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The  design  of  this  work  is  that  it  shall  be,  as  far  as  possible,  self-interpreting.  All 
technical  terms  used  in  its  pages  are  explained  in  its  pages,  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

The  arrangement  of  subjects  is  strictly  Alphabetical, 

The  arrangement  of  articles  is,  as  far  as  possible.  Chronological,  Dates  are  given 
whenever  possible.  Writers  on  Insurance  subjects  generally  have  a  great  disregard  for 
chronological  exactitude. 

Words  in  Small  Capitals  placed  in  brackets,  as  [Usury],  mean  that  the  subject  will 
be  further  treated  of  under  that  head. 

When  Small  Capitals  are  used  in  the  text  without  the  brackets,  it  signifies  that  the 
■abject  is,  or  will  be,  treated  of  as  a  separate  article. 

Offices  founded  in  London,  or  books  published  there,  are  not  individually  so  designated 
in  the  following  pages.  The  rule  we  have  followed  is  to  state  all  the  exceptions.  Therefore, 
where  it  is  not  specifically  stated  otherwise,  London  is  to  be  assumed. 

We  are  especially  desirous  of  noticing  all  Insurance  Pamphlets.  Many  of  these 
are  privately  printed,  or  only  accessible  through  their  authors.  Our  thanks  will  be  due  for 
any  contributions  of  this  description. 

A  Table  of  the  principal  Abbreviations  used  in  the  work  is  given  on  the  preceding  page. 
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EQUITABLE  So.,  Mort.  Experience  of. — The  wonderful  d^;ree  of  interest  which  orig. 
attached  to  the  roort.  experience  of  this  So.  may  be  traced  to  two  distinct  causes,    i.  The 

feneral  interest  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  shovm  in  all  that  related  to  tlie  Equitable 
o.  2.  More  particularly  to  the  great  desire  which  was  felt  by  all  practically  engaged  in 
the  bus.  of  Life  Ins.  to  acquire  the  means  of  checking  the  Mort.  T.  orig.  in  use  with  the 
actual  mort.  experienced  by  insured  life.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century, 
when  numbers  of  ins.  asso.  had  been  formed  in  view  of  profit  as  commercial  under- 
takings, this  feeling  was  very  intense,  as  will  be  seen  by  what  follows.  It  will  always 
be  remembered  that  the  mort.  experience  of  the  EquiuMe  So.  was  the  first  pure  life 
experience,  as  distinguished  from  annuitants  and  tontine  lives,  which  became  available  for 
actuarial  purposes.  In  view  of  the  extended  manner  in  which  this  experience  has  been 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  other  ins.  asso.,  not  only  in  the  U.K.,  but  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  as  also  in  the  U.S.,  we  propose  to  give  a  complete  hist  of  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  mort.  experience  of  the  So.,  arranged  on  a  general  chronological 
basis ;  but  classified  under  the  heads  of  the  more  prominent  T.  which  have  been  deduced 
from  this  experience. 

Mr.  W.  Morgan,  in  his  Doctrine  of  Annuities ^  etc.,  pub.  1779,  gave  an  outline  of  the 
results  of  genertd  surveys  of  the  mort.  experience  of  the  So.  by  each  of  three  several  pro- 
cesses which  had  been  recommended  by  Dr.  Price  in  1777)  and  of  which  processes  we 
have  given  a  fiill  account  in  our  hist,  of  the  So.  under  that  date.     Mr.  Morgan  says  : 

By  thoyfrr/  method  it  has  been  found  that  durinr  the  tenn  of  9  yean  (from  Jan.  1768,  to  Jan.  1777) 
the  proportion  of  deaths  in  the  So.  to  those  in  the  T.  of  Obs.  for  Lond.,  from  which  its  prems.  have 


been  csJculated, 


From  the 

»fire 

of 

20 

»» 

ft 

30 

>» 

II 

40 

I* 
»* 

•  »  »l  3**  »» 


to       30       as       7       to       X7 
40       „        3        >i  5 

60       „        a        „  3 


If  II  00        ft         70        11       H         II         II 

Or  in  all  ages  from  20  to  70  as  2  to  3  nearly :  that  is,  where  the  T.  have  supposed  3  claims  would  have 
happened,  onlv  2  have  talcen  place  in  the  So.  By  comparing  the  decrements  of  life  in  this  So.  with 
those  in  Dr.  Halley's  T.,  which  agree  very  nearly  with  De  Moivre's  hypothesis,  they  are  found  to  be — 

From  the  age  of    20       to       30       as       5       to  9 
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the  proportion  of  the  claims  to  the  prems.  for  assu.  on 


5        II  6 

5        II  3         , 

XX         „        X  J  nearly. 


ly  the  seamd  method,  or  by  determining        ^   ^ 
single  lives,  it  appears  that  the  claims  in  this  So.  have  on  an  average  for  these  last  q  years  been 
j^^xxs  p.a.  less  than  they  should  have  been  :  that  is,  the  So.  has  enjoyed  a  clear  ann.  profit  during 
this  term  of  j^jxxs  from  part  of  its  bus.  only,  which  consists  in  ins.  single  lives. 

By  the  ikira,  which  is  most  certain  and  aecisive.  the  surplus  stock  of  this  So.  is  proved,  by  calcu- 
lating even  by  the  London  T.,  to  be  considerably  aoove  )C30,ooo. 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  Address  to  a  gen.  court,  24  April,  i8oc\  said  : 

The  accounts  have  been  so  arranged  as  to  enable  me  in  every  year  to  determine,  i^th  sufficient  pre- 
cision, in  what  degree  the  decrements  of  life  among  the  members,  compared  with  that  in  the  T.  of  obs. 
from  which  the  prems.  are  computed,  have  or  have  not  been  favourable  to  the  So.;  and  the  following 
statement  contains  the  result  of  an  experience  of  30  years : 

From  the  age  of  xo  to  20  uiey  have  been  as  x  to  2 

II  *0     M     30  11  *     II     * 

II  30  II  40  II  3  II  5 

II  40  II  50  II  3  II  5 

II  50  II  60  „  5  II  7 

II  60  „  80  ,.  4  II  5 

By  this  statement  it  appears  that  in  every  period  the  ptrob.  of  life  are  higher  in  the  So.,  or^  which  is 
the  same  thing,  the  number  of  deaths  is  less  than  those  in  the  T.  which  is  made  the  foundation  of  its 
triiole  practice ;  and  that  at  all  ages  taken  together,  these  prob.  are  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  2. 
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In  the  7th  cd.  of  Dr.  Price's  Obs.  oh  Rev.  Payments^  ed.  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan,  and  pub. 
1812,  there  occur  the  following  statements  regarding  the  mort.  experience  of  the  So., 
p.  182,  note : 

Until  the  time  nearly  in  which  this  account  was  written  the  So.  had  computed  all  their  premi.  from 
the  London  T.  of  Obs.,  and  it  apj^eared  from  the  experience  of  the  X2  years  (or  from  1768  to  1780)  that 
the  decrements  of  life  among  their  members  had  been : 

To  those  in  Lond,         To  those  in  Breslau, 
From  the  age  of  10  to  20  in  the  ratio  of    ...    „.    x  to    i| x  to  x 
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If 
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8  ,1  9 
...    6  „  7 

...    9  »»  8 


And  in  a  note  at  p.  191  : 

The  f/Mf'/a^/tf  So.,  since  these  obs.  were  written  in  X783,  has  increased  so  immensely,  both  in  the 
nnmber  and  mafi:nitude  of  its  assu.,  as  to  become  an  inst.  of  the  fint  importance.  .  .  .  The  many 
thousands  of  which  it  is  now  composed  render  the  decrements  of  Hn  almost  uniform  among  its 
members,  and  from  the  experience  of  more  than  40  years  those  decrements  are  found  to  be  even  one- 
thifd  lower  than  they  are  m  the  T.  from  which  the  prems.  are  computed.    .    .    . 

Mr.  Morgan,  in  his  Address  delivered  before  the  gen.  court,  5  December,  1816,  said, 
"  The  prob.  of  life  in  the  Sa  bear  the  same  ratio  to  those  in  tiie  T.  of  obs.  from  which 
its  prems.  are  computed  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  forty  years.*' 

In  The  Principles  and  Doctrine  of  Assu.,  Annu,  for  Lives,  and  Contingent  Rev,,  etc., 
pub.  by  Mr.  W.  Morgan  in  1821  [being  a  .second  ed.  of  his  work  of  I779]t  he  gives  by 
way  of  "Postscript"  the  following  nosological  T.,  remarking  that,  *' though  it  may  not 
have  an  immediate  connexion  with  the  doctrine  of  Life  Annu.  and  Rev.,  or  perhaps  lead 
to  any  certain  conclusions  respecting  the  proportion  in  which  different  disorders  prevail 
among  the  human  species,  it  cannot  however  be  considered  as  altogether  unimportant,  or 
forming  an  improper  add.  to  this  work." 

Table  shewing  the  Disorders  of  which  Persons  Assured  by  the  Equitable  So,  have  died 

during  the  last  20  years  from  1800  to  1 82 1. 
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The  T.  was  accompanied  by  the  following  obs. : 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  diseases  of  which  the  members  of  the  Equitable  So.  are  stated  to 
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In  the  constniclion  of  this  T.  Mr.  Davtes  had  both  used  and  improved  BaiTclt's 
Columnar  Method. 

The  circumstances  which  induced  Mr.  Davies  to  pub.  the  "  little  tract "  now  under 

review,  in  advance  of  his  lii^r  work,  we  have  aJreatly  stated  in  our  biograph)'  of  Mr. 

Davies.     Turning  to  the  larger  work  (p,  94)  we  find  an  indication  of  the  confidence  the 

author  had  in  the  T.  he  had  produced  : 

Bui  taking  all  theu  clicumitancei  into  contidention,  it  mnit  be  alloivod.  that  hoirenr  donblfnl  the 

'  '■-■■-' <init,  might  be  regarded,  the  proportioni  itated  by  Mr,  Mnrgan.  repeated 

lecn  Cut  a  period  nceeding  half  a  cenluiy,  nfford  more  latiifictory  data  for 

In  view  of  what  is  to  follow,  it  seems  desirable  to  quote  one  or  two  further  passages 
from  this  "  more  extensive  work  "  : 

By  the  nolological  T,  nnneied  lo  the  1»t  rd,  of  Mr,  Ktorgin'i  work  on  ann.,  it  viti  be  found  that, 
imdudme  rmmvii,  the  auu.  effected  at  the  Sgiiitai/i  during  the  Enl  »  yean  of  the  preieat  CL-Dtuiy 
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He  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  results  of  his  own  T.  with  those  of  the  Carlisle  T. 
as  follows  :  out  of 


Persons 
Living 

Between  the  age  of 

There  died 
annually 

Making  ont 
oat  of  every 

At  the  EouitabU 
one  diea  out  of 

65,083 
58,980 

53.894 
47,642 

40,953 
30,826 

17,502 
5,725 

10  and   20 
20     „     30 
30     „     40 
40     „     50 
50     „     60 
60     „     70 
70     „     80 
80  and  upwards 

370 
448 

754 
1242 
1448 

953 

170 
132 

95 
70 

54 

25 
12 

6 

200 
128 

90 

70 

43 
26 

14 
6 

318,605 

10  upwards 

6460 

49i 

494 

*'  From  which  it  appears  that  the  rate  of  mort.  indicated  by  the  2nd  T.  at  all  ages  from 
10  upwards  agree  to  a  fraction,  although  at  particular  ages  they  materially  differ.^* 

We  suspect  it  was  this  general  agreement  with  the  Carlisle  T.  that  obtained  for  Mr. 
Davies's  T.  the  popularity  which  it  so  long  enjoyed.  It  purported  indeed  to  be  based 
upon  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  So. ;  but  those  who  are  really  familiar  with  its  con- 
struction can  but  regard  it  as  a  hypothetical  T.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  red 
data  comprised  6344  lives,  and  1220  deaths.  The  mean  number  of  lives  under  obs. 
being  2522. 

We  propose  now  to  pass  in  review  some  criticisms  upon  this  T. 

We  do  not  find  that  attention  has  hitherto  been  drawn  to  the  answer  of  Mr.  W.  Morgan 
before  the  Select  Pari  Committee  on  Friendly  Sos.  in  1827.  Being  asked  by  the  Chair- 
man :  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the  tables  calculated  by  Mr.  Griffith  Davies 
from  the  Experience  of  the  Equitable  Office  are  incorrectly  deduced  from  the  data  that 
they  furnish  ?  He  replied :  I  do  not  think  the  data  were  sufficient  to  compute  any  T. 
from ;  /  am  sure  they  were  not.  State  your  reasons  more  particularly  ? — I  will  give  my 
reasons.  We  insure  no  lives  hardly  under  30,  so  that  the  nimiber  is  too  smaU  to  be 
depended  upon  with  regard  to  the  prob.  of  life  under  that  age.  Those  T.  begin  in  early 
life,  and  a  great  deal  must  be  assumed  in  giving  a  T.  where  there  are  no  data  to  go  from ; 
besides,  I  find  the  prob.  of  life  approaching  nearer  to  the  Northampton  T.  in  our  office 
than  it  used  to  be  in  the  later  periods  of  life ;  for  the  Northampton  T.  gives  the  decrements 
of  life  as  high  as  most  tables  in  old  a^e. 

In  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Lubbock  [now  Sir  J.  W.  Lubbock,  Bart.]  before  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  So.,  30  March,  1829  [and  pub.  in  the  Trans,  of  that  So.],  On 
the  Comparison  of  Various  T.  of  Annuities,  we  find  the  following  passages  : 

In  a  rec«nt  pub.  Mr.  Morgan  admits  that  he  was  not  then  aware  of  the  great  number  of  instances 
in  which  there  are  several  policies  on  one  and  the  same  life,  and  he  says  that  this  circumstance  very 
materially  affects  Mr.  Davies's  calculations. 

Such  statements  as  these  [those  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Morgan's  addresses^  etc.]  appear  to  me  too 
vague  to  be  made  the  basis  of  calculations,  although  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  So.  would  be 
most  valuable,  if  we  were  acquainted  with  ail  the  detailt  concemiMg  it, 

Mr.  John  A.  Higham,  in  his  paper.  On  the  Value  of  Selection,  etc,  read  before  the  Inst. 

of  Act.,  1 85 1  [and  pub.  in  vol.  L  of  Assu.  Mag.  p.  179],  says  at  the  close  of  that  most 

able  production  : 

The  preference  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  for  Mr.  Davies's  T.  as  a  basis  for  the  calculation  of  prems. 
is  confirmed  by  the  present  extended  obs.  It  agrees  ver^  nearly  throughout  with  the  values  of  livee 
at  the  time  0/ selection  which  those  obs.  furnish.  But  if  it  agreed  exactlv,  it  would  be  a  false  T.  for 
every  other  purpose  than  that  of  determining  the  prem.  All  subsequent  calculations  affecting  the  pol. 
ought  to  be  made  from  classified  T.,such  as  those  appended  to  this  paper;  not  those  particular  T.  .  .  . 
At  the  moment  of  entry,  Mr.  Davies'  T.  represents  (I  think)  most  correctly  the  value  of  life  for  an 
oflBce  whose  bus.  is  of  the  best  class ;  after  a  considerable  period  of  assu.  the  Northampton  values  will 
be  most  correct.    .    .    . 

Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison,  in  his  Hep.  and  Obs.  on  Tontines  and  Life  Annu.,  i860,  says  : 

The  first  T.  mentioned,  framed  by  the  late  Mr.  Griffith  Davies,  an  Act.  of  profound  science,  is  derived 
from  what  may  be  called  a  factitious  experience  of  the  Equitable  So.,  disclosed  b^  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Morgan  in  his  ed.  of  Dr.  Price's  works.  .  .  .  This  factitious  experience  consisted  merely  of  a 
statement  of  the  ratio  which  the  decrements  of  life  in  the  Eauitable  experience  bore  at  certain  ages 
to  those  decrements  which  are  given  in  the  Breslau  T.  of  Mort.^   Mr.  Grriffith  [Davies]  raised  an 


are  also  based  on  a  combinatum  of  the  two  sexes, 

Mr.  Sprague  pointed  out  in  the  Ins.  Record,  31  March,  1871,  that  this  T.,  combined 
with  the  net  prem.  method  of  valuation,  gives  smaller  pol.  values  than  any  other  T.  known ; 
and  hence  that  offices  desiring  to  swell  their  reserves  (by  lessening  their  liabilities)  wiU 
naturally  use  it 

Numerous  life  offices  do  base  their  operations  upon  this  T.:  its  perfect  graduation  being 
the  alleged  cause  of  its  extended  adoption. 


10 
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Oomperti'i  T.  (1825). — In  a  paper  contributed  by  the  late  Mr.  Benjamin  Gompertz  to 

the  Royal  So.  in  1825,  On  the  Nature  of  the  Function  expressive  of  the  Laiu  of  Human 

Afort.^  etc  ,  and  pub.  in  the  Phil,  Trans,  of  that  year,  occurs  the  following  passage  ; 

In  the  ingenious  Mr.  Morgan's  6th  ed.  of  Price's  AnHMtiies^  p.  183,  vol.  i.,  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
Equitable  Assu.  So.  the  deaths  have  differed  from  the  Northampton  T. ;  and  that  from  10  to  20,  20  to 
30,  30  to  40,  40  to  50,  50  to  60,  and  60  to  80,  it  appears  that  the  deaths  in  the  Northampton  T.  were  in 
proportion  to  the  deaths  which  would  have  been  given  by  the  experience  of  that  So.  respectively,  in 
the  ratios  of  2  to  i ;  2  to  i ;  5  to  3  ;  7  to  5 ;  and  5  to  4.  According  to  this  the  decrements  in  10  ^ears 
of  those  now  living  at  the  ages  xo,  20,  30,  and  40.  will  be  the  number  living  at  those  a^^  multiplied 
respectively  by  '0478 ;  '0730;  '1024;  '1284;  and  the  deaths  in  20  years  of  those  now  living  at  the  age 
of  00  would  be  the  number  of  those  living  mulitiplied  by  '3163.     .     . 

He  then  proceeds  to  construct  a  T.  upon  this  basis ;  but  his  mode  of  treatment  is  lar 
too  scientific  and  technical  to  come  within  the  scope  of  our  present  purpose.  The  T. 
agrees  very  nearly  with  that  given  by  Mr.  Babbage  in  the  following  year ;  but  being 
deduced  from  an  algebraical  formula,  it  presents  a  more  uniform  graduation. 

Mr.  Gompcrtz  said  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Friendly  Sos.  in  1827 : — It 
appears  to  me  from  what  I  have  deduced  that  the  Carlisle  T.  came  very  near  to  the 
Equitable  Experience.  The  So.  uses  the  Northampton  T.,  but  the  real  experience  of  the 
Equitable  So.  appears  to  agree  with  the  Carlisle  T.  tolerably  well  to  a  great  extent ;  and 
the  same  observations  have  been  made  by  other  gentlemen,  I  believe  Mr.  Babbage,  and 
Mr.  Da  vies,  and  Mr.  Milne,  as  well  as  myself.  I  should  conceive  this  a  sufficient  reason 
whv  the  Northampton  T.  do  not  apply. 

Babbage*!  T.  (1826).— In  1826  Mr.  Charles  Babbage  pub.:  A  Comparative  Vteru  0/ 
the  Various  Inst,  for  the  Assu,  of  Lives,  Therein  the  writer  took  [inter  alia)  a  general, 
bat  somewhat  cursory  view  of  the  various  then  existing  Mort.  T.,  after  which  he  proceeds : 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  T.  in  general  use.  it  will  naturally  be  inquired  what  others 
it  is  proposed  to  substitute.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  best  substitution  would  be  a  T. 
actually  constructed  from  the  deaths  occurring  amongst  a  large  body  of  persons  of  this  very  class, 
whose  law  of  mort.  we  wish  to  ascertain.  Materials  for  such  a  T.  exist,  ana  probably  in  the  best  and 
most  authentic  form.  The  Equitable  So.  has  been  estab.  60  years,  and  it  must  possess  records  of  the 
death  and  cause  of  death  of  all  those  who  have  had  claims  on  its  funds.  Another  So.  of  considerable 
extent,  the  Amicable,  has  existed  above  a  century.  A  vast  quantity  of  valuable  materials  is,  without 
doubt,  contained  in  the  records  of  these  two  sos. :  and  if  they  were  each  to  communicate  to  the  public 
the  facts  of  which  they  are  in  possession,  it  would  form  a  most  important  add.  to  our  knowledge,  and 
supply  the  most  accurate  materials  for  T.  of  this  class  which  have  yet  been  produced.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  the  two  inst.  in  which  are  deposited  this  great  accumulation  of  facts  are  unfettered 

by  the  partial  and  contending  interest  of  any  proprietary, and  there  can  be  no  private 

interests  to  oppose  their  puD.  for  the  advancement  of  science  the  results  of  that  experience,  which  it 
alone,  by  securing  their  stability,  has  enabled  them  to  acquire.    .    .    . 

In  the  absence  of  that  which  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  best  data  for  the  construction  of  such  T., 
I  have  had  recourse  to  a  very  valuable  substitute,  tor  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Morgan . 
li consists  of  the  con^paraiive  decrements  of  life  between  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  So,  ana  the 
Northampton  T.  The  comparison  is  instituted  for  every  xo  years ;  and  although  it  would  have  been 
more  valuable  had  it  referred  to  shorter  periods,  yet  I  believe  when  they  are  pub.  it  will  not  be  found 
to  differ  widely  from  the  more  numerous  and  detailed  results ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  more 
nearly  represent  the  actual  state  of  mort.  amongst  such  a  body  of  persons  than  any  other  T.     .    .    . 

The  experience  of  the  Equitable  So.  during  the  y)  years  which  terminated  in  x8oo  has  furnished  the 
data ;  and  the  confidence  which  I  repose  m  their  accuracy  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Morgan  that "  the  prob.  of  life  appear  to  have  been  equally  favourable  in  every  period  "  [Address,  1801]. 

Mr.  Babbage  took  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Morgan  at  the  gen.  court,  24  April, 

1800^  and  already  quoted,  as  his  basis.     He  says  : 

From  this  statement  the  Northampton  tables  have  been  corrected,  so  as  to  represent  the  mort.  given 
bv  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  So.  for  every  10  years  of  human  existence ;  and  from  a  joint  view 
ox  the  T.  of  mort.  of  Deparcieux,  and  those  formea  at  Carlisle,  the  numbers  so  found  have  been 
distributed  over  the  intermediate  years.  In  this  distribution  it  will  be  found  that  the  numbers  first 
deduced  ase  slightly  changed,  in  order  to  produce  greater  general  uniformity ;  in  all  cases,  however, 
except  one,  the  number  of  deaths  is  slightly  increased.  Different  computers  would  necessarily  make 
some  variations  in  the  formation  of  such  a  table.  If  I  were  to  re-compute  it,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
make  some  changes  towards  the  latter  end ;  these  I  have  only  refrained  fix>m  doing,  because  the  pro- 
duction of  better  materials^  already  existing,  would  render  the  labour  of  comparatively  small  value.   Mr. 

agrees  very  nearly  with  that  in 
an  algebraical  formula,  it  is, 

^ ^_^  presumed  that  the  differences 

Uias  aurising  would  lead  to  incomparably  smaller  errors  than  those  whicn  would  result  from  the  use  of 
any  other  Ublcs. 

He  adds : 

It  is  now  25  jrears  since  the  statement  referred  to  was  first  made,  and  in  that  time  add.  and  much 
more  exteiuive  information  on  this  subject  must 
have  been  collected,  not  only  at  the  £ouitable, 
but  at  many  other  offices.  Ine  value  of  this  ex- 
perience to  each  office  can  be  but  trifling ;  but 
if  each  would  communicate  to  the  j^ubnc  the 
results  of  its  own.  a  mass  of  information  would 
be  produced  whicn  would  greatlv  contribute  to 
the  improvement  of  our  Knowledge  on  this 
subject,  and  ultimately  conduce  to  the  benefit 

of  all.     ^XPBRIBNCB  LIFB  TABLES.] 

Mr.  Babbage  arranged  the  data  sup- 
plied at  the  end  of  Mr.  Morgan's  Treatise 
of  1 82 1,  and  already  given,  into  the  form 
annexed,  calling  it  "Table  of  the  Pop. 
of  a  So." 


No.  of  Persons  assuring 

No.  of  Persons  assuring 

at  the  Equitable  So. 

at  the  Equitable  So. 

under 

between  the  ages 

20      ...      1,494 

10—20    ...       1,494 

30     ...   10,490 

20—30    ...       8,996 

40     ...  44,340 

30-40    ...     33,850 

50    ...  89,769 

40—50    ...    45,429 

60     ...  126,258 

50—60    ...     36,489 
60—70    ...     19,042 

70      ...  i45»3a> 

above  70...  151,754 

70  above...      6,454 
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Tba  DDnbB'  of  psnoni  a 

i>  farmed  by  the  r   '~~ 

between  tlie  ifee 
■Csaf47. 

Finally,  we  reach  the  T.  itsdf,  which  we  give  in  the  fonn  presented  by  Mr.  Babbage. 
Fat  "numben"  at  the  head  of  col.  l  maj  be  read  living;  foi  "ditference,"  col.  3, 
Dying.     Mr.  Vabbofc  saji  (p.  163)  that  several  of  the  T.  at  the  end  of  hii  vol.  were 
computed  on  Barrett  ■  method.    Whether  this  particular  T.  wa^  he  does  not  state. 
T.  of  Mori,  dtduetd  from  the  ExperUtue  of  tht  EquiUtNt  So.  (Babbace). 
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deduced  a  T.  of  ungle  and  ann.  prem*.  for  L.  Ins.,  of  which  the  following  it  an 
Table  of  Prem.  p.  jflOO — EquUaMt  Experience,  3  p.c 
Age  15  Singe  Premium  ^£30    13      5  Annual  Premium  £1 


S4  18 

63  9 

68  o 

73  19 


acalited  the  T.  of 


To  these  prem*.  no  add.  had  been  made  for  expenses. 

We  owe  the  constniction  of  this  T.  to  the  ciirwnstance  that  Mr.  Babbage  had  been 
selected  as  the  Act.  of  the  Protictor  Life  (No.  Oi  ■"<!  fur  the  purposes  of  that  Co.  he 
had  felt  il  his  dnty  to  coniliuct  a  new  T.  He  lays  \Pa3tagafr0m  th4  Uftefa  PAUoiofiktrt 
1M4I! 

Ob  exaaiDini  the  mateiitl.which  aiited  tbr  a  T.  of  the  nlna  of  liTei,  I  foaod  in  I 
of  Mr.  Morfui,  tho  Act.  of  the  BnHaili,  maloiuli  wilta  wblcb  to  coostnict,  b' 
calcaUtian.,  a  TBiT  tolerable  T.  of  the  utiuluorl.  in  that  So.   Upun  Ihii  bui.  I 

An  add.  interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Babboge's  T.  (iom  the  fact  of  Its  having  bem  adopted 
bydtebest-kikown  of  the  German  Life  Offices — the  GolAa  Ufr  Aisu.  Bank,  founded  1817 
— when  there  existed  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  L..  Ins.  in  Germany,  A  modification 
was  made  in  the  ages  above  55,  as  the  mort.  shown  by  the  T.  appeared  to  be  too  Kmall — 
the  more  so  that  the  mort.  on  the  Continent  was  deemed  to  be  higher  than  that  of  Eng. 
\Assu.  JlffOg.  Ix.  p,  4S.]  The  mort.  experience  of  this  insl.  has  agreed  veiy  nearly  with 
the  T.  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Babbage,  up  to  about  the  57lh  year,  after  which  the  deaths 
have  been  rather  more  freauent  than  they  were  in  the  Eem/aiit  So.  IPaiiagis,  etc,  1864]. 

Some  comparative  obs.  have  been  made  on  the  preceding  T. 

Mr.  Milne,  in  reviewing  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Griffith  Davies  and  Mr. 
Babbage  had  coiutructed  their  Tables,  lays  : 

Ur.  Mor«D,  iB  the  •utment  oo  whicli  Ihoio  T.  of  Ur.  B.bb.ge  and  Mr.  Davie,  were  fbuDded, 
conlnledbuBHlfwithlhoo.eof  two  limple  diiiU  only,  to  eiprtit  the  proponion  of  ttiEniort.  of  the 
Btuilaiit  So.  to  that  io  tho  JVariAamf/ai  T.  In  sacb  dorids  of  age ;  ud  althniiEh  that  rentleman 
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on  Dr.  Price's  Obs.  on  Rev,  PaynuniSt  and  in  his  Addresses  to  the  gen.  courts  of  the  Equitable  So., 
to  state  that  the  proportions  still  remained  the  same,  the  obs.  extended  over  a  period  of  55  years,  he 
never  gave  any  statement  more  full  or  distinct.  These  were  scanty  materials  certainly  to  construct  a 
T.^  of  mort.  from  ;  and  yet  the  agreement  between  the  tables  formed  from  them  and  the  best  of  other 
existing  T.  of  mort.,  is  very  remarkable. — Ency.  Bn'i.  art.  "  Annuities." 

Mr.  Griffith  Davies  said  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Friendly  Sos.  1827  : — 
Mr.  Gompertz,  Mr.  Babbage,  and  myself  deduced  separately,  without  the  knowledge  of 
each  other,  T.  of  mort.  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Morgan  as  to  what  had  taken  place  in 
the  Equitable.  Mr.  Gompertz  compared  the  mort.  during  an  interval  of  10  years  with 
the  number  living  at  the  commencement  of  that  interval.  I  deduced  mine  by  comparing 
the  mort.  in  any  year  with  the  number  living  at  the  beginning  of  that  year,  and  not  taking 
the  whole  10  years  together ;  that  would  make  a  trifling  difference  in  the  number  living 
from  year  to  year.  Similar  differences  in  the  modes  of  calculation  cause  Mr.  Babbage's 
T.  and  mine  to  differ  in  a  trifling  degree  ;  I  believe  not  to  any  very  great  extent. 

Dr.  Thomas  Yoniig*i  Obi.  (1826). — In  1826  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  a  mathematician  of 

considerable  repute,   contributed  to  the  Royal   So.  a  paper  entitled,  A  Formula  for 

expressing  the  Decrement  of  Human  Life.     This  paper  is  printed  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for 

the  same  year  (p.  287),  and  contains  the  following  passage  : 

The  number  of  deaths  occurring  in  20  years,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  Morgan,  might  have  been  made  the 
jfbundation  of  a  very  valuable  determination  of  the  mort.  occurring  in  a  certain  class  of  persons,  if 
the  number  of  the  Equitable  So.  had  become  stationary  before  the  commencement  of  the  record ;  but 
in  order  to  deduce  from  it  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  life,  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  alter  the 
number  of  deaths  at  each  age  in  the  inverse  prooortion  of  the  numbers  of  the  liWng  compared — that 
is  to  sav,  not  simply  of  the  sums  of  the  persons  admitted  under  that  ag^,  but  of  the  number  of  persons 
born  whom  they  represent ;  since,  in  comparing  the  joint  mort.  of  any  two  lists  of  persons,  we  must 
obviously  add  together  the  deaths  belonging,  not  to  a  given  number  of  persons  of  various  ages,  but 
of  a  number  proportionate  to  the  survivors  at  the  respective  a^es  out  of  a  given  number  of  births  ;  so 
that  in  this  manner  the  apparent  mort.  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  regis,  would  require  to  be 
augmented,  not  only  on  account  of  the  smaller  number  of  persons  who  have  actually  contributed  to 


furnish  it,  but  also  on  account  of  the  greater  proportion  that  these  persons  bear  to  the  corrrspondinff 
number  at  birth,  when  compared  with  the  survivors  at  more  advanced  ages,  who  represent  a  pop.  still 
more  exceeding  their  own  numbers.    On  the  other  hand,  since  the  regis,  in  question  relates  only  to  a 


limited  number  of  years,  immediately  following  a  very  rapid  increase  of  the  So.,  it  is  evident  that  the 
deaths  must  have  occurred  at  earlier  aees  than  if  it  had  been  continued  until  all  the  lives  had  dropped. 
Of  these  three  modifications,  it  may  do  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  present  purpose  to  omit  the  two 
latter,  as  nearly  counterbalancing  each  other,  and  to  augment  the  earlier  numbers  in  the  proportion 
only  of  the  members  of  the  So.  to  whom  they  must  necessarily  have  belonged,  supposing  toat  the 
admission  had  taken  place  about  the  same  ages  at  all  periods ;  assuming  also  the  number  of  survivors 
at  45  to  be  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  births  as  in  the  Carlisle  T.  Wo  may  then  proceed  to  take  a 
mean  between  the  mort.  thus  obtained,  with  proper  interpolations,  and  the  obs.  at  Carlisle,  as  the 
second  of  the  three  principal  bases  to  be  afterwards  incorp.  with  the  mort.  ol  Northampton  and  Lond. 
Further  than  this  it  is  impossible  to  place  any  great  reliance  on  Mr.  Morgan's  document^  -which 
makes  the  ann.  deaths  in  **  a  pop.  exceeding  150,000  "  not  quite  z  in  1500. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  this  writer,  as  had  Mr.  Babbage  also,  had  fallen  into 
the  belief  that  150,000  persons  had  been  ins.  in  the  Equitable  So. 

Mr.  John  Naylor,  the  then  Act.  of  the  Economic  Life,  submitted  to  the  Select  ParL 

Committee  which  sat  in  1827,  a  paper  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  D.  of  the 

Rep.  (p.  83),  wherein  he  says  : 

The  T.  calculated  by  Mr.  Babbage  and  Mr.  Davies,  from  what  those  gentlemen  call  the  Experience 
of  the  Equitable  So.,  rest  solely  for  their  authority  on  a  comparison  (in  round  numbers)  made  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  the  decrements  of  life  among  the  members  of  that  So.,  with  the  decrements  of  life 
according  to  the  Northampton  T.  This  comparison — the  result  of  more  than  40  years'  experience — 
and  made  by  a  gentleman  of  such  well-known  accuracy  and  ability,  affords  an  excellent  criterion  for 
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inclusive)  the  values  of  an  annu.,  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Babbage  and  Mr.  Davies  from  the  same  data, 
differ  more  from  each  other  than  the  Carlisle  value  does  from  either. 

Xr.  W.  Xorgaa'iT.  (1828).— In  1828  Mr.  W.  Morgan  pub.  A  View  of  the  Rise  and 

Progress  of  the  Equitable  So.,  etc.,  wherein  is  contained  further  details  regarding  the  mort. 

experience  of  the  So.,  and  also  a  Mort.  T.,  which  we  shall  presently  give  ;  but  we  must 

first  give  a  T.  of  the  mort  experience  of  the  So.  "during  the  last  12  years" — meaning, 

we  assume,  from  1815  to  1827.     We  add.  a  coL  of  the  proportions;  and  we  amend  the 

headings  to  correspond  with  what  the  author  afterwards  declared  to  be  his  meaning. 

Table  of  the  decremetits  of  Life  in  the  Equitable  So.  during  12  years  ending"  1827  (?) : 


I    Proportions. 


3  to  7 
3,»  7 
2„  5 
5»  8 
4fi  5 

>  Equal 


No.  of  persons  living 
at  the  beginnin|[  ol 

The  numbers  that 

Age. 

Died. 

should    have  died 

each   year  during 

according    to    the 

1 

1 

the  last  Z2  years. 

Northampton  T. 

,      20  to  30 

4,720 

29 

68 

30  M     40 

15,951 

106 

243 

:  40,,  50 

27,072 

201 

506 

1  50..  60 

23,307 

339 

545 

60  „  70 

14,705 

426 

502 

70,,  80 

5.056 

289 

290 

80  „  95 

701 

99 

94 
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In  reading  this  Table  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  totals  in  cols.  2,  3,  and  4  apply  to 
the  whole  12  yeais ;  and  that  the  mean  results  for  any  one  year  will  be  but  one-txvelfth  of 
the  figures  there  stated.     The  author  says,  by  way  of  note  to  this  T. : 

In  my  former  statement  [he  does  not  say  which,  but  we  may  assume  it  applies  to  all]  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  great  number  of  instances  in  which  there  are  several  pol.  on  one  and  the  same  life.  This 
very  materially  affects  the  computations,  and  the  error  is  now  recitfifd;  so  thai  ike  present  is,  in /act, 
the  only  correct  T.  of  the  decrements  0/  life  in  the  So.  But  I  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  applic»d  to  any 
practical  use,  at  least  as  to  lives  under  the  age  of  50. 

By  the  annexed  T.  the  decrements  of  life  at  all  ages  are  as  2  to  3.  /fit  had  Seen  formed  from  the 
number  ofassu.,  those  decrements  would  have  been  as  5  to  9. 

He  also  says  regarding  this  T. :  "Here  we  see  the  prob.  of  life  in  the  So.  (which  so  far 
exceed  those  in  the  Northampton  T.  in  the  earlier  ages)  continually  approaching  to  them 
at  a  more  advanced  age,  till  at  last,  arriving  at  an  age  at  which  no  new  members  are 
admitted,  they  become  nearly  equal,  and  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  that  T." 

In  the  preceding  year  Mr.  Morgan  had  said  before  the  Select  ParL  Conmiittee  on 
Friendly  Sos.  regarding  these  duplicate  pol. : 

There  is  one  thing  which  has  taken  place  within  these  few  years,  which  renders  the  prob.  rather  less 
than  I  thought  they  were  in  the  So. ;  tnat  is,  a  great  number  of  assu.  are  made  upon  one  and  the  same 
life,  so  that  sometimes  by  one  death  7  or  8  pol.  become  vacant.  This  has  not  been  attended  to,  and 
therefore  makes  a  considerable  difference  in  the  calculation.  I  may  safiely  say  that  one-eighth  of  the 
ins.  are  thus  circumstanced,  which  reduces  the  real  number  of  lives  nearly  in  tne  same  proportion. 

Returning  to  the  View^  etc.,  he  says: 

It  has  been  seriously  proposed  to  adopt  a  T.  founded  on  what  is  called  the  experience  of  the  So., 
which,  were  it  possible  to  be  effected,  would,  by  making  the  prems.  at  all  ages  just  sufficient  to  pay  the 
sum  orig.  assured,  destroy  the  last  resource  of^the  So.,  and  every  hope  of  any  future  add.  to  the  claims. 

Hie  great  majority  of  assu.  in  this  So.  is  from  the  age  of  ^o  upwards.  On  young  lives,  especially  on 
those  under  the  age  of  30,  they  are  comparatively  few,  ana  hardly  of  sufficient  number  to  form  any 
safe  conclusion  as  to  the  prob.  of  life  among  them.  Under  the  age  of  8  no  assu.  are  made,  and  venr 
few  under  the  age  of  20.  A  T.  therefore  deduced  from  the  experience  of  the  Equitable  So.  for  aft 
ages,  from  birth  to  the  extremity  of  life,  must  be  entirely  hypothetical  under  the  age  20 ;  not  much  to 
be  depended  upon  from  that  age  to  30 ;  and  to  a  certain  degree  rendered  incorrect  by  the  continued 
add.  of  new  ins.  on  lives  from  the  age  of  30  to  50.  For  reasons  already  explained  .  .  .  the  prob. 
of  life  in  the  So.  after  the  age  of  50  approximate  to  those  in  the  Northampton  T. ;  and  from  the  age 
of  60  upwards  they  a^ee  so  nearly  as  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  both,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  no 
consequence  from  which  of  them,  at  that  advanced  period  of  life,  the  ann.  prems.  are  computed.    .     . 

We  finally  reach  the  "Appendix,"  where  yet  another  attempt  is  made  to  cut  away  the 

foundation  from  all  previous  T.  based  upon  the  Equitable  Experience ;  while,  however,  a 

new  T.  of  a  like  character  is  still  presented,  qualified,  however,  as  we  shall  see  : 

In  the  account  which  was  pub.  in  my  Address  to  the  gen.  court  in  the  year  1800  of  the  prob.  of  life 
in  the  So.,  I  had  no  other  end  in  view,  than  to  show  that  they  were  so  much  higher  than  those  in  the 
T.  from  which  the  prems.  were  computed,  as  to  secure  the  So.  against  all  danger  from  continuing 
those  prems.  in  its  future  assu.  But  1  never  considered  those  prob.  as  affording  sufficient  data  for  the 
construction  of  a  T.  of  the  values  of  L.  nnnu.  at  all  ages,  or  thought  that  tt  would  be  prudent  to 
found  any  important  nteasures  ufon  documents  so  scanty  and  imperfect.  Having  been  regarded, 
however,  as  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  increased  longevity  of  mankind,  which  had  of  late  become 
a  very  popular  opinion,  not  only  T.  of  life  annu.,  etc.,  have  been  computed  from  these  defective 
materials,  out  the  So.  has  been  urged  to  adopt  them  as  the  basis  of  all  its  future  operations. 

He  then  passes  on  to  his  own  T. : 

The  following  T.,  though  computed  from  a  corrected  account  of  the  prob.  of  life  in  the  So.,  are  still 
dedtued  from  documents,  particularly  in  the  earlier  parts  of  life,  much  too  defective  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  hai*e  been  constructed  merely  for  the  Purpose  of  effecting  some  calculations  directed  to  be 
fnade  by  the  last  gen.  court  of  the  So. 

Here  follows  the  T. — or  rather  a  combination  of  the  results  of  the  4  tables  presented 
by  Mr.  Morgan : 

Tabu  showing  the  Prob,  of  the  Duration  of  Human  Lifty  the  Value  of  Annu. ,  and  the 
Single  and  Ann.  Prem,  for  Life  Ins.,  according  to  the  Experience  of  the  Equitable  So, — 
W.  Morgan,  1828. 


Age. 

Living. 

Dying. 

Expectation. 

Value  of 
Annu. 

Single 
Premium. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age. 

20 

3000 

21 

4I'II 

21*572 

34246 

1517 

20 

21 

2979 

22 

40*40 

21 

22 

2957 

23 

3970 

22 

23 

2934 

23 

3900 

23 

24 

291 1 

23 

38-31 

24 

25 

2888 

23 

37-61 

20*566 

37*175 

1724 

25 

26 

286s 

23 

36-82 

26 

27 

2842 

23 

3620 

27 

28 

2819 

23 

35-49 

28 

29 

2796 

24 

3478 

29 

30 

2772 

24 

34-08 

19*493 

40299 

1-967 

30 

31 

2748 

24 

33*37 

31 

32 

2724 

24 

3266 

32 

33 

2700 

25 

31*95 

33 

34 

2675 

25 

3' -24 

34 

35 

2650 

25 

3053 

18*292 

43-796 

2*270 

35 
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Age. 

Living. 

Dying. 

Expectation. 

Value  of  1   Single 
Annu.   1  Premium. 

Annual 
Premium. 

Age. 

36 

2625 

25 

29*82 

36 

37 

2600 

26 

29*10 

37 

38 

2574 

26 

2839 

38 

39 

2548 

26 

27-67 

39 

40 

2522 

26 

26*95 

16*854 

47-984 

2*687 

40 

41 

2496 

27 

26*23 

41 

42 

2469 

% 

25*51 

42 

43 

2442 

2479 

43 

44 

2414 

29 

24*07 

44 

45 

2385 

31 

2336 

15-244 

52*671 

3-243 

^1 

46 

2354 

32 

22*66 

46 

^Z 

2322 

32 

21*96 

tl 

48 

2290 

33 

21*26 

49 

2257 

33 

20*57 

19*80 

49 

50 

2224 

36 

13-481 

57799 

3992 

50 

SI 

2188 

39 

19*18 

51 

52 

2149 

40 

i8w 
17*86 

52 

53 

2109 

42 

53 

54 

2067 

44 

17*22 

54 

P 

2023 
1976 

47 

16*58 

11*652 

63*131 

4990 

55 

49 

15*96 

56 

12 

1927 

52 

15-36 

57 

1875 

54 

1477 

58 

12 

I82I 

57 

1419 

59 

1764 

§ 

1363 

9846 

68389 

6306 

60 

61 

1705 

1309 

61 

63 

i6j5 

61 

12*55 

62 

f3 

1584 

63 

12*01 

63 

64 

1521 

65 

11*49 

64 

^ 

1456 
1390 

66 
68 

10*99 
10*48 

8-337 

72*783 

7795 

65 
66 

^ 

1322 

69 

9*99 

67 

1253 
1 182 

71 

9*69 

68 

69 

72 

906 

69 

70 

IIIO 

72 

§•61 

67342 

77*474 

iox>i7 

70 

71 

1038 

72 

817 

71 

72 

966 

72 

775 

72 

73 

894 

72 

7*33 

73 

74 

822 

72 

6*93 

74 

75 

P2 

72 

6-55 

5-1997 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

75 

76 

678 

69 

6*20 

1 

76 

?s 

609 

66 

5-83 

77 

^1 

61 

5*49 

78 

81 

59 
57 
54 

5*12 
476 
442 

3-7815 

•  >  • 

•  •  • 

81 

83 

312 

51 

4'io 

83 

|3 

261 

50 

381 

83 

l< 

211 

43 

360 

84 

fl 

168 

37 

3*39 

2*6201 

•  >  • 

•  •  • 

8s 

86 

131 

31 

3*21 

86 

u 

100 
75 

25 
19 

3-05 
2*90 

li 

89 

56 

14 

2*71 

89 

90 

42 

II 

2-45 

17948 

1 

•  •  •            •  •  • 

90 

91 

31 

9 

*'£* 

91 

92 

22 

7 

I  81 

92 

93 

15 

6 

I '43 

i 

93 

94 

9 

5 

1*05 

1 

94 

21 

4 

3 

0*750 

•2427 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

95 

96 

I 

I 

0*500 

96 

In  the  original  the  annu.  values  are  given  for  each  year  from  20  to  95  ;  and  the  ins. 
values  for  each  year  from  20  to  70.  For  our  present  purposes  the  quinquennial  abstract 
will  suffice. 
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The  statement  of  the  directors  of  the  So.,  presented  to  the  gen.  court  22nd  Jan.  1829, 
contained  the  following  passages  : 

They  have,  nevertheless,  thought  it  their  daty  to  ascertain  whether  any  T.  accurately  deduced  from 
the  experience  of  this  So.  do  now  exist ;  and  whether  it  be  possible  to  construct  sucn  T.  Tfuy  are 
satisfied  thai  the  T.  already  pub. professing  to  be  founded  u^on  "  the  Equitable  experience  "  cannot 
be  relied  upon  :  in  proof  oY  this  it  might  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  although  each  has 
been  constructed  by  an  eminent  mathematician,  tney  do  not  agree ;  but  in  truth  those  gentlemen  had 
not  before  them  Perfect  or  complete  materials.  No  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  plurality  of  pol. 
effected  on  one  life ;  and  other  deficiencies  exist  which,  without  implying  any  want  of  skiU  in  the 
framers,  necessarily  produce  inaccuracy  in  the  T. 

To  furnish  the  means  of  constructing  a  T.  would  necessarily  require  much  time  and  labour,  and 
perhaps  occasion  some  extraordinary  expense.  And  it  must  be  observed  that  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  persons  ins.  at  the  earlier  ages,  theT.  could  not  accurately  describe  the  expec.  of  life 
throughout  its  whole  duration. 

In  a  letter  addressed  (in  1829)  to  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  M.P.,  who  had 

been  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Friendly  Sos.  in  1825,  by  Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  the 

writer  drew  his  attention  to  the  pub.  by  Mr.  Finlaison  of  the  mort.  experience  of  the 

Gov.  annuitants,  and  then  urged  upon  him  the  importance  of  also  having  compiled  and 

made  public  the  mort  experience  of  the  "great  estabs.  for  granting  assurances."    He  said 

he  was  aware  the  time  and  expense  of  such  an  inquiry  at  the  Equitable  might  be 

considerable,  but  he  thought  if  Gov.  were  applied  to,  it  would  lend  its  assistance.    He 

then  adds  : 

I  confess,  however,  as  a  member  of  that  So.,  I  should  regret  exceedingly  that  the  fear  of  expense 
should  induce  us  to  owe  this  advantage  to  anything  but  our  own  exertions.  We  have  succeeded  and 
grown  wealthy  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  experience  which  we  owe  to  the  industry  of  those  who 
preceded  us ;  they  have  now  pass^  away,  and  although  to  them  all  expression  of  our  gratitude  is 
vain,  we  owe  it  to  our  own  character  not  merelv  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  our  successors  the  light 
which  conducted  us  to  prosperity,  but  to  collect  and  cherish  every  additional  ray  our  experience 
has  furnished,  which  may  ada.  to  its  permanence  or  utility. 

A  note  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  ed.  of  Deed,  Addresses,  etc.,  1833,  p.  291,  is  as  follows  : 

In  the  last  year  (1830)  the  prob.  of  life 
in  the  So.  have  been  much  the  same  upon 
the  whole  as  in  former  years.  Compared 
with  those  of  the  Northampton  T.  and 
with  the  Equitable  experience,  they  had 
been  as  annexed : 

lliough  the  whole  number  of  deaths 
has  been  almost  the  same  in  the  last  as 
in  the  three  or  four  preceding  years,  it 
appeared  from  comparing  the  proportion 
of  deaths  in  the  separate  decades  under 
the  age  of  60,  that  they  often  differ  from 
each  other  in  different  years,  arising  from 
causes  which  I  have  explained.  .  .  . 
In  the  decades  above  the  a^e  of  60,  it 
api>ears  that  little  or  no  variation  takes 
place,  and  that  the  decrements  of  life  are 
generally  the  same  with  those  in  the 
Northampton  T. ;  but  if  we  were  to  reason  from  the  mort.  between  80  and  90,  we  shpuld  conclude  that 
the  decrements  in  the  So.  were  to  those  in  the  Northampton  T.  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  4 ;  but  no 
conclusion  can  be  deduced  from  the  experience  of  a  single  year. 

There  are  numerous  comments  and  criticisms  upon  Mr.  W.  Morgan's  T.  scattered 
through  the  works  of  that  and  the  succeeding  period,  especially  in  Bail/s  and  Milne* s 
Treatises  ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  dwell  upon  these  now. 

Mr.  Arthur  Xorgan'i  T.  (1834).— In  1834  there  was  pub.  by  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan,  the 
then  Act.  of  the  So.,  T.  showing  the  total  number  of  persons  assured  in  the  Equitable  So. 
from  its  commencement  in  September^  1762,  to  January  i,  1829,  distinguishing  their  ages  cU 
the  time  of  admission  into  the  So.,  and  exhibiting  the  number  of  years  during  which  they 
have  continued  members  of  it ;  the  periods  of  life  at  which  their  assu.  have  terminated;  and 
the  ages  which  the  surviving  members  had  attained  on  the  1st  of  January,  1829.  To  which 
are  added  T.  of  the  prob.  and  expec.  of  the  durcUion  of  human  life  deduced  from  these  docu- 
ments ;  a  statement  of  the  disorders  (as  certified  to  the  Court  of  Directors)  of  which  4095 
persons  assured  have  died  in  32  years  ending  December  31,  1832  ;  and  a  supplement  showing 
the  mort.  of  the  So.  for  the  years  1829,  1 830,  183 1,  and  1832.  By  way  of  "introduction 
to  the  T.,    the  author  says  : 

From  the  time  when  the  So.  was  first  estab.  until  within  the  last  few  years,  it  certainly  was  never 
contemplated,  by  those  who  were  engaged  or  consult^  in  conducting  its  affairs,  that  the  prob.  of  life 
amongst  its  members  would  afford  sufficient  data  for  constructing  T.  of  the  expectations  of  the 
duration  of  human  life,  or  of  the  values  of  life  annu.,  which  might  be  safely  available  for  any  practical 
pnrp<Mes ;  nor  were  the  accounts  arranged  with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  ot  a  distinct  statement  of  the 
duration  of  the  lives  assured  at  each  particular  age  as  displayed  in  the  following  T. ;  although  an  ann. 
compuison  of  the  prob.  of  life  in  the  So.  with  those  in  the  Northampton  T.  has  been  regularly  made 
in  conformity  with  a  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Price  to  the  court  of  directors  in  1776.  The  great  value, 
^^^^h  ^^»ch  has  of  late  years  attached  to  the  information  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  records 
of  the  Equitable  So.  with  regard  to  the  duration  of  human  life,  and  the  important  measures  founded 
upon  Its  experience  in  this  respect,  which  were  proposed  in  the  gen.  court  previously  to  the  last 
decennial  investi^tion,  have  induced  the  directors  to  give  this  subject  their  most  serious  attention : 
mna  under  a  conviction  that  the  accounts  hitherto  given  of  the  mort.  which  has  taken  place  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Equitable  So.  have  not  been  stated  with  perfect  accuracy,  nor  sufficiently  detailed, 
they  have  directed  the  minute  and  laborious  investigation  to  be  made,  the  results  of  which  are  now 
presented  to  the  So. 


Should  have  died  by  the 

Age.       Number. 

Died. 

Northampton 
T. 

Equitable 
Experience. 

20  to  30 
30  »  40 
40  ..  50 
50  ..  60 
60  „  70 
70  „  80 
80  „  90 

1627 
1880 
1241 

80 

2 
II 
»9 
34 
55 
47 
18 

li 

38 
62 

59 
50 
15 

3 

9 

20 

4a 
55 

50 
15 

186 

247 

»94 
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By  w«jr  of  note  to  the  preceding 
he  gives  the  annexed  "comparison 
for  Uieyeor  1833,"  and  says  that  the 
statement  in  Mr.  W.  Morgan's  Ad- 
dress in  April,  iSoo,  was  made  up 
from  the  results  of  a  'effs.  of  this 
kind  for  the  30  yeais  ending  31 
December,  1799. 

He  next  proceeds  to  describe  in 
detail  the  means  taken  to  secure  a 
faithful  record  of  "all  ihc  lives 
which  have  been  assured  in  the 
Equitable  So.  from  the  lime  of  SVi 
commencement  in  Seplember,  1761, 
to  the  1st  January,  1E39 — a  period 
exceeding  G7  years."  He,  after 
completing  his  description,  says  : 


;   «- 

Nun,lH-r1ivi« 
1  Juuiij,  iBiJ 

^^L. 

1      10  to  19 

5S 

0 

■      20  „    29 

349 

4 

873 

4 

1     40  „  49 

f. 

1     S°  .•  59 

1909 

30 

'     60..  69 

58 

63 

70  .,  79 

90  ..  96 

4 

6601 

311 

25' 

iiChui 


hibiud  oi 


ich  putticolu  ««,  _th< 
imoiigit  ttacwtaole  bod7or~u>m 


ofca 


imber  of  pcrtoni  »lio  have  m, 


iiD.wiIb(he£^i'/ai& 


I  furniih  connected  with  Ih 
HtAiy  for  the  pnrpotc  of 


The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  T.  referred  to,  and  hereinafter  called  Table  A.  The 
whole  numtier  of  persons  ins.  in  the  So.  from  its  commencement  in  September,  176a, 
down  to  I  Jnnuary,  iSag,  was  11,398  persons  ! 

Of  whom  there  continued  members  until  dca.th     5144 

Of  whom  there  ceased  to  be  memtier^  by  surrender,  forfeiture,  or 

expiration  of  th^r  poL 9314 

Of  whom  there  remained  members  living  I  January,  1829  ...         ^3° 

Total  members  in  66^  year* Zli398 

This  information  was  also  arranged  in  quinquennial  periods,  as  follows : 
Mr.  Morgan  remarks  hereon  : 


Itii 


«a,  thenfore,  that 


of  ch 


A  second  T.  given  contained 
an  account  of  the  duration  of  the 
lives  of  those  persons  only  who, 
having  effected  ins.  in  the  Society 
between  Sept  176a,  and  Jan.  i, 
1S29,  either  lived  and  continued 
thnr  ins.  to  the  close  of  the  latter 
year,  or  died  in  the  intervening 
period.  It  was  derived  from  the 
former  T,  by  a  process  which  Mr. 
MoT)[an  describes  in  detail,  and  the 
results  it  furnishes  will  be  given 
more  in  detail  presently.  This  is 
termed  Table  1. 

Mr.  Morgan  says; 

'  i(  Ibc  Tabla  of  Pmb.  and  Eip«.  of  Lite  fiom  the  («ie 


I       Age.. 

Veai^'of'lifo 

Died. 

Diicon- 
tinued. 

.,Sf., 

1    7  to  10 

152 

7 

io„   IS 

1,050 

5 

36 

'  "S-  20 

91 

79 

20,,  IS 

7,402 

51 

819 

83 

25 ..  30 

114 

105a 

vi 

30..  3S 

37.5^6 

207 

13^3 

35..  40 

35.389 
3».374 

365 

1392 

607 

40,.  45 

4*5 

1312 

37.496 

1109 

50 ..  55 

3».S5o 

922 

55..  60 

639 

549 

19,182 

6i8 

ISO 

65..  70 

12.364 

631 

217 

547 

70.,  75 
75..  80 

0.447 

ta 

350 

So,,  85 

908 

85..  90 

246 

4 

90..  95 

35 

' 

Total     ... 

266,872 

S144 

93»4 

6930 

-half  of  Ch 


._ sen  tbe  un  30  and  40i«6i, 

tiaiied  their  k«iii.  betweoa  thoKage*  itayisi  the  halt  of  tbii  nan 
et,f  15,  there  reauini  61^558.  The  number  oldeatbi  between  the  of 


"'f^  OBif  40  b'af  b 


until  tiler  h&d  entered  upon  another  year  of  age.    With  (hii  correction,  tbe  rare  of  mart,  which  hoi 
pi«.ailed  in  the  So.  arnonEil  all  the  Urea  uiurcd,  tiken  «llectivelT.  an  >n  iTeraEr  albj  T«an.  ending 

d  to  beai  itated  in  the  following  T.i  whicbaltoconuinitherjiteDfinon. 

lake  of  campuiKui,  accnding  to  the  JV^oHiamft.m,  Cktilir.  and  Ctrtiili  1. 
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The  following  is  the  T.  referred  to.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Table  A  includes  all 
the  lives  ins.  in  the  So.;  Table  B  omits  all  who  did  not  continue  their  ins.  to  1st  Jan. 
1829.     The  mort.  results  in  the  two  tables  are  therefore  necessarily  very  different. 


Aget. 

EffuifabU 
Table  A. 

Equitab/e 
Table  B. 

Norikampton, 

Chesier. 
Males  &  Females. 

Carlisle, 

one  in 

one  in 

one  in 

one  in 

one  in 

20  to  29 

139* 

7i- 

64- 

8o- 

132* 

30,.  39 

io8- 

73* 

54- 

71- 

94* 

40  „  49 

8r 

62- 

42- 

50- 

70- 

50,,  59 

46- 

40- 

30- 

40- 

54- 

6o„  69 

24-6 

22* 

21* 

22 'i 

24' 

70,,  79 
&>„  89 

11*9 

II' 

II* 

II- 

12* 

6- 

6- 

s* 

6- 

5-Vio 

Mr.  A.  Morgan  says  : 

The  method  adopted  in  the  construction  of  Table  A  is  similar  to  that  pursued  by  M.  Deparcieuz 
with  respect  to  the  T.  which  he  formed  from  the  list  of  various  tontines  in  France,  llii.s  method  is 
liable  to  the  objection  that  it  does  not  accurately  represent  the  raort.  of  lives  selected  at  any  one 
particular  aj^e.  In  a  body  of  lives  of  the  same  age,  all  selected  as  healthy  from  the  general  mass 
of  mankind,  it  is  obvious  that  the  rate  of  mort.  must  be  considerably  less  for  the  first  10  or  20  years 
after  selection,  than  amongst  those  from  whom  they  are  thus  chosen.  As,  however,  these  selected 
lives  advance  in  age,  their  general  health  and  the  rate  of  mortality  amongst  them  will  naturally 
approximate  to  the  common  standard.  This  approximation  cannot  be  accurately  estimated  if  the  obs. 
be  taken  from  a  blended  mass  of  lives,  selected  at  the  age  of  20  for  instance,  which  have  attained  the 
age  of  50,  and  of  lives  stlecled  at  the  age  50.  The  rate  of  mort.  will  for  the  former  class  be  less,  for 
the  latter  greater,  than  that  which  occurs  in  either  class  separately.  The  correct  method,  therefore, — 
(if  sufficient  data  existed)— would  unquestionablv  be  to  make  distinct  T.  from  the  mort.  of  each  distinct 
class.  The  numbers  of  each  separate  class  in  the  T.  now  presented  are  insufficient  for  that  purpose, 
and  there  is  a  variance  observable  in  the  rates  of  mort.  at  uifferent  ages  when  estimated  in  this  manner 
which  renders  it  scarcely  possible  to  graduate  a  T.  from  them. 

There  were  enumerated  in  the  detailed  T.  70  ages  of  admission,  beginning  with  7  and 

ending  with  88 — but  only  10  lives  were  admitted  after  completing  their  67th  year.     The 

greatest  age  attained  by  any  life  ins.  was  94.     This  life  was  admitted  at  age  62.     A  life 

admitted  at  age  88  passed  out  by  discontinuance  of  the  poL  at  age  92.     R^^arding  the 

ages  generally,  Mr.  Morgan  says : 

Of  the  lives  assu.  in  the  Equitable  So.,  by  far  the  greater  number  have  been  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  30  and  50,  and  a  very  large  proportion  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40;  whilst  comparatively 
few  of  those  who  have  been  admitted  under  the  ages  of  28  or  30  have  continued  their  assu.  for  more 
than  7  or  8  years,  or  bevond  the  age  of  35 ;  it  is  therefore  between  the  ages  30  and  50  that  the  rate  of 
mort.  is  chiefly  ajffectea  by  the  circumstance  of  recruiting  lives  selected  at  earl;^  ages,  which  have  in 
the  course  of^ years  approximated  to  the  gen.  average  of  mort.,  with  other  lives  selected  at  more 
advanced  ages. 

We  are  next  told  : 

In  the  T.  derived  from  Table  B,  firom  which  the  lives  of  all  persons  are  excluded  whose  asin.  have 
been  terminated  otherwise  than  by  death,  of  whom  the  greater  number  were  under  50  years  of  age, 
the  prob.  of  life  between  the  ages  30  ana  50  will  be  found  to  be  given  considerably  lower  than  in 
Table  A.  But  as  the  numbers  who  have  thus  left  the  So.  have  been  replaced  by  the  annual  admission 
of  new  members,  this  table  (B)  may  be  considered  as  representing  more  nearly  than  Table  A  the 
mort.  of  a  stationary  body  of  select  lives ^  or  rather  a  pop.  in  which  the  waste  of  each  year  is  supplied 
by  the  admission  of  fresh  lives  so  as  to  keep  the  mass  of  those  in  being  together,  to  a  certain  number. 
It  has  the  advantage  also  of  being  the  safer  T.  of  the  two  for  most  of  the  practical  purposes  of  a 
life  office,  giving  the  prob.  and  expec.  of  life  somewhat  lower  than  those  deduced  from  the  mort.  of 
separate  classes,  in  a  few  cases  where  these  latter  have  been  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  some 
estimate  from.    .    . 

Then  there  follows,  in  illustration,  this  comparative  T.  of  the  expec.  of  the  duration 

of  human  life  according  to  various  T. : 


Ages. 

Deparcieux. 

Carlisle. 

Equitable. 

Deduced  from  the 

Table  A. 

Table  B. 

mort.  of  each 
particular  class. 

20 

40-29 

41-46 

4177 

37*05 

3800 

30 

3417 

34*34 

34-68 

3>'52 

3227 

35 

3095 

31-00 

3108 

2866 

29*47 

40 

2776 

27  61 

2755 

2565 

26-55 

45 

24-02 

24-46 

24*04 

22-55 

2353 

50 

20-05 

2I-II 

2053 

19*37 

20*00 

55 

I715 

1758 

1716 

16-28 

60 

14*16 

14*34 

14-11 

13*53 

65 

11-42 

11-79 

1 1  36 

11-07 

70 

879 

9-18 

899 

869 

ZS 

6-43 

7-01 

7-00 

643 

80 

473 

5*51 

5*51 

4-50 

85 

3*33 

412 

4-02 

3*23 

90 

1-77 

328 

2*16 

2-19 
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The 

following 

Tables  deducetl  by  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan  fr 

the  data  stated  a 

1(1  deiign 

ted  liy  coireiponiiine  letters 

Tahip  A. 

Tibi 

». 

Age. 

Living. 

Dyl«e. 

E.l«.Uti«n. 

Living. 

Dying. 

E.pecu.ion. 

Age. 

10 

5000 

36 

48-318 

5000 

38 

43-731 

10 

36 

47-665 

4962 

38 

43062 

36 

47009 

4924 

38 

42-390 

"3 

36 

46-352 

4!>S6 

38 

41-716 

13 

'4 

4S56 

36 

45691 

4B48 

38 

41-039 

14 

"S 

4820 

36 

45-029 

4810 

39 

40-359 

;j 

i6 

4784 

^t 

44-364 

4771 

40 

396SS 

'7 

4748 

36 

43697 

473' 

40 

39-016 

17 

IS 

471! 

36 

43-017 

4691 

42 

38-345 

18 

>9 

4076 

35 

42 '354 

4649 

45 

37  ■087 

'9 

464: 

34 

41-370 

4604 

50 

37050 

4607 

33 

40974 

4554 

54 

36-451 

4574 

33 

40-266 

4500 

56 

35883 

"3 

454" 

33 

39-555 

4444 

58 

35-329 

23 

a4 

4508 

33 

38-^40 

4386 

ss 

34-789 

24 

S 

4475 

34 

38  ■■23 

4328 

s! 

34249 

*l 

444' 

34 

37-4' I 

4270 

58 

33-707 

26 

'Z 

4407 

34 

36-696 

4212 

S8 

33165 

27 

zS 

4373 

34 

35  977 

4"  54 

5f 

32-621 

38 

ag 

4339 

34 

35-255 

4090 

58 

32-075 

39 

3° 

4J05 

35 

"§ 

4038 

H 

3' -529 

30 

31 

4270 

a 

39S1 

s5 

30-973 

31 

32 

4235 

33-084 

3925 

56 

rx 

32 

33 

4199 

37 

32-364 

3S69 

55 

33 

34 

4161 

3f 

31647 

38.4 

S3 

29-264 

34 

li 

*'^i 

38 

30-934 

3761 

53 

28-669 

35 

4086 

39 

30-217 

3708 

53 

28073 

36 

H 

4047 

40 

29-503 

3655 

S3 

27-472 

11 

38 

4007 

41 

2S-753 

3602 

53 

26-869 

39 

396S 

43 

aS-ogz 

3549 

53 

36-263 

39 

4° 

39JI 

43 

27-395 

3496 

53 

25653 

40 

4" 

3879 

44 

36-693 

3+43 

S3 

25-040 

4> 

42 

3835 

44 

25-994 

3390 

S3 

24-424 

4* 

43 

379" 

44 

35-290 

W, 

S3 

23-804 

43 

44 

3747 

45 

24-581 

53 

23-,So 

44 

■♦1 

3701 

47 

23-873 

3231 

53 

22-552 

45 

46 

3655 

47 

23-174 

3'78 

54 

31  920 

46 

H 

3608 

48 

22-469 

3124 

54 

21   290 

47 

48 

3560 

49 

21766 

3070 

S4 

20-656 

43 

49 

35" 

5° 

21-065 

3016 

54 

30017 

49 

50 

3461 

Sa 

20-360 

2962 

56 

19-373 

SO 

51 

3409 

19-661 

2906 

58 

'8-736 

51 

SI 

3354 

18-977 

2848 

60 

i8-io8 

52 

S3 

3196 

18-302 

3788 

62 

17487 
16-873 

53 

54 

3»34 

64 

17643 

1726 

66 

54 

11 

3170 

66 

2660 

70 

i6'2So 

11 

3'04 

70 

16-340 

2590 

73 

15706 

n 

3034 

75 

15-705 

2517 

75 

'5'47 

57 

58 

11^ 

15-091 

2442 

77 

14-597 

58 

59 

S^ 

14-491 

2365 

14-056 

59 

60 

3796 

13-9' I 

2285 

13530 

61 

2708 

90 

13-347 

61 

62 

1618 

9' 

■2789 

2117 

87 

12-524 

62 

f3 

=5'7 

93 

12231 

2030 

87 

12-039 

63 

64 

1434 

95 

tt-6to         1 

1943 

87 

11-556 

64 

t^ 

2339 

100 

ti-134 

1S56 

87 

11-074 

65 

3139 

a 

.0-609         1 

i;69 

87 

10-594 

66 

^ 

2134 

10-106 

1682 

87 

tl 

2016 

9-61S 

'595 

87 

Ve^Jt 

69 

1915 

IIS 

9' 146 
S-699 

1508 

87 

9-i6g 
S-699 

69 

70 

1800 

"S 

1421 

87 

70 

71 

16S5 

lis 

8-359 

1334 

87 

8-234 

7> 

7a 

1570 

"5 

7-827 

1247 

87 

7-774 

72 
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Table  A. 

Table  B.                                   I 

1 

Age. 

Living. 

Dying. 

Expectation. 

Li\ing. 

'    Dying. 

?7 

1  Expectation. 

Age. 

73 

1455 

"5 

7*406 

I160 

7*319 

73 

74 

1340 

"5 

6*999 

1073 

87                 6*872 

74 

75 

1225 

114 

6609 

98S 

87              6*435 

75 

76 

ZIII 

109 

6*236 

899 

87              6009 

76 

11 

1002 

105 

5860 

812 

86             5*599 

11 

897 

lOI 

5*487          1 

726 

86             5*203 

S 

796 

96 

5  120 

640 

86             4835 

P 

7c» 

93 

4754 

554 

82             4*509 

80 

81 

607 

90 

4*406 

472 

76             4-205 

81 

82 

517 

!5 

4-086          1 

396 

70             3*916 

82 

P 

432 

83 

3*791 

326 

65              3650 

!3 

54 

349 

73 

3*574 

261 

56              3*434 

84 

Si 

276 

61 

3*387 

205 

46              3  236 

II 

86 

215 

50 

3*207 

159 

38              3028 

«7 

165 

42 

3027 

121 

30              2*822 

87 

88 

123 

34 

2*890 

91 

25              2588 

88 

89 

89 

22 

2*803 

66 

20              2-378 

89 

90 

67 

18 

2559 

46 

16              2*195 

90 

91 

49 

14 

2*316 

30 

10              2*100 

91 

92 

35 

II 

2*042 

20 

7 

1*900 

92 

93 

24 

8 

1*750 

IX 

5 

1*653 

93 

94 

16 

7 

I  *375 

8 

4 

1*375 

94 

95 

9 

5 

1*055         i 

4 

2 

1*250 

9| 

96 

4 

3 

750 

2 

I 

IXXX) 

96 

97 

I 

I 

•500 

I 

I 

•500 

97 

Mr.  Milne,  in  his  art.  **Mort.,  Human/'  £ncy.  Bri/.,  1837,  favourably  reviews  the  T. 

as  follows : 

Thus  it  appears  that  in  this  very  valuable  T.,  which  had  long  been  wanted  before  it  appeared,  and  it 
one  of  the  manv  important  benefits  derived  by  the  public  from  the  Equitable  Assu.  So.,  the  progress 
of  all  the  21,398  lives  through  the  different  ages  from  7  to  94,  so  long  as  they  respectively  remained  in- 
sured, the  respective  ages  at  which  they  entered  the  do.  and  at  which  thev  went  out  of  it,  whether  bj 
death  or  discontinuance  of  assu.,  are  distinctly  shown,  and  the  means  of  determining  the  law  of  mort. 
amongst  the  lives  arc  given,  even  for  detormmini;  it  amongst  those  separately  which  were  admitted 
at  anyone  age,  so  far  as  their  limited  numbers  will  allow. 

Mr.  A.  Morgan  stated  that  the  number  of  female  lives  ins.  in  the  Equitable  from  its 
commencement  "has  been  so  small  that  the  prob  of  life  given  in  Table  A  of  the  pub. 
experience  may  be  confidently  taken  to  represent  the  value  of  lives  of  males  only. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  rep.  we  have  the  following  T.,  "showing  the  disorders  (as 
certified  to  the  court  of  directors)  of  which  persons  assu.  by  the  Equitable  So.  have  died 
during  32  years  from  the  I  Jan.  1801  to  the  31  Dec.  1832.*'  This  was  in  fact  a  prolong- 
ation of  the  T.  already  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  art. 


DiSBASBS. 


Accidents    

Angina  Pectoris   

Aneurism 

Apoplexy... 

Asthma    

Atrophy  

Cancer 

Childbirth  

Cholera  Morbus 

Consumption 

Convulsion  Fits 

Decay  (natural  and  old 

age)  

Diabetes 

Disorders  not  properly 

defined 

Dropsy 

Dropsy  on  Chest  

D^entery   

Disease  of  Stomach  and 

Digestive  Organs 

Diseased  Liver 

Disease  of  Bladder  and 

Urinary  Passages 

Epilepsy  

luysipelas  

Fevers,  General  

Bilious  

Nervous 


, 10  to  20 

20  to  30 

JO  to  40 

40  to  50 

•  •• 

7 

•  •  • 

XI 

•  >  • 

•  •• 

8 

x6 

•  •• 

•  «• 

I 

a 

I 

4 

as 

56 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

a 

•  •• 

•  •• 

4 

7 

•  •• 

•  •• 

a 

5 

•  •• 

•  •• 

a 

2 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

5 

4 

23 

63  1 

83 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

4 

50  to  60  60  to  70  70  to  80  80,  etc. 


9 
xo 

3 

X 


2 

a 

% 

3 

a 

a 

30 

5 

3 

XX 

39 

*3 

3 

X2 

37 

% 

7 

55 

xo 

X3 


45 

••• 

129 
20 

XX 

14 

•  •• 

<f 


xo 

a 

20 
67 

5a 

5 

28 

54 

25 

2 

6 
6x 
xo 

9 


47 

•  •  • 

X69 
26 

X5 
15 

•  •• 

9 
66 

3 
X28 

X 


•7 
83 
59 

XX 

31 
49 

44 

2 

7 

70 
8 

9 


5 

26 

X 

86 

22 

6 


.1 


241 

X 

X2 
50 

4* 

XX 

22 

23 

41 

4 
3 

34 

a 

S 


4 
3 

x6 
4 


X 
X 


Total. 


X87 

X 


7 
3 
3 

2 
2 


40 
M5 

74 

43 

43 

4 
27 

''% 
^1 

79 

X83 
34 

X06 
175 

X28 

X9 
26 
a6a 
37 
4a 
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DiSRASKfl. 


ZO  to  20    20  to  30    30  to  40    40  to  50    50  to  60 


••• ••■•••f»* 


Fever,  Inflammatory 
„      Putrid    

Gout 

Inflammation  of  the 

„    Uowcls 

Lungs   

Hrain 

Chest  and  I 

„    Peripneumony    | 

Mortification 

jMurdered    

Palsy 

Pleurisy    

jQuincy 

jRupturc    oif    a     Blood 

I    yosscl  

iSlain  in  War 

■Smallpox 

|Stone 

Suicide 

Water  on  the  Brain 


60  to  70 '  70  to  80  80,  etc.  !  Total. 


6 

X 

7 

x6 

45 

t 


2 
17 

X 


xa 

4 

xa 

6 

z 

•  •• 

74 

9 

I 

2 


3» 
28 

38 

X26 

185 
64 

59 

46 

5 

«35 

4 

3 

8a 

4 

X 

xa 
»9 

9 


856 


294 


4095 


Finally,  this,  which  is  called  *'  Supplement  to  Table  A,"  showing  the  mort.  of  the  So. 
during  4  consecutive  years  : 


1830. 


1831. 


i»3-»- 


Died.     Living.    Died.       Living.     Dietl.    |  Living.     Died. 


7^0  9 
JO  „  19 
20  .,  29 
30  M  39 
40  ..  49 
50  „  59 
60  ,,69 
70  „  79 
80  ,,89 
90  ,,96 


•  •• 

•  •• 

.^; 

•  •  • 

4 

969 

3   ■ 

17x8 

22 

XQS2 

34 

Z208 

5«   , 

'^ 

45   ! 

«4 

0 

3 

687Z 

176 

I 

282 

<>3X 
1668 
IQ32 
1267 

565 
82 

3 
6777 


2 

zi 
19 
34 
55 
47 
x8 


«•• 

•  «• 

'  M 

•  •  • 

a 

918 

7 

1583 

«3 

1919 

29 

X297 

70 

561 

S 

91 

5 

z 

55 

249 

873 
15  J I 
1909 
«3" 

573 


X 

4 
ax 

30 
58 
60 

34 
4 


Total. 


Living.   Died. 


X 

»94 
Z099 

3691 
6500 
77x2 

5M3 
a»53 

343 
20 


9 

«S 

75 
Z27 


I 


z86 


6707   I   184       66OZ     2X2    1^  26956     758 


Xr.  T.  B.  Edmonds'i  Ohi.  (1837).— There  appeared  in  the  Lancet^  28  Oct.  1837,  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds,  a  paper:  Un  thi  influence  0/ at^e  and  selection  on  the 
mort.  of  the  members  of  the  Equitable  Society  during  a  period  of  67  years  ending  in  1 829. 
Mr.  Edmonds  says :  "  I'he  pub.  of  the  cxi>erience  of  this  So.  has  long  been  an  object 
of  general  desire  to  a  large  class  of  the  community.  This  desire  has  l>een  unexpectedly 
gratified,  and  the  public  are  now  in  possession  of  a  rich  fund  of  new  materials  for  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  regarding  human  mort.''  He  offers 
{inter  alia)  the  following  obs.  thereon  : 

.  .  There  had  been  ins.  250,618  (a  quarter  of  a  million)  years  of  life ;  that  is,  each  person  admitted 
had,  on  an  average,  been  ins.  iz|  ^*ears.  llie  number  of  deaths  having  been  5x44,  the  ann.  mort.  was 
2*05  p.c,  or  I  out  of  49  nearly.  The  number  who  have  lived  and  the  number  who  have  died  during 
everv  year  of  age,  have  been  state<l ;  and  the  number  so  living  or  dying  at  c>ach  age  have  been  distin- 
guished accunling  to  ages  when  admitted — a  distinciioM  never  htfore  intt\>duced  into  any  obs.  on  mort. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  mort.  suffered  by  annuitants  and  assured  lives  was  lower  than  the 
gen.  standard.  Among  w'ell-informed  persons  this  diminished  mort.  has  always  been  attribute]  to 
the  influence  of  "selrction,"  and  not  to  any  superiority  in  the  lives  of  (persons  in  the  middle  classes. 
In  the  case  of  annuitants,  lives  superior  to  the  grn.  average  were  perceived  and  selected ;  in  the  case 
of  lives  proposed  for  asRu.,  those  worse  than  average  lives  were  rejected ;  at  least  such  was  the 
prevailing  opinion.  Until  ike  pub.^  ko^vever^  of  the Jkre\eni  obs.  of  the  Equitable,  there  existed  no 
fositixfe  ct'iJence  that  selection  diminished  mort.  The  raateri.-ils  supplied  by  the  Equitable  serve  to 
show  that  the  mort.  at  any  given  age  depends  greatl}^  upon  the  time,  elapsed  since  admission,  and 
incn*ases  as  this  time  increases  with  considerable  uniformity.  They  also  show,  that  excluding  ins. 
which  have  emlurtHl  less  than  5  years,  the  mort.  experienced  in  the  Equitable  has  not  materially 
differed  from  Dr.  Price's  estimate,  as  exhibited  in  his  T.  for  Sweden. 

The  knowledge  of  the  number  who  have  lived  and  of  the  number  who  have  died  during  every  year 
of  age  is  all  that  is  re<]uired  for  determining  the  law  of  mort.  for  any  So.     .     .    . 

He  then  proceeds  to  arrange  in  a  new  form  some  of  the  facts  presented  by  Mr.  A. 

Morgan,  and  expounds  the  results  as  follows  : 

By  means  of  the  total  experience  of  the  Equitable  thus  arranged,  I  was  enabled  to  estab.  a  new 
and  rather  remarkable  fact,  viz.  that  the  mort.  increases  uniformly  as  the  time  from  admission 
increases.  When  the  mort.  of  all  the  members  of  zo  years'  standing  is  known,  the  mort.  of  the 
members  of  20,  or  any  other  number  of  years'  standing,  may  be  calculated.  An  increase  of  32^  p.c. 
in  thf  mort.,  for  every  add.  of  5  years  to  the  time  elapsed  since  admission,  will  represent  in  all  cases 
the  observed  facts 

\Vc  shall  pursue  the  considerations  here  introduced  under  Selection,  Influence  op. 

Mr.  Edmonds  proceeds  to  remark  upon  another  aspect  of  the  T.  : 

The  experience  of  the  Equitable  agrees  very  closely,  at  every  age  above  53,  with  my  T.  of  '*  mean  " 
mort.    ...    At  ages  under  53  years  the  agreement  between  toe  experience  of  the  Equitable  and 
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"  mean  "  T.  is  not  so  great.  .  .  .  The  T.  of  "  mean  *'  raort.  agrees  very  nearly  at  every  age  with 
the  T.  of  mort.  for  Sweden,  constructed  by  Dr.  Price,  and  recommended  by  him  as  the  best  standard 
of  general  mort.     .    .    . 

There  exist  several  T.  professedly  representing  the  experience  of  the  EquitabU^  all  of  which  are 
founded  upon  a  short  and  maccurate  veroal  statement  (containing  no  mure  than  half  a  dozen  numbers) 
made  by  the  late  Act.  of  the  So.  in  the  year  1800.  According  to  these  T.,  resting  upon  such  a  loose 
foundation,  the  Equitable  experience  agrees  nearly  with  the  Carlisle  T.  Hut  no  attempt  has  been 
made  by  the  respective  authors  to  confirm  their  T.,  by  comparing  them  with  the  real  and  properly- 
called  "  experience  "  of  the  Equitable  since  pub.    .    . 

In  1842  Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds  contributed  to  the  Lancet  a  paper,  On  the  Mort.   of  the 

Members  of  the  Amicable  and  Equitable  Assu.    Sos.^    which  we  have  to  notice.     The 

experience  of  the  Amicable  So.  during  the  33  years  from  1808  to  1 84 1  had  been  pub.  in 

1841.     Mr.  Edmonds  compares   the  results  of  this  and  the  Equitable  T.  of  1834  as 

follows  : 

^  The  obs.  of  the  Equitable  agrees  with  that  of  the  Amicable  in  indicating  52  years  of  age  as  the 
limit  dividing  human  life  into  two  well-marked  periods.  Hoth  these  obs.  being  in  accordance  with 
my  theory  of  mort.,  it  will  hence  follow  that  the  relative  mort.  at  different  ages  is  the  same  in  the 
Equitable  jA.%  it  is  in  ihit  Amicable ;  that  is  to  say,  taking  any  two  years  of  age  for  comparison, 
whatever  is  the  proportion  between  the  mortalities  at  these  ages  in  the  Amicable^  the  same 
proportion  will  be  found  existing  in  the  Equitable.  The  absolute  mort.  in  the  two  sos.,  however,  is 
not  the  same,  the  mort.  in  the  Amicable  at  any  age  being  8  p.c.  greater  than  it  is  in  the  Equitable  at 
the  same  age.  .  .  .  This  diffierence  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  satisfactorily  :  as  the  classes  of  people 
observed  and  the  times  of  obs.  were  not  dissimilar,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for 
preferring  one  statement  to  the  other.  The  only  seeming  advantage  which  the  Equitable  possesses 
over  the  Amicable  is  in  the  greater  comparative  multitude  of  its  facts.  But  notwithstanding  this 
superiority  in  numbers,  the  Equitable  results  do  not  better  accord  with  my  theory  of  mort.  than  do 
the  Amicable  results.    .    .    . 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  these  art.  under  other  heads. 

Mr.  Arthur  Morgan,  in  a  note  to  his  third  Address,  delivered  5  Sept.  1850,  said  : 

Very  exaggerated  notions,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  prevail  with  respect  to  the  profit  arising  from 
the  use  of  the  Northampton  T.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  considered  by  those  who  entertain 
such  notions,  that  every  assu.  for  life  is  a  contract  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  on  an  event 
which  is  sure  to  happen  ;  and  that  although  the  anticipated  payments  to  be  made  in  one  interval  of 
time  are  by  the  use  of  the  Northampton  T.  as  it  were  lightened,  a  much  heavier  charge  is  in  con- 
sequence accumulated  on  another  and  later  period. 

He  then  furnishes  the  following  instance  in  illustration  : — Out  of  3000  persons  aged  35 
years  each,  there  would  survive — 

T«  tK«  .„-  r.f  According  to  the  But  according  to  the  Difference  in  number 

To  the  age  of.  ^^^^p,^  r.  EquitabU  Exp'erience.  ^°;;,1--  rx^p^tnf e  T. 


45 
55 
65 
75 
85 
97 


2429 
1831 
1220 
622 
140 
none 


2700 
2290 
1649 

849 
190 

none 


188  less 

30  more 
202  more 
177  more 
50  more 


If  each  of  these  3000  individuals  were  assu.  in  £1200  to  be  paid  on  his  death,  the 
aggregate  sum  of  ;£"3,6cx),ooo  must  in  either  case  be  all  paid  in  62  years,  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  payments  would  be  as  stated  below  : 


In  the  first  ten  years 
Second  period 
Third  period 
Fourth  period 
Fifth  period 
Last  period 


Northampton  T. 

.  jf  685, 200 
717,600 
733,200 
717,600 
578,400 
168,000 


Equitable 
Experience. 

;f36o,00O 
492,000 
769,200 
960,000 
790,800 
228,000 


Amount  paid 

less  Equit. 

Experience. 

^  325, 200 
225,600 


Amount  paid 
more  Equit. 
Experience. 


36,000 
242,400 
212,400 

60,800 


^"3,600,000         ;f3,6oo,ooo         ;f55o»8oo         ;f55o.«x> 
It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  claims  arising  out  of  a  number  of  selected  lives 
assu.  at  the  age  of  35  will  increase  gradually,  and  not  arrive  at  their  greatest  amount  until 
the  expiration  of  nearly  40  years. 

In  the  1 2th  Ann.  Rep.  of  Reg. -Gen.,  pub.  1853,  Dr.  Farr  includes  a  valuation  of  the 
assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Equitable^  based  upon  the  return  which  Mr.  A.  Morgan  had 
submitted  to  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Joint-Stock  Cos.  in  1 841,  of  the  then 
existing  engagements  of  the  So.  Dr.  Farr  made  his  valuation  by  English  T.  No.  2,  at 
two  rates  of  interest,  with  a  view  to  contrast  it  with  a  valuation  made  under  the  North- 
ampton T.,  also  at  two  rates  of  interest.  The  total  sums  ins.  being  ;f  10,033,325.  The 
following  are  the  results  : 

Valuation  by  English  T. 
3  p.c.  .  4  p.c. 

Value  of  sums  insured     ...;f 6, 503, 789     ...  ;^5,752,40i 
Value  of  future  prems.     ...     2,927,789     ...     2,695,542 


Valuation  by  Northampton  T. 
3  p.c.  4  p.c. 

...;f 6, 704, 929    .../5,982,io7 

...      2,772,149      ...      2,560,619 


''^orof^?^irSk3,S76.<xx>       ;f3.os6.8S9       £l,n^.1^        /3,4aM88 


2  EaUITABLE    SO.,    MOftT.    EXPERIENCE    OF. 

Xr,  F«t«THud;'iT.  (ig53].— In  vol.  iil.  ot  Assu.  Mag.,  pub.  1853  (p.  366),  ar«  given 
under  head  of  "  Orig.  T/'  5  T.  based  upon  the  Kquitabli  KKperience,  "and  kindljr 
furnished  by  Mr.  Teter  Ilnrdy,  whose  aame  [adds  the  edilur]  we  do  nol  doubl  will  be 
received  as  a  sutHcienl  gu.iianlee  fur  tLeir  corrvclness."  Tlie  tinit  of  the  series  is  not  an 
orig.  T.,  it  being  simjily  a  repnnt  of  [<miitling  the  expec]  T.  A  pnb.  by  Mr.  A.  Morgan 
in  1834-  The  second  shmti  (he  logarithm  for  the  nunil>eis  living  al  each  age.  The  result* 
of  the  remaining  3  tables  aie  blemlcd  into  [he  following  : 

T.  skawing  the  pivb.  of  a  ghtti  lift  txisling  eiit  year  ;  the  present  value  ef  an  annu.  on 
a  single  lift  3  p.c.  ;  and  Ibt  prrseul  value  of  a  ret-irsion  i>/  /''OOt  ""^  '■*•■  corresponding 


siHglellfeal  3/.f.— IIQCIT* 


,  ■'^J4- 


1  Pr<.l,.  of 
Abb.      U.lng 

VaUio  of 

B?'" 

ASQ 

Prob.  i,f 

"  A..a.       11;^_ 

5l 

10  1    ■9928 

23-301 

29-216  i  1-202 

54 

-9802 

12-457      60-805 

451! 

■9927 

a3''76 

I9-5S5        1-224 

55 

■9791 

12090      6l^>74 

4717 

■9926 

83  045 

29-965    1    1-346 

56 

■9774 

1'  7'7   1   62-959 

?£> 

'3 

■9916 

12  91 1 

30-35U     1-269 

57 

■9753 

1 1 -347      ^-037 

■9925 

22  773 

30757  ,  '294 

SS 

■9733 
■9708 

10-984   ■   65^095 

sw 

IS 

■9925 

22-632 

31-169     1-319 

59 

10624   ,   66-144 

5690 

16 

■9924 

22-4S6 

3' "593     «o45 

60 

■96S5 

10-371    1   67-170 

S-960 

17      -9924 

^^■yfi 

32-019     1-372 

61 

-9667 

9923      68-1B4 

6-^6 

iS 

■9913 

32-478     1-401 

62 

-965a 

9-573 

69-296 

6177 

"9 

99*3 

3J-0J4 

32-940     1-431 

63 

■9632 

931S 

70-24B 

■9916 

21-836 

33-430     1-463 

&1 

■9609 

S-S54 

71-299 

7-335 

■99*3 

21-677 

33'949     1  ■497 

65 

■9573 

8-490 

73-359 

7  ■615 

■9927 

21-489 

34-49S     1-534 

66 

-953' 

8-135 

73393 

S-OM 

33 

■9927 

21-294 

35-065     1-573 

67 

-9493 

7-792 

74  393 

8-461 

34 

■9926 

21-094 

35-649     1-613 

68 

■9-152 

7-453 

75-379 

*5 

■9924 

20-887 

36-252     1-656 

69 

■9399 

76-345 

j6 

■9913 

20-67S 

36-S60  ,  1-700 

70 

■9361 

6-S^ 

77-270 

^l 

■991* 

20-463 

37'487  |1745 

71 

■9317 

6-486 

7819s 

3g 

■9911 

20'Z40 

38-135  I1795 

72 

■9267 

6-1  ;o 

79115 

19 

■991 1 

38-603     l-iM7 

73 

■9209 

5-858 

80-025 
80-9.8 

30 

■9918 

'9-774 

39-493  1  1-901 

74 

■9141 

5-551 

3' 

■99.8 

'9-534 

40-191  1  1-957 

75 

-9069 

V» 

81-782 

32 

■99' 5 

19-2S6 

40-913  1  2-D17 

76 

■9018 

82-618 

11 

•9911 

19036 

41-644    2-07S 

77 

-8953 

4-073 

83-476 

34 

■990S 

18781 

42-3S6    2-143 

78 

-8874 

4-377 

84-319 

3S 

■9907 

18-522 

43'+o  |2-2io 

79 

-8794 

4-0S0 

85-20; 

■9904 

18-256 

43-916  ,2-281 

80 

■K671 

m 

86-080 

■99CI 

17984 

44-  05  I  2'3S5 
45'  OS     3-432 

Si 

■8517 

86-925 

■989s 

17-709 

82 

'm^ 

3219 

87711 
8^-443 

39 

■9891 

17*433 

46-  10,2-512 

K3 

2-968 

40 

■9890 

17'1S3 

47-  26  1  2-596 

84 

■7908 

27S4 

88978 

41 

■9886 

16-864 

47-9<''9  1  a-6S5 

85 

77!^ 

2626 

89438 

42 

■9S8S 

16-569 

48-828    2779 

S6 

■7674 

2-456 

89-933 

43 

■9883 

16-2(74 

49-7'6  ,  2-880 

87 

74S4 

2-333 

90^94 

44 

■9879 

1 5  949 

50-634    2-9S7 

hs 

-7335 

2203 

90-670 

45 

-9873 

15-627 

51-573     3-I02 

89 

■7538 

2067 

91-066 

4f> 

-9«7' 

'5-3"3 

53-516  13-221 

90 

73 '3 

1-891  i  91-577 
1720  !  93-073 

% 

■9867 

14-967 

53'493  '  3  350 
54-493    3488 

9' 

-7142 

■9862 

14-624 

92 

■6857 

1-501    92715 

49 

■9857 

14-273 

55-516    3-635 

93 

■6666 

'-9P2      93-621 

io 

■9849 

'3'913 

56-562     3793 

94 

■5635 

0-839    94-649 

jl 

■9838 

13549 

57-623     3-961 

95 

■4444 

0-536    95-525 

ia 

■9S27 

.3-189 

5S-6S5     4-137 

96 

■2500 

0243    96-380 

S3 

■9811 

i2-8>9 

59-750    4 '314 

97 

In  vol.  xvili.  of  Aau.  Mag.  {1874],  p.  329,  will  he  found  a  paper  by  Mr.  Junei 
Vaienlino :  A  CimifarisOH  <•/  Ktservrs  brought  out  by  lie  use  of  differmt  data  t»  tkt 
Valuatha  of  tie  Liabililits  Bf  a  Life  Office;  am!  therein  the  author  draws  atlention  to 
the  reserves  bronchi  out  by  Daviefs  Equitable  T.,  which,  tesled  by  the  standard  he  has 
laid  down,  "are  invariably  too  low."  He  adds,  "  Even  when  the  calculations  are  made 
at  3  p  c.  inl.,  this  is  found  (o  be  the  case.  If  uur  standanl,  then,  be  near  the  tnith,  these 
T.  [ine  Cnr/fV/rand  Davies's  iii/uilablt]  are  nol  appropriate  for  valuations."  We  draw 
attention  to  these  remarks  (which  were  not  printed  when  the  earlier  part  of  this  art.  went 
to  press)  without  making  any  observations  upon  ihem. 

In  the  0.1.  "  V.  Statistics,"  4th  ed.  of  McCullocb's  Brit.  Empire,  pub.  1854,  Dr.  Fair 
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reduces  the  T.  of  causes  of  death  given  by  Mr.  A.  Morgan  in  1834  into  such  form  as  to 
show  the  deaths  out  of  10,000  constantly  living  at  4  periods  of  life,  distributed  in  groups 
of  fatal  diseases — (i)  according  to  their  nature,  and  (2)  seat.     Here  is  his  T. 


No.  of 
Obs. 

I.  Diseases  grouped  according  to  their 

ao-40 

40-60 

60-80 

80-ixo 

nature. 
Exanthemata  (Smallpox  i,  Erysipelas  26) 

27 

I 

1*4 

3 

7 

401 

JT  evers      «••          •••          ..•          .«■          *•• 

17 

21 

39 

53 

61 

Cholera  and  Dysentery 

I 

2 

10 

26 

47 

Mechanical  Injuries       ...          

2 

3 

3 

26 

487 

Inflammations    ...         ...         ... 

H 

18 

63 

198 

447 

Dropsies  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

4 

21 

62 

66 

339 

Consumption      

24 

18 

22 

7 

12 

OlOllw            •••               •••               %••               •••               ••• 

•  •  • 

01 

2 

14 

38 

xJrOUl             •••              •••              •••              •••              ••• 

05 

>'5 

6 

7 

43 

v^£LllCC&         •••              •••              •••              •••              •«• 

(Fragility  of  the  Vascular  System,  An-) 

807 

<    eurism  4,  Rupture  of  Blood  Vessel  82,  > 
(     Apoplexy,  Palsy        ) 

>3 

32 

118 

16S 

43 

xviropny  ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

Feeble  Vitality  (decay  natural  &  old  age) 

I 

2 

6 

•  ■  • 

566 

•  •  • 

I 

98 

1230 

79 

Diseases  not  properly  defined  ... 

2 

4 

10 

•  •  • 

696 

Diseases  not  classed      

II.  Diseases  grouped  according  to  their 

II 

32 

92 

119 

4095 

91 

'59 

539 

1939 

seat. 

850 

13  rain        ...         ...         ...         ...         ... 

17 

36 

117 

170 

847 

Organs  of  Respiration 

29 

33 

98 

191 

231 

Organs  of  Circulation 

6 

II 

28 

20 

407 

Organs  of  Digestion      

10 

20 

49 

40 

4 

Organs  of  Generation  (Childbirth)     ... 

05 

0*2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

148 

Urinary  Organs 

I 

4 

25 

59 

489 

T^lrknH       oKin         ...             ...             ..•             ... 

Intestines          

I 
18 

1*4 

28 

3 
49 

7 
79 

79 

Not  properly  defined 

2 

3 

10 

•  • 

993 

Of  uncertain  seat            

5 

20 

>57 

1346 

47 

External  Violence         

2 

3 

1596 

3 

26 

4095 

91-5 

539      ; 

1939 

The  mort.  exp.  of  this  So.  was  contributed  to,  and  formed  part  of  the  data  on  which 
Experience  T.  No.  I  was  constructed  ;  but  it  was  not  contributed  to  Experience  T.  No.  2. 
EQUITY. — Taken  broadly  and  philosophically,  Equity  means  to  do  to  all  men  as  we  would 
they  should  do  unto  us.  Taken  in  a  less  universal  sense,  Equity  is  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  strict  law.  This  is  moral  equity,  which  should  be  the  genius  of  every  kind  of 
human  jurisprudence:  since  it  expounds  and  limits  the  language  of  the  positive  laws,  and 
purports  to  construe  them  not  according  to  their  strict  letter,  but  rather  in  their  reason- 
able and  benignant  spirit.  This  tempering  of  the  law  by  the  spirit  of  e<^uity  has  in  more 
modem  times  been  almost  entirely  disregarded ;  and  our  Courts  of  Equity  have  become 
mediums  for  the  inflicting  of  injuries  which  Courts  of  Law  in  their  worst  aspect  could 
'  never  have  contemplated.  But  the  long-needed  reform  is  at  hand  ;  we  trust  it  may  lead 
to  the  oft-talked  of  **  Reign  of  Justice." 

Under  Equitable  Relief  we  have  already  noted  some  of  the  powers  and  functions  of 
Equity  in  relation  to  ins.  contracts.     We  here  have  to  notice  some  others. 

In  the  early  case  of  Fry  v.  Porter ^  Vaughan,  C.J.,  referring  to  the  practice  of  the 
Courts,  said  he  wondered  to  hear  of  citing  of  precedents  in  matters  of  equity,  for  if  there 
be  equity  in  a  case,  that  equity  is  a  universal  truth,  and  there  can  be  no  precedent  in  it ; 
so  that  if  any  precedent  can  be  produced,  if  it  be  the  same  with  this  case,  the  reason  and 
equity  is  the  same  in  itself;  and  if  the  precedent  be  not  the  same  with  this  case,  it  is  not 
to  be  cited,  being  not  to  that  purpose.  But  Lord  Keeper  Bridgeman  said  :  Certainly 
precedents  are  very  necessary  and  useful  to  us,  for  in  them  we  find  the  reason  of  the  equity 
to  guide  us ;  and  besides,  the  authority  of  those  who  made  them  is  much  to  be  regarded  : 
we  shall  suppose  that  they  did  it  upon  great  consideration,  and  weighing  of  the  matter, 
and  it  would  be  very  strange  and  very  ill  if  we  should  disturb  and  set  aside  what  has  been 
the  course  for  a  long  series  of  time  and  ages. 

When  a  poL  issued  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  proposal,  as  accepted  by 
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the  directors,  but  is  drawn  up  by  the  office  in  a  different  form,  varying  the  right  of  the 
assured,  a  Court  of  Equity  will  interfere  and  deal  with  the  case  upon  the  footing  of  the 
proposal,  and  not  of  the  pol. ;  or  will  compel  the  issue  of  an  amended  pol.  upon  the  terms 
agreed  upon.  The  Court  will  act  the  more  readily  in  that  the  preparation  of  the  pol.  it 
the  duty  of  the  Co. — Bunyon,  Law  of  Life  Ins.  1868,  p.  98.  Cases  cited  in  support 
— ColUtt  V.  Morrisofiy  9  Hare,  162;  HenkUy.  Royal  Exchange  K^m.  Corp.  i  Vesey  sen. 
317;  Motteuxy.  The  Loud.  Assu.  Corp.  (1739),  I  Atk.  545.  See  also /'arxtfwj  v.  Bignold 
\Xorwich  Union  Life,  1846],  15  L.  J.  Chanc.  379;  Beaumont  v.  Brantley y  I  Turn.  & 
Kuss.  55  ;  and  Foster  v.  Mentor  Life,  2  C.  L.  R.  1 405. 

The  Courts  of  Equity  will  interfere  to  restrain  illegal  acts,  whether  in  an  incorp.  or 
unincorp.  co.  As  for  instance  the  Courts  will  restrain  an  illegal  transfer  of  the  bus.  of 
an  ins.  asso.,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  case  of  Aldebcrt  v.  Leaf  in  our  hist,  of  the  Ar^us 
Life.  See  also  Kearns  v.  Leaf^  I  Hem.  &  M.  681.  But  where  a  contract  has  been 
wholly,  or  even  partly  carried  through,  it  may  be  so  impossible  to  replace  the  parties  in 
their  original  positions,  that  a  Court  of  Equity  will  refuse  to  act — and  it  is  always  at  the 
option  of  the  Court  to  interfere  or  not. — Re  Anglo- Australian  Assu.  Co.  I  Drewry  & 
Small,  113.     [Amalgamation,] 

The  Courts  of  Equity  not  unfrequently  permit  arrangements  beneficial  to  families, 
when  a  protecting  pol.  is  effected  to  cover  a  contingency  or  secure  a  fund  upon  a  desired 
event  ;  and  will  deal  with  a  pol.  when  effected  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  interested 
under  a  settlement — Bunyon^  who  cites  in  support  the  following  cases,  Hilly.  Trenery^ 
23  Beav.  16  ;  Bere.ford  y.  Beresford,  23  Beav.  292  ;  Banks  v.  Davies^  3  W.  R.  187. 

The  Courts  of  Equity  in  Eng.  comprise  the  Courts  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Vicc- 
Chancellors,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland 
combines  the  functions  of  Law  and  Equity.  In  1865  Equity  powers  were  conferred  on  the 
County  Courts  for  cases  respecting  sums  under  ^^500.  The  ''Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 
Act,  1873,"  ^o  cume  into  force  in  1875,  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  fusion  of  the  principles  of  Law  and 
Equity. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  practice  is  much  the  same  as  with  us.  This  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  summary  drawn  from  Bliss  (1872) — one  of  the  most  able  writers  on  the  Law  of 
Ins.:  ^Vhere  a  verbal  contract  for  ins.  has  been  made.  Equity  will,  if  a  loss  has  not 
occurred,  enforce  the  delivery  of  a  pol. ;  and  if  a  loss  has  occurred,  will  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  sum  insured.  And  such  ins.  made  without  the  issue  of  a  pol.  will,  in  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  be  regarded  as  made  on  the  terms,  and  subject  to 
the  conditions  contained  in  the  ordinary  forms  used  by  the  Co.  It  has  been  said  that 
after  all  the  terms  have  been  agreed  upon  and  a  p)ol.  prepared,  if  it  is  withheld,  trover 
will  lie  against  the  insurer  for  the  pol.  where  a  pol.  having  been  delivered  was  returned 
for  correction,  but  instead  of  that,  was  destroyed  by  the  agent  of  the  Co.,  it  ytzsheld^  that 
Equity  would  enforce  the  contract. 

Equity  will  reform  a  pol.  if  it  fails  to  express  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  even  though 
the  failure  arose  from  ignorance  of  the  law.  But  a  pol.  will  not  be  reformed  or  corrected 
except  upon  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  material  mistake.  The  actual  agreement 
and  the  error  must  be  estab.  by  clear  evidence  of  the  understanding  of  both  parties  as  to 
what  the  contract  was  intended  to  be,  and  they  must  both  have  intended  the  same  thing ; 
their  minds  must  have  met.  —  Bliss^  234. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Tait  v.  Nnv  York  Life  Ins.  Co.,  before  Circuit  Court  of  U.S.  for 
Western  District  of  Tennessee,  1873,  it  was  held: — I.  A  Court  of  Equity  has  no  authoiity 
to  decree  the  specific  performance  of  an  agreement  in  fa\our  of  a  party  who  has  failed  to 
perform  a  condition  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract,  although  prevented  by  its 
becoming  subsequently  illegal,  or  impossible  by  act  of  God.  2.  A  Court  of  Equity  will 
not  relieve  a  parly  from  the  effect  of  omitting  to  perform  an  act,  although  the  omission 
was  caused  by  subsequent  illegality  or  impossibility  arising  from  the  act  of  God,  where 
such  act  was  merely  optional,  and  the  other  party  had  no  right  to  enforce  its  performance. 
EQUITY  AND  Law  Like  Assu.  So.,  *'for  assu.  the  lives  of  persons  of  every  profession  and 
station  wherever  resident." — Founded  in  1844  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  1,000,000, 
in  10,000  shares  of  ;f  100— ^"5  per  share  paid.  The  Co.  is  incorp.  under  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  no. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of  that  small  band  of  class  offices  appealing  more 
particularly  to  the  legal  profession  for  support,  but  by  no  means  limited  to  that  area  in 
the  acceptance  of  lives. 

When  the  Co.  was  first  projected,  a  little  difficulty  occurred  regarding  its  title.  The 
first  idea  of  its  promoters  was  to  call  it  the  Equitable  and  Legale  but  the  old  Equitable 
complained ;  the  next  idea  was  the  LegcU  and  Equitable^  but  then  the  Legal  and  Gen.  had 
cause  for  complaint ;  finally  the  present  title  was  hit  upon  as  being  a  very  happy  solution 
of  the  difficulty. 

An  early  prosp.  said : 

Life  assu.  being  now  generally  adopted  in  marriage  settlements,  charges  upon  life  estates,  and  as 
auxiliaries  to  other  securities,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  necessarily  effected  through  the 
legal  profession :  and  experience  shows  that  the  members  of  that  profession  place  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  offices  of  which  they  constitute  exclusively  the  proprietary  and  administxative  bodies.  Such 
is  the  constitution  of  this  So. 
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In  estab.  this  So.  tbere  is  no  feeling  of  rivalry  towards  the  two  law  offices  alreadv  successfully 
carrying  on  bus.,  but  it  is  believed  that  there  is  ample  room  for  a  third,  founded  upon  similar 
principles.    .     .    . 

Interest  at  the  rate  of  3  p.c.  on  the  paid-up  cap.  was  to  be  paid  up  to  the  date  of  first 
division  of  profits.  Proprietors  were  to  be  entitled  to  one-fifth  of  the  profits;  pol. -holders 
to  the  remaining  four-fifths,  and  to  parti,  from  payment  of  first  year's  prem. 

The  D.  of  Sett,  bearing  date  I  Dec  1845,  recites  that  whereas  some  time  in  the  month 

of  August,  1843,  ^^  Assu.  So.  to  be  called  "The  Legal  and  Equitable  Life  Assu.  So." 

was  projected,  and  a  prosp.  was  circulated,  and  that  on  the  29  Feb.  1844,  a  meeting  was 

held  of  divers  influential  persons  of  the  legal  profession  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 

consideration  the  estab.  of  the  So.     This  meeting  was  adjourned  to  27  April,  when  it  was 

resolved  (inter  aJia)  : 

X.  That  measures  be  taken  to  form  a  So.  under  the  title  of  "The  Legal  and  Equitable  Life  Assu. 
So."  for  assu.  the  lives  of  persons  of  every  profession  or  station,  and  for  transacting  such  other  bus. 
as  is  usually  transacted  by  life  assu.  sos.  2.  That  the  principle  on  which  such  So.  be  formed  be  a 
subs.  cap.  stock  of  ;^i,ooo,ooo.  .  .  .  ^.  That  the  shareholders  be  confined  to  members  of  the  legal 
profession.  4.  That  a  provisional  committee  be  formed,  etc.  5.  That  a  sub-committee  be  formed  for 
the  purijose  of  adopting  such  preliminary  measures  as  might  be  necessary,  etc. 

It  further  recites  adoption  of  present  name;   and  the  regis,   of  the  asso.;   and  the 

taking  of  bus.  premises  ;  the  allotment  of  shares,  etc.     Then  : 

[13]  That  serjeants-at-law  and  barristers-at-law  of  anv  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  Eng.  or  Ireland, 
and  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Scot.,  and  advocates  of  any  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courta 
or  Courts  of  Admiralty  in  Eng.  or  Ireland,  and  all  persons  who  have  been  admitted  as  such  respec- 
tively, shall  be  qualified  to  take  shares  in  the  cap.  of  the  So.  and  to  become  proprietors  thereof;  and 
attorneys,  solicitors,  and  proctors  of  any  Court  in  Eng.,  Wales,  or  Ireland,  Writers  to  the  Signet, 
and  solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Scot.,  and  members  of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court  in  Eng.  or 
Ireland,  and  all  persons  who  may  have  been  admitted  as  such  respectively,  and  whether  continuing  so 
or  not,  and  all  other  persons  whom  the  board  of  directors  shall  consider  to  be  connected  with  the 
law,  shall  also  be  qualified  to  take  shares  in  the  cap.  of  the  So.,  and  to  become  proprietors  thereof, 
and  no  other  persons  besides  shall  be  qualified  to  be  proprietors  of  the  So. 

Under  clause  [15]  James  Joseph  Sylvester,  "  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  aforesaid,  Esquire, 
F.R.S.,  shall  be  the  first  and  present  Act.  and  Sec.  of  the  So."     An  extraordinary  gen. 
meeting  may  be  called  on  request  of  30  proprietors  [21].   Holders  of  5  shares  for  at  least 
6  months  preceding  may  vote  at  all  gen.  meetings  [24].    Votes  on  graduated  scale  [24]. 
Pol.-holders  entitled  to  vote  on  questions  of  distribution  of  surplus  [26].     Proprietors, 
being  also  pol.-holders,   may  vote  in  both  capacities  [27].     Proprietors,  but  not  pol.- 
holders,  may  vote  by  proxy  [35,  37].     After  £%  per  share  has  been  called  up  by  directors, 
an  extraordinary  gen.  meeting,  on  recommendation  of  extraordinary  board  of  directors, 
may  make  further  calls  [43].  Gen.  meetings  to  fix  remuneration  of  directors  and  auditors 
J44].     Extraordinary  gen.  meeting  may  remove  or  suspend  trustees,  directors  or  auditors 
I45].     Two  successive  extraordinary  gen.  meetings  may  make  or  alter  laws  of  the  So. 
46].     Board  may  call  an  extraordinary  gen.  meeting  to  fill  up  vacancy  in  directors  or 
auditors  of  the  So.  [62,  63].     Then  : 

[76]  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  directors  at  any  time  to  appoint  and  keep  up  so  long  as 
the  board  shall  think  fit  a  local  committee  or  board  of  roan.,  consisting  of  3  or  more  proprietors  of  the 
Society,  in  any  city  or  town  in  Gt.  Brit,  or  Ireland,  to  perform  such  duties  relating  to  the  affairs  and 
concerns  of  the  So.  as  the  board  of  directors  shall  from  time  to  time  require. 

And  to  remove  same  [77],  or  make  rules  for  government  of  same  [78],  etc.     Then  : 

[86]  That  until  the  ann.  gen.  meeting  to  be  held  in  Feb.  1848,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of 
directors,  out  of  the  funds  or  other  property  of  the  So.,  to  pay  to  the  said  Francis  Ewart  [the  projector 
of  the  asso.],  by  quarterly  payments  or  otherwise,  an  annu.  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  ^^105,  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  services  in  forming  the  So. 

No  assu.  to  be  granted  to  exceed  ;£"io,ooo,  exclusive  of  bonus  [92].  Pol.  to  be  executed 
by  3  directors  [93].  Rates  and  terms  of  assu.  and  annu.  to  be  fixed  by  the  directors. 
Then: 

[96]  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  directors,  if  they  shall  think  proper  so  to  do,  but  not 
otherwise,  to  make  assu.  on  the  lives  of  persons  afflicted  with  cnronic  complaints  and  other  disorders 
not  attended  with  immediate  danger,  and  also  the  lives  of  persons  in  other  cases  of  risk  to  which  the 
re^lar  assu.  T.  of  the  So.  may  not  extend  ;  the  terms  and  conditions  and  prems.  in  every  such  case 
bemg  regulated  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  of  directors  to  afford  ample  compensation  for  the 
increasecfrisk.    .    .    . 

Two  separate  funds  to  be  formed,  viz.  "The  Proprietors*  Fund"  and  **The  Assu. 
Fund"  [127].  [The  details  as  to  these  funds  modified  in  i860.]  Times  and  modes  of 
calculating  and  declaring  profits  [ 1 30-1].  Power  to  take  over  bus.  of  other  cos.,  and 
profit  and  loss  thereon  to  he  carried  to  account  of  Proprietors'  Fund  [133].  Calls  [154]. 
Forfeiture  of  shares  on  non-payment  of  calls  [158].  Power  to  obtain  Act  of  Pari,  or 
Charter  [170].  Mode  of  dissolving  the  So.  [172].  Indemnity  to  directors  and  officers 
[204].  No  proprietor  to  hold  more  than  50  shares  [205].  All  shares  to  have  the  same 
amount  paid  on  them  [208].  As  to  sale  of  shares  to  board  [223].  Ann.  reports  when 
approved  of,  and  signed  by  chairman  of  meeting  in  testimony  of  such  approval,  to  be 
bmding  on  all  concerned,  except  in  case  of  error  [238].  Funds  of  So.  alone  liable  for 
claims  of  pol.-holders  and  annuitants  [240].  The  Assu.  Fund  to  be  pecuniarily  liable  for 
claims  [241].     Arbitration  clause  [243].     The  Deed  is  signed  by  313  proprietors. 

The  clauses  of  the  Deed  have  been  modified  in  certain  respects,  as  will  be  stated  under 
date  of  alteration.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Deed  the  Asso.  is  called  a  "  So."}  but 
it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Co. 
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The  applications  for  shares  were  so  numerous,  that,  after  the  issue  of  7000,  the  directors 
thought  they  were  justified  in  demanding  a  prem.  of  £i  on  the  remainder,  and  accord- 
ingly 19S4  shares  were  issued  at  such  prem.,  which  gave  the  Co.  a  reserve  fund  at  starting. 

Mr.  Francis  Ewart  was  appointed  Resident  Director. 

The  Co.  had  several  special  features,  viz. — i.  Persons  ins.  within  6  months  of  last 
birthday  are  allowed  a  diminution  of  half  a  year  in  the  prem.  charged.  2.  Persons 
might  ins.  by  payment  of  a  single  prem.  with  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  the  sum  paid. 
3.  Free  pol.  were  issued  at  a  small  increased  prem.  which  remained  in  force,  altliough  the 
life  ins.  should  go  to  any  part  of  the  world.  This  latter  has  now  become  a  very  general 
provision  with  life  offices.     The  second  feature  the  Co.  appears  to  have  abandoned. 

The  first  report  of  the  directors  was  presented  at  the  first  gen.  meeting  held  in  Feb. 
1848,  in  pursuance  of  the  D.  of  Sett.,  and  set  forth  {wl<rr  alia)  that  in  1845  (first  year  of 
operations)  117  pol.  were  issued,  ins. /^  106,9 10,  ^^^  yielding  in  prems. /^3I45  i+r.  6d.\ 
in  1846,  14^  pol.  ins.  /^I36,685,  yielding  in  prems.  ^^3984  ^s.  2d.  ;  and  in  1847,  145 
pol.  ins.  ^ 1 29, 988,  and  yielding  in  prems.  ^3752  lis,  $d.  By  way  of  explanation  of 
these  figures,  the  Rep.  says  : 

The  directors,  feeling  that  the  true  interest  of  tho  So.  would  be  best  promoted  by  a  cautious  selection 
of  the  risks  undertaken,  have  constantly  declined  all  which  appeared  to  them  doubtful  or  speculative, 
preferring,  by  the  exercise  of  caution,  to  give  the  So.,  in  its  infancy^  a  solid  foundation,  rather 
than  to  meet  the  shareholders  with  a  large  amount  of  bus.  which  might  in  a  short  time  entail  heavy 
losses. 

A  claim,  however,  has  been  made  in  respect  of  two  pol.  on  the  same  life,  amounting  top^ether  to 
£goo,  the  proposals  for  which  were  forwarded  from  Ireland  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  fraud 
and  misrepresentation.  Several  other  Life  Assu.  Cos.  (not  less  than  7  or  8),  by  similar  means,  were 
induced  to  grant  pol.  upon  the  same  life :  and  the  directors,  in  common  with  the  directors  of  those 
COS.,  have  resolvea  to  resist  the  claim,  ana  are  taking  measures  which  they  think  likely  to  render  such 
resistance  successful. 

The  case  referred  to  was  Fitzpat rick's,  which,  however,  never  came  to  a  hearing. 
Personation  had  been  largely  practised  in  obtaining  the  pol. 

The  first  division  of  profits  was  to  date  from  end  of  1849.  We  shall  show  the  results 
of  this  and  subsequent  investigations  in  a  T.  at  the  close  of  this  art.  During  this  year  an 
alteration  was  made  in  clause  194,  increasing  qualification  of  directors  from  20  to  50 
shares.  The  claims  during  the  quinquennium  had  been  £S9^^f  of  which  £iocx}  was 
re-insured. 

In  1850  the  Co.  took  over  the  small  bus.  of  the  Etonian  and  Gen.^  established  in  1847. 
In  the  same  year,  several  of  the  clauses  of  the  D.  of  Sett,  were  modified,  viz.  129,  under 
which  the  expenses  of  man.  were  apportioned  between  the  ins.  and  the  Proprietors'  Fund, 
namely  four-fifths  and  one-fifth  ;  clause  130  as  to  quinquennial  investigations  ;  clause  131 
as  to  apportionment  of  surplus  ;  and  a  new  clause  as  to  payment  of  current  or  *'  prospec- 
tive" bonus. 

In  1853  the  limit  of  shares  which  might  be  held  by  individual  proprietors  was  in- 
creased from  50  to  100. 

In  1859  the  third  investigation  for  surplus  took  place,  and  showed  results  highly 
satisfactory.  The  pol.  issu^  in  the  quinquennium  had  been  725,  ins.  jf  792,485,  thus 
averaging  ^^1093  each. 

In  1800  various  important  amendments  in  the  D.  of  Sett,  were  made,  viz., — (C.  25) 
The  scale  of  voting  by  proprietors  was  altered.  (C.  74)  Three  directors  might  transact 
pressing  bus.  (C.  92)  Absolute  power  to  directors  to  accept  or  reject  proposals,  etc 
(C.  94)  First  prem.  to  be  paid  before  any  liability  incurred  by  Co.  (C.  98)  Defining 
powers  of  directors  as  to  making  ins.,  as  to  restoring  lapsed  pol.  and  payment  of  claims. 
(C.  110)  Further  powers  as  to  payment  or  compromise  of  claims.  (C  118)  As  to  in- 
vestment of  funds.  (C.  127)  As  to  keeping  accounts  of  **  Proprietors,"  and  of  **Assu." 
Funds.  (C.  128)  Defining  pr6fits  to  be  carried  to  "Assu.  Fund."  (C.  129)  Expenses 
of  man.  to  be  borne  wholly  by  Assu.  Fund.  (C.  130)  As  to  times  and  mode  of  ascer- 
taining and  declaring  surplus.  (C.  131)  As  to  division  of  profits  between  pol. -holders  and 
proprietors.  ///  future^  parti,  pol. -holders  to  take  nine-tentlis  of  profits.  (C.  133)  As  to 
power  of  board  to  take  over  ins.  contracts,  or  to  amalg.  with  other  cos. ;  and  mode  of 
dealing  with  profit  or  loss  resulting  therefrom.  (C  134)  Repealed.  (C.  135)  The  Pro- 
prietors' Fund  to  be  made  up  to  /'&,ocx).  (C.  136)  jf  10,000,  part  thereof,  to  be  treated  as 
a  call  on  shares.  (C.  137,  9,  and  40)  Relating  to  dividends,  and  payment  thereof,  altered. 
(C.  138)  Repealed.     All  the  new  and  amended  clauses  to  be  incorp.  in  Deed. 

The  quinquennial  rep.  up  to  end  of  1864  showed  the  position  of  the  Co.  to  be  highly 
satisfactory.  The  new  pol.  issued  in  the  quinquennium  were  805,  ins.  ;f  i,lS9i6l9,  giving 
an  average  of  ;f  1440  p.  pol.     The  ExperiettceT,  No.  i  was  made  use  of  in  the  valuation. 

The  quinquennial  rep.  to  end  of  1869  again  showed  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
new  pol.  issued  had  been  977,  ins.  ;fi,73S,775i  yielding  new  prems.  ;f57,2ii.  The 
average  p.  pol.  had  increased  to  £1777.  The  immediate  annu.  then  payable  amounted 
to  /^3i04  p. a.  valued  at  ;f22,2i4.  The  Rep.  contained  the  following  para.,  which  ex- 
hibits the  caution  employed  in  the  man.  of  its  affairs. 

The  bal.  of  £144,^}^  here  shown  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  might  fairly  have  been  anticipated. 
This  is  explained  bv  the  circumstance  that  the  Society  has  realized  in  the  course  of  the  last  5  years  an 
exceptional  profit  by  the  early  falling  in  of  some  large  reversions.  The  profit  from  this  source  has, 
in  fact,  been  no  less  than  £iB,$()S  in  excess  of  the  6  p.c.  int.  which  the  reversions  are  calculated  to 
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produce.    There  has  also  been  realized  in  the  same  period  a  profit  of  j^7622  on  the  Chancery  Lane 

Sroperty.     Bearing  in  mind  that  exceptional  profits  of  this  kind  cannot  be  expected  to  recur,  the 
irectors  recommend  that,  with  a  view  to  equalize  the  rate  of  bonus,  a  portion  only  of  this  exceptional 
profit  be  divided  on  the  present  occasion,  and  that  the  remainder  be  carried  forward  for  future  division. 

The  successive  incumbents  of  the  joint  office  of  Act.  and  Sec.  have  been  Professor 
Sylvester,  F.R.S.  ;  Mr.  Arthur  Baily  ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague,  M.A.  ;  and  Mr.  G.  W. 
Berridge. 

The  following  table  shows  the  main  financial  results  t)f  the  Co.  at  the  periods  of 
mvestigation  for  surplus : 


Year    New  Pol. 
ending    issued  in 
31  Dec. ,  the  year. 

Insuring. 

New 
Prems. 

T«fal    '   1'otal        Total 

iJcome. .   ^1-       .   ^r- 
in  force,    in  force. 

T  ;*•-  T«-     Surplus  1  Total  claims 

Fund           ^'»-      1     paid  from 
'    1  tributed.  |  commencemt. 

1849 
1854 
1859 
1864 
X869 

149 
144 
135 

184 

£, 
125,483 
147,865 

173,735 
308,645 

370,495 

£ 

3505 

4602 

5068 
10.666 

13,923 

^0                             ^ 
17,802        512          515,254 

35,912         986          95».420 

54.103       1336     1  1,403,888 

93,369       1756     .  2,178,766 

134.307 1    2190   ;  3,217,545 

£  „ 

23,298 
101,612 

195,975 
383,966 

654,373 

£ 

7,272 
25.588 
43.889 

69,957 
130,440 

£ 

5,340 
29,092 
88,808 

165.531 
393,542 

EQUITY  OF  Redemption. — The  power  which  Equity  gives  to  a  mortgagor  of  redeeming 

his  mortgaged  estate  after  the  appointed  period  has  gone  by  for  repayment  of  the  sum  of 

money  which  was  due  on  a  mortgage.     The  following  passage  from  Blackstone  will  well 

illustrate  the  subject : 

When  one  man  borrows  of  another  a  sum  of  money  {e^.  j^20o),  and  grants  him  an  estate  in  fee,  on 
condition  that  if  he,  the  mortgagor,  shall  repay  the  mortgagee  the  said  sum  of  j^20o  on  a  certain  day 
mentioned  in  the  deed,  that  then  the  mortgagee  shall  re- convey  the  estate  to  the  mortgagor ;  in  this 
case  the  land  which  is  so  put  in  pledge  is  by  law,  in  case  of  non-payment  at  the  time  appointed,  for 
ever  dead  and  gone  from  the  mortgagor ;  and  the  mortgagee's  estate  in  the  lands  is  then  no  longer 
conditional,  but  absolute.  But  here  the  Courts  of  Equity  interpose ;  and  though  a  mortgage  be  thus 
forfeited,  and  the  estate  absolutely  vested  in  the  mortgagee  at  the  common  law,  yet  they  will  consider 
the  real  value  of  the  property  mortgaged,  compared  with  the  sum  borrowed,  and  if  the  estate  be  of 
greater  value  than  the  sum  lent  thereon,  they  will  allow  the  mortgagor  within  any  reasonable  time  to 
recall  or  redeem,  his  estate ;  paying  to  the  mortgagee  his  principal,  interest,  and  expenses  ;  and  this 
privilege  which  £quity  allows  to  the  mortgagors  is  called  the  Equity  of  Redemption. 

It  is  usual  that  proceedings  of  this  character  be  taken  within  20  years  of  last  written 
acknowledgment,  and  before  foreclosure.  There  are  some  statutes  bearing  upon  the 
subject.  [Foreclosure.]  [Mortgage.]  The  mortgagee  retains  the  insurable  interest 
in  the  property  until  foreclosure.     [Insurable  Interest.] 

EQUITY  OF  A  Statute. — The  reason  and  spirit  of  a  statute,  and  not  its  mere  letter. 

ERA  Assu.  So.  for  Life,  Fire,  and  Annuities. — Founded  in  1852,  with  an  authorized 
cap.  of  ;f  10,000,  in  shares  oi  £i.     The  prosp.  said  : 

The  principles  and  benefits  of  life  assu.  are  now  so  thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated,  that  an 
explanation  of  its  advantages  is  less  required  than  an  occasional  enforcement  of  its  truths  on  the 
attention.  To  men  constantly  engaged  in  bus.,  the  thought  of  death  seldom  occurs,  or,  if  so,  merely 
as  a  vague  and  distant  alarm,  regarc^d  without  terror,  and  dismissed  without  reflection.  Hut  statistics 
prove  that  every  age  contributes  its  per-centage  to  the  general  mort. ;  and  though  some  epochs  of  life 
enjoy  a  greater  immunity  than  others,  not  one  can  say  "  I  am  safe." 

To  the  mechanic,  and  all  others  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  the  work  of  their  hands,  the  recollection  of 
this  fact  is  of  vital  importance ;  and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  thinking  part  of  the  community  to 
place  it  in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible  before  them.  Even  this,  however,  would  bip  entirely  useless, 
unless  some  alteration  were  made  in  the  nature  of  life  assu.,  suitable  to  their  peculiar  position,  ana 
adapted  to  their  monetary  resources. 

The  directors  of  the  Era,  confident  in  the  vastness  of  the  field  before  them,  and  in  the  utility  and 
philanthropy  of  their  project,  step  forward  to  add  this  last  link  to  the  chain  of  life  assu.,  to  oring 
It  within  tne  reach  of  the  mechanic  and  workman,  to  g^ve  them  a  participation  in  its  benefits,  and  a 
share  in  its  advantages.  As  this  cannot  be  done  except  by  reducing  the  amount  of  the  pol.,  the  Era 
issues  them  firom  £\o  and  upwards  ;  while,  by  the  smallest  fractional  add.  to  the  poor  man's  payments, 
the  small  policy-holder  may  participate  in  the  profits  of  the  So.  Thus  it  is  the  ardent  wish  of  the 
directors  that  all  classes  should  find  themselves  represented  in  the  Era. 

Firmly  persuaded  that  the  elements  of  greatness  reside  in  universality  alone,  attaining  that  quality 
has  been  tneir  grand  aim  and  object ;  and  although  the  rich  and  great  constitute  so  powerful  a  section 
of  society,  that  hitherto  their  behests  have  been  alone  considered,  yet  it  will  be  seen,  on  careful 
inspection^  that  with  the  same  consideration  given  to  their  interests  that  other  offices  extend,  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  poor  have  neither  escaped  observation,  nor  been  allowed  to  remain 
unredressed  by  this  So. 

In  fire  ins.  also,  it  was  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Co.  to  issue  pol.  for  small  sums,  **so 
as  to  afford  to  the  industrial  classes  that  degree  of  protection  for  their  property  which  has 
hitherto  been  almost  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  community." 
The  poL  -holders  were  to  parti.  m  the  profits  of  this  branch  of  the  bus. 

In  the  life  department  05  p.c.  of  the  profits  were  to  be  "appropriated  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pol. -holders  effecting  assu.  on  the  parti,  scale  "  as  follows  :  70  p.c.  in  the  usual  forms, 
and  15  p.c.  in  the  purchase  of  the  shares  of  the  So.,  *•  with  a  view  eventually  of  entirely 
cancelling  the  paid-up  cap.  and  converting  the  So.  into  a  mut.  asso."  The  remaining 
15  p.c.  to  the  shareholders. 

The  holders  of  parti,  pol.  of  ;£'5oo  or  upwards  were  to  be  entitled  to  receive  **a 
separate  and  independent  pol.  securing  such  bonus,  without  the  necessity  of  making  any 
payment  in  respect  of  the  same." 
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The  following  constituted  add.  "special  features 


I) 


All  the  funds  of  the  So.  available  will  be  advanced  in  loans  to  the  share  and  pol. -holders,  upon 
approved  personal  security,  and  upon  mortgage  of  freehold,  leasehold,  and  copyhold  property,  re- 
payable in  one  amount,  or  by  instalments,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

Loans  are  granted  to  members  of  building  sos.  for  short  periods,  for  the  purchase  or  erection  of 
property,  previous  to  receivinj^  advances  upon  their  shares ;  also  to  enable  members  of  building  sos. 
to  maintam  their  share-subscriptions. 

The  So.  receives  money  by  way  of  investment  upon  freehold  or  other  security  at  an  agreed  rate  of 
int.    llic  So.  receives  money  on  deposit  accounts  at  interest. 

The  directors  will,  at  the  option  of  the  assured,  receive  half  prems.  for  the  first  5  years;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  such  period,  the  assured  may  either  pay  up  the  arrears  and  int.  thereon,  or  allow  the 
same  to  remain  a  debt  upon  the  pol. 

Pol.  on  which  5  full  yearl)^  prems.  have  been  paid  will  not  be  void  by  reason  of  the  assured  being 
unable  io  keep  up  the  prems.  in  consequence  of  any  unforeseen  circumstances  or  misfortune  attending 
the  pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  assured,  as  the  directors  have  power,  and  will,  in  all  such  cases, 
pay  the  prems.  thereon yi»r  ike  ^  years  next  ensuing,  and  charge  the  assured  therewith. 

Declined  lives  and  members  of^ consumptive  families  assured  at  equitable  rates.  Special  tables  to 
suit  the  industrious  and  working  classes. 

Claims  paid  immediately  after  proof  of  death,  thereby  enabling  the  representatives  of  the  deceased 
at  once  to  receive  the  amount  assured,  and  thus  avoid  the  unjustifiable  practices  adopted  by  all  other 
offices,  of  reserving  3  months  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  assu.  after  it  becomes  a  claim.  .  .  .  Extra 
prems.  for  residents  abroad  are  lower  than  in  other  offices,  and  founded  on  data. 

There  was  also  a  novel  feature  in  regard  to  ''Deposit  Assu."  set  out  as  follows  : 

A  person  deposits  with  the  office  a  sum  of  money,  for  which,  during  his  life,  he  is  allowed  a  good 
int. ;  a  certain  portion,  or  i  p.c.  of  which,  is  devoted  to  an  assu.  on  his  life  by  the  Office.  For  example, 
— a  person,  aged  30,  deposits  C\ooo,  for  which  he  will  receive,  during  his  life,  4^  p.c.,  or  /J45  p.a. ; 
and  I  p.c,  or  j^io  p.a.,  will  be  applied  to  an  ins.  on  his  life,  which,  at  the  age  of  30,  will  be  the  sum  of 
;^400,  so  that,  during  life,  he  receives  j^45  p.a.,  and  at  his  death  his  executors  receive  j^i^oo,  or,  if  he 
please,  he  may  receive,  during  his  life,  £55  p.a.,  with  only  £1000  at  death.  Persons  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  above  advantages  should  state  to  the  office  the  amount  they  wish  to  deposit  and 
their  age. 

This,  as  also  the  system  of  **  bonus  pol.,"  presented  elements  of  real  improvement  in 
practice. 

The  amount  of  fire  bus.  transacted  was  very  small. 
In  1856  the  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Saxon  (founded  1854). 
The  validity  of  this  amaig.  was  afterwards  impeached  before  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  case  :    The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Era  contained 
powers  for  the  gen.  meetings  to  **  discuss,  and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  D.  of 
Sett.,  determine  upon  any  question,  matter,  or  thing  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  Co., 
which  should  arise  in  the  course  of  the  conduct  or  the  management  thereof"  ;  and  em- 
powered **the  directors  generally,  where  the  deed  was  silent,   and  did  not  otherwise 
provide,  to  act  in  the  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the  Co.  in  such  manner  as,  in  their 
absolute  discretion,  they  should  think  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  So.,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  make,  do,  and  execute  all  deeds,  matters,  or  things  whatsoever."    V.  C. 
Wood  considered  that  these  clauses  did  not  authorize  the  purchase  of  the  bus.  of  another 
CO. ;  but  the  Lords  Justices  were  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  thought  that,  the  sale  having 
taken  place  in  1856  and  1857,  and  having  been  confirmed  by  special  general  meetings  of 
both  COS.,  and  acted  on  up  to  1858,  was  at  all  events  binding  by  acquiescence  ;  and  that 
if  the  selling  co.  had  no  power  to  sell,  the  only  consequence  was  that  the  purchasers 
bought  a  property  with  a  bad  title.     The  amalg.  was  therefore  confirmed,  and  this  has 
become  a  leading  case. 

Early  in  1858  the  Co.  entered  into  negociations  for  an  amalg.  with  the  British^  Foreign^ 
and  Colonial,  of  which  Mr.  T.  H.  Baylis  was  the  man,  director.     This  arrangement  fell 
through,  and  led  to  considerable  complications,  regarding  which  the  aid  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  invoked,  but  this  time  without  much  success.     [See  Post  Mag.^  25  Dec. 
1858.] 
The  income  of  the  Co.  from  life  prems.  at  this  date  was  stated  to  be  C^ooq  p.a. 
In  the  same  year  (1858)  the  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  Law  Propa-ty. 
Mr.  Edward  Curties  was  the  founder  of  the  Co.,  and  Mr.  Edward  Moseley  its  Sec. 
ERASURES.— By  order  of  the  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir  John  Romilly,  in  1855,  no 
document  corrected  by  erasure  with  the  knife  was  to  be  henceforth  received  in  his  Court  ; 
the  error  must  be  corrected  with  the  pen,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  alteration  may  be 
apparent.     It  is  so  in  the  Army  Courts.     It  should  be  so  in  all  ins.  offices,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  proposals,  applications,  policies,  and  renewal  receipts. 
ERGOTISM. — An  epidemic  occurring  in  moist  districts,  as  in  that  of  Sologne,  from  the  use 
of  Ergota,  in  rye-bread.     Its  forms  are — the  convulsrvfy  or  nervous  disease,  characterized 
by  violent  spasmodic  convulsions  ;  and  the  gangrmotis,  a  depraved  state  of  the  constitu- 
tion, terminating  in  dry  gangrene,  and  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  the  Creeping 
Sickness. 

Dr.  T.  L.  Nichols,  M.D.,  in  his  Human  Physiology  the  Basis  of  Sanitary  and  Social 

Science,  1872,  says,  **  Ergot,  or  the  smut  of  rye,  when  it  is  allowed  to  get  into  bread,  or  in 

whisky  distilled  from  rye,  or  eaten  by  cows,  so  as  to  poison  their  milk,  may  be  a  cause  of 

disease." 

ERIACH.— The  Irish  designation  of  recompense  for  murder. 

ERITHy  Francis  Norton,  pub.  in  1854  :  Stray  Thoughts  on  Life  Assu,  :  or  the  great 
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principles  of  the  modem  system  succinctly  explained  and  rendered  familiar.  This  pamph. — 
which  was  dedicated  **  To  Edward  Baylis,  Esq.  (Consulting  Act.),  the  founder  of  the 
system  of  modern  L.  Assu.:  the  philanthropic  expounder  and  the  advocate  of  a  benevolent 
application  of  the  surplus  funds  of  L.  assu.  cos.  to  the  assured — to  the  living  " — contains 
some  new  thoughts,  although  these  are  frequently  clothed  in  language  too  extravagant  to 
secure  the  consideration  of  bus.  men.  In  1854  he  projected  the  Pioneer  Ins.  Co.,  which 
finally  became  regis,  as  the  British  NcUion,  He  became  its  Act.,  and  was,  we  believe, 
the  author  of  the  prosp.  we  have  reviewed  at  some  length  in  our  hist,  of  that  Co.  In  1856 
he  promoted  and  became  Act.  and  Sec.  of  the  Constitution  Life.  He  is  now  endeavouring 
to  animate  the  Lion  Assu.  Co.,  Lim.,  in  his  position  of  Man.  and  Act.,  a  work  in  which 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  his  undoubted  ability. 

ERRATIC  (from  the  Latin  erro^  to  wander). — Wandering,  irregular;  as  applied  to' pains, 
gout,  erysipelas,  gestation,  etc. 

ERRATICUM.— A  waif  or  stray. 

ERROR  IN  Age. — It  has  not  unfrequently  happened  that,  in  filling  up  proposal  forms 
for  L.  ins.,  as  also  for  the  purchase  of  annu.,  errors  have  been  made  in  the  statement  of 
age.  In  all  such  cases  the  interests  of  the  asso.  are  affected  injuriously  or  otherwise. 
If,  however,  upon  discovery  of  the  error,  the  fact  be  communicated  to  the  office,  and  the 
evidence  shows  that  the  error  was  unintentional,  it  is  customary  to  allow  the  matter  to  be 
rectified  by  a  cash  adjustment  in  an  equitable  manner.  But  where  a  fraudulent  intent  is 
manifested,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  office  to  stand  upon  its  legal  rights.  The 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  there  will  be  small  excuse  for  the  commission  of  any 
such  error.  The  Gen.  Registration  Act  came  into  force  in  1837.  [Concealment.] 
[Fraud.]    [Misrepresentation.]    [Warranty.] 

ERROR  IN  Proposal. — In  all  branches  of  Ins.,  errors  in  the  proposal  are  more  or  less 
frequent  These  as  frequently  arise  from  carelessness  as  from  design  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  from  whatever  cause  they  arise,  they  are  equally  misleading.  Some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  subject  are  before  us  : — It  is  essential  that  the  information  upon 
which  a  pol.  of  insurance  is  granted  should  be  in  all  respects  accurate.  There  are, 
however,  material  errors,  and  immaterial  errors.  The  spirit  of  the  law,  and  of  all  the 
decisions  on  which  it  is  based,  is,  that  everything  which  would  influence  the  judgment 
of  those  who  grant  the  ins.  should  be  disclosed.  It  is  usually  made  a  stipulation  in  the 
declaration  attached  to  the  proposal  that  this  should  be  done.  In  dealing  with  their 
insurers,  the  offices  are  to  a  large  extent  guided  by  the  moral  complexion  of  the  error. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  be  wilful  fraud  to  void  an  ins.  If  the  statements 
are  untrue  so  as  to  mislead,  and  result  in  the  issue  of  a  pol.  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  issued,  it  is  enough. — Ins.  Agent,  i  July,  1874.  This  subject  is  further  treated 
under  Concealment;  Declaration;  Fraud;  Misrepresentation;  Warranty. 

ERROR  NOMiNis. — A  mistake  of  detail  in  the  name  of  a  person  ;  used  in  contradistinction 
to  error  de personAy  mistake  as  to  identity. 

ERROR  OF  Fact. — If  a  mistake  has  occurred  in  framing  a  contract,  to  the  correction  of 
which  the  pol.  itself  affords  no  clue,  it  cannot  be  corrected  by  a  Court  of  Law,  which 
will  merely  construe,  but  will  not  reform  the  contract ;  it  can  only  act  upon  the  agree- 
ment as  it  is  ;  it  cannot  strike  out  the  words  employed  and  substitute  others  of  a  different 
import ;  nor  change  the  language  of  the  parties  :  such  mistakes  can  only  be  corrected  by 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  or  by  a  Court  of  Equity. 

An  agreement <?ra/ or /tfr<?/,  may  explain  an  ambiguity  or  correct  a  mistake;  but  the  pol. 
must  exhibit  the  ambiguity  or  the  agreement  must  demonstrate  the  mistake.  The  Court 
cannot  supply  an  agreement  that  was  never  made,  but  which  one  of  the  parties  intend^  to 
make.  Nor,  in  the  absence  of  fraud,  can  the  Court  alter  a  pol.  as  written,  if  it  be  accord- 
ing to  the  understanding  of  one  of  the  parties,  although  the  other  did  not  so  understand 
it. — Griswold,  1872. 

ERROR  OF  Law. — A  mistake  in  the  proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Record  in  matters  of  law  or 
of  fact.  The  remedy  is  by  Writ  of  Error,  which  authorizes  the  Judges  of  a  Superior 
Court  to  examine  a  record  on  which  judgment  has  been  given  in  an  inferior  court,  on  an 
allegation  of  error  in  pleading  a  process,  etc  ;  and  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  same.  Strictly 
speaking  it  is  applicable  only  for  the  reversal  of  judgments  on  account  of  errors  in  law, 
and  not  of  fact.  Proceedings  in  error  must  (except  in  certain  cases  provided  by  the  stat.) 
be  taken  within  6  years.  Neither  death  nor  marriage  abates  the  proceedings.  In  some 
cases  proceedings  in  error  may  be  taken  direct  to  the  House  of  Lords.  [Exchequer 
Chamber.] 

ERRORS  IN  Statistics.— It  is  a  very  prevalent  belief  that  errors  in  statistics  will  in  the 
main  rectify,  or  rather  nullify  each  other.  There  are  certain  exceptional  instances  in 
which  they  may  do  so  ;  but  the  belief  as  generally  entertained  is  delusive  and  dangerous. 
This  has  been  pointed  out  over  and  over  again  by  various  writers  on  statistical  subjects. 
We  feel  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  caution  here,  and  to  support  the  position  by  one 
powerful  and  suggestive  authority. 

Dr.  Rumsey,  in  his  pamph.,  On  Certain  Fallacies  in  Local  Rates  of  Mort,  etc.,  1 871, 
says: 

It  is  dangerous  to  apply  to  questions  of  local  insalubrity  and  disease-causation  the  doctrine  that 
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errors  compensate;  themselves  in  large  averag^es.  Were  comparisons  of  rates  of  sickness  and  mort. 
confined  to  the  same  district,  at  different  periods,  or  to  similar  inhabited  parts  of  distant  districts ; 
or  wrre  there  no  sources  of  disease,  constitutional  or  zymotic,  strictly  attributable  to  locality :  or 
were  there  no  particular  neglects  or  abuses  in  local  administration  to  expose;  we  might  be  reconciled, 
on  the  thenr>'  of  compensation,  to  the  inclusion  of  hospital  and  workhouse  statistics  in  the  pub.  district 
returns.  Yet,  simply  because  some  apparent  diminution  of  death-rate  in  low  neighbourhoods,  caused 
by  removals  to  hospitals,  may  not  be  greater  on  the  whole  than  that  in  more  respectable  places, 
cau<ied  by  removals  to  the  country  or  the  sea-side,  we  ought  not,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  rest 
satisfied  with  a  general  representation— that  is,  with  returns  which  never  accurately  represent  the 
relations  of  disease  to  death,  or  of  cither  to  pop. 

ERRORSy  Theory  of. — A  branch  of  the  mathematical  science  of  probabilities,  which  has 

engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  most  able  investigators  oi  that  subject,  including 

Simpson,  Lagrange,  Daniel  Bernouilli,  Trembley,  Laplace,  and  others. — See  Todhunter*s 

Hist,  of  the  Theory  of  Prob, 

ERUPTION  (from  the  I^tin  erumpo^  to  break  out).     A  breaking  out ;  a  term  applied  to 

acute  cutaneous  diseases. 

ERYSIPELAS  (from  the  Greek,  signifying  red  skin). — An  acute  specific  disease  characterized 

by  fever  of  a  low  type,  and  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin.     It  was  called  by  the 

Latins  Ignis  sacer ;  while   the  old  English  designation  was  St.  Anthony' s  Fire  \  either 

from  its  burning  heat,  or  from  the  reputed  power  of  St.   Anthony  to  cure  it ;  also  the 

Rose^  from  the  colour  of  the  skin.     There  are  several  varieties  of  the  disease,  designated 

in  relation  to  the  symptoms. 

This  disease  has  engaged  the  attention  of  many  of  the  great  medical  writers  from 
Hippocrates  downwards  ;  but  we  do  not  intend  to  follow  these.  It  frequently  assumes 
an  epidemic  type  ;  and  of  this  we  may  give  one  instance. 

Marshall,  reviewing  the  causes  of  death  during  a  period  of  204  years  ending  183 1,  as 
recorded  in  the  Lond.  B.  of  Mort.,  says  :  '*The  increase  of  Erysipelas  also,  as  one  of  the 
order  of  Eruptive  Fevers,  although  at  present  inconsiderable  in  its  effects,  is  not  unde- 
serving of  notice." 

The  year  1838  was  characterized  by  its  low  temp>erature  throughout,  and  its  more  than 
average  moisture,  although  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  the  metropolis  was  2}  inches 
less  than  the  average  amount  between  the  years  1826-35  i  ^^  £^^"*  ^""*  ^^^  being  about 
24  inches.  The  mean  temperature  of  Jan.  was  4°  below  the  freezing-point  ;  while  on  the 
average  of  the  10  years  1826-35  i^  ^^^  4°  above  the  freezing-point.  The  effect  of  this 
cold  and  moisture  on  the  vegetation  was  very  deleterious,  and  led  Prof.  Lindley  to  remark, 
that  **  the  winter  of  1837-8  was  in  Eng.  more  injurious  to  v^etation  than  any  which  has 
occurred  in  modem  times,  and  it  must  be  many  years  before  its  disastrous  effects  can  be 
repaired,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances."  On  referring  to  an  account  of  the 
deaths  from  Erysipelas  for  this  year,  we  find  that  during  all  the  four  seasons  their  number 
was  considerably  above  the  average,  and  that  it  was  more  fatal  among  males  than  females. 
— Ilaviland, 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  in  Feb.  1 84 1,  by  Major  A.  M. 

Tulloch  :  Comparison  0/  the  Sickness^  Atort.,  and  Prevailing  Diseases  among  Seamen  and 

Soldiers,  as  shown  by  the  Naval  and  Military  Statistical  Reports  [Statis.  Journ,  iv.  p.  i], 

there  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

Erysipelas  requires  to  be  specially  noticed  in  the  above  comparison,  because  it  is  so  peculiarly 
prevalent  and  fatal  on  ship-board,  the  attacks  and  deaths  having  been  at  least  ^  times  as  numerous 
as  among  the  troops  on  shore.  Sometimes  the  slightest  scratch  or  confusion  will  call  this  erysipf 
iafous  tendency  into  action  ;  and  at  other  times  it  originates  in  a  small  swelling,  independently  of  any 
external  injur^r.  _  It  is  generally  confined  to  particular  ships,  while  others,  although  lying  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  and  apparently  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  causes,  are  entirely  exempt.  It 
breaks  out  at  sea  quite  as  often  as  in  harbour,  and  sometimes  with  extreme  severity.  Of  8  cases,  for 
instance,  which  occurred  on  board  one  vessel,  without  the  parties  having  previously  suffered  from  any 
external  injury^  3  proved  fatal.  This  disease  was  much  more  common  in  former  days  than  at  present ; 
but  the  causes  in  which  it  originates  are  still  involved  in  doubt  and  obscurity. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  Census,  185 1,  in  one  of  their  able  reports  on  the  tables 

of  deaths  fpart  v.  vol.  i.],  say  : 

The  deaths  from  this  disease  returned  to  us  as  having  occurred  from  the  6th  of  June,  1841,  to  tho 
30tb  March,  1851,  were  1882 ;  the  sexes  being  72'^  females  to  100  males.  This  return  is  6^0  more  than 
those  attributed  to  the  same  cause  retumea  m  1841.  Although  occasionally  so  epidemic  as  to 
warrant  nosolog^sts  in  classing  it  among  symotic  diseases,  there  can  be  no  douot  but  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  cases  of  erysipelas  are  sporadic.  The  distribution  of  the  deaths  from  this  disease  has 
been,  according  to  the  present  returns,  in  the  rural  districts,  006;  in  the  civic,  42s;  in  hospitals  and 
sanitary  institutions,  227  ;  and  in  workhouses,  327.  Comparea  with  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  it  it 
only  I  in  723  ;  and  with  the  deaths  from  all  specified  diseases,  x  in  651 ;  being  greatest  in  the  province 
of  Leinster,  and  least  in  Connaught.  But  this  may  in  part  be  owing  to  the  disease  being  better 
known  in  the  more  educated  districts  ;  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  frequently  prevails  to  a  consider- 
able extent  in  hospitals,  the  proportions  of  which  are  much  greater  in  the  former  than  the  latter.  ^  The 
year  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  from  Erysipelas  occurred  was  1847.  The  following  is  the 
result  as  to  the  inquiry  with  respect  to  seasons  upon  the  mort.  from  this  cause  :— In  autumn,  349 ; 
in  summer,  444 :  in  winter,  537 ;  and  in  spring,  552.  As  many  as  185  deaths  from  this  cause  were 
returned  as  aged  under  12  months  ;  these  we  presume  to  be  cases  of  infantile  erysipelas,  an  affection 
well  known  to  the  lower  orders ;  the  other  most  notable  age  periods  were  15  and  under  20,  when  138 
died ;  and  50  and  under  55,  when  X36  died. 

In  the  first  37  years  of  the  Scottish  IVidows,  ending  1852,  18  deaths  from  Erysipelas 
were  recorded.  These  were  distributed  over  every  successive  decenniad  of  life :  the 
maximum  numl>er  occurring  between  40  and  60.  In  the  7  years  1852-9,  nine  other 
deaths  of  this  class  are  recorded,  making  in  all  27  over  a  period  of  44  years. 
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In  the  Standard  in  the  5  years  1845-50  there  were  6  deaths  from  this  cause;  and  m  the 
bter  5  years,  1850-55,  only  3. 

In  the  North  British  in  the  37  years  1833-60  there  were  12  deaths.  The  average 
duration  of  life  after  ins.  was  8  years  ;  the  average  of  expec  22*85  years  ;  the  per-centage 
on  the  total  mort.  '92. 

Dr.  Begbie,  in  one  of  his  Reps,  on  the  mort.  of  the  Scottish  IVidcnvs*  Fundy  says  : 

Erysipelas  has  proved  fatal  in  8  instances  in  the  experience  of  the  So.,  and  has  been  associated  with 
several  internal  affections  which  have  been  the  cause  of  death  ;  more  particularly  with  disease  of  tho 
brain  and  its  membranes,  and  disorders  of  the  liver  and  bowels.  Considering  the  frequency  of  this 
association,  the  disi)osition  of  the  disease  to  recur  from  time  to  time,  and  its  origin  in  depraved  digestion 
and  defective  assimilation,  I  apprehend  that  those  who  have  been  affected  by  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  eligible  subjects  of  life  assu. 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  Medical  Statistics  of  Life  Assu,  1862,  furnishes  the  following  valu- 
able T.  of  mort.  experience  from  E.  : 
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and  offers  the  following  obs.  on  the  results  shown : 

The  Gotka  and  S.  Amicable  combined  give  '013  on  the  lives  at  risk,  against  '012  on  the  pop.  of  Eng. 
— a  very  trifling  difference.  The  deaths  from  E.  among  the  assured  were  100  out  of  ii.C^i,  bein^  *85 
against  '70  among  the  people  of  England  generally.  The  excess,  it  will  be  observed,  was  entirely 
among  the  assured  in  the  Scottish  offices.  In  Eng.,  the  Gotka,  and  the  Equitable^  the  deaths  from  this 
disease  to  the  total  deaths  are  pretty  nearlv  in  the  same  proportion. 

In  the  Scottisk  Amicable  mort.  E.  was  tne  cause  of  9  deaths — 7  males,  2  females.  In  ^  of  the  cases 
the  head  and  face  was  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  in  5  the  parts  affected  are  not  mentioned  in  the  return. 
Tkere  can  be  no  doubt  tkat  in  some  individtials  tkere  is  a  constitutional  tendency  to  attacks  of 
Erysipelas ;  and  suck  persons  are  certainly  not  admissible  to  assu.  on  tke  us$*al  terms.  In  none  of 
our  cases  do  the  papers  bear  any  reference  to  a  previous  attack,  or  any  tendency  thereto.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  none  of  them  appear  to  have  supervened  on  any  wound  or  surreal  operation.  Both 
the  females  fell  within  a  year  of  their  acceptance,  while  the  males  sur>-ived  various  periods,  from  a  to 
a8  years. 

The  prudently  conducted  Accident  Ins.  Cos.  protect  themselves  by  direct  provision 
against  the  consequences  of  death  resulting  from  Erysipelas,  which  they  properly  enough, 
in  view  of  the  authorities  already  quoted,  regard  as  a  cause  existing  either  within  the 
system,  or  produced  by  a  condition  of  body  in  no  way  necessarily  or  even  usually  depen- 
dent upon  ordinary  accidental  injuries.  The  proviso  in  the  pol.  of  the  Accident  Ins. 
Co.  is  as  follows  : 

This  pol.  insures  ag[ainst  all  forms  of  cuts  .  .  .  when  accidentally  occurring  from  material  or 
external  cause  operating  upon  the  person  of  the  insured,  where  such  accidental  injury  is  the  direct 
and^  sole  cause  of  death  to  the  insured  or  disability  to  follow  his  avocations ;  but  it  does  not  ins. 
against  death  or  disability  arising  from  rheumatism,  gout,  hernia,  erysipelas,  or  any  other  disease  or 
secondary  cause  or  causes  arising  within  the  system  01  the  insured,  before,  or  at  the  time  of,  or 
following  such  accidental  injury  (whether  causing  such  death  directly  or  jointly  with  such  accidental 
injury). 

In  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Accident  Ins.  Co.  Lim.,  tried  in  1870,  this  condition  was 
upheld.  The  facts  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows  :  The  insured  cut  his  foot  against  the 
broken  side  of  an  earthen  footbath.  The  wound  was  small,  but  bled  profusely.  The 
patient  was  taken  to  an  hospital  to  have  it  dressed.  Erysipelas  intervened,  and  he  died 
from  it  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  injury.  Action  was  brought  by  the  executrix  against 
the  Co.  under  a  pol.  containing  the  condition  already  recited.  The  plaintiff  asserted  that 
the  Erysipelas  was  caused  by  the  wound,  and  that  but  for  the  wound  he  would  not  have 
suffered  it.  The  Co.  contended  that  the  Erysipelas  was  not  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  wound,  but  arose  from  secondary  causes  :  as,  for  instance,  the  occupation  of  the  ins., 
who  was  foreman  to  a  large  firm  of  tailors  in  the  City,  and  worked  for  very  long  hours, 
in  a  close  and  unhealthy  atmosphere.  The  case  was  made  special,  that  the  facts  might  be 
ascertained  and  stated.  The  cause  was  heard  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  Baron 
Cleasby  said : 

Of  the  general  object  of  the  condition  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt.  When  an  accident 
happens  to  any  one,  causing  bodily  injury,  a  variety  of  diseases  ma3r  supervene,  as  to  which  it  may  bo 
difficult  to  say  whether  death  is  caused  oy  the  disease,  or  by  the  injury  sustained.  To  prevent  the 
necessitj  of  inquiry,  this  stipulation  has  been  inserted  to  protect  the  Co.  from  liability  in  the  case 
of  certain  supervening  disorders.  The  pol.  first  provides  for  the  accidents  it  is  to  cover, — and  these  it 
enumerates, — and  then  follows  the  proviso  that  the  Co.  do  not  ins.  against  [as  quoted]  .  .  Now 
these  words  are  somewhat  di£5cult  to  construe  properly  ;  but  the  true  construction  seems  to  me  to 
carry  into  effect  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  object  of  the  condition.  Take  the  case  of  gout.  That  is  a 
disorder  connected  with  the  constitution.  It  might  in  any  case  be  caused  or  not  by  an  accident,  but 
very  often  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  say  whether  it  was  or  was  not  so  caused ;  and  I  think  this 
proviso  was  intended  to  meet  this  difficulty.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Erysipelas ;  and  to  hernia 
also,  for  that  is,  or  may  be,  to  a  certain  extent  constitutional.  All  these  causes  are  provided  for, 
and  when  they,  or  any  of  them,  as  secondary  causes,  occasion  death,  the  pol.  is  not  applicable.   .    .    . 

Mr.  Baron  Channell  said  : 

I  think  the  words  of  the  condition  exempt  the  Co.  from  liability  where  death  is  caused  by  Erysipelas 
supervening  on  an  accident ;  and  I  come  to  this  conclusion  after  considering  the  language  of  the  first 
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this  cause  in  Kng.  piesent  no  consideiable  ftucluations.      In  lO  conseculive  years  Chef 
were  as  follows :  i8s«,  1026;  1859,  1954;  i860,  1665  ;  1861,  1541  ;  1861.  15*3;  1863, 
1920;    1864,  3104;  1865,   1963;    i860,   1675;    1867,   1450;   thus  showinga 
from  105  p.  million  of  the  pop.   living  in  1858,  down  to  76  in  l86z,  then  up  to  to] 
1864,  and  back  to  6S  in  1867  ;  or  taking  an  average  of  15  years  ending  1864,  they  w 
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The  deaths  in  1867  were :  males,  797  ;  females  653.  A  considerable  nuralxr  occur 
under  5  years  ;  between  5  and  10  the  numliert  are  very  small,  but  gradually  extend  up  lo 
65  ;  and  then  decrease  to  extreme  ages  of  lift  The  following  more  complete  synopsis 
is  furnished  by  (he  33rd  Rep.  of  Keg.-tjcn.: 

Dtaihi  by  ErysipdiXt  at  different  Ages  in  Eng.  in  each  of  Ihi^  years  1861-70. 
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E$AM,  Chahles,  late  Sec,  of  Shield  Fire,  which  position  he  occupied  from  i8;4  down  to 
the  amalg.  of  the  office  in  1865  with  the  Alliance.  He  still  continued  Man.  of  what  then 
became  a  branch,  and  retained  the  position  down  to  1S69,  when  he  retired  with  the  good 
wishes  of  all  concerned. 

ESCAMBIO  (from  the  Spanish,  to  change). — A  license  formerly  granted  to  make  over  bills 
of  exchange  to  another  beyond  the  sea.     AboUshed  by  59  Geo.  III.  c.  49,  s.  It  (1819). 

ESCHEAT  (from  the  French,  to  kappen\. — A  species  of  reversion  ;  a  sort  of  caducaiy 
inheritance.  The  lord  of  the  fee,  from  whom,  or  from  whose  ancestor  the  estate  wai 
originally  derived,  taking  it  as  ullimus  haris  upon  the  failure,  natural  or  legal,  of  the 
intestate  tenant's  family.  It  differs  from  a  forfeiture,  which  affects  rents  and  prohls  only. 
'Escheat  operates  on  the  inheritance.  Escheat  arises  from  default  of  heirs,  which  may  be 
either  by  defect  of  lineage,  whereby  the  descent  is  al  an  end  (nA  defectum  sanguinis,  or 
tenentit  m  the  case  of  an  alien) ;  or  by  the  commission  of  treason  or  felony  ifrD  dtlittt 
lenenlis) — in  this  latter  case  from  comiplion  of  blood.  The  following  estates  escheat, 
viz.  a  fee  simple ;  an  estate-tail,  where  the  tenant  in  tail  has  in  himself  the  reversion  ia 
fee,  otherwise  the  estate  would  pass  lo  the  reversioner;  and  a  copyhold  estate.  — FCitdrtex. 

ESCROW.—A  icrall  or  writing  which  is  not  to  take  effect  till  a  condition  is  performed, 
when  il  becomes  a  good  deed. 

In  Giliertv.  North  Amaican  Fire  Ins.  Co.  before  the  N.V.  Courts  in  184O,  the  bet* 
were  as  follow: — Plaintiff  insured  a  milt  for  400a  dols.  with  defendant  Co.  Subsequent 
to  the  ina.  and  before  the  loss  plaintiff  entered  into  a  contract  for  sale  of  the  property  for 
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(6,000  Jols.,  of  which,  however,  11,000  dots,  was  In  remain  on  mortgage,  and  5000  dok. 
was  to  remain  open  until  Ihe  close  of  a  controveisy  rqjarding  some  incumbrance  on  Ihe 
property  with  another  person,  not  Ihe  purchaser.  Both  the  deed  and  mortgage  were 
recorded  as  required  by  law,  and  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  independent  person. 
While  so  held,  and  Iwfore  the  incumbrance  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  a  lire  occurred : — 
Htld,  that  the  deed  did  not  take  effect  as  an  operalive  instrument  until  the  happening  of 
the  contingency  provided  for,  and  that  the  fact  of  its  having  been  recorded  was  only 
pritiiA  facie  evidence  of  a  delivery,  and  might  consequently  be  rebutted  j  and  that  there- 
fore these  transactions  did  not  divest  the  plainlifT  of  his  insurable  int.  in  the  premise*. 

ESKIPPAMENTUM.-Shippagei  tackle  or  ship  furniture. 

ESKIPPER.— Toship 

ESKIPPESON.— Shipping  or  passage  by  sea. 

ESO-ENTERITIS.— Infbmmaiion  of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  Intestines. 

ESO-GASTRITIS.—InHammation  of  the  mucus  membrane  of  the  stomach. 

ESOTERIC. — A  term  applied  to  an  effect  produced  by  a  cause  inherent  in,  and  proper  lo, 
the  system.     [Exoteric] 

ESSEX  Economic  Fire  Ins.  Co.— Founded  at  Chelmsford,  Essex,  in  1824,  with  an 
authori2ed  cap.  of  ^^'40,000,  in  2000  shares  of  ^lo,  upon  which  jj^j  had  been  paid  up. 

The  Co.  was  estab.  by  the  millers,  farmers,  etc.,  in  the  county.  For  many  years  it  ins. 
Ihe  com  mills  driven  by  waler-power  in  the  county  at  3/.  p.c. ;  and  in  the  surrounding 
cotinlies  at  5^.  p.c. ;  while  dwelling-houses,  brick  and  tile,  were  charged  but  u.  p.c. ; 
and  (heir  contents  \s.  Cut.  ;  thatched  dwellings  at  y.  p.c.  At  these  rales  the  Co.,  which 
was  under  very  careful  and  economic  management,  paid  for  many  years  excellent  dividends. 
It  was  only  when  the  Co.  went  into  more  special  risks  that  its  downfall  was  brought  about. 
The  losses  on  farming  stock  were  also  heavy. 

The  several  Sees,  of  the  Co.  were  Mr.  John  Chandler,  Mr.  Edward  Copland,  Mr.  J. 
K.  Leake,  Mr.  G.  U.  Smith. 

In  [857  the  bus.  was  trans,  lo  the  Matuhrsltr  F.  The  shareholders  were  paid  off  at 
par,  and  the  surplus  divided  amongst  Ihe  pol.-halders. 

ESSEX,  MoRTAi.iTV  Table  for  the  Coiintv  of.— In  Mr.  Rickman's  report  on  the  Pop. 
1831,  he  gave  a  Mori.  T.  for  this  county,  by  «-ay  of  specimen  of  the  T.  which  might  be 
construclwl  from  the  returns  of  the  Census  lakea  in  that  year.      He  says  : 

Eiiei  hu  bwn  lelectcd  II  a  ipeciiDcn  of  Ihe  manner  in  which  Ihii  lurl  ai  informalian  amj  be 
brangbCuBder  the  eye  without  confuiion;  ud  bi^cautein  that  couDtylbe  iiDptoventnl  in  health  in  tbe 
manG  diilrim  i>  wall  eiempllGcd.  Camdcn'i  delcHplion  of  habilull  diieaie  in  the  n<aribei  from 
BarkiiiE  to  Tilbury  ii  now  iaapplicable :  and  even  the  Eaitetn  "  Hundredi  of  Essex  "  will  be  teen  to 

The  firflowing  T.  was  "calculated  upon  the  ages  of  93,333  persons — of  whom  47,710 
were  (nales,  and  45,613  females— buried  in  the  county  of  Esstx  during  18  years,  18(3-30.'' 
In  the  orig.  the  sexes  were  given  distinguished  as  well  as  combined.  We  propose  to  give 
the  combined  results  only. 

Esstx,    COUKTV   OF,    MORT.    T.    FOR. 
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71,  b«infif  thereby  transferred  to  60  and  70 ;  so  that  in  12  burials  i  is  subtracted  from  each  4  who  die  on 
each  side  of  60  and  70,  and  added  to  the  4  who  really  die  at  60  and  70. 

We  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  the  col.  of  corrections  so  made.     Again  : 

It  would  be  improper,  and  even  liable  to  censure,  were  this  subject  to  be  dismissed  without  noticing 
that  it  is  held  to  be  of  importance  in  the  ajiplication  of  a  T.  of  mort.  that  the  actual  pop.  of  every  year 
throughout  the  period  embraced  in  such  T.  should  be  known.     ... 

He  then  furnishes  an  approximate  T.  of  tlie  pop.  We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  Reg. -Gen.  will  be  able  to  furnish  periodically  a  mort.  T.  for  every  county  in 
the  U.  K. 

ESSEX  Mutual  Cattle  Ins.  So.— This  Co.  was  projected  in  1851,  by  Mr.  Robert  Baker, 
the  well-known  Essex  agriculturist  of  that  period,  and  eleven  others.  It  did  not  go 
forward  as  an  independent  co.,  but  its  connexions  at  an  early  date  merged  into  the 
Agriculturist ^  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  hist. 

ESSEX  Poisonings. — The  series  of  crimes  thus  designated  occurred  in  Essex  in  1848-49, 
mostly  in  parishes  in  Tendering  Hundred,  bounded  on  three  sides  by  Colchester, 
Manningtrec,  and  Harwich.  The  poisonings  were  by  arsenic,  administered  to  persons  in 
humble  life,  in  view  of  obtaining  tne  funeral  allowance  from  the  clubs  to  which  the  men 
belonged.  The  principal  culprit  was  Mary  May,  who  was  afterwards  executed  at  Chelms- 
ford for  these  crimes.  The  regis,  of  death  without  the  production  of  a  mctlical  certificate 
greatly  facilitated  the  operations  of  the  criminals.  [Norfolk  Poisonings.]  [Cotton, 
Mary  Ann.] 

ESSEX  and  Suffolk  Equitable  Ins.  So.— Founded  in  Colchester,  Essex,  in  1802,  on 
the  mutual  principle,  under  the  title  of  the  Essex  Equitable.  In  1806  it  took  the  add.  title 
of  "Suffolk,"  rendering  the  name  as  it  now  stands.  It  paid  in  duty  in  1805,  ;i^i036  9J.  \d. ; 
in  1831,  ;£^6490  is.  4//.  ;  its  later  development  will  be  shown  in  our  fire  duty  returns. 

The  bus.  of  the  So.  is  chiefly  confined  to  Essex  and  the  adjoining  counties.  It  has  been 
managed  with  great  prudence  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  directors  selected  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  many  of  whom  are  large  insurers  in  the  So.  It  holds  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  farming  stock  ins. 

The  plan  of  the  So.  is  to  distribute  its  profits  among  the  pol. -holders  of  five  years* 
standing.  The  bonus  returns  have  equalled  30  p.c.  of  the  prcms.  paid  for  many  years. 
There  is  a  proprietary  branch  for  those  persons  who  desire  it.  The  returns  made  to 
members  on  the  mut.  plan  up  to  the  31  Dec.  1868,  had  reached  ;^i62,226.  The  present 
Sec.  is  Mr.  Robert  Anderson. 

ESSOIGN. — In  Law,  an  excuse  for  one  who  is  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  an  action  or 
perform  suit  in  a  court,  etc.,  by  reason  of  sickness  or  other  prevailing  cause. 

ESTATE  (from  the  Latin  status;  from  the  French  ^-Vj/). — This  word,  as  used  by  Law-writers, 
has  a  much  more  comprehensive  signification  than  it  has  in  common  parlance.  When  a 
person  speaks  of  his  estate  in  ordinary  language,  we  understand  simply  a  certain  portion 
of  land,  a  certain  mansion,  or  a  certain  number  of  houses  to  which  he  applies  this  term  ; 
but  in  legal  phraseology  we  understand  by  the  word  estate  not  merely  iht  corporeal  substance 
of  lands  and  tenements,  but  the  interest  which  one  has  in  them.  Preston  defines  the  word 
estate  to  be  "the  interest  which  any  one  has  in  lands,  or  in  any  other  subject  of  property,'* 
and  this  is  how  the  word  is  generally  understood  by  Law-writers.  In  view  of  the  frequent 
requirement  of  actuarial  valuations  of  the  varied  interests  arising  out  of  estates  in  land  and 
property,  we  propose  to  give  an  entire  simimary  of  the  various  known  estates,  taking 
Blackstone  for  our  authority  : — 

I.  The  quantity  of  interest  or  duration  divided  into  : 

(A)  Freeholds  of  inheritance,  which  are  subdivided  into  (a)  absolute  or  fee-simple, 

(b)  limited  fees  ;  which  are  {a)  qualified  or  base  fees,  and  (b)  fees  conditional  at  the 
common  law  (afterwards  called  fees-tail,  in  consequence  of  the  stat.  de  Doms\  which 
may  be  (*)  general  or  special,  {it)  male  or  female,  (//V)  given  in  frank-marriage. 

(B)  Freeholds  not  of  inheritance,  subdivided  into  \h\  conventional,  or  created  by  the 
act  of  the  parties  :  they  are  {a)  estates  for  one's  o^^-n  life,  [b)  estates  pur  auter  vie,  (c) 
general  grant,  without  expressing  any  term  at  all.  (b)  Legal,  or  created  by  operation  of 
law  :  they  are  (a)  tenancy  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  (b)  tenancy  by  the 
courtesy  of  England,  {c)  tenancy  in  dower. 

(C)  Estates  less  than  freehold,  subdivided  into  (a)  estates  for  years,  (b)  estates  at  will, 

(c)  estates  at  sufferance. 

(D)  Estates  upon  condition,  subdivided  into  (a)  estates  upon  condition  implied,  (b)  estates 
upon  condition  expressed,  and  these  are  either  precedent  or  subsequent  :  {a)  precedent, 
which  must  be  performed  before  an  estate  can  vest  or  be  enlarged  ;  [b)  subsequent,  by  the 
failure  or  non-performance  of  which  an  estate  already  vested  is  defeated  ;  such  (0  estates 
held  in  radio,  gage,  or  pledge,  which  are  of  two  kinds— virum  radium,  or  living  pledge 
or  vifgage,  and  niortuum  vadium,  dead  pledge  or  mortgage ;  {ii)  estates  by  statute  merchant 
or  statute  staple  ;  {Hi)  estates  by  elegit. 

II.  The  time  of  enjoyment,  either  (A)  in  possession,  or  (P)  in  expectancy  ;  sul>- 
divided  into  (a)  remainders,  created  by  convention  of  parties,  and  are  {a)  vested, 
(b)  contingent,  or  executory,  {c)  cross  ;  (n)  reversions  arising  by  operation  of  law. 

HI.  The  number  and  connexion  of  the  tenant,  either  (A)  severalty,  (B)  joint  tenancy 
(C)  coparcenary,  (D)  common,  (E)  entireties. 
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These  several  estates  will  be  found  spoken  of  under  their  several  heads.     They  may 
each  in  their  turn  become  the  subjects  of  actuarial  valuation. 

There  is  a  case  in  the  American  law-books,  of  which  we  have  no  date  or  reference  at 
hand,  wherein  an  administratrix  took  a  fire  pol.  on  **the  fsfaU  oi  Daniel  Ross"  ;  and  it 
was  h€ld^  that  the  words  used  were  intended  to  designate  the  persons  holding  the  legal 
title ;  and  to  speak  of  the  property  left  by  the  deceased  person,  including  the  read  property, 
especially  before  a  final  settlement  of  his  affairs,  as  his  estate ;  and  which,  if  not  accurate, 
was  not  an  unusual  designation  ;  and  the  Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  interest  both  of 
the  administratrix  and  of  the  heirs  in  the  insured  property  was  covered  by  the  pol. — 
Grimwldy  p.  412. 
ESTATE  AD  REMANENTIAM. — An  estate  in  fee-simple. 

ESTATE  Agents,  Auctioneers,  Surveyors,  and  Gen.  Ins.  Co.,  for  Life,  Fire, 
AND  Guarantee  Ins.,  was  prov.  regis.  5  Nov.  1849,  but  never  completely  regis.  It 
was  revived  again  some  ten  years  later,  viz.  1859,  as  the  Auctioneers^  etc. 
ESTATE  OF  Inheritance. — In  Law,  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  or  fee-tail. 
ESTATE  Tail  (from  the  French  tailler^  to  cut  or  to  carve). — An  estate  of  inheritance, 
descendable  to  some  particular  heirs  only  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted  ;  in  con- 
tradistinction to  an  estate  in  fee-simple^  which  is  an  estate  descendable  to  the  heirs 
general  (without  distinction)  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  granted. 

An  estate  tail  is  of  two  kinds — general  and  special.  When  lands  are  given  to  a  man 
and  the  heirs  of  his  body  without  any  further  restriction,  this  is  called  an  estate  tail 
general ;  because,  how  often  soever  such  donee  in  tail  be  married,  his  issue  by  every 
marriage  is  capable  of  inheriting  the  estate  tail.  But  if  the  gift  is  restrained  or  limited  to 
certain  heirs,  exclusive  of  others,  this  is  an  estate  tail  special ;  because  the  issue  of  the 
donee  by  any  other  wife  is  excluded. 

Estates  tail  are  also  distinguishable  into  estates  tail  male ^  and  estates  tail  female.  When 
lands  are  given  to  a  person  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  or  her  body,  this  is  called  an  estate 
tail  male,  and  to  which  the  female  heirs  are  not  capable  of  inheriting.  The  person  who 
holds  an  estate  tail  is  termed  a  tenant  in  tail.  And  when  a  person  grants  lands  to  a  man 
and  his  particular  heirs  in  the  manner  above  described  [i.e.  when  he  creates  an  estate  tail), 
such  person  is  said  to  entail  his  lands. — Cruise;  Blacks  tone. 

In  1833  was  enacted  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  74,  under  the  provisions  of  which  an  estate 
tail  may  be  barred. 

Actuaries  are  called  upon  to  value  from  time  to  time  even  the  most  remote  interests 
under  entailed  estates. — See  Mr.  Bunyon's  papers  in  vol.  xviii.  of  Assu.  Mag.  p.  i. 
ESTATES  FOR  Life.— In  Law,  a  freehold  interest  in  lands  and  tenements,  whether  enjoyed 
for  the  life  of  the  tenant,  or  for  the  life  of  another  party — in  which  latter  case  it  is  termed 
an  estate  pur  auter  vie.  This  species  of  interest  includes  estates  granted  for  an  uncertain 
period,  limited  within  tfu  duration  of  a  life;  as  for  instance,  an  estate  granted  to  a  widow 
during  her  widowhood. 

An  estate  for  life  is  created  whenever  lands  or  tenements  are  given  by  means  adequate 
to  the  conveyance  of  a  freehold,  without  any  express  limitation  of  an  estate. 

By  the  Stat,  of  Frauds — 29  Ch.  II.  c.  3,  s.  12(1676) — estates  ^ra«/^z/i>  are  devisable 
[previously  they  were  not] ;  and  if  there  be  no  special  occupant,  they  go  to  the  executors 
or  administrators  of  the  deceased. 
ESTATES  FOR  Years. — In  Law,  an  estate  limited  for  a  term  of  years,  or  other  determinate 
time,  in  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  is  a  chattel  or  personal  interest ;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  owner,  devolves,  like  other  personal  property,  on  his  executor  or  adminis- 
trator. An  estate  for  years  is  properly  created  or  demised  by  an  instrument  termed  a 
Lease ;  which  at  Common  Law  has  not  full  operation  until  the  entry  of  the  tenant.  It 
may  also  be  created  by  declaration  of  use,  or  by  devise  in  a  will ;  and  may  be  made 
either  to  commence  immediately  or  on  a  future  day  and  event:  in  which  latter  case,  unless 
there  be  any  particular  estate  to  support  it  as  a  remainder,  it  is  called  an  interesse  termini, 
until  the  time  arrives  for  its  reduction  into  possession.  Covenants  between  the  lessor  and 
lessee  relating  to  the  land  (which  are  usually  inserted  in  the  lease)  are  said  at  Common 
Law  to  nm  with  the  land :  they  pass  along  with  the  term  of  years,  to  a  party  to  whom  the 
lessee  conveys  it  by  assignment ;  but  the  lessee's  covenants  do  not  pass  to  a  party  to 
whom  he  conveys  part  of  the  term  by  underlease.  A  tenancy  from  year  to  year  is  a 
species  of  estate  for  years. — Brande, 
ESTIMATE. — Computation;  particularly  an  approximate  calculation  of  the  prob.  cost  of 
any  undertaking  of  work  to  be  done,  of  the  quantity  of  materials  required,  etc. 

In  the  case  of  damage  to  buildings  by  fire,  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  replacement  is 
usually  required  as  a  means  to  the  adjustment  of  the  loss.  So  in  Marine  Ins.,  in  case  of 
damage  to  vessel  or  goods,  an  estimate  is  required,  not  only  in  view  of  the  settlement  of 
loss,  but  even  in  many  cases  to  determine  whether  it  falls  upon  the  underwriter  at  all. 

In  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Stockholm,  1750,  there  is  the  following  regulation:  art.  14. — 
1.  In  case  of  any  damage  to  the  ship  itself,  and  its  apparel,  before  any  repair  is  begun,  it 
shall,  according  to  the  proper  nature  thereof,  be  surveyed  and  estimated,  by  a  creditable 
ship-builder,  and  sail-maker,  and  likewise  by  some  skilful  masters  present  at  the  place 
where  the  misfortune  happened.     In  the  want  of  such  persons,  others  of  good  character, 
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and  expert  in  such  matters,  shall  be  desired  to  draw  up  and  sign  a  just  valuation,  which 
must  be  confirmed  by  a  sentence  of  the  nearest  magistracy  or  other  competent  tribunal, 
according  to  the  usage  of  such  place. 

ESTIMATES,  Actuarial.     See  Actuarial  Estimates. 

ESTIMATING  Premiums  (Fire).— When  short  ins.  calls  for  any  number  of  days  less  than 
a  month,  the  prem.  should  be  estimated  by  the  rate  for  days^  as  given  in  T.  of  short  rates. 
If  over  2  days,  and  less  than  5,  charge  for  5  days ;  if  over  5,  and  less  than  10,  charge  for 
10 ;  and  so  on  up  to  months. 

In  cases  of  '*  time  undeclared,"  when  the  risk  ceases,  and  the  prem.  is  to  be  estimated, 
unless  otherwise  specifically  agreed  upon,  the  T.  of  short  rates  should  be  used,  whether  for 
days  or  months. — Griswold's  Fire  Underwriter's  Text  Book^  1872. 

ESTIMATING  Profits  on  Merchandize  (Fire). — The  mode  of  arriving  at  profits  on  sales, 
for  the  purpose  of  correct  adjustment,  is  ordinarily  by  estimate,  as  few  parties  keep  their 
books  of  account  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  indicate  the  rate  p.c  of  their  profits 
correctly.  The  larger  the  ratio  of  profit  allowed,  the  smaller  will  be  the  amount  saved 
to  the  credit  of  the  Co.,  and  vice  versd. 

The  modus  operandi  of  arriving  at  the  cost  of  merchandize,  at  an  estimated  rate  p.c.  of 
profit^  when  only  the  amount  sold  is  given,  is  the  same  as  used  by  bankers  in  calculating 
interest  and  discount.  The  result  can  be  obtained  by  either  of  two  processes,  which  maybe 
designated  as  the  aliquandy  and  the  aliquot  process  :  the  former  is  applicable  to  any  given 
rate  ;  this  latter  only  to  an  aliquot,  or  even  part  of  100. — GrisuHfid.     [Profits,  Ins.  of.] 

ESTOPPEL  (from  the  French,  to  stop). — In  Law,  an" impediment  or  bar  to  a  right  of  action, 
arising  from  a  man's  own  act  or  from  an  act  in  which  he  has  concurred.  It  implies  a 
conclusive  admission,  which  cannot  be  denied  or  controverted ;  and  which  maybe  in  either 
of  three  forms — i.  By  matter  of  record.  ^^By  deed.  3.  In  pais^  as  that  a  tenant  cannot 
dispute  his  landlord's  title.  In  either  of  inSt  forms  it  may  be  a  bar  to  legal  proceedings. 
In  the  U.S.  Law  Courts  it  seems  much  more  usual  to  plead  estopj^el  than  in  our  own  ; 
and  a  number  of  interesting  cases  appear  in  the  works  on  Ins.  Law  there.  These  we  do 
not  propose  to  follow  here. 

ESTREAT. — The  ti-ue  extract,  copy,  or  note,  of  some  orig.  writing  or  record. 

ESTREPEMENT. — Any  spoil  or  waste  made  by  a  tenant  for  life,  upon  any  lands  or  woods, 
to  the  prejudice  of  him  in  reversion. 

ESTUARY. — Those  parts  of  the  channels  of  certain  rivers  in  which  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
sea  is  distinctly  perceptible,  and  there  is  little  or  no  current. 

ET  Cetera,  &c. — The  formula  **etc."  has  been  held  to  cover  and  include  ever>'thing  of 
the  same,  or  a  similar  kind  or  nature.  Lord  Coke  defined  **etc."  as  meaning  what- 
ever else  ought  to  have  been  expressed.  Where  a  F.  pol.  covered  **  stock  of  watches, 
watch  trimmings,  *etc.,'"  it  was  heid^  to  include  the  entire  stock  of  the  insured,  consisting 
of  plate,  silver  ware,  tools  of  trade,  and  such  other  goods  as  form  a  part  of  similar  stock 
in  Boston,  U.S. — Griswold. 

ETHERWILLy  George  Octavius,  was  one  of  the  promoters,  and  afterwards  became 
Man.  Director  of  the  European  Alliance  Full- Pay ^  etc.,  Ins.  Co.  1852. 

ETHNOLOGY. — This  is  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  Anthropology,  and  is  defined  as  the 
science  '*  which  determines  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  persistent  modification  of 
mankind,  their  distribution,  and  the  causes  of  the  modifications  and  distributions."  The 
study  of  the  relations  of  the  different  divisions  of  mankind  to  each  other  is  of  recent 
origin.  Balbi's  Ethnotp^aphic  Atlas  was  pub.  in  1826.  Fritchard's  great  work,  /Researches 
on  the  Physical  Hist,  of  Mankind^  was  pub.  in  1841-7.  Dr.  R.  G.  Latham's  work  on  the 
Ethnolo^'  of  the  British  Empire  appeared  in  185 1-2.  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley  gave  courses 
of  lectures  on  Ethnology  at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  May  and  June,  1866-7. 

The  Ethnological  So.  was  founded  in  1843,  and  pub.  Trans.  In  1S71  it  was  amalg. 
with  the  Anthropological  So.  under  the  new  name  of  Anthropological  Institute.  The 
Proceedings  contain  many  papers  of  great  value.     [Life,  Human.] 

ETNA  Ins.  Co.  Lim.,  Fire  and  Marine,  The.— Founded  in  Dublin  in  1866,  with  an 
authorized  cap.  of  ;^500,ooo,  in  50,000  shares  of  ;f  10  [aftenvards  increased  to  ;^i, 000,000], 
of  which,  however,  it  in  the  end  turned  out  that  only  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
had  been  subscribed.     The  prosp.  said : 

ITiis  Co.  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  ins.  against  loss  or  dama^  by  fire,  of  merchan- 
dize, buildings,  farming  stock,  etc.,  throughout  Ireland,  Gt.  Hrit.,  and  the  Colonies;  also  the  ins. 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  or  wator,  upon  all  ships  of  every  class  or  denomination,  and  upon 
cargoes  or  merchandize  therein,  in  all  home  or  foreign  ports. 

The  principal  offices  of  the  Co.  are  in  Dublin.  The  Co.  will  be  efficiently  represented  in  Ireland, 
throughout  the  provincial  districts  of  which  a  large  number  of  agents  are  ready  to  commence  bus. 

Then*  is  now  being  organized  in  Lond.  a  board  of  directors,  to  superintend  the  bus.  in  E.  and  W., 
and  a  similar  board  in  Edin.  or  Glasgow  will  superintend  the  bus.  in  Scotland :  a  large  number  of 
agents  have  been  retained  in  these  parts  of  Gt.  Bnt,  so  that  the  Etna  Ins.  Co.  can  be  said  to  possess 
a  staff  of  agents,  the  preliminary  expenses  of  which  have  been  avoided  in  this  respect,  and  it  is  ques- 
tioned whether  any  office  has  hitherto  commenced  bus.  with  more  favourable  prospects. 

Calculations  have  been  made,  showing  that  not  over  one-third  of  the  insurable  property  of  Gt.  Brit, 
and  I.  is  covered  by  ins.  against  fire;  that  the  excessive  duty  of  is.  p.c.  has  prevented  parties  firom 
ins.  Now  that  the  duty  has  been  reduced  to  u.  td.  p.c,  a  large  accession  of  bus.  cannot  fail  to  flow 
into  the  offices.  The  success  of  a  new  co.,  well  and  economically  managed,  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
directors  propose  that  this  Co.  shall  be  pre-eminently  distinguiihed  by— (z)  the  utmost  liberality  in 
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dealing:  with  the  insured  ;  (2)  the  prompt  settlement  of  claims ;  (3)  economy  consistent  with  eflScient 
management.  The  public  are  certain  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  co.  holding  out  such  induce- 
ments. 

Then,  addressing  itself  particularly  to  the  land  of  its  adoption,  it  said : 

That  there  is  room  for  a  new  fire  office  has  been  already  shown.  Eng.  has  50  offices  transacting  fire 
bus  ;  Scotland  possesses  9 ;  whilst  in  Ireland  only  2  exist,  and  these  2  were  started  upwards  of  40 
years  ago.  It  is  further  shown  that  there  is  ample  room  in  Ireland  alone,  from  the  fact  that  whilst 
the  duty  paid  to  Gov.  in  1863  on  Irish  fire  ins.  exceeded  ;^84,355,  the  Irish  offices  only  contributed 
;^i2,54o,— not  one-sixth  part,— the  difference,  j^7i,8i5,  having  been  contributed  by  the  Eng.  and  Scotch 
offices  doing  bus.  in  Ireland.  The  increase  of  duty  in  Ireland  alone  during  the  last  12  years  is 
1^30,422.  Two  reasons  are  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  smallness  of  the  bus.  transacted  by 
the  2  Irish  offices  :  the  one,  that  few  agents  have  been  appointed  to  procure  bus. ;  the  other,  that  the 
bus.  is  not  extended  beyond  Ireland,  whilst  agents  are  well  known  to  be  the  support  of  offices,  and 
that  E.,  W.,and  Scotland  arc  the  finest  fields  in  the  whole  world  for  F.  Ins.  The  Etna,  therefore,  will 
employ,  and  has  secured  agents  in  nearly  every  important  district  in  these  countries,  as  well  as  in 
Ireland.  It  is  hoped  these  advantages,  amongst  others,  applied  by  an  efficient  and  hiehly  influential 
directorate^  will  nave  the  effect  of  causing  the  bus.  of  this  Office  within  a  short  period  to  exceed  the 
most  sangume  expectations  of  its  founders. 

Returning  to  the  general  subject  of  F.  Ins.,  it  proceeds  : 

A  source  of  great  expense,  if  not  of  positive  loss  to  F.  cos.,  is  the  practice  of  encouraging  the 
transference  of  dus.  from  one  office  to  another,  free  of  expense.  Parties  ins.  in  this  Office  are  not 
likely  to  change  from  it.  as  the  directors  have  resolved  to  allow  a  reduction  on  all  prcms.,  provided  a 
claim  has  not  arisen  under  the  pol.  entitled  to  this  benefit.  To  effect  this,  after  providing  for  claims, 
expenses,  etc.,  and  for  a  reserved  fund,  a  division  of  profits  will  take  place  every  3  years,  and  be 
distributed  to  those  pol.  entitled  to  receive  a  portion  of  it. 

The  rates  for  ins.,  with  those  advantages,  will  not  be  greater  than  those  charged  by  all  other  well- 
conducted  COS. 

As  to  Marine  Ins.,  it  said  : 

As  a  further  proof  that  Marine  offices  are  wanted,  the  rapid  growth  of  our  imports  from 
)^i 78,000,000  stg.  in  1859,  to  ;^270,ooo,ooo  stg.  in  1864,  and  our  exports  during  same  period  from 
]^z38,ooo,ooo  stg.  to  j^i90,ooo,ooo  stg. ;  to  this  consideration  maybe  added  the  fact  of  the  immense  fleets 
of  new  vessels  of  every  description  which  are  being  annuallv  raised,  to  say  nothing  of  the  millions 
of  specie  which  are  now  constantly  crossing  and  re-crossing  the  seas.  Surely  these  2  tables  [T.  of  the 
price  of  shares  in  successful  cos.]  will  prove  to  the  most  sceptical  that  the  Etna  is  entering  upon  a  field 
of  labour  which  has  proved  profitable  to  its  predecessors.  It  is  therefore  reasonably  anticipated  that 
the  shares  of  the  €0.  will  in  a  few  years  bear  favourable  comparison  with  those  of  other  cos. 

Finally : 

A  large  number  of  tfu  shares  have  already  been  disposed  of  so  that  early  application  will  be 
necessary  for  those  remaining. 

The  Co.  obtained  the  names  and  influence  of  a  highly  respectable  board  of  directors  in 
Dublin. 

In  1867  it  took  over  the  F.  bus.  of  the  European  No.  2  ;  and  in  1 868  the  bus.  of  the 
General  Provident. 

The  Co.  soon  after  this  period  began  to  be  involved  ;  and  a  petition  to  wind  up  the 
same  was  presented  in  Lond.  towards  the  end  of  1 868 ;  but  as  the  Co.  was  regis,  in 
Ireland,  no  order  could  be  made  on  the  petition  of  an  English  creditor. 

Towards  the  close  of  same  year  (i860),  the  entire  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to  the 
United  Ports  and  Geii.^  then  just  estab.  The  Etna  Co.  passed  into  winding-up  under  the 
Irish  Courts ;  and  is,  we  believe,  still  undergoing  that  process. 

Mr.  John  Innes  was  the  Founder  and  Sec.  of  the  Co. 
ETONIAN  AND  General  Life  Assu.  and  Endowment  So.  for  Assu.  the  Lives  of 
Persons  in  every  Station.—  Founded  in  1847,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;^5o,ooo,  in 
5000  shares  of  £\o.     The  special  feature  of  the  Co.  was  its  Deposit  Branch. 

Peculiar  facilities  for  investing  the  savings  will  be  given  to  the  assuredj  to  which  the  directors  beg 
to  call  particular  attention.  The  assured  will  be  allowed  to  employ  their  savinp^s  (to  any  extent  not 
exceeding  the  sum  assured)  in  making  payments  in  advance  in  respect  of  their  pol.,  and  they  will 
receive  compound  int.  at  the  rate  of  1  p.c.  p.a.  on  the  excess  of  their  payments  over  the  sum  actually 
due  to  the  So.  These  savings  may  be  invested  in  small  or  large  sums,  without  expense,  and  the 
amount  over  and  above  the  prems.  actually  due  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time,  upon  such  notice  as 
may  be  agreed  on  at  the  time  when  the  payments  were  made. 

Again,  the  So.  will  give  for  any  sum  deposited  £2  p.c.  int.,  as  well  as  allow  the  depositor  to  hold  a 
pol.  of  a  value  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit ;  the  whole  or  part  of  which  may  be 
withdrawn  by  giving  3  months'  notice  to  that  effect  in  writing,  and  by  surrendering  an  equivalent  part 
of  his  pol. ;  or  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  and  consequently  the  value  of  the  pol.,  may  be  increased 
by  subsequent  add.,  after  due  inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  health  at  such  respective  periods. 

The  prosp.  contained  the  names  of  a  long  list  of  patrons  and  trustees,  many  of  them 
men  of  influence,  and  mostly  old  Etonians.  The  ordin.  bus.  of  L.  Ins.  was  to  be 
transacted  ;  and  the  only  special  feature  in  the  scheme  was  "The  Eton  Fund  "  : 

In  connexion  with  this  So.,  and  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  board  of  directors,  x% 
estab.  the  Eton  Fund,  for  the  support  and  assistance  of  those  old  Etonians  whom  ill-health  or 
misfortune  may  have  deprived  of  tne  means  of  livelihood.  The  Fund  will  be  formed  by  donations, 
contributions,  and  by  the  deduction  of  a  small  per-centage,  according  to  the  prosperity  of  the  So., 
from  the  pronts  of  pol.  effected  in  the  Etonian  Department  only.  From  the  support  which  has  been 
already  promised,  tnere  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  a  short  time  the  Fund  will  be  maintained  by 
donations  and  subs,  alone. 

The  Co.  transacted  a  small  bus.  only,  and  in  1850  that  bus.  was  trans,  to  the  Equity 
and  Law.  The  Act.  was  the  Rev.  M.  O'Brien,  Professor  at  King's  College,  Lond.  The 
Sec,  Wm.  Percival  Pickering. 
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EUCALYPTUS  Globulus. — See  Disease-Destroying  Tree. 

EUCHROiA  (from  the  Greek). — Goodness  of  complexion ;  healthy  look — as  opposed  to  want 

of  colour. 
EUDIOMETER. — An  instrument  employed  about  the  year  1770  by  Cavendish,  for  exhibiting 
the  synthesis  of  water.  It  serves  to  determine  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  to  indicate  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  a  given  gas. 
EULERy  Leonard. — One  of  the  most  able  and  learned  mathematicians  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
He  was  born  at  Basle  in  1707,  and  educated  in  Switzerland.  He  became  in  very  early 
life  the  pupil  and  friend  of  John  Bemouilli,  and  contracted  also  a  lasting  friendship  with 
his  two  sons,  Nicolas  and  Daniel.  On  these  latter  being  invited  to  St.  Petersburg,  on  the 
founding  of  the  Academy  there  by  Catherine  the  First,  they  promised  Euler  that  they  would 
endeavour  to  procure  his  settlement  in  the  same  city,  which  they  did,  and  he  became  a 
Professor  at  the  University  there,  prob.  about  1728. 

Hutton  tells  us  that  at  his  first  setting  out  in  his  new  career,  he  enriched  the  academical 
collection  with  many  memoirs,  which  excited  a  noble  emulation  between  him  and  the 
Bemouilli%;  an  emulation  that  always  continued,  **  without  either  degenerating  into  a 
selfish  jealousy,  or  producing  the  least  alteration  in  their  friendship."  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  carried  to  new  degrees  of  perfection  the  integral  calculus,  invented  the  calculation 
by  sines,  reduced  analytical  operations  to  a  greater  simplicity,  and  thus  was  enabled  to 
throw  new  light  on  all  the  parts  of  mathematical  science. 

In  1730  M.  Euler  was  promoted  to  the  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  and  in 
1733  he  succeeded  his  friend  D.  Bemouilli  in  the  mathematical  chair. 

In  1 741  he  was  invited  to  Berlin,  to  direct  and  assist  the  Academy  that  was  there  rismg 
into  fame.  On  this  occasion  he  enriched  the  last  vol.  of  the  Miscellanies  [AMan^fs]  of 
Berlin  with  five  memoirs,  which  form  an  eminent,  perhaps  the  principal  feature,  in  that 
collection.  These  were  followed,  with  amazing  rapidity,  by  a  great  number  of  important 
researches,  which  are  dispersed  through  the  memoirs  of  the  Prussian  Academy.  The 
labours  of  Euler  will  appear  more  especially  astonishing,  when  it  is  considered  that  while 
he  was  enriching  the  Academy  of  Berlin  with  a  profusion  of  memoirs  on  the  deepest  parts 
of  mathematical  science,  containing  always  some  new  points  of  view,  often  sublime  truths, 
and  sometimes  discoveries  of  ^reat  importance,  he  still  continued  his  philosophic  con- 
tributions to  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  whose  memoirs  display  the  marvellous  fecundity 
of  his  genius,  and  which  granted  him  a  pension  in  1742.  We  can  only  notice  a  few  of 
his  more  prominent  productions. 

In  the  Histoire  de  VAcad.  Berlin  for  1 751  appeared  a  memoir  entitled  Calctd  de  la 
Probabiliti  dans  U  Jeu  de  Rencontre.     Of  this  we  have  spoken  under  Chance,  Laws  of. 

In  the  vol.  of  the  same  series  for  1760  appeared  a  memoir  :  Recherches  ginirales  sur  la 
Mortalitiet  la  Multiplication  du  Genre  Huvtain,  This  contains  some  simple  theorems  con- 
cerning the  mort.  and  the  increase  of  mankind  ;  leading  up  to  the  consideration  of  annu. 
for  lives,  concerning  which  he  gives  some  formulae.  His  examples  are  based  upon 
Kerseboom's  T. 

In  the  same  vol  immediately  following  is  a  memoir  entitled  Sur  les  Rentes  Viagh'es, 
Its  principal  point  is  a  formula  for  facilitating  the  calculation  of  a  life  annu.  This  formula 
was  similar  to  that  of  De  Moivre  and  Simpson  for  ascertaining  the  value  at  any  age  from 
the  value  at  the  age  immediately  preceding.  He  furnishes  a  T.  exhibiting  the  value  of 
annu.  on  any  age  from  o  to  94  calculated  by  these  means.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
temptations  did  not  appear  sufficient  to  induce  many  persons  to  buy  annu.  on  terms  which 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  sellers.  He  suggests  that  deferred  annu.  might  perhaps  be 
more  successful.  He  pointed  out  the  great  necessity  that  the  sos.  granting  annuities  should 
be  founded  on  sound  principles,  and  managed  with  prudence. 

In  1760  he  pub.,  apparently  as  a  distinct  work,  Recherches  sur  la  Morialiti  ei  la 
MultipliccUion  du  Genre  Numain,  et  sur  les  Rentes  Viagh'eSy  wherein  he  enlarges  upon  the 
topics  discussed  in  the  last-named  paper. 

In  the  vol.  of  Berlin  series  for  1764  he  furnishes  a  memoir,  Sur  f  Advantage  du  Banquier 
au  Jen  de  Pharaon^  wherein  he  solves  the  same  problem  that  had  been  solved  by  Montmort 
and  Nicolas  Bemouilli,  making  no  reference  to  them  or  any  other  writer.  He  gave  a 
new  form,  however. 

In  the  vol.  of  the  same  series  for  1765  there  is  a  memoir  :  Sur  la  Probability  des  Sequences 
dans  la  Lotterie  Ginoise.  In  the  vol.  for  1769  there  is  another  ;  Solution  d*une  Questicn 
trh'difficile  dans  le  Calcul  des  Probabilith,     [LOTTERIES.] 

In  1766,  in  the  midst  of  the  prosecution  of  these  arduous  studies,  Euler  had  become 
blind  ;  but  neither  the  loss  of  his  sight,  nor  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  could  quell  the  ardour 
of  his  genius. 

Euler  had  engaged  to  furnish  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  with  as  many  memoirs 
as  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  its  acts  for  20  years  after  his  death.  In  the  space  of  7 
years  he  transmitted  to  the  Academy  about  70  memoirs  ;  and  above  200  more  leh  behind 
him  were  revised  and  completed  by  a  friend.  Such  of  these  memoirs  as  were  of  ancient 
date  were  separated  from  the  rest,  and  form  a  collection  that  was  pub.  in  1783  under 
the  title  of  Analytical  Works. — Hutton. 

Euler  died  in  1783,  aged  76. 
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In  the  2nd  vol.  of  Opuscula  Analyticoy  pub.  1785,  there  is  a  memoir  connected  with 
Life  Ins.,  which  we  shall  notice  under  that  head  ;  and  also  a  further  memoir  connected 
with  Lotteries.     [Life  Ins.]    [Lotteries.] 

Todhunter  says  :  **  His  industry  and  genius  have  left  permanent  impressions  in  every 
field  of  mathematics  ;  and  though  his  contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Prob.  relate  to  sub- 
jects of  comparatively  small  importance,  yet  they  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  his  own 
great  powers  and  fame." 

In   1797  there  was  pub.  in  Lond. :  Elements  of  Algebra^  by  Leonard  Euler.     Trans, 

from  the  French,  with  the  Critical  and  Historical  Notes  of  M.  Bemouilli,     To  which  are 

added,  the  Add,  of  M,  de  la  Grange;  some  Original  Notes  by  the  Translator;  Memoirs  of  the 

Life  of  Euler,  with  an  Estimate  of  his  Character;  and  a  Praxis  to  the  whole  work,  consisting 

of  above  200  Examples.     2  vols. 

EURASIANS. — Indo-European  Christians  of  Colour.     In  1864  Mr.  P.  M.  Tait  read  before 

the  Statistical  So.  a  paper  :  On  the  Mort.  of  Eurasians.  [India.] 
EUROPE.-- A  principal  division  of  the  world,  forming  the  north-west  portion  of  the  Old 
World.  Though  called  a  continent,  it  might  more  justly  be  called  a  great  p>eninsula, 
which  is  again  characteristically  divided  into  several  smaller  peninsulas.  It  is  the  least 
of  the  principal  divisions  of  the  Earth,  Australia  excepted  ;  and  yields  to  the  others,  not 
only  in  general  grandeur  of  scale,  but  also  in  appreciable  gifts,  noble  rivers,  luxuriant 
variety  of  v^etation,  and  mineral  treasures.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  for  its  decided  supe- 
riority in  arms  and  industry ;  and  as  the  quarter  wherein  civilization,  almost  constantly 
progressive,  has  hitherto  attained  its  most  perfect  development.  The  sovereignty  of 
'-  European  nations  now  extends  into  every  quarter  of  the  earth.  The  origin  of  this  striking 
superiority  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  attributable  more  or  less  to  certain 
physico-geographical  conditions,  such  as  climate,  productions,  maritime  convenience,  etc. : 
more  happily  combined  in  Europe  than  elsewhere,  and  which,  though  they  may  escape 
attention,  yet  exercise  a  profound  and  inevitable  influence  on  the  early  growth  of  human 
society.  The  natural  characteristics,  therefore,  of  Europe,  taken  as  a  whole,  with  the 
peculiar  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  its  several  portions,  well  deserve  to  be  carefully 
considered. 

Regarding  the /<?////<;«,  area,  etc.,  the  following  useful  details  may  be  furnished.  The 
most  northern  point  of  Europe,  on  the  mainland,  is  Cape  Nordkyn  in  Lapland,  in  lat 
70"  6';  North  Cape,  on  the  island  of  Mageroe,  lies  about  4  m.  further  north.  The  most 
south  points  of  the  Continent  are  Punta  de  Tarifa,  lat.  36%  in  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar ; 
and  Cape  Matapan,  lat.  36°  17',  which  terminates  the  Morea.  The  Island  of  Candia 
reaches  a  little  south  of  35^  On  the  west.  Cape  Finisterre  (coast  of  Spain)  is  in  long. 
9"  2/  west ;  Cape  Roca  (Portugal)  in  long.  9"  28'  west ;  while  Ekaterinburg,  in  the 
Uralian  Mountains,  lies  in  long.  60°  36'  east.  Thus  Europe  may  be  said  to  extend,  in 
round  numbers,  through  35  degrees  of  latitude  and  70  of  longitude.  From  Cape 
Matapan  to  North  Cape  is  a  direct  distance  of  2400  m.  ;  and  from  Cape  St.  Vincent  to 
Ekaterinburg  N.E.  by  E.  34CX)  m.  But  the  area  of  the  Continent  must  not  be  deduced 
from  these  large  numbers,  which  are  indeed  on  the  extreme  dimensions  of  a  very  irregular 
and  much  broken  figure.  Europe  will  be  seen  at  the  first  glance  to  be  made  up  of  the 
following  parts,  each,  in  some  measure,  naturally  independent  of  the  rest,  namely,  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula,  Jutland,  and  the  Danish  Islands ;  the  Brit.  Isles,  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  or  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  and  that  of  Greece.  Iceland 
also,  though  not  physically  connected  with  Europe,  has  always  been  reckoned  as  part 
of  it,  because  it  was  known  to  Europeans,  and  colonized  by  them,  long  before  the 
discovery  of  America,  to  which  it  more  properly  belongs.  Owing  to  this  incompleteness 
of  figure  and  separation  into  peninsulas,  the  area  of  the  European  continent,  notwith- 
standing its  considerable  length  and  breadth,  does  not  exceed  3,600,000  sq.  m.,  or  3,800,000 
if  Caucasus  be  taken  as  the  S.  E.  limit  towards  Asia.  Towards  the  east  it  grows  more 
compact,  or,  in  other  words,  it  loses  in  Russia  its  characteristic  peninsular  features,  and 
takes  a  transitional  form  before  it  commingles  with  Asia.  But  west  of  Cracow  and  the 
Russian  territory,  there  is  hardly  a  spot  in  the  European  continent  which  is  300  m.  distant 
from  the  sea. 

Regarding  climate,  Europe  enjoys  the  advantage  of  lying  almost  wholly  within  the 
temperate  zone.  A  small  portion  of  it  indeed,  comprising  Lapland  and  the  north  coast 
of  Russia,  docs  extend  beyond  the  Arctic  circle;  but  it  nowhere  reaches  to  the  line 
of  perpetual  congelation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  south  point  of  Europe  does  not 
reach  within  12"  of  the  Tropic,  nor  ever  attains  a  zone  where  snow  is  a  rare  phenome- 
non. Another  advantage  is  the  great  extent  of  its  maritime  boundaries,  the  European 
continent  being,  as  already  stated,  a  great  peninsula  again  divided  into  several  peninsulas. 
This  frequent  mixture  of  sea  and  land  tends  to  diffuse  over  the  latter  the  equable  temper- 
ature of  the  ocean.  It  is  also  the  means  of  conveying  to  the  land  an  immense  quantity 
of  vapour,  which,  falling  in  rain,  furnishes  to  the  atmosphere  an  accession  of  heat  It  is 
well  known  that  west  coasts  are  in  general  more  warm  and  humid  than  those  that  face  the 
east  Now  this  difference  of  climate  is  due  wholly  to  the  difference  between  the  ruling 
winds.  The  west  or  rather  south-west  wind  in  our  latitudes  is  in  reality  the  equatorial 
current  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  flowing  first  due  north,  towards  the  pole,  continually 
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inclines  more  and  more  towards  the  east,  because  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  movement 
of  rotation  is  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  diminishes  towards  the  poles  :  and  consequently 
that  motion  from  west  to  east,  which  is  latent  in  the  equatorial  current  at  its  first  starting 
north,  becomes  apparent  as  the  circles  of  latitude  become  less  ;  and  the  wind  from  the 
inter-tropical  regions  describing  a  curve,  arrives  upon  our  shores  as  a  south-west  wind. 
A  like  train  of  reasoning,  with  an  obvious  inversion  of  circumstances,  will  show  that  the 
north-east  wind  is  generally  nothing  else  than  the  polar  current,  bent  from  its  orig.  south 
course,  because  it  falls  short  of  the  east  motion  of  the  lower  circles. 
•  Now  the  equatorial  current  of  the  atmosphere,  determined  in  its  course  by  circum- 
stances, the  explanation  of  which  belongs  to  physical  geography,  flows  N.  with  little 
intermission,  over  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  inclining  E.  becomes  a  S.W.  ^^ind.  This  is  the 
predominating  wind  of  western  Europe.  In  Ireland  the  S.W.  wind,  warm  and  humid, 
prevails  during  nine  months  of  the  year ;  on  the  Continent  its  duration,  strength,  and 
temperature  decline  uniformly  towards  the  E.  At  St.  Petersburg  it  is  still  the  prevalent 
wind,  but  further  E.  it  gives  way  to  the  cold  and  dry  N.E.  wind,  which  thenceforth  has 
the  upper  hand,  and  exercises  a  powerful  influence  on  the  climate.  From  this  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  equatorial  zone  are  continually  flowing  into  the 
atmosphere  of  Europe.  But  this  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  an  oceanic  current 
The  equatorial  current  of  the  ocean  runs  west ;  but  being  checked  by  the  American 
continent,  it  turns  north,  flows  round  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  then,  under  the  name  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  runs  at  a  little  distance  from  the  coasts  of  the  U.S.,  and,  passing  south 
of  Newfoundland,  falls  with  a  relatively  high  temperature  chiefly  on  the  shores  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Norway.  At  the  same  time,  the  northern  shores  of  Europe  are  guarded 
from  accumulation  of  ice  by  fortunate  accidents  of  structure.  Thus  it  appears  that  many 
circumstances  concur  to  favour  Europe  generally  with  a  peculiarly  genial  climate,  in 
which  the  vicissitudes  of  season  are  felt  without  their  rigour,  and  the  luxuriance  of  nature 
is  so  far  sulxlued  as  never  to  overpower  the  efforts  of  industry. 

The  preceding  interesting  outline  of  the  physical  geography  of  Europe  is  condensed  firom 
the  Imperial  Gazeiteer,  wherein  will  be  found  much  valuable  information  on  other  p>oints  of 
interest.    Many  facts  connected  with  the  climate  of  Europe  will  be  found  under  CLIMATE. 

Ancient  geographers  appear  to  have  regarded  this,  the  smallest  division  of  the  Old 
World,  as  an  appendage  to  Asia. 

The  following  T.  furnishes  a  number  of  useful  details  regarding  the  area,  pop.,  etc., 
of  the  principal  Countries  and  States  of  Europe.  It  is  corrected  from  Martin's  Statesman's 
Year  Book  down  to  the  commencement  of  1874. 


Area. 


A  ustria — Hungary 

Belgium  

Denmark     

France     

Germany 

Gt.  Brit  and  Ireland... 

Greece 

Italy 

Netherlands    

Portugal  

Roumania    

Russia  (in  Europe) 

Servia  

Spain    

Sweden  &  Norway 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


226,406 
11,267 

"4,553 
201,900 

212,091 

119,924 

I9»94i 
112,677 

20,527 

36,5>o 

45*642 

2,041,809 

12,600 

182,758 

288,771 

I5»22J 
207,438 


Population.         Date  of  Census.     ^^P'^L'^'' 


35,904,435 
5,087, 105 

1,784,741 
36,102,821 
41,009,999 
31,817,108 

1,457,894 
26,796,253 

3,674,402 

3,995,152 
4,605,510 

63,658.934 
1,098,281 

16,301,850 
6,013,412 
2,669,147 

15,500,000 


1869 

1870 

1870 

1872 

I87I 

I87I 

I87I 

I87I 

1872 

1868 

1867 

1867 

I86I 

i860 

1872 

1870 

1844 

The  6th  Rep.  of  Reg. -Gen.,  pub.  1845,  contained  a  variety  of  important  information 
regarding  the  V.  Sta.  of  the  chief  European  countries. 

Dr.  South  wood  Smith  said,  1847,  "There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  mort.  at 
present  throughout  Europe,  taking  all  countries  together,  including  towns  and  villages, 
and  combining  all  classes  into  one  aggregate,  is  I  in  36." 

Returns  issued  for  1865  by  the  Reg. -Gen.  of  Eng.  showed  that  the  estimated  pop.  of 
the  U.K.  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1865  was  29,768,089  ;  of  France,  37,980,924  ;  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  34,676,081  ;  of  Italy,  22,483,663  ;  of  Spain,  16,378,958.  The  birth- 
rate of  the  year  was  3*543  p. c.  in  the  U.K.,  2  650  in  France,  3*912  in  Austria,  3-849  in 
Italy,  3754  in  Spain.  The  death-rate  was  2-307  p.c  in  the  U.K.,  2422  in  France, 
3  099  in  Austria,  2  993  in  Italv,  3- 288  in  Spain.  The  U.K.  was  the  healthiest,  and  the 
exctss  of  the  birth-rate  over  the  death  was  greatest  there.  The  marriage-rate  (persons 
married)  was  i  -680  p.c.  in  the  U  K.,  i  576  in  France,  i  600  in  Austria,  i  830  in  Italy. 
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The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  health  statistics  of  some  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  condensed  from  Dr.  Parr's  Address  on  Public  Health  delivered  before  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  Manchester  in  1866. 

Take  the  pop.  with  the  lowest  state  of  health  first,  beginning  with  Russia.  That 
Empire  is  emerging  from  barbarism,  and  its  condition  enables  us  to  conceive  the  state  of 
the  p>op.  of  Europe  in  the  Dark  Ages.  The  mean  lifetime  is  only  25  years.  The  marriage- 
rate  is  10  (p.  looo) ;  the  birth-rate,  45 ;  the  death-rate,  36.  In  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy 
the  death-rate  is  30 ;  and  there  is  this  peculiarity,  that  the  pop.  of  the  country  is  as  un- 
healthy as  that  of  the  towns.  In  Spain  the  death-rate  is  now  (1866)  28.  In  Austria  it  is 
30.  In  Prussia  29.  Throughout  Germany  the  people  do  not  live,  on  an  average,  30 
years.  In  Siueden  and  Denmark  the  mort.  is  22  p.  lOOO.  In  Norway  the  death-rate  is 
only  17.  In  Hanover  23.  In  Holland  26.  In  oelgium  22.  In  France,  until  lately, 
23,  now  22,  the  same  as  in  England.  About  Greece  little  can  be  said  ;  and  as  to  Turkey, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa,  all  that  can  be  said  about  these  five  regions  of  the  world 
is  that  they  are  desolated  by  diseases,  are  unhealthier  than  Russia  or  Italy,  and  are 
nurseries  of  the  plague  that  subjects  Europe  to  the  vexatious  oppression  of  quarantine. 
The  healthiest  region  of  Europe  is  that  of  which  England  is  the  centre,  where  the  p>eople 
live  on  an  average  35,  40,  or  50  years. 

No  variation  in  the  health  of  the  States  of  Europe  is  the  result  of  chance  ;  it  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  physical  and  political  conditions  in  which  nations  live.  This  is  so  well 
understood  that  the  people  in  every  country  are  associated  in  these  inquiries,  and  are 
watching  the  progress  of  the  great  question  of  public  health  in  Eng.  Yet  its  vital 
importance  is  nowhere  fully  recognized ;  its  influence  in  the  hist,  of  mankind  is  lost  sight  of 
in  the  din  of  war,  and  in  the  terrors  of  revolution.  With  what  just  eloquence  have  Burke 
and  the  historians  of  all  nations  denounced  the  furious  executions  of  Paris.  But  in 
Germany,  including  districts  under  paternal  well-intentioned  sovereigns,  some  3CX),ooo 
men,  women  and  children  are  killed  every  year  by  diseases  in  excess  of  the  numbers 
dying  of  the  same  diseases  in  France.  Under  the  indolent  princes  of  Italy  the  annual 
life-loss  in  excess  exceeds  150,000  lives.  Not  to  save  in  some  circumstances  is  to 
destroy.  Can  we  wonder  then  at  the  feverish  uneasiness  of  those  great  populations 
whose  instincts  have  led  them  at  last  to  coalesce  in  powerful  States  ! 

A  Return  presented  to  Pari,  bv  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1868,  containing  statistics 
of  foreign  countries,  gave  the  following  calculations  based  upon  returns  for  the  years 
specified  : — The  pop.  of  Belgium  (in  the  year  1865)  averaged  no  less  than  442  to  the 
square  mile;  oi  Saxony  {^xn,  1864),  411  to  the  square  mile;  Holland  (1865),  277;  the 
U.K.  (1866),  266;  Wurtemberg  {\%b^,  235;  //'/j/y  (1865),  230  ;  /^rtf«r^  (1864),  183; 
Prussia,  old  provinces  (1864),  179;  Bavaria  (1864),  162;  Switzerland  (i860),  157; 
Austria  (1864),  157;  Portugal  (1863),  120;  Denmark  Proper  (1863),  1 14;  Spain  and 
Balearic  Islands  (1864),  84;  Greece  (1861),  58;  Russia  (1862)  in  Europe  31,  the 
Empire  9  ;  Sweden  (1865),  24  ;  Turkey  (1844),  20  ;  Norway  (1865),  14  ;  Chili  (1862), 
12  ;  U.S.  (i860),  II  ;  Peru  (1859),  5  ;  Brazil  \\%(>^,  3J.  Ranking  nations  in  the  order 
of  the  number  of  births  of  children  bom  alive  in  a  year,  Wurtemberg  (in  1864)  had  I  birth 
to  23  persons  living,  and  I  death  to  31  persons  living  ;  Prussia,  old  provinces  (1864),  i 
birth  to  24,  I  death  to  38 ;  Chili  (1862),  I  birth  to  24,  i  death  to  41  ;  Austria,  exclusive 
o{  Hungary  (1864),  1  birth  to  25,  I  death  to  31  ;  Spain  (1864),  I  birth  to  26,  I  death  to 
32  ;  //tf/K  (1865),  1  birth  to  26,  1  death  to  33  ;  England  (1865),  I  birth  to  28,  U.K.  I 
death  to  46;  Sweden  (1864),  I  birth  to  30,  I  death  to  50;  Bavaria  (1861),  I  birth  to  30,  i 
death  to  35  ;  Holland  (1864),  I  birth  to  30,  I  death  to  42 ;  Denmark  Proper  (1862),  I  birth 
to  31,  I  death  to  51  ;  Belgium  (1865),  i  birth  to  32,  I  death  to  41  ;  Greece  (i860),  i  birth 
to  35,  I  death  to  49  ;  France  (1864J,  I  birth  to  38,  i  death  to  44,  In  England  the 
average  ann.  ratio  of  the  last  30  years  is  I  birth  to  30  persons  living,  or  3*3  p.  100  persons 
living,  and  I  death  to  45,  or  22  p.  100  living — 3  births  to  2  deaths ;— but  the  birth-rate 
of  recent  years  has  been  3*5  p.c. 

An  article  in  the  Wanderer,  of  Vienna,  August,  1869,  gave  the  following  details  :— In 
every  10,000  inhabitants,  353  deaths  occur  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  258  in  France,  290 
in  Prussia,  259  in  Holland,  220  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  222  in  Belgium,  and  361  in 
Spain.  Truly,  it  is  a  sad  pre-eminence  to  stand  next  to  Spain  in  the  ratio  of  mort.  But 
what  is  our  p>osition  with  respect  to  elementary  education  ?  For  every  10,000  inhabitants 
the  number  of  scholars  at  the  elementary  schools  is,  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  830 ;  in 
France,  1 1 60;  in  Prussia,  1520;  in  Holland,  1208;  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  iioo  ; 
in  Belgium,  1 140  ;  in  Spain,  'joo.  Hence  we  find  the  two  countries  where  the  rate  of 
mort.  is  highest  are  by  a  striking  analogy  those  in  which  the  proportion  of  scholars  is 
lowest.  But  a  sceptic  may  say,  perhaps  the  high  rate  of  mort.  arises  from  immoderate 
production,  and  is  caused  in  fact  by  too  large  a  number  of  births.  Hiibner  shows  that  for 
every  10,000  inhabitants  there  are  403  births  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  269  in  France,  404 
in  Prussia,  351  in  Holland,  349  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  300  in  Belgium,  and  400  in 
Spain.  If  we  consider  the  increase  of  the  pop.  bv  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  we 
find  that  it  averages  (for  every  10,000  inhabitants)  50  in  Austria  and  Hungary,  31  in 
France,  114  in  Prussia,  92  in  Holland,  129  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  78  m  Belgium,  and 
39  in  Spain,     From  this  we  see  that  France  alone  among  the  countries  with  largely 
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visited  schools  stands  below  Austria  in  the  rate  of  increase,  but  that  all  the  others  which 
surpass  her  on  the  one  point  do  so  on  the  other  also.  We,  with  our  sparse  pop.,  and  our 
rich  natural  resources,  have  therefore,  as  we  have  shown,  for  every  10,000  inhabitants  an 
increase  of  64  less  than  Prussia^  79  less  than  Ettglandy  42  less  than  Holland^  and  28  less 
than  Belj^ium.  This  is  an  important  loss  both  in  material  and  intellectual  respects ;  a 
physical  deficit,  which  arises  from  our  spending  too  much — that  is,  from  our  high  rate 
of  mort. 

As  it  forms  part  of  our  plan  to  review  the  V.  Sta.  of  each  of  the  principal  European 
countries  under  its  own  head,  in  alphabetical  order,  we  do  not  enlarge  upon  these  details 
here.     The  forejjoing  are  merely  given  as  stand-points  for  reference. 

The  pop.  of  Europe  in  1872  was  estimated  at  301,700,000.  [Isothermal  Zones.] 
EUROPEAN  Alliance  Fltll-pay  Mutual  Ins.  Co. — Founded  in  1852,  ** for  Government 
Officers  of  all  nations,  civil  and  military."  Proposed  cap.  ;^  100,000.  The  object  of  the 
Co.  was  stated  to  be :  "For  assuring  on  the  mut.  principle  to  officers  (military  and  naval), 
and  the  public  functionaries  of  the  Governments  of  Europe,  their  full-pay  allowance  to 
the  time  of  death,  commencing  from  the  date  of  their  entering  on  their  retiring  pensions. " 

The  Co.  was  regis,  on  the  21  Sept.  1852,  by  George  Octavius  Etherwill,  gentleman, 
and  William  A.  Amati,  gentleman;  the  former  became  the  Managing  Director,  the  latter 
the  Sec. 

In  add.  to  the  full-pay  there  was  to  be  a  quinquennial  division,  to  be  appropriated  **in 
the  shape  of  dowry  and  indemnity  against  all  the  orphans  of  less  than  15  years  of  age,** 
and  a  *Moan  fund"  besides;  also  a  "European  Provident  Fund,*'  and  a  "Mutual 
European  Provident  Fund." 

The  project  was  advertised  in  most  of  the  principal  Continental  newspapers,  and  money 

began  to  come  in.     One  gentleman,  connected  with  the  Rock^  had  xSOO  sent  to  him  to 

invest ;  and  another,  connected  with  the  Victoria^  received  ^80  for  the  same  purpose. 

They  each  made  inquiries  at  the  office  of  the  Post  Alag.^  and  the  publisher  of  that 

periodical  made  inquiries  at  the  office  of  the  Co.,  457,  Oxford  Street,  with  the  following 

.  result  (vide  Post  Mag.y  16  Oct.  1852): — 

Our  first  step  was  to  direct  one  of  our  detectives  to  take  a  sur\'ey  of  the  establishment ;  and  the 
account  he  gave  of  it  was  that  the  Co.'s  offices  consisted  of  a  room  over  a  bonnet-malcer's  shop  in 
Oxford  Street,— that  he  made  inquiries  of  one  of  the  pretty  sempstresses  on  the  ground  floor,  who 
could  give  no  other  account  of  the  lodgers  than  that  they  had  been  there  but  a  short  time,  and  had 
received  a  great  number  of  letters  ;  but  she  believed  they  were  somethini^  in  the  Insurance  line, — that 
he  then  rang  the  bell  at  the  side  door,  which  was  openea  by  a  dirtv-lookmg  little  man,  havin|?  the  cut 
of  a  German  Jew, — that  the  said  dirty-looking  man  had  a  great  objection  to  permit  the  inquirer  for  a 
prospectus  to  go  upstairs,  as  the  Secretary  was  not  in, — that  the  inquirer,  however,  did  go  upstairs, 
and  found  the  office  furnished  with  two  or  three  chairs  covered  with  bcd-fumiturc,  and  a  table,  whose 
fourth  leg,  ha\nng  suffered  dislocation,  was  held  together  by  a  piece  of  cord,— that  the  Sec.  at  last  came 
in,  not  exactly  covered  with  bed-furniture  like  the  chairs,  but  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  a  travelling 
tragedian  whose  last  benefit  had  been  a  failure, — that  after  certain  inquiries,  the  said  Sec.  began  to 
smell  a  rat,  and  would  give  no  further  information,  but  threatened  to  send  for  a  police-constable  to 
take  the  inquirer  into  custody  for  doubting  the  respectability*  of  the  Co., — and  that  in  proof  of  that 
respectability  the  said  Sec.  referred  to  the  records  of  the  Registrar's  office. 

The  managers  shortly  afterwards  shut  up  shop,  and  the  concern  died  out. 

EUROPEAN-AMERICAN  Life  Ins.  Co.— This  project  was  set  on  foot  in  N.Y.  at  the 
close  of  1867,  or  early  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Rob.  Crawford,  of  "European"  fame.  It  was  to 
have  a  capital  of  2,500,000  dols.,  of  which  250,000  be  paid  up,  carrying  7  p.c.  int. 
It  was  announced  that  the  project  would  **tend  to  unite  two  great  nations,  in  spite  of  an 
intervening  ocean,  by  the  ties  of  mutual  and  practical  interest  in  the  cause  of  intellectual 
and  moral  advancement."  Also  that  **  it  is  conceived,  and  will  be  organized  and  equipped 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  officered  by  men  who  rank  high  among  the  active  philanthropists 
of  the  age.  Robert  Crawford,  Esq.,  of  Westbrook,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is  its 
principal  promoter."  *'  At  the  public  dinner  given  to  him  in  Lond.  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure  to  this  country  [the  U  .S.],  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
gentry,  army,  navy,  press,  and  law,  gathered  about  him,  and  paid  the  most  cordial  and 
eloquent  tribute  to  his  personal  worth  and  well-earned  celebrity."  **  A  large  part  of  the 
cap.  has,  we  are  informed,  been  already  subs.  ;  many  applications  are  daily  made  for 
shares  at  the  Co.'s  temporary  office,  No.  65,  Wall  Street ;  and  as  its  bus.  will  be  com- 
menced when  100,000  dols.  are  paid  up,  we  shall  soon  witness  the  inauguration  of  this 
remarkable  Life  Ins.  enterprise."  Finally,  **  This  Co.  will  be  in  no  respect  connected 
with  the  European  Asso.  of  Lond.  ;  but  the  American  risks  of  the  latter  Co.  will  prob.  be 
assumed  by  the  new  organization."  The  preceding  "buncome"  did  not  raise  the 
;£"20,ooo  required  to  make  a  start,  and  the  project  fell  through. 

EUROPEAN  Life  in  India. — The  value,  i.e.  mort.  experience  of  European  Life  in  India 
will  be  fully  discussed  under  India. 

EUROPEAN  Life  and  Annu.  Co.  [called  for  sake  of  distinction  in  these  pages  European 
No.  1]. — Founded  in  18 19,  with  a  cap.  of  ;^i, 000,000,  in  50,000  shares  of  ;^20,  to  be  fully 
paid  up.  The  objects  of  the  Co.  were  stated  to  be  **the  ins.  of  lives,  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  annu  ,  the  effecting  endowments  for  children,  and  the  receiving  investments  of  money 
for  accumulation."  The  name  orig.  adopted  was  "The  European  Co."  This  was  under 
a  D.  of  Sett,  dated  10  Feb.  18 19.     A  new  D.  of  Sett,  was  afterwards  adopted. 

The  scheme  of  the  undertaking  was  special  in  many  respects.     Its  miUion  of  cap.  was 
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to  be  paid  up,  in  view  of  being  largely  invested  in  the  purchase  of  life  annu.  It  made  also 
a  great  feature  of  receiving  money  for  investment,  and  accumulation.  These  causes 
combined  prob.  led  to  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Co. 

We  shall  quote  its  proposed  scheme  of  bus.  from  an  official  pamph.  pub.  by  way  of 
prosp. : 

The  greater  part  of  the  wealth  of  these  kingdoms,  consisting  of  entailed  estates  (the  possessors 
of  which  are  legally  viewed  as  life  tenants  only) ;  of  copyhold  and  ecclesiastical  estates,  determinable 
on  lives ;  of  those  held  by  dower,  on  improved  leases,  etc. ;  of  income  derived  from  pensions ;  or 
dividends  in  the  Funds,  where  the  cap.  is  locked  up  ;  in  short,  of  such  various  descriptions  of  income 
coming^  under  the  denomination  of  mere  life  annu.  to  the  possessor ; — some  estab.  where  persons  so 
circumstanced  might,  on  equitable  terms,  be  enabled  to  raise  money  by  way  of  annu.,  has  long  been 
a  desideratum.  Persons  possessing  such  property,  who  may  at  any  time  require  an  excedent  [excess] 
beyond  the  ann.  rents  of  their  estates  or  income,  and  having  no  other  security  to  offer  but  sucn  rents, 
or  yearly  income  (the  receipt  of  which  depends  entirely  upon  the  life  of  the  possessor),  are  necessarily 
compelled  to  obtain  accommodation  bjr  way  of  annu.,  as  before  stated ;  and  for  the  want  of  any 
regular  co.  where  they  could  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  property,  they  are  compelled  to  apply  to  the 
common  advertisers,  who,  besides  the  delay,  and  exposure  of  their  affairs  to  agents  three  or  four 
removes  from  the  actual  parties  who  are  to  advance  the  money,  make  such  heavy  charges  for  law, 
agency  bonus,  and  high  rate  of  annu.,  that  the  sum  contracted  for  is  frequently  so  reduced  aa  to  bo 
insufficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  required. 

By  the  estab.  of  the  European  Co.,  not  only  the  above  evils,  but  the  general  destmcrtive  principle  of 
the  present  annu.  system,  will  be  removed ;  and  that  which  has  hitherto  proved  so  ruinous  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  thoughtless,  will  be  turned  into  one  of  the  most  beneficial  channels  : 
whereby  the  careful  and  prudent  may  not  only  be  enabled  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  to  promote  the 
future  prospects  of  themselves  or  families  by  the  immediate  accommodation ;  but  the  very  contract 
itself  (laying  all  chance  and  speculation  aside)  will  insure  to  their  families  advantages  hitherto 
unnoticed  by  any  calculator. 

Anna,  at  present  are  either  certain  or  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  grantor  :  if  certain,  they  pay 
the  annu.  amounting  to  la,  14,  16,  or  18  p.c.  as  long  as  the  life  or  lives  selected  shall  continue  to  exist ; 
but  if  redeemable,  it  may  be  paid  off  at  any  period  by  6  months'  notice,  or  6  months'  advance  of  the 
annu.,  in  add.  to  the  pa3rment  of  the  sum  orig.  borrowed.  In  either  case  the  terms  are  hard  on  the 
grantor,  who.  perhaps,  through  some  temporary  want  of  a  particular  sum,  is  induced  to  grant  an 
annu.  at  the  nigh  rate  before  stated,  which  he  must  either  continue  to  pay  as  long  as  he  lives,  or 
return  the  sum  orip^.  borrowed,  after  having  paid,  perhaps,  an  excessive  annu.  for  years. 

The  object  of  this  Co.  is  to  form  an  estab.  where,  by  nice  and  accurate  calculations  on  chances  and 
the  improvement  of  money,  the  collective  as  well  as  the  individual  interest  of  all  concerned  may  be 
concentrated :  granting  to  each  those  advantages  which  the  certainty  or  contingency  of  their  engage- 
ment may  be  worth.  This  will  be  illustrated  m  the  first  instance,  with  respect  to  those  who  wish  to 
raise  money  by  the  sale  of  an  annu.  Suppose  a  person  wanted  to  raise  £100,  and  the  nature  of  the 
security  obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  an  annu.:  this  Co.  would  purchase  it  at  9  p.c,  exclusive  of 
the  life  ins. ;  out  of  which  they  would  appropriate  £1  ann.  for  the  benefit  of  the  seller,  which  rai^ht  be 
applied  according  as  they  wished,  either  in  the  progressive  ann.  reduction  of  the  annu.  (with  liberty 
to  repurchase  it  at  any  period,  at  the  reduced  value),  forming  a  fund  for  its  more  speedy  redemption, 
or  permitting  it  to  accumulate  for  the  benefit  of  their  families.  For  instance :  Suppose  a  person 
a^ed  30  sold  an  annu.  for  j{^ioo,  in  10  years  he  could  repurchase  it  at  1^76 ;  in  15  years,  at  ;^6i ; 
in  20  years,  at  £^i ;  in  25  years,  at  ;^i9  ;  and  in  30  years  the  annu.  would  not  only  be  entirely  paid 
off,  but  the  grantor  would  be  entitled  to  receive  £g.  Should  they,  however,  choose  to  continue  the 
payment  of  the  annu.  during  their  lives,  at  their  aecease  they  would  be  entitled  to  bequeath  to  any 
one  they  might  think  proper  (according  to  the  time  the  annu.  had  been  granted)  the  following  suras 
for  each  annu.  oi  £g  sold.  For  instance,  suppose  the  annu.  to  have  been  paid  10  years,  ;^i2  could  be 
withdrawn;  15  years,  ;^2X  ;  20  years,  ;^33 ;  25  years,  ;C47 ;  30  yeairs,  £66;  35  years,  ;C9o;  40  years, 
,^120;  45  years.  ;^i59;  50  years,  1^209;  55  years,  ,^272  ;  and  60  years,  ;^353— »n  add.  to  each  ;^ioo 
orig.  received  ot  the  Co.  for  the  annu.  granted. 

By  the  above  method — ingeniously  contrived  to  defeat  the  Usury  Laws — it  was  con- 
tended a  new  era  in  annu.  would  be  commenced.  ** Hitherto  they  have  only  been 
considered  as  a  source  uf  dissipation,  and  pregnant  with  every  evil  attendant  on  embarrass- 
ment. All  these  objections  are  at  once  removed  by  the  present  system,  and  a  wide  field 
is  opened,  where  persons  desirous  of  entering  into  any  branch  of  bus.  may  expeditiously, 
safely,  and  advantageously,  be  enabled  to  command  a  sum  of  money  for  that  purpose, 
with  the  gratifying  certainty  (it  was  added),  whether  the  immediate  speculation  terminated 
successfully  or  not,  time,  as  it  rolled  on,  would  be  forming  a  fund  which  would  enable 
them  either  to  liauidate  the  annu.  altogether,  or,  in  case  of  their  death,  estab.  a  provision 
for  their  families.      Other  examples  follow,  and  it  is  set  forth  : 

Great,  however,  as  the  benefits  are  proved  to  be  to  those  wishing  to  raise  money  for  any  useful 
purpose,  all  the  other  branches  connected  with  the  Co.  will  be  equally  interested  in  the  cap.  being 
thus  employed ;  which  will  not  only  be  beneficial  in  the  annu.  it  secures,  but  in  the  life  bus.  it  win 
bring  the  ^.,  which,  only  reckoninp^  on  the  amount  of  the  shareholders'  cap.  placed  out  on  annu.  (as 
before  stated),  will  amount  to  i  million  stg.  But  when  the  prems.  taken  by  this  Co.  for  life  ins.  are 
compared  with  those  of  other  offices,  the  advantages  will  prove  so  considerable  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  enlightened  public  patronizing  their  efforts. 

We  next  reach  the  "  Endow,  for  Children,"  which  embodied  no  special  feature,  except 

in  so  far  as  it  was  made  to  lead  up  to  the  deposit  of  sums  to  accumulate,  which  was 

r^;arded  as  another  and  a  preferable  system.     The  pamph.  proceeds : 

To  effect  this  desirable  object,  the  present  Co.  undertakes  to  receive  investments  of  small  or  large 
sums  for  accumulation.  These  may  either  be  paid  weekly,  monthly,  or  vearly,  and  withdrawn  at 
any  time  by  6  months'  notice  ;  but  if  suffered  to  lie  6  years,  could  be  recalled  with  an  increase  of  3^ 
p.c,  being  at  the  rate  of  5  p.c.  compound  int.  for  the  time  it  had  been  deposited  ;  but  if  it  continued 
under  the  man.  of  the  Co.  suter  that  period,  the  investor  would  not  only  be  entitled  to  compound  int. 
at  5  p.c.  but  a  share  0/  the  profits  0/ the  concern,  not  exceeding  7  p.c.  compound  int.,  on  the  money 
invested. 

T.  are  given  showing  the  effect  of  this— the  profits  being  estimated  for  the  purpose  : 
thus  £\QO  invested  for  20  years  would  yield  in  int.  ;ti65,  in  profits  ;f96,  makmg,  with 
itself,  ;f  361  to  be  received  at  the  end  of  the  period. 
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It  was  part  of  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  to  sell,  as  well  as  to  buy  annu.,  and  they  allowed  a 
rate  much  higher  than  any  other  sound  asso.  then  extant,  viz.  at  age  35,  £0  lor.  :  age 
40,  £9  ;  SOy£lo  I2s.  ;  60,  ;f  12  17s. ;  70,  ;fl7  y. 

The  life  prems.  were  much  lower  than  those  then  in  use  by,  we  believe,  any  other 
office.  They  were  announced  as  being  30  p.c.  lower.  They  were  in  fact  deduced  from 
the  Swedish  Mort.  T.,  with  an  add.  of  10  p.c,  **  to  form  a  reserve  bank  to  meet  any  un- 
expected call,  which  a  time  of  general  malady  might  occasion."  The  pol. -holders  were 
promised  a  ** liberal  add.  to  their  pol.  in  10  years."  Endowments  were  admitted  to 
parti,  in  profits  ;  but  from  what  source  the  profits  in  either  case  were  to  be  obtained  is 
not  stated. 

The  Co.  indeed  proceeded  a  good  deal  on  the  plan  of  giving  everything  to  everybody. 

The  proprietors  were  to  receive  half  yearly  a  div.  at  the  rate  of  5  p.c.  p.a. 

And  the  supltis  profit  arisini^  from  the  employmeat  of  the  cap.  in  annu.,  after  deducting  the  pro- 
portionate share  in  the  charges  of  management,  will  be  add.  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  the  stock  of 
each  proprietor,  on  which  an  add.  int.  of  5  px.  will  afterwards  be  paid.  They  will  likewise  be  entitled 
to  all  the  profits  attached  to  the  departments  of  life  ins.,  endow.^  annu.,  investments,  etc.,  which  will  be 
ascertained  by  the  man.  ever>'  3  years,  and  also  added  to  the  stock  of  each  proprietor,  according  to 
their  several  amounts,  on  which  a  further  int.  of  5  p.c.  will  afterwards  be  paid,  the  same  as  on  the 
money  actually  advanced.  This  mode,  at  the  same  time  as  it  affords  the  stock-holder  the  earliest 
advantages  on  the  profits  of  the  concern,  secures  the  estab.  from  the  possible  danger  that  an  actual 
division  of  its  gains  might  be  supposed  to  occasion.  The  stock  thus  belonging  to  the  proprietors, 
they  will  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  with  all  accumulation,  the  same  as  any  other  part  of  their 
personal  property ;  and  the  man.  of  the  concera  will  be  under  the  personal  inspection  and  control 
twice  in  every  year,  or  oftcner  if  it  should  appear  to  them  requisite. 

We  next  reach  an  outline  of  the  proposed  management  of  the  Co.     Under  this  head 

we  find  the  following : 

Where  a  considerable  sum  of  money  is  to  be  received,  too  great  caution  cannot  be  used  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  misapplication.  To  guarantee  this,  no  man,  however  high  he  mav  stana  in  the 
estimation  of  society  for  mtegrity,  should  nave  uncontrolled  power  over  the  funds.  A  long  list  of 
names  as  trustees  and  directors  may  appear  very  imposing  on  paper,  but  every  man  of  bus.  is  convinced 
they  are  of  little  real  utility ;  the  selection,  therefore,  of  9  directors,  who  are  men  of  bus.,  and  will 
actually  attend  once  a  week  in  sufficient  numbers  to  form  a  board,  is  considered  preferable  to  a 
nominal  list  of  24  names,  which  rather  impedes  than  accelerates  bus.     .     .    . 

Regarding  the  Manager,  there  is  the  following : 

The  Man.  shall  be  a  person  whose  knowledge  of  the  system  of  Life  Ins.  and  Annu.  Calculations,  etc., 
shall  qualify  him  for  the  situation.  He  shall  reside  in  the  house,  and  give  daily  attendance  where 
the  bus.  of  the  Co.  is  carried  on  ;  make  all  calculations,  and  state  the  ann.  and  triennial  amount  of 
profit  which  the  various  branches  of  ins.,  annu.,  endow  .^investments,  etc.,  will  allow  to  be  added  to  the 
stock  of  the  shareholders;  and  do  all  such  bus^  aidca  and  assisted  bv  the  Sec,  as  the  interest  of  the 
So.  and  orders  of  the  directors  mav  from  time  to  time  require  ;  and  as  Mr.  John  Clark,  by  his  calcula- 
tions, exertions,  and  interest,  has  been  the  promoter  and  cause  of  the  estab.  of  the  present  Co.,  as  a 
reward  for  the  expense  and  trouble  he  has  been  at  in  the  formation  thereof,  and  that  tne  interest  of  the 
So.  in  its  infant  state  mav  not  be  injured  by  the  appointment  of  persons  to  the  man.  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  plan,  it  is  agreed  tnat  the  said  John  Clark  snail  be  appointed  Man.  during  his  natural  life. 

There  is  a  note  which  says  this  last  was  done  *Mn  the  instances  of  the  Amicable^ 
Globe,  &c." 

The  remainder  of  the  pamph.  is  occupied  with  estimates  of  the  profits  expected  to  be 
realized  upon  three  principal  branches  of  the  Co.'s  bus.  ;  a  perusal  of  which  should  have 
induced  any  man  of  business  to  refuse  the  proffered  advantages. 

In  1 81 8,  or  the  year  before  the  Co.  was  got  into  working  order,  there  was  pub.  by  Mr. 
John  Clark.*  Obs.  on  the  Nature  of  Annu,  y  Life  Ins.,  Endaiu.  for  Children,  and  Invest- 
ments of  Money  for  Accumulation  ;  with  a  General  Outline  of  the  Plan,  Lazvs,  and  Repda- 
tions  oft/ie  European  Life  Ins  and  Annu.  Co.  To  which  is  annexed  a  slight  Sketch  of  the 
Difference  between  Ituome  derived  from  Annu.  and  that  obtained  in  Perpetuity  from  Legal 
Interest.  It  is  from  this  pamph.  that  we  have  quoted  much  of  the  preceding.  In  the 
preface  is  the  following  : 

No  estab.  has  ever  yet  been  formed  embracing  such  solid  and  extensive  advantages ;  for  great  as 
they  appear,  the  positive  engagements  of  the  Co.  are  all  drawn  from  an  int.  of  5  p.c.  only;  the  security 
of  the  estab.,  therefore,  could  not  be  affected,  even  supposing  8  p.c,  by  way  of  annu.  could  not  be 
obtained  ;  but  when  the  advantage  resulting  to  the  public  from  the  new  annu.  system  (formed  by  this 
Co.)  is  compared  with  that  hitherto  practised  even  by  honourable  men.  the  conviction  will  be,  that 
instead  of  i  million  stg.,  if  ten  were  to  be  disposed  of,  the  Co.  would  find  ample  scope  for  its  employ- 
ment. With  this  gratifying  view  of  the  concern,  even  under  its  worst  aspect,  no  fairer  prospect  of 
success  could  be  shown  in  any  undertaking  of  equal  magnitude. 

It  was  intimated  that  '*  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  cap.  is  formed,  application  will  be  made 
to  Pari,  that  the  So.  may  act  under  its  sanction." 

The  second  D.  of  Sett,  was  dated  10  July,  1820.  There  is  nothing  in  it  calling  for  any 
special  mention  now.     There  was  a  Supplementary  D.,  dated  i  Feb.  1821. 

In  1844  the  Co.  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari. — 7  &  8  Vict.  c.  xlviii. — An  Act  for  regU" 
lating  legal  proceedings  by  or  against  the  European  Life  Ins.  and  Annu.  Co.,  ami  for 
granting  certain  pmvers  thereto.     There  is  nothing  herein  requiring  special  note. 

The  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  never  large.  It  was  understood  in  the  later  years  of  the  Co.*s 
existence  that  considerable  losses  had  been  incurred  by  investing  upon  houses  in  course  of 
construction.     The  shares  became  depreciated  in  value. 

Upon  this  state  of  things  poposals  for  amalg.  took  place.  The  shareholders  were  only 
offered  £^  for  each  ;f20  paid  up.  Finally,  in  1858,  the  Co.  was  amalg.  with  the  Peoples 
Prorvident  (founded  1853). 
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The  agreement  for  amalg.  embodied  (inter  alia)  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  That  the  goodwill,  property,  and  assets,  and  also  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Co.,  shall,  as 
from  the  31st  (Uiy  of  Dec.  1857,  l>e  trans,  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  said  People's  Prov.  So. 

2.  That  the  European  Co.,  and  all  past  and  present  proprietors  thereof^  and  their  respective  repre- 
sentatives and  estates,  shall  be  indemnified  by  the  said  People's  Prov.  So.  from  the  said  debts  and 
liabilities,  and  that  a  proper  covenant  for  that  purpose  shall  be  entered  into  bv  the  said  So.     .     .     . 

4.  That  each  of  the  proprietors  and  other  shareholders  of  the  European  Co.  shall,  for  each  of  his 
or  her  shares  in  the  cap.  of  the  Co.,  be  entitled  to  5  fully  paid-up  shares  of  ^^2  \os.  each  in  the  cap. 
of  the  said  People's  Prov.  So.,  in  lieu  and  in  full  satisfaction  for  his  or  her  shares  in  the  cap.  of  the 
Co.,  but  with  the  option  (if  declared  in  writing  and  sent  to  the  office  of  the  said  So.  within  two 
calendar  months  from  the  date  of  the  deed  or  deeds  by  which  the  said  trans,  shall  be  effected)  of  re- 
ceiving for  each  of  his  or  her  shares  in  the  cap.  of  this  Co.  the  sum  of  £%  in  cash,  to  be  forthwith  paid 
to  him  or  her  out  of  the  funds  of  the  said  So. 

These  arrangements  were  approved  of  at  meetings  of  each  Co.,  and  the  amalg.  wcs 
completed  by  deed,  dated  8  Dec.  1858  ;.  and  this  Co.  then  ceased  to  carry  on  bus. 

In  1859  the  Peoples  Provident  took -the  name  of  the  European^  and  became  what  we 
term  in  these  pages  European  No.  2.  By  the  failure  of  the  last-named  Co.,  the  No.  i 
Ca  has  had  to  be  formally  wound  up.     [European  No.  2  Liquidation.] 

The  first  Man.  Director  was  Mr.  John  Clark  ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  David  Foggo 
as  Act.  and  Sec. ;  finally,  about  1850,  Mr.  Wm.  Barton  Ford  became  Sec. 

It  may  be  useful  to  add  a  few  notes  upon  one  or  two  of  the  decisions  which  have  arisen 
in  the  winding-up  of  this  Co.  under  arbitration. 

In  Gardiner's  case,  1873,  the  following  points  arose  :  I.  After  the  amalg.  of  the  Co. 
with  the  Co.  which  became  European  No.  2,  an  Act  of  Pari,  was  obtained  by  the  last- 
named  Co.,  which  declared  that  European  No.  2  should  be  liable  on  pol.  whether  issued 
by  No.  I  or  No.  2.  It  was  thereupon  contended  that  the  Act  created  a  substitution  of 
liability,  and  that  a  pol. -holder  could  not  fall  back  upon  this  (No.  i)  Co.  It  was  heid^ 
that  this  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  liability  of  this  Co.  still  remained. 
2.  The  name  of  this  (No.  i)  Co.  was  misprinted  in  the  Arbitration  Act.  It  was  contended 
that  this  excluded  the  Co.  from  the  operation  of  the  Act.  It  was  held^  that  this,  which 
was  clearly  a  mistake,  could  not  override  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Act.  3.  The  pol. 
in  question  had  been  issued  to  Major  Gardiner  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  annu.  of 
;£"3oo  to  his  widow  for  her  life.  The  widow  now  brought  in  her  claim  in  respect  of  this 
annu.  ;  but  it  was  objected  on  the  part  of  the  directors  now  representing  the  Co.,  that  the 
covenant  having  been  with  Major  G.,  his  personal  representative  ought  to  be  a  party  to 
the  application  : — Held^  that  this  was  not  necessary.  4.  It  was  objected  that  the  pol.  did 
not  refer  to  the  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.  dated  10  July,  1820,  but  to  a  deed  of  some  prior  date, 
about  which  nothing  was  known,  and  which  might  be  the  deed  of  some  other  Co.: — Heidj 
that  this  objection  did  not  affect  the  claim  on  the  pol.,  the  directors  not  being  able  to  ex- 
plain what  was  the  deed  that  was  referred  to.  5.  Finally  an  order  was  made  to  wind  up 
this  Co.  as  subsidiary  to  European  No.  2. 

In  Demands  case  (No.  i),  and  Sullivan's  case^  1873,  the  facts  may  be  shortly  stated 
as  follows.  On  the  trans,  of  the  bus.  of  this  Co.  in  1858,  some  of  the  shareholders 
received  £%  p.  share,  and  the  rest  (excepting  5)  received  shares  in  the  People's  Provident^ 
in  respect  of  their  shares  in  this  Co.  In  consideration  thereof,  they  trans,  their  shares  to 
the  Gen.  Man.  of  the  People's  Prov.  No  memorial  of  these  trans,  was  ever  enrolled  in 
Chancery,  nor  were  they  regis,  in  the  books  of  the  Co.  The  transferring  shareholders  whose 
names  remained  in  the  last  enrolment,  and  in  the  books  of  this  Co.,  as  holders  of  shares, 
were  in  the  winding  up  placed  on  the  list  of  contributories.  On  their  application  to  have 
their  names  removed,  it  was  held^  that  each  of  them  was  entitled  to  say  that  the  agree- 
ment between  this  Co.  and  the  Peoples  Prov.  ought,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  be 
treated  as  an  agreement  fulfilled  in  substance,  requiring  only  a  certain  solemnity  to  be 
performed,  and  the  duty  of  supplying  that  solemnity  was  an  engagement  contracted  for 
by  the  People's  Prov,^  and  if  the  trans,  by  him  was  incomplete  in  respect  of  that 
formality,  it  was  a  want  by  which  nobody  claiming  under  the  People's  Prov.y  or  coming 
in  by  virtue  of  its  position,  could  assert  any  right  as  against  him.  Accordingly,  it  was 
declared  that  the  transferring  shareholders  had  a  right,  as  against  the  People's  Prov. 
[European  No.  2],  to  have  full  legal  effect  given  to  the  trans,  of  their  shares,  by  every 
solemnity,  and  to  receive  and  retain  the  money  paid  to  him  for  the  same,  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  considered  as  discharged  from  the  status  of  shareholder  in  this  Co.  ;  but  this 
declaration  was  without  prejudice  to  any  question  as  to  the  liability  which  shareholders  might 
be  under  by  virtue  of  their  names  remaining  on  the  memorial  of  shareholders  of  this  Co.^  to 
persons  being  creditors  of  this  Co.y  and  not  having  notice  of  or  coming  under  the  contract 
between  this  and  the  PeopUs  Prov.  Co,  Without  prejudice  to  this  question,  the  names  were 
removed  from  the  list  of  contributories. 

In  Doman^s  case  (No.  2),  1874,  some  of  the  questions  involved  in  the  last  case  came 
up  in  another  form.  i.  The  pol.  of  the  Co.  witnessed  that  "the  funds  and  property  of 
the  Co.  shall  be  subject  and  liable  (according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Co.'s  D.  of  Sett.) 
to  pay  and  satisfy  "  the  sums  insiured : — Heldy  that  the  pol.  includes  all  the  words  of  the 
Deed.  2.  On  the  amalg.  it  was  arranged  that  the  shareholders  should  trans,  their  shares 
to  the  Man.  of  the  transferee  Co.  [as  seen  in  the  last  case],  but  a  memorial  of  the  trans. 
was  not  enrolled  in  Chancery  in  accordance  with  this  Co.*s  Act  of  Pari,  which  provided 
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that  those  whose  names  should  appear  in  the  last  enrolled  memorial  should  be  liable  to 
all  legal  proceedings  under  the  Act,  as  existing  shareholders  of  the  Co.  ;  and  the  pol.  were 
of  the  above  form  ;  on  the  winding-up  of  both  the  Cos.,  the  transferee  Co.  being,unable 
to  indemnify  in  full  the  creditors  of  the  transferor  Co.: — Held^  that  a  shareholder  was  not 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  creditors  of  the  transferor  Co.  in  respect  of  pol. ; 
although  he  might  be  liable  to  creditors  in  respect  of  the  general  debts. 

In  Sullivan  s  case  No.  2,  and  Thomson^ s  case  No.  2,  the  circumstances  only  differed  from 
Domatis  No.  2  in  the  fact  that  instead  of  £%  p.  share  having  l>een  received  in  exchange 
for  each  Co.'s  share,  5  fully  j:>aid-up  shares  in  the  People's  Pr<n:  had  been  accepted.  It  was 
admitted  that  these  cases  were  covered  by  the  judgment  in  DomatCs  case  No.  2,  and 
accordingly  a  similar  order  was  made.  It  was  also  thought  unnecessary  to  argue  Rrving- 
tons  case  No.  2. 
EUROPEAN  Assurance  So.  [sometimes  herein  called  European  No.  2]. — This  Asso., 
whose  later  hist,  has  now  become  so  prominent,  has  an  earlier  hist,  not  very  generally 
known.  It  commenced  its  operations  in  1853  as  the  *'' Peoples  Assu.  So.  for  Lives,  Annu., 
Endow.,  etc.,"  with  a  proposed  cap.  of  ;f  100,000.  Its  adv.  said  :  **The  People's  Assu. 
So.  is  estab.  in  connexion  with  the  Equitable  Provident  Inst.  [**a  National  Benefit  So."], 
and  together  they  offer  the  most  sound  and  complete  system  of  life  and  health  assu.  that 
modern  science  and  experience  have  hitherto  been  able  to  produce.  While  the  *  Equitable 
Inst.'  provides  medical  aid  and  a  weekly  allowance  in  time  of  sickness,  the  *  People's  So.* 
transacts  every  description  of  life  assu.  bus." 

The  asso.  had  offices  in  Lond.,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Glasgow.  Its  President  was 
the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.  for  Manchester;  its  Vice-Presidents,  James  Hey- 
wood,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  M.P.  for  North  Lancashire,  and  Thomas  Bazley,  Esq.,  Chairman 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Its  Diiectors  were  respectable  men  ;  its  Act. 
was  Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison  ;  its  Sec.  Mr.  \V.  Avens.  It  was  in  this  phase  simply  an  In- 
dustrial Ins.  Asso.;  and  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether  it  had  any  proper  legal  constitution 
whatever. 

1854. — Thus  early  in  its  career  this  young  Co.  entered  into  an  amalg.  arrangement  with 
the  United  Life  and  Guar.  Assu.  Co.f  which  had  been  founded  in  1849.  The  combined 
Asso.  now  assumed  the  name  of  the  People's  Proz'ident;  became  regis,  under  7  &  8  Vict, 
c.  no  ;  fixed  its  capital  at  ;f  200, 000,  in  80,000  shares  of  ^"2  los.  each  ;  and  made  Fidelity 
Guarantee  an  important  part  of  its  bus.  The  President  and  Vice-Presidents  remained  the 
same  ;  Mr.  Brown  Wcstnead,  of  Manchester,  and  two  other  gentlemen  became  Trustees. 
Mr.  James  Knight  became  Sec,  and  Mr.  W.  Avens  Assistant  Sec. 

The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  People's  PiozHdent  was  dated  2nd  Sept.  1854  ;  and  the  objects 
for  which  the  Asso.  was  estab.  comprised  Life  Ins.,  Endow.,  Annu.,  Fire  Ins.,  the  Guar, 
of  Fidelity,  **  and  the  absence  of  negligence,  defaults,  and  irregularities  in  the  conduct  of 
persons  "  holding  or  about  to  enter  into  situations  of  trust  ;  and  "  generally  the  transact- 
ing of  every  description  of  bus.  ordinarily  transacted  or  capable  of  being  transacted  by  an 
Assu.  or  Guar.  Co.  or  So.,  or  appertaining  or  incidental  thereto;  and  the  uniting  and 
combining  together  of  these  several  objects,"  etc.  The  industrial  ins.  feature  was  not 
specifically  mentioned. 

1855. — The  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Industrial  and  Gen.,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1849.  The  cap.  of  the  Co.  was  now  (12  Nov.  1855)  increased  to  ;£"500,ooc^ 
in  200,000  shares  of  £2  los.  ;  and  the  then  revenue  of  the  Co.  was  advertised  as  exceed- 
ing ;f5o,ooo  p. a.  Geo.  Fred.  Muntz,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Birmingham,  became  one  of  the 
Presidents,  and  Mr.  Richard  Spooner,  M.P.,  Birmingham,  one  of  the  V.  Presidents. 
The  Board  of  Directors  was  largely  increased.    Mr.  \Vm.  Cleland  became  Man.  and  Sec, 

1856. — The  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Athenceum  Life,  which  had  been  founded 
in  1851. 

1857. — The  Co.  took  over  the  bus  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Co.,  founded  1851 ;  also 
the  United  Mut.  Mining,  founded  1849  ;  and  United  Serrice  and  Gen.,  founded  1 850.  It 
was  advertised  that  the  revenue  reached  ;f  70,000  p.  a. 

1858. — The  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  European  No.  i,  which  had  been  founded 
in  1 8 19.     This  event  led  to  important  changes. 

1859. — During  this  year  the  Co.  applied  for  and  obtained  a  Special  Act.  of  Pari. — ^the 
22  Vict.  c.  XXV. — An  Act  for  changing  the  name  of  *'  The  People  s  Prov.  Assu.  So.**  to  the 
name  of  **  Tht  European  Assu.  So." ;  and  for  authorizing  the  taking  of  the  guarantee  of 
the  So.  instecui  of  other  security  required  from  persons  in  public  offices  and  employments  ;  and 
for  other  purposes.  The  Act  recites  that  the  subs.  cap.  of  the  So.  then  amounted  to 
;f22i,86o,  whereof  ;f58,i52  was  paid  up  ;  that  the  assets  of  the  Co.,  irrespective  of  its 
unpaid  cap.,  exceeded  ;^250,ooo  ;  and  that  the  yearly  income  was  over  ;^  110,000;  and 
that  it  was  desired  to  change  the  name  of  the  Co,  Power  was  given  for  change  of  name, 
to  take  effect  from  28  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  The  Co.  was  to  continue  to  be 
worked  under  the  provisions  of  its  Deed  ;  and  notwithstanding  change  of  name,  all  poL 
were  to  remain  in  force,  and  no  right  of  action  to  be  abated.  Then  came  the  following 
special  clauses  relating  to  the  ** Guarantee  Department": 

XVIII.— The  So.  before  they  issue  any  such  bond  or  pol.  shall  set  apart  out  of  the  assets  or  income 
of  the  So.,  or  out  of  both,  sums  of  the  amount  in  the  whole  to  /^2o,ooo,  to  form  a  Reserved  Fund ;  and 
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the  So.  shall  on  or  before  the  ist  May  of  the  year  next  succeeding  the  formation  of  such  Reserved 
Fund,  and  on  or  before  the  like  dav  in  every  succeeding  year,  set  apart  out  of  their  assets  or  income, 
or  out  of  both,  the  sum  of  j^^o^X)  by  way  of  add.  to  the  Reserved  Fund,  until  the  Reserved  Fund 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  ;^ioo,ooo. 

XIX.— The  Reserved  Fund  shall  from  time  to  time  be  invested  in  Gov.  securities  in  the  name  of  three 
or  more  of  the  Directors  of  the  So.,  to  be  named  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's 
Treasury;  and  no  part  of  the  Reserved  Fund  shall  be  sold  out  without  the  consent  of  those  Commis- 
sioners. 

XX. — The  Reserved  Fund  shall  be  liable,  after  the  Assu.  Fund  of  the  So.  is  exhausted,  but  not 
before,  to  make  good  the  guarantees  or  securities  of  the  So.,  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  ;  and  all  sums  from  time  to  time  taken  from  the  Reserved  Fund  for  the  purpose 
of  making  good  any  such  guarantees  or  securities  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be  replaced  from  the  assets 
or  income  of  the  So.,  or  both,  so  as  to  keep  the  Reserved  Fund  always  up  to  the  amount  thereof  re- 
quired by  this  Act,  and  anpr  sums  from  time  to  time  appropriated  or  carried  to  the  Reserved  Fund  may 
be  taken  either  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  Proprietors  Fund  and  the  Assu.  Fund  of  the  So.,  or  either 
of  them,  as  the  Directors  of  the  So.  shall  think  fit. 

XXI. — Until  the  Reserved  Fund  amounts  to  the  sum  of  ^^50,000,  no  proposal  shall  be  undertaken  by 
the  So.  for  the  guarantee  or  security  of  any  person  in  any  public  office  or  employment  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  an  extent  exceeding  j65ooo  for  any  one  such  person  ;  but  when  the  Reserved  Fund 
amounts  to  the  sum  of  j{^5o,ooo,  then  proposals  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  ;^io,ooo  for  any  one  such 
person  may  be  undertaken  bv  the  So. 

XXII.  If  the  amount  of  the  Reserved  Fund  shall  at  any  time  be  less  than  the  full  amount  thereof 
required  by  this  Act,  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,  if  they  think  it  necessary,  may,  by 
notice  to  the  So.,  suspend  the  powers  of  this  Act  conierred  on  the  So.  for  undertaking  guarantees  or 
securities  required  to  be  given  oy  persons  in  public  offices  and  employments,  until  the  Reserved  Fund 
is  increased  to  the  full  amount ;  and  from  and  after  the  appearance  of  such  notice  in  the  Gazette,  the 
So.  shall  not  effect  any  further  guarantee  or  securities  required  to  be  g^ven  by  persons  in  public 
offices  or  government  employments  until  the  Reserved  Fund  is  increased  to  the  full  amount. 

A  list  of  the  shareholders  of  the  So.,  and  a  copy  of  the  yearly  bal. -sheet,  including  the 
amount  of  the  Shareholders'  Fund  and  of  the  Reserved  Fund  respectively,  and  their  actual 
state  of  investment,  verified  by  the  Sec.  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  was  to  be  delivered 
to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  on  the  last  Monday  in  May  yearly  (s.  23),  that  the  Treasury 
might  appoint  an  inspector  to  inspect  accounts  (at  the  expense  of  the  So.)  if  they 
thought  tit. 

The  remaining  clauses  of  the  Act  provided  that  this  Act  was  not  to  incorp.  the  Co.  so 
as  to  free  the  shareholders  from  liability  (25),  and  that  a  return  of  the  change  of  name 
was  to  be  made  to  the  Reg.  of  Joint-Stock  Cos. 

Various  points  have  arisen  out  of  the  Reserved  Fund  created  by  this  Act ;  these  will  be 
referred  to  under  European  Assu.  So.  Arbitration. 

Several  changes  followed  in  regard  to  the  Board  .  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  remained 
President;  Mr.  H.  Wickham  Wickham,  M.P.,  became  Chairman  of  the  Board  ;  and  Mr. 
Cleland  remained  Man.  and  Sec. 

1860. — The  Co  took  over  the  bus.  o{ India  and  Land.,  which  had  been  founded  in  1846. 

1861. — It  took  over  the  Professional  Life  (founded  in  1846)  under  special  conditions, 
which  will  be  fully  explained  in  our  hist,  of  that  Co.  About  this  date  the  name  of  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  disappeared  from  the  prosp. 

1862.— It  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  British  Guarantee  [Fidelity],  which  had  been 
founded  in  1845. 

1863. — 28  May,  a  bonus  of  dd.  per  share,  on  all  shares  on  which  lor.  or  more  was 
paid,  was  declared,  and  the  amount  ordered  to  be  credited  to  each  shareholder  in  the  books 
of  the  Co.     [1867.] 

1864. — The  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Mercantile  Union  Fire,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1863.  From  this  date  Fire  bus.  became,  and  until  1867  remained,  one  of  the 
Co.'s  features.  In  the  same  year  the  Co.  took  over  the  Guarantee  bus,  of  the  Alexandra 
No.  I .     Boards  were  now  estab.  at  Birmingham,  and  in  Scot. 

1865. — During  this  year  occurred  what  many  have  regarded  as  the  turning-point  in  the 
hist,  of  the  Co. — viz.  it  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  British  Amotion  Life  and  F'ire  Cos. — the 
former  itself  compounded  of  some  22  different  asso.  Mr.  Henry  Lake  became  Sec.  of  the 
Co.,  Mr.  Cleland  remained  Man.  It  was  now  adv.  that  the  number  of  shareholders  ex- 
ceeded 1700;  that  the  cap.  subs,  exceeded  ;£'8oo,ooo;  and  that  the  existing  income 
exceeded  ;t 300, 000  p.  a.  Power  had  been  taken  to  increase  the  cap.  of  the  Co.  to 
;fi, 000,000. 

In  the  following  year  a  Committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  certain 
circumstances  connected  with  this  amalg. 

It  was  after  the  last-named  event  that  Mr.  John  Callow,  then  and  for  some  years  chief 
clerk  in  the  Asso.,  addressed  a  Letter  to  his  fellow  policy  and  share-holders,  predicting  the 
consequences  of  the  then  recent  amalg.  upon  the  future  destiny  of  the  European,  The 
pamph.  bore  the  following  title  :  A  Letter  to  the  Shareholders  and  Policy-holders  of  the 
European  Assu.  So.  on  the  subject  of  its  recent  amalg.  with  the  Brit.  Nation  Life  Asso., 
and  was  clearly  and  temperately  written. 

1866. — The  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military,  founded  1837. 
The  terms  were  understood  to  be  based  upon  a  Rep.  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison,  who  had 
been  the  Con.  Act.  of  the  last-named  Co.  Gen.  Sir  Frederick  Smith,  K.H.,  became 
Chairman  ;  Mr.  Henry  Lake  became  Man. ;  and  Mr.  Dalton  Easum  became  Sec.  Mr. 
Cleland  retired.  His  retiring  compensation  was  fixed  by  arbitration  at  ;f  15,000,  being  2\ 
years'  salary ! 
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The  following  statement  of  "new  prem.  incomes"  was  now  put  forward :  1858,  ;f  15,000; 
1859.  ;^24,ooo;  i860,  ;t37,ooo;  1861,  ;f40,ooo;  1862,  ;f30,ooo;  1863,  jf 47,000;  1864,^ 
;t46,ooo;  1865,  ^'62,000. 

1867. — The  Fire  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  trans,  to  the  Etna.  In  a  prosp.  issued  about 
this  date  it  is  stated  :  *'  This  Inst,  combines  every  advantage  of  the  modem  system  of  Life 
Assu.,with  perfect  security  to  the  assured."  "The  Royal  Naval,  Military,  and  East 
India  Life  Depart,  is  under  the  especial  patronage  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  the 
Queen.*'  "The  European  is  especially  authorized  by  Pari,  to  guarantee  the  fidelity  of 
Gov.  officials."  "  Annu.  granted  on  very  liberal  terms,  the  health  of  the  annuitant  being 
taken  into  consideration. " 

In  April  of  this  year  a  further  bonus  of  \s,  p.  share  [see  1863]  was  declared,  and 
credited  to  the  shareholders  in  the  books  of  the  Co.  In  the  winding-up  [1872]  questions 
have  arisen  regarding  these  bonuses. 

1869. — During  this  year  the  affairs  of  the  Co.  approached  a  climax ;  but  we  mu^ 
proceed  in  chronological  sequence.  The  ann.  gen.  meeting  was  held  in  May.  The  Rep. 
of  the  Directors  issued  on  this  occasion  stated  the  ann.  prem.  income  from  the  Life  and 
Guar,  branches  to  have  been  as  follows  : — 1866,  ;t285,55o  ;  1867,  ;f  307,985  ;  1868, 
;f  338, 298.  The  new  prems.  in  those  branches  amounted  in  1868  to  ;f40,676,  as  against 
21^40,271  in  the  previous  year.  This  notwithstanding  the  closing  of  the  U.S.  and  the 
Canadian  branches.  The  gross  revenue  was  ^363,503.  The  Life  and  Guar,  claims  paid 
during  the  year  amounted  to  ;^257,I47,  against  ^238,051  in  1867  r;f 20,675  of  this  last 
sum  was  for  Fire  losses].  The  claims  in  1868  were  therefore  really  ^39,861  more  than  in 
1867.  The  Directors  stated  that  they  had  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  continuance  of  the 
excessive  niort.  which  the  operations  of  the  year  had  disclosed.  The  Rep.  of  the  Directors 
was  adopted ;  new  Directors  were  elected  ;  and  thanks  were  voted  to  die  officers  of  the 
Co.  in  the  usual  form. 

In  July  a  call  of  5j.  per  share  was  made.  It  produced  about  ;f  50,000 ;  it  ought  to 
have  produced  ;f  75,000. 

On  the  13  Aug.  an  order  was  made  for  winding-up  the  Albert  Ins.  Co.  It  had  long 
been  felt  by  the  initiated  that  the  failure  of  one  of  these  offices  would  inevitably  bring 
down  the  other. 

About  the  middle  of  Sept.  a  petition  was  placed  on  the  file  for  the  winding  up  of  this 
Co.  under  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  This  petition  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Carlisle  Hayward,  and  Mr.  Robt.  Crawford,  Directors  of  the  Co. ;  but  Mr.  Hay- 
ward  withdrew,  and  the  petition  stood  as  Mr.  Crawford's.  On  the  22  Sept  the  petition 
was  heard  by  V.  C.  James.  An  affidavit  of  the  Man.,  Mr.  I^ake,  stated  that  not  only 
were  the  allegations  of  the  petitioner  untrue,  but  that  the  moneys  available  were  sufficient 
to  pay  the  liabilities.  There  were  two  other  petitions  on  the  file  ;  but  the  hearing  was 
confined  to  the  first.  After  considerable  discussion,  an  order  was  made  that  all  the  peti- 
tions should  be  heard  on  2nd  Oct.,  when  the  Man.  would  be  required  to  attend.  The 
Directors  to  keep  all  moneys  intermediately  received  in  a  separate  account. 

The  daily  newspapers,  immediately  after  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  contained  the 

following  adv.  : 

European  Assu.  So. — The  directors  of  the  E.  A.  So.  request  the  pol. -holders  and  shareholders  not 
to  be  alarmed  at  any  of  the  reports  which  may  appear  at  the  present  moment,  as  they  are  advisedly  and 
in  full  assurance  of  its  sound  position,  determined  to  oppose  to  the  uttermost  the  unwarrantable 
attempts  to  ruin  the  So. 

The  directors  issued  a  circular  to  the  shareholders  to  the  like  effect,  and  which  con- 
tained the  following  extracts  from  the  affidavit  of  the  Man. : 

The  statement  in  the  said  petition  that  the  said  So.  is  altogether  insolvent  and  unable  to  pay  itt 
debts  is  untrue.  The  moneys  available  for  payment  of  current  claims  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
and  the  assets  and  subs.  cap.  are  and  will  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  every  liability  as  the  same  may 
arise.  The  said  So.  does  in  fact  pay  its  debts,  and  there  is  not  a  single  undisputed  and  due  pol.  claim 
remaining  unpaid,  or  which  the  board  is  not  prepared  to  pay  ;  and  no  debt  of  which  payment  has  been 
asked  of  the  said  So.  remains  at  the  present  moment  unpaid,  or  which  the  board  is  not  prepared  to 
pay. 

The  books  of  the  So.  show  that  the  petitioner  appears  a  debtor  to  the  So.  for  sums  amountinr  to 
£i20o,  or  thereabouts,  including  the  unpaid  call  on  his  shares,  and  loans  unaccounted  for,  believed  to 
Cave  been  received  by  him  as  an  agent  of  the  So. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  writer  of  the  City  art.  of  the  Times  daily  paper  had  made 
announcements  regarding  the  supposed  insolvency  of  the  Co.  [see  23  and  24  Sept.]  ;  and 
a  motion  was  made  before  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  bring  up  the  publishers  for  contempt 
of  Court.  An  apology  was  however  ultimately  tendered  and  accepted.  A  similar  ap- 
plication was  made  regarding  the  Observer  newspaper,  but  failed  on  some  techniod 
grounds.    . 

On  the  2nd  Oct.  the  adjourned  hearing  took  place,  and  after  considerable  discussion  the 
V.  C.  declined  to  make  the  order.  He  considered  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  petitions 
incomplete  ;  and  he  could  not  even  appoint  a  provisional  liquidator  in  the  then  stage  of 
the  matter. 

On  the  13th  Oct.  the  petitions  came  on  for  further  consideration.  The  grounds  relied 
upon  for  obtaining  an  order  were,  not  that  the  Co.  vras  **  unable  to  pay  its  debts,**  but 
that  under  sub-section  5  of  the  79  sec.  of  the  Cos.  Acts  of  1862  and  1867,  a  Co.  might 
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be  wound  up  "whenever  the  Court  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  just  and  equitable  that  the  Co. 
should  be  wound  up.''  On  the  ground  that  the  bus.  had  been  improperly  conducted  it 
was  claimed  that  an  order  ought  to  be  made.  It  was  stated  on  affidavit  that  the  entire 
liability  of  the  Co.  under  about  40,000  pols.  was  about  ;f8,ooo,ooo,  while  the  entire 
available  assets  were  but  ;£^470,958.  The  uncalled  cap.  was  stated  by  the  Co.  to  be 
jf  595,000  in  add.  It  was  asserted  that  ;t26i,ooo  had  been  spent  in  connexion  with  the 
various  amalg.  and  purchase  of  businesses.  This  was  treated  as  an  asset  in  the  Co.'s 
balance-sheet. 

Affidavits  of  various  actuaries  were  put  in,  in  support  of  the  petitions.  Mr.  A.  H. 
Baily  considered  the  Co.  in  order  to  be  solvent  should  have  a  Reserved  Fund  of 
/"i, 304,000  in  actual  possession  invested  at  4  p.c.  Mr.  R.  Tucker  put  the  amount  at 
j^i, 444,000.  Mr.  W.  P.  Pattison  at  about  the  same.  Similar  affidavits  from  Mr. 
Hendriks  and  Mr.  C.  Ingall  were  read.  Mr.  Martin,  Act.  of  the  Brit.  Empire^  supported 
the  ;t26i,ooo,  the  cost  of  amalg.,  as  an  asset,  and  the  Court  took  the  same  view.  Mr. 
Walker,  B.A.,  the  Co.'s  Act.,  contended  for  the  solvency  of  the  Co.  He  had  based  his 
estimate  upon  materials  supplied  by  the  Directors.  Out  of  the  assets,  £12^000  was  m- 
vested  in  Consols,  in  conformity  with  the  clauses  of  the  Special  Act  of  1859  already 
quoted.     The  proceedings  were  again  adjourned. 

A  rep.  by  Mr.  Woolhouse  was  mentioned  at  the  hearing.  He  had  prepared  a  scheme 
for  the  abatement  of  the  contracts,  which  might  apply  in  case  of  reconstruction. 

On  the  15  Oct.  the  hearing  was  resumed.  The  Court  intimated  to  the  counsel  for  the 
petitioners  that  the  only  questions  which  he  had  to  determine  were  two — those  of  fact  and 
law.  The  onus  probandi  rested  with  the  petitioners  of  proving  that,  taking  into  account 
the  whole  amount  of  the  assets  and  the  uncalled  cap.,  the  Co.  was  insolvent.  It  was, 
he  added,  a  question  whether  the  Act  applied  to  this  case,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  the  petitioners.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Fry  appeared  for  469  shareholders, 
holding  145,875  out  of  the  400,000  shares ;  and  for  5402  pol. -holders,  ins.  to  the  extent 
of  ;^  1,456,950  (about  one-sixth  of  the  whole) ;  and  contended  that,  as  the  Co.  was  in  a 
solvent  position,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  them  all  that  it  should  go  on.  Mr.  Locock 
Webb  appeared  for  the  Irish  pol. -holders,  and  said  that  his  clients  felt  most  strongly  that 
no  ground  whatever  had  been  made  for  winding  up  the  Co.  Mr.  Cotterell  contended  that 
not  a  single  word  of  evidence  had  been  given  to  show  that  a  winding-up  would  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pol. -holders. 

The  V,  C.  the  same  day  (15  Oct  1869)  dismissed  the  petitions  with  costs.  He  said, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  somewhat  rambling  judgment :  **I  am  of  opinion  that  the  peti- 
tioners have  failed  to  prove  that  which  is  requisite,  namely,  that  the  Co.  is  in  a  state  of  in- 
solvency— and  that  being  so,  the  petition  is  dismissed  with  costs."  Notice  of  appeal  was 
given,  but  was  not  proceeded  with. 

At  the  close  of  the  same  month  the  Co.  summoned  Mr.  Joseph  Bentley  for  "libel,"  in 
having  stated  in  one  of  his  numerous  publications  that  the  Co.  was  *'  insolvent."  He  was 
committed  for  trial  on  the  charge.  He  ultimately  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  bound  over  in 
the  sum  of  ;£^5oo  to  appear  and  receive  the  judgment  of  the  Court  when  called  upon  to  do 
so. 

On  the  loth  Nov.  an  extraordinary  gen.  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Co.  was 
held  in  Lond.  A  rep.  from  the  directors  was  read.  It  stated  that,  immediately  after  the 
petitions  were  presented,  they  had  caused  to  be  prepared  a  statement  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Co.  This  showed  a  bal.  in  favour  of  the  Co.  of  ^'107,205;  and  the  cap. 
at  call  was  ;£^595,550  beyond.  This  statement  had  been  verified  by  an  independent 
accountant,  Mr.  H.  £.  Bird.  In  the  end  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  act  with  the 
directors  in  the  man.  of  the  bus.  The  meeting  was  adjourned  to  receive  a  rep.  from  the 
Committee. 

On  the  17th  Nov.  the  adjourned  meeting  was  held.  The  Committee  presented  a  rep., 
apologizing  that  it  could  not  be  more  complete  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  time  allowed 
for  its  preparation.  This  rep.  stated  that  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  both  valuable  and 
profitable,  but  admitted  that  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  man.  was  necessary  in  order  to 
give  the  share  and  poL  -holders  any  advantages.     It  proceeded  : 

Your  Committee  cannot  refi-ain  from  stating  their  opinion  that  there  has  been  a  gross  mismanage- 
ment and  recklessness  in  the  numerous  purchases  of,  or  amalg.  with  other  Cos. ;  as  also  in  the 
enormous  and  unjustifiable  ann.  expenditure.  These  errors  the  Committee  consider  are  due— first  to 
the  want  of  proper  vigilance  and  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  and  the  great  power  acquired 
by  the  gen.  man.,  ana  which  power  nas  frequently  been  most  improperly  exercised. 

The  Committee  cannot  concur  in  the  correctness  or  at  all  understand  how  the  Act.  arrived  at  the 
valuations  and  rep.  he  made,  on  the  faith  of  which  a  bonus^was  declared ;  and  they  consider  that  the 
auditors  have  by  no  means  fulfilled  their  duties  ;  as  even  a  curs'ory  investigation  of  the  So..'s  accounts 
and  proceedings  would  have  shown  to  them  that  they  were  not  justified  in  constantly  passing  the  ann.  ' 
accounts 

The  Committee  unanimously  concur  in  the  following  recommendations,  and  hope  that  both  pol.- 
holders  and  shareholders  will  adopt  them. 

These  recommendations  were — i.  That  Man.,  Act.,  and  Auditors  should  at  once  resign 

their  positions.     2.  That  the  directors  as  a  body  should  at  once  place  their  resignations 

in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  agreeing  to  act  with  new  directors  to  be  appointed.     3. 

That  the  future  board  should  be  not  less  than  7  or  more  than  10 ;  and  that  its  remuneration 
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fhocld  Dot  exceed  /'looo  pus.  for  tbe  onct  3  re&rs.  4.  Tlut  an  entire  change  be  made 
in  the  syszssx  of  paji:^  ^:^c==^  ^^-^  transacting  ageocr  bos.  at  home  and  abroad.  5. 
Thar  ±c  chief  c^dc  stir  ':*  furj:^  cr^xnirfrd.  6.  That  a  call  of  lOs.  p.  share  be  at 
once  made.  '.  Tiia:  ths  D.  cf  Se::.  b«  al:crcd  so  as  to  aHow  pol.  as  well  as  shareholders 
to  act  a5  direct  :r^  S.  I-  fzrzrc  accDcnits  be  sent  to  shartholdcrs  14  days  before  gen. 
meetings.  9.  The  a^p-tintsiet::  cf  1-xaI  beards  in  the  principal  towns  to  consist  of  pol.- 
and  sharchcidcrs,  -r.-.z  szzh  rowers  as  zright  be  agreed  upon  with  the  gen.  board.  If 
these  suggest:  :.r.s  were  a.f  ^rte-i,  the  Ccnimiitee  believed  that  the  Co.  would  be  placed  **on 
a  sound  and  satisfoctorr  ba^is.  ai>i  iha:  with  ordin.  care  and  active  and  honest  manage- 
ment the  Eur:pean  ir.ar  ye:  take  rank  amocg  the  first  and  most  highly  valued  of  asso. 
S05.*'  Mr.  Chiid,  of  Manchester,  was  '.he  Chainnan  of  this  Committee ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Bristow, 
SoL  to  the  AdmirzItT,  wis  also  a  naember. 

The  Rep.  was  adoptei,  an-i  the  whole  of  the  EHrectois  and  the  Man.  placed  their 
resignations  in  the  har^ds  cf  the  C csixnittee-  The  new  board  were  authorized  to  determine 
by  arbitration  the  proper  =::=:  to  be  p-iii  to  Mr.  Lake  under  his  agreements.  Finally  new 
directors  were  appointed,  incluiini;  three  of  the  former  members  of  the  board,  of  whom 
the  late  Chairman.  Sir  Fre-ichck  Smith,  was  one. 

The  year  was  tnished  up  by  a  circular  from  the  re-elected  Chairman  to  the  poL-holders» 
orging  ihem  to  continue  :o  support  the  Co. 

1870. — This  year  opened  with  a  meeting  of  share  and  pol. -holders,  convened  at 
Birmingham  by  Mr.  Watts,  of  Manchester,  at  which  he  declared  that  the  pol. -holders  were 
safe ;  and  with  a  view  of  re-estab.  the  Co.  upon  a  permanently  prosperous  basis,  he  invited 
those  present  to  take  out  new  p?l.,  and  induce  their  friends  to  do  so.  It  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  assist  the  directors  to  place  the  Ca  on  a  prosperous  basis ! 

In  March  Mr.  H.  B.  Parminter,  who  had  been  an  officer  of  the  Co.  for  upwards  of  20 
years,  latterly  as  cashier,  was  appointed  Man. 

On  the  2nd  June  the  ann.  gen.  meeting  was  held,  when  all  passed  off  quietly.  The 
directors*  rep.  said  the  new  prems.  of  the  past  year  had  been  ^27,592  ;  the  gross  prcm. 
income  of  the  year  £y\  1,873 — showing  a  falling  off  of  about  ;f  26,oc»  as  compared  with 
the  previous  year.  **  Recently,  however,  a  large  number  of  ins. ,  which  had  lapsed  after  the 
proceedings  in  Chancers-  already  referred  to,  have  been  reinstated.**  The  gross  revenue  of 
1869  had  been  ;{^330,S9S.  The  life  and  guar,  claims,  **including  bonus  add.,"  ;£^255,072, 
The  expenditure  for  expenses  and  commissions  had  been  ;f72,7o2. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  another  petition  was  presented  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
the  wmding  up  of  ilie  Co.  ;  this  time  by  Mr.  Robt.  Crowe,  a  shareholder.  On  the  29th 
June  the  petition  came  on  for  hearing,  but  was  dismissed,  on  the  ground  that  the  petitioner 
had  not  paid  his  calls  as  a  shareholder.  This  decision  was  afterwards  appealed  against. 
It  was  stated  at  this  hearing  that  the  Co.  had  received  in  all  ;£^3, 850.000  in  prems.  since 
the  commencement  of  its  bus.  The  directors  afterwards  commenced  an  action  against 
Mr.  Crowe  and  his  sol.  for  attempts  to  injure  the  Co.,  alleging  that  these  were  instigated 
by  unworthy  motives  and  without  reasonable  cause. 

In  August  the  affairs  of  the  Co.  cropped  up  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  in  E^in.,  in  con- 
sequence of  Mr.  Rob.  Crawford  having  been  then  recently  sequestered,  by  reason  of 
proceedings  at  the  suit  of  the  Ca  Later  m  the  same  year  all  disputes  between  Mr. 
Crawford  and  the  Co.  were  terminated  by  the  payment  to  the  Co.  of  ^5*^^ 

In  Oct.  a  somewhat  significant  occurrence  took  place.  The  life  pol.  and  the  annu.  on 
the  life  of  the  late  Man.,  Mr.  Lake,  were  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction.  The  annu. 
which  had  been  granted  on  his  retirement  was  for  ^"400  p.a.  payable  quarterly ;  but  was 
to  terminate  if  the  **So.  should  become  bankrupt,  commence  to  be  in  liquidation,  or  cease 
to  carry  on  their  present  bus."  It  realized  ;t7io,  being  alwut  I J  years'  purchase  ;  Mr. 
Lake  being  then  53  years  of  age.  The  life  pol.  were  purchased  by  the  Co.  itself.  In 
the  accounts  for  the  year  there  was  this  item  :  **  H.  Lake  (in  settlement)  ;f 261 5." 

During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  affairs  of  the  Co.  did  not  again  come  prominently 
before  the  public,  but  various  rumours  were  from  time  to  time  afloat  in  actuarial  and  legal 
circles. 

1871. — The  year  opened  by  the  announcement  that  several  gentlemen  of  position  had 
joined  the  board  as  directors. 

It  became  known  early  in  the  year  that  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison,  National  Debt  Office,  was 
retained  by  the  directors  to  make  a  valuation.  The  results  were  looked  forward  to  with 
great  interest ;  but  they  were  not  made  generally  known  until  the  ann.  meeting. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  ann.  gen.  meeting  was  held.  Gen.  Sir  Fredk.  Smith  presided. 
The  rep.  of  the  directors  showed  that  the  gross  income  in  1870  was  ;t242,628  [of  which 
;f28,6oi  was  from  the  guarantee  department];  while  the  claims  paid  on  life  and  guar.  pol. 
had  been  ;f  234,827;  but  it  was  stated  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  amount  really 
belonged  to  previous  years.  The  expenses  of  man.  had  been  ;f 43,000,  showing  the 
reduction  of  about  /■30,ooo  p.a.  which  had  been  promised  by  the  new  board  [;f49,8lS 
had  been  actually  paid,  but  the  ^"68 15  really  belonged  to  former  years]. 

The  bal. -sheet  showed  the  investments  to  stand  at  a  net  sum  of  2*358,213 ;  cap.  not 
paid  up,  ;£"499,883.  The  cap.  account  stood  as  follows  on  31  Dec.  1870  :  311,733  shares 
of  ;f  2  icxr.  issued,  jf  779,332— increased  by  2  bonuses  to  jf  802,712.    There  was  paid  up  on 
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309,596  shares,  £2J^  106 ;  on  2137  shares,  ;f  5342.  The  bonus  was  ;f  23,379 [which  it  had 
been  thought  might  be  recovered] ;  leaving  bal.  of  account  ;f 499, 883,  as  already  stated. 
The  revenue  account  showed  the  total  payments  to  have  been  ;^363,650  ;  while  the  total 
receipts  had  only  been  ;£'242, 628 — leaving  the  Co.  ;^I2I,022  to  the  bad  on  the  transactions 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Finlaison's  rep.,  dated  6  May,  187 1, was  as  follows  : 

In  conformity  witb  yoar  instructions,  I  have  received  from  your  late  Act.,  Mr.  Younger,  complete  de- 
tails of  all  the  pol.  in  existence  in  the  European  Assu.  So.,  which  were  in  force  on  ^i  Dec.  1869,  and 
which  are  ranged  as  usual  under  each  year  of  birth,  and  similarly  so  in  respect  of  each  life  ins.  co. 
which  has  been  amalg.  or  united  with  this  inst. 

I  have  also  received  the  computations  of  Mr.  Younger,  but  the  results  of  which  were  not  collected 
together  by  him ;  and  I  have  likewise  been  supplied  with  the  statement  of  assets  of  the  asso.,  together 
with  the  amount  of  unpaid  calls  on  the  cap.  of  the  Co. 

Since  the  foregoing  lists  were  sent  to  me,  I  have  received  a  list  of  pol.  which  it  was  discovered  had 
lapsed  previous  to  the  31  Dec,  and  which  had  been  erroneously  inserted  in  the  schedules. 

I  have  carefully  examined  a  sufficient  number  of  computations  in  the  case  of  each  Co.  to  satisfy  my- 
■elf  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  work  had  been  performed  by  Mr.  Younger. 

The  basis  of  valuation  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  the  calculations  was  the  CarliaU  T.  of  Mort., 
and  the  rate  of  int.  4  p.c.    I  quite  approve  of  the  adoption  of  this  T.  and  the  rate  of  int. 

The  general  results  of  the  valuation  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  ^ 

Ltabiliius — Present  value  of  sums  assured  for  whole  of  life 3,360,146 

Present  value  of  sums  assured— miscellaneous 398>703 

Present  value  of  life  annu 138,060 

3,897,025 
Abate  value  of  pol.  erroneously  included 10,040 

3,886,985 
Balance — Surplus   .    .    .         95>i65 

/^3>982.i5o 

^«r/r— Present  value  of  office  prem. — whole  life 2,781,040 

Present  value  of  office  prem. — miscellaneous 278,000 

Balance  of  account  3xst  Dec.  1869 371,800 

Unpaid  calls 551*250 

Total 1^31982,150 

[It  will  be  observed  that  the  last  two  items  did  not  agree  with  the  bal.-sheet  before  the 
meeting.] 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  surplus  of  1^95,165  is  shown,  assuming  that  the  whole  of  the  cap.  is 
paid  up. 

Bv  the  decision  of  V.  C.  James,  and  also  by  the  2ist  sec.  of  the  Life  Assn.  Cos.  Act  [1870],  the  un- 
paid portion  of  the  proprietary  cap.  is  entitled  to  be  reckoned  as  an  asset,  and  I  have  so  treated  it. 
But  I  am  bound  to  inform  you  that  it  is  your  duty  at  once  to  proceed  to  call  up  a  sufficient  amount  of 
cap.  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  properly  invested  and  bear  interest. 

1  have  been  supplied  with  a  statement  showing  that  the  ann.  average  profits  of  the  guar.  bus.  for  the 
last  5  years  exceed  ;^z9,ooo  p.a. 

I  have  had  careful  returns  made  to  me  of  the  number  of  pol.  lapsed  during  the  last  15  years.  From 
this  statement  I  gather  that  the  profits  under  this  head  have  been  great. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  profit  on  the  guar.  bus.  and  on  lapsed  pol.  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  all 
expenses  of  the  Co.,  if  those  expenses  are  kept  within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  the  foregoing  rep.  I  have  confined  my  obs.  merely  to  matters  of  fact,  being  of  opinion  that  the 
tbofter  and  more  conaensed  the  rep.,  the  better  it  would  be  understood  by  the  pol.-holaers  and  share* 
holders ;  and  I  must  confess  that  tne  affairs  of  the  So.  are  in  a  much  more  favourable  condition  than 
at  the  commencement  of  my  task  I  had  been  led  to  expect. 

The  following  para,  was  given  in  the  directors'  rep. : 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  petitions  presented  against  the  So. — successfully  resisted  ai 
they  were — by  lessening  for  a  time  the  confidence  of  the  public,  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
the  So.'s  bus.  //  may.  however^  h€  fairly  presumed  that  the  effect  of  Mr.  Finlatson's  statement^  and 
the  efforts  which  the  directors  are  making  to  produce  the  most  rigid  economy  in  the  expenses  of  the 
man.  of  the  bus.  entrusted  to  their  care,  will  restore  that  confidence  which  ill-disposed  persons  have 
done  so  much  to  destroy. 

The  meeting  was  a  stormy  one,  and  various  suggestions  as  to  amalg.  or  winding-up  were 
made,  but  none  of  them  were  received  with  favour  by  the  shareholders  present  Mr. 
Alderman  Carter,  M.P.,  of  Leeds,  made  one  remark  worthy  of  note.  He  said  :  **  We 
have  had  foreign  bus. ;  and,  gentlemen,  it  has  been  our  ruin  to  have  had  an  ambition  for 
getting  bus.  all  over  the  world ;  for  none  of  these  foreign  branches  have  done  much  for 
OS,  nearly  all  having  been  regular  bleeders  to  the  parent  So  ,  and  have  been  running  away 
constantly  with  the  assets  of  the  So.,  instead  of  the  assets  being  broiight  to  meet  the 
liabilities."    The  rep.  was  accepted,  and  the  accounts  were  passed. 

The  accounts  and  valuation  having  now  revealed  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  regards 
the  Co.  to  those  who  knew  how  to  read  them,  various  suggestions  were  made  as  to  what 
course  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  Co.  to  pursue.    The  Post  Mag.  in  a  leader,  10 

iune,  suggested  that  it  should  try  the  "Positive  plan;"  others  suggested  remedies  equally 
opeless.    These,  however,  were  all  cut  short  by  the  presentation  of  another  petition — this 
time  by  Mr.  Joseph  Greenough,  a  contributory,  holding  100  shares. 

On  the  23  June  the  petition  came  on  for  hearing  before  V.  C.  Malins.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  under  the  21st  sec.  of  the  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  a  preliminary  inquiry 
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should  take  place  in  order  to  see  if  there  was  a  primA  facU  case  for  a  winding-up.     The 
sec  of  the  Act.  is  as  follows  : 

21.  The  Court  may  order  the  windine-up  of  any  assu.  co.,  in  accordance  with  the  Cos.  Act,  1862,  on 
the  application  of  one  or  more  pol. -holders  or  shareholders,  upon  its  being  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Court  that  the  co.  is  insolvent;  and  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  co.  is  insolvent,  tho 
Court  shall  take  into  account  its  contingent  or  prospective  liability  under  pol.  and  annu.  and  other 
existing  contracts ;  but  the  Court  shall  not  give  a  hearing  to  the  petition  until  security  for  such  an 
amount  as  the  Judge  shall  think  reasonable  shall  be  given ;  and  mxl\m.  ^  prim&  fctcie  case  snail  beestab. 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  Judge. 

This  being  the  first  case  which  had  arisen  under  the  Act,  it  was  resolved  to  remit  the 
question  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  He  concurred  with  the  V.C.  In  the  mean  time  another 
petition  was  filed  ;  this  time  by  Mr.  Charles  Holt,  who  was  a  pol. -holder  as  well  as  a 
shareholder. 

On  the  7th  July  the  two  petitions  came  on  for  hearing  before  V.C.  Malins.  The 
hearing  took  the  shape  of  a  preliminary  inquiry.  Affidavits  in  proof  of  the  insolvency  of 
the  Co.  by  Mr.  Parminter,  the  late  Man.,  and  by  Mr.  Birmingham,  late  a  director  of  the 
Co.,  and  by  others,  were  read.  It  was  shown  by  these  that  many  of  the  shareholders  now 
on  the  regis,  were  utterly  unable  to  pay  the  calls  upon  the  shares  they  held.  The  V.  C. 
said  that  in  view  of  the  general  question  of  solvency,  he  considered  a  primA  fcuie  case 
had  been  made  out.  He  did  not  consider  he  would  be  justified  in  treating  the  unpaid 
calls  as  assets  with  the  facts  now  submitted  before  him.     This  was  on  the  8th  July. 

On  the  same  day  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held  for  a  two-fold 
purpose:  (i)  to  alter  the  D.  of  Sett,  so  as  to  enable  the  directors  to  refuse  to  regis, 
fictitious  transfers  ;  (2)  that  a  Man.  Director  might  be  appointed,  instead  of  a  Man.  It 
was  understood  that  Mr.  Alderman  Carter,  M.P.,  had  been  selected  for  the  position. 

On  the  20th  July  an  important  and  independent  meeting  of  the  share  and  poL -holders 
was  held ;  and  a  Committee  consisting  of  7  pol. -holders  and  2  shareholders  was  appointed 
to  confer  with  the  directors  on  the  best  means  of  satisfactorily  arranging  the  affairs  of  the 
Co. 

On  the  22nd  the  petitions  were  again  before  the  Court,  but  nothing  was  done. 

On  the  24lh  the  counsel  for  the  Co.  practically  admitted  the  insolvency  of  the  Co.,  and 
now  prayed  for  time  to  enable  the  directors  to  make  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  contracts 
under  the  22nd  sec.  of  the  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  and  thus  to  reconstruct  the  Co.  ; 
the  petitions  in  the  mean  time  to  stand  over.  The  counsel  for  the  petitioners  still  pressed 
for  an  order  to  wind  up. 

On  the  25th  the  subject  was  again  argued  ;  and  finally,  with  the  consent  of  all  parties, 
the  following  order  was  made  by  the  Court : 

The  So.  not  asking  to  file  evidence,  and  the  Court  bcinp^  of  opinion  that  the  So.  has  been  proved  to  be 
insolvent,  on  the  application  of  the  So.,  let  the  further  hearing  of  the  petition  stand  over  to  thefirst  petition 
day  in  Michaelmas  Term,  to  enable  the  So.  to  propose  any  scheme  under  the  aand  sec.  of  Mr.  Cave's  Act, 
f  r  otherwise.  Liberty  to  any  person  to  apply  to  the  Court  or  to  the  Vacation  Judge  in  the  meanwhile. 
Liberty  to  the  So.  to  pay  in  the  interim  on  account  of  any  claim  against  the  So.  all  annu.  which  fall 
due  not  exceeding  ,^50  p.a.  In  case  of  larger  amounts,  the  So.  to  have  discretion  to  pay  on  them  sumi 
not  exceeding  a  like  sum  of  ;^5o.  All  prems.  due  from  this  day  to  be  carried  to  a  separate  accoumf, 
without  prejudice  to  any  questions.  So.  to  pay  all  rent,  rates,  taxes,  salaries  of  clerks,  wages  of 
servants,  and  office  expenses,  and  the  reasonable  expenses  of  the  Committee  appointed  on  Thursday  last. 

Steps  were  now  taken  by  the  joint  committee  and  board  to  endeavour  to  re-insure  the 
outstanding  risks  of  the  Co.  Various  Cos.  were  named,  and  various  proposals  were  made ; 
but  finally  it  was  conceded  that  no  Brit.  Ins.  Co.  was  large  enough  to  undertake  the 
burden  implied.  Two  American  offices,  the  Nrtv  York  Life,  and  the  Equitable  of  N.Y., 
either  of  which  was  sufficiently  strong,  were  named  ;  but  it  was  a  question  of  terms.  The 
American  cos.  could  affi>rd  to  meet  the  case  in  the  matter  of  the  rate  of  int.  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  funds — a  point  of  very  great  importance  under  the  circumstances.  The  Nrw 
York  Life  had  agreed  to  a  5  p.c.  valuation  on  Experience  T.  No.  i .  In  each  case,  however, 
there  was  proposed  to  be  some  reduction  of  the  contracts.  Mr.  Bunyon  and  Mr.  Pattison 
were  consulted  on  behalf  of  the  European  pol. -holders.  Mr.  E.  W.  Bryant  of  N.Y. 
acted  for  the  New  York  Life ;  and  Mr.  Phillips,  the  Act.  of  the  N.Y.  Equitable,  for  that 
Co. 

On  the  24th  Oct.  a  meeting  of  pol.  -holders  was  held  to  receive  a  Rep.  from  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  in  July.  The  attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  discussion  very  lengthy. 
Finally,  at  the  adjourned  meeting  on  31st  Oct.,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  with  the  offer 
made  by  the  New  York  Life.  On  the  1 8th  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  pol.-holders  was  held  in 
Dublin,  arid  at  that  meeting  a  different  conclusion  was  arrived  at.  But  at  a  subsequent 
meeting  they  agreed  to  the  proposal. 

The  directors  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  apply  to  Pari,  for  an  Act  giving  powers 
to  arrange  the  affairs  of  the  Co. 

On  the  3rd  Nov.  the  subject  of  the  petitions  again  came  before  V.  C.  Malins.  In  the 
mean  time  another  petition  had  been  presented  by  the  Guardians  of  the  Ruthin  Union, 
based  upon  a  claim  under  a  guar.  pol.     The  matter  stood  over  by  consent. 

Mr.  Bunyon,  who  had  been  requested  by  the  committee  of  pol.  and  shareholders  to 
rep.,  presented  his  rep.  dated  30  Oct.  1871.  His  valuation  was  based  upon  the  state  of 
affairs  as  at  30  June  last.    There  were  then  in  force  23,926  pol.,  ins.  ;f 6, 067,879,  at  an 
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ann.  prem.  of  ;f  196,615.  There  were  also  451  annu.  contracts  securing  ;£^i8,590  p.a.,  a 
few  of  which  were  deferred  annu.  subject  to  ann.  prems.  of  ;f  248.  Valued  by  the  Ex- 
perience T.  No.  I,  at  4  p.c.  int.,  the  present  value  of  these  risks  on  a  pure  prem.  valuation 
was  ;ti, 652,844 ;  on  a  gioss  prem.  valuation  (i.e.  valuing  the  loading),  ;£^i|097,459 — 
difrerence^555,385.  If  10  p.c.  only  were  added  for  future  expenses,  the  amount  would 
stand  at  ^1,31 1,143.  The  assets  reported  to  him  were  ;f350,oc»,  but  these  were  now  to 
be  decreased  by  arrears  of  claims,  etc.  On  the  whole,  he  considered  the  present  deficiency 
m  the  funds  of  the  Co.  to  be  ;ti,045,i63.  He  supported  the  view  of  trans,  the  bus.  to 
one  of  the  American  offices. 

Mr.  Pattison's  Rep.,  dated  November,  1871,  gave  the  principal  figures  the  same  as 
Mr.  Bunyon's,  the  valuation  having  been  a  joint  one  ;  but  assuming  the  assets  to  be 
^'400,000  (as  the  mean  of  the  several  estimates),  the  deficiency  would  be  ;f  1,025,  '^3*  ^* 
then  considered  the  various  proposals  which  had  been  made  for  meeting  the  circumstances 
of  the  Co. ;  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  reduction  of  the  contracts,  combined  with 
the  proposals  of  one  of  the  American  cos.,  would  be  most  advantageous. 

Various  committees  were  appointed  in  provincial  towns  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
pol.  -holders. 

On  the  loth  Nov.  the  matter  again  came  before  V.  C.  Malins,  and  he  was  urged  to 
appoint  provisional  liquidators ;  accordingly  he  appointed  Mr.  Bunyon  and  Mr.  Patti- 
son.     In  other  respects  the  petitions  to  stand  over. 

On  the  17th  Nov.  V.  C.  Malins  was  again  pressed  to  make  some  definite  order  ;  but  he 
simply  confirmed  the  appointment  of  the  two  provisional  liquidators,  adding  Mr.  Low  as 
a  third.  He  discontinued  the  order  of  July  as  to  payment  of  annu.,  and  gave  orders  for 
Pari,  notices  for  arbitration  not  to  be  proceeded  with.    The  petitions  to  stand  over  again. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  provisional  liquidators  was  to  trans,  the  guarantee  branch 
to  the  London  Guarantee  and  Accident  Co. 

AlK)ut  this  period  Mr.  Rob.  Crawford  commenced  to  issue  a  series  of  pamph.  regarding 
the  past  affairs  of  the  Co. ;  but  as  we  do  not  see  the  point  of  these,  we  do  not  dwell  upon 
them. 

On  the  20th  Dec  Mr.  Bryant,  having  completed  his  investigation,  sailed  for  New  York, 
to  report  to  the  officials  of  the  New  York  Life.  Mr.  Bryant  had  found  that  the  past  mort. 
of  this  Co.  had  exceeded  the  proper  rate  by  about  10  p.c.  ;  and  he  further  considered  that 
many  of  the  best  lives  had  withdrawn  from  the  Co.  For  these  reasons  mainly  the  New 
York  Life  declined  to  proceed  any  further  with  the  negociations.  The  Equitable  of  N.  Y. 
declined  to  take  over  any  pol.  unless  accompanied  with  a  new  medical  examination  of  the 
life.     This  being  deemed  impracticable,  both  negociations  fell  through. 

1872. — The  new  year  brought  a  sudden  change.  On  the  12  Jan.  the  several  petitions 
(and  a  new  one  by  Mr.  Garlant)  came  on  for  further  and,  as  it  turned  out,  for  final  hearing. 
A  rep.  from  the  provisional  liq.  was  read.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  fresh  series  of  ca'-h 
accounts,  which  made  matters  something  worse  than  they  had  previously  appeared.  The 
negociations  with  the  American  cos.  had  fallen  through  ;  the  provisional  liq.  had  not  held 
the  meetings  of  share  and  poi.-holders  they  had  undertaken  to  hold  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
urged  that  an  order  for  compulsory  liq.  would  be  most  beneficial  for  all  parties.  The 
directors  of  the  Co.  still  asked  for  further  time.  But  an  order  for  compulsory  winding-up 
was  made.  The  three  former  liq.  were  appointed  (after  a  great  fight  to  introduce 
others). 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  prob.  causes  of  the 
failure  of  this  Asso. ;  and  we  think  they  may  be  included  under  two  heads.  I.  A  some- 
what reckless  driving  to  secure  a  large  volume  of  bus.,  through  the  intervention  of  local 
managers,  etc.,  from  which  circumstance  not  only  were  the  expenses  of  man.  greatly 
increased,  but  a  certain  per-centage  of  unsound  lives  crept  in  by  ways  and  means  beyond 
the  immediate  control  of  the  head  office  management  2.  But  chiefly  by  reason  of  unwise 
amalg.,  whereby  engagements  were  accumulated  upon  the  Life  Fund  which  it  was  totally 
inadequate  to  bear.  If  the  manager  had  been  fortunate  in  having  the  advice  of  a  board 
of  directors  possessed  of  some  mercantile  or  financial  knowledge,  it  would  have  been 
seen  that  the  true  policy  was  to  replace  the  deficiency  in  the  Life  Fund  consequent  upon 
each  amalgamation,  by  calling  up  a  corresponding  anK)unt  of  capital.  If  the  amalg. 
were  wise  ones,  the  cap.  so  called  up  and  applied  would  be  replaced  over  some  20 
years ;  and  the  Co.  would  have  been  kept  sound  in  the  mean  time.  The  measure  of 
available  cap.  should  have  been  the  measure  of  the  capacity  for  amalg.;  then  the  pol.- 
holders  would  be  kept  safe,  and  the  Co.  intact ;  or  if  any  loss,  it  would  fall  upon  the 
shareholders  only. 
EUROPEAN  Assurance  So.,  Winding-up. — On  the  12th  Jan.  1872,  as  we  have  seen  by 
the  preceding  narrative,  the  affairs  of  the  Co.  passed  into  compulsory  liq.  under  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  upon  the  order  of  V.  C.  Malins,  made  apparently,  not  upon  any  one  petition, 
but  upon  the  several  petitions  before  him. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  liquidators  in  their  new  capacity  was  to  intimate  to  the 
pol.-holders  that  they  need  no  longer  pay  their  renewal  prems.  in  order  to  keep  alive  their 
claims  against  the  Co.  under  liquidation.  About  ;f  37,000  had  been  paid  to  a  special 
account  during  the  interregnum  whicli  had  ensued. 
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In  this  list  is  contained  45  separate  insl.;  if  wc  include  Euro/van  No.  2,  as  dirtioct 
from  Ptupli's  Prtmideiil,  the  number  is  increased  lo  46.  This  contained  all  the  cos.  named 
in  (he  separate  schedules  of  the  two  Arbitratioa  Acts,  and  one  Co.  in  axld.,  vii. 
the  Universal  Preo.  The  detailed  hist,  of  each  asso.  is  given  under  its  alphabetic  name 
in  these  pages. 

The  windine-up  of  the  Eurapian  opened  up  questions  relating  lo  each  of  these  asso. 
whose  pol.  or  annu.  contracts  remained  slill  in  force. 

The  liq.  caused  to  be  prepared  elaborate  accounts  of  the  post  and  present  position 
of  the  Co.,  which  were  laid  before  the  Court,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  lo  more  active 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  describe  the  conflict  which  ensued  shortly  after  the  order  for 
winding  up  had  been  made.  In  the  first  place,  Ihere  were  two  Bills  before  Pari.  The 
one  promoted  by  the  late  directors,  which  in  effect  prayed  for  the  appointmcnl  of  an 
arhilralor.  The  other  promoted  by  the  liq.,  which  required  the  authority  of  Pari,  that 
the  Co.,  and  those  associated  with  it,  he  wound  up  under  the  direction  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery — V.  C.  Malins  being  specially  named  as  the  Judge  who  was  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  the  Court.  Then  several  of  the  amalg.  cos.  were  passing  into  liquidation,  and 
the  great  point  of  conflict  was,  whether  the  liq.  of  the  Eurepean  should  also  be  the  liq.  of 
these  other  asso.,  in  some  of  which  it  was  contended  there  would  be  interests  entirely 
conllicting.  The  question  was  ultimately  solved  by  the  passing  of  the  Arbitration  Act, 
hereinafter  referred  to. 

There  was  also  before  Pari,  a  Bill  entitled,  "  The  Albert  and  European  Life  Asju. 
Cos.  (Inquiry)  Bill,"  which,  as  its  title  implies,  sought  for  powers  to  appoint  a  Com- 
_,__!__  jj  jp^cially  to  inquire  into  the  past  transactions  of  these  two  asso.     This  measure 
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On  March  26  the  h*q.  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  a  large  number  of  re-ins.  pol.  held  by 
the  Co.  It  was  afterwards  alleged  {^Charlsley s  case^  April,  1873],  ^^^  ^^^  price  at  which 
some  of  these  pol.  were  sold  was  far  below  their  value. 

On  31  May  an  application  was  made  to  V.  C.  Malins  by  the  liq.  to  be  allowed  to  repay 
prems.  which  had  been  placed  to  special  account  during  hearing  of  petitions,  etc.  This 
was  agreed  to.  A  further  and  remarkable  application  was  made  to  be  allowed  to  make  a 
"special  allowance"  by  way  of  surrender  value  to  a  pol. -holder  who  was  in  bad  health. 
This  was  refused. 

On  1 1  June,  on  the  Arbitration  Bill  coming  up  for  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  propriety  of  Lx-Lord  Chancellors  being  allowed  to  act 
as  arbitrators  in  such  cases.  The  motion  was  not  pressed  to  a  division,  or  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  might  have  been  the  result.  A  petition  to  the  like  effisct  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Irish  pol. -holders,  shareholders,  annuitants,  etc. 

The  liq.  then  entered  upon  its  next  stage.  It  is  but  fair  to  note,  in  reference  to  the 
small  actual  results  accomplished  by  these  first  liq.,  that  the  affairs  were  during  their 
whole  term  of  office  simply  regarded  as  but  in  a  transition  stale.  It  became  the  policy  of 
all  concerned  therefore  to  defer  matters  until  a  more  definite  authority  had  been  created. 
EUROPEAN  Assurance  So.,  Winding-up  under  Arbitration. — On  the  25  July, 
1872,  the  Act  under  which  the  winding-up  of  this  So.  by  arbitration  was  to  be  conducted 
received  the  Royal  Assent.  It  appears  to  have  been  compoimded  from  each  of  the  bills 
orig,  before  the  House. 

The  measure  as  passed  is  known  as  the  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  cxlv. — An  Act  to  Effect  a  Settle- 
ment of  the  Affairs  of  the  European  Assu.  So.  and  of  other  Cos,  Its  more  material  portions 
we  propo6e  to  give.     It  recites  : 

And  whereas  the  Euro^an  So.  at  divers  times  purchased^  on  various  terms,  the  assets  and  business 
(subiect  to  the  liabilities  on  pol.^  annu.,  endow.,  and  otherwise)  of  the  following  cos. ;  that  is  to  say, — 
X.  The  AthetKeunt  Life  Assu.  So.  2.  British  Nation  Fire  Ins.  Co.  Lira.  3.  British  Nation  Lif© 
Assu.  Asso.  4.  European  Life  Assu.  and  Annu.  Co.  5.  India  and Lontion  Life  Assu.  Co.  6.  In- 
dustrial and  Gen.  Life  Assu.  and  Deposit  Co.  7.  Prince  of  Wales  Life  and  Education  Ins.  Co.  8. 
Professional  Life  Assu.  Co.  9.  Royal  Naval.  Military,  and  East  India  Co.  Life  Assu.  So.  zo. 
United  Guarantee  and  Life  Assu.  Co.  11.  United  Mutual  Mining  and  General  Life  Assu.  Co. 
X2.  United  Service  and  General  Life  Assu.  and  Guar.  Asso. : 

And  whereas,  the  European  So.  gave  to  all  or  some  of  the  said  selling  companies,  as  one  of  the 
terms  on  which  the  respective  purchase  was  expressed  to  be  made,  a  general  indemnity  against  claims, 
whether  on  pol.,  annu.  and  endow.,  and  otherwise,  current  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  or  otherwise. 

The  Act  then  sets  forth  the  various  offices  which  each  of  the  above  twelve  companies 
had  taken  over,  and  in  which  indemnities  had  also  been  given  ;  all  of  which  are  included 
in  the  list  given  in  the  preceding  art.  ;  and  then  recites  that  the  following  of  the  amalg. 
COS.,  viz.  the  Athenaum  Life,  the  Professional^  British  Provident^  English  and  Jrish 
Church  and  University,  English  IVidows  Fund,  Phetnix  Life,  Waterloo  Life,  General  In- 
demnity ^  Commercial  and  General  Annuity,  Life  Assurance  Treasury,  and  National  Ins. 
and  Investment  Asso.,  were  in  course  of  winding-up  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  previously 
to  the  loth  June,  1&71  ;  and  that  since  that  date  the  Royal  Naval  and  Af Hilary ,  etc.,  Co., 
and  the  British  Nation  Co.  had  gone  into  liq.     It  proceeds  : 

And  whereas  in  the  circumstances  hereinbefore  appearing  grave  questions  have  arisen,  and  it  is 
apprehended  will  arise,  between  the  European  So.  on  tne  one  hand,  and  the  aforesaid  several  cos.  on 
the  other  hand  ;  and  also  among  some  of  the  last-mentioned  cos.  as  between  one  another. 

And  whereas  the  pol. -holders,  annu.,  endow. -holders,  and  other  creditors  of  the  European  So.,  and 
the  said  other  cos.,  except  such  of  them  as  have  claims  on  such  of  the  said  cos.  as  are  solvent,  are  in 
danger  of  losing  a  large  portion  of  their  claims  on  account  of  the  insolvency  of  the  European  So., 
and  of  such  of  the  said  otner  cos.  as  are  insolvent,  and  the  risks  and  costs  of  the  liq.  of  the  European 
So.,  and  of  the  other  said  cos. 

And  whereas  it  may  be  expedient  that  the  liabilities  of  the  European  So.  and  of  the  said  other  cos., 
or  some  of  them,  on  pol..  annu.,  and  endow.,  should  not  be  disposed  of  as  immediate  claims  in  the  ordin. 
course  of  liq.,  but  should  be  met,  subject  to  any  necessary  deductions,  at  maturity;  and  for  this  purpose 
that  the  life  assu.  bus.  of  the  European  So.  should  be  carried  on  to  its  natural  termination,  by  means 
of  the  trans,  of  the  same  to  another  co.  upon  terms  to  be  agreed  upon,  or  by  a  sale  of  the  goodwill  of 
the  said  bus. 

And  whereas  in  the  ordin.  course  of  liq.  it  weuld  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  creditors 
of  the  European  So.  and  the  said  several  other  cos.  to  any  scheme  of  trans,  or  arrangement,  unless  all 
the  said  cos.  were  in  liq.,  and  all  the  creditors  thereof  respectively  had  finally  proved  their  debts. 

For  these  reasons  the  appointment  of  an  Arbitrator  had  become  desirable.  The  Act, 
therefore  (sec.  3),  appoints  the  Right  Hon.  Richard  Baron  Westbury  Arbitrator.  The 
matters  referred  to  him  are  set  out  in  sec  4,  as  follows  : 

(a.)  The  relative  rights,  liabilities,  and  interests  of  the  several  absorbed  and  scheduled  cos.  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  their  respective  creditors,  debtors,  shareholders,  and  contributories,  on  the  other 
hand.  (^.)  The  relative  rights,  liabilities,  and  interests  of  the  several  absorbed  and  scheduled  cos.  as 
between  each  other,  (c*.)  The  claims  of  the  several  absorbed  and  scheduled  cos.,  or  their  respective 
creditors,  shareholders,  and  contributories,  against  any  person,  and  of  any  person  against  those 
several  cos.  in  respect  of  any  payment  made,  or  of  anything  done  or  omitted  by  or  on  behalf  of  any 
of  those  COS.,  or  bv  any  person  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  any  of  those  cos.  {d.S  All  matters  in  ques- 
tion as  between  all  parties  in  all  liq.  of  any  of  the  several  absorbed  and  schedulea  cos.,  and  in  all  suits, 
actions,  and  proceedings,  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  several  cos.,  and  every  such  liq.,  suit,  action, 
and  proceedings.  («.)  Any  claims  and  matters  in  question  between  any  present  or  former  shareholder 
of  any  of  the  several  absorbed  and  scheduled  cos.,  and  any  trustees,  directors,  or  o£Bcers  of  such  cos. 
respectively,  in  respect  of  any  alleged  fraud,  misfeasance,  or  nonfeasance,  misappropriation  or  other- 
wise. (/.)  Generally  the  winding-up  and  final  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  several  absorbed  and 
scheduled  cos. 
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Sec.  5  gives  power  to  the  Arbitrator  to  settle  a  scheme  either  in  form  of  re-construction 
or  re-constitution,  or  in  the  form  of  a  trans.  Sec.  6  gives  special  power  to  the  Arbitrator 
to  do  all  or  any  of  the  things  named,  among  those  powers  being  the  following  : 

(IV.)  To  make  such  deductions,  present  or  future,  fixed  or  contingent,  from  liabilities  or  claims,  and 
to  establish  such  funds,  securities,  guarantees,  trusts  and  powers,  as  appear  to  him  expedient  and 
equitable. 

(V.)  To  reduce  the  amount  of  the  contracts  of  all  or  any  of  the  scheduled  or  absorbed  cos.  on  such 
terms  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  he  thinks  just. 

(YI.)  To  take  the  advice  and  opinion  of  actuanes,  surveyors,  and  other  experts,  and  to  adopt  and 
act  on  any  such  advice  or  opinion  if  and  as  far  as  he  thinks  fit. 

Sec.  7  gives  power  to  the  Arbitrator  to  deal  with  assets  and  special  funds ;  while  sec.  8 
is  as  follows : 

8.  The  Arbitrator  mav  settle  and  determine  the  matters  hj  this  Act  referred  to  arbitration,  not  only 
in  accordance  with  the  legal  and  equitable  rights  of  the  parties  as  recof^ized  in  the  Courts  of  Law  or 
Equity,  but  on  such  terms  and  in  such  manner  in  all  respects  as  he  in  his  absolute  and  unfettered  dis- 
cretion thinks  most  fit,  equitable,  and  expedient,  and  as  fully  and  effectually  as  could  be  done  by  Act 
of  Pari. 

Sec.  9  defines  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Arbitrator,  and  appears  to  give  him  all  the 
powers  under  all  the  Courts,  either  here  or  in  the  Colonies,  and  under  all  the  Acts  of 
Pari,  in  force,  **  and  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  restricting  the  generality  of 
this  sec"  lo.  Prohibits  the  proceeding  of  any  suit,  action,  or  other  form  of  legal  pro- 
ceeding after  the  passing  of  this  Act.  ii.  Formally  stays  proceedings.  12.  Orders  all 
moneys,  securities,  books,  etc.,  to  be  given  up  to  the  Arbitrator.  13.  The  liquidators  in 
the  several  cos.  to  act  under  the  direction  of  the  Arbitrator.  14.  Taxation  of  costs. 
15.  Power  to  Arbitrator  to  direct  proceedings  in  other  Courts,  and  to  adopt  the  judgment 
of  any  such  Court.  Sec.  16  to  20.  Powers  as  to  Arbitrator's  Court.  The  award  of 
Arbitrator  to  be  made  within  one  year  from  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  within  such 
extended  period  as  the  Arbitrator  himself  should  appoint.  21.  Certificates  made  by 
Arbitrator  to  be  binding.  22.  Notices  to  be  gazetted  and  award  enrolled.  23-  Gives 
power  to  trustees  and  others  to  accept  substituted  pol.  24.  Arbitrator  to  appoint 
registrar,  clerks,  etc.  25.  Expenses  to  be  paid  under  order  of  Arbitrator,  including  a  sum 
not  greater  than  3500  guineas  to  himself.  26.  In  case  of  vacancy  in  office  of  Arbitrator,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  to  appoint  another.  27.  Costs  of  Act,  and  also  costs  of  Brit,  Nation 
Liq. ,  to  be  paid  out  of  funds  of  Europtan. 

Then  follows  a  schedule  which  contained  40  of  the  cos.  already  given.  We  have 
substituted  the  title  of  PeopUs  Provident  for  that  of  European  No.  2,  as  given  in  the 
schedule  ;  and  we  have  included  in  our  list  the  names  of  the  cos.  given  in  the  schedule  of 
another  Act  to  be  hereafter  referred  to. 

The  first  act  of  the  Arbitrator  was  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  former  liq., 
Messrs.  Bunyon,  Pattison,  and  Low.  This  was  not  done  in  a  very  gracious  manner. 
Messrs.  John  Young  and  S.  L.  Price  were  appointed  joint  official  liquidators.  Mr.  F.  S. 
Reilly  was  appointed  assessor ;  Mr.  T.  P.  Abrahams,  sec. ;  Mr.  Preston,  assistant  sec. ; 
Messrs.  Mercer  and  Mercer,  solicitors.  It  will  be  observed  that  several  of  these  gentlemen 
had  been  officially  connected  with  the  Albert  liq. 

Early  in  Aug.  the  Arbitrator  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that  all  persons  having  any 
scheme  for  re-construction  were  to  file  it  before  $  Sept.,  in  order  that  it  might  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  Arbitrator. 

During  the  same  month  the  list  of  contributories  to  the  European  was  settled,  subject 
to  some  reservations.  A  call  was  then  made  for  the  whole  of  the  unpaid  cap.  on  the 
shares,  in  two  instalments,  payable  31  Aug.  and  30  Nov.  All  loans  on  European  pol, 
were  called  in.  Notice  to  pol.-holders,  annuitants,  and  gen.  creditors,  calling  on  tnem 
to  bring  in  their  claims,  was  pub. 

On  the  22nd  Oct.  the  learned  Arbitrator  held  his  first  formal  sitting.  Several  of  the 
questions  set  down  for  hearing  were  of  vital  importance ;  but  instead  of  dwelling  upon 
mese  specially  here,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  arrange  the  subjects  of  his  decisions 
under  their  alphabetical  heads  ;  dealing  more  particularly  with  those  relating  to  the 
European  Co.  No.  2  internally;  and  not  to  the  points  arising  in  connexion  with  the 
affiliated  asso.,  as  we  shall  give  the  hist,  of  each  of  these  asso.  imder  its  own  proper  title, 
and  of  the  cases  arising  out  of  its  trans,  or  amalg.  We  auote  mainly  from  the  Law  Tima 
Ed.  of  the  Arbitrator's  Reports ;  and  insert  in  brackets  the  date  of  hearing,  and  the  name 
of  the  Arbitrator  in  each  case. 

ClidmB  [Lord  Westburv].— As  to  the  refunding  of  claims  paid  by  the  Co.  between 
the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  petition  and  the  order  to  wind  up,  The  National  Bank^s 
case  [Feb.  1873]  was  the  first  which  came  before  the  Arbitrator.  In  this  case  Lord  West- 
bury  was  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  inferred  that  the  bank  had  notice  of  an  adv. 
which  only  appeared  in  the  Gazette  the  evening  before  receipt  of  the  money :  hence  no 
order  was  made.    [See  Claims  under  Lord  Romilly's  decisions  in  a  later  part  of  this  art.] 

Concurrent  Proof  [Lord  Westbury]. — Regarding  concurrent  proof  against  each  of 
several  amalg.  cos.,  Harmah's  and  Pratt's  cases  may  be  taken.  Here  [June,  1873]  it  was 
laid  down  that  were  there  were  four  cos.,  which  may  be  called  respectively  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  and  each  of  the  cos.  A,  B,  and  C  has  made  a  trans,  of  its  bus.  :  A  to  B,  B  to  C,  and 
C  to  D,  and  each  of  the  three  transferee  cos.  admits  that  it  is  liable  on  a  poL  granted  by  the 
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orig.  CO.  A  ;  then,  in  the  winding-up  of  the  four  cos.,  the  poL -holder  is  entitled  to  prove 
for  the  full  amount  of  the  claim  on  his  pol.  against  each  0/  the  cos.  concurrently  ^subject 
to  the  limitation  of  not  receiving  more  than  20s.  in  the  £•  [Lord  Romilly  has  since 
reversed  this  decision.  See  *'  Concurrent  Proof"  and  ** Novation  "  under  his  decisions  in 
a  later  portion  of  this  art.] 

Oaarantee  Fund,  Fidelity  Branqh  [Lord  Westbury].  —  Regarding  the  "  Gov. 
Guarantee  Fimd,"  which  had  been  created  under  the  Special  Act  of  1859,  recited  fully  in 
our  hist,  of  the  Co.,  the  question  arose  in  what  is  known  as  the  Ruthin  Guardian^  case 
[Oct.  1872].  The  Act  referred  to  contained  this  provision :  **The  Reserved  Fund  shall  be 
liable  after  the  Assurance  Fund  of  the  So.  is  exhausted,  but  not  before,  to  make  good  the 
guarantees  or  securities  of  the  So.  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  and  for  no  other 
purpose."  The  Co.*s  D.  of  Sett.,  1854,  had  provided  that  there  should  be  two  separate 
rands,  the  "Proprietors'  Fund,"  arising  from  moneys  paid  on  shares,  etc.,  and  the  "  Assu. 
Fund,"  the  produce  of  prems.,  etc.  In  August,  1870,  the  Guardians  of  the  poor  of  the 
Ruthin  Union  effected  a  guar.  pol.  to  insure  the  integrity  of  their  assistant  overseer  for  a 
sum  not  exceeding  £^00 ;  the  pol.  containing  a  proviso  that  the  general  funds  and 
property  and  the  subs.  cap.  of  the  So.  were  to  be  alone  liable  to  make  good  any  claim  in 
respect  thereof.  In  July,  1871,  the  Guardians  were,  in  consequence  of  the  defalcations 
of  their  assistant  overseer,  entitled  to  claim  on  their  poL  the  sum  of  ;f24i  2s.  7^. 
This  sum  was  not  paid,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  with 
regard  to  the  petition  to  wind  up.  On  the  21st  Oct.  the  Guardians  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery 
for  the  payment  of  the  sum. 

It  was  now  contended  in  support  of  the  claim  that  since  the  **Assu.  Fund,"  if  not 
already  exhausted,  would  necessarily  be  exhausted  in  payment  of  the  other  debts  and 
liabilities  payable  thereout,  they  were  entitled  to  have  the  amount  of  their  claims  paid 
at  once  out  of  the  "Reserved  Fund."  This  fund  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  all  these 
guarantees,  so  that  in  any  case  the  applicant  would  be  paid  in  full ;  but  the  object  was  to 
secure  a  settlement  at  once,  and  not  wait  until  the  dividend  of  the  European  had  been 
declared. 

Lord  Westbury  said  that  on  the  threshold  of  the  case  the  Arbitration  Act  seemed  to 
bar  the  way.  In  the  7th  sec.  of  this  Act  there  was  the  proviso,  "  that  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  affect  the  Reserved  Fund  and  the  application  thereof  under  the  recitSi  Act," 
viz.  the  European's  Act,  1859.  He  should,  however^  interpret  this  proviso  to  mean  that 
any  dealing  with  the  fund  was  subject  to  the  limit  of  not  imposing  on  it  any  kind  of 
application  that  was  in  the  smallest  degree  inconsistent  with  the  language  of  the  Act.  He 
should  hold  that  the  **  Proprietors'  Fund"  was  a  well  to  supply  the  "Assu.  Fund,"  and 
that  consequently  the  "Assu.  Fund"  meant  the  general  assets  of  the  So.  Thus  he  should 
order  that  the  applicants  were  entitled  to  prove  their  debt  against  the  general  assets,  and 
to  receive  a  div.  pari  passu  with  the  ordin.  creditors.  After  the  receipt  of  the  div.  there 
would  be  liberty  to  apply  for  the  payment  of  the  residue  out  of  the  Reserved  Fund. 

The  costs  of  the  application  were  allowed  ;  but  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  justification 
for  the  haste  of  the  applicants  in  filing  their  bill,  no  costs  woold  be  allowed  for  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Chancery. 

The  amount  of  this  fund  in  June,  1873,  stood  at  ;f  34,333  \%s.  'jd.  3  p.c.  consols. 

Indemnitiei  [Lord  Westbury]. — In  the  British  Nation  Indemnity  Claims  case  [Oct. 
1872],  the  question  was  whether  the  obligation  of  the  European  So.  to  indemnify  the 
Brit,  Nation  Asso.  was  limited  to  the  cap.  of  the  European^  or  whether  it  was  to  be  with- 
out any  limit  whatever. 

The  facts  in  this  particular  case  were  as  follow :  In  March,  1865,  the  Brit,  Nation 
Asso.  became  amalg.  with  the  European,  The  whole  of  the  bus.  and  assets  of  the  B.N, 
were  trans,  to  the  E.^  and  the  E,  covenanted  that  it  would  undertake,  pay,  and  perform 
all  debts,  assurances,  and  other  engagements  or  liabilities  of  the  Asso. ;  and  that  it  would 
"at  all  times  thereafter  save,  defend,  keep  harmless,  and  indemnified  the  Brit.  Nation^ 
and  the  individual  proprietors  of  shares  in  the  cap.  thereof,  from  and  against  all  actions, 
suits,  proceedings,  costs,  damages,  claims,  and  demands  whatsoever,  for  or  upon  account  or 
in  respect  of  the  same."  The  deed  of  the  European  So.  gave  the  directors  power  to 
purchase  the  bus.  of  another  co.,  but  it  contained  a  provision  that  in  every  contract  to  be 
entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  So.  there  should  be  a  proviso  limiting  the  scope  and  effect 
of  such  contract,  so  that  the  cap.  stock  and  funds  of  the  So.  should  alone  be  liable  to 
answer  and  make  good  any  claims  on  such  contract. 

The  Brit,  NcUion  now  contended  that,  both  the  cos.  being  in  liq.,  and  claims  having 
been  made  on  the  B.  N.  which  the  E.  ought  to  have  satisfied,  the  E.  was  imder  its 
covenant  bound  to  indemnify  the  B.  N,,  and  that  without  any  limitation  of  liability. 

Lord  Westbury,  however,  held  that  there  was  no  ground  for  making  such  an  application. 
The  European  D.  of  Sett,  never  contemplated  any  liability  on  the  part  of  the  shareholders 
beyond  their  unsubscribed  cap.  Of  course  the  directors  could  enter  into  contracts  where 
the  liability  would  be  unlimited,  with  regard  to  the  ordin.  purposes  necessary  in  carrying 
on  the  bus.  of  the  So.  ;  but  every  other  contract  must  restrict  the  liability.  This  restric- 
tion was  well  known  to  the  B.  N.  at  the  time  of  the  amalg.  So  far  as  the  D.  of  Amalg, 
is  consonant  with  this  restriction,  it  holds  good  ;  so  far  as  it  is  not,  it  is  u/tra  vires,  and 
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therefore  naught.  Thus  the  claims  on  the  covenant  to  indemnify  will  be  limited  to  the 
cap.  of  the  European  So. 

Regarding  the  costs  of  winding  up  the  Brit.  Nation^  and  which  formed  part  of  the  same 
question,  his  Lordship  said  the  costs  were  not  yet  ascertained.  He  did  not  agree  with 
Lord  Cairns  in  holding  [in  cases  arising  out  of  the  Albtrt  amalg.]  that  none  of  the  costs 
of  winding-up  should  be  included  in  the  claim  under  the  covenant  to  indemnify.  It 
would  be  for  the  B,N,io  come  before  him  at  some  future  period,  and  to  say  that  the  costs 
of  their  winding-up  are  so  much,  and  the  proportion  of  those  costs  attributable  to  the 
failure  of  the  European  to  keep  their  covenant  is  so  much,  and  then  they  might  urge 
their  claims  to  have  that  sum  included  in  their  proof. 

In  Gardiner's  case  [Jan.  1873]  ^^^  following  question  arose.  In  the  Special  Act,  1859, 
of  the  European  No.  2,  it  was  enacted  by  sec  9  that  the  No.  2  Co.  should  be  liable  for 
pol.  whether  issued  by  itself  or  European  No.  I.  It  was  now  contended  that  every  pol.- 
nolder  in  the  No.  i  Co.  was  compelled  by  this  Act  to  look  for  payment  to  No.  2  Co.  only. 
Lord  Westbury  held  that  this  was  not  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  liability  of 
No.  I  Ca  still  continued. 

Koyation  [Lord  Westbury]. — Regarding  Novation,  the  learned  Arbitrator  laid  down 
the  following  as  the  conclusions  at  which  he  had  arrived,  **not  as  indicating  the  rule  that  I 
shall  follow  without  further  discussion,  but  as  intimating  what  my  impressions  are,  which 
the  Bar  will  be  quite  at  liberty  to  deal  with,  to  show  that  they  are  mistaken  or  that  they 
are  injudicious  or  inexpedient.** 

First,  where  there  is  an  alleged  case  of  novation^  it  is  my  impression  at  present  that  I  mutt  reqntre 
of  the  CO.  which  I  will  call  the  transferee  cc,  proof  that  that  co.  had  legal  powers  to  grant  new  poL 
to  the  pol. -holders  of  the  transferor  co.  upon  the  same  terms  as  are  contained  in  their  pol.,  or  to  taka 
the  pol.  of  the  transferor  co.f  and  adopt  them,  and  indorse  them  with  the  acceptance  ot  the  transferee 
CO.,  so  as  to  make  them  analogous  to  orig.  pol.  granted  by  the  transferor  c«. 

Secondly,  I  shall  require  it  to  be  proved  before  me  that  this  power  of  the  new  co.,  t^t  it  of  the 
transferee  co.,  was  made  known  to  the  pol. -holder,  and  that  an  oner  was  made  to  him  to  accept  either 
a  new  pol.  or  an  indorsed  pol.  of  the  transferee  co. 

Thirdly,  that  the  acceptance  of  such  an  offer  or  proposal  by  the  pol.  ••holder  thnll  be  jproTed  by  acts 
which  unequivocally  denote  his  understanding  and  acceptance  of  that  proposal.  Now  I  use  the  word 
"unequivocal  "  for  this  reason,  that  I  have  to  consider  and  decide  matters  of  tkit  description  with  a 
species  of  guide  given  me  by  the  7th  clause  of  the  Life  Assu.  Act,  1872.  It  may  be  very^  true  that  I 
could  not  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  adopt  that  enactment  and  apply  it  to  the  cases  to  be  decided  by  me; 
but  I  derive  this  fip^ht  from  the  enactment,  that  the  Legislature  were  satisfied  that  in  m»n^  of  these 


cases  equivocal  cFrcurastances  had  been  accepted,  unfortunately,  perhaps  nnjnstly,  as  eridence  of 

id  that  having  regard  to  tnat,  they  deemed  it  ri^ht  to  require 


assent  on  the  part  of  the  pol. -holder,  and 


naore  unequivocal  proof  of  the  acceptance  of  the  pol. -Bolder.  Now,  by  that  I  may  be  guided  so  far  as 
to  require  acts  on  the  part  of  the  ^L- holder  whtch  shall  prove  to  every  one's  reasonahls^  tatisfactum 
that  he  did  intend  to  accept,  ana  did  except  the  security  of  the  substituted  co.  These  rules  are,  I 
conceive,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  law  fnJly  estab.  long  anterior  to  arbitrations  of  this 
character.  I  propose,  subject  to  your  argument,  to  guide  myself  by  those  rules ;  and  if  I  find  no 
reason  to  alter  them,  or  lay  them  aside  in  consequence  of  what  may  bie  urged  against  them, — and  jovl 
will  deal  with  them  with  perfect  freedom, — then,  if  these  rules  are  estab.  as  the  principles  that  will  guide 
my  decisions,  they  will  prevent  very  much  uncertainty,  and  possibly  will  prevent  a  grre^t  deal  of  costly 
and  unnecessary  litigation.  The  pol. -holders  must  understand  that  if  these  rules  are  once  estab.,  they 
will  come  here  with  any  cases  that  may  bo  at  variance  with  them  at  their  peril. 

Now  I  hope  that  this  will  serve  to  guide  us  in  a  certain  degree  in  our  path  over  the  desert  that  we 
have  to  travel,  and  which  we  shall  have  to  travel  with  very  great  pain^ecause  it  is  impossible  to  see 
that  this  proceeding  will  be  productive  of  much  benefit  to  any  body.  This  arbitration  is  an  anomaly: 
it  is  only  to  be  justified  by  its  necessity ;  and  its  necessity  is  a  great  reproach  to  the  judicial  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

The  application  of  the  principles  here  indicated  was  made  in  BlundelVs  case  [Oct.  and 
Nov.  1872],  supported  with  great  force  and  learning  by  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Law. 
This  subject  we  shall  have  to  review  in  a  more  precise  manner  under  Novation.  [We 
shall  hereafter  see  that  Loid  Romilly  has  decided  cases  of  Novation  on  entirely  different 
principles] 

Premiomi  [Lord  Westbury]. — Regarding  those  who  had  not  paid  prems.  during  the 
interregnum  created  by  the  petitions,  and  those  who  had  paid  under  the  orders  of  V.  C. 
Malins,  the  following  decisions  were  arrived  at :     . 

1.  Where  any  prem.  became  due,  and  the  30  days  of  grace  also  expired  before  the 
date  of  the  petition  to  wind  up,  but  the  prem.  was  not  paid  by  the  pol. -holder,  the  pol. 
was  void.  Where  the  prem.  became  due  before  the  presentation  of  the  petition,  but  the 
30  days  of  grace  did  not  expire  until  after  that  date,  and  also  where  the  prem.  became 
due  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  insolvency,  between  the  presentation  of  the  petition 
to  wind  up  and  the  winding-up  order,  whether  the  30  days  of  grace  expired  before  or  after 
the  winding-up  order,  in  every  such  case  the  pol. -holder  who  had  not  paid  such  prem. 
was  to  have  the  option  of  paying  it  on  presenting  his  pol.  for  valuation.  In  order  to 
prove  on  a  pol, ,  all  prems.  that  became  due  before  the  winding-up  order  were  to  be  paid 
to  the  ofhcial  liq. ;  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  pol.  could  not  be  set  off  against 
unpaid  prems. 

2.  Those  who  had  paid  their  prems.  under  either  of  the  orders  of  V.  C.  Malins,  or  in 
accordance  therewith,  were  now  held  to  be  entitled  to  receive  them  back,  provided  they 
abandoned  their  claims  on  their  pol ;  but  if  they  brought  in  their  claims,  such  prems.  were 
not  to  be  repaid  to  them. 

These  pnnciples  were  laid  down  in  Wallher^s^  Marcuses,  Sullivan^s^  Smyth/s  and 
Trustram  s  cases — all  arising  in  this  winding-up. 
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Policy  Valae  for  Proof  [Lord  Westbury].— This  question  came  up  in  Wallberg's  and 
kindred  cases  [Oct.  and  Nov.  1872],  The  first  point  was  whether  the  prems.  which 
were  paid  to  the  European  between  the  presentation  of  the  petition  to  wind  up  and  the 
winding-up  order  were  to  be  paid  back  or  not  Usually  there  is  but  a  short  interval 
between  these  two  dates  ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  So.  there  was  a  space  of  7  months,  the 
petition  to  wind  up  having  been  presented  on  the  loth  June,  187 1,  and  the  order  to  wind 
up  not  having  been  made  until  the  12th  of  Jan.  1872.  During  this  interval  some  of  the 
pol.  -holders  wholly  abstained  from  paying  any  prems.  at  all ;  the  others  at  first  paid  their 
prems.  as  they  accrued  due  "  to  a  suspense  account  until  further  order,"  in  accordance 
with  an  order  made  by  V.  C.  Malins.  Others  had  paid  their  premiums  in  accordance 
with  an  order  made  by  the  V.  C.  on  the  7th  Dec.  1871,  that  the  official  liq.  might 
receive  prems.  **  upon  the  terms  or  condition  that  the  respective  persons  paying  them 
may  (provided  an  order  be  made  for  the  winding-up  of  the  So.)  have  such  prems.  returned 
in  full." 

It  was  now  contended  that  the  jx)!. -holders  who  had  paid  their  prems.  to  the  Co. 
ought  to  have  good  faith  kept  with  them  :  for  they  had  relied  upon  a  distinct  promise 
of  the  Court  that  they  should  be  paid  back  in  full.  Besides,  V.  C.  James  had  laid  it 
down  in  Cook's  case  \^Albert  liq.,  1870,  previous  to  arbitration],  that  a  claim  in  respect  of 
a  pol.  was  not  affected  by  the  non-payment  of  the  prem.  which  accrued  due  after  the 
presentation  of  the  petition,  and  before  the  order  to  wind  up. 

Lord  Westbury  said  that  the  several  orders  of  the  V.  C.  Malins  had  been  productive  of 
great  difficulty  and  great  expense,  and  could  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that 
great  uncertainty  of  purpose  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Court  as  to  the  time  of  making  the 
valuation  of  a  pol.  He  intimated  his  intention  of  adopting  the  method  of  valuation  laid 
down  in  the  Life  Assu.  Cos.  [Amendment]  Act,  1872,  which  is  the  same  as  that  laid  down 
by  Lord  Cairns  in  Lancaster's  case  in  the  -<4/^«fr/ arbitration ;  and  differs  from  the  method  laid 
down  by  Lord  Romilly  in  HolditcIC s  ca^Cy  1870,  in  winding  up  the  English  Ins.  Co.,  or  that 
of  V.  C.  James  in  BeWs  casCy  1870,  in  the  winding-up  of  th^  Albert  (before  the  arbitration) 
[or  from  that  of  V.C.  Malins  in  lVarner*s  case.  1 870,  in  the  winding-up  of  ih.t  Intemationcil 
Life]. 

The  question  oi  Premiums  was  viewed  also  in  connexion  with  proof.     [Premiums.] 

Regarding  Annuities^  in  Sullivan's  case  and  in  Smythis  case  [Nov.  1872]  the  question 
was  considered  of  the  date  as  at  which  the  valuation  of  an  annu.  was  to  be  made,  and 
Lord  Westbury  held,  as  he  had  previously  indicated,  that  the  date  was  to  be  the  date  of 
the  order  to  wind  up  the  Co.  Another  question  was  as  to  the  instalments  of  an  annu. 
which  became  payaljle  before  the  presentation  of  the  petition  to  wind  up,  but  were  not 
paid.  It  was  estab.  that  the  annuity-contract  holder  might  prove  for  such  instalments, 
together  with  int.  thereon  from  the  day  of  payment  down  to  the  presentation  of  the 
petition  to  wind  up.  With  r^ard  to  the  annu.  on  which  instalments  became  due  after 
the  presentation  of  the  petition  to  wind  up,  but  before  the  winding-up  order,  and  were 
not  paid,  the  annuity-contract  holder  is  entitled  to  prove  for  such  instalments,  but  without 
any  interest  thereon.  Where  sums  under  £^0  had  been  paid  by  the  So.  to  the  contract- 
holder  between  the  presentation  of  the  petition  to  wind  up  and  the  winding-up  order,  in 
accordance  with  V.  C  Malins's  order,  then  that  money  was  to  be  retained  by  the  contract- 
holder,  and  credit  is  to  be  given  for  it  as  against  the  instalments  of  annu.  that  became 
due  before  the  date  of  the  winding-up  order. 

Set-off  [Lord  Westbury]. — In  Gloats  case  [Feb.  1873]  i^  ^^  ^^Id  that  where  a  pol.- 
holder  had  borrowed  money  from  the  Co.,  and  had  deposited  his  pol.  with  the  Co.  as 
security  for  the  loan,  and  had  signed  a  memorandum  charging  his  pol.  with  the  repay- 
ment, on  the  Co.  being  wound  up,  the  liquidator  is  entitlai  to  sue  at  once  for  the  sum 
advanced,  and  the  pol. -holder  is  not  entitled  to  set-off  against  that  sum  the  amount  at 
which  the  pol.  may  be  estimated  in  the  proof. 

Shares  [Lord  Westbury]. — Various  questions  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  liq. 
regarding  the  validity  of  the  Transfers  of  Shares,  It  will  be  convenient  here  to  state 
what  the  requirements  of  the  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.  in  this  respect  were.  The  Deed  con- 
tained a  provision  whereby  a  shareholder  might  submit  for  the  directors'  approval  the 
name  of  a  proposed  transferee  of  his  shares ;  and  if  the  proposed  transferee  should  be 
approved  of,  or  if  the  directors  should  not  within  14  days  propose  some  other  person  to 
take  the  shares  at  the  market  price  (in  which  case  the  person  so  proposed  should  be  con- 
sidered as  approved  of  by  them),  then  the  shareholder  might,  according  to  a  form  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  directors,  transfer  his  shares  to  his  own  proposed  transferee,  who  there- 
upon might,  upon  executing  the  D.  of  Sett. ,  or  a  covenant  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Deed,  be  entitled  to  call  upon  the  directors  to  place  his  name  on  the  regis,  of  share- 
holders as  the  proprietor  of  such  shares  ;  with  a  proviso  that  no  shares  should  be  trans, 
until  all  instalments  or  calls  actually  due  and  payable  in  respect  thereof  had  been  paid. 
And  there  was  a  further  provision  that  no  share  should  be  trans,  to  any  person  who  had 
not  been  first  approved  of  or  considered  as  approved  of  by  the  directors  ;  and  that  if  any 
trans,  should  be  made  or  attempted  to  be  made  to  any  person  who  had  not  been  so  first 
approved  of,  such  trans,  shofild  be  void. 
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In  Read's  case  [Oct.  1872],  where  there  were  arrears  of  calls  at  time  of  proposed  trans., 
the  original  holder  was  retained  on  the  list.  Lord  Westbury  said  :  **  In  such  a  transac- 
tion, the  whole  equity  of  the  shareholder  depends  on  his  being  able  to  show  that  he 
had  completed,  duly  and  regularly,  a  legal  trans,  of  his  shares  before  the  presentation  of 
a  successful  petition  to  wind  up." 

In  Lloyd'' s  case  [Oct.  1872]  the  directors  of  the  So.  had  disapproved  of  the  proposed 
transferee  ;  and  this  disapproval  Lord  Westbury  held  to  be  warranted. 

In  MarshalVs  case  [Oct.  1872]  it  was  held,  that  in  case  of  an  application  to  remove  a 
transferee's  name  from  the  regis.,  both  the  transferor  and  transferee  must  be  before  the 
Court,  in  view  of  being  bound  by  order  made.  In  Thomcu  Brown's  case  [Feb.  1873]  the 
ruling  was  the  same. 

In  St'mpson^s  case  [Feb.  1873]  the  trans,  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  misrepresen- 
tation as  to  the  occujjation  of  the  transferee.  In  Paterson^s  case  the  same.  In  Wiliiams's 
case  the  mis-description  of  the  transferee  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  annul  the 
trans.  In  Walton  PVil/ianis*s  case[]\mcy  1873]  there  had  been  a  mis-statement  of  con- 
sideration. 

In  Gammon^ s  case  [Jan.  1873]  the  executors  of  a  former  proprietor,  who  had  executed 
a  trans,  of  the  shares  to  the  *'Co.  or  its  nominees,"  were  put  upon  the  list  of  contributories 
on  the  ground  that  the  final  contract  had  never  been  completed,  and  their  names 
remained  on  the  regis,  at  date  of  winding-up. 

In  Bentick's  case  [Feb.  1873]  the  question  of  an  incomplete  transfer  arose.  But  as  the 
case  of  incompletion  arose  with  the  directors,  and  not  with  the  transferor,  the  transferee's 
name  was  ordered  to  be  substituted  on  the  regis.     Calls  due  to  be  first  paid. 

In  Manisty's  case  [Feb.  1873]  it  was  held  that  the  forfeiture  of  shares  for  non-payment 
of  calls  would  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  prevent  a  person  from  being  placed  on 
the  list  of  contributories. 

In  John  Murgatroyd^s  case  [Feb.  1873]  it  was  held  that  husband's  and  wife's  names 
must  be  put  on  the  list  of  contributories  conjointly  in  respect  of  shares  held  by  the  wife 
before  marriage. 

In  Scarisbrick* s  case  [same  date],  where  a  married  woman  had  purchased  shares  without 
the  approval,  consent,  or  knowledge  of  her  husband,  in  the  winding-up  of  the  Co.,  an 
application  by  her  to  remove  her  name  from  the  list  of  contributories — to  which  her 
husband  was  no  party — was  refiised. 

The  following  embody  some  special  features  : 

In  Lloyd* s  case  [Oct.  1872]  the  facts  were  as  follow :  Mr.  Lloyd  had  held  shares  in 
the  European  Ca ,  and  the  question  was  now  pending  as  to  whether  he  was  still  liable  on 
those  shares,  notMrithstanding  a  trans,  to  a  Mr.  Jackson.  The  Co.  alleged  that  the  traus. 
was  a  collusive  one,  and  that  certain  forms  required  by  the  Co.  had  not  been  complied 
with. 

The  applicant  now  stated  that  if  the  proceedings  which  had  been  commenced  in 
Chancery,  but  had  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  Arbitration  Act,  had  continued  in  Chancery, 
he  would  have  been  entitled  to  full  information  by  means  of  specific  answers  to  his 
interrogatories ;  but  as  it  was,  he  could  not  get  sufficient  information  from  the  ofl^dal  liq. 
as  to  the  practice  of  the  office.  He  wished  therefore  the  Arbitrator  to  intimate  in  what 
way  he  was  to  proceed.  The  question  turned  on  technical  points,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  applicant  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  procedure  of  the  office.  It  was 
suggested  that  inasmuch  as  a  '*  case"  could  not  be  agreed  on,  each  side  should  prepare  its 
own  "case,"  and  that  the  Arbitrator  should  give  his  decision  on  the  statements  made  in 
those  cases. 

Lord  Westbury  assented  to  this,  and  gave  directions  that  in  the  "cases"  the  issues 
should  be  stated  specifically,  and  that  the  applicant  should  receive  every  possible  assistance 
from  the  official  liq.  If  it  should  turn  out  that  the  question  ought  not  to  be  tried  xmtil 
better  evidence  had  been  procured,  it  should  not  be  tried  until  such  further  evidence  be 
taken. 

In  connexion  i^nth  the  technicalities  which  were  sought  to  be  set  up  by  those  in  charge 

of  the  cases  which  came  before  the  Court,  Lord  Westbury  thus  expressed  himself  in 

Coghlan^s  case,  heard  1st  Nov.  1872  : 

Nothing  to  m^  mind  is  more  unjust,  more  discreditable,  than  conduct  of  that  description.  See  what 
technicalities  will  have  recourse  to.  I  am  convinced  it  was  the  consideration  of  all  these  technical 
rules  being  applied  to  a  matter  of  this  kind,  where  the  Judee  was  under  an  obligation  to  find  the  new 
contract  was  voluntarily  entered  into  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  case — I  say  I  am  confident  that 
these  technical  modes  of  \newing  these  matters,  which  have  been  too  numerous,  have  led  to  the 
necessity  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature  of  laying  down  a  rule  that  should  save  men  from  having  things 
imputed  to  them  which  were  directly  contrary  to  their  intention  and  to  the  just  meaning  of  their  acts 
by  requiring  what  on  various  occasions  the  law  has  found  it  necessary  to  require — namely,  some 
writing,  declaring  the  mind  and  intention  of  the  party.  That  was  embodied  in  two  or  three  cases,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  prevent  the  rights  of  men  being  defeated  by  innocent  or  equivocal  acts  being 
tortured  into  evidence  of  intentions  and  conclusions  directly  opposite  to  what  they  themselves  held  and 
what  they  intended  to  act  upon. 

In  Catkins  ccue  [Oct.  1872]  it  was  held  that  shareholders  might  deduct  from  their  un- 
paid calls  the  amount  of  the  two  bonuses,  of  6d,  p.  share  in  1863,  and  is,  p.  share  in 
1867. 
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In  Muhael  Brown* s  case  [Oct.  1872]  the  official  liq.  claimed,  notwithstanding  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  shareholder,  and  the  disclaimer  of  the  trustee,  under  the  23rd  sec.  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,  and  the  proof  of  the  Co.  in  respect  of  liability  as  to  share 
cap.,  that  the  shareholder  was  liable  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of  contributories  in  respect 
of  the  costs  of  winding  up  the  Co.  Lord  Westbury  held  that  there  yf^s  no  ground  for 
placing  him  on  the  list. 

In  Davits* s  case  [Feb.  1873],  where  the  bankrupt's  name  still  remained  on  the  list  of 
contributories,  after  composition  received  by  the  Co.,  held^  that  his  name  must  remain  as 
a  contributory  to  the  costs  of  winding-up. 

In  Gunn's  case  [April,  1873]  an  executrix  was  put  on  the  list  in  her  own  right,  having 
been  so  treated  by  the  Co.,  and  not  in  her  representative  capacity. 

In  Doman^s  and  Sullivan's  cases  [June,  1873]  ^^  attempt  was  made  by  the  official  liq. 
to  place  two  shareholders  in  European  Co.  No.  i  upon  the  list  of  contributories  of 
European  No.  2,  on  the  ground  that  some  technicalities  which  alone  could  be  performed 
by  the  officials  of  the  Co.  No.  2  had  not  been  performed.  Lord  Westbury  declined  to 
make  any  such  order,  which  would  have  amounted  to  an  act  of  repudiation  ;  but  ordered 
the  arrangement  as  orig.  understood  to  be  regarded  as  completed.  See  European  Co. 
No.  I.     [Lord  Rom  illy  has  since  modified  this  judgment] 

Sabfidlary  Co.  Winding-ap  [Lord  Westbury] .—In  Gardinei^s  case  [Jan.  1873]  the 
Arbitrator  held  that  the  order  to  wind  up  a  subsidiary  co.  was  not  to  be  made  from  the 
date  of  the  order  to  wind  up  the  principal  co.,  but  from  the  actual  date  of  the  order  to 
wind  up  the  subsidiary  co. 

In  all  the  preceding  there  breathes  the  spirit  of  tnie  equity,  guided  and  directed  by  a 
master-mind.  Alas  for  the  true  interests  of  all  concerned.  Lord  Westbury,  after  a  briet 
illness,  died  in  July,  1873  [aged  73],  and  another  has  been  appointed  to  reign  in  his  stead  ! 
Mr.  Montague  Cookson,  of  the  Chancery  bar,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times^  said  :  **  No  one 
who  habitually  practised  before  him  while  he  presided  over  the  late  sittings  in  Victoria 
Street  \_European  arbitration]  is  likely  to  forget  how  that  masterly  intellect  penetrated  as 
by  instinct  into  the  marrow  of  the  difficult  questions  presented  to  it,  and  extricated 
principles  from  labyrinths  of  facts  that  might  well  have  confused  a  less  vigorous  brain." 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  under  the  powers  of  the  Arbitration  Act,  appointed  Lord 
Romillv  to  continue  the  work  of  the  arbitration.  He  commenced  his  sittings  on  27th 
Oct  1^73.  We  propose  briefly  to  note  the  subsequent  decisions.  The  reader  will  soon 
perceive  that  expediency  rather  than  high  principle  has  since  become  the  order  of  things. 

ClainiB  [Lord  Romilly]. — In  Brown  and  Tylden's  case  [May*  1874J  the  facts  were  as 
follow :  Proof  of  death  was  sent  to  the  Co.  on  8  March,  1871.  The  claim  was  admitted  by 
Co.  on  iith  April,  and  it  was  then  arranged  that  claim  should  be  paid  on  1 6th  June — it 
being  a  provision  of  the  pol.  that  the  claim  should  be  paid  within  3  months  after  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  death.  On  the  loth  June  a  petition  was  presented  to  wind  up  the  Co.  On 
the  22  June  the  pol. -holder's  solicitor  applied  for  payment  of  the  money,  and  threatened 
to  take  proceedings  if  it  were  not  paid.  On  the  o  July  the  claim  was  paid  by  a  cheque 
dated  20  June.  It  was  admitted  that  the  pol. -holder's  sol.  knew  of  the  petition.  On  the 
1 2th  Jan.  1872,  an  order  was  made  to  wind  up  the  Co.  Lord  Romilly  held  that  the 
money  must  be  repaid  to  the  Co.  ;  the  payment  having  been  a  fraudulent  payment  of  a 
creditor  after  the  commencement  of  the  winding-up  under  the  Cos.  Act,  1802. 

Concurrent  Proof  [Lord  Romilly].— In  Line's  and  Leah's  cases,  and  in  Deas*s  case 
[May,  1874],  Lord  Romilly  has  stated  his  views.  These  cases  were  on  all  fours  with 
Harman*s  and  Prates  cases,  determined  by  Lord  Westbury,  except  that  the  indemnity 
only  extended  through  two  cos.  Lord  Romilly  held^  that  the  pol. -holders  must  not  prove 
against  the  transferee  Co.  individually,  but  that  an  official  liq.  of  the  transferee  Co.  must 
bring  in  one  proof  in  respect  of  all  its  liabilities  against  the  transferor  Co.  under  the 
indemnity  covenant.  Whatever  might  be  the  rights  of  the  individual  pol. -holders,  this 
was  held  to  be  the  most  convenient  course,  and  Lord  Romilly,  under  his  extensive  powers, 
ordered  it  to  be  adopted. 

Indemnity  [Lord  Romilly].— In  the  Anglo-Australian  Indemnity  case  [Dec.  1873, 
and  Jan.  1874]  the  facts  were  these.  In  1858  the  Anglo-Australian  trans,  its  bus.  to  the 
British  Provident,  The  D.  of  Sett  of  the  B.  P,  contained  a  provision  that  there  should 
be  inserted  in  every  pol.  or  other  assu.  a  provision  that  the  cap.  alone  should  be  liable  on 
the  poL  The  Amalg.  D.  between  the  two  Cos.  contained  an  agreement  by  the  B.  P,  to 
indemnify  the  A,  A.  Co.  in  respect  of  all  engagements.  It  was  now  contended,  on  the 
winding  up  of  the  B.  P.,  that  the  liability  to  indemnify  the  A,  A.  in  respect  of  the  pol. 
granted  by  the  A.  A.  Co.  was  limited  to  the  cap.  of  the  B,  P,  Co.  Lord  Romilly  held 
that  there  was  no  limitation  whatever  to  the  liability ; — thus  utterly  disregarding  the  deci- 
sion of  Lord  Westbury  in  Wallber^s  case,  already  fully  stated. 

KovatiLon  [Lord  Romilly], — Without  travelling  over  the  several  cases,  which  are 
numerous  and  which  will  be  severally  considered  under  Novation,  we  may  say  that  in 
the  main  Lord  Romilly  has  proceeded  on  an  entirely  opposite  principle  to  Lord  Westbury; 
and  unless  there  is  proof  in  some  tangible  form  that  a  pol. -holder  has  not  novated, 
he  is  assumed  to  have  done  so. 

In  Har man's  and  Pratt's  cases,  which  his  Lordship  had  ordered  to  be  re-heard  [see 
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Current  Proof  under  Lord  VVestbur/s  decisions],  and  which  came  on  for  rc-hcaring 
28  Oct.  1874,  the  counsel  for  the  liq.  contended  that  Lord  Westbury  had  taken  an 
erroneous  view  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  British  Provident  Asso.  and  the  An f>lo- Australian 
Co.  were  free  from  liability,  inasmuch  as  there  had  been  a  novation  with  the  British 
Nation  Co.  The  counsel  for  Harman  and  Pratt  contended  that  there  had  been  no 
novation.  Moreover,  they  also  urged  that  the  matter  being  a  res  judicata^  it  would  be 
contrary  to  all  precedent  for  a  Judge  to  alter  a  decision  after  the  order  had  been  drawn 
up  ;  that  it  would  be  most  disastrous  if  each  successive  Arbitrator  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  predecessor's  decisions  were  to  reverse  them. 

Lord  Romilly  said  that  no  person  had  a  greater  respect  for  Lord  Westbury  than  he  had, 
and  nothing  would  induce  him  to  reverse  one  of  his  decisions  where  there  was  any  doubt. 
But  his  Lordship  was  bound  by  the  Arbitration  Act  to  give  his  decision  to  the  best  of  his 
judgment  He  had  looked  at  the  case  as  if  it  had  been  his  own  judgment,  and  as  if, 
on  considering  subsequent  cases,  he  had  concluded  he  had  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  put  Lord  Westbury  out  of  sight  altc^ether.  The  question  was, 
what  was  he  (Lord  Romilly)  to  do,  supposing  he  had  himself  made  a  mistake?  He  must 
do  his  best  to  rectify  it,  and  the  Act  gave  him  power  to  do  so.  In  his  opinion  there  had 
clearly  been  novation  in  these  cases.  He  was  strongly  disposed  to  follow  Lord  Westbury 
in  these  cases,  if  he  could  ;  but  he  could  noL  In  any  other  cases  he  should  require  a 
great  deal  to  induce  him  to  re-hear  them. 

A  declaration  was  made  that  there  was  no  claim  against  the  A nglo- Australian  21A 
British  Provident  Cos.  Leave  was,  however,  given  to  mention  Harman^s  case  again,  if 
his  advisers  thought  that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case,  there  was  some 
claim  against  the  British  Provident  So. 

The  latest  intimation  is  from  the  Times  reporter's  head-note  on  the  hearing  18  Nov. 
1874 :  "  Lord  Romilly  continues  to  carry  out  his  principles  on  the  subject  of  novation. 
The  more  he  examines  the  subject,  the  more  confirmed  he  is  in  the  correctness  of  his 
decisions."  This  was,  we  believe,  the  last  time  his  Lordship  sat  in  the  matters  of  the 
arbitration. 

Shares  [Lord  Romilly].— In  D'Ousele^s  case  [Oct  and  Nov.  1873]  Lord  Romilly 
held,  that  where  a  legacy  was  bequeathed  to  a  married  woman,  and  her  husband  consented 
to  her  receiving  it,  and  employing  it  as  she  thought  fit,  and  with  a  portion  of  the  money 
she  purchased  shares  in  the  European  No.  2,  in  her  own  name  and  as  her  separate  estate, 
the  purchase  being  effected  through  an  agent  of  the  Co.  to  whom  she  was  known  as  a 
married  woman,  and  she  subsequently  received  the  dividends,  and  the  husband  never 
dealt  with  the  shares  in  anv  way,  he  was  nevertheless  liable  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
contributories  in  respect  of  the  shares  in  the  winding-up  of  the  Co. 

In  Musket's  case  [Oct.  and  Nov.  1873],  where  transferee  had  not  received  consideration, 
trans,  set  aside.  In  Dymock's  case  the  same.  In  Phillipis  case\OQX.  1873,  and  Feb.  1874] 
the  same. 

In  Wm.  Hen.  Bentick's  r^j^  [Oct  1873],  where  an  infant  purchased  shares  in  the  Co., 

the  fact  of  his  being  an  infant  being  unknown  to  the  Co.,  and  the  order  to  wind  up  was 

made  before  he  came  of  age,  but  when  he  came  of  age  he  repudiated  the  shares : — Held, 

*    that  he  ought  not  to  be  put  on  the  list  in  respect  of  the  shares ;  but  that  he  must  repay  to 

the  Co.  all  the  dividends  he  had  received. 

In  Joshua  Afurgatroyd's  case  [Oct.  1873]  Lord  Romilly  held,  that  the  Co.  being  a 
common  law  partnership,  and  the  shares  transferable  on  the  proposed  transferee  being 
approved  by  tne  directors,  i/  a  shareholder  trans,  his  shares  to  a  person  who  lie  knows  is 
unable  to  discharge  the  obligations  0/ a  shareholder^  the  transferor  will  not  be  sheltered  by  the 
fact  that  the  directors  neglected  to  inquire,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  transferee ;  and  the 
trans,  was  set  aside  ;  and  the  transferor's  name  placed  on  the  list  of  contributories. 

In  Doman's  case  No.   2  [May,    1874]  Lord  Romilly  held  that  Mr.   Doman  was  not 
liable  to  contribute  to  the  payment  of  creditors  of  European  Co.  No.  I  in  respect  of  poL 
(thus  confirming  Lord  Westbury  so  far) ;  but  he  might  be  liable  to  creditors  in  respect  of 
the  general  debts. 

In  Blackburn^ s  case  [May,  1874],  where  a  compromise  had  been  made  with  the  Co.  by 
the  holder  of  4450  shares,  by  the  payment  of  a  former  call  of  $s.  p.  share,  having  stated 
his  circumstances  to  the  Co.  fully  ;  this  was  held  to  be  a  good  compromise  against  all 
further  liability,  and  one  within  the  powers  of  the  Deed. 

The  conflict  which  has  arisen  between  the  decisions  of  No.  i  and  No.  2  Arbitrator 
on  several  questions  of  vital  importance  has  caused  much  comment  in  legal  circles.  In 
IVebber's  case  [Aug.  1874]  Lord  Romilly  said  that  when  he  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  the 
arbitration,  he  had  determined  to  adhere  to  the  principles  laid  down  by  his  predecessor  ; 
but  he  had  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  where  contradictory  decisions  hcui  been  given^ 
it  was  his  duty  to  reconcile  them  as  far  as  he  could.  In  this  attempt  he  has  brought  an 
odium  upon  Arbitration  Courts,  such  as  they  will  hardly  ever  recover  from. 

In  May,  1873,  a  case  came  before  Mr.  Registrar  Pepys,  sitting  as  Chief  Judge  in  Bank- 
ruptcy, in  which  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  arose.  This  was  in  Pe  Bennett.  Mr.  Bennett 
was  a  contributory  of  the  European  So.  and  the  British  Nation  L.  Assu.  Asso.,  the  latter 
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being  one  of  the  amalg.  cos.,  and  the  question  now  raised  was  whether,  having  r^;ard  to 
the  powers  by  the  European  Assurance  So.  Arbitration  Act,  1872,  conferred  on  the 
Arbitrator,  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  had  any  power  to  interfere  with  his  jurisdiction.  By 
sec  9  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Arbitrator  was  defined,  and  by  sec.  21  it  was  provided  that 
"all  awards,  orders,  certificates,  or  other  instruments  made  by  or  proceeding  from  the 
Arbitrator  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  on  all  parties  and  persons  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  whatsoever,  and  shall  not  be  removed  or  removable  by  certiorari  or  by  other 
writ  or  process  into  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Courts  of  I^w  or  Equity,  and  the  proceedings 
or  acts  of  the  Arbitrator  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  interfered  with  by  any  Court  of  Law  or 
Equity  by  way  of  mandamuSy  prohibition,  injunction,  or  otherwise."  It  appeared  that  on 
the  2 1st  of  April  Mr.  Bennett  received  an  intimation  that  an  order  had  been  made  by 
Lord  Westbury  to  levy  on  his  goods  for  £i'}fi  \zs,  6^/.,  with  int.  and  costs,  and  three  or 
four  days  afterwards  he  filed  a  petition  for  liq. ,  under  which  a  receiver  was  appointed,  and 
an  interim  injunction  granted  restraining  proceedings  on  the  order.  After  hearing  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  his  Honour  said  the  injunction  must  be  continued.  The  official 
liq.  had  no  higher  right  than  any  other  creditor,  and  the  Arbitrator,  having  made  the 
oixler,  was  functus  officio.  The  Legislature  could  never  have  intended  that  one  creditor 
should  sweep  off  the  whole  of  a  debtor's  property  to  the  exclusion  of  his  other  creditors, 
and  it  was  idle  to  suppose  that  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  was  superseded  by  the  European 
Assu.  So.  Arbitration  Act,  1872.  Injunction  continued  until  after  the  first  meeting. 
Whether  the  case  has  been  finally  disposed  of  we  do  not  know. 

In  1873  there  was  passed  a  special  Act — 36  &  37  Vict.  c.  ix. — An  Act  for  Making 
Promsion  for  Administration  of  the  Reserved  Fund  of  the  European  Assu,  So.;  and  for 
ether  purposes.     The  Act  recites  the  Arbitration  Act,  1872,  and  proceeds  (inter  alia): 

And  whereas  a  portion  of  the  assets  of  the  European  So.  was  set  apart  to  constitute  the  reserved 
fund  directed  by  the  4ast- mentioned  Act  to  be  created  (in  this  Act  called  the  reserved  fund),  and  the 
tame  at  the  passing  of  this  Act  consists  of,  etc 

And  whereas  dimculties  have  arisen  in  the  conduct  of  the  arbitration  under  the  Arbitration  Act,  in 
consequence  of  the  existence  in  sec.  7  of  that  Act  of  the  proviso,  that  nothing  therein  contained  shall 
affect  the  reserved  fund  and  the  application  thereof,  ana  it  would  be  highly  beneficial,  as  well  to  all 
public  departments  and  persons  interested  in  the  reserved  fund,  as  also  to  the  persons  and  bodies 
interested  in  the  arbitration  generally,  if  the  restriction  containea  in  that  proviso  were  removed,  and 
the  arbitrator  were  empowered  to  administer  the  reserved  fund  in  accordance  with  the  prorisions  of 
the  Act  under  and  by  which  it  is  estab.  and  regulated.    ... 

And  whereas  since  the  passing  of  the  Arbitration  Act  it  has  been  discovered  that  five  cos.  which 
OQght  to  have  been  included  in  the  schedule  to  that  Act  are  omitted  therefrom.  [These  omitted  cos. 
are  included  in  our  list  already  given,  and  their  omission  has  been  already  referred  to.]     .     .    . 

And  whereas,  to  preclude  questions  that  might  arise  by  reason  of  its  being  discovered  in  the  further 
course  of  the  arbitration  that  other  cos.  also  which  ought  to  have  been  included  in  the  schedule  to  the 
Arbitration  Act  have  been  omitted  therefrom,  it  is  expedient  that  a  more  extensive  meaning  be  given 
to  the  expression,  the  absorbed  cos.,  in  the  Arbitration  Act. 

These  objects  could  not  be  attained  without  the  authority  of  Pari.  It  is  then  enacted 
to  the  following  effect.  I.  That  the  short  title  of  this  Act  be  *'The  European  Assu.  So. 
Arbitration  Act,  1873,"  and  that  it  may  be  cited  together  with  the  Act  of  1872.  2.  Gives 
jurisdiction  to  Arbitrator  over  reserved  fund.  3.  Provision  for  immediate  application  of 
fund  to  payment  of  claims  under  guar.  pol.  ;  and  for  readjusting  the  burdens  of  the 
different  funds  of  the  European  amongst  one  another.  4.  Awards  to  be  binding  as 
regards  the  fund.  5.  The  Act  to  be  extended  to  the  newly-scheduled  asso.  6.  "Every 
CO.,  asso.,  so.,  or  partnership  (whether  legally  constituted  a  co.  or  not),  by  or  on  behalf  of 
which  at  any  time  any  agreement  or  arrangement  has  been  made  and  acted  on  for  amalg. 
or  union  with  or  absorption  into  any  of  the  cos.  named  in  the  schedule  to  the  Arbitration 
Act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one  of  the  absorbed  cos.  within  the  Act."  7.  Expenses  of 
Act  to  be  paid  as  Arbitrator  should  direct 

There  was  also  introduced  during  the  same  session  another  Bill — known  as  the 
"European  Assu.  So.  Bill,  No.  i" — which  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  repayment  of 
renewal  prems.  paid  to  the  credit  of  that  account  under  the  order  of  V.  C.  Malins  ;  and 
to  give  power  to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Arbitrator.  This  was  thrown  out  on 
the  ground  of  non-compliance  with  the  standing  orders. 

On  the  30th  April,  1074,  a  dividend  of  2s.  in  the  £  was  declared  in  favour  of  the  pol.- 
holders  in  the  European  No.  2. 

In  Dec.  1874,  notice  was  given  by  the  liq.  to  persons  claiming  to  be  creditors  in  the 
following  asso.  viz.: — TYvq  Age ;  Accumuiatire ;  Anglo-Australian^  etc.;  Catholic  Law; 
Commercial ;  Engineers  and  Masonic  ;  English  and  Cambrian  ;  Equitable  Provident ; 
Householders;  Lond.  Equitable  Mut.;  Lond.  and  Provincial  Prov. ;  Magnet;  United 
Guar,  and  Life  ;  and  United  Service  and  Gen.,  to  send  in  particulars  of  their  claims  on  or 
before  the  31st  Dec  1874.    The  adjudications  being  appointed  for  the  8th  Jan.  1875. 

Persons  claiming  to  be  creditors  of  the  Athemsum  Life  ;  British  Nation  Fire  ;  General 
Indemnity;  Life  Assurance  Treasury;  National  Assu.  aful  Investment:  Professional 
Life  ;  and  the  Tontine  Life,  were  also  required  to  send  in  particulars  by  the  same  date. 
The  adjudication  on  this  second  batch  was  fixed  for  the  same  day ;  and  it  was  notified  that 
application  will  shortly  thereafter  be  made  to  the  Arbitrator  for  the  absolute  dissolution 
of  the  COS.  included  therein. 

The  former  list  contains  14  asso. ;  the  second  7  ;  making  21  out  of  the  45  scheduled. 
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Since  the  preceding  account  of  the  winding-up  was  written,  Lord  Romilly  has  died, 
viz.  on  the  23rd  Dec.  1874,  aged  72.  He  was  about  to  resume  his  sittings,  when  a  short 
illness  carried  him  oT. 

The  legal  profession  at  once  looked  to  Lord  Selbome  as  prob.  the  only  man  capable 
of  solving  the  entanglement  into  which  the  arbitration  has  fallen.  But  his  Lordship  was 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  accept  the  position. 

It  is  now  announced  [Jan.  1875]  ^^^^  Lord  Justice  James  has  been  appointed  Arbitrator; 
but  that  he  will  not  at  present  enter  upon  the  "litigating  part  of  the  work,"  but  will 
merely  carry  on  the  administrative  portion  until  an  application  has  been  made  to  Pari,  to 
reconstitute  the  arbitration,  with  a  view  to  allowing  appeals  from  the  Arbitrator. 

We  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  next  misfortune  which  awaits  the  unfortunate  share- 
and  pol.-holders  in  the  European  and  associated  Cos. 

EVANS,  David,  District  Man.  of  South  Wales  branch  of  the  Gt.  Brit,  since  1868.  He 
held  a  similar  position  in  the  Lond.  Mut.  from  185 1  to  1856.  From  1857  to  186$  he  re- 
presented the  Brit.  Equitable.  In  1865  he  represented  the  Qneen^  and  continued  with 
that  office  down  to  1868.  In  1858  he  pub.  Letters  to  Agents  of  the  Lond.  Mut.  Life  and 
Guar.  So.y  in  fVa/es,  Cheshire^  Lancashirey  Yorkshire^  Nottingham^  and  Derby ^  r^farding 
the  amalg.  of  that  asso.  with  the  Eagle.  Mr.  Evans  is  an  earnest  practical  worker  in  the 
field  of  Ins. 

EVANS,  D.  MoRiER,  late  City  Editor  of  the  ^J/jWart/ newspaper.  He  pub.  in  1859  :  Facts^ 
Failures^  and  Frauds  ;  in  which  is  given  an  account  of  Walter  Watts,  and  his  finuds 
upon  the  Globe.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  other  works  of  a  usefid  and  practical 
nature. 

EVANS,  John,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  /kingdom  Cattle,  and  became  its  Sec. 
in  1847.     He  soon  afterwards  retired. 

EVANS,  Markka M  R.,  was  Man.  of /V^w^/ [afterwards  Citizen"]  from  its  formation  in  1866 
down  to  its  amalg.  in  1874.  He  formerly  held  a  position  in  the  Lond.  office  of  the  North 
Brit,  and  Mercantile.     He  has  now  retired  from  Ins.  bus. 

EVANS,  Maurice,  was  Sec.  of  Phanix  Life  from  1857  down  to  its  amalg.  l86a 

EVANS,  W.  D.,  Barrister- at- I^w,    published  in   Liverpool  in   1802:  Essays  on  the  Action 
for  Monty  had  and  received  ;  on  the  Law  of  Insurances  ;  and  on  the  Lena  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change and  Promissory  Notes.     A  very  poor  production. 

EVASION. — The  act  of  escaping  by  means  of  artifice  ;  a  trick  or  subterfuge. 

In  Wainwrights.  Bland,  Exchequer,  1836,  it  was  held,  that  for  a  person  without  interest 
to  effect  an  ins.  on  the  life  of  another,  in  the  name  of  that  other,  was  an  evasion  of  the 
Stat,     [i  Mees.  and  W.  32.] 

EVE,  Charles,  became  Sec.  of  Lofid.  Assu.  Corp.  in  1764,  and  occupied  that  position 
down  to  1765. 

EVEN  Keel. — A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  an  even  keel  when  she  draws  the  same  ^-ater  abaft 
as  forward. 

EVENS,  John  Harry,  Man.  Director  of  Imperial  Union,  of  which  he  was  understood  to  be 
the  founder.  He  has  had  an  extended  experience.  He  was  Sec.  of  Commonwealth  in  1853. 
He  afterwards  held  office  in  the  Wellington,  in  the  Prudential,  and  in  the  Kent  Mui. 
From  1862  to  1864  he  was  Man.  of  the  City  Life.  In  1866  he  became  Sec  of  Imperial 
Union.  Mr.  Evens  has  a  wide  connexion,  and  does  not  limit  his  energies  entirely  to  Ins. 
enterprise. 

EVEREST,  Rev.  Robert,  Chaplain  to  the  East  India  Co.,  contributed  to  the  Statistical 
Journ.  1843,  a  short  paper,  On  the  Famines  that  have  de^^astated  India,  and  on  the  Prob. 
of  their  being  Periodical.     [FAMINES.]    [India.] 

EVERETT,  E.,  was  promoter,  and  afterwards  Sec.  of  the  General  Provincial,  founded  at 
Nottingham  in  1864 ;  and  remained  in  that  position  down  to  the  amalg.  of  the  office  in 
1867. 

EVIDENCE. — Proof  either  written  or  unwritten,  of  allegations  in  issue  between  parties.  It 
may  be  useful  to  give  a  few  of  the  leading  rules  of  evidence — there  are  many  others.  The 
point  in  issue  is  to  be  proved  by  the  party  who  asserts  the  affirmative.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  prove  the  substance  of  the  issue.  The  best  evidence  must  be  given  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  is  capable.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are — I.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  prove  an  entry  in  a  public  book,  the  original  need  not  be  shown  :  but  from  a  principle 
of  general  convenience,  an  examined  copy  will  be  admitted.  2.  In  the  case  of  all  peace 
officers,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  etc.,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  acted  in 
these  characters,  without  producing  their  appointments.  3.  An  admission  of  a  fact  by 
a  party  to  a  suit,  has,  in  many  cases,  been  considered  sufficient  to  dispense  with  strict  ana 
regular  proof,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  Hearsay  evidence  of  a  fact 
is  not  admissible.  Evidence  is  divided  into  direct  and  circumstantial.  The  rules  of 
evidence,  are  the  same  in  civil  as  in  criminal  courts — for  a  fact  must  be  estab.  by  the  same 
evidence  whether  it  is  to  be  followed  by  a  civil  or  a  criminal  consequence. 

The  preceding  relates  more  particularly  to  the  legal  character  of  evidence.  In  the 
practice  of  ins.  various  questions  regarding  evidence  arise,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the 
bus.     These  we  propose  briefly  to  notice. 

Where  the  conditions  of  a  pol.  stipulate  for  such  evidence  or  proof  in  support  of  a  claim, 
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as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  directors  of  the  Co.,  this  does  not  mean  such  evidence  or 
proof  as  caprice  may  require  :  satisfactory  here  means  sufficient,  or  such  as  would  satisfy 
reasonable  men.  This  was  laid  down  in  Braunstein  v.  Accidental  Death  Co,  186 1. 
[I  Best  and  S.  782.] 

Where  a  jury  find  a  verdict  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  a  new  trial  may  be  applied 
for  on  that  ground. 

It  is  a  rule  of  evidence  that  extrinsic  proof  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  vary  a  written 
instrument  :  but  it  may  be  admitted  to  show  that  there  has  been  mistake ^  fratui,  misrepre- 
sentation,  and  deceit.  For  example,  it  may  be  shown  that  a  pol.  of  ins.  was  not  reduced 
to  writing  conformably  with  the  real  intention  of  the  parties  ;  and  in  such  a  case  a  Court 
of  Equity  will  reform  the  contract.  In  this  the  contract  of  ins.  is  like  other  contracts  ;  it  is 
liable  to  be  reformed  on  account  of  accident  or  mistake,  and  set  aside  for  fraud.  So  a 
latent  ambiguity  may  be  explained  by  extrinsic  testimony  :  and  likewise  terms  of  art, 
commerce,  and  trade. 

Parol  evidence,  then,  may  be  received,  not  to  vary  the  contract,  but  to  explain  the  true 
meaning  of  the  pol.,  in  the  following  cases  : 

1.  Relating  to  mercantile  usage^  so  as  to  ascertain  the  sense  and  understanding  of  the 
parties  by  their  contracts,  which  are  made  with  reference  to  such  usage  or  custom^  which 
usage  or  custom  then  becomes  a  part  of  the  contract,  and  may  not  improperly  be  con- 
sidered the  la%v  of  the  contract.  *'Such  proof  (says  Justice  Story)  is  always  to  be 
admitted  with  cautious  reluctance,  and  to  be  watched  with  scrupulous  jealousy." 

2.  To  fix  the  application  of  general  or  indeterminate  words  ;  showing  the  words  to  be 
interpreted  to  have  been  used  by  the  parties  in  a  distinct  and  peculiar  sense^  as  when 
particular  words  may,  with  equal  propriety,  be  understood  in  tioo  different  senses^  and  the 
context  fails  to  determine  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  In  such  cases  the  evidence  is 
merely  explanatory. 

3.  Relating  to  the  representations  of  the  insured,  and  to  correct  errors  of  description ^  by 
showing  the  identity  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates. 

4.  To  remove  latent  ambiguity,  and  enable  the  Court  to  understand  and  enforce  the 
contract. 

5.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  interest  of  the  insured,  if  it  does  not  contradict  the  terms  of 
the  pol.  itself. 

*  6.  To  explain  technical  termsy  or  words  peculiar  to  some  trade  or  bus.  — terms  of  art, 
science,  mechanics,  and  the  like. 

These  points  may  be  further  exemplified  by  a  few  cases,  illustrating  the  practice  in  some 
of  the  leading  branches  of  Ins.  bus. 

Pire  Ini. — In  case  of  disputed  claims,  it  is  not  unusual  to  seek  the  aid  of  skilled  wit- 
nesses, such  as  architects,  surveyors,  engineers,  and  others  practically  conversant  with  the 
bus.  of  the  construction,  and  also  with  the  adjustment  of  losses,  or  with  the  particular  risk 
in  respect  of  which  the  dispute  has  arisen  ;  and  their  evidence  may  be  admitted  either  for 
or  against  the  claim,  in  view  of  enabling  the  jury  to  come  to  a  correct  decision  on  the  facts, 
or  regarding  the  value  of  the  property  destroyed.  Scientific  evidence  may  also  be  called 
as  to  whether  an  alteration  of  premises  had  or  had  not  materially  increased  the  risk. 

In  Thurtell  y.  Beaumont,  1823,  where  in  an  action  on  a  pol.  of  fire  ins.,  the  defence 
was  that  the  insured  himself  set  fire  to  the  premises,  the  Judge  instructed  the  jury  that  the 
proof  in  support  of  such  defence  must  be  as  strong  and  full  as  would  be  required  to  con- 
vict the  insured  if  on  trial  for  arson.  On  appeal  this  instruction  was  upheld  ;  as  it  has 
also  been  in  subsequent  cases. 

In  Friedlander  v.  Land.  Assu.  Corp.  1 832,  upon  an  issue  whether  plaintiff  was 
interested  in  goods  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  witness  called  by  the  plaintiff  stated  that 
invoices  of  the  goods  and  letters  of  advice,  purporting  to  be  written  by  him  at  Edinburgh, 
were  fabricated  in  Lond.  after  the  fire,  by  plaintiff's  direction  : — Held,  that  it  was  com- 
petent for  plaintiff  to  call  other  witnesses  to  disprove  the  alleged  fabrication,  and  show 
the  genuineness  of  the  documents. 

In  Harris  v.  Protection  Ins.  Co.  1834,  evidence  having  been  given  to  show  that  the 
plaintiff,  after  leaving  Ohio,  had  a  quantity  of  valuable  merchandize  in  Kentucky,  the 
defendant  produced  the  records  of  the  Insolvent  Commissioner  to  show  that  the  plaintiff 
applied  for  and  obtained  a  discharge  under  the  insolvent  law  after  the  fire  : — Held,  that 
this  evidence  was  admissible,  to  show  a  state  of  things  inconsistent  with  his  situation  in 
Kentucky,  from  whence  to  infer  the  fraud  of  the  plaintiff.     [Wright,  Ohio,  548.] 

In  Stacey  v.  Franklin  F.  Ins.  Co.  1 84 1,  the  facts  were  as  follow.  A  first  ins.  was 
upon  **  merchandize  generally,  including  liquors  and  groceries  contained  in  Store  No.  37, 
South  Wharves,  for  the  use  of  whom  it  may  concern,  say  merchandize  without  exception." 
A  second  pol.  was  made  in  another  office  **  on  coffee  and  other  merchandize  without 
exception,  either  on  board  the  J.S.  in  this  port,  or  in  the  brick  store  No.  37,  South 
Wharves,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia."  A  loss  by  fire  happened  on  the  goods  in  store, 
not  brought  in  the  J.S.  or  landed  therefrom : — Held,  1st,  that  facts  and  circumstances  out- 
side the  instrument  were  admissible  to  show  the  intention  of  the  parties  as  to  the  second 
pol.  being  a  specific  ins.  on  other  goods  not  covered  by  the  first ;  and,  2nd,  that  as  thus 
explained,  there  was  not  necessarily  a  double  ins.;  but  the  first  might  be  on  goods 
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gtritrzllj,  in  the  srore.  and  ±«  seooi^d  oo  iprcinc  goods  merdj,  brought  in  the  J.S.  or 

landed  therefrosi.     [Watts  aai  -Ssrj.  Pa.  506.] 

In  Frankitn  F.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Himu,  1&17.  it  was  held  that  any  eridence  condncing  to 
show  ih>'.  riarr-a^c  coas^::*-::  -pra  the  crc  was  less  than  that  claimed,  would  be 
admisiiMe,  lu:  the  doctrine  relative  to  mi:  ribon  of  damages  has  no  application.  [6  Gill, 
Md.  87.] 

In  IlrjLari  t.  C::y  F.  In.*.  Co.  1S47.  in  an  action  under  the  pol.  of  ins.  where  the 
qae-ition  of  the  vc.l-c  wa«  ir.  U'::e,  the  ■icfendant  was  permitted  to  ask  a  witness  who  was 
cltrk  \t^  an  ai;  .irjlr.^  f>*.ore  -.:'  aL«:>ut  the  same  size,  -nith  a  like  stock,  what  was  the  amount 
of  st>x:k  in  the  a  :;>.n:n^  store.  a:c:^ri:ng  to  an  inventory  which  had  been  taken,  and  the 
relative  amo-nt  of  jjor/is  in  each  store,  according  to  their  appearance,  with  a  view  to 
prove  that  the  riaintitf's  store  contained  a  smaller  amount  of  stock  than  had  been  repre- 
sented by  his  witnesses.     [4.  De-::-.  N.V.  502.] 

In  kichard:  \.  Protectun  Ir^.  Co.  1S49.  it  was  fuld,  that  if  conditions  annexed  to 
pol.  represent  one  class  of  builiings  or  property  as  more  hazardous  than  another,  it  is  not 
competent  to  sho'A'  thzt  they  are  not  so  in  fact.     [50  Me.  273.] 

In  Kennedy  v.  St.  Lcjcrtnce  County  MuL  Ins.  Co.  1S51,  it  was  keld^  that  evidence 
that  the  agent  of  the  insurers  drew  up  the  application,  and  knew  of  the  existence  of 
buildings  omitted  to  tie  mentioned  in  such  application,  a%  standing  within  ted  rods  of  the 
property  to  i^e  in-ureii.  is  admissible.     [10  Barb.  N.V.  2S5.] 

In  Cases'.  Ilart/crd  Ir.s.  Co.  1S52,  it  was  he*d,  that  invoices,  books  of  accounts,  sales, 
and  inventories  of  stock  taken  immediately  after  a  tire,  and  the  testimony  of  the  clerks  of 
the  insured,  are  proper  evidence  of  loss  bv  removal  of  goods  when  endangered  by  fire. 

[13111.^76.] 

In  Cuihman  v.  Xorth  U'esfem  Ins.  Co.  1 85 2,  it  was  ie/d,  that  it  is  not  competent  for 
the  underwriter  to  intrfj<3uce  evidence  to  show  that  the  actual  value  of  the  property  ins.  is 
less  than  the  amount  stated  in  a  laJlued  f<oi.^  except  for  the  purpose  of  showing  fraud  in 
the  insured.     [34  Me.  487.] 

In  Fo^j^  V.  Middlesex  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  1852,  the  pol.  in  controversy  was  on  a  stock  of 
goods.  .'\t  the  time  this  pol.  was  made,  another  pol.  in  favour  of  the  same  party  was 
nude  on  the  building  in  which  the  stock  was  kept  : — Held^  that  a  copy  of  this  last  poL 
with  the  indorsements  thereon,  the  orig.  being  lost,  was  admissible  in  evidence,  if  it  had 
any  bearing  upon  the  other,  and  its  weight  was  for  the  judgment  of  the  jury.  [10  CAsh. 
Mass.  337.] 

In   Schenck  v.  Merctr  Mutual  Ins.  Co.  1853,  it  was  held  not  to  be  error  to  ask  a 
witness,  who  was  an  experienced  and  practical  fireman,  whether  in  his  opinion  risk  of 
fire  was  increased  by  certain  alterations  in  a  building  :  for  such  a  purpose  he  is  an  expert 
[4  Zabr.  N.  J.  447] 

In  Hartford  Protection  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ilarmer^  1 85 3,  it  was  keld^  that  opinions  are  only 
admissible  w^here  the  nature  of  the  inquiry  involves  a  question  of  science  or  art,  or  w 
professional  or  mechanical  skill,  and  then  only  from  witnesses  skilled  in  the  particular 
Lus.  to  which  this  question  relates.    [2  Ohio  St.  (22  Ohio)  452.] 

In  Hersey  v.  Merrimack  Mutual  F.  Ins.  Co.  1853,  it  was  held^  that  an  offer  to  iell, 
is  evidence,  at  least,  against  the  person  offering,  that  the  property  was  not  worth  more, 
[7  Foot,  N.  H.  149.] 

In  Wall  V.  East  Rri>er  Ins.  Co.  1854,  it  was  keld^  that  where  a  building  ins.  is  described 
in  the  pol.  as  **  occupied  as  a  storehouse,"  it  is  a  warranty  that  the  building  is  occupied  as 
a  storehouse  only.  The  ordinary  signification  of  the  word  "storehouse"  cannot  be 
changed  by  evidence  of  a  usage  in  a  different  sense,  reaching  back  but  a  few  weeks,  nor 
by  evidence  that  all  parties  to  the  pol.  knew  the  building  was  not  exclusively  occupied  for 
storing.  It  cannot  be  inferred  from  such  evidence  that  the  word  was  used  in  a  different 
sense  from  the  ordin.  meaning.     [3  Duer,  264.] 

In  Kelly  v.  Troy  F.  Ins.  Co.  1854,  it  was  held^  that  if  in  drawing  up  an  application, 
the  agent  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Co.,  and  neglect  to  incorp.  in  it  facts  which  were 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  pol.,  when  he  had  promised  the  applicant  so  to  do,  the  Co. 
would  be  estopj>ed  to  set  up  the  omission,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  an  action  brought 
on  the  pol.     [3  Wis.  254] 

In  Merchants  and  Man.  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Washington  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  1855,  it  was  hda 
that  underwriters  will  not  be  permitted  to  express  their  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  a  risk, 
whether  it  is  more  or  less  hazardous.  Like  other  witnesses,  they  can  only  testify  to  facts. 
They  do  not  come  within  the  rule  that  experts  may  testify  in  particular  ca.ses,  and  that 
permits  men  of  professional  science  to  give  their  opinion  upon  subjects  connected  with  the 
arts,     [i  Hand,  Ohio,  408.] 

In  llaskins  v.  Hamilton  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  1855,  it  was  held,  that  in  a  suit  on  a  policy  on 
machinery,  the  testimony  of  one  who  had  owned  it,  and  sold  it  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was 
familiar  with  such  machinery,  having  had  it  repaired,  estimates  made  for  other  machinery 
of  a  similar  kind,  etc.,  is  admissible  on  a  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  machinery 
destroyed.     [5  Gray,  Mass.  432.] 

In  Liberty  Hall  Asso.  v.  Housatonic  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  1856,  where  an  application  for 
ins.  was  dated  August  i,  18C4,  and  it  therein  appeared  that  the  ins.  was  for  5  years; 
the  amount  of  the  prem.  paid  and  deposit  note  was  sufficiently  large  to  cover  in  ins.  for 
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that  term;  and  on  the  back  of  the  pol.  was  stated  that  the  pol.  expired  August  I,  1859  ; 
but  in  the  body  of  the  pol.  it  was  expressed  to  be  from  ist  of  August,  1854,  to  August  I, 
1854 : — Held^  that  other  parts  of  the  contract  were  admissible  in  evidence  to  correct  what 
was  evidently  a  clerical  error.     [7  Gray,  Mass.  261.] 

In  Harper  v.  City  Ins.  Co.  1 85 7,  it  was  held,  that  in  an  action  on  a  pol.  of  ins.  against 
fire  on  "books,  type,  plates,  etc.,  with  the  privilege  of  printing  and  book-binding,"  one 
condition  of  which  excepted  "any  loss  occasioned  by  the  use  of  camphene,"  evidence 
of  a  usage  in  a  similar  printing  estab.  of  camphene  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  types  and 
rollers  is  admissible,     [i  Bosw.  N.Y.  520.] 

In  Cumberland  Valley  Mut.  Protection  Co.  v.  Schelly  1857,  it  was  held^  that  when  the 
value  of  property  at  the  time  of  fire  is  put  in  issue  by  the  pleadings,  evidence  of  such 
value  is  relevant  at  the  trial ;  nor  is  evidence  of  the  rent  of  the  building  too  remotely 
circumstantial.     [29  Penn.  St.  31.] 

In  Atlantic  Ins.  Co.  v.  Goodall,  1857,  it  was  held,  that  evidenct  tending  to  show  that  a 
pol.  was  to  take  effect  at  some  other  time  than  at  its  date,  is  not  liable  to  objection  as 
varjring  a  written  contract,  and  is  admissible.     [35  N.H.  328.] 

In  Atlantic  F.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Sanders,  1858,  it  was  held,  that  where  a  policy  is  produced, 
to  which  printed  by-laws  are  attached,  and  they  are  referred  to  in  the  pol.,  and  made  a 
part  of  it,  the  same  evidence  which  proves  the  pol.  proves  the  by-laws.     [36  N.H.  252.] 

In  the  Mayor,  etc.,  of  NY.  v.  Exchange  F.  Ins.  Co.  1862,  where  a  building  was  orig. 
constructed  and  several  times  used  for  the  purpose  of  an  exhibition  of  industry  or  fair,  and 
the  defendants,  knowing  its  use,  had  several  times  ins.  its  owners  in  respect  of  it : — Held, 
that  in  an  action  upon  the  pol.  issued  to  the  plaintiffs,  evidence  of  the  former  ins.  was 
admissible  as  tending  to  show,  in  connexion  with  other  facts,  that  the  defendants  were 
aware  of  the  general  purposes  for  which  the  building  was  used,  and  designed  to  assume  a 
risk  of  the  same  character.     [9  Bosw.  N.  Y.  425.] 

In  Baptist  Church  v.  Brooklyn  F.  Ins.  Co.  1863,  it  was  held,  that  a  witness  in  an 
action  on  a  pol.  of  ins.  cannot  be  allowed  to  testify  what  is  meant  by  a  **  permanent 
pol. "  ;  it  not  appearing  to  be  a  term  of  art,  or  one  employed  in  any  particular  bus.  [28 
N.  Y.  153.] 

In  Audubon  v.  Excelsior  Ins.  Co.  1863,  it  was  held,  that  in  determining  the  question 
whether  an  insurer  positively  undertook  to  ins. ,  or  stated  that  he  would  see  about  it,  the 
jury  are  authorized  to  consider  the  prob.  of  the  applicants  being  satisfied  with  the  latter 
answer.     [27  N.  Y.  216.] 

In  Woods.  Poughkeepsie  yini.  Ins.  Co.  1865,  it  was  held,  that  evidence  that  the  agent 
of  an  ins.  co.  frequently  waived  the  conditions  of  its  pol.  requiring  prepayment  of  prems., 
is  not  admissible  to  raise  an  inference  of  waiver  in  a  particular  case  in  the  absence  of 
other  proof  tending  to  estab.  such  waiver.     [32  N.  Y.  619.] 

In  Citizens  Ins.  Co.  v.  McLaughlin,  1866,  it  was  held,  that  a  witness  familiar  with  the 
mode  of  using  benzole  in  patent  leather  factories  in  a  particular  place,  may  be  permitted 
to  testify  as  to  such  use :  as  pertinent  to  the  question  whether  the  plaintiff's  use  of  that 
article  in  his  own  factory  had  been  according  to  the  customary  mode  in  such  factories- 
[53  Penn.  St.  485.] 

In  Peoples  Ins.  Co.  v.  Spencer,  1866,  it  was  held,  that  in  an  action  for  loss  by  fire  of  a 
brewery  and  its  contents,  where  the  plaintiffs  carried  on  distilling,  evidence  that  they  had 
taken  no  licence  from  the  Gov.  ;  that  they  had  ins.  in  other  cos.  as  brewers,  without 
disclosing  that  they  were  distillers  ;  and  that  they  had  made  false  representations  to  other 
cos.  ;  and  of  the  classification  of  risks  and  rates  in  other  cos.  ;  is  relevant.     [53  Penn. 

St.  353.] 

In  Kern  v.  South  St.  Louis  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  1867,  it  was  held,  that  a  witness  who  has 
been  many  years  an  officer  of  an  ins.  co.,  and  has  become  acquainted  with  the  bus.  of 
fire  ins.,  is  competent  to  give  his  opinion  as  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  erection  of 
additions  to  the  buildings  ins.     [40  Mo.  19.] 

In  Hough  v.  People's  F.  Ins.  Co.  1872,  where  the  pol.  of  ins.  stated  that  "the  Co. 
insures  the  Baltimore  Warehouse  Co.  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  the  amount  of 
20,000  dols.,  on  merchandize  their  own,  or  held  by  them  in  trust,  or  in  which  they  have 
an  interest  or  liability,"  it  was  held, — i.  That  parol  proof  was  not  admissible  to  show  that 
the  pol.  did  not  cover  "merchandize  their  own,  etc,"  as  therein  stated,  but  was  intended 
to  cover  the  merchandize  only  under  certain  circumstances  ;  and  if  the  said  merchandize 
was  ins.  by  the  owners  thereof  in  other  cos.,  that  the  interest  of  the  Warehouse  Co.  in  said 
pol.  was  not  ins.  at  all.  2.  That  where  a  pol.  of  ins.  is  couched  in  plain  and  unambiguous 
language,  resort  to  it  alone  must  be  had  to  determine  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the 
parties  thereto  :  parol  proof  is  inadmissible  for  such  purpose.     [2  Ins.  Law  JoumaJ,  353.] 

Life  Ins. — In  this  branch  a  different  class  of  questions  arise, — peculiar  in  fact  to  the 
contract  of  L.  Ins.     Here  again  most  of  our  cases  are  drawn  from  the  U.S.  Courts. 

In  the  Mutual  Benefit  L.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Ruse,  1850,  by  the  terms  of  the  pol.  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  prems.  should  be  paid  annually  on  a  specified  day,  and  if  not  so  paid, 
that  the  Co.  should  not  be  liable  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  insured  or  any  part  thereof, 
and  that  the  pol.  should  cease  and  determine.  The  prem.  was  not  paid  within  the  time 
specified  in  the  pol.,  but  tendered  within  30  days  thereafter.     A  prosp.  issued  by  the  Co. 
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contained  among  other  statements  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  bus.  of  the  Co.  the 
following  :  **  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  forfeiture  of  the  poL"  **  A  party 
neglecting  to  settle  his  ann.  prem.  within  30  days  after  it  is  due,  or  paying  assessments 
within  the  60  days  specified  within  the  Charter,  or  refusing  to  give  satisfactory  security 
upon  the  note,  forfeits  the  interest  he  has  in  the  poL"  This  proof  was  held  to  be 
inadmissible,  because  it  was  not  referred  to  in  the  pol.,  and  could  not  vary,  extend,  or 
enlarge  the  terms  and  obligations  of  the  contract  as  contained  in  the  pol.     [8  Ga.  554.] 

We  shall  see  as  we  proceed  other  and  later  cases  which  are  in  conflict  with  this  ruling 
— more  especially  VV^ood  v.  Dwarris  and  others^  1856,  Howell  v.  Knickerbocker  L.  1865, 
Helme  v.  Philadelphia  L.  1869. 

In  ColUtts.  Morrison  (Chairman  of  Britannia  L.),  before  the  English  Equity  Courts 
in  185 1,  it  was  heldy — 1.  That  if  upon  a  proposal  and  agreement  for  life  ins.  a  pol.  be  drawn 
up  by  the  ins.  office  in  a  form  which  differs  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  and  varies 
the  rights  of  the  parties  insured,  Equity  will  interfere  and  deal  with  the  case  on  the  footing 
of  the  agreement,  and  not  on  that  of  the  pol.  2.  The  Co.  having  had  the  chance  of  the 
contract  turning  out  in  their  favour,  cannot  afterwards  be  permitted,  on  the  ground  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  contract  with  their  rules,  to  escape  from  it. 

In  Hartman  v.  Keystone  Ins.  Co.  1853,  where  the  applicant  for  ins.  stated  that  he  was 
a  farmer,  and  there  was  evidence  tending  to  prove  that  he  was  not,  but  that  he  was 
employed  in  running  railroad  cars,  and  was  a  slave-catcher  : — Held^  that  the  testimony  of 
a  clerk  of  the  Co.,  that  they  would  not  have  ins.  the  life  of  a  person  employed  in  running 
cars  on  a  railroad,  or  in  catching  slaves,  or  if  they  did,  it  would  have  been  at  a  much 
higher  prem.,  was  competent.  [21  Penn.  State,  466.]  See  Summers  v.  United  States  Ins. 
and  Trust  Co. 

In  Bei'in  v.  Connecticut  Mut.  L.  1854,  in  an  action  upon  a  life  poL,  it  appeared  that 
the  insured  was  not  allowed  to  pass  the  limits  of  the  U.S.  without  permission  of  the  Co., 
and  that  indorsed  on  the  pol.  was  a  permit  to  pass  from  any  port  of  the  U.S.,  in  decked 
vessels,  to  and  from  any  port  in  North  or  South  America,  California  excepted,  and  to 
reside  in  California  and  adjacent  country  for  one  year.  It  app>eared  further  that  before 
departing  under  this  permit,  the  insured  told  the  Sec.  of  the  Co.  that  he  was  going  by 
way  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  thence  across  Mexico,  and  that  the  Sec  remarked  that  such  a 
course  would  do  him  good,  and  thereupon  had  the  medical  examination  made  ;  that  the 
pol.  was  not  issued  or  the  first  prem.  paid  until  some  time  after  the  departure  of  the 
insured,  and  after  the  Co.  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  taken  the  route  which  he  said 
he  should  and  did  ;  and  that  the  Co.  continued  to  receive  the  ann.  prems.  up  to  the  time 
of  the  loss  : — Held^  that  evidence  to  this  effect  was  admissible  to  show  the  knowledge  of 
the  Co.  as  to  the  route  taken  by  the  insured  ;  and  that  their  conduct  amounted  to  a 
waiver  of  any  forfeiture.     [23  Conn.  244.] 

In  the  case  of  Wood  v.  fhuarris  and  others  [Directors  of  the  Equity  and  Law  Life\, 
1856,  in  an  action  on  the  pol.,  the  defendants  pleaded  that  the  pol.  was  made  upon  the 
terms  of  a  previous  proposal,  and  upon  the  express  condition  that  if  any  statement  in  the 
proposal  was  untrue,  the  pol.  should  be  void  ;  and  that  a  particular  statement  was  untrue. 
The  plaintiff  replied,  on  equitable  grounds,  that  before  the  pol.  was  made,  the  defendants 
had  issued  a  prosp.  containing  a  statement  that  all  pol.  effected  by  them  should  be  indis- 
putable, except  in  case  of  fraud  ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  effected  the  pol.  on  the  faith  of 
such  representation.  The  defendants  rejoined  that  the  pol.  was  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposal  ;  and  that  there  was  not,  before  or  at  the  time  of  making  the  pol.,  any  promise 
by  the  defendants  that  the  pol.  should  be  indisputable  except  in  case  of  fraud,  except  that 
before  the  proposal  the  defendants  issued  the  prosp.  containing  such  statement  The 
Court  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.     [ll  Exch.  493.] 

This  decision  is  in  conflict  with  Afut.  Benefit^  etc.,  v.  Ruse^  already  given. 

In  Sheldon  v.  Connecticut  Mut.  L.  1 856,  it  was  heldy  that  where  a  pol.  fails  to  provide 
any  particular  mode  for  the  payment  of  the  prem.,  parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  prove 
the  mode  agreed  upon  between  the  insurer  and  the  insured.  And  is  likewise  admissible 
to  prove  that  a  stipulation  in  the  pol.  that  it  shall  not  be  binding  until  the  prem.  is  received 
by  the  Co.,  was  waived.     [25  Conn.  207.] 

In  Wheelton  v.  Hardisty  and  others  [Directors  of  Westminster  and  Gen.  Life],  1857,  a 
similar  question  arose  to  that  in  Wood  v.  Dwarris ^  but  there  was  no  proof  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  induced  by  the  prosp.  to  eftect  the  ins.;  and  the  Court,  on  appeal,  hdd, 
that  the  jury  were  warranted  in  finding  for  the  ins.  co. 

In  Summers  v.  United  States  Ins.,  Annu.,  and  Trust  Co.,  1858,  the  facts  were  these  : 
A  slave  was  insured  as  a  labourer  in  a  tobacco  warehouse,  and  the  pol.  declared  that  he 
was  not  to  be  employed  in  any  more  hazardous  occupation.     While  on  his  way  to  a  sugar 

f)lantation,  with  intent  to  labour  there,  he  was  drowned  :  Heldy — I.  That  the  Co.  was 
iable,  even  though  working  upon  a  sugar  plantation  were  more  hazardous  than  working 
in  a  tobacco  warehouse:  for  the  slave  had  not  reached  the  plantation,  and  was  not 
labouring  there  when  drowned.  2.  Parol  evidence  is  admissible  to  show  that  a  written 
assignment  of  a  pol.  was  intended  as  a  collateral  security  for  an  obligation  which  had  been 
discharged  before  the  suit  was  brought.  3.  Testimony  was  properly  rejected  to  the  effect 
that  the  Co.  would  not  have  ins.  at  the  rate  they  did  had  it  been  known  that  the  slave 
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would  be  subjected  to  the  risk  of  a  voyage  on  a  steamboat.     [13  La.  An.  504.]     See 
Hariman  v.  Keystone  Ins.  Co.  1853. 

In  Rarwls  v.  American  Mut.  Life,  1863,  it  was  held^  that  the  statements  of  the  insured 
(who  was  not  a  party  in  interest)  respecting  health,  made  previously  to  the  ins.,  are  not 
admissible.  So  evidence  by  experts  and  physicians,  to  prove  that  a  person  addicted  to  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drink  is  not  an  insurable  subject,  was  properly  excluded. 
The  statements  of  a  party  referred  to  for  information  in  regard  to  the  health  of  the  insured, 
and  which  were  not  made  part  of  the  pol. ,  and  which  were  not  received  by  the  Co.  until 
after  the  pol.  7uas  issued^  are  not  warranties.  [27  N.Y.  (13  Smith),  282.]  See  JCelseyv. 
Universal  Life,  1868,  where  the  ruling  was  different. 

In  Howell \.  Knickerbocker  Life,  1865,  in  an  action  upon  a  life  pol.,  which  provided  that 
it  might  be  "renewed  ann.  for  life,  if  on  the  15th  day  of  July  in  each  year  the  prem.  was 
paid,"  it  was  in  evidence  that  the  deceased  died  on  the  1 6th  July  without  having  paid  the 
prem. ,  and  that  the  same  was  tendered  to  the  office  and  refused  several  days  after : — 
Hddy — I.  That  the  ins.  expired  on  the  15th  July,  and  that  the  subsequent  tender  was 
unavailing.  2.  That  the  fact  that  the  deceased  was  stricken  with  apoplexy  on  the  day  on 
which  the  prem.  became  due,  and  that  he  died  on  the  following  day,  did  not  alter  the 
case  ;  and  that  he  could  not  be  considered  dead  on  the  15th.  3.  Parol  evidence  cannot 
be  received  to  vary  the  terms  of  a  life  pol.  as  to  the  time  when  the  prem.  is  to  be  paid. 
[3  Robertson,  232.]     See  Helme  v.  Philcuielphia  Life,  1869. 

In  Cluff  V.  MiU.  Benefit  Life,  1868,  where  the  pol.  contained  a  clause  that  if  the 
insured  should  die  in  the  known  violation  of  any  law  of  these  States,  or  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  other  country  which  he  might  be  permitted  by  the  pol.  to  visit  or  reside 
in,  that  the  pol.  should  be  void  : — Hddy  that  the  record  of  a  Provost  Court  showing  the 
acquittal  of  the  person  who  killed  the  insured  was  not  competent  testimony  for  the  defence 
to  prove  that  the  insured  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime,  as  there  was  no  privity  of  parties 
nor  identity  of  issues.     [99  Mass.  317.] 

In  Ensworth  v.  Ne7v  York  Life  Ins.  Co.  1868,  which  was  an  action  by  an  agent  against 
the  Co.,  brought  by  the  former  to  recover  a  pcr-centage  on  prems.  on  pol.  procured  by 
him  : — Held^  that  a  well-estab.  custom  among  life  ins.  cos.  and  their  agents,  as  to  the 
kind  and  extent  of  property  the  agents  may  possess  in  the  lists  of  pol.  which  they  procure, 
might  be  proved  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  contract.    [7  Law  Reg.  N.S.  332.] 

In  Kelsey  v.  Universal  Life  Ins.  Co.  [of  the  U.S.],  1868,  it  was  heldy  that  in  an  action 
upon  a  life  pol.  by  the  party  for  whose  benefit  it  was  made,  letters  of  the  insured  within  a 
few  days  before  the  application  was  made,  in  which  she  spoke  of  the  state  of  her  health, 
were  admissible  in  evidence  to  contradict  the  statements  made  in  the  application.  [35 
Conn.  225.]     This  last  case  conflicts  with  Rawls  v.  American  Mut.  Life,  1863. 

In  Helnu  v.  Philadelphia  Life,  1 869,  which  was  an  action  to  recover  prems.  which  had 
been  wrongfully  forfeited  by  reason  of  non-payment  on  the  day  when  they  became  due, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  pol.,  and  plaintiff  proved  that  she  tendered  and  the  Co. 
refused  the  last  prem.  within  30  days  after  it  became  due,  it  was  held^  that  evidence  may 
be  received  to  show  a  general  custom  among  life  ins.  cos.  to  allow  30  days  for  payment 
after  the  day  stated  in  the  p)ol.  [61  Peun.  State,  107.]  This  case  is  in  conflict  with 
Howell  y.  Knickerbocker  Life,  1865. 

In  Faunce  v.  State  Mut.  Life,  1869,  in  defence  against  an  action  on  a  pol.  of  ins., 
expressed  to  have  been  ** executed  and  delivered,"  but  in  fact  never  delivered,  parol 
evidence  is  admissible  that  it  was  agreed  between  the  parties  to  the  instrument  that  it 
should  issue  only  as  a  substitute  for  a  previous  pol.  to  be  surrendered,  which  never  was 
surrendered,  but  enforced  and  paid.    [loi  Mass.  279.] 

In  Partridge  y.  Phoenix  Mut.  Life,  1873,  the  plaintiff  was  employed  as  an  agent  of  the 
Co.,  and  having  been  discharged,  claimed  a  right  to  a  certain  commission  on  the  renewal 
of  ann.  prems.  thereafter  paid  or  to  be  paid  on  pol.  issued  through  his  agency.  On  trial 
he  introduced  in  evidence  a  letter  from  the  Co.,  written  in  reply  to  one  asking  infor- 
mation as  to  the  precise  relation  which  he  bore  to  the  Co.,  and  under  which  he  had 
acted  in  taking  the  pol.  for  which  he  claimed  the  add.  commissions.  This  letter,  among 
other  things,  contained  the  following  :  "  Concerning  your  status  in  Missouri,  it  is  simply 
this  :  you  are  working  up  a  bus.  for  yourself,  and  are  paid  the  highest  commissions  which 
we  pay."  For  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  or  affixing  to  it  a 
meaning  which  it  did  not  bear  on  its  face,  the  plaintiff  offered  to  prove  by  competent 
witnesses  that  it  was  the  usage  between  ins.  cos.  generally  and  the  agents  in  St.  Louis, 
where  the  bus.  of  this  agency  was  conducted,  to  pay  the  commission  claimed : — Held^ 
that  the  incorp.  of  local  and  limited  usages  and  customs  into  an  express  contract,  whose 
terms  are  reduced  to  writing,  and  are  expressed  in  language  neither  technical  nor  am- 
biguous, and  therefore  needing  no  such  aid  in  construction,  anK>unts  to  estab.  a  principle 
that  a  custom  may  add  to,  or  vary,  or  contradict,  the  well-expressed  intention  of  the 
parties,  made  in  writing.  This  is  not  consistent  either  with  authority  or  the  principles 
which  govern  the  law  of  contracts.  Held^  also,  that  the  letter  was  neither  ambiguous  nor 
technical,  and  to  have  admitted  the  usage  offered  in  evidence  would  have  been  to  make  a 
contract  for  the  parties  differing  materially  from  the  written  one  under  which  they  had 
both  acted  for  some  time.     [2  Ins.  Law  Joum.  458.] 
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Xazine. — The  admissibility  of  thfc  evidence  of  skilled  witnesses,  in  this  branch  of  the 
bus.,  follows  much  the  same  course  as  in  the  two  preceding  branches  ;  but  in  some 
respects  it  takes  even  a  wider  range.  It  is,  for  instance,  within  the  province  of  the  jury  to 
determine  questions  of  fact  relating  to  the  existence  of  mercantile  usages  and  to  the  use 
and  meaning  of  mercantile  terms.  The  customs  of  merchants,  and  the  general  and 
known  usages  of  trade,  when  they  have  been  ascertained  and  determined  by  a  course  of 
judicial  decision,  form  part  of  the  law  merchant,  and  as  such  are  thenceforwsird  judicially 
noticed  by  the  Courts. 

The  usages,  however,  of  a  particular  trade,  or  of  a  particular  place,  as  the  usages  at 
Lloyds,  must  be  proved  by  parol  e\idence  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury  ;  and  whether  the 
parties  to  the  contract  must,  from  their  place  of  residence,  habits  of  bus.,  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, be  taken  to  be  cognizant  of  the  usage  at  Lloyds,  is  also  a  question  for  the 
i'ury,  according  to  whose  finding  thereon  the  Courts  hold  the  parties  bound,  or  not  bound, 
►y  the  usage.  It  is,  however,  in  all  cases  for  the  Court  to  decide  whether  evidence  of 
usage  be  admissible,  and  the  principle  upon  which  they  proceed  in  determining  this  point 
is,  that  such  evidence  is  admissible  only  to  explain  what  is  doubtful,  never  to  contnulict 
what  is  plain. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  any  review  of  the  cases  here.  They  are  interminable. 
In  the  above  outline  we  have  followed  Amould.  He  adds  :  The  construction  of  the  poL, 
"when  the  meaning  of  its  terms  is  ascertained,  is  for  the  Court ;  but  the  interpretation  to 
be  put  upon  technical  terms,  the  extension  given  by  mercantile  usage  to  descriptions  of 
ports  and  places  named  in  the  poL,  and  the  construction  of  peculiar,  novel,  or  unusual 
clauses,  is  for  the  jury  :  in  these  cases  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  what  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pression is ;  but  fur  the  Court  to  decide  what  the  meaning  of  the  contract  is.  (^rd  ed. 
p.  1068.) 

Other  Branchea. — In  regard  to  other  branches  of  the  bus.  it  maybe  sufficient  to  say  that 
Accident  and  Health  Ins.  contracts  would  follow  the  ruling  as  to  Life  Ins.  That  Bmler 
Ins.,  Cattle  Ins.,  and  Glass  Ins.  would  prob.  follow  Fire  Ins.  ;  while  Fidelity  Ins,  would 
prob.  be  governed  more  by  the  usages  of  trade  and  commerce,  like  MarineVa&.  [CLAIMS.] 
[Construction  of  Ins.  Contracts.]  [Contract  of  Ins.]  [Fire  Ins.,  Contract  of.] 
[Life  Ins.,  Contract  of.]    [Marine  Ins.,  Contract  of.] 

EVOLUTION. — A  term  applied  to  a  theory  of  non- sexual  generation,  according  to  which  the 
first  created  embryos  of  each  species  must  contain  within  themselves,  as  it  were  in  minia- 
ture, all  the  individuals  of  that  species  which  shall  ever  exist ;  and  must  contain  them  so 
arranged  that  each  generation  shall  include  not  only  the  next,  but  embodied  within,  all 
succeeding  generations.  Hence  this  theory  has  also  received  the  name  of  the  EmboiUmeni 
theory.     It  appears  to  include  the  Nebular  theory. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic,  signifying  the  extraction  of  roots : 
being  the  inverse  operation  to  involution. 

EWAGE  [or  Aquage]. — Toll  paid  for  water  passage. 

EWART,  Francis,  Barrister-at-Law,  was  Act.  and  Sec.  of  London  and  Westminster  MuL 
during  its  brief  career.  In  1843  he  promoted  the  Equity  and  Law,  and  became  its 
Resident  Director,  which  position  he  occupied  for  a  very  short  time. 

EWART,  Joseph,  M.D.,  in  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  pub.  in  1859:  A  Digest  0/ the  Vita/ 
Statistics  of  the  European  and  Xative  Armies  in  Imiia. 

EWART,  Peter,  formerly  Agent  in  Lond.  for  the  Standard  L.,  afterwards  Sec.  of  the 
Lond.  branch  of  the  same  Co.  He  was  also  Man.  Director  in  Lond.  of  the  ColonieU  So. 
from  its  formation  down  to  his  death  in  1854. 

EX  Gratia. — An  act  of  grace  ;  a  gift. 

EX  Mero  Motu. — Out  of  mere  will :  or  as  the  lawyers  say,  of  his  own  mere  motion. 

EX  Necessitate  Legis.— -From  the  necessity  of  the  law. 

EX  Necessitate  Rei.— From  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

EX  Officio.— Officially;  by  virtue  of  office. 

EX  Parte. — On  behalf  of.     A  proceeding  by  one  party  in  the  absence  of  the  other. 

EX  Post  Facto. — From  something  after  the  fact.  Generally  applied  to  laws  passed  with  a 
retrospective  effect. 

EX  Pr/Ecedentibus  et  Consequentibus  Optima  fit  Interpretatio.— Law  Maxim. 
The  best  interpretation  is  made  from  the  context. 

EXACERBATION. — An  increase  in  the  violence  of  symptoms  of  disease  ;  as  of  pain,  and 
especially  of  fever. 

EXAMINAilON. — The  act  of  eliciting  byquestions  a  person's  knowledge  of  facts  or  science. 
A  witness  undergoes  three  examinations — (i)  examination  in  chief,  which  is  made  by  the 
party  calling  him  ;  (2)  cross-examination  by  the  opposite  party ;  and  (3)  re-examination, 
by  the  party  who  called  the  witness,  which  is  confined  to  matters  arising  out  of  the  cross- 
examination,  and  supports  the  examination  in  chief. 

EXAMINATION  of  Books  in  connexion  with  fire  losses.     See  Inspection  of  Books. 

EXAMINATION  of  Lives.— See  Medical  Selection,  where  the  subject  will  be  con- 
sidered in  all  its  bearings. 

EXAMINATION  under  Oath.— It  is  a  usual  condition  in  fire  pol.  in  the  U.S.  that  the 
insured  will  not  only  produce  vouchers  in  reference  to  any  loss  which  may  become  a  claim 
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linger  the  pol.,  but  will  submit  to  an  examination  under  oath.  An  almost  analogous 
requirement  is  made  under  most  of  the  Brit.  pol.  There  are  several  cases  in  the 
American  law-books  bearing  upon  the  point.     One  will  suffice  for  illustration. 

In  Bonner  v.  Honu  Ins.  Co.  1861,  it  was  stipulated  in  the  pol.  that  the  insured  should, 
if  rec^uired,  submit  to  an  examination  under  oath,  by  the  agent  of  the  Co  ,  and  answer  all 
questions,  etc.,  and  subscribe  such  examination  when  reduced  to  writing,  and  until 
examination,  being  required,  was  had,  the  loss  should  not  be  payable.  In  an  action  upon 
the  poL  it  appeared  that  such  an  examination,  being  required,  had  been  in  part  had,  and 
reduced  to  writing,  but  not  subscribed,  and  without  objection  from  the  insured  was 
adjourned  for  two  or  three  weeks,  when  it  was  to  be  completed  ;  but  when  applied  to  for 
that  purpose  by  the  agent,  within  the  time  limited,  the  insured  refused  to  submit  to  further 
examination,  or  to  subs,  that  already  taken  : — Hdd^  that  such  refusal,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  was  unwarranted,  and  therefore  by  the  terms  of  tlie  pol.  the  loss  had 
not  yet  become  |>ayable.     [13  Wis.  677.] 

EXANTHEMA. — Efflorescence  ;  an  eruptive  disease.  A  term  formerly  equivalent  to  erup- 
tions generally;  but  now  limited  to  rashes^  or  ** superficial  red  patches  irregularly 
diffused,  and  terminating  in  cuticular  exfoliations." — Hoblyn.  Bateman,  under  the  term 
ExanthemcUa^  comprehends  Rubeola,  Scarlatina,  Roseola,  Urticaria,  Puerpura,  and 
Erythema. 

EXANTHEMATOUS. — A  term  which  includes  in  its  meaning  all  eruptive  diseases  accom- 

Sanied  by  fever. 
AMBIUM. — An  exchange;  a  place  where  merchants  meet  to  transact  their  bus.     Also 
an  equivalent  to  recompense  ;  a  recompense  in  lieu  of  dower  ad  ostium  tccUsia, 

EXCEPTION. — Immunity;  freedom  from  imposts;  a  privilege  to  be  free  from  service,  or 
appearance.  In  Law,  a  stop  or  stay  to  an  action.  In  Common  Law  proceedings,  a  denial 
of  a  matter  alleged  in  bar  of  an  action.  In  Chancery,  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  plead- 
ings if  scandalous,  and  if  a  defendant's  answer  be  insufficient,  the  plaintiff  may  file  excep- 
tions to  it.    In  the  Scotch  Law,  exception  is  synonymous  with  defence. 

EXCEPTIONAL  Risks. — These  are  items,  or  articles,  specifically  excluded  from  ins.  under 
the  terms  of  the  pol.     Most  fire  pol.  contain  exceptions,  such  as  the  following  : 

This  pol.  does  not  coTer  property  held  in  trust,  or  on  commission,  unless  expressly  described  as  such  ; 
nor  china,  glass,  looking  glasses,  jewels,  clocks,  watches,  trinkets,  medals,  curiosities,  manuscripts, 
prints,  paintings,  drawings,  sculptures,  musical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  instruments, 
patterns,  models,  and  moulds,  unless  specially  mentioned  in  the  pol.;  nor  deeds,  bonds,  bills  of 
.  exchange,  promissory  notes,  money,  securities  for  money,  stamps,  and  books  of  account ;  nor  gun  - 
powder;  nor  loss  or  damage  by  fire  occasioned  by  or  happening  through  invasion,  foreign  enemy, 
rebellion,  insurrection,  riot,  civil  commotion,  or  any  military  or  usurped  power  whatsoever,  or  bv  or 
through  any  earthquake  or  hurricane,  or  by  or  through  the  spontaneous  fermentation  or  heating  of  the 
tnbject  insured ;  nor  goods  destroyea  or  damaged  while  undergoing  any  process  by  which  the  applica- 
tion of  fire  heat  is  necessary ;  nor  loss  or  damage  by  explosion,  except  loss  or  damage  to  a  builaing,  or 
pro|>erty  contained  therein,  caused  by  explosion  of  gas  in  such  building  not  being  a  building  in  which 
gas  is  manufactured. 

The  articles  named  in  the  first  section  of  the  clause  may  be  insured  against  usually  upon 
payment  of  a  specially  agreed  rate  of  prem. ,  and  they  are  then  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  pol.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  override  the  exception.  But  those  items  and  contin- 
gencies mentioned  in  the  second  portion  of  the  clause  are  usually  excluded  as  a 
fundamental  condition  of  the  ins.     [Explosions.] 

In  the  U.S.  the  following  add.  exceptional  clauses  are  usually  included  in  F.  pol. : 

Nor  for  ajiy  loss  in  buildings  unprovided  with  good  and  substantial  brick  or  stone  chimneys. 
Nor  in  consequence  of  any  neglect  or  deviation  from  the  laws  or  regulations  of  police,  where  such 
exist. 

This  last  is  somewhat  vague,  and  has  been  held  by  the  U  S.  Courts  **  to  refer  only  to 
articles  of  an  intrinsically  dangerous  nature,  as  liable  to  cause  injury  accidentally  or  by 
carelessness ;  and  not  to  refer  to  liquors,  the  traffic  in  which  was  made  illegal  by  statute." 
The  preceding  exception  appears  only  to  relate  to  the  condition  of  the  chimneys  at  the 
commencement  of  the  risk. 

Life  pol.  contain  "  exceptional  clauses"  in  regard  to  non- residence  in  certain  climates, 
and  as  to  suicide,  duelling,  etc. 

Accident  pol.  exclude  all  disability  arising  from  causes  not  the  direct  result  of  accidental 
injury,  as  gout,  hernia,  erysipelas,  etc. ;  and  also  all  voluntary  and  unnecessary  risks — that 
is,  risks  not  necessary  to  the  proper  occupation  and  pursuits  of  the  insured— such,  for 
instance,  as  riding  on  railway  locomotives,  going  up  in  balloons,  etc. 

Transport  Ins.  usually  covers  loss  on  coin,  bullion,  jewels,  etc., — things  excepted  from 
ordinary  fire  pol. — as  being  merchandize  for  transportation.  We  have  seen  how  the 
Ins.  Ordin.  of  Amsterdam  contains  special  clauses  for  the  ins.  of  diamonds — exempted 
from  ordinary  fire  pol. 

In  Marine  Itts.  the  exceptional  clauses  come  under  the  designation  of  Express 
Warranties,  and  under  that  title  we  shall  speak  of  them. 

In  Cattle  Ins,,  Fulelity  Ins.^  Glass  Ins.^  Steam-boiler  Ins.^  and  indeed  in  all  branches  of 
Ins.,  there  are  necessarily  **  exceptional  clauses."    These  will  be  spoken  of  under  those 
several  heads.    [Petroleum.] 
CXCESS  Policy  (Fire). — A  technical  designation  given  to  a  class  of  pol.  not  unfrequently 
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issued  upon  merchandize.  Its  object  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  floating  poL 
It  is  intended  to  cover  gerurally  upon  all  property  already  ins.  spcci/ually,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  loss  or  damage,  any  denciency  of  such  specific  ins.  upon  any  portion  of  the 
property  under  the  protection  of  the  excess  ins.  may  be  fully  met.  It  differs  from  a 
floating  poL,  however,  in  being  duly  recognized  as  excess  ins.  by  the  specific  pol.  upon  the 
same  property,  thus  avoiding  any  conflict  of  conditions,  as  is  the  case  in  the  arbitrary 
stipulation  of  the  floater  declaring  itself  to  be  excess  ins.  It  is  usually  confined  to  one 
locality,  and  is  seldom  subject  to  average.  It  should  always  go  in  pairs,  i.e,  be  accompanied 
by  the  specific  pol.  containing  its  proper  recognition. 

Being  liable  only  for  the  excess  of  loss  above  the  specific  ins.,  and  the  chances  of  being 
called  upon  t>eing  thus  more  or  less  remote,  the  rate  of  prem.  is  always  a  shade  lower  than 
that  on  specific  pol.  upon  the  same  subjects.  Unlike  the  floater  proper,  the  excess  poL 
never  changes  into  general  or  specific  ins.  ;  it  is  confined  to  the  excess  only,  and  if  there 
be  no  such  excess,  there  is  no  liability.  But,  in  case  of  loss  in  excess  of  the  specific  ins., 
it  becomes  specific  in  the  proportion  of  the  loss  upon  the  several  subjects  covered,  as  in 
compound  pol. 

It  is  usually  stipulp.ted  in  the  excess  pol.  that  a  certain  amount  of  specific  ins.  shall  be 

maintained  upon  the  prof)crty,  or  the  insured  are  to  be  held  as  co-insurers  for  any 

deficiency  of  such  sum  at  the  time  of  loss.     In  case  of  "other  excess  ins."  upon  the 

property,  it  will  be  held  to  contribute /ri?  rata  to  the  payment  of  the  loss  in  excess  of  the 

specific  ins.  only.     To  make  this  clear  the  following  clause  is  usually  inserted  : 

The  liability  of  the  insurers  under  this  pol.  shall  be  in  the  proportion  that  the  amount  of  this  ins. 
shall  bear  to  the  total  amount  of  excess  ins.  upon  the  entire  property  at  risk. 

The  excess  pol.  therefore  resembles  the  general  pol.,  with  the  add.  stipulation  that  the 
amount  therein  named  is  declared  to  be  in  excess  of  any  sum  or  sums  already  ins.  specifically 
upon  all  or  any  of  the  subjects  therein  named  ;  and  conditioned  further,  **not  to  be  liable 
to  contribution  for  loss  thereon,  until  all  the  specific  ins.  shall  have  been  exhausted." 
—  Griswold. 

The  National  Board  pol.  (U.S.)  requires  a  special  recognition  of  "excels  pel." 
[Floating  Pol.]  [General  Pol.  (Fire).] 
EXCHANGE  (from  the  Latin  cambium  and  permutatio). — A  building  or  other  place 
in  considerable  trading  cities  [often  contracted  into  ^Ckange\  where  merchants,  agents, 
bankers,  brokers,  and  other  persons  concerned  in  commerce,  meet  at  certain  times  to  confer 
and  treat  together  of  matters  relating  to  exchanges,  remittances,  payments,  adventures, 
insurances,  freights,  and  other  mercantile  negociations,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Also  used  to  designate  that  species  of  mercantile  transactions  by  which  the  debts  of 
individuals  residing  at  a  distance  from  their  creditors  are  satisfied  without  the  transmission 
of  money. 

Exchange  has,  in  earlier  times,  been  made  to  cover  many  transactions  having  a  bearing 
upon  maritime  commerce  and  upon  ins.  In  Antwerp  in  1563  Bottomry  was  termed 
'*  Exchange  upon  the  Hull  or  Keel  of  the  Ship." 

In  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson's  Discourse  upon  Usurie^  '572,  writing  of  **  Exchange  and  what 

it  is,"  he  says  : 

The  Exrhanire,  according  to  the  first  institution  thereof,  is  verie  good,  and  most  necessarie,  without 
further  talke,  if  they  be  honest  and  good  themselves,  that  use  it.  And  as  the  trade  is  very  needful,  and 
the  best  waie  to  maintainc  intercourse  betweene  merchant  and  merchant,  countrey  and  countrey :  so 
is  the  plainc  and  open  dealing  therein  highlie  to  be  esteemed,  such  as  none  can  justlie  mislike,  or  ia 
anie  point  dispraise.  The  name  of  Exchange,  called  in  latine  Cambium^  is  an  ancient  and  proper 
word  for  this  purpose,  and  doth  in  mancr  import  no  other  thing,  than  to  barter,  or  exchange  one  thmg 
for  another. 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the  term  Exchange. 
These  we  shall  notice  in  detail  under  Usury. 

Molloy,  in  his  Dejure  Maritimo  ct  Navaliy  1676,  gives  a  very  instructive  account  of 
Exchange.     He  says : 

The  Exchange  for  monies  is  of  great  antiquity,  as  well  by  observations  of  the  Hebrew  customs,  as  of 

those  of  the  Romans By  the  Romans  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  use  upwards  of  2000  years, 

moneys  being  then  elected  out  of  the  best  of  metals,  to  avoid  the  tedious  carnage  of  merchandise  from 
one  country  to  another:  So  other  nations,  imitating  the  Jews  and  Romans,  erected  mints,  and  coyned 
monies,  upon  which  the  exchange  by  bills  was  devised,  not  only  to  avoid  the  danger  and  adventare, 
but  also  its  troublesome  and  tedious  carriage.  Thus  kingdoms  and  countries  having  by  their  soveraigB 
authorities  coyned  monies,  caused  them  to  appoint  a  certain  exchange  for  permutation  of  the  vartoos 
coyns  of  several  countries,  without  any  transportation  of  the  coyn,  but  ginng  par  pro  part ^  or  valae 
for  value,  with  a  certain  allowance  to  be  made  to  those  exchangers  for  accommodating  merchants. 

He  proceeds  to   say,    **As  commerce  l>ecame  various,   so  exchange  numerous;  but 

generally  reduced  to  four,  (i)  Cambio  commune,  (2)  Cambio  real,  (3)  Cambio  sicc^,  and 

(4)  Cambio  fictitio,"  and  these  he  describes  : 

Cambio  commune,  in  England,  were  those  that  were  constituted  by  the  several  kings,  who  having 
received  monevs  in  England  would  remit  by  exchange  the  like  summ  to  be  paid  in  another  kingdom. 
Edward  the  ill.,  to  ascertain  the  exchange,  caused  tables  to  be  set  up  in  most  of  the  general  marts 
or  ports  of  England,  declaring  the  value  of  all  or  most  of  the  foreign  coyns  of  those  countries,  where 
his  subjects  held  correspondence  or  commerce,  and  what  allowances  were  to  be  made  for  havinc 
moneys  to  be  remitted  to  such  countries  or  kingdoms. 

Cambio  real,  was  when  monies  were  paid  to  the  Exchanger  and  bills  drawn,  without  naming  the 
species,  but  according  to  the  value  of  the  several  coyns ;  which  two  officers  were  afterwards  incorporated, 
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and  indeed  was  no  more  but  upon  payment  of  monies  here  in  England  to  be  repaid  the  just  value  in 
money  in  another  country  according  to  the  price  agreed  upon  between  the  officer  and  deliverer  to 
allow  or  pay  for  the  exchange  of  the  money,  and  the  loss  of  time. 

Cambto  stccif  or  dry  exchange,  is  when  a  merchant  hath  occasion  for  j^5oo  for  a  certain  time,  and 
woold  willingly  pav  interest  for  the  same  ;  the  banker  being  desirous  to  take  more  than  the  statute 

S'ves,  and  yet  would  avoid  the  same  [stat.].  offers  the  ;^5oo  by  exchange  for  Cales  [Calais],  whereunto 
e  merchant  agrees ;  but  the  merchant  having  no  correspondence  there,  the  banker  desires  him  to 
draw  his  bill,  to  be  paid  at  double  or  treble  usance,  at  CaUs  by  Robin  Hood  ot  Jokn-a-Noakes  (any 
feigned  person),  at  tne  price  of  exchange  then  current ;  accordingly  the  merchant  makes  the  bill,  and 
then  the  banker  pa3rs  the  monies ;  which  bill  the  banker  remits  to  some  friend  of  his  to  get  a  protest 
from  CaUs  for  non-acceptance,  with  the  exchange  of  the  money  from  CaUs  to  London,  all  which  with 
costs  the  merchant  is  to  repay  to  the  banker ;  sometimes  they  are  so  conscientious  as  not  to  make 
above  30  p.c.  I 

Cambto  ficiiWOf  when  a  merchant  hath  occasion  for  goods  to  freight  out  his  ship,  but  cannot  well 
spare  money;  the  owner  of  the  goods  tells  him  he  must  have  ready  money  ;  the  buyer  knows  his  drift. 
It  is  agreed  that  the  seller  shall  take  up  the  monies  by  exchange  for  Venice  or  anv  other  parts ; 
but  then  the  merchant  must  pay  for  exchange  and  re-exchange.  So  likewise  when  the  merchant  is 
to  become  indebted  to  the  banker,  they  are  contented  to  stav,  the  merchant  paying  exchange  or  re- 
exchange  ;  the  which  he  will  most  certainly  compel  him  to  ao. 

These  two  last  ways  of  grinding  the  face  of  the  generous  merchant  was  afterwards  prohibited.  .  .  . 
[Usury.] 

Finally,  he  gives  us  a  more  rational  definition  of  Exchattge  as  now  ordinarily  used  than 
is  usually  met  with : 

As  money  is  the  common  measure  of  things  between  man  and  man  within  the  realm^  so  is  ex- 
change between  merchant  and  merchant  within  and  without  the  realm ;  the  which  is  properly 
made  by  bills  when  money  is  delivered  simply  here  in  England,  and  bills  received  for  the  repayment 
of  the  same  in  some  other  country,  either  within  the  realm  or  without  the  realm,  at  a  price  certain 
and  agreed  upon  between  the  merchant  and  the  deliverer.    For  there  is  not  at  this  day  any  peculiar  or 

g roper  money  to  be  found  in  specie  whereupon  outland  exchanges  can  be  grounded ;  therefore  all 
>reign  coins  are  called  imaginary. 

They  did  not  at  that  period  take  into  account  "Balance  of  Trade,"  "Debasement  of 
Com,"  "Arbitration  of  Exchange,"  and  other  modem  refinements. 

In  Thillussan  v.  Bewick,  I793»  the  question  was,  whether  the  insurers  were  liable  on 
the  difference  of  exchange.  Lord  Kenyon  said  that  nothing  was  clearer  than  that  the 
insurers  did  not  insure  against  the  debasement  of  the  coin.  That  the  question,  therefore, 
of  the  rise  or  fall  of  exchange,  was  entirely,  in  this  respect,  out  of  the  province  of  the 
jury  to  decide  on  in  the  present  question.  That  in  case  the  exchange  had  risen,  that  the 
msured  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  rise ;  and  therefore,  in  case  of  a  fall,  should 
submit  to  the  loss. 

Sec  Bills  of  Exchange;  Bottomry;  Expenses  for  Shifts  Use;  Usury;  also 
several  other  headings  which  follow. 

EXCHANGE,  Advance,  and  Investment  Co.  Lim. — Founded  in  Lincolnshire  in  1870, 
with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  20, 000,  in  shares  oi  £\.  Its  objects  are  to  transact  every 
description  of  life  bus. ,  and  with  this  special  additional  feature  :  *  *  To  secure  medicine 
and  medical  aid  in  sickness." 

Its  accounts,  as  regis,  up  to  the  end  of  1872,  show  an  exceedingly  small  bus.,  viz.  life 
prems.  for  the  year,  £1^$  I2J.  ;  life  assu.  fund  at  end  of  year,  ;£^2i7  6$.  "jd.;  accidental 
account,  £16  4s.  Sd.;  sick  account,  £2  9J-. ;  deposit  and  loan  account,  total  transactions 
during  the  year,  £9$^^  >  proprietors*  cap.  paid  up,  ;i^i3i9  19^.  9^.  The  bus.  is  mostly 
**  industrial."  In  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  6th  schedule,  the  total  prems.  received 
were  stated  at  ;i^i29  17J.  2d,  No  annuities  granted  ;  average  rate  of  int.  on  Life  Fund 
5  p.c.  Surrender  values,  after  payment  of  7  ann.  prems.  40  p.c.  of  "entire  prems. 
received";  at  the  end  of  14  years  50  p.c,  "adding  10  p.c.  for  every  7  years'  duration  of 
the  pol."  No  bus.  transacted  at  other  than  European  rates,  but  "  second  class  or  invalid 
lives  will  be  assured  at  the  ordinary  tabular  rates,  the  expectation  of  living  being  divided 
into  four  equal  portions."  Example  \  "Should  an  insurer  for  ;f  1000  die  during  the  1st, 
2nd,  3rd,  or  4th  portion  of  the  expectancy,  the  Co.  would  engage  to  pay  £200,  £400, 
£(xxiy  or  ;£^8oo  ot  the  sum  assured  ;  and  should  the  life  survive  the  expec,  the  full  sum  of 
;f  1000  would  be  paid  on  the  death  of  the  assured. " 
The  Gen.  Man.  is  Mr.  C.  T.  Southwell. 

EXCHANGE^  Arbitration  of. — The  mode  by  which  debts  due  to  or  from  other  countries 
or  states  are  adjusted,  by  means  frequently  of  dealings  with  entirely  different  countries  or 
states,  as  that  England  may  owe  a  balance  to  France,  but  holds  debts  due  to  herself  from 
Hamburg ;  in  which  case  the  debt  due  to  France  may  be  met  by  bills  drawn  on  Hamburg. 
This  mode  of  meeting  obligations  is  called  the  Arbitration  of  Exchange. 

EXCHANGE,  Bill  of.— See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

EXCHANGE-HousE  Fire  Office.— This  was  an  ins.  office  for  granting  fire  policies 
opened  by  Charles  Povey,  probably  about  the  year  1706.  When  the  Co.  of  London 
Insurers  [which  became  the  present  Sun  Fire]  commenced  bus.  in  17 10,  an  adv.  appeared 
in  the  British  Mercury  as  follows  :  "  In  a  few  days  the  Co.'s  ix)licies  will  be  ready  and 
delivered ^/wA>  to  all  persons  who  had  subscribed  to  the  Exchange- House  Fire  Office,  and 
continue  to  ins.  their  houses  and  goods  from  fire  with  the  Co.  of  London  Insurers,  they 
only  paying  the  quarterage  as  usual."    [Sun  Fire  Office,  Hist,  of.] 

EXCHANGE  Life  Asso. — Projected  in  1855,  but  did  not  become  completely  founded.   The 
prosp.  said : 
The  Directors  of  fchii  Aiso.,  while  availing  themselves  of  the  best  features  which  have  accompanied 
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the  development  of  Life  Assn.,  will  carefully  avoid  whatever  may  be  characterized  as  Aatardpus  or 
experimental,  and  will  conduct  their  bus.  only  on  the  tried  principles  adopted  by  long -estab.  and 
successful  offices. 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith  was  the  promoter,  and  the  project  prob.  took  shape  in  the  following 

year  under  the  the  next  succeeding  title. 
EXCHANGE  Life,    Loan,   Accident  and  Casualty  Co. — Founded  in   1856,  being 

prob.  the  more  matured  development  of  the  preceding  year.     Mr.  Thomas  Smith  was 

founder,  and  became  man. ;  but  we  believe  no  bus.  was  transacted,  and  in  the  following 

year  the  Co.  passed  out  of  existence. 
EXCHANGE  of  Life  Pol.-— See  Sibstitl'tion  of  Lives. 
EXCHANGE  of  Livings. — This  is  effected  by  resigning  them  into  the   bishop's  hands, 

and  each  party  being  inducted  into  the  other's  benefice  ;  if  either  die  before  both  are 

inducted,  the  exchange  is  void. —  See  31  Eliz.  c.  6,  s.  8  (1594). 
EXCHANGE,  Par  of. — If  the  coins  of  any  country,  estimated  at  their  mintage  valuations, 

are  compared  with  the  coins  of  another  countr)',  estimated  also  under  similar  conditions, 

the  proportion  deduced  from  such  a  comparison  is  called  a  par  of  exchange.    Where  there 

is  any  variation  in  value,  arising  from  alloy,  or  from  over-valuation,  or  from  any  other 

recognized  circumstance,  these  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
EXCHANGE,  Rate  of. — By  this  term  is  meant  the  price  of  the  money  of  one  country, 

reckoned  in  the  money  of  another  country.     The  fluctuations  arise  from  circumstances 

which  we  have  already  passed  in  review.     See  Exchange, 
EXCHANGE  upon  the  Hull  [or  Keel]  of  the  Ship. — Bottomry  loans  were  in  earlier 

times  known  by  this  designation.     [Bottomry.] 
EXCHEQUER  Chamber,    Court  of. — A  tribunal  of  Appeal  to  correct  the  errors  of 

other  jurisdictions,  viz.  of  the  three  Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law.     In  this  Court 

the  writ  is  tried  before  the  Judges  and  Barons  of  the  two  Courts  which  had  not  given  the 

former  judgment.     Error  from  this  Court  has  heretofore  been  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Under  the  Judicature  Act,  1870,  it  will  hereafter  be  to  a  special  tribunal  created  by  that 

Act. 
EXCHEQUER  Life  Assu.  So.—  Projected  in  1849,  with  a  "temporary  cap."  of  ifso^ooo, 

in  5000  shares  of  ;f  10,  **to  meet  current  expenses  and  liabilities  until  the  So.  is  effectually 

estab. "     The  prosp.  said  : 

The  Exchequer  So.  is  founded  upon  a  new  principle,  which  affords  to  the  aissared  the  praatett 
possible  present  and  prospective  advanta^s  that  can  be  conferred  by  Life  Assu.  In  order  to  canyont 
this  important  principle  on  a  srientitic,  safe,  and  solid  basis,  the  T.  of  rates  have  been  expiesilj 
calculated  by  the  Act.,  and  it  will  be  found  that  though  the  prems.  are  not  hifi^her  than  those  ot  other 
respectable  mat.  offices,  the  So.  is  enable<l  to  offer  aavantaf^es  to  assurers  of  that  decidedly  beneficial 
and  sterling  kind,  which  every  one  interested  in  Life  Assu.  will  readily  understand  and  appreciate. 

A  life  pol.  effected  in  the  Exchequer 'So.  is  made  to  possess,  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of  the  pay- 
ments, the  same  intrinsic  commercial  value  as  a  bank  note,  which  may  be  cashed  with  facility  at  any 
time ;  and  thus  the  Pol.  not  only  pn^'ides  the  due  payment  of  the  sttm  assured,  TvitA  bonus  add,  tu 
cate  of  death  ;  but  from  year  to  year,  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor,  it  becomes  an  accutmuUitmf 
present  property  of  kncnvn  value,  7vhich  may  at  once  be  realized,  or  employed  as  a  real  and  undouhial 
security  ivhrnn'er  required.  Also,  as  regards  the  possible  event  of  the  assured  finding  it  necessary 
at  any  time  to  abandon  his  pol.,  his  mind  is  not  in  any  way  disturbed  by  doubt  or  speculation  as  to  tM 
proportionate  sum  he  will  or  ought  to  receive  in  consideration  of  its  special  value,  ^s  one-half  of  iht 
payments  will  in  such  case,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  promptly  returned  by  the  So. 

Then,   under  the  head  of  "Advantages  offered  by  the  So.,"  we  find  the  following 

remarkable  provision  : 

llie  assured  is  at  all  times  entitle<l  to  receive  an  immediate  ad-nince  from  the.  So.  to  the  extent  of 
one-half  the  amount  of  his  paid  ann.  prems.,  on  his  paying  int.  thereon  at  the  rate  of  5  p.c. p.a.,  and 
for  the  sura  so  withdrawn,  no  personal  or  other  security  zuill  be  required,  the  assured  himself  mil  not 
be  personally  liable,  nor  will  the  pol.  be  necessary.     .     .     .    [The  italics  are  given  as  we  find  them.] 

Half  the  prem.  returnable  at  any  time  upon  surrender  of  pol.  upon  which  full  prems. 
had  been  paid.  Lapsed  pol.  might  be  revived  upon  proof  of  health,  and  without  payment 
of  int  on  the  arrears  of  prem.  "The  So.  grants  assu.  against  every  combination  of 
life  contingencies."  "Doubtful,  invalid,  or  diseased  lives  will  in  no  case  be  rejected, 
but  will  be  accepted  on  payment  of  fair  and  equitable  extra  prems.'*  **  Pol.  will  be  pay-  - 
able  in  case  of  death  by  duelling."  "  Pol.  will  not  be  disputed,  and  the  amount  will  be 
payable  three  calendar  months  after  proof  of  death."  "A  special  fund  will  be  reserved 
out  of  profits,  and  at  suitable  times  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  subs,  cap.,"  etc 

The  Consulting  Act.  was  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse ;  the  Sec  Mr.  R.  Smithson  Parker, 
from  whom  prosp.,  etc.,  might  be  obtained,   "at  the  temporary  offices  of  the' So.,  22, 
Parliament  Street,  Westminster,  to  whom  also  applications  for  shares  may  be  addressed." 
The  project  was  never  completely  regis. 

EXCHEQUER  Life  Assu.  Co. — Provisionally  regis.  14  Feb.  1855.  Mr.  Edward  W.  Morris, 
Glasgow,  was  one  of  the  promoters.  The  project  never  reached  a  complete  stage  of 
existence. 

EXCHEQUER  and  Railway  Mut.  Life  Assu.  So.— This  Co.  was  founded  in  1851,  and 
commenced  bus.  in  the  early  part  of  the  year ;  but  it  failed  to  realize  the  leading  idea 
embodied  in  its  name,  and  died  of  impecuniosity  in  the  year  of  its  birth.  Mr.  Henry 
Harris  Creed,  of  the  Lond.  and  North-Westem  Railway,  was  the  regis,  proa^oter  of  the 
Co. 
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Excise. — The  name  given  to  the  duties  or  taxes  laid  on  certain  articles  produced  and  con- 
sumed at  home.  Certain  duties  and  licences  are  also  classed  under  this  head.  [Duties, 
Ins.  to  evade  Payment  of.] 

excise  Fund. — In  1837  it  was  in  view  to  estab.  a  fund  for  the  service  of  the  Excise,  upon 
the  model  of  the  Customs  Annu.  and  Benevolent  Fund,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  an  outline. 

EXCISION  (from  the  Latin  excisio^  a  cutting  out). — Total  extirpation  of  an  articulation,  or 
the  entire  removal  of  all  the  bones  which  form  a  joint,  with  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
capsular  ligament. — Hoblyn, 

EXCITABILITY. — Sensibility  of  organized  beings  to  the  action  of  stimulants  or  excitants  ; 
irritability. 

EXCITANTS  (from  the  Latin  excito^  to  stimulate). — Stimulants ;  medicines  which  excite 
nervous  power.  These  are  termed  gefierai,  when  they  excite  the  system,  as  spirit ;  and 
particular y  when  they  excite  an  organ,  as  in  the  action  of  diuretics  on  the  kidneys. — Hoblyn, 

EXCITEMENT. — The  general  effect  produced  by  excitants. 

EXCITING  Cause. — The  immediate  cause  of  the  development  of  a  disease,  as  distinguished 
from  the  circumstances  of  its  origin.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  contagious  poisons 
may  be  received  into  the  system  and  may  remain  in  it  some  time  without  manifesting  their 
usual  consequences,  imtil  some  accidental  cause  calls  them  into  full  action,  and  gives  birth 
to  the  usual  train  of  symptoms.  Circumstances  of  this  kind  have  been  called  concurring 
or  exciting  causes.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  identical  with  those  which,  acting  upon 
the  body  before  exposure  to  contagion,  are  termed  predisposing  causes.  In  various  kinds 
of  fevers  this  kind  of  action  has  been  observed.  In  Erysipelas^  as  in  Gout^  the  action  of 
very  simple,  though  well  understood,  exciting  causes  is  often  manifested.  In  Accident 
Ins,  these  "secondary  causes"  are  usually  excluded  from  the  risks  undertaken  by  the  co. 

EXCORIATION.— An  abrasion  of  the  cuticle. 

EXCRESCENCE  (from  the  Latin  excresco,  to  grow  from). — A  term  applied  to  a  preternatural 
growth,  as  a  wart,  wen,  etc. 

EXCRETION. — The  /unction  of  discharging  the  waste  products  of  the  body  by  means  of 
the  excretory  organs^  viz.  the  skin,  the  lungs,  and  the  kidneys.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  excreted  products^  as  the  perspiration,  urine,  feces,  etc. 

EXCRETORIES. — The  ducts  which  convey  the  secreted  fluids  from  the  glands. 

EXCUSS. — To  seize  and  detain  by  way.     Hence  excussicn^  seizure  by  law. 

EXECUTED. — Something  done  or  completed. 

EXECUTED  Estates. — Estates  in  possession. 

EXECUTED  Remainder. — A  vested  remainder.    [Vested  Remainder.] 

EXECUTED  Trust.— Implying  that  the  trustee  has  disposed  of  the  estate  according  to  his 
trust. 

EXECUTION. — The  last  stage  of  a  suit  giving  possession  of  anything  recovered  at  Law  or  in 
Equity.  It  is  styled  final  process.  Exemtio  est  finis  et  fructns  /^^j— execution  is  the  end 
and  fruit  of  the  law. 

In  its  ordinary  sense  **  execution "  is  understood  to  imply  the  act  of  levying  upon 
furniture,  goods,  etc. ;  and  in  this  view  it  has  sometimes  become  a  question  of  contention 
under  iiis.  contracts. 

In  Franklin  Ins.  Co.  v.  Findlay,  1 84 1,  where  the  goods  of  the  insured  were  levied  on 
by  the  sheriff  by  virtue  of  an  execution,  and  the  sheriff  took  actual  possession  of  the 
goods,  and  left  them  in  the  store  of  the  insured  with  doors  and  windows  fastened  up,  and 
then  went  out  of  town,  taking  the  key  of  the  store  with  him,  and  during  his  absence  a  fire 
occurred  totally  destroying  them : — Held^  that  the  insured  still  had  an  insurable  interest 
in  the  goods  to  their  full  value,  and  was  entitled  to  recover.     [6  Whart.  Pa.  483.] 

In  Clark  v.  New  England  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  1850,  it  was  held^  that  the  levy  of  an  execu- 
tion on  premises  ins.  will  not  avoid  a  pol.  having  a  condition  against  alienation,  for  until 
the  expiration  of  the  time  for  redemption,  the  assured  still  retains  an  interest  in  the 
premises.     [6  Cush.  Mass.  342.] 

In  Rice  v.  Tower ^  1854,  where  goods\had  been  levied  on  by  the  sheriff  who  did  not 
remove  them  from  the  insured's  store,  but  proceeded  to  sell  the  same  at  auction,  and 
a  part  of  them  had  been  sold,  and  the  sale  was  yet  going  on  at  the  time  of  the  fire : — Held^ 
that  it  was  not  an  alienation  that  avoided  the  poL     [i  Gray,  Mass.  426.] 

In  Rex  V.  Ins.  Co.  1858,  where  the  pol.  provided  that  **the  ins.  by  this  pol.  shall 
cease  from  the  time  the  property  hereby  ins.  shall  be  levied  on  or  taken  into  possession 
or  custody  under  an  execution  or  other  proceeding  at  Law  or  in  Equity  : — Held,  that  the 
clause  referred  to  executions  subsequent  to  the  taking  out  the  pol.,  and  the  fact  that 
the  property  was  under  execution  at  time  of  the  ins.,  and  continued  so  until  the  time 
of  the  tire,  did  not  affect  the  right  of  the  holder  of  the  pol.  [2  Philadelphia,  Pa.  357-] 
In  yudkinsy.  Union  Mut  F.  1859,  the  Charter  of  the  Co.  provided  that  "execution 
shall  not  issue  on  any  judgment  against  said  Co.  imtil  after  the  expiration  of  three  months 
from  the  rendition  thereof:  " — Held^  that  the  provision  was  bindmg  ;  and  execution  was 
ordered  to  be  stayed  for  three  months,  althougti  a  judgment  on  the  same  claim  had  been 
rendered  before  in  another  State.    [39  N.  H.  172.  J 

EXECUTIONS,  PuBLic—The  punishment  of  death  for  murder  was  ordained  2348  6.c. 


;6  EXECUTIONS,     PUBLIC. 

{GfH.  ix.  6).  The  Jews  generally  stoned  their  criminals  to  death.  Dracoes  code  punished 
every  offence  with  death.  By  Solon  it  was  limited  to  murder.  Drowning  in  a  quagmire 
was  the  form  of  execution  among  the  Britons.  The  first  execution  by  hanging  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  1241  a.d.  In  1405  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  executed.  For  an 
account  of  the  cruel  practices  attending  executions  see  Quarterly  Revitw^  1^9  (vol.  85,  p. 
391).  The  place  of  execution  in  Lond.  was  removed  from  Tyburn  to  Newgate  in  1783. 
The  punishment  of  death  was  abolished  for  a  great  number  of  offences  between  1824-9. 
The  dissection  of  the  bodies  of  executed  persons  was  abolished  in  1832.  By  the  Criminal 
Law  Consolidation  Acts,  death  was  confined  to  treason  and  wilful  murder  in  1861. 
Capital  punishment  within  prisons  was  enacted  by  Parliament  in  1868. 

Deaths  by  public  execution  rank  as  Order  5  in  the  class  of  Violent  Deaths,  and  arc 
confined  to  hanging.  They  have  played  an  important  part  in  increasing  the  mort.,  and 
therefore  of  lessening  the  pop.  of  the  U.K^  to  say  nothing  of  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (38  years)  it  is  shown  [by  Stow]  that  no  less  a 
number  than  72,000  criminals  were  executed,  averaging  5  per  day  during  the  entire  reign; 
many,  if  not  most,  of  these  for  very  small  offences.  But  a  change  has  gradually  come 
about.  In  the  10  years  between  1820  and  1830,  there  were  executed  in  England  alone 
797  criminals  ;  but  as  our  laws  became  less  severe,  the  number  of  executions  decreased. 
In  the  3  years  ending  1820  the  executioas  in  E.  and  W.  amounted  to  312  ;  in  the  3  years 
ending  1830  they  were  178  ;  in  the  3  years  ending  1840  they  were  62.  The  following  is 
a  T.  of  the  ann.  executions  in  England  from  1847  downwards  : 

Table  of  Public  Executions  in  England. 


England.     Lond.  I  England.    Lond.  England.    Lond. 


1847  8  I  I     1856  15  2  ,  1864  19  8 

1848  12  2     1857  13  I  '  1865  8  2 

1849  15  O  !   1858  II  I  1866  12  I 

1850  6  o  1  1859  9  ....  I  '  1867  10  2 

1851  10  O  I   i860  12  I  1868  12  2 

1852  9  I  I   1861  15  I  ,  1869  .....  10  3 

1853  8  I  I  1862  16  2  '  1870  6  2 

1854  5  O     1863  22  I  i  187I  3  O 

1855  7  2  !  1 


In  the  ten  consecutive  years  185S-67  they  show  a  variation  from  i  in  two  millions  of 
the  pop.  in  1858,  to  I  in  each  million  in  1862-3  and  4,  I  in  three  millions  in  1865,  and 
I  in  two  millions  again  in  1867. 

Of  the  numbers  executed  in  1867,  the  sexes  were  thus  divided  :  males,  10;  female,  I. 
Of  the  males  I  was  l)ctween  the  ages  15  and  20  ;  3  between  20  and  25  ;  5  between 
25  and  35  ;  and  I  between  45  and  55.     The  female  was  between  25  and  35. 

The  Reg  .-Gen.  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  persons  executed  in  the 
several  years  will  not  necessarily  correspond  with  that  in  the  same  years  of  the  ** Criminal 
Returns,"  inasmuch  as  the  executions  recorded  in  each  year  in  the  latter  are  derived  finom 
the  dates  of  conviction,  while  the  numbers  given  in  the  above  T,  are  classed  imder  the 
years  in  which  the  deaths  are  registered. 

The  effect  of  the  conditions  of  life  pol.  in  regard  to  deaths  of  this  class  will  be  dis- 
cussed under  Hands  of  Justice,  Death  by.  [Violent  Deaths.] 
EXECUTOR. — A  person  appointed  by  a  testator  to  carry  out  the  directions  and  requests  m 
his  will,  and  to  dispose  of  the  property  according  to  his  testamentary  provisions  after  his 
decease.  The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  executors  are  varied.  The  executor  is  the 
proper  person  to  give  a  discharge  for  life  pol.  forming  part  of  the  estate  of  the  testator, 
i.e.  pol.  which  have  not  been  settled  or  otherwise  assigned.  It  has  been  held  that  execaton 
are  not  bound  to  ins.  goods  and  property  against  fire  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  a  duty  to  keep  in  force  a  life  pol.  An  executor  may  ins.  in  his  own  name  even 
before  proving  will.    These  and  other  cases  we  propose  to  pass  briefly  in  review. 

In  Lynch  v.  Dalzell  and  others  [Man.  of  Sun  Fire],  before  the  House  of  Lords,  I729» 
it  was  determined  that  pol.  against  loss  by  fire  are  not  in  their  nature  assignable  ;  nor  can 
the  interest  in  them  be  trans,  from  one  person  to  another,  without  consent  of  the  office. 
But  in  case  of  death,  the  interest  therein  shall  continue  to  the  representative.  But  if 
before  the  loss  the  executor  has  sold  the  projjerty,  and  after  the  loss  assigns  the  pol.  to  the 
purchaser  without  the  consent  of  the  Co.  (as  was  the  case  here),  the  Co.  is  not  liable  to 
the  purchaser.     [3  Brown  P.C.  497  ;  4  Id.  431.] 

In  Afildmayy.  Folgham  [Public  Officer  oi  Hand-in'Hand\  1797,  there  was  an  ins.  of  a 
house  by  its  owner  in  a  mut.  asso.,  one  of  whose  articles  provided  that  in  case  of  the 
death  of  a  member,  his  interest  should  survive  to  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns, 
who  should  be  possessed  of  the  pol.  The  insured  died,  the  premises  descended  to  the 
heir,  and  afterwards  the  fire  occurred  : — Heldy  that  no  person  could  have  the  benefit  of 
the  pol.  but  the  personal  representative  \i.e.  executor,  etc.],  who  could  not  in  this  case  be 
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construed  into  a  trustee  ;  and  that  the  heir  could  not  sustain  a  claim  under  the  pol.     [3 
Ves.  Junr.  471.]     See  Wyinan  v.  !Vyt/tan,  where  the  opposite  principle  is  laid  down. 

In  Parry  v.  Ashley ^  1829,  the  facts  were  as  follow.  Parry  took  a  pol.  on  a  house,  and 
died,  devising  the  same,  subject  to  a  charge  in  favour  of  Ashley,  whom  he  appointed 
administratrix.  Ashley,  while  administratrix,  renewed  the  pol. ,  and  during  the  renewed 
term  the  house  was  burned  : — Hdd^  that  as  Ashley  renewed  the  pol.  while  administratrix, 
she  must  be  deemed  to  have  renewed  it  as  administratrix  ;  and  that  the  proceeds  of  the  ins. 
were  of  the  personal  estate,  but  subject  to  a  trust  in  favour  of  those  interested  in  the  real 
estate.     [3  Simons,  Ch.  97.] 

In  Baily  v.  Gould,  1 840,  it  was  hfld,  that  executor  is  not  bound  to  ins.,  or  continue  an 
ins.  of  his  testator's  property  against  fire.     [4  Young  and  CoUyer,  221.] 

In  Fry  v.  Fry,  1859,  the  testator,  a  lessee,  was  bound  to  insure.  The  ins.  expired  on 
25  March,  and  he  died  on  t7th  without  having  paid  the  prem.  The  prem.  was  not  paid 
by  his  executors,  and  the  house  was  burned  down  on  the  26th  May : — Held,  that  the 
executors  were  not  personally  liable  for  not  having  kept  up  the  ins.  [27  Beav.  146 ;  28 
L.J.  Chanc.  593.]     See  Gamer  \.  Moore^  1858. 

In  Phelps  V.  Gebhard  F.  Ins.  Co.  1862,  it  was  held,  that  executors,  to  whom  real 
property  is  devised  by  their  testator's  will,  have  an  insurable  interest  therein  by  virtue  of 
the  trust ;  and  where  the  insurers  issue  a  pol.  to  the  testator  in  his  lifetime,  which  does 
uot  require  him  to  show  that  he  was  owner  in  fee,  nor  forbid  an  assignment  of  the 
property,  and  after  his  death  they  renew  the  ins.  in  favour  of  his  executors,  without  inquiry 
or  representations  as  to  their  interest,  the  executors  may  recover  thereon,  although  before 
the  renewal  their  interest  has  been,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  insurers,  but  in  good 
fiiith,  changed  to  a  mortgage  interest,  by  their  selling  the  property,  and  taking  back,  at 
the  same  time,  a  purchase- money  mortgage.     [9  Bosw.  N.  Y.  404.] 

In  Wyman  v.  Wyman,  1 863,  it  was  held,  that  where  the  contract  of  ins.  is  made  with 
the  assured,  "his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,"  the  right  of  action  upon  the 
poL  at  the  death  of  the  insured  vests  in  his  personal  representative  ;  but  the  ins.  being  on 
a  building,  which  is  real  estate,  the  interest  in  the  property  ins.  belongs  to  the  heirs-at-law. 
The  executor  or  administrator  is  a  trustee  for  the  heirs,  who  alone  are  damnified  by  the 
loss  of  the  building,  and  who  alone  are  entitled  to  the  indemnity.     [26  N.  Y.  253.] 

This  case  is  in  conflict  with  Mildmay  v.  Folgham,  1797. 

The  preceding  cases  relate  to  F.  Ins. ;  the  following  case  relates  to  Z.  Ins, 

In  Garner  v.  Moore,  1858,  where  an  executor,  without  special  authority,  applied  the 
testator's  assets,  for  several  years,  in  insuring  the  life  of  a  debtor  to  the  estate,  and  then 
dropped  the  pol.  without  consulting  the  parties  beneficially  interested,  or  applying  to  the 
Court  for  directions,  it  was  held,  that  he  was  personally  liable  for  the  whole  amount  which 
would  have  been  recovered  if  he  had  kept  up  the  pol.  [3  Drewry,  277  ;  S.  C.  24  L.  J. 
Ch.  687.]  [Assignment  of  Ins.  Pol.]  [Insurable  Interest.]  [Trustees.] 
EXECUTOR  and  Trustee  Cos. — In  1838  there  was  estab.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
under  the  title  of  the  *'  Board  of  Executors,"  a  Co.  for  undertaking  executorships,  trustee- 
ships, and  the  management  of  all  descriptions  of  trust  property.  In  1843  the  Co.  received 
from  the  Gov.  Letters  of  Incorp. ;  and  it  is  still  carrying  on  a  considerable  bus. 

In  1853  a  similar  project  was  set  on  foot  in  Lond.  with  a  proposed  cap.  of  ;f  1,000,000, 
in  50,000  shares  of  jf  20.  An  excellent  board,  called  the  executive  council,  was  formed, 
with  Mr.  Charles  Twigg  for  Sec.  The  prosp.  was  issued,  and  the  Co.  advertised  ;  but  it 
fell  through.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  bus.  proposed  to  be  undertaken  was  set  forth  in 
Post  Mag.  Aim.  1854,  p.  126. 

The  scheme  of  Settlement  pol.  propounded  by  the  Norwich  Union  Life  a  few  years  since 
was  a  modification  of  the  same  idea. 
EXECUTORY. — Performing  official  duties;  the  personal  estate  of  a  deceased;  whatever 

may  be  executed  ;  contingent. 
EXECUTORY  Contract. — Contracts  are  distinguished  into  Executed  and  Executory  ; 
executed  where  nothing  remains  to  be  done  by  either  party,  and  where  the  transaction  is 
completed  at  the  moment  that  the  agreement  is  made  ;  as  where  an  article  is  sold  and 
delivered,  and  payment  thereof  is  made  on  the  spot  ;  executory  where  some  future  act  is 
to  be  done  :  as  where  an  agreement  is  made  to  build  a  house  in  six  mouths  ;  or  to  do  an 
act  on  or  before  some  future  day ;  or  to  lend  money  upon  a  certain  interest  payable  at  a 
future  time.  [Warfare,  its  Effects  on  Ins.  Contracts.] 
EXECUTORY  Devise. — A  limited  estate  which  may  be  a-eated  by  a  testator,  and  which 

does  not  fall  within  any  of  the  ordinary  tenures. 
EXECUTORY  Estates. — Interests  which  depend  for  their  enjoyment  upon  some  subsequent 

event  or  contingency. 
EXECUTORY  Remainder. — A  contingent  remainder,  because  no  present  interest  passes. 
EXECUTORY  Representations. — See  Representations. 
EXECUTRIX.— A  woman  appointed  by  a  testator  to  perform  his  will. 
EXEMPLARY  Damages. — Damages  assessed  on  a  liberal,  unsparing  scale. 
EXEMPTION. — The  exemption  of  life  prems.  (within  certain  limitations)  from  income-tax 
will  be  explained  under  Income-Tax. 

The  exemption  of  pol.  effected  by  married  men  for  the  benefit  of  their  wives  and  families 
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under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870,  from  the  debts  and  engagements  of  the 
husband,  will  be  set  forth  under  Married  Women,  Life  Ins.  for. 

The  exemptions  in  favour  of  life  pol.  in  the  various  States  of  the  U.S.  will  be  set  forth 
under  Protection  of  Life  Pol. 

EXERTCITO  Navis. — The  temporary  owner  or  charterer  of  a  ship. 

EXETER. — A  beautiful  city  in  the  West  of  England,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Romans ;  and  for  a  considerable  period  the  capital  of  the  West  Saxon  Kingdom.  Measures 
were  taken  at  a  very  early  period  to  protect  this  city  from  fire.  In  1472  a  night  bellman 
was  employed  to  alarm  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  fire ;  and  in  1558  leathern  buckets, 
ladders,  and  crooks  were  ordered  to  be  provided.  It  is  said  that  at  a  later  period  an  Act 
was  passed  prohibiting  thatched  roof i ;  of  this  we  do  not  find  any  trace.  A  provision  to 
that  effect  was  prob.  included  in  one  of  the  paving  and  lighting  acts  hereinafter  referred 
to.  In  1694  water  works  were  estab.  In  1760  was  pass^  the  I  Geo.  III.  c.  xxviiL — 
An  Act  for  Enlightening  the  Streets  within  the  City  of  Exeter  and  Suburbs  thereof.  In 
i860  this  Act  was  amended,  and  provisions  added  **  for  the  better  Regulation  of  the 
Watch  within  the  said  City,  and  for  otherwise  improving  the  same."  In  1807  the  West 
of  England  Fire  and  Life  Ins.  Co.  was  founded.  In  1831  the  IVestem  Annu,  So.  was 
estab.  On  2  Aug.  1844,  a  fire  of  some  magnitude  occurred,  destroying  some  20  houses. 
On  26  April,  1847,  another  considerable  fire  occurred.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  early 
watch  estab.  saved  the  city  from  the  ravages  to  which  many  other  of  the  early  thatched 
cities  were  subjected. 

EXHALATION. — The  vapours  which  arise  from  animal  and  v^etable  bodies,  marshes,  the 
earth,  etc.    [Effluvia.] 

EXHAUSTED  Policy  (Fire). — A  pol.  which  has  contributed  either  by  itself,  or  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  contributing  pol.,  to  the  full  measure  of  its  liability  in  regard  to  the  risk 
covered.  It  may  occur  that  the  ins.  by  a  compound  pol.  may  be  exhausted  upon  some 
one  or  more  of  its  items,  and  not  upon  all.    [Fire  Ins.  Practice.] 

EXHIBIT. — In  Law  any  paper  produced  in  a  Court  of  Law  or  Equity  ;  or  referred  to  in 
affidavits  and  certified. 

EXITUS. — I.  Children ;  offspring.  2.  The  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  lands  and  tenements. 
3.  The  conclusion  of  the  pleadings. 

EX0MPHAL08.— A  hernia  or  rupture  at  or  near  the  navel. 

EXOTERIC— A  term  applied  to  an  effect  produced  by  a  cause  external  to,  and  independent 
of,  the  system.     The  opposite  of  Esoteric, 

EXPECTANCY. — Executory  ;  relating  to  something  in  the  future. 

EXPECTANT. — Depending  on  the  future ;  arising  out  of  probability,  mathematical  or 
otherwise. 

EXPECTANT  Estates.— Interests  to  come  into  possession  and  be  enjoyed  in  fulur9. 
They  are  of  two  sorts  at  Common  Law — reifersions  and  remainders. 

EXPECTATION.— This  word  has  several  significations  in  relation  to  Ins.  In  the  Doctrine 
of  Chances,  it  is  applied  to  any  contingent  event  on  the  happening  of  which  some  benefit 
is  expected.  This  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  the  rules  of  computation :  for  a  sum  of 
money  in  expectancy  when  a  particular  event  happens  has  a  determinate  value  before  that 
event  happens.  [Chances,  Doctrine  of.]  [Probability,  Mathematical  Theory 
OF.]  In  regard  to  Ins.  contracts,  ^'Expectation"  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  an 
opinion  or  belief,  and  may  influence  the  judgment  of  the  underwriter  in  the  acceptance  of 
a  risk.  Where  an  honest  statement  of  an  expectation,  opinion,  or  belief^  has  been  made, 
even  although  it  turns  out  unfounded,  it  will  not  invalidate  a  contract ;  but  if  made  with 
an  intention  to  deceive,  it  will  do  so.  The  points  arising  hereunder  will  be  reviewed 
under  Representations.  A  mere  possibility  or  expectation  cannot  be  insured. — Bonney, 

EXPECTATION  of  Life. — This  term  is  used  in  connexion  with  Ins.  topics  to  express  the 
expected  duration,  after  any  specified  age,  according  to  a  given  T.  of  mort.  It  is  the 
mean  number  of  future  years  which  individuals  exposed  to  obs.  have  been  found,  and 
therefore  may  be  expected,  one  with  another,  to  live.  The  term  is  a  technical  onc^  as 
may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  it  differs  altogether,  in  scientific  meaning,  from  the  tenn 
probable  life^  which  is  ascertained  in  the  manner  described  under  Equation  of  Life. 

This  apparent  confusion  of  ideas  has  led  some  writers  to  object  to  the  term  "Expec- 
tation of  Life  "  as  inapplicable  to  practical  purposes.  We  propose  to  pass  in  review  the 
main  authorities  on  the  point.  The  reader  may  test  for  himself  the  differing  results 
obtained  from  the  same  M  ort.  T.  By  the  processes  described. 

De  Moivre  was,  we  believe,  the  first  who  applied  this  term.  In  his  Essay  upon 
Annuities^  '725,  he  says: 

The  expectation  of  life  is  that  duration  which  mav  be  justly  expected  from  a  life  of  a  pTen  upe; 
and  is  properly  a  medium  between  the  lonf^er  and  shorter  durations  of  a  great  number  of  precemBf 
lives,  from  the  time  of  their  having  attainni  the  age  ^ven  to  the  time  of  their  extinction.  With  the 
Present  value  of  this  expectation,  the  proprietor  of  a  life  may  be  said  in  some  sense  to  have  purchased 
an  annuity  for  life,  of  which  the  rent  is  paid  him  ia  actual  duration,  and  thereby  to  have  taken  bit 
chance  of  an  uncertain  duration  as  an  equivalent  for  that  j^x/  duration  he  is  entitled  to  by  the  right  of 
his  expectation. 

For  the  hypothesis  which  he  employed  to  determine  the  expec.  of  life,  see  De  Mofvue's 
Hypothesis. 
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Mr.  Wejman  Lee,  in  his  Essay  on  Leases^  pub.  anonjrmously  1737,  fell  into  great  con- 
fusion from  want  of  the  necessary  scientific  knowledge  to  distinguish  between  "  expec. 
of  life*'  and  "prob.  of  life,"  in  the  manner  we  have  adready  explamed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Simpson,  in  his  Select  Exercises t  1752,  said:  * 

Bj  the  expectation  or  share  of  life  is  not  here  to  be  understood  that  particular  period  which  a 
person  hath  an  eqoal  chance  of  surviving ;  this  last  being  a  different  and  more  simple  consideration. 
The  expectation  of  a  life  (to  put  it  in  the  most  familiar  light)  may  be  taken  as  the  number  of  years  at 
which  the  purchase  of  an  annu.  granted  thereon,  without  discount  of  money,  ought  to  be  valued. 
"Which  number  of  years  will  differ  more  or  less  from  the  period  above  mention'd,  according  to  the 
different  degrees  01  mort.  to  which  the  several  stages  of  life  are  incident.  Thus  it  is  much  more  than 
an  equal  chance,  according  to  the  T.  of  the  prob.  of  life  [London,  T.  of  Mort.  for  ;  Simpson*s,  1752], 
that  an  infant  just  come  into  the  world  arrived  not  at  the  age  of  zo  years ;  yet  the  expectation  or 
•hare  of  life  due  to  it  upon  an  average  is  near  20  years.  The  reason  of  which  wide  difference  is  the 
great  excess  of  the  prob.  of  mort.  in  the  first  tender  years  of  life,  above  that  respecting  the  more 
nature  and  stronger  ages.  If  the  numbers  that  die  at  every  age  were  to  be  the  same,  the  two  Quantities 
above  specified  would  also  be  equal ;  but  when  the  said  numbers  become  continually  less  ana  less,  the 
expectation  must,  consequently,  be  the  greater  of  the  two. 

It  was  this  author  who  first  arranged  a  T.  of  expectations,  which  was  given  in  the 
preceding  work. 

In  1769  there  appeared  in  Pkil,  Trans,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Price  :  Observations  on  the 
Expectation  oj  Uves^  wherein  he  says : 

No  competent  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the  following  obs.,  without  a  clear  notion  of  what  the 
writers  on  Life  Annu.  auid  Rev.  have  called  the  Expec.  of  Life.  Perhaps  this  is  not  properly  under- 
stood ;  and  Mr.  De  Moivre's  manner  of  expressing  himself  about  it  is  very  liable  to  be  mistaken. 
The  most  obvious  sense  of  the  expec.  of  a  given  lite  is :  "  That  particular  number  of  years  which  a 
liiiB  of  a  given  age  has  an  equal  chance  of  enjoyine."  This  is  the  time  that  a  person  may  reasonably 
expect  to  live :  ror  the  chances  against  his  living  longer  are  greafer  than  those  for  it ;  and  therefore 
he  cannot  entertain  an  expectation  of  living  longer,  consistentlv  with  prob.  This  period  does  not 
coincide  with  what  the  writers  on  annu.  call  the  "  Expec.  of  Life,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  an 
uniform  decrease  in  the  prob.  of  life,  as  Mr.  Simpson  has  observed  [in  the  passage  already  quoted]. 
...  It  is  necessary  to  add  that,  even  on  this  supposition,  it  does  not  coincide  with  what  is  called 
the  "  Bzpec.  of  Life  "  in  any  case  of  joint  lives.    .    .    . 

This  he  proceeds  to  explain.     We  need  not  follow  him. 

Dr.  Price  originated  the  following  hypothesis,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  pop,  of  any 
given  place  from  the  B.  of  Mort.  of  that  place.  The  births  and  deaths  being  equal,  the 
number  of  ann.  births  multiplied  by  the  Expectation  of  a  child  just  born  wUl  be  the 
number  of  inhabitants, 

Hutton,  in  his  Mathematical  Diet,  1 796,  says  :  "  Expectation  of  Life  in  the  doctrine 
of  L.  Annu.  is  the  share  or  number  of  years  of  life,  which  a  person  of  a  givep  age  may, 
upon  an  equality  of  chance,  expect  to  live." 

Mr.  Milne,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annu,  and  Assu,  1 81 5,  speaks  of  the 
expec.  of  life  as  "  the  whole  time  which  each  of  them  may,  at  present,  reasonably  expect 
to  survive,    .    .    .    and  it  is  the  same  with  the  mean  duration  of  such  lives  after  that  age." 

In  his  art.  "Mort.,  Human,"  in  the  Encyclo.  Brit.^  the  same  author  speaks  of  it  as 
•*  the  portion  of  future  existence  which  an  individual  at  that  age  may  reasonably  exp>ect  to 
enjoy    ;  and  he  lays  down  the  following  propositions  : 

If  the  number  constantly  living  at  all  ages  be  divided  by  the  number  of  ann.  births,  the  quotient 
will  be  the  mean  duration  of  life  from  birth,  or  the  expec.  01  life  of  a  child  just  bom. 

Hence  also  it  appears  that  the  number  of  years  of  expec.  of  life  at  any  age  is  the  same  as  the 
Bomber  of  living  i>ersons  at  that  age  and  upwards,  out  of  which  one  dies  ann. 

Mr.  Robert  Rankin,  in  his  carefully  written  Treatise  on  Life  Ins.  and  Annu,  1830, 
says: 

The  Expec.  of  Life  is  a  term  frequently  used  without  a  proper  understanding  of  its  meaning.  It  is 
popolarlv  supposed  to  express  the  period  for  which  a  man  may  rationally  expect  to  live,  whereas  it 
very  seldom  coincides  with  it.  A  man  may  very  rationally  expect  to  live  to  that  term  which  he  has  an 
equal  chance  of  attaining,  or  at  which  the  number  of  his  contemporaries  will  be  reduced  to  one-half; 
hot  this  expec.,  or  the  average  duration  of  lives  of  his  standing,  may  differ  widely  from  such  term,  and 
is  in  £itct  found  to  exceed  it  almost  universally ;  the  reason  is  that  the  lives  of  some  among  the  latter 
half  will  probably  exceed  the  period  of  equal  division,  much  more  than  any  of  the  former  half  fall 
diort  of  it,  thus  enhancing  the  average  duration  of  lives  of  the  given  age,  which  is  properly  enough 
termed  the  expec. 

Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Health,  1836,  writing  of  the  expec.  of  life, 
says: 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  several  expressions  in  common  use  have  a  signification  perfectly 
synonymous  vrith  this  :  namely,  share  of  existence ^  mean  duration  of  life^  etc.  By  these  terms  is 
espressed  the  total  number  of  years,  including  also  the  fractional  part  of  a  year,  ordinarily  attained 
by  human  beings  from  and  after  any  given  age.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  1000  persons  enter  on  the 
86th  year  of  their  age :  suppose  the  number  of  years  and  days  which  each  one  of  them  lives  after- 
wards be  observed,  and  recorded ;  suppose  the  number  ultimately  attained  by  each  be  formed  into  a 
sum  total ;  suppose  this  total  be  divided  equally  among  the  1000 :  the  quotient  of  this  division  is  said  to 
be  each  one's  share  of  existence^  or  his  tnean  duration  of  life,  or  his  expec.  of  life.  Thus  of  the  1000 
persons  in  the  present  case  supposed  to  commence  the  age  of^  85,  suppose  the  number  of  years  they 
collectively  attain  amount  to  3500  years :  the  one-thousandth  part  of  the  3500  is  3^ :  three  years  an<i 
a  half  then  is  said  to  be  the  expec.  of  life  at  the  age  of  85,  because,  of  all  the  persons  originally 
starting,  this  is  the  equal  share  of  existence  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  each. 

Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  in  his  New  Rate  of  Mort.,  etc.,  1843,  says  : 

By  the  Expec.  of  Life  is  meant  the*  average  number  of  years  that  a  person,  at  any  age,  may  yet 
eipect  to  live,  taking  one  life  with  another.    For  example,  a  person  aged  30,  according  to  the 
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ezperiftnce  amonnt  assured  lives,  may  expect  to  live  34)  3rears  nearly,  or  in  other  words,  be  may 
expect  to  attain  the  age  of  64^  years  nearly. 

i'he  total  existence  enjoyed  in  any  one  year  by  tbe  number  of  persons  alive  at  an^  age  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year,  will  manifestly  be  as  many  years  as  there  are  persons  who  survive  the  jnu, 
*  added  to  the  existence  enjoyed  by  those  who  die  within  the  year.  And  of  those  who  die  within  the 
year,  it  is  prob.  that  as  many  die  at  equal  intervals  during  the  first  half  year,  as  die  at  the  same 
inter\-als  durini;  the  last  half  of  the  year,  or,  in  other  words,  that  of  those  who  die  in  any  one  year, 
taking  one  life  with  another,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that,  upon  an  average,  they  each  enjoy  one 
half  year's  existence— therefore,  the  total  existence  enjoyed  at  the  expiration  of  a  year,  by  those  alive 
at  any  frivcn  age  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  equal  in  number  to  those  who  survive  the  year,  plus 
one-half  of  those  who  died  within  the  year. 

Dr.  Farr,  in  the  6th  Rep.  of  Reg. -Gen.  1845,  says  : 

This  expression  is  generally  found  embarrassing  to  beginners  in  statistics,  who  are  natnrally  inclined 
to  suppose  that  the  hxpec.  of  Ltje,  is  tbe  time  which  it  is  prob.  that  a  child  will  live  or  that  he  may 
expect  io  live.  Die' term  "  Kxpec.  of  Life"  is  therefore  ambiguous;  and  maybe  replaced  by  jkcm 
////'/iVn^,  which  with  "probable  lifetime"  may  very  well  supply  the  place  01  vie  mcyenne  wcoA  v«r 
probable  borrowed  from  the  French. 

Mr.  F.  (j.  P.  Nelson,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  in  1845,  Contrihuiwns 
to  Vital  Statistics  [which  paper  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  subsequent  work  bearing  the 
same  title],  said  : 

For  many  purposes,  the  mode  of  representing  the  value  of  life  at  various  ages  under  the  expression 
"  Expec.  of  Life"  will  be  found  inadequate.  The  method  by  which  that  value  is  obtained  for  a  given 
age  involves  the  consideration  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  every  superior  age ;  and  therefore  in  my 
T.  the  expec.  of  life  even  at  younger  ages  will  be  affected  by  the  irregularities  of  mort.  at  the  older 
ages.  It  consequently  sometimes  happens  that  a  comparison  of  different  T.,  especially  at  the  yoonger 
and  middle  periods  of  life,  may  show  an  equal,  or  nearly  equal  expec,  while  there  are  in  reality  very 
different  chances  under  the  two  T.  of  living  a  given  number  of  years ;  and  again  Expec.  T.  may 
show  ver>'  different  values  for  the  same  age,  when,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  data,  there  are  equal 
chances  of  living  a  given  number  of  years. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen,  that  although  the  "  Expec.  of  Life"  expresses  the  tme 
average  duration  in  years  of  a  certain  number  of  individuals  at  a  given  age,  yet  it  does  not  represeat 
the  chances  of  surviving  an  equivalent  number  of  years  ,*  and  consequently  for  medical  ana  other 
purposes,  in  which  it  is  requirea  to  determine  the  relative  value,  improvement  or  other  change  whidi 
may  have  taken  place  within  a  given  period  of  life,  another  expression  must  be  found.     .     .     . 

He  then  sugi^ests  the  term  '* Equation  of  Life"  as  affording  a  better  method  of  com- 
parison.— See  Kquation  of  Life. 

In  the  8th  Rep.  of  Reg. -Gen.  Dr.  Farr  returns  to,  and  enlarges  upon,  the  expression 
as  follows  : 

Expectation  of  Life  \^  an  incorrect  terra  :  the  time  which  it  is  expected  z.  person  will  live  is  the  time 
which  it  is  an  even  chance  he  will  live  ;  it  is  the  r/Vr  probable  of  the  French,  and  is  correctly  expressed 
by  "probable  lifetime."  The  after- lifetime  can  only  be  the  same  as  the  probable  lifetime  on 
I)e^  Moivre's  hypothesis— that  the  sur\'iving  form  an  arithmetical  progression.  The  expression 
"  Expec.  of  Live,  '  first  used  by  De  Moivre,  is  correct  on  that  supposition,  which  is,  however,  in  itself 
quite  erroneous,  llie  idea  intended  to  be  expressed  by  "  Expectation  of  Life "  is  the  mean  iimt 
which  a  number  of  persons  of  any  instant  of  age  will  live  after  that  instant :  it  is  the  French  vie 
moyenne  ;  and  this  technical  idea  is  strictly  ana  shortly  expressed  \iy  after- lifetimie^  a  pure  English 
word,  formed  on  the  same  analogy  as  after-life^  after-times,  after-age,  after-fumn.  "All  of  a  tenor 
was  \.\\t\x  after- life y — Dryden. 

Mr.  Peter  Gray,  in  his  Life  Contiugencies^  etc.,  1S49,  says  (sec.  161): 

The  function,  with  the  consideration  of  which  we  have  been  occupied,  is  that  which  nsaallr  recehres 
the  appellation  of  the  Expec.  of  Lite.  This  appellation  it  seems  to  have  derived  from  its  being  die 
sum  of  the  prob.  of  the  life  or  combination  of  lives  that  may  be  in  question,  living  over  one  year, 
two  years,  three  vears,  etc.,  to  the  greatest  tabular  duration  of  that  life  or  combination  of  fives. 
Viewed  in  this  light — as  the  sum  of  a  series  of  prob.— the  function  may,  perhaps,  with  some  show  of 
propriety,  receive  the  appellation  to  which  reference  has  iust  been  made,  l^ut  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  expec.  is  freouently  received,  and  tbe  manner  in  which  the  function  it  designates  is  spoken  of, 
and  even  defined,  by  writers  on  life  contin.,  receives  no  countenance  from  the  nature  or  the  mode  <n 
derivation  of  that  function. 

Of  the  prevalent  misconceptions  on  this  subject,  one  is,  that  the  "  Expec."  at  a  specified  age,  coa> 
sidered  as  a  terra  of  years,  is  more  likely  than  any  other  term  to  be  the  actual  duration  of  that  life; 
and  another  is  that  it  denotes  a  term  of  years  which  the  life  in  question  is  as  likely  to  survive  as  not. 
Neither  of  these  notions  is  correct.  The  first  would  imply  that  the  year  in  which  a  life  is  most  likely 
to  fail  is  that  in  which  its  "  Expec."  terminates.  Hut  the  year  in  which  this  event  is  most  likely  to 
happen  is  obviously  that  succeeding  the  attainment  of  the  age  opposite  which  the  Mort.  T.  shows  the 
greatest  number  of  deaths.  Thus,  by  the  Carlisle  T.,  after  the  ith  year,  more  deaths  take  place  in 
the  7^th  year  than  in  anv  other.  In  this  vear,  therefore,  a  life  of  any  age,  from  ^  to  74  inclusiTei,  b 
by  this  T.  more  likely  to  fail  than  in  any  other  single  year  that  can  be  named ;  while  the  actual  eipec. 
of  but  few  of  those  intermediate  ages  will  be  found  to  terminate  in  their  75th  vear. 

The  second  notion  designates,  not  the  '*  Expec,"  but  the  term  (called  by  French  writers  la  vu 
probable\  during  which  the  number  of  lives  of  the  age  given  is  reduced  one- half.  This  term  does  not 
usually  aiffer  much  from  the  true  expec. ;  and  on  De  Moivre's  hypothesis,  of  a  uniform  distribution  of 
deaths,  from  amongst  the  number  living  at  a  given  age,  over  the  whole  period  of  future  existence,  it 
actually  coincides  with  it.  Still,  as  this  hypotnesis  is  in  accordance  with  no  T.  exhibiting  the  results 
of  actual  nbs.,  de<1urtions  from  it  cannot  be  received  as  true  exponents  of  the  law  of  mort. 

These  and  other  n(»tions  equally  unfounded,  which  are  entertained  by  many  in  reference  to  the 
mean  duration  of  life,  have,  no  doubt,  their  origin  in  the  name  "  Expec.  of  Life,"  by  which  this  functioB 
is  usually  designated,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  by  writers  on  the  subject.    .     .    . 

He  then  proceeds  to  criticize  Simpson,  Milne,  and  later  writers,  on  the  errors  and 
discrepancies  into  which  they  had  fallen  in  the  use  or  definition  of  this  term.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  follow  him  here. 

In  1857  the  late  Mr.  Charles  A.  M.  Willich  read  before  the  British  Asso.  a  paper 
On  thi  Expectation  of  Life,  [This  paper  will  be  found  in  the  Assu.  Mag,  vol.  vii.  p.  181.] 
The  writer  contends  that  no  law  had  **  hitherto  been  discovered,   by  which  a  correct  T. 
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of  Mort  could  be  constructed ;"  but,  assuming  the  Carlisle  T.  to  be  accepted  as  "  a 
nearer  approximation  to  the  actual  duration  of  human 
life  than  any  other  T.  of  Mort.  hitherto  in  use,"  he 
shows  how,  by  a  simple  hypothesis,  the  expectation 
of  life  may  be  obtained  "almost  identical  with  Milne's 
T.  for  a  long  series  of  years,  up  to  the  age  of  60  '* 
— that  is :  deduct  the  present  age  from  the  fixed 
arbitrary  number  86  :  and  two-thirds  of  the  difference 
gives  the  expec.  He  considers,  however,  that  the  dif- 
ferent groups  of  lives  existing  at  the  ages  5,  60,  and 
74,  "tall  under  different  laws;"  and  hence  he  varies 
the  expressions  of  his  formula  in  corresponding  de- 
grees, viz.  from  age  5  to  60,  deduct  the  present  age 
from  the  fixed  number  81^,  and  two-thirds  of  die 
difference  is  the  expec,  \  from  age  60  to  74,  deduct 
present  age  from  the  fixed  number  8i|,  and  half  the 
dijference  is  the  expec,;  firom  age  74  to  90,  deduct 
the  present  age  from  the  fixed  number  103,  and  orte- 
fourth  of  the  difference  is  the  exptc. 

He  i&mishes  a  T.  worked  out  on  this  hypothesis 
for  each  year  from  5  to  90,  and  compared  with  the 
expec.  by  the  Carlisle  T.  We  must  be  content  with 
the  annexed  quinquennial  abstract  thereof: 

In  vol.  vii.  of  Assu,  Mag,  (1858)  a  Formula  for 
(Mroximating  to  the  Expec,  of  Life  is  given  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Biden,  yielding  an  even  closer  approximation 
to  the  Carlisle  T. 

In  1859  Mr.  Charles  A.  M.  Willich  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper :  On  a 
Formula  giving  the  Expectation  of  Life  approxitnatrvdy^  wherein  he  applies  a  similar 
hypothesis  to  that  previously  noticed  to  the  English 
Life  T.  No.  2.  Here,  between  the  ages  $  and  60, 
he  deducts  the  present  age  from  the  fixed  number  80, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  difference  is  the  expec.  We  give 
the  annexed  quinquenmal  example  : 

Mr.  W.  £.  Brabrook,  in  an  aole  letter  to  the  Assu, 
Mag.  1863  [vol.  X.  page  350],  on  the  Insurance  of 
Diseased  Lives,   says :    **  Reflection  will  show  that 
the  term  Expec.  of  Life  means  nothing  whatever.  .  .  . 
It  is  merely  an  arithmetical  result" 

Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague,  M.A.,  in  a  paper  On  the 
Limitation  of  Risks^  etc.,  read  before  the  Institute 
of  Actuaries  in  1866,  and  pub.  in  Assu,  Mag,  xiii. 
p.  20^  sa3rs : 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  "  Expec.  of  Loss  "  is  analogfoas 
to  the  "  Expec.  of _  Life  at    a  j^^en   age/'  called  by  some 
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u  analogous  to  the  "  most  prob.  duration  of  life  "•  that 
term  of  years^  which  is  more  Ukely  than  any  other  to  be  the 
duration  of  life.  This  is  not  the  same  as  the  term  of  years 
(called  by  French  writers "i^  vu  probable'')  which  it  is  as  «     ^     ^     ,.  •   « 

likely  as  not  that  a  given  person  will  surrive.  ...  To  take  an  example :  By  the  Carlisle  T,, 
a  person  of  the  age  of  30  has  an  "  Expec.  of  Life "  equal  to  34-34  years.  But  since,  according 
to  the  Carlisle  T.,  more  persons  over  the  age  of  4  die  at  the  age  of  74  than  at  anv  other  age, 
the  "  most  prob.  duration  of  life  "  is  44*5  years.  Agam ;  since  of  the  persons  living  at  the  age  of  30, 
one-half  attain  the  age  of  66^  but  not  67,  it  follows  that  the  time  which  a  person  of  30  years  of  age  has 
an  even  chance  of  surviving  is  a  little  over  36  years. 

The  Expec  of  Life,  according  to  any  particular  Mort  T.,  is  deduced  by  simple  process 
from  the  T.,  as  orig.  constructed.  For  convenience  of  reference,  we  have  given  the 
expec.  col.  as  port  of  each  Mort.  T.,  and  shall  continue  to  do  so  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  work.  In  the  Supplement  we  shall  bring  together  all  the  expec.  cols,  into  one  T., 
in  view  of  affording  greater  facilities  for  comparison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  cols,  of  expec.  constitute  the  chief  element  of  interest 
to  non-professional  readers.  In  these  each  one  sees  what  he  supposes  to  be  his  prob. 
span  of  participation  in  the  pleasures  and  cares  of  life ;  and,  perhaps,  the  tendency  is 
rather  to  cause  a  disres^ard  of  the  chances  of  early  death. 

For  those  who  consmt  these  cols,  for  more  practical  purposes,  the  following  add.  notes 
are  appended. 

Dr.  Adams  Allen,  in  his  Medical  Examinations  for  Life  Insurance^  1869,  speaking  in 
regard  to  the  use  to  be  made  of  an  Expec.  T.  by  medical  officers,  offers  the  following 
suggestive  obs. : 

It  should  be  recollected  that,  in  individual  cases,  the  Expec.  of  Life  may  be  increased  by  passing 
beyond  certain  ages— a  fact  wholly  ignored  by  the  T.  Thus,  for  example,  where  there  is  clearly  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  phthisis— when  parents,  or  brothers,  or  sisters,  have  died  of  the  disease  before 
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25  or  30,  and  the  party  has  lived,  and  is  now  in  g:ood  health,  at  the  age  of  40  half  the  danger  may  be 
said  to  have  passed ;  at  50,  three-fourths,  or  four-fifths  ;  and  at  60,  but  a  mere  modicum  remains— 
certainly  not  over  onc-fittccnth  or  twentieth ;  if,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  to  exist  beyond  that  of 
other  persons  without  hereditary  predisposition  of  any  sort.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  to  goat, 
urinary  diseases,  insanity,  apoplexy,  par.ilysis,  etc.,  increases  with  the  progress  of  declining  years.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that,  when  T.  indicate  a  prog^ressive  diminution  of  the  lite  expcc.,  this  idea  should  be 
modified  and  corrected  by  a  full  understanding  of  the  hereditary,  constitutional,  or  acquired  tendency 
to,  or  relief  from,  special  forms  of  disease. 

In  the  lectures  by  Mr.  W.  Sutton,  B.A.,  to  the  students  of  the  Inst,  of  Act.  1872  [pubt 
in  Assu,  Mag.  vol.  xvi.  p.  434],  there  occur  the  following  passages : 

Now,  although,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  the  meaning  of  the  term  Ezpec.  of  Life  at  any  a^  it  a 
perfectly  simple  matter,  yet,  from  various  causes,  this  phrase  has  been  the  source  of  endless  contnsion. 

The  first  confusion  has  b<^n  to  consider  the  expec.  as  the  number  of  years  which  it  is  prob.  that  a 
person  of  the  ago  x  will  live.    ... 

Another  misuse  of  the  term  Expcc.  of  Life  arises  thus  :  Suppose  that  the  average  duration  of  hnmaa 
existence  in  England,  in  the  year  1840,  was  found  to  be  34  years,  and  in  i860,  to  be  32  jrears— in  odier 
words,  that  the  expec.  of  life  at  the  ago  o,  or  birth,  had  decreased  2  years  during  that  interval  of  so 
years,  what  conclusion  can  we  draw  from  this  result,  as  to  the  relative  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  at  the  two  epochs  ?  Clearly  none  whatever,  unless  we  know  the  proportion  betwcsen  ^ 
numbers  living  at  each  a^o  of  the  two  epochs.  And  yet,  over  and  over  again,  results  of  this  kind  are 
quoted  to  show  that  certain  countries  arc  declining  in  material  prosperity  and  physical  vigour,  or  the 
reverse. 

Another  blunder  into  which  this  phrase  Expec.  of  Life  has  led— and  I  am  afraid  still  leads— many 
persons,  has  to  do  with  the  application  of  Mort.  T.  to  pecuniary  matters.  Few  persons,  exc^ 
actuaries,  can  see  why  an  annu.  on  a  man's  life  is  not  the  same  thing  as  an  annu.  certain  for  a  term  of 
vears  equal  to  his  expec.  of  life  as  given  by  the  Mort.  T.  employea;  and  although  this  mistake  hat 
l>cen  repeatedly  corrected,  it  is  over  and  over  again  misleading  some  one.    .    .    . 

It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  Expec.  of  Life  varies  with  diflferent  LocalUUs; 
this  will  be  spoken  of  under  Locality,  Lnfluenxe  of.   Also  with  different  Occupations; 
this  will  be  spoken  of  under  Occupatio.ns,  Influence  of. 
[After  Lifetime].    [Equation  of  Life.]    [Mean  Lifetime.]    [Prob.  of  Life.] 

EXPECTATION  of  Loss. — A  technical  term  applied  by  Mr.  Sprague  to  the  investigation 
of  the  affairs  of  Ins.  Asso.  It  comprehends  not  only  the  numWr  of  contingencies  which 
may  occur,  but  the  prob.  pecuniary  result,  which  has  to  be  estimated  with  due  regard  to 
the  maximum  amount  retained  on  any  single  risk.  It  is  'Uhe  loss  which  it  is  an  even 
chance  that  the  claims  of  the  year  will  not  fall  short  of." — See  Expected  Mort.; 
Limitation  of  Risks. 

EXPECTED  Losses,  Ins.  of. — All  Ins.  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  in  view  of  expected 
losses ;  certainly  of  prob.  losses.  But  a  pol.  of  Marine  Ins.  against  all  *'  Expected 
Ix)sses "  would  be  a  contract  of  a  very  undefined  character,  and  would  embrace,  for 
instance,  the  risk  of  damages  that  a  shipowner  might  become  liable  to  pay  in  consequence 
of  his  ship  running  down  another.  It  was  thought  in  Ddanoy  v.  Stoddart,  before  the 
Common  Pleas,  18 14,  that  such  an  ins.  would  be  illegal.  But  by  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  AfHcndment  Act^  1862  [25  &  26  Vict.  c.  6.^],  sees.  54  and  55,  such  ins.  are  now  rendered 
legal.  The  precise  limits  of  the  risk  undertaken  should,  however,  be  specified  ;  for,  if  not, 
serious  questions  may  arise.  Sec  Taylor  and  others  v.  DcTifar^  1864  (33  L.  J.»  Q.  B.,  p.  141). 
Such  a  pol.,  too,  might  be  held  to  cover  loss  on  exchange  ;  and  many  other  risks  outade 
ordin.  pol.  of  this  class.  So  with  F.  pol.  In  fact  the  nature  of  the  **  Expected  Losses" 
must  l>e  in  some  measure  defmed  ;  or  the  payment  will  only  be  made  according  to  the 
usage  incident  to  the  particular  branch  of  ins.  in  question.  [Marine  Ins.,  Practice  of.1 

EXPECTED  Mort. — Any  life  office  may  now  with  coniparative  ease  estimate  its  expected 
mort.,  by  means  of  the  col.  insertetl  in  nearly  all  Life  T.  of  modem  construction :  **Prob. 
of  dying  within  one  year  " — that  is,  the  prob.  of  any  person  of  a  given  age  dying  daring 
the  next  succeeding  year  of  age.  Multiply  the  prob.  at  each  age  by  the  number  of  poL 
on  lives  existing  at  that  age ;  and  the  result  gives  the  number  of  lives  that  ought  to  die 
out  of  those  existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  result  will  want  some  correctin|s, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  regard  to  pol.  which  may  lapse  or  be  surrendered,  on  the  other,  in 
regard  to  new  entrants  during  the  year.  But  these  points  are  well  understood  by  all 
modem  actuaries.  The  final  result,  multiplied  by  the  average  amount  of  the  pol.  in  the 
office,  should  furnish  the  approximate  amount  of  the  "Expected  Claims"  during  the  year. 
There  is,  however,  always  the  contingency  that  the  mort.  of  any  one  year  may  fiedl  upon 
large  pol.,  or  the  reverse.     [Expectation  of  Loss.]    [Limitation  of  Risk.] 

EXPECTED  Profits,  Ins.  of. — Expected  profits  may  be  insured  in  the  U.  K.,  in  the 
U.  S.,  in  Holland,  and  in  some  other  continental  countries ;  but  not  in  France,  where  it 
is  laid  down  that  only  an  acquired  profit  may  be  insured.  But  in  order  to  except  such 
insurances  from  the  operation  of  the  law  against  Gambling  Ins.,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
insured  have  an  interest  in  the  property  out  of  which  the  profits  are  expected  to  proceed ; 
and  the  risk  must  be  properly  defined  as  on  expected  profits.  It  has  been  further  held 
in  several  cases,  and  especially  laid  down  in  Chopc  v.  Reynolds^  1859,  that  where  sudi 
profits  are  ins.  against  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the  liability  of  the  underwriters  does  not 
attach,  unless  the  profits  themselves  are  lost  by  the  perils  insured  against.  A  few  cases 
will  make  this  plain. 

In  Hiuricksen  v.  Margetson^   1776,  the  pol.  was  from   Bordeaux  to  HambuT]|,  on 
indigo  valued  at  ;f96oo,  under  which  pol.  was  a  memorandum,  **the  following  1^  on' 
imaginary  profit  at  3|  p.c,  and  in  case  of  loss  to  pay  without  further  proof  of  interest 
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than  this  pol."  The  plaintiff  stated  that  the  "imaginary  profit"  named  in  the  memorandum 
was  understood  and  meant  to  be  the  profit  which  the  said  cargo  of  indigo  would  produce 
upon  the  sale  thereof  at  Hamburg  if  the  same  should  arrive  there  in  safety  ;  that  the 
cargo  was  on  board  to  the  value  insured  ;  that  he  was  interested  in  the  cargo  and  its 
imaginary  profit ;  that  the  ship  and  cargo  were  lost  on  the  voyage  by  the  perils  of  the  sea  ; 
and  that  the  cargo  and  profit  were  wholly  lost  to  him.  The  case  was  tried  before  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  was  determined  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff.  An  application  for  a  new  trial 
was  refused  by  the  Court. 

In  Webster  v.  De  Tastet,  1797 1  Jt  was  Aeld,  that  where  a  mate,  or  a  sailor,  is  to  receive 
something  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  in  lieu  of  wages,  e.g.  slaves,  he  cannot  insure  it ;  nor 
can  he  recover  the  value  of  such  thing  in  an  action  against  his  agent  for  negligence  in  not 
causing  such  an  ins.  [7  T.  R.  157.]  This  is  on  the  well-known  principle,  peculiar  to 
nearly  all  maritime  codes,  that  a  seaman  cannot  ins.  his  wages. 

In  1798  arose  the  great  case  of  Craufurd  v.  Hunter^  known  generally  as  the  "  case  of 
the  Dutch  ships,"  in  which  various  points  regarding  the  ins.  of  expected  profits  were 
involved.  This  case,  which  was  before  the  Courts  for  some  years,  we  shall  have  to  deal 
with  as  a  leading  one  under  Insurable  Interest. 

In  Hodgson  v.  Glover^  1805,  upon  an  ins.  on  profits  valued  at  £400,  the  plaintiff 
declared  as  for  a  total  loss,  and  it  appeared  that  after  the  shipwreck,  by  which  many  of 
the  slaves,  on  the  profits  of  whom  the  ins.  was  made,  were  lost,  but  the  remainder  reached 
the  market,  and  were  there  sold  ;  and  it  did  not  appear  what  profit  was  made  on  them,  or 
whether,  if  all  had  arrived,  any  profit  would  have  been  made ;  though  it  was  found  that 
the  produce  of  those  who  were  sold  did  not  give  a  profit  upon  the  whole  adventure : — 
//e/df  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  recover.  JVb/e. — The  whole  adventure  was  a 
voyage  from  Liverpool  to  Africa,  and  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  profits 
were  only  ins.  from  St.  Vincents  (after  the  ship  arrived  there)  to  her  last  port  of  discharge 
in  the  West  Indies.    [6  East,  316.] 

In  the  case  of  /^outA  v.  Thompson ^  1809,  where  the  captors  of  a  vessel  (being  the 
officers  and  crew  of  one  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ships)  insured  an  interest  in  the 
captured  vessel  before  any  adjudication  by  a  Prize  Court  had  been  made,  and  where  the 
captors  had  no  claim  to  prize  under  the  Prize  Acts,  Lord  EUenborough  laid  it  down  that 
the  captors  had  no  insurable  interest,  as  they  could  claim  nothing  of  right,  but  only 
ex  gratia  of  the  Crown ;  adding,  tersely,  **a  man  has  no  right  to  an  indemnity  because 
he  has  lost  the  chance  to  receive  a  gift."    [11  East,  426.] 

It  was  held  in  Eyre  v.  Glover^  181 2,  that  ins.  maybe  made  on  profits  generally,  without 
more  description,  and  engrafted  on  a  pol.  on  ship  and  goods,  in  the  common  printed  form 
for  a  certain  voyage  ;  with  a  return  of  prem.  for  short  interest ;  the  insured  proving  an 
interest  in  the  cargo.     [16  East,  218 ;  3  Camp.  276.] 

In  Devaux  v.  Steele^  1840,  the  circumstances  were  as  follow.  The  French  Law 
provides  that  **  the  vessel  which  shall  have  fished,  either  in  the  Pacific  by  doubling  Cape 
Horn,  or  by  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  or  to  the  south  of  Cape  Horn,  at 
62  degrees  of  latitude  at  the  least,  shall  obtain  on  its  return  a  supplemental  bounty,  if  it 
brings  back  in  the  produce  of  its  fishing  one-half  at  least  of  its  burthen,  or  if  it  can  prove 
a  navigation  of  16  months  at  least : " — Held^  i.  That  a  vessel  which  had  caught  fish  to  the 
amount  of  half  its  burthen  in  the  Atlantic,  then  doubled  Cape  Horn  and  nshed  without 
success,  and  was  lost  within  16  months  after  setting  sail,  had  not  complied  with  the  con* 
ditions  of  the  law,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  bounty.  2.  That  the  practice  of  the  French 
Law  to  allow  the  bounty  under  such  circumstances  was  a  mere  matter  of  expectation,  and 
did  not  constitute  a  vested  interest  which  could  be  the  subject  of  ins.  [8  Scott,  637  ; 
6  Bing.  N.  C.  358.] 

In  Royal  Exchange  Ins.  Corp.  v.  M^Swiney^  1850,  the  facts  were  as  follow.  M'Swiney 
agreed  to  buy  6000  bags  of  rice,  supposed  to  have  been  shipped  at  Madras  on  board  the 
E.  B.,  to  arrive  on  or  before  the  end  of  May,  and  guaranteed  equal  to  samples,  at  19/. 

Lcwt.  He  agreed  to  sell  the  same  600  bags  at  2ar.  €d,  p.  cwt.  on  the  like  terms  ;  that  he 
d  just  reason  to  expect  by  reason  of  the  contracts  and  the  arrival  of  the  rice  to  make  a 
profit  of  ;f  675  ;  and  thereupon  caused  a  pol.  to  be  effected  **  on  profit  on  rice  laden  or  to 
De  loaden  on  board  the  E.  B.  at  and  from  Madras,  beginning  the  adventure  on  the  goods 
and  merchandizes  from  and  immediately  following  the  loading  thereof  on  board  the  ship 
at  Madras."  When  the  E.  B.  was  at  Madras  ready  to  receive  the  6000  bags  on  board, 
which  were  lying  ready  to  be  shipped,  and  when  1200  bags  had  been  put  on  board,  she 
was  blown  out  to  sea,  and  so  damaged  that  the  1200  bags  were  spoiled,  and  she  was 
prevented  from  taking  on  board  the  remaining  4800  bags,  which  were  sent  to  Lond.  in 
d.nother  ship  and  arrived  in  June.  The  E.  B.,  naving  been  repaired,  arrived  in  Lond.  in 
Nov.  The  Ins.  Co.  paid  M'Swiney  for  the  loss  of  profit  on  the  1200  bags,  but  refused 
to  pay  anything  for  the  loss  of  profit  on  the  4800  bags : — Heldy  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber: 
I.  That  M'Swiney  had  an  insurable  interest  in  the  expected  profit  on  the  rice,  and  might, 
by  a  pol.  adapted  to  the  case,  have  insured  that  special  interest  from  the  time  that  the 
rice  was  appropriated  by  the  vendors  and  ready  to  be  shipped  at  Madras,  against  any  of 
the  events  by  which  it  might  be  defeated,  viz.  loss  of  the  ship,  or  the  whole  of  the  rice, 
or  part  of  the  rice,  or  the  delay  of  the  voyage. 
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2.  That  2ccrjriinz  ro  the  mi^nfng  of  tiie  poL  M'Swxney  ins.  the  ordinary  profit  on 
rice,  ztA  f^lj  a^&st  lo&iea  br  pcrfli  of  rbe  sea  direcslj  afiSectxng  the  rice,  and  oooseqacndy 
the  prof:L.«  on  the  rice  ;  azid  therefore  the  poL  arracheii  ocij  oo  such  rice  as  was  actnallj 
put  or.  :>oar  i. 

3.  Th^:  if  '±e  poL  attached  to  the  pro£:  of  the  rice  on  shoce,  there  had  been  no  loss  of 
that  prof:t  [on  the  4Scx>  ba^]  hj  per.ii  of  the  seas,  bat  ooIt  a  retardalioo  of  the  Toyage^ 
which  wa.i  not  :n.a.  agair^t  by  the  poL     [14  Q.  B.  634  ;  19  L.  J.,  Q.  B^  222.] 

In  C*4^/«f  V.  Rfyncid:,  1 559.  A  bought  go>i5  of  B,  to  arrxve  at  Briuol  b^  the  ship  Jama 
Daly  frrjm  the  West  Coajt  ot  Africa.  2nd  effected  an  ins.  with  C  against  the  ordinary 
f>er;lii,  with  a  mcmonnd-im,  indorsed  on  the  poL  declaring  the  ins.  to  be  "on  prc^t  in 
palm-oil  valued  at  the  rate  of  3  guineas  p.c  per  J^wga  DalyP  The  yama  Daly  while 
on  her  voyage  to  Bristol,  vith  the  oil  co  board,  was  lost  by  a  peril  insared  against,  bat 
the  oil  wa.s  brought  home  undamaged  by  another  vesel,  and  was  sold  by  B  to  a  third 
f^erv^n  : — Held,  that  there  had  been  no  such  lo^  of  the  sabject-matter  of  ins.  as  was  con- 
templated by  the  poL    [5  C.  B.,  X.  S.,  642  ;  2S  L.  J.,  C.  P.,  194.] 

Mr.  May,  in  hi^  excellent  Ijtu.*  of  Ins.,  1^73*  gi^cs  as,  on  the  authority  of  French  ▼.  Hopi 
Ins,  Co.  ^a  case  which  we  have  not  vet  seen\  the  law  as  it  stands  in  the  U.S.  : 


Sarh  ezpectMl  pro€ts  are  ttill  insizrable  tbon^  th«  insured  maj  have  00  absolote  ownership  fai  the 
proptrrtj  oat  of  which  the  profcu  are  expected  to  arise,  bet  merelj  a  ri^ht,  if  be  tfaoold  so  elect,  to 
take  it  on  certain  terms  andTcomiiitioBs.  in  a  certain  event ;  as  where  one  parchaaes  for  a  considexatioa, 
then  paid,  the  ri^t  to  take  a  portion  of  a  cargo  expected  to  arrire,  oa  the  payment  of  a  certain  fnrdwr 
sum.  if  on  the  arrii>-al  he  shall  so  elect. 

Referring  to  the  exception  we  have  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  art  in 
regard  to  France,  where  the  rule  is  held  to  be,  that  not  an  expected,  bat  only  an  acqoired 
interest  can  be  ins. ,  it  seems  necessary  to  point  oat  the  ins.  of  crops  against  the  risks  of 
frosts,  hail,  floods,  and  other  risks  of  this  dass,  is  very  general  in  that  country  ;  and  these, 
as  we  have  seen,  properly  come  ander  the  designation  of  expected  profits ;  but  there  is 
this  conformity  with  the  general  rule  even  here,  that  the  insured  has  an  interest  in  the 
property  out  of  which  the  profits  are  to  proceed.  We  may  consider  with  advantage  what  a 
modem  French  writer,  Alauzd,  1844,  says  upon  the  subject : 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  contract  that  the  thtn^  exist,  and  that  the  interest  be  bon 
at  the  moment  of  the  makine  of  the  contract.  Thus,  crops  may  be  validly  insured  against  haul  auid 
frost,  or  any  other  risk,  even  before  they  are  sown  ;  bat  from  the  moment  when  the  crop  begins  to  take 
root  or  banch,  the  contract  will  be  perfect  and  susceptible  of  execution.  Until  then  tt  is  only  a  COS' 
citional  ins. 

In  this  way  the  practice  is  made  to  conform  to  the  general  requirements  of  the  law. 
[Gambling  Ins.]  [Insurable  Int.]  [Interest  or  no  Int.]  [Profits,  Ins.  op.] 
ryALLEi)  Pol.] 

EXPECTORATION.—The  act  of  ejecting  matters  from  the  chest     The  term  is  sometimes 
applierl  to  the  matter  ejected,  which  is,  however,  more  properly  termed  sputum, — Bramde, 

EXPENSES  FOR  Shifts  Use.  —General  average  losses  are  divided  into  two  great  classes  : — 
I.  Those  which  arise  from  sacrifices  of  part  of  the  ship,  or  part  of  the  cargo,  purpofidly 
made  in  order  to  save  the  whole  adventure  from  perishing.  2.  Those  which  arise  out  oit 
extraordinary  expenses  incurred  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  ship  and  cargo.  Mr. 
Amould  points  out  that  there  are  two  main  questions  which  determine  whether  any  gifen 
expenditure  ought  to  found  a  claim  to  contribution  in  gen.  average  :  I.  Was  it  of  an 
extraordinary  nature?  In  other  words,  was  it  anything  more  than  those  ordinary  disburse- 
ments of  the  voyage  which  are  necessary  for  keeping  the  ship  in  a  proper  condition  to 
transport  the  cargo,  and  which  the  o^Tier  of  the  goods  has  therefore  a  right  to  demand  of 
the  owner  of  the  ship,  without  being  called  on  to  contribute  towards  their  payment?  8. 
Even  supposing  the  expenditure  to  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  was  it  also 
incurred  for  the  joint  benefit  of  both  ship  and  cargo  ?  If  the  answer  to  both  these  qaestions 
be  in  the  affirmative,  the  expenditure  ought,  on  principle,  to  be  made  good  to  tne  party 
who  has  incurred  it  by  those  who  have  benefited  by  it ;  in  other  words,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  gen.  average  loss.  If  in  the  negative,  then  the  expenditure  either  comes 
under  the  head  of  those  petty  averages  which  the  shipowner  himself  must  bear  without 
any  claim  on  his  underwriter,  or  it  constitutes  a  particular  average  loss,  for  iHiich  the 
underwriter  on  the  ship,  or  on  the  freight,  is  liable.  He  amplifies  these  deductions  at 
follows : 

From  these  principles  it  follows  that,  where  a  ship  has  either  cut  away  her  masts  or  rigginf ,  or  has 
been  so  damaf^cd  by  a  storm  that  it  is  necessary,  for  tbe  safety  of  both  ship  and  cargo,  to  put  into  a 
port  of  distress  for  repairs,  all  the  expenses  inseparably  connected  with  the  act  of  first  putting  into, 
and  afterwards  clcarinf;^  out  of,  sucb  a  port  of  distress  give  the  shipowner  a  claim  to  a  general  areraga 
contribution  ;  and  this  upon  the  plain  ground  that  these  expenses  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  an 
oxtrnordinarv  measure  taken  for  the  general  preservation. 

'lliis  includes  port  dues  and  charges,  and  sums  paid  in  remuneration  of  services  rendered  in  bringiag 
the  ship  into  port,  and  in  clearing  her  out  again,  pilotage,  towage  of  a  disabled  ship  into  a  port  at 
distress,  charges  of  taking  off  anchors  and  cables,  and  rendering  assistance  generally,  wages  of  pe<q^ 
employed  to  guard  property  during  the  repairs,  or  of  cutting  a  way  for  the  ship  through  the  ice  when 
she  has  become  frozen  up  in  a  port  of  distress,  and  all  charges  of  a  similar  kind. 

Dut  none  of  these  charges  can  be  allowed  in  gen.  average,  when  the  ship  puts  in  merely 
in  consequence  of  contrary  winds,  or  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  water  and  provisions. 
In  such  cases  they  fall  under  the  head  of  petty  averages,  and  are  borne  by  the  shipowner 
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alone.    But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  expenses  which  come  within  gen.  average,  and 
which  Amould  enumerates  as  follows : 

All  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  preparing  for  the  refitment  of  the  ship  in  the  port  of 
distress.  Thus,  when,  in  order  to  repair  the  ship,  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  dischage  the 
cargo,  all  the  expense  of  unloading,  warehousing,  and  rc-loading  it,  comes  into  general  average, 
because  incurred  for  the  joint  benefit  both  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo,  that  it  may  be  preserved.  Yet  it  is 
only  when  these  charges  are  necessarily  incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  of  the  cargo,  that 
they  can  be  allowed  to  give  claim  to  contribution.  If  the  cargo  were  merel}^  unloaded  in  oraer  to 
preserve  it,  in  cases  where  the  ship  might  have  been  equally  well  repaired  without  its  removal,  the 
expense  thus  caused  would  not  constitute  a  general  average  claim. 

So  the  charge  of  removing  the  ship's  stores,  after  the  cargo  is  out  of  her,  is  not  allowed  to  give  such 
claim,  being  an  expense  incurred  for  the  sake  of  the  ship  only.    .    .     . 

He  adds: 

All  the  expenses  attendant  upon  raising  money  abroad  for  gen.  average  puiposes  ought,  on  principle, 
to  be  made  good  by  a  gen.  average  contribution,  including  exchange,  int.  or  discount  on  bills,  and  the 
maritime  int.  in  case  of  bottomry ;  but,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Benecke,  not  iJ^e  prems.  paid 
for  ins.  on  sums  thus  advanced  for  gen.  average  purposes. 

The  subject  will  be  again  spoken  of  under  Gen.  Average. 
EXPENSES  OF  Extinguishing  Fires. — See  Fire  Extinguishment,  Expenses  of. 
EXPENSES  OF  Management  of  Ins.  Asso. — From  time  to  time  this  question  comes 
prominently  to  the  front  ;  but  never  did  it  engage  more  serious  attention  than  in  the 
year  1874,  when  many  of  the  leading  authorities  upon  Ins.  practice  freely  expressed  their 
views  concerning  it.  We  have,  indeed,  no  intention  of  following  these  learned  authorities 
into  details ;  for  it  is  but  too  obvious  that  their  opinions,  so  far  from  being  impartial, 
are  generally  warped,  more  or  less,  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  asso.  whose 
destinies  are,  for  the  time  being,  in  their  keeping.  Indeed  this  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise. A  few  general  principles  may  aid  to  guide  us  to  practical  conclusions  ;  and  these 
will  apply  to  ins.  asso.  of  all  classes ;  although  it  is  to  life  ins.  asso.  more  particularly 
that  the  interest  and  importance  of  the  question  may  be  said  to  attach. 

In  the  early  years  of  ins.  asso.  the  question  is  one  rather  for  the  share-  than  the  pol.- 
holders.  A  certain  expenditure  has  to  be  incurred  before  any  bus.  can  be  transacted  ; 
and  a  certain  add.  expenditure  must  be  incurred  in  bringing  up  the  business  to  paying 
proportions.  The  limit  of  the  expenditure  in  building  up  the  bus.  should  be  such  that  the 
future  profits  on  the  bus.  obtained  may  not  only  bear  the  burden  of  current  expenses 
when  the  cap.  account  shall  be  closed,  but  will  contribute  to  the  replacement  of  the  cap. 
expended  in  the  foundation.  If  this  be  not  so,  then  the  enterprise  must  be  regarded  as  a 
iauure. 

There  are  in  practice  two  classes  of  asso.  which  present  different  aspects  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  foundation  expenses  upon  them  : — i.  Mutual.     2.  Proprietary. 

1.  Mutual  Asso. — The  theory  of  a  mut.  ins.  asso.  is  that  all  expenditure  has  to  be  borne 
by  the  prems.;  and  the  pol. -holders  agree  to  the  depreciation  of  the  amount,  and  therefore 
the  security,  of  the  accumulated  fund  in  the  earlier  years,  for  the  sake  of  participating  in 
the  full  profits  of  the  enterprise  at  a  later  period.  In  practice  no  mut.  ins.  asso.  is  now 
attempted  to  be  formed  without  the  aid  of  a  guarantee  cap.,  in  some  shape,  to  take  the 
burden  of  the  foundation  expenses  ;  and  this  of  course  has  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  profits 
of  future  trading.  Until  that  be  done,  the  mut.  feature,  as  ordinarily  understood,  does 
not  come  into  play. 

2.  Proprietary  Cos, — In  founding  a  proprietigry  ins.  co.  the  shareholders  are  supposed  to 
understand  that  it  is  their  capital  which  must  be  at  stake  in  the  experiment.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  expend  a  portion  of  this,  not  only  in  the  orig.  foundation,  but  in  building  up 
a  bus.  which  is  thereafter,  if  successful,  to  be  self-sustaining ;  and  something  more,  viz.  it 
will  have  to  defray  all  current  expenses,  and  contribute  gradually  to  the  replacement  of 
the  cap.  orig.  expended  ;  and  while  all  this  is  going  on,  the  pol. -holders  must  be  kept 
safe,  at  the  risk. of  the  shareholders.  In  a  word,  so  much  of  the  prems.  received  must  be 
retained  as  will  provide  the  necessary  ins.  fund.  The  bulk  of  the  expenses  thus  falls  on 
the  cap. 

So  Mir  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  asso.  In  a  mut.  asso., 
unprotected  by  a  guarantee  cap.,  the  pol.-holders  stand  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  failure. 
They  may  not  only  have  their  pol.  unprotected  by  a  sufficient  ins.  fund,  but  they  may  be 
held  liable  for  the  outside  engagements  of  the  asso.  We  will  not  pursue  this  aspect  of 
the  subject,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  suppose  it  will  ever  be  attempted  to 
found  another  purely  mut  ins.  asso.  in  the  U.  K.  The  time  has  gone  by  ;  the  difficulties 
are  too  formidable. 

It  may  be  further  observed  too,  that  all  we  have  hitherto  said  will  apply  to  any  trading 
asso.,  and  is  not  peculiar  to  ins.  asso.  We  now  propose  to  consider  the  special  pecu- 
liarities of  ins.  asso.  in  this  matter  of  Expenses  of  Management. 

It  may  be  said  of  all  branches  of  Ins.  bus.  that  the  prem.  charged  is  made  up  of  two 
distinct  parts,  which  either  theory  or  practice  has  defined,  viz. — I.  The  charge  necessary 
for  undertaking  the  risk  incurred.  2.  Such  a  sum  as  will  provide  for  the  expenses  incident 
to  the  carrying  on  of  the  bus. ,  having  regard  to  its  peculiar  nature.  The  entire  prem. 
charged  by  any  particular  asso.  must  not  be  arbitrary,  but  has  to  be  regulated  by  the 
practice  of  other  cos. ;  as  also  have  the  risks  which  are  to  be  covered  in  respect  of  that 
prem.     In  manufacturing  and  some  other  enterprises,  improvements  in  the  process  of 
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manufacture  and  working  come  in,  and  widen  the  margin  of  profit.  With  ins.  assa 
there  are  no  such  outside  advantages.  But  there  is  yet  another,  and  a  ikr  more  important, 
distinction. 

In  Commerce  every  individual  article  produced  is  made  to  yield  its  own  specific  profit, 
apart  from  any  other  article  of  the  same  or  any  other  class.  In  Ins.  it  is  altogether 
different.  One  risk,  although  charged  with  the  proper  per-centage  of  profit,  cannot  be 
expected  to  pay  ;  cannot  in  fact  be  undertaken.  The  bus.  is  dependent  upon  average; 
and  average  can  only  be  obtained  in  dealing  with  numbers ;  while  the  individuals  which 
constitute  the  component  parts  of  the  numbers  have  to  be  selected  with  judgment,  or  the 
average  resulting  will  not  be  such  as  is  expected,  or  as  is  necessary  to  successful  working. 

We  may  take  an  example  of  this  in  regard  to  F.  lus.  For  a  prem.  of  2J.  6d,  the  asso. 
will  ins.  ^loo  on  a  brick-built  dwellii^-nouse  of  ordinary  construction,  or  its  contents,  in 
case  the  same  shall  be  destroyed  by  fire  within  one  year.  Now  it  is  clear  that  800  such 
risks  must  be  accepted  in  order  to  raise  from  the  prems.  ;£^ioo  to  pay  even  one  loss;  but 
as  there  are  expenses  of  man.  to  provide  for,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  office  must 
obtain  the  prem.  ujxjn  1200  risks  of  ;£'ioo  each  (covering  an  entire  risk  of  ;£'i20,cxx>)  in 
order  to  provide  for  one  loss  of  £100  \  while  if  the  1 200  risks  be  not  very  carefully  selected, 
there  will  be  more  than  one  fire  among  them  in  the  year,  and  then  the  bus.  will  prove  a 
certain  loss  ! 

We  have  now  to  apply  these  considerations  to  the  matter  before  us.  An  ins.  assa 
mtist  bring  up  its  transactions  to  a  certain  magnitude  before  its  bus,  can  pay.  Herein  lies 
one  of  the  initial  difficulties  in  connexion  with  Expenses  of  Man.  The  foundeUioH 
expenses  must  continue  until  the  bus.  becomes  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  self-sustaining^  in 
regard  to  its  own  inherent  nature.  How  long,  after  this  point  has  been  touched,  the  cap. 
or  guarantee  fund  should  be  entrenched  upon,  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the  problem 
before  us ;  while  the  period  within  which  the  result  indicated  should  be  reached  is  not  to 
be  passed  by  without  some  attempt  at  solution.  We  are  inclined  to  embrace  the  two 
questions  in  one  answer.  If  within  say  seven  years  from  the  commencement  of  active 
working,  the  asso.  be  not  rendered  self-sustaining,  alike  as  to  its  risks,  and  its  expenses  of 
man.,  then  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  failure ;  and  its  further  continuance  has  to  be  measured 
by  the  loss  the  shareholders  are  willing  to  incur.  But  when  the  cap.  or  guarantee  fund 
becomes  exhausted,  whether  before  or  afler  the  seven  years,  and  the  future  loss  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  fall  upon  the  pol.  -holders,  then  the  enterprise  should  be  stopped  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law.  This  point  will  be  further  discussed  imder  Insolvency  IN 
Ins.  Asso. 

The  remainder  of  our  obs.  will  apply  to  life  asso.  only  ;  and  rather  to  the  pol  .-holders 
than  to  the  shareholders.  In  mut.  asso.  the  entire  expenditure  falls  upon  the  pol. -holders 
sooner  or  later.  But  even  here  a  liberal  expenditure  in  early  years,  in  view  of  Duilding  up 
a  paying  bus.  rapidly,  may  be  quite  prudent.  An  unwise  expenditure  will  necessarily  be 
the  converse.  In  proprietary  cos.  the  proportion  of  the  entire  profits  to  be  realized 
which  is  assigned  to  the  shareholders  is  limited,  usually  to  one-fifth.  It  is,  therefore,  easy 
to  see  that  the  judicious  expenditure  of  cap.  for  the  rapid  building  up  of  a  paying  bus. 
may  be  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  pol. -holders — they  in  fact  reaping  four-fifths  of  the 
benefit ;  while  even  the  unwise  expenditure  of  cap.  cannot  prejudice  the  latter  very 
materially,  so  long  as  the  life  fund  be  kept  intact. 

So  far  we  have  mainly  had  in  view  the  younger  class  of  ins.  asso.,  but  we  now  have  to 
glance  at  the  position  of  those  of  more  mature  growth — which  have  admittedly  reached 
the  self-sustaining  period — in  regard  to  this  same  question  of  Expenses  of  Man. 

We  have  seen  that  but  a  certain  proportion  of  the  prems.  is  contemplated  for  expenses. 
This  varies  with  different  asso.  from  20  to  30  p.c.  We,  speaking  generally  of  all  ins. 
asso.,  venture  to  say  that  25  p.c.  of  the  prems.  on  an  average  should  be  regarded  as  the 
very  outside  limit.  The  ambition  of  every  soundly-conducted  office  "must  be  to  preserve 
as  much  of  this  admittedly  special  expense  fund  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  same  may, 
with  other  sources  of  profit,  go  to  make  up  the  surplus  fund :  for  out  of  this  last  the 
bonuses  are  declared  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  bonuses  acts  in  favour  of  the  asso.  by 
bringing  to  it  a  larger  bus.  at  a  smaller  cost ;  and  so  this  piudence  operates  with  com- 
pound force  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  asso. 

There  is  no  need  to  .dwell  further  upon  this  last  aspect  of  the  case.  The  importance 
of  the  question  falls  in  the  opposite  direction — not  how  little  of  this  margin  it  may 
be  prudent  to  expend  ;  but  the  rather,  where  is  the  limit  upwards  ?  or,  where  is  the  line 
to  be  drawn  between  the  limits  of  absolute  safety  and  certam  danger?  This  we  propose 
to  try  and  answer. 

Even  at  the  threshold  two  considerations  crop  up,  the  importance  of  which  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  initiated.  These  may  be  designated  the  present  and  the  future* 
Reduction  of  present  expenditure  may  be  secured  by  lessening  the  volume. of  new  lives 
brought  in ;  i,e.  by  reducing  the  amount  of  mw  prems.  This  is,  or  may  be,  sacrificing  the 
future  for  the  presettt.  The  prosperity  of  a  life  office  can  only  be  maintained  by  bringing 
into  its  ranks  annually,  or  at  other  stated  periods  not  too  remote,  a  certain  proportion 
of  new  and  well-selected  lives.  This  proportion  should  bear  some  relation — m  fact  we 
think,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  a  well-defiucd  relation^to  the  bulk  of  the  existing  bus. 
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In  an  office  which  has  been  estab.  for  30  years  or  upwards,  it  certainly  should  not  be  less 
than  the  number  of  lives  passing  out  ann.  by  the  united  causes  of  death,  surrender,  and 
effluxion  of  time ;  unless,  indeed,  it  be  intended  that  the  office  shall  ultimately  die  out. 
In  younger  offices  the  number  of  new  lives  should  bear  a  much  greater  relation  to  the 
whole;  for  instance,  should  not  be  less  than  lo  p.c. ;  and  in  very  young  offices  even  a 
much  larger  proportion. 

It  is  upon  this  question  of  "new  bus.,"  i.e,  new  and  well-selected  lives,  that  so  much 
of  the  success  of  ins.  asso.  depends.  It  is  the  obtaining  this  new  bus.  that  swells  up  the 
expenses  of  man.,  by  reason  of  acents*  commissions,  medical  examination  fees,  policy 
stamps,  printing,  advertising,  travelhng  expenses,  postages,  etc. ;  whereas  the  not  obtaining 
it  means  the  certain  decay  of  the  asso.  For  these  reasons  the  question  of  expenditure 
should  alwajrs  turn,  for  its  ultimate  solution,  upon  the  measure  of  the  new  bus.  which  results 
from  it.  Apart  from  the  importance  of  obtaining  this  new  bus.  on  the  future  prospects 
of  the  office,  it  has  this  great  present  advantage  :  that  the  direct  mort.  resulting  from  it  is 
for  a  number  of  years  much  below  the  average — this  is  technically  known  as  the  **  benefit 
of  selection  " ;  and  so  it  comes  to  pass,  by  necessary  process,  that  a  due  proportion  of  new 
lives  periodically  admitted  leavens  the  mort.  of  the  entire  mass. 

It  has  often  been  attempted  to  indicate  certain  ratios  of  expenditure  for  life  ins.  asso. ; 
and  always,  we  believe,  without  regard  of,  or  attempt  to  fix,  any  necessary  minimum  or 
maximum  boundaries  for  such  new  bus.  Admitting  as  a  principle  that  the  maximum 
expenditure  of  an  estab.  life  office  must  never  exceed  the  25  p.c  of  its  entire  prems. — 
what  is  the  next  stage?  May  it  not  be  more  advantageous  for  one  office  to  expend  15  p.c. 
of  its  prem.  income  to  obtain  an  accession  of  new  lives  bearing  the  relation  of  10  p.c.  to 
the  bulk  of  its  existing  bus.  (taken  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year),  than  for  another 
office  to  expend  10  p.c.  of  its  prem.  income,  and  only  obtain  an  accession  of  5  P-c  to  the 
number  of  its  lives  or  poL  ?  If  this  principle  be  admitted,  do  we  not  thereby  obtain 
something  like  a  standard  of  justice  by  which  to  measure  expenditure  ?  In  the  arbitrary 
assumption  that  the  rate  of  expenditure  should,  for  instance,  never  exceed  10  p.c  of  the 
prems.,  without  any  measure  of  resujts  being  attempted,  we  have  neither  reason  nor  justice. 

It  has  been  attempted,  by  way  of  another  arbitrary  rule,  to  be  shown  that  the  expenses 
of  a  life  office  should  never  exceed  the  amount  of  its  new  prem.  income  for  the  same  year; 
while  it  may  be  regarded  as  safe  if  within  these  limits.  There  is  perhaps  a  rough  justice 
in  this  proposition  ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  or  discover  instances  where  it  would 
work  with  unfairness.  But  even  this  crude  test  is  much  in  advance  of  the  system  of 
per-centage  ratios,  without  any  regard  to  the  age  of  an  office,  its  past  history,  and  other 
well-understood  circumstances. 

There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  which  the  real  skill  and  aptitude  of  the  principal  official 
of  a  life  office  is  more  shown  than  in  that  of  bringing  together  such  an  amount  of  new 
bus.  annually  as  is  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  his  asso.  at  a  reasonably  small  cost.  In 
comparing  asso.  in  this  respect,  their  relative  age  is  to  be  taken  into  account ;  and  some- 
times other  circumstances.  By  means  of  the  principle  we  have  suggested  in  this  art.,  we 
believe  comparisons  may  be  instituted  with  some  regard  to  fairness.  A  man  who  goes  on 
persistently  expending  21J.,  or  more,  to  obtain  a  £\^  will  soon  be  judged  to  have  neither 
genius  nor  fitness  for  his  position.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  keep  down 
expenditure  at  the  risk  of  imperilling  the  fiiture  of  their  asso.,  from  the  causes  already 
indicated,  will  have  their  incompetence  exposed,  as  the  mask  of  fixed  ratios,  under  whicn 
they  have  hitherto  sought  shelter,  is  removed. 

District  man.  and  agents  have  a  direct  interest  in  keeping  down  unproductive  ex- 
penditure. The  asso.  Uiat  indulges  in  it  must  soon  pass  out  of  existence  ;  and  in  this  way 
the  interests  of  Ins.  are  damaged.  They  should  learn  that  the  wisdom  of  all  expenditure 
is  to  be  finally  judged  of  by  results.  But  they  must  learn  too,  on  the  other  side,  that  an 
office  which  assumes  to  conduct  its  bus.  at  7  or  8  p.c.  upon  its  prem.  income,  may,  when 
judged  by  tests  such  as  those  we  have  indicated,  be  much  less  desirable  for  intended 
insurers,  in  view  of  the  future,  than  offices  which  are  conducting  their  bus.  at  twice  that  rate 
of  expenditure.  All  things  being  equ^,  the  rate  of  expenditure  for  man.  should  gradually 
decrease  as  the  ann.  income  of  the  co.  grows  larger. 

Where  it  is  the  custom  of  an  office  to  pay  its  agents  by  brokerage  commission,  the 
larger  its  new  business,  the  heavier  will  be  its  current  rate  of  expenditure  ;  but  this  is  amply 
compensated  for  by  the  saving  of  renewal  commissions  in  the  future.  An  unduly  large 
proportion  of  new  bus.  will  always  place  a  life  office  at  an  apparent  disadvantage  in  regard 
to  its  expenses  of  man.  ;  but  its  future  bonus  results  should  fully  compensate  for  such 
increase  of  expenditure,  or  it  will  have  been  unwisely  made.  These  latter  remarks  apply 
with  great  force  to  some  of  the  American  offices,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  several  01  the 
more  progressive  British  offices. 

Of  all  that  has  been  written  upon  this  subject,  the  only  letter  that  occurs  to  us  as  worthy 
of  being  preserved  is  the  following,  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Makeham  to  the  Ed.  of  the 
Ins,  Record^  and  pub.  in  that  paper  on  9  Feb.  1872 ;  the  more  so  that  we  have  never 
seen  any  attempt  to  answer  its  arguments.  Wc  append  it,  of  course  subject  to  our  own 
views,  as>lready  expressed  in  this  art. : 

Mr.  Spragae  seeou  to  anticipate,  with  tome  degree  of  tatisikctioii,  the  "wholesome"  criticism 
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which  we  may  now  look  forward  to  as  the  fruit  of  the  recent  legislation  in  respect  to  Life  Assn.  If  I 
could  be  assured  that  the  functions  of  Khadamanthus  would  always  be  exercised  with  the  ability, 
discrimination,  and  stem  impartiality  which  Mr.  Sprague  hirasen  has  recently  displayed  in  this 
capacity,  I  should  probably  share  in  his  satisfaction.  As  it  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the 
office  will  frequently  be  usurped  by  persons  but  very  imperfectly  qualified  for  its  duties,  I  have  thought 
it  might  be  useful  to  attempt  to  neutralize  in  some  measure  the  mischief  likely  to  ensue  by  calling 
attention  to  one  point  upon  which  the  critics  I  have  referred  to  are  pretty  certain  to  go  wrong. 

A  favourite  post  against  which  these  enlightened  public  instructors  are  in  the  habit  of  running  their 
heads  has  its  origin  in  a  kind  of  axiomatic  notion  that  a  co.  which,  under  any  circumstances,  expends 
in  man.  (or,  as  they  would  call  it,^  mismanagement)  more  than,  say,  15  p.c.  of  its  actual  prem.  income, 
is  incurring  a  lavish  scale  of  expenditure,  and  is  likely,  in  course  of  time,  to  (as  the  sajnng  is)  **  come 
to  grief."  The  fact  being,  as  the  best  actuaries  now  know  very  well,  that  one  office  spending  20  p.c. 
may  really  be  more  economically  and  profitably  managed  than  another  which  spends  only  zo  p.c.  of  its 
prem.  income. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that,  according  to  the  scale  of  prems.  usually  charged,  a  bus.  would  be 
sufficiently  remunerative  if  the  entire  cost  of  managing  did  not  exceed  the  first  year's  prem.,  together 
with  5  p.c.  on  the  renewal  prems.  Now,  let  us  first  suppose  the  case  of  an  office  whose  prem.  income' 
is  ;^5o,ooo,  of  which  ;([io,ooo  consists  of  new  prems.,  and  suppose  the  entire  expenses  of  management 
(for  the  year)  to  be  ^12.000.  viz  :  First  year's  (or  new)  prems.  ;^io,ooo;  5  p.c.  on  renewals  (1^40,000), 
^200o ;  total  ;^i2,ooo.    So  that  the  expenses  are  nearly  25  p.c.  of  the  total  prem.  income. 

As  a  counterpart  to  the  above  I  will  now  take  the  case  of  an  office  doing  the  same  amount  of  new 
bus.  but  whose  total  prem.  income  is  ;^20o,ooo,  instead  of  ;^5ovcxx>,  the  expenses  in  the  case  being :  First 
year's  (or  new)  prems.,  ;^zo,ooo  :  5  p.c.  on  renewals  (^^190,000),  ^^9500;  total  ;^i9,50o.  The  proportion 
of  which  to  the  total  prem.  is  less  than  10  p.c. 

Now  it  is  evident  that,  according  to  the  suppositions  made,  these  two  offices  are,  in  reality,  incurrins 
precisely  the  same  rate  of  expenditure,  notwithstanding  that  the  first  is  spending  nearly  25  p.c,  ana 
the  second  less  than  10  p.c.  of  its  prem.  income.  This,  I  think,  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
that  the  arbitrary  test  of  an  uniform  per-centage  of  expenditure  on  the  total  prem.  income  is  about  as 
imperfect  a  one  as  could  well  be  devised,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  the  most  im- 
portant defect  of  the  recent  Act  consists  in  the  omission  of  a  provision  tor  separating  the  *'  new  "  and 
the  "  renewal,"  prems.  in  the  revenue  acconnt  of  the  year. 

In  short,  I  maintain  that  to  enable  us^  to  judge,  vritn  any  degree  of  truth^  of  the  actuad  cost  incurred 
in  transacting  the  bus.  of  life  assu.,  it  is  essential  to  take  into  account,  not  simply  nie  ratio  which 
the  expenditure  bears  to  the  total  prem.  income,  but  also  the  further  element  of  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  "  new  "  and  "  renewal "  prems.  of  which  such  total  prem.  income  is  composed. 

In  1874  Mr.  James  R.  Macfadyen,  of  the  Legal  and  Gen.^  contributed  to  the  Ins,  Times 
of  N.  Y.  a  paper  :  Does  a  large  New  Business  benefit  the  PoL-holders  of  a  Life  Co,  ?  This 
paper  is  now  reprinted  in  the  Assu.  Mag.  vol.  xviii.  p.  335 ;  and  will  be  found  to  repay  a 
careful  perusal.  Many  of  the  points  we  have  already  discussed  are  brought  out  with  con- 
siderable force ;  but  we  reserve  a  full  review  of  the  paper  for  our  art.  New  Business. 

Since  the  preceding  art.  was  written,  the  question  to  which  it  relates  has  been  brought 
before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  in  a  paper  which  in  fact  constitutes  a 
pamph.  since  pub, :  The  Expenses  of  Life  Assu,  Cos.:  haiv  they  Affect  the  Assured,  1875. 
The  subject  is  here  treated  of  in  a  manner  at  once  original  and  practical. 

The  propositions  which  the  author  lays  down  in  reference  to  the  man.  of  ins«  asso. 
are  the  following  : — 

(a)  That  the  first  consideration  should  be  the  Interests  of  the  assured,  {b)  That,  there- 
fore, the  true  test  of  success  shoidd  be  the  pecuniary  advantage  derived  by  the  assured 
from  the  co.  (r)  That,  nevertheless,  the  first  consideration  in  several  cos.  has  been 
the  increase  of  the  bus.»  and  that  the  interests  of  the  assured  have  been  injured  in  con- 
sequence,    {d)   That  the  amount  of  a  co.^s  bus.  is  not  a  test  of  success. 

He  points  out  that  **  every  new  pol.  effected  brings  a  new  partner  to  share  in  the 
profits,  so  that  an  increase  of  bus.,  if  obtained  at  an  increased  rate  of  expenditure, 
diminishes  the  rate  of  profit  to  the  assured  ;"  and  he  contends  that  the  wisdom  or  other- 
wise of  every  extraordinary  expenditure,  such  as  branch  offices,  etc ,  should  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  *<  How  will  it  affect  the  assured?"  He  says,  **  If  the  rate  of  expense 
increase,  the  rate  of  profit  must  diminish  ;  this  is  the  main  cause  why  bonuses  have  fallen 
offf  and  why  Life  Assu,  has  in  consequetice  become  more  costly  to  the  public.''^  He  then 
applies  a  test  in  support  of  his  proposition.  The  life  offices  are  required  by  the  Act  of 
1870  to  make  a  return,  according  to  the  5th  schedule  of  that  Act,  of  the  amount  of  profit 
divided  among  the  insured,  and  also  of  the  amoimt  of  prems.  received  in  the  period 
during  which  this  profit  has  accrued.  '*  So  that  by  a  simple  division  can  be  ascertained 
the  ratio  of  this  profit  to  every  £\OQ  received  in  prems.;  this  ratio  is  here  called  the  rate 
of  profit  to  the  assured." 

A  Table  is  then  given,  embodying  47  British  offices,  arranged  in  the  order  of  extent 
of  ann.  income,  which  is  stated^  together  with  the  proportion  of  parti,  pol. :  the  relative 
rate  of  prem.  charged,  the  rate  of  expenses  of  man.,  and,  as  a  final  consequence,  the  rate 
of  pront  to  the  insured.  The  results  are  very  startling  :  so  much  so  as  to  cause  the 
suspicion — but  for  the  known  mastership  of  the  subject  by  the  author — that  some  fallacy 
must  lurk  therein.  The  aspect  of  the  case  here  presented  is  worthy  of,  and  indeed  must 
demand,  the  careful  consideration  of  all  concerned  in  the  management  of  life  offices. 

The  author  recognizes  the  principle  of  justice  to  the  younger  offices,  by  omitting  from 
his  T.  all  those  having  a  prem.  income  of  less  than  ;f  30,000. 

It  appears  to  us  worthy  of  consideration  whether,  on  principle,  all  expenditure  required 
for  extraordinary  purposes,  at  any  time  in  the  hist,  of  the  co.,  such  as  founding  foreign 
branches,  advertising  new  features,  etc.,  and  more  particularly  the  cost  of  purchasing 
businesses  by  amalg.  or  otherwise,  should  not  always  be  defrayed  direct  from  the  capitsu 
account ;  such  cap.  being  only  replaced  from  the  surplus  of  Aiture  valuations  properly 
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avaUftble  for  such  a  purpose.  By  such  means  the  Life  Funds  would  never  be  placed  in 
jeopardy;  while  the  proprietors  would  soon  learn  to  exercise  proper  supervision  over 
expenditure,  which  would  not  only  affect  dividends,  hut  show  itself  where  unwisely 
made  in  the  depreciated  market  value  of  the  shares. 

The  question  of  Expenses  of  Man.  will  again  present  itself  in  treating  of  the  In- 
solvency OF  Ins.  Asso.  ;  New  Business  ;  Valuations  for  Surplus,  etc.,  etc. 
EXPERIENCE  Life  Assu.  Co.— Founded  in  Edinburgh  in  1843,  on  the  basis  of  a  mut.  ins. 
asso.,  but  with  a  '*Guar.  Cap.  in  the  first  instance"  of  j^ 300^000.     One-sixth  of  the 
profits  were  to  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  those  providing  this  Guar.  Cap. 

The  prems.  of  the  Ca  were  based  upon  the  Experience  T.  of  Mort.  (No.  i),  then 
)ust  formed — hence  its  name.     The  prosp.  said  hereon  : 

The  prems.  charged  are  equitably  graduated  to  the  different  ages  of  life.  .  .  These  T.  are  better 
adapted  for  the  purpose  than  those  which  haye  hitherto  been  in  use,  as  they  give  the  rate  of  mortality 
prevailing[  amongst  selected  lives.  The  advantage  of  T.  thus  firamed,  as  will  be  seen  from  those 
annesed,  is  very  great,  particularly  to  young  and  middle-aged  persons.  To  assurers  [the  assured]  of 
all  ages  strict  iustice  is  done,  and  no  class  suffers  by  another,  as  must  be  the  case  where  rates  are 
incorrectly  graduated,  more  particularly  in  mut.  asso.  The  prems.  charged  in  the  mut.  department 
are  graduated  in  the  same  equitable  manner  as  the  non-par.  rates :  the  extra  charge  for  the  add. 
benefit  being  calculated  to  bring  the  rates  as  near  as  the  difference  in  the  graduation  will  admit  of,  to 
those  of  the  old-estab.  mut.  offices,  so  that  the  assured  may  receive  the  highest  rate  of  bonus. 

The  Office  was  founded  by  Mr.  Alex.  W.  Robertson,  Accountant,  Edin. ,  who  became 
its  Man. 
In  1845  a  branch  was  opened  in  Lond.,  and  Mr.  T.  Y.  Wardrop  was  appointed  Sec. 
The  progress  of  the  Co.  was  by  no  means  rapid. 
In  1850  Its  pol.  were  transferred  to  the  Standard^ 

EXPERIENCE  Life  and  Fire  Ins.  Co.— Projected  in  1862,  but  it  did  not  advance  far 
beyond  regis,  of  title. 

EXPERIENCE  MoRT. — The  mort.  experienced  by  life  and  annu.  assa,  as  distinguished  from 
the  general  mort.  of  the  kingdom,  or  of  particular  peaces.  Hence  we  have  Experience 
Tables,  alike  of  individual  cos.,  and  of^  combined  offices ;  of  which  we  next  proceed  to 
speak.  The  rule  we  have  laid  down  in  this  work  is  the  following  :  Where  the  experience 
is  of  any  one  particular  co.,  we  prefix  the  name  of  the  co.,  as  Afnicable  Experience ; 
Equitable  Experience,  etc.  Where  the  ex})erience  relates  to  a  number  of  cos.,  we  speak 
of  the  T.  as  Experience  No.  I  ;  Experience  No.  2 — having  reference  to  the  chronological 
order  of  their  production.  Some  uniformity  in  this  respect  among  modem  writers  would 
avoid  confusion  of  ideas,  and  corresponding  mistakes. 

EXPERIENCE  Mortality  Table  No.  i.— This  T.,  sometimes  called  the  "Combined 
Experience,"  sometimes  the  **  Experience  of  17  Offices,"  and  often  simply  designated  the 
**  Actuaries  Table,"  but  in  these  pages  designated  Experience  T,  No.  i,  originated  out 
of  a  want  long  felt,  and  which  found  expression  at  a  meeting  of  actuaries  and  others 
connected  with  Life  Ins.,  held  at  the  London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  on  the 
19  March,  1838.     At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved  unanimously  : 

X.  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  it  is  desirable  that  the  different  assu.  offices  should,  from  their 
records,  contribute  the  requisite  data  to  a  common  fund,  to  afford  the  means  of  determining  the  law 
of  mort.  which  prcrails  among  assured  lives. 

a.  That  such  a  law  of  mort.,  truly  determined,  would  prove  generally  useful,  especially  to  the  life 
offices  themselves,  and  the  numerous  class  of  persons  availing  themselves  of  those  institutions. 

3.  That  persons  professionally  engaged  in  similar  investigations  are  most  likely  to  draw  correct 
conclusions  from  existing  data,  and  to  classify  the  same  into  forms,  showing  the  true  rate  of  mortality 
among  assured  lives. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  determine  upon  the  best  means  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
forms  to  be  employed  in  carrying  into  effect  the  above  resolutions.  This  Committee 
consisted  of  Mr.  Charles  Ansell  {Atlas),  Mr.  Griffith  Davies  {Guardian),  Mr.  J.  J.  Downes 
{Economic),  Mr.  Benjamin  Gompertz  {Alliance),  Mr.  George  Kirkpatrick  {Law  Life),  Mr. 
Joshua  Milne  {Sun\  Mr.  J.  M.  Rainbow  {Crown),  Mr,  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse  {National 
Loan  Fund). 

The  first  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Committee  was  Mr.  Robert  Christie  (No.  i),  who  died  very 
soon  after  the  work  was  commenced  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ingall,  whose 
efficient  services  the  Committee  duly  acknowledged. 

The  circular  sent  by  the  Committee  to  the  offices  which  had  agreed  to  contribute  their 

experience  contained  \inter  alia)  the  following  paragraph  : 

The  question  of  finding  the  experience  from  returns  of  pol.  issued,  or  on  lives  assured,  was  fully 
discussed  by  tl^e  Committee ;  to  confine  the  returns  to  a  list  of  the  lives  assured  in  each  office  might 
at  first  appear  desirable,  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the  insertion  of  the  same  life  more  than  once,  in 
cases  where  more  than  one  pol.  has  been  granted  thereon ;  but  when  it  was  considered  that  in 
combining  the  returns  of  several  offices,  it  would  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the  same 
life»  as  many  are  insured  in  several  offices,  and  that  in  combining  large  numbers,  where  lives 
represented  by  duplicate  pol.  are  subject  to  the  same  ratio  of  mort.  as  those  represented  by  single  pol., 
ike  result  cannot  be  sensibly  affected  by  the  duplication,  it  was  determine  by  the  Committee  to 
confine  the  lists  to  a  record  of  pol.  issued  on  single  lives. 

We  quote  this  circular  because  we  have  sometimes  seen  it  stated  that  the  point  was 
overlooked  by  that  Committee. 

The  pol.  were  required  to  be  arranged  in  the  returns  sent  under  6  classes,  viz.  :  **  Town 
Male$    ^d  "Town  Females  " — meaning  by  the  term  Town  all  such  policies  as  had  been 
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introduced  without  the  intervention  of  agents;  "Country  Males"  and  "Country  Females" 
— meaning  by  Country  such  as  had  been  admitted  through  agents  not  resident  in  Ireland  ; 
and  "  Irish  Males  "  and  "Irish  Females '' — meaning  such  as  had  been  admitted  through 
Irish  agents. 

The  offices  contributing  their  experience  were  "seventeen,"  viz. — the  AmuabU  and 
Equitable,  the  Alliance,  British  Commercial^  Crown,  Economic,  Guardian,  Imperial, 
Law  Life,  London  Life,  Not  wick  Union,  JVomoter,  Scottish  Widows,  Sun,  Universal,  and 
the  University.  But  the  returns  of  the  British  Commercial  and  Sun  were  confined  to 
Irish  lives  only. 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  13  out  of  the  17  offices  contributing  their  experience 
were  proprietary  cos.  This  has  a  significance  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  obs.  made 
by  Mr.  Babbage  [see  Equitable  Sa,  Mort.  Exferience  of — sub-heading,  Babbag^s 
T.  1826]. 

We  ought  to  state  here  that  while  but  17  offices  contributed  their  mort.  experience,  no 
less  than  58  ins.  asso.—  being  very  nearly  all  the  then  existing  life  offices — contributed 
towards  the  expenses  of  collating  and  preparing  the  data  for  the  purposes  in  view,  and 
finally  of  printing  the  same  for  the  use  of  these  contributing  offices.  This  fact  alone 
shows  the  interest  with  which  the  work  was  regarded  by  the  actuarial  profession  generally 
in  the  U.K.;  and  before  the  task  was  completed  this  interest  had  gradually  extended 
itself  through  France  and  Germany  ;  and  prob.  also  to  the  U.S.  But  we  must  resume 
our  narrative. 

The  returns  as  they  came  in  "  were  blended  together  so  as  to  prevent  any  use  being 
made  of  the  returns  separately,"  i.e.  of  any  particular  office.  The  details  from  the 
returns  were  then  abstracted  into  schedules  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

The  numbers  in  some  of  the  classes  orig.  proposed  >  when  kept  separate,  were  found  to 
be  too  small  to  admit  of  any  useful  deductions  ;  and  they  were  subsequently  combined 
into  five  classes,  i.  Males  (Town,  Country,  and  Irish).  2.  Females  (Town,  Country, 
and  Irish).  3.  T'^rzi^/i  (Males  and  Females).  4.  Cai//i/rv  (Males  and  Females).  $,  Irish 
(Males  and  Females). 

"  The  materials  being  thus  combined,"  we  are  told — 

The  next  process  was  to  involve  them,  so  as  to  obtain  the  number  exposed  to  the  risk  of  mort.  in 
each  year  of  aec,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  deaths ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  fonnula 
given  by  Mr.  Woolhouse,  in  his  tract  on  the  Investigation  of  Mori,  in  ike  Indian  Armv^  pub.  in 
1839,  was  employed,  with  a  slight  add.,  adapting  the  formula  to  the  circumstance  of  the  returns 
having  been  made  by  the  difiFerent  offices  to  the  ena  of  the  year  to  which  the  experience  was  given. 

The  total  number  of  poL  brought  under  obs.  in  the  returns  (including  the  experience  of 
the  Equitable  So.,  pub.  1834 — Mr.  Arthur  Moigan*s  T.)  was  83,905,  of  which  44,877 
were  in  existence ;  25,247  discontinued  ;  and  13,781  had  become  claims  by  death.  The 
number  of  pol.  in  which  the  sexes  were  distinguished  was  only  40,616,  of  which  36,414 
were  on  the  lives  of  males,  and  4202  on  the  lives  of  females. 

Of  the  40,616  pol.  in  which  the  sexes  were  distinguished,  25,462  were  in  existence  at 
the  termination  of  the  experience;  11,226  were  discontinued  during  life;  and  3928 
became  claims  by  the  death  of  the  parties  on  whose  lives  the  pol.  were  granted. 

In  cases  where  the  sexes  could  not  be  distinguished,  it  was  still  possible  to  distinguish 
"Town  Ins."  from  others. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  combine  the  facts  contained  in  the  whole  returns,  so  as  to 

show  the  exact  number  that  died,  and  were  discontinued,  cU  each  year  of  age;  as  some  of 

the  returns  were  made  up  giving  the  current  age,  and  others  the  completed  age  at  entering ; 

"and  the  number  existing  in  some  returns  had  been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  mort.  for  a 

whole  year,  and  in  others  to  no  part  of  it"    Then  follows  this  explanation  : 

When  the  number  existing  at  anv  given  age  had  been  exposed  to  the  risk  of  mort.  for  the  whole  of 
the  year,  as  in  the  case  of  the  T.  of  the  Equitable  So.,  only  one-half  of  the  discontinued  was  deducted 
from  the  number  that  attained  the  given  a^ ;  and  when  tne  number  existing  to  the  termination  of  the 
experience  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  nsk  of  mort.  for  anv  part  of  the  year,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
of  the  returns,  the  whole  of  the  number  existing  and  half  the  discontinued  were  deducted  from  the 
number  which  attained  the  age,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  number  exposed  to  the  risk  of  mort.  during 
the  year,  out  of  which  the  deaths  were  reckoned  to  have  taken  place. 

The  returns  of  the  causes  of  death  "were  deficient  in  so  many  of  the  lists,  that  it  was 

not  considered  desirable  to  make  any  classification  of  them." 

The  Committee  furnish  us  with  another  point  of  necessary  explanation  : 

Bv  assuming  (what  is  not  far  from  the  truth),  that  every  person  on  an  average  commences  his  assu . 
in  tne  middle  of  the  year,  and  at  an  age  half  a  year  voungcr  than  represented,  he  will  complete  each 
age  on  the  31st  of  DecemSer  after  his  admission ;  ana  the  office  will  incur,  on  an  average,  haJf  a  year's 
risk  on  the  life  of  every  person  in  the  first  3rear  of  his  assu.,  and  in  the  current  year  of  the  age  in 
which  he  was  admitted.  Thus  for  all  persons  who  effected  assu.  during  the  year  182a,  in  the  30th  year 
of  their  age,  and  which  were  existing  on  the  31  Dec.  1837  (to  which  period  a  great  number  oi  the 
returns  were  made  up),  the  office  was  exposed  on  an  average  to  a  risk  of  151^  years  on  lives  which  had 
passed  from  the  age  of  aoj^  to  the  completion  of  their  ^^th  year ;  and  the  same  quantity  of  existence 
would  be  taken  for  pol.  enected  in  the  year  1822,  and  which  became  claims  in  any  part  of  the  year 
1837 ;  but  for  such  pol.  as  were  discontinued  otherwise  than  by  death,  half  a  year's  existence  less 
would  be  taken,  as  the  latter  are  supposed  to  be  discontinued  at  different  periods  of  Uie  year,  or  on  an 
average  to  have  been  in  force  only  one-half  of  the  year  in  which  they  were  discontinued. 

The  numbers  exposed  to  risk  of  mort.  for  each  age,  having  been  obtained  for  th«  five 
classes  before  named,  a  comparative  T.  was  prepared,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
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It  must  be  remembered,  in  compaKng  the  relative  mort.  as  shown  by  this  T.,  that 
Ihe  numbers  at  the  tower  and  higher  ages  in  some  of  the  obs.  were  very  small ;  and 
therefore  too  much  importance  must  not  be  attached  to  the  apparent  irregularity  eihibited 
at  those  ages- 
It  was  considered  desirable  to  make  another  comparison,  "by  means  of  the  eipec.  or 
average  duration  of  life  for  each  class."  The  result  is  shown  in  the  following  abstract. 
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It  will  be  obaeiTfcd  that  the  Ggurei  in  the  lower  line  are  >»  neturl;  all  the  colnmna  the 
Mme.    This  the  Comintttee  eiplsins  as  follows  ; 

At  Che  aumbcT  of  dc«t}u  at  Aa  joan  of  uB  and  upwv^  w  too  rtulU  to  prodnce  uj  lueful 
naalu,  the  EipBC.  of  lifB  al  8a  wM  utuRied  to  b«  il  Tun,  DC  4'7]4,  u  EJien  La  Mr,  (Aithnrl  McKxu'l 
T.S.  deduced  fraathseipiiieiice  of  the  ffHii^ic  So.    .    .    . 

The  Committee  were  of  opinion  th&t  it  would  be  "most  desiiable,  and  best  inswa' 
the  purpose  of  these  inquicies,  to  put  the  various  offices,  and  those  who  might  l>e  interested 
in  carrying  out  such  inves^tigations,  in  possession  of  what  appeared  to  be  the  most  usefill 
and  valuable  classifications  of  the  bare  facts  comprised  in  the  different  returns,  without 
the  introduction  of  any  arbitrary  or  theoretical  adjustments."  However,  as  some  persons 
might  be  desirous  of  seeing  an  adjusted  T.  of  Mort.,  one  was  deduced  "  from  the  com- 
bined Town  united  with,  the  Country  assunuices,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  Male  and 
Female  lives  thai  admit  of  being  separated  6x)m  the  Irish.  ..."  The  prob.  of  sur- 
viving each  year,  and  the  numbers  livi^  at  each  age,  were  then  calcnlMed,  and  adjusted 
■ccoiding  to  the  method  and  formula  given  by  Mr.  Woojhouse  in  the  pamph.  before 
referred  to. 

The  result  waa  the  foUowing  T.,  which  shows  for  each  age  the  number  living ;  the  ann. 
decrement ;  the  expec.  of  life ;  the  ptoti.  of  surviving  one  year ;  the  prob.  of  dying  in  one 
year ;  the  deaths  p.c.  acnnding  to  the  adjusted  T. ;  also  according  to  actual  experience 
unadjusted.  The  orig.  conlaini  the  Ic^arithms  for  cols.  3  and  5 ;  these  are  omitted  u 
not  beii^  required  for  our  present  purposes  : 
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The  most  striking  features  exhibited  in  these  T.,  speaking  of  ihem  generally,  were : 
(l)  the  great  mort.  found  to  prevail  among  Irish  lives  ;  (2)  the  marked  diffeience  in  the 
rate  of  moit.  between  Mala  and  Femala  \  and  (3)  the  near  agreement  bettveen  the  Tmmt 
and  Ceuntry  experience,  "considering  that  no  adjustmeat  had  been  employed." 

On  comparing  the  results  of  the  several  T,,  Ihe  mort.  amiuallj',  taking  all  ages  ti^ether, 
WM  shown  to  be  least  among  Tmm  ins. ;  rather  more  amongst  Country;  and  greatest 
amongst  Irish  ins.  The  mort.  amongst  ins.  Femala,  taking  all  ages  together,  nat 
greater  than  among  ins.  Mala ;  and  both  these  classes  eihibit  a  greater  mort.  than  either 
Town  or  Country ;  which,  however,  was  found  to  arise  from  the  Irish  ins.  being  included 
amonest  Males  and  Females.  The  mort.  was  found  to  be  considerably  greater  for 
PemoTes  than  Males  between  the  ages  20  to  50  ;  from  50  to  70  it  was  leas  ;  and  after  the 
last-named  age  it  is  at  some  periods  greater  ;  but  the  numbers  were  r^arded  as  too  small 
to  be  of  any  special  import  at  those  advanced  periods  of  life.  Tne  Irish  ins.  were 
found  to  be  subject  to  rather  less  mort.  under  60  years  of  age,  than  is  represented  by  Ihe 
NarthamptoH  T.,  but  after  that  age  the  mort,  was  greater ;  and  taking  all  ages  together, 
the  deaths  were  more  than  95  p.c.  of  what  might  be  expected  by  that  T. 

On  making  a  comparison  of  the  different  Sasses  according  to  the  "  Expec."  of  life,  it 
was  seen  that  the  average  duration  of  males  under  36  was  greater  than  that  of  females  ; 
and  from  36  to  61  years  the  average  duration  of  the  lives  of  females  was  greater  than  that 
of  moles ;  but  it  was  supposed  uiis  might  arise  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  paucity  of 
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numbers  at  those  advanced  periods  of  life.     The  expec.  of  life  for  the  class  designated 

**Town  "  was  found  to  agree  very  nearly  with  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan's  Equitable  T. :  being 

a  little  more,  but  scarcely  differing,  one  with  another,  a  quarter  of  a  year  from  22  to  63 

years  of  age.     After  the  latter  ag,e  the  expec.  was  sometimes  a  little  more  and  sometimes 

less  than  by  Mr.  Morgan's  T.;  but  on  the  whole  exhibiting  a  close  agreement.     The 

Irish  class  gave  a  considerably  less  expec.  of  life  than  Mr.  Morgan's  T.  at  all  ages ;  and 

after  the  age  44,  the  expectation  is  even  less  than  by  the  Northampton  T.     The  class 

designated  "Combined  Town,*'  in  which  the  Equitable  and  Amicable  total  experiences 

were  combined  with  the  other  "  Town  "  ins.,  was  found  to  give  the  expec.  of  life  rather 

less  than  the  "Town"  class  :  this  arising,  it  was  supposed,  from  the  ins.  in  these  two 

offices  being  of  longer  duration  than  those  in  most  of  thex)ther  offices.     The  **  Elxpea" 

of  life  deduced  from  the  whole  of  the  materials  put  together  was  found  to  differ  very 

little  from  the  "Combined  Town."  The  four  classes,  "Town,"  "  Country,"  " Combined 

Town,"  and  "General,"  were  found  to  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the  Carlisle  T., 

although  generally  giving  a  lower  expec.  than  that  T. 

The  Committee  offer  the  following  important  obs. ,  which  in  some  measure  override  or 

qualify  all  the  mort.  results  previously  spoken  of : 

It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  notice,  that  the  materials  from  which  the  whole  of  the  T.  now  produced 
arc  formed,  represent  a  lower  rate  of  mort.  than  can  be  expected  to  prevail  in  a  longer  period  o/ 
time  than  that  over  vshich  the  present  obs.  extend :  for  the  average  duration  of  pol.  embraced  in 
nearly  one-half  of  the  experience  is  under  five  years  and  a  half;  and  taking  the  whole  of  the 
experience  together,  whicn  included  that  of  the  Equitable  and  Amicable^  two  of  the  oldest  offices 
existing,  the  average  duration  of  all  the  pol.  is  not  8  years  and  a  half.  This  is  readily  accounted  for 
when  it  is  seen  that  more  than  half  the  pol.  effected  were  existing  at  the  termination  of  the  obs.,  and 
nearly  a  third  had  been  discontinued  during  the  lifetime  of  the  parties  assured.  The  vircumstance  of 
recent  selection  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  such  persons  as  may  ttse  these  T.  either  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  or  as  the  basis  of  other  T.  for  granting  assu.  The  ^ffcrence  in  the  rate  of  mort.  between 
recently  selected  lives  and  those  of  longer  continuance  in  a  so.,  is  clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Galloway  in 
the  T.  of  mort.  deduced  by  him  from  the  experience  of  the  Amicable  So. 

The  Committee  point  out  that,  from  the  impracticability  of  combining  the  returns  of  the 
contributing  offices,  they  were  unable  to  show  the  effect  of  selection  over  the  combined 
experience ;  but  they  had  taken  the  returns  of  one  of  the  offices,  and  from  these  had 
prepared  some  T.  on  the  subject  which  we  shall  note  under  Selection,  Effect  of. 

The  labours  of  the  Committee  were  not  concluded  until  1S43.  The  Committee  say 
hereon : 

The  completion  of  the  work  has  taken  more  time  than  was  at  first  expected ;  and  it  may  be  proper 
to  remark  tnat  the  whole  of  the  returns  were  not  received  from  the  contributing  offices  until  after  the 
mjddle  of  the  year  18^1  [nearly  three  years  from  the  time  of  sending  out  the  forms],  attd  that  the 
diversified  classification  of  the  assu.  has  added  much  to  the  complexity  of  the  operations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  most  offices  have  now  adopted  pol.  registers  with  the  lives  so 
classified  that  valuation  schedules  can  be  made  with  expedition.  [Classification  of 
Pol.]    [Mort.  T.,  Construction  of.] 

The  T.  relating  more  particularly  to  the  experience  of  female  lives  will  be  given  under 
Female  Life  ;  those  relating  exclusively  to  Irish  lives  under  Irish  Lives  ;  and  those 
relating  more  especially  to  country  and  town  lives  will  be  given  under  Town  Life. 

Finally,  the  Committee  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking,  they  were  "deprived  of  the  valuable  services  of  their  Hon.  Sec., 
Mr.  Christie,  by  his  lamented  death."  The  work  was  continued  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Ingall,  "whose  efficient  services  the  members  of  the  Committee  feel  bound 
to  acknowledge  ;''  and  "with  every  confidence,  they  submit  these  T.  to  the  profession  as 
the  correct  results  of  the  experience  of  the  contributing  offices." 

The  Committee  pub.  the  results  of  its  labours  in  a  quarto  vol.  in  1843  •  ^-  fxhibiti^g  the 
Law  of  Mort.  deduced  from  the  Combined  Experience  of  Seventeen  Life  Assu.  Offices^ 
embracing  83,905  Pol.^  of  which  40,616  are  distinguished  by  dettoting  the  Sex  of  the  Lives 
assu.f  and  by  classing  them  into  Tozvn,  Country^  and  Irish  Assurances.  There  were 
58  ins.  asso.  who  subs,  for  copies  of  this  work,  and  some  add.  copies,  we  presume,  were 
printed,  but  none  were  intended  for  sale.  It  has  long  been,  as  a  consequence,  very  scarce. 
The  writer  paid  £^  \s.  for  his  copy,  in  view  of  preparing  the  present  art.  Mr.  James 
Stark  shortly  afterwards  purchased  a  copy  for  a  few  shillings. 

Same  year  (1843),  Mr.  Jenkin  Jones  (No.  2.)  pub. :  A  Series  of  T.  of  Annuities  and 

Assurances  Calculated  from  a  new  Rate  of  Mort.  amongst  Assured  Lives :  with  Examples 

illustrative  of  their  Construction  and  Application ^  etc;    Mr.  Jones  gave  the  following 

reason  for  the  pub.  of  the  book  : 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  public  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  sjich  a 
Committee  has  been  formed,  and  have  availed  themselves  of  the  most  extensive  and  special  exi>erience 
that  could  be  obtained  to  determine  the  Law  of  Mort.  which  prevails  amongst  assurea  lives,  and  have 
thus  enabled  every  existing  office  to  test  the  adequacy  of  its  rate  of  prems.,  and  future  offices  to 
provide  a  rate  for  themselves,  on  a  secure  basis. 

The  new  T.  furnished  embraced  the  D,  N,  S,  M,  and  R  cols,  at  2|,  3,  and  34,  p.c. 
int. ;  life  annu.  for  single  lives  and  joint  lives  ;  present  values  of  absolute  rev. ;  life  assu., 
single  and  ann.  prems.  for  single  lives,  for  joint  lives,  and  last  survivor ;  also  preparatory 
T»  for  valuation  of  pol.,  etc. 

These  were  the  first  monetary  T.  deduced  from  the  Experience  T.  No,  i. 

In  the  same  year  the  Experience  Life  Assu  Co.  was  founded  in  Edin.     Its  principal 
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feature  was  the  adoption  of  rates  deduced  from  the  Combined  Town  and  Country  Experi* 

ence,  as  shown  in  the  T.  we  have  already  given. 

Dr.  Farr,  in  the  Sth  Rep.  of  Reg.-Gen.  (pub.  1843),  P*  33^»  says : 

These  T.  are  exceedingly  interesting,  as  they  show  the  experience  of  the  life  oflSces  so  far  as  it 
extends,  and  the  actual  cGfect  of  their  more  or  less  imperfect  selection  of  lives.  It  is  an  objection  to 
all  T.  framed  in  this  manner,  on  the  experience  of  life  offices  and  on  annuitants,  that  you  have  to  wait 
50  or  xooyears  before  all  the  lives  have  expired^  and  have  theD>  in  applying  them  practically,  to  assume 
that  the  future  annuitants,  0tc.^  will  be  selected  on  the  same  principles,  and  be  placed  in  the  same 
circumstances.  The  most  conflicting  results  are  necessarily  obtained  by  the  incomplete  obs. ;  thus, 
while  Mr.  Finlaison's  T.  makes  females  at  fto  live  44*0  years,  and  males  38*4  years,  the  Actuaries'  T. 
presents  a  result  exactly  the  reverse :  females  selected  for  assurance  at  20  have,  according  to  their  T., 
an  expec.  of  35*9  years,  males  of  39*8  years  i 

In  1S49  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson  pub.  a  Logarithmic  T,,  founded  on  ifu  Experience  Mori, 
Mr.  Peter  Hardv,  on  presenting  this  T.  to  the  Inst,  of  Act.,  said  : 

It  is  a  T.  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  united  offices,  better  known  as  the  Actuaries*  T.,  and 
calculated  at  the  rate  of  3  p.c.  investment.  If  the  T.  be  regarded  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the  industry 
of  one  individual,  it  will  command  the  respect  of  all  the  members  of  tnis  Institute;  and  will  prove,  I 
trust,  an  incentive  to  the  associates  of  our  body  to  follow  so  useful  an  example.  But  the  T.  has  a 
much  higher  claim  on  our  attention  and  respect— it  is  founded,  so  far  as  I  believe  and  can  ascertain, 
on  an  entirely  new  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  mort.,  and  the  int.  of  money ;  and  those  amongst 
the  leading  members  of  our  profession  to  whom  I  have  shown  it,  agree  with  me  iu  considering  its 
arrangement  as  quite  novel. 

It  was  upon  the  basis  of  the  data  used  in  the  construction  of  this  T.  that  Mr.  J.  A. 
Higham  deduced  the  various  T.  given  in  his  paper,  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  in 
185 1  :  On  (he  Value  of  Selection^  as  exercised  by  the  Pol. 'holder  against  the  Co,  [Assu. 
Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  179.] 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act  in  1851,  on  the  existing 

data  available  for  assu.  systems,  made  {inter  alia)  the  following  observations  : 

We  have,  however,  T.  derived  directly  from  the  experience  of  life  offices,  the  Equitable  And  Amicaile 
Sos. ;  but  tne  bulk  of  the  facts  of  both  T.  relates  to  remote  years,  and,  therefore,  if  any  importance  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  recent  improvement  in  life,  they  are  clearly  not  applicable  to  present  operations 
of  assu.  COS.  There  is  likewise  the  T.  usually  denominated  the  "  Experience  T.,  deduced  from  the 
recorded  obs.  of  17  life  offices,  reported  on  by  the  Committee  of  Act.,  appointed  in  the  year  1839.  In 
these  obs.,  like  those  deduced  from  the  Amicable  and  Equitable  offices,  the  bulk  of  the  facts  has  no 
reference  to  recent  years ;  but  there  is  a  much  more  serious  objection  to  be  brought  against  the  results 
given  in  the  Experience  T.  From  the  indisposition  evinced  by  the  contributonr  offices  to  let  their  indi- 
vidua!  experience  be  known  even  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  whom  tne  inquiry  was  entrusted, 
it  became  necessary  that  the  different  schedules  should  be  submitted  in  an  anonymous  form  :  all  were 

Siven  with  blank  heading,  and  so  completely  mixed  up  toother  that  it  was  impossible  afterwards  to 
etermine  from  what  ofloce  any  particular  schedule  came.  This  arrangement  prevented  the  investiga- 
tion being  any  other  than  one  confined  to  the  pol.  issued  by  those  offices,  and  not  an  estimate  of  the 
mort.  among  a  certain  number  of  lives.  ^  To  tnose,  therefore,  of  even  limited  experience,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  the  results  are  thereby  deprived  of  all  value,  as  indicating  the  rate  of  mort.  among  the 
offices  contributing  the  facts.  Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  the  frequency  with  which  the  same 
life  is  assured  in  duplicate  and  triplicate,  not  only  in  the  same  office,but  in  several  offices;  and  it  often 
happens  that  on  the  same  life  there  has  at  one  time  or  another  been  issued  as  many  as  from  20  to 
50  pol.  in  different  offices  conjointly.  To  take  an  extreme  example,  in  order  to  show  the  nature  of  the 
principle,  and  its  effect  in  vitiating  the  truth  in  any  results  derived  from  a  calculation  founded  on  the 
number  of  pol.,  and  not  upon  the  number  of  lives — it  is  well  known  in  most  of  the  assu.  offices  that  a 
distinguished  personage  ^George  IV.,  while  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Regent]  was  so  fully  assured 
in  the  life  offices  in  this  Kingdom  Uiat  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  any  further  pol.  on  his  life  from  assu. 
COS. ;  and  it  has  been  said  tnat  recourse  was  had  to  Lloyds  to  have  his  life  underwritten  there.  The 
pol.  existing  on  this  life  at  one  time,  it  has  been  considered,  could  not  be  less  than  300  or  400 ;  it  is 
hence  evident  that  a  death  taking  place  under  such  circumstances  would,  in  the  result  of  such 
inquiry^  appear  as  300  or  400  deaths,  while  in  fact  only  one  had  happened.  In  like  manner,  the  fact 
of  the  life  still  surviving  would  produce  the  anomalous  result  of  there  being  xooo  or  2000  years  of  life, 
depending  on  the  duration  of  these  pol.,  without  any  recorded  death.  It  is  therefore  clear,  that  unless 
the  principle  of  repeated  pol.  on  the  same  life  was  uniform  as  to  numbers,  and  very  generally 
characteristic  of  the  bulk  of  assu.  effected,  that  comi)ensation  errors  could  not  be  expected  to  take 
place  sufficient  to  render  the  results  even  a  near  approximation  of  the  truth.  So  far,  therefore,  we  are 
as  yet  without  any  satisfactory  data,  derived  directly  from  life  offices  in  this  country,  which  can  be 
relied  on  as  indicating  the  rate  of  mort.  among  the  assuring  classes  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Neison  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  Experience  of  the  Gotha  Lifcy  which  was 
available  for  the  life  offices  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  which  was  free  from  the 
objections  he  had  just  pointed  out.  [Gotha  Life  Assu.  Bank,  Mort.  Experience  of.] 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  his  paper  On  the  Collections  of  Data  in  various  Branches  oj 
Assu,  pub.  in  Assu,  Mag,  vol.  li.  p.  200  (1852),  says  : 

This  T.,  prepared  in  1841,  though  much  credit  is  due  for  the  labour  gratuitously  given,  and  the  obs. 
so  liberally  supplied  by  the  offices,  is  subject  to  several  disadvantages.  The  obs.  in  many  of  the  cos. 
refer  only  to  pol. :  whereas  in  the  general  results  they  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  Equitable  and 
Aimcable  Sos.,  which  relate  only  to  lives.  Pol.  may  oe  dropped  ft-om  various  causes  in  a  much  more 
irregular  manner  than  lives  may  fail ;  they  may  also  be  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  lives  in  some 
offices,  by  the  prevailing  practice  of  subdividing  sums  assu.  to  increase  the  numl>erofnew  pol,  effected 
in  the  year ;  and  at  the  termination  of  life,  several  pol.  falling  in  with  one  or  two  lives  may  give  the 
appearance  of  an  unusual  mort.,  which  may  not  really  be  the  case.  The  obs.  in  the  Actuaries'  T. 
are  restricted,  in  the  cases  even  of  longest  duration^  to  the  first  23  years  of  the  existence  of  the  cos., 
and  they  are  deficient  in  that  point  for  which  the  Equitable  aind.  Amicable  T.  are  so  valuable,  viz.  as 
showing  the  increase  of  mort.  after  many  years  of  membership.  In  other  respects  they  are  aamirably 
arranged,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  only  be  continued  to  a  more  recent  period,  but  form  models  of 
imitation  for  other  cos.  to  follow. 

Mr.  John  Finlaison,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select.  Pari.  Committee  on  Assu.  Asso. 
(1853),  said,  in  reference  to  this  T-.:  **  I  myself  should  count  for  six ;  I  am  assured  in 
different  offices  six  times.  Then,  if  pol.  are  counted,  and  not  individual  lives,  which  is 
the  case  in  the  Actuaries'  (Experience)  T.,  while  I  live  I  count  for  six,  and  when  I  die  I 
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shall  count  for  six  deaths.*'  Adding,  "  A  Table  so  constructed  cannot  be  depended  upon 
for  Life  Ins.  purposes?^ 

On  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  Dr.  Farr,  and  other  writers,  it  will  be  instructive 
to  consult  the  art.  Economic  Lifk,  Mort.  Experience  of. 

In  1853  Mr.  Elizur  Wright,  of  Boston,  U.  S.,  who  afterwards  became  widely  known  as 
one  of  the  Insurance  Commissioners  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  published  by  sub- 
scription  :  Valuation  Tables  showing  the  ann.,  monthly,  a fut  daily  values  0/ policies  at  ^ 
and  at  4  p.c.  int.  for  all  periods  and  ages  from  \o  to  IQO.  In  view  of  exactness,  the  pol. 
were  all  assumed  payable  at  age  100  by  these  T.  The  contract  between  the  ins.  co.  and 
its  pol. -holder  is  not  in  any  way  prejudiced  by  this  assumption.  A  second  and  extended 
edition  of  these  T.  was  pub.  in  Boston  in  1871  (see  1858). 

In  1857  Mr.  William  E.  Hillman  pub.:  Tables  of  the  Value  of  a  Pel.  of  Ins.  for  £l, 
according  to  the  mort.  indicated  by  the  Carlisle  obs.,  and  also  the  Combined  Experience  oflJfe 
Ins.  Cos.,  at  ^,  3  J,  and  4  p.c.  int.,  with  preparcUory  T.  for  ascertaining  the  vcUue  of  such 
ins.  for  every  age  from  14  to  60  years,  and  of  duration  from  I  to  $0  years.  Under  ACTU- 
ARIAL T.  we  have  spoken  of  the  serious  number  of  errors  there  are  in  these  Tables. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Gen.  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (Laws  of  1858, 
Chap.  177),  it  is  required  of  each  life  ins.  asso.  issuing  pol.  in  that  State,  to  return  to 
the  Ins.  Commissioners  on  the  15th  Nov«  every  year,  the  data  necessary  for  a  net  valua- 
tion of  each  of  its  pol.  in  force  on  the  1st  of  that  month,  as  well  as  the  usual  statement  of 
its  other  assets  and  liabilities  due  on  that  day.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Ins.  Com- 
missioners to  compute  the  value  of  the  pol.,  and  it  was  left  to  their  judgment  to  select 
an  appropriate  Mort.  T.>  and  to  6x  a  reasonable  rate  of  iat.  The  Commissioners,  of 
whom  Prof.  Elizur  Wright  had  then  become  one,  selected  this  T.  at  4  p.c  int  Their 
judgment  having,  at  a  mter  period,  been  challenged,  Uie  Commissioners,  in  their  sixth 
Rep.  pub.  1861,  say : 

In  adopting  the  "  Combined  Experience*'  or  English  "Actuaries  "  rate  of  mort.  and  4  p.c.  int.  we 
supposed  we  were  travelling  most  safely  betweeto  extremes;  and  we  have  the  pleasure  to  luiow  that  the 
fault  found  with  our  choice  has  been  about  eqlially  dirided,  as  much  of  it  maULing  our  valuation  too 
low  as  too  high.  ...  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  Prof.  M'Coy  proves  by  example,  that  by  the 
Combined  Experience  Mort.,  \he  value  of  pol.  entered  below  the  average  age  of  ins.  will  bo  smaller 
for  a  few  years  than  by  Dr.  Farr's  T.;  and  mis,  so  far  as  it  has  any  effect,  malces  our  valuation  rather 
more  favourable  to  new  cos.  than  to  old  ones.  Rut  the  aggregate  value  of  pol.  entered  at  all  ages 
will  not  differ  much  from  Dr.  Farr's,  and  especially  when  the  Co.  has  attained  a  few  years  standing. 
....    (See  z86z  and  1863.) 

In  1 85 1  an  investigation  was  made  into  the  mort.  experience  of  the  Mutual  Bene/it  of 
Newark,  New  Jersey— one  of  the  largest  and  best  conducted  ins.  asso.  in  the  U.S.;  and 
in  1859  a  similar  investigation  was  made  into  the  mort.  experience  of  the  Mutual  Life 
of  N.Y.,  the  largest  ins.  asso.  in  the  U.S.,  for  a  period  of  15  years.  The  mort.  expe- 
rienced in  each  case  was  found  to  correspond  more  nearly  with  that  of  the  present  than 
with  that  of  any  other  known  T. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison,  in  his^^^.  on  Tontines  and  Life  Annu.  i860,  repeats  the  objection 
urged  by  his  late  father,  but  adds  : — **  These  T.  have  one  merit,  however.  They  show, 
subject  to  the  above  objection,  the  comparative  value  of  male  and  female  assured  life, 
and  of  Town,  Country,  and  Irish  assured  life." 

Mr.  W.  M.  Makeham  contributed  to  vol.  viii.  of  A ssu.  Mag.  (i860),  a  paper :  On  the 
Law  of  Mort.,  and  the  Construction  of  Annu.  T. ;  and  therein  he  applies  a  special  formula 
to  this  T.,  and  compares  the  results  with  those  resulting  from  the  adjustment  it  originally 
received,  and  which  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  Gompertz's  method.    (See  p.  306.) 

In  1 86 1  there  was  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  :  On  the  Rate  of  Mort.  pre- 

vailing  amongst  the  Families  of  the  Peerage  during  the  igth  Century ;  the  joint  production 

of  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Archibald  Day ;   wherein  they  say  that,  reviewing  the 

anomaly  presented  by  this  T.,  when  compared  with  all  former  obs.  on  female  life,  and 

considering  the  explanations  which  had  been  offered  in  support  of  its  results,  "  none  of 

them  very  satisfactory,  and  some  altogether  absurd,"  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  anomaly  did  **  not  really  exist  at  all*' !  and  here  is  Uieir  reason  for  this  statement: 

On  looking  more  closely,  and  remarking  that  the  objection  often  urged,  that  these  T.  represent  the 
experience  not  of  lives  but  of  pol.,  is  serious  when  the  numbers  are  small,  though  not,  perhaps,  very 
important  when  they  are  large,  we  discover  that  the  whole  number  of  claims  above  the  age  of  70. 
ander  pol.  on  female  lives,  in  all  the  combined  o£Bces,  was  exactly  60,  and  only  477  at  all  ages.  Ana 
the  actuaries  themselves  assign  the  paucity  of  the  numbers  as  a  reason  for  the  apparent  excess  of  the 
female  mort.  at  the  older  ages,  admitting  that  no  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  this  result.  But  as 
the  facts  were  avowedly  insufficient  to  bring  out  the  peculiar  tenacity  of  life  of  the  female  sex  in  old 
age,  the  result  is  perfectly  consistent  with  other  obs.  Instead,  therefore,  of  asserting  that  the  "  mort. 
amongst  assured  females,  taking  all  ages  together,  is  greater  tnan  amongst  assured  males,"  we  think  a 
more  accurate  statement  would  nave  been,  uiat  the  experience  of  the  offices  confirms  the  result  of  other 
obs.,  which  show  the  greater  mort.  of  females  during  the  child-bearing  period,  and  affording  little  or 
no  information  for  the  periods  of  infanc]r  And  old  age,  it  did  not  possess  the  means  of  exhibiting  the 

general  mort.  of  the  sex.    In  corroboration  of  this  mav  be  adduced  the  valuable  information  furnished 
y  the  experience  of  the  Eagie  office,  where  the  number  of  female  deaths  exceeded  those  of  all  the 
combined  offices.    [Fbmalb  Lives,  z86z.] 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  (Laws  of 

1861,  Chap.  186),  the  rate  of  mort.  of  this  T.,  with  int.  at  4  p.c.  p.a.,  is  designated  as  the 

standard  by  which  the  net  value  of  lapsed  or  forfeited  pol.  ol  Massachusetts  life  ins.  cos. 

shall  be  ascertained.    (See  1863.) 
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Under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  (Laws  of  1863, 
Chap.  148),  it  is  enacted  that  whenever  the  actual  funds  of  any  life  ins.  co.  doing  bus. 
in  said  Commonwealth  are  not  of  a  net  cash  value  equal  to  its  liabilities,  counting  as  such 
the  net  value  of  its  pol.  according  to  the  rule  of  valuation  adopted  in  Chap.  186,  Act  of 
1861  (above  cited),  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Ins.  Commissioners  to  give  notice  to  such 
CO.  and  its  agents  to  discontinue  issuing  n^w  pol.  in  said  State,  until  such  time  as  its 
funds  shall  have  become  equal  to  its  liabilities,  valuing  its  pol.  as  aforesaid. 

The  following  cos.  transacting  bus.  in  the  State  of  New  York  had  adopted  the 
Experience  T.  No.  i  in  the  computation  of  their  respective  rates  of  prem.  with  int.  at 
the  rate  of  4  p.c.  p.a. :  I.  EquUabU  Life;  2.  Guardian  Life;  3.  Washington  Life  ;  4. 
Berkshire  Life ;  5.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life ;  6.  National  Life.  The  Gemiania  Life 
based  its  rates  of  prems.  for  endo^xTnents  for  adults  upon  this  T.,  at  5  p.c.  int.  p.a. 

Mr.  Sprague  said  in  the  Bonus  Rep.  of  the  Equity  and  Law,  presented  to  the  proprietors 
in  1865,  that  the  Experience  T.  No.  i  had  been  used  in  the  valuation,  adding,  **The 
reserve  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  T.  is  considerably  larger  than  that  given  by  any  of  the 
other  T.  commonly  employed." 

In  1871  Mr.  Walter  C.  Wright,  Act.  of  New  England  Mut.  Life,  pub.  a  series  of  T. 
under  the  title  Cost  of  Ins.  These  were  deduced  from  the  Experience  T.  No.  i,  int.  at 
4  p.c  Mr.  Nathan  Willey,  Act,  New  York,  pub.  a  condensation  of  the  preceding,  with 
some  add.  T.,  under  title  :  Cost  of  Ins,  We  observe  that  this  latter  work  is  dated  in  May, 
1870,  while  the  former  is  dated  only  Jan.  1871  ;  but  it  appears  that  Mr.  Willey  had  had 
access  to  the  Tables  before  pub. 

Mr.  James  Meikle,  in  his  Obs,  on  the  Rate  of  Mori,  of  Assured  Lives,  as  Experienced  by 

Ten  Assu.  Cos.  in  Scotland  from  1815  /<;  1863,  says  : 

The  superiority  of  the  T.  prepared  from  the  experience  of  seventeen  offices— known  as  the  Actuaries, 
T.  of  1837  [1843]— over  the  Carlisle  T.  prepared  from  the  register  of  the  deaths,  and  an  enumeration 
of  the  pop.  of  the  town  of  Carlisle,  nearly  too  years  since,  as  expressing  the  mort.  of  assured  lives,  is 
made  manifest  by  these  diagrams  \i.e.  diagrams  in  his  work  now  under  notice]. 

In  the  Ins.  Times  of  N.  Y.  for  June,  1872,  some  orig.  T.  are  given  of  the  net  values 
for  each  month  of  the  first  year  of  ins.  at  4  p.c.  for  endow,  pol.  by  equal  ann.  prems., 
payable  at  death  or  at  a  given  age  ;  computed  by  Henry  W.  Smith. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  in  his  Address  to  the  Actuarial  So.  of  Edinburgh,  1873,  says  : 

The  T.  of  1838  [1843]  is  well  known  to  Actuaries,  and  we  find  it  in  use  among  various  offices  who 
have  rendered  their  accounts  under  the  Act  of  1870.  Shortly  after  it  was  pub.  I  employed  it  ex- 
tensively, and  found  it  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  but  gave  up  the  practical  use  of  it  after  the  pub.  of 
the  National  Life  T.  in  1843-44,  which  latter  I  preferred.  It  has  now  been  superseded  as  an 
''  Experience"  T.  by  the  New  Experience  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  and  will  probably  fall  gradually 
into  disuse,  as  those  who  have  been  educated  under  it  disappear. 

This  T.  will  be  again  particularly  referred  to  under  Fe.male  Lives  ;  Irish  Lives  ; 
MoRT.  T. ;  Valuations  for  Surplus  ;  and  incidentally  under  numerous  other  heads. 
EXPERIENCE  Mort.  T.  No.  2  [1869].— This  T.  is'frequently  designated  "  Institute  of  Actu- 
aries Experience  T."  ;  sometimes  the  "Twenty  Offices  Experience  T."  ;  sometimes  the 
**New  Experience."  We  have  thought  it  more  consistent  to  call  it  "Experience  T. 
No.  2";  and  any  future  investigations  resulting  in  T.  can  be  designated  in  numerical 
sequence. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  construction  of  this  T.  are  set  out  in  the  preface  to 
the  vol.  in  which  the  T.  appeared  in  1869 ;  and  we  shall  follow  the  narrative  there  given. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  having  elapsed  since  the  period  to  which  the  combined 
experience  of  17  life  assu.  offices  [Experience  T.  No  i]  was  collected,  it  began  to  be 
felt  amongst  actuaries  and  the  managers  of  ins.  cos.  that  a  large  mass  of  valuable 
materials  had  accumulated,  which,  if  combined,  would  tend  to  throw  further  light  on  the 
law  of  mort.  among  assured  lives ;  and  on  other  points  affecting  the  interest  and  pros- 
perity of  assu.  cos. 

The  question  having  been  discussed  on  several  occasions  both  in  Eng.  and  Scot.,  was 
brought  before  the  Council  of  the  Inst  of  Act.  on  the  14th  Jan.  1862,  when  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed : 

1.  That  it  is  very  desirable  to  collect  and  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  experience  of  the  life 
ana.  cos.  of  the  U.  K.  to  the  present  time. 

2.  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  the  best  means  of  collecting  such  experience,  with 
power  to  communicate  with  any  other  committee,  or  actuaries,  or  man.  of  cos.,  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  assist  in  obtaining  the  required  information. 

\.  That  the  Committee  be  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen,  viz. : — Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Hodge, 
Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Sprague,  Mr.  Day,  Mr.  Woolhouse,  and  the  Hon.  Sees,  [of  the  Inst.  Mr.  John 
Reddish  and  Mr.  J.  HUl  Tiriniams]. 

To  these  were  afterwards  added  Mr.  Jellicoe  and  Mr.  Tucker. 

This  Committee  opened  communication  with  the  man.  of  some  of  the  Scotch  offices  ; 
and  on  the  26  May,  1862,  a  Committee  was  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  cos. 
generally.  This  Committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Raleigh,  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Smith. 
Application  was  made  to  the  Faculty  of  Act.  of  Scot,  that  it  should  give  its  assistance  : 
accordingly  Mr.  McCandlish,  Mr.  Chisholm,  and  Mr.  Meikle  were  appointed  as  a 
Committee  of  that  body  to  act  in  the  matter,  along  with  the  Committee  of  the  managers 
asso. 
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The  Committees  thus  formed  immediately  set  to  work.  The  first  object  was  to  settle 
the  form  of  schedule  for  the  information  required.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  the  most 
convenient  form  was  that  of  a  card,  which,  containing  the  particulars  for  each  life  ins.  in 
each  office,  would  enable  the  whole  to  be  compared  and  combined  without  fresh  copying, 
and  consequent  liability  to  mistake. 

To  attempt  extreme  minuteness  of  detail  from  asso.  in  which  the  poL  regis,  might  be 
kept  on  different  principles,  and  where  the  averages  would  be  based  upon  such  large 
numbers  of  returns  as  there  was  reason  to  expect,  was  felt  by  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  to  be  unwise.  The  chief  features  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of 
the  returns  were  agreed  to  be  : 

A. — The  first  and  most  important  point,  that  the  cards  should  contain  the  name  of  the  life  assa.. 
so  that  any  person  whose  life  was  assured  at  the  same  time  in  more  than  one  ofiice  might  be  countea 
once  only  during  the  period  under  obs.  This  is  of  greater  consequence,  as  the  considerable  extension 
of  life  assu.  bus.  of  late  years  has  led  not  only  to  numerous  pol.  being  effected  on  a  single  life,  but 
(partly  in  consequence  thereof,  or  by  reason  of  the  large  assu.  now  effected)  to  the  same  life  appearing 
either  directly  or  by  re-assurance  in  the  books  of  different  cos.  The  care  which  each  co.  might  take 
in  eliminating  the  subsequent  pol.  on  one  life,  would  greatly  lighten  the  labour  to  be  performed  on 
combining  the  data  of  different  cos. ;  but  it  would  still  leave  a  very  laborious  and  important  duty  to 
be  undertaken  when  the  cards  were  brought  toother. 

B. — ^The  distinction  of  British,  Irish,  or  Foreifp  lives  was  of  less  importance,  since  in  the  combined 
ez];>erience  of  several  cos.  the  effects  of  a  particular  class  of  bus.  would  prob.  merge  in  a  general 
average  not  likely  to  affect  materially  the  resulting  law  of  mort.  of  assurea  lives  of  which  we  are  in 
search. 

C. — In  so  large  a  number  of  cases,  to  estimate  the  precise  age  in  parts  of  a  year  was  thought  to 
involve  more  trouble  and  labour  than  such  minute  accuracy  would  repay.  It  was,  moreover,  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  take  this  opportunity  of  correcting  the  defects  of  former  obs.,  by  obtaining  the 
experience  of  the  offices  at  the  advanced  ages  of  life.  In  former  years  it  was  not  customary  to  record 
the  day  of  birth  in  the  books,  and  to  have  requested  the  cos.  to  look  up  old  documents  long  put  away, 
might  have  risked  the  loss  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  the  present  labour.  But,  as  in  sill 
cases  the  office  age  on  entry  is  the  age  next  birthday,  it  was  decided  that,  on  the  whole,  the  current 
year  of  age,  or  omce  age  at  the  date  of  assurance,  would  afford  the  means  of  approximating  very 
closely  to  the  actual  age  by  the  single  assumption  that  the  assured  attained  that  age  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  entry. 

D. — No  great  hope  was  entertained  of  being  able  to  trace  the  effect  of  chai^n^  extra  prems.  for 
impaired  health.  According  as  the  information  as  to  health,  habits,  and  family  hist,  is  full  or 
meagre,  or  the  different  circumstances  under  which  the  examination  is  made,  or  the  special  experience 
or  judgment  of  the  medical  examiner,  as  to  the  cause  for  which  an  excess  of  prem.  is  to  be  charged, 
the  rates  on  the  same  life  may  be  found  to  vary  widely ;  the  same  life  being  sometimes  taken  in  one 
office  at  ordinary  rates,  and  in  another  accepted  only  with  a  large  add.  to  tne  prem.  It  is  essential, 
however,  to  know  if  the  life  might  be  considered  healthy  or  first  class,  or  not ;  and  this  distinction 
constituted  one  of  the  facts  to  l^  stated. 

£. — The  date  of  entry  and  of  exit,  like  the  age  at  entry,  it  was  considered  wonld,  in  very  large 
numbers,  be  so  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  year  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  average  period 
of  obs.  in  each  may  be  taken  at  half  a  year ;  and  the  date  of  entry  and  exit  would  consequently 
correspond  with  the  middle  of  the  current  year  of  aee. 

F.— The  mode  of  exit  would  be  simply  expressed  oy  D.  for  death ;  S.  for  surrender ;  L.  (lapsed)  for 
exit  by  any  other  cause ;  and  a  merely  horizontal  stroke,  thus  -^— ,  if  living  at  the  date  of  obs. 

G.— It  might  be  desirable  to  obtain  the  cause  of  death  in  a  laxve  number  of  cases,  provided  all  the 
£acts  could  Be  fully  known,  and  could  be  compared  with  the  faminr  hist,  of  the  individual,  and  properly 
classified  and  certified  by  competent  medical  authorities.  But  this  would  be  to  undertake  an  inquiry 
of  too  special  a  character  for  the  gen.  purposes  of  assu.  bus.  A  few  offices  only  have  such  tacts 
recorded  in  a  form  to  be  easily  accessible,  or  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  bring  them  togetner  without  much 
delay,  and  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  labour. 

Although  the '*  Cause  of  Death  "  stands  as  one  of  the  queries  on  the  cards,  the  returns  do  not  allow 
of  the  inquiry,  however  interesting,  being  further  pursued  in  the  present  rep. 

Such  being  the  leading  features  of  the  investigation,  as  proposed  by  the  Conunittee,  we 
now  proceed  to  note  the  steps  by  which  these  were  carried  out 

It  was  decided  by  the  Councd  of  the  Inst  "That,  as  the  most  important  question  is 
the  rate  of  mort.  at  the  more  advanced  ages  of  assured  lives,  it  would  be  useless  on  the 
present  occasion  to  apply  to  cos.  of  less  than  25  or  30  years'  standing.'* 

By  way  of  contrast  to  the  efforts  which  were  made,  in  obtaining  the  data  for  Experience 
T.  No.  I,  to  prevent  the  experience  of  any  individual  office  from  being  known,  we  note 
a  passage  in  tne  Rep.  of  the  Scottish  Joint  Committee  under  date  9  Nov.  1863  : 

Every  office  must  Jind  the  ascertainment  of  its  own  experience  exceedingly  valuable ;  and  the 
importance  of  obtaining  full  information  as  to  the  rate  of  mort.  at  the  more  advanced  ages  renders  it 
a  matter  of  common  interest  to  furnish,  in  approved  form,  whatever  contribution  of  materials  may  be 
within  the  power  of  the  Scotch  offices  to  supply. 

The  Scotch  Conmiittees,  indeed,  were  for  making  the  most  and  the  best  of  the  occasion. 
In  the  Rep.  by  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Act.  under  date  5  Jan.  1864,  there  occur  the 

following  para.: 

Where  so  much  time  and  labour  are  to  be  expended,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the  information 
obtained  should  be  as  full  as  possible,  and  that  arrangements  should  oe  made  to  exhibit  the  experience 
of  the  Scotch  offices  separately  as  well  as  in  combination  with  that  of  the  English  offices. 

Proceeding  on  these  views,  and  on  the  assumption  that  the  Scotch  offices  wonld  wish  to  have  the 
orig.  documents  connected  with  the  investigation  retained  in  Scotland  for  future  reference,  the 
Council  beg  to  suggest  that  the  inquiry  to  be  conducted  in  Scotland  should  on  some  points  embrace 
more  exact  returns ;  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit  of  the  particulars  required  tor  combination 
with  the  English  enerience  being  readily  extracted.    .    .    . 

The  exjienence  of  one  large  office  shows  a  considerable  diffierence  in  the  mort.  of  Eng.  and  Scot. 

The  arrangement  suggested  by  the  Scotch  Committee  was  ultimately  carried  out ;  and 
hence  really  two  distinct  mort.  investigations  resulted.  The  separate  Rep.  produced  by  the 
Scotch  Committee  will  be  reviewed  in  detail  under  Scottish  Mort.  Lxperienck.    We 
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coofine  ourselves  here  to  the  Rep.  of  the  English  Actuaries,  which,  however,  embodied  the 
letams  of  such  Scotch  offices  as  will  be  hereafter  enumerated. 
The  cards  finally  decided  upon  required  the  following  details : 

English  Card.  Scotch  Card. 


Policy  Number. 

Life. 

British,  Irish,  or  Foreign. 

Healthy  or  Diseased. 

Year  of  Entry. 

Year  of  Exit. 

Age  at  Entry. 

Age  at  Exit. 

Mode  of  Exit. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Remarks. 


Yean  in  Force. 
A^  n.  b.  d.  etc. 


Number. 

Life. 

English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Foreign. 

Healthy  or  Diseased. 

Date  ot  Entry,  i8— 

Date  of  Exit,    18— 

Duration 
Date  of  Birth. 

Age  at  Entry, — 

Age  at  Elxit, — 
Mode  of  Exit 
Cause  of  Death. 
Remarks. 


The  cards  were  the  same  size,  viz.  4}  inches  by  about  3  inches ;  but  the  Scotch  cards 
aU  had  a  distinguishing  mark.  The  Scotch  Committee  were  to  compile  the  data  from 
their  own  cards  oefore  sending  them  to  Lond. 

The  CoDunittee  again  refer  to  the  class  of  offices  from  whom  they  most  desired  returns : 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  in  order  to  determine  the  important  question  of  the  rate  of  mortality  to  be 
expected  in  an  office  when  the  effect  of  selection  has  to  a  neat  extent  ceased,  it  was  decided  to  seek 
Che  data  on  this  occasion  only  from  cos.  of  several  years  standing.  This  requires  to  be  particularly 
mentioned,  as  a  verv  cordial  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  work  was  manifested  by  several  other  cos., 
whose  offisrs  would  have  been  gladly  accepted,  if  a  greater  number  of  facts  had  been  deemed  of  value. 

Finally  the  following  list  of  20  offices  were  determined  upon  : 


Founded. 


Name. 


1838 
1824 

1823 
1844 
1821 

1838 
1720 

1845 
1835 
1823 


City  of  Glasgow. 

Clerical,  Medical,  and  Gen. 

Edinburgh. 

Equity  and  Law. 

Guardian. 

Life  Asso.  of  Scotland. 

London  Assurance. 

Lond.  and  Prov.  Law. 

Metropolitan. 

North  British. 


Founded. 

Name. 

«•    W   W    w 

X836 

Northern. 

1824 

Palladium  (supplied  by  Eagle). 

"  "  ^ 

1797 

Pelican. 

183I 

Scottish  Equitable. 

184I 

„       National. 

X837 

„       Provident. 

1824 

„       Union. 

1815 

„       Widows. 

1825 

Standard. 

1814 

Union  Life. 

The  cards  were  sent  out  soon  after  Feb.  1864.  Some  of  the  returns  came  in  as  early 
as  Jan.  1865  ;  and  others  at  different  dates  thereafter  to  the  end  of  1867.  One  portion 
of  the  Scotch  cards  arrived  in  June,  and  the  remainder  in  Nov.  1867.  It  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  take  particular  note  of  the  number  of  cards  as  they  arrived,  since  in  the 
process  of  eliminating  the  cards  showing  subseouent  pol.  on  one  life,  so  many  would  have 
to  be  thrown  out.    But  tlie  total  cards  received  was  estimated  at  more  than  180,000. 

The  returns  were  finally  made  up  under  the  following  arrangement : 


Entered. 

Lived,  or 
years  of  life 
entered  on. 

Died. 

Discon- 
tinued. 

Ezistinr 

end  ot 

1863. 

Healthy  Lives — Male 

I30»243 
16,604 

1,283,034 
161,417 

20,521 

3,335 

35.024 
5,507 

74,698 
7,762 

„               Female 

„               Both 

Diseased  Lives — Male  and  Female 

lives  exposed  to  Extra  Risk  from 

Climate  and  Occupation— Male 

and  Female 

Total 

146,847 
11,146 

2,433 

1,444,451 
101,695 

16,503 

23,856 
2,456 

409 

40,531 
3,365 

1,480 

82,460 
5,325 

S44 

160,426 

1,562,649 

26,721 

45,376      88,329 

About  20,000  cards  were  thus  thrown  out ;  but  these  were  brought  into  use  in  various 
wra  afterwards,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  date  to  which  the  obs.  were  carried  was  generally  to  the  end  of  1863  ;  and  the 
total  number  of  entries — 160^426— was  regarded  as  sufficient  to  allow  of  several  valuable 
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classes  of  T.  being  formed.  The  mean  duration  of  pel.  of  all  classes,  deduced  from  the 
above  figures, — ^by  deducting  half  the  entered,  as  well  as  half  the  deaths  and  discon- 
tinuances, from  the  number  "lived,"  and  dividing  by  the  number  entered, — was  upwards 
of  9  years.     In  Experience  T.  No.  i  the  average  duration  of  the  insurances  was  8 J  years. 

The  four  great  divisions  into  which  the  data  was  reduced,  as  shown  by  the  preceding 
enumeration,  were  the  following: — (i)  Healthy  lives — male;  (2)  Healthy  lives — female; 
(3)  Diseased  lives — male  and  temale ;  (4)  Lives  exposed  to  extra  risk  from  climate, 
occupation,  etc. ;  and  we  learn  from  the  Rep.  of  the  Committee  some  interesting  details 
as  to  the  difficulties  which  arose,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  met,  in  the  process 
of  classification. 

The  cards  in  each  division  were  first  sorted  according  to  the  name  of  the  life  insured, 
' '  with  the  view  of  comparing  all  the  insurances  on  the  same  life,  and  treating  them  as  a 
continuous  one  wherever  possible."  Instead  of  adopting  a  strictly  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment, it  was  found  more  convenient  to  arrange  the  names  commencing  with  the  same 
consonant,  according  to  the  first  vowel  contained  in  the  name ;  those  commencing  with  a 
vowel  being  in  strict  alphabetical  order.  Thus,  all  the  names  beginning  with  B  were 
arranged  into  subdivisions,  according  as  the  first  vowel  was  a^  e^  1,  0^  u,  ox  y — the  names 
in  each  subdivision  being  in  strict  alphabetical  order. 

All  the  persons  with  the  same  surname  being  thus  brought  together,  the  next  step  was 
to  sort  those  with  the  same  surname,  according  to  the  Christian  name :  thus  bringing 
together  all  the  cards  on  which  both  surname  and  Christian  name  were  the  same. 

In  the  case  of  noblemen,  it  was  found  that  thev  were  in  some  instances  described  on  the 
cards  by  their  titles  only,  and  in  others  by  their  family  names  ;  so  that  when  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  was  completed,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  cards'relating  to  the 
same  person  in  different  parts  of  the  arrangement,  arising  from  the  different  titles  he  may 
have  borne  at  various  periods.  For  this  reason  all  the  cards  with  the  names  of  noblemen 
on  them  were  sorted  out,  and  the  family  name  and  Christian  name  were  found  by  reference 
to  a  '*  Peerage,"  and  written  on  the  cards.  These  were  then  replaced  in  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  according  to  the  family  and  Christian  names. 

In  this  way  all  the  cards  were  arranged  in  a  definite  order,  so  that  any  one  could  be 
readily  found ;  and  all  the  cards  relating  to  the  same  person  were  brought  together.  It 
still  remained,  however,  to  go  carefully  through  the  cards,  and  examine  whether  those 
which  bore  the  same  surname  and  Christian  name  related  to  the  same  or  different  persons. 
This  inquiry,  the  Committee  say,  would  have  been  greatly  facilitated  if  the  date  of  birth 
had  been  given  on  the  cards  ;  but  as  this  was  not  the  case,  it  was  necessary  to  compute 
approximately  the  year  of  birth  from  the  year  of  entry  and  the  age  at  entry.  Occasionally, 
when  the  years  of  birth  and  the  names  were  the  same,  the  different  dates  of  death,  or  the 
death  of  one  when  the  other  was  marked  as  living,  would  indicate  that  the  cards  related 
to  different  persons.  In  some  cases,  still  remaining  doubtful,  inquiry  was  made  at  the 
respective  offices,  and  the  doubt  cleared  up. 

All  the  cards  relating  to  the  same  person  being  thus  brought  together,  the  next  step 
was  to  examine  whether  the  ins.  were  continuous  or  not.  If  there  were  two  assiL  on  the 
same  life,  such  that  an  interval  elapsed  between  the  termination  of  the  first  assu.  and 
the  commencement  of  the  second,  the  cards  would  be  treated  as  if  they  related  to  the 
lives  of  different  persons.  But  if  the  first  assu.  was  still  in  force  when  the  second  was 
effected,  then  the  two  cards  were  placed  in  an  envelope,  on  the  outside  of  which  were 
printed  the  same  particulars  as  on  the  cards  themselves.  A  similar  process  was  followed 
when  there  were  more  than  two  assu.  on  the  same  life.  The  blanks  on  the  envelope  were 
then  filled  up  from  the  cards,  the  date  of  the  first  assu.  being  taken  as  the  date  of  entry, 
and  the  latest  date  to  which  the  obs.  extended  being  taken  as  the  date  of  exiL 

As  regards  persons  exposed  to  extra  risk  in  consequence  of  residence  in  a  tropical 
climate,  or  military  or  sesiaring  service  :  the  general  rule  was  to  include  in  this  class  all 
who  were  at  any  time  whilst  the  pol.  were  in  force  charged  an  extra  prem.  But 
inasmuch  as  formerly  extra  prems.  were  charged  for  many  places,  such  as  Canada,  for 
which  no  extra  prem.  is  now  required,  it  was  agreed  to  disregard  all  such  extra  prems., 
and  to  include  tn  this  class  only  those  cases  in  which  the  place^  for  which  an  extra  prem, 
was  charged,  is  situated  within  33  degrees  of  the  Equator, 

In  the  cases  where  the  extra  risk  did  not  commence  until  some  time  after  the  date  of 
the  pol.,  the  effect  of  following  the  above  rule  would  be  to  include  in  this  class  a  certain 
nimiber  of  years  of  life  to  which  no  deaths  whatever  correspond,  and  to  withdraw  the 
same  number  from  the  ordinary  obs. ;  thus  reducing  improperly  the  rate  of  mort.  in  this 
class,  and  increasing  it  in  the  obs.  of  ordinary  risks.  In  order  to  obviate  this,  as  far  as 
possible,  it  was  decided  that  when  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  extra  risk  was 
stated  on  the  card,  the  life  was  included  up  to  that  date  in  the  ordinary  risk  obs.,  and 
omitted  entirely  from  the  extra  risk  class.  It  is,  however,  believed  that  tne  possible  error 
finom  this  course  is  extremely  small ;  as  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  extra  risk  com- 
menced almost  immediately  from  the  date  of  the  pol.,  and  the  average  time  which  elapsed 
between  the  date  of  the  pol.  and  the  commencement  of  the  extra  risk  is  extremely  small. 
From  an  examination  of  the  cards  furnished  by  two  offices,  it  was  found  that  in  one 
instance,  where  227  persons  had  been  exposed  to  extra  risk,  in  the  case  of  133  the  extra 
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risk  commenced  from  the  date  of  the  ins.)  and  the  remaining  94  had  been  under  obs.  for 
505  years  in  all — or  on  the  average,  for  5  J  years  each,  before  the  extra  risk  commenced ; 
so  that  on  the  average  of  all  the  cases,  there  was  an  interval  of  2  J  years  between  the  date 
of  the  ins.  and  the  commencement  of  the  extra  risk.  In  the  second  instance,  where  the 
number  of  persons  so  exposed  to  extra  risk  was  192,  it  was  found  that  with  139  the  extra 
risk  dated  from  the  commencement  of  the  assu.,  and  the  remaining  53  had  been  under 
obs.  for  234  years  in  the  aggregate  before  the  commencement  of  the  extra  risk,  or  not 
quite  4}  years  each  on  the  average  of  all  the  cases,  between  the  date  of  assu.  and  the 
commencement  of  the  extra  risk. 

The  next  step  was  to  sort  the  cards  into  three  other  groups,  according  as  they  had  passed 
out  of  obs.  by  deaths  or  by  discontinuance ;  or  were  still  livings  and  under  obs.  This  was 
a  simple  process.  The  three  groups  had  next  to  be  arranged  into  smaller  groups  in  regard 
to  age  at  entry^  and  the  age  at  exit  respectively.  The  number  of  cards  in  each  sub- 
division was  now  coimted  twice  over,  in  order  to  insure  perfect  accuracy — the  attention 
of  the  computer  being  in  one  counting  directed  to  see  that  the  age  at  entry,  and  in  the 
other  that  the  age  at  exit,  on  all  the  cards  in  each  group  was  the  same. 

The  materials  were  thus  obtained  for  an  orig.  T.  of  obs.  The  data  are  found  recorded 
in  detail  in  the  "Summary  T."  supplied,  in  order  to  **  enable  any  one  interested  in  the 
subject  to  pursue  any  particular  course  of  inquiry  to  which  they  are  open,  and  to  re- 
arrange the  materials  at  will."  Before  we  speak  of  the  T.  in  detail,  we  had  better  draw 
especial  attention  to  the  following  explanatory  para. : 

In  the  T.  which  are  deduced  from  the  orig.  obs.  showing^  the  number  exposed  to  risk,  and  the  number 
who  died  in  each  year  of  assu.  for  each  age  of  entry,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  T.,  it  must  be  particu- 
larly noticed  that  the  age  against  which  the  facts  stand  is  no  longer  the  current  age,  but  the  actual 
age  past.  The  deaths  in  the  current  year  of  age,  say  41st  year,  oeing  between  40  and  41,  are  set 
against  the  number  "  ezsosed  to  risk  "  at  age  40,  and  so  for  all  other  cases.     .    .     . 

The  number  "  ezposea  to  risk  "  was  obtained  in  the  first  year  of  assu.  by  taking  half  the  number 
who  entered  in  the  year  of  age,  less  half  the  number  who  discontinued  in  the  same  year.  In  the 
second  year  of  assu.  it  was  found  by  deducting  from  the  number  who  entered  on  the  second  year  of 
assu.  haJf  tbe  nnmbcr  who  discontinued  during  that  ^ear.    ... 

This  explanation  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  four  1 .  above  enumerated,  and  as  the  number  "exposed 
to  risk  "  dnd  "  number  who  died  "  are  given  in  each  year  of  assu.,  for  each  age  of  entry,  they  allow 
of  the  question  as  to  the  law  of  mort.  being  investigated  in  anv  desired  combination  of  ages  or  periods 
of  assu.  with  the  least  possible  labour,  and  without  any  supernuous  cols,  to  distract  the  attention. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  T.  easily  for  use  and  quotation,  they  are  designated  H  for 
healthy  lives^  and  D  for  diseased  lives,  with  a  smaller  letter  above  to  denote  the  sex,  thus, 
HM  Healthy  Lires— Mate;  HF  Healthy  Lirei— Female ;  HMF  Healthy  Livei— Male 
and  Female ;  DMF  Diaeased  Lires — Male  and  Female. 

The  third  of  these  T., — Healthy  Lives,  Male  and  Female, ^the  Committee  say,  "may 
be  fairly  considered  as  the  standard  T.  for  life  assu."  Their  reasons  are  :  The  large 
number  of  entrants,  146,847  ;  the  number  exposed  to  risk  for  a  year  of  life,  1,350,762  ; 
and  the  number  of  deaths,  23,856  ;  are  large  enough  to  afford  confidence  in  the  results. 
The  care  which  had  been  taken  to  eliminate  subsequent  pol.  on  the  same  life,  and  the 
general  accuracy  of  the  facts  recorded,  **wiil  prob.  lead  to  its  superseding  all  other  T.  for 
life  assu.  purposes.^'*  But,  they  add,  **it  will  be  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  an 
office  grows  older,  and  the  proportion  of  new  bus.  to  the  total  assu.  in  force  diminishes, 
the  benefit  of  selection  will  also  diminish :  and  for  purposes  of  valuation  and  making 
reserves,  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  special  attention  to  this  point  in  the  adoption,  for  official 
use,  of  any  T,  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  orig.  facts," 

The  mean  duration  of  ins.  of  the  lives  embraced  in  this  T.,  including  those  lives 
existing  up  to  31  Dec.  1863,  ^^^  httn  9*12  years.  The  proportion  of  females  entered 
was  ii'3  p.c  of  the  whole. 

Of  the  130,243  males,  15*8  p.c.  died;  26*9  p.c.  discontinued;  57*3  p.c.  existing. 
„        16,604  females,  201        „  33*2  „  467         „ 


Total...  146, 847  16 -2  276  56*2 

It  is  noticed  that  the  proportion  discontinued  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  Experience 
No.  I  ;  though  the  proportion  who  died  had  increased  from  97  to  i6"2 ;  and  the  pro- 
portion existing  had  diminished  from  627  to  56*2  p.c. 

Regarding  the  importance  of  the  obs.  in  this  T.  as  regards  lives  of  60  and  upwards,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  give  a  simple  comparison  of  figures  : 


Experience  T.  No.  i — ages  60  and  upwards. 

Males      17,601     ...    Deaths  846 
Females    3,884    ...        ,,        179 

Total ...  21,485 


Experience  T.  No.  2 — ages  60  and  upwards. 

Males      142,715*5   ...   Deaths  7741 
Females    32,814      ...       „        1741 

Total...  i75»529'5  9482 

— being  more  than  eight  times  the  number  exposed  to  risk,  and  more  than  nine  times 
the  number  of  deaths. 

Of  the  four  principal  T.  corresponding  with  the  four  principal  divisions  of  the  inquiry 
already  named,  we  have  already  given  that  relating  to  diseased  lives  under  Diseased  and 
Impaired  Lives.  We  propose  to  give  that  relating  to  healthy  female  life  exclusively 
nnder  Female  Life  ;  and,  by  way  of  contrast,  we  s£all,  under  the  same  head,  give  the 
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T.  for  healthy  male  life.  The  only  T.  we  propose  to 
healthy  lives,  male  and  female  combined  ;  which,  as  n 
Committee  ai  being  of  by  &i  the  gicater  icopaitance. 

In  order,  however,  to  obtain  a  com  pleie  view  of  the  range  of  all  the  resulting  T.  atone 
glance,  we  propose  to  give  abstiacts  of  the  several  T.,  and  to  compare  these  with  the 
results  of  Experknci  T.  No.  i,  and  of  the  Cariisle  T.  The  first  example  shows  the 
numbers  living  at  decennial  periods  out  of  io,ooo  entering  each  class  at  age  lo. 
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}ticed  that  at  age  40  the  diseased  lives  and  the  healthy  female  lives  show 
nearly  the  same  decrement,  7544  of  the  fonner,  and  7574  of  the  latter  remaining,  against 
8223  healthy  males,  out  of  10,000  assumed  to  enter  at  age  la  But  after  that  ace  the 
disoised  lives  rapidly  diminish  by  death,  being  reduced  to  2785  at  age  70 ;  whust  the 
healthy  females,  3799,  are  almost  exactly  the  same  aa  the  healthy  males,  3793. 

The  next  example  shows  the  Exftclaiien  of  hfe  in  each  class  by  these  T  ,  at  decennial 
ages,  in  comparison  with  that  shown  by  other  wcU-known  T^  some  of  which  we  have 


*"■  "jSlS^ 

FcmalJ 

Heailhr 

DiiKUPd 
Mjilafe 

Fiiualu 

T. 

D.Tia 

(Penooi). 

Exftri- 

t.'n?.  1. 

48-2 

49 -9 

45 '6 

48-8 

488 

48-4 

40-9 

4a  a 

368 

{i\ 

4" -5 

41-0 

40-3 

41-5 

30 

347 

31 -o 

34-3 
»7  6 

33-9 

40 

J7*4 

245 

iVQ 

27-4 

271 

273 

■'^i 

%i 

17-9 

''^ 

% 

70 

8--; 

91 

87 

9a 

9-8 

87 

80 

47 

5 '6 

4*9 

SO 

4-7 

55 

5  3 

S'o 

49 

90 

3  3 

17 

4' 

33 

27 

It  wilt  be  seen  by  this  T.  that  the  improvement  in  the  latter  part  of  female  life  tells  so 
much,  that  though  at  age  10  the  female  expec  is  only  48'2,  whilst  that  of  healthy  males 
is  50-3  ;  yet  at  age  30  the  expec.  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  sexes  ;  and  after  that  age 
the  female  expec.  is  coosiderably  higher  at  aH  ages. 

The  following  T.  show  the  ann.  mort.  p.c  :  (1)  at  the  chief  quinquetmial  periods  of 
life ;  (2)  during  the  early  years  of  ins.  and  at  various  periods  afterwards.  T.  corre- 
sponding to  the  second,  (or  male  and  female  life  separately,  will  be  ibnnd  under  Sblbc> 
TioN,  Influsnck  of. 


Healthy  Liv 

IS.— Male  and  Femals  combined. 

Age. 

a-i?.Vr'rf 

Bxf.Vo.i. 

CarlaUt. 

!  A-   p^. 

E-T>.No.i. 

CariultT. 

IS  to  19 

54 

71 

1 

^':% 

V^ 

a-48 

3-68 

a5  ..  a9 

:S 

65  ..69 

4-90 

S'4 

445 

30..  34 

70  „  74 

733 

754 

35  »  39 

■97 

•97 

I-09 

•x-x 

T,^ 

40,,  44 

1-09 

1-41 

"544 

16 -OI 

45  <>49 

1-36 

;:£ 

'■44 

85  ,,89 

s« 

sr 

50,,  54 

17a 

i-sa 

90  ..94 
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Healthy  Lives— Male  and  Female  Combined. 


Annual  Mortality  pbr  cbnt.  in  Ybars  ov  Insurancs. 


Ages. 


20  to  24 

25  »  29 

30  >.  34 

35  „  39 

40  „  44 

45  .1  49 

50  »  54 

55  .»  59 

60  ,,  64 

65  ,*  69 

70  n  74 


0 

I 

•34 

•68 

•26 

•60 

•53 

•59 

•43 

•70 

•37 

•77 

72 

i-oo 

•65 

•86 

1*04 

1-74 

1*03 

2*29 

1-42 

2*69 

2-03 

5-24 

•83 

•79 

•76 

•89 

■•Id 
1*52 
1^78 
a '69 

259 

7-38 


•85 

•73 
•90 

•96 

f04 

1*29 

178 

I  77 

3*39 
S-oo 

577 


I^OI 

•95 
1*03 

fOI 

1*19 
1*46 

I  28 

2*33 
312 

4'79H 
512 


Under 

5 


.upwards. 


•67 

•90 

•66 

I'OO 

•76 

•97 

•83 

flO 

•91 

1*19 

117 
1-28 

\'n 

I -81 

a-47 

271 

yy> 

3*63 

506 

5*51 

7-35 

Under 
10 


•71 

V 
•83 

•93 
fOO 

I^25 

1*52 
2*10 

3-05 

4*35 
6-51 


10  & 

upwards. 


•64 

•92 

I^OO 

1^17 

1-28 

I '52 
1*90 
2^52 

355 
511 

740 


•71 

•73 

•85 

•97 
x^09 

f36 
1^72 
2-35 

338 
4SO 

723 


NUMBBR  OF  DrATHS  ON  WHICH  TUB   PRBCBDING  PBR-CBNTAOBS  ARB  COMPUTED. 


20  to  24 

25  l>  29 

30  M  34 

35  »  39 

40  I,  44 

45  f>  49 

50  .,  54 

55  »  59 

60  „  64 

65  .,  69 

70  ,»  74 


H 

76 

59 

36 

140 

143 

74 

155 

178 

50 

156 

188 

31 

132 

155 

43 

119 

135 

25 

69 

121 

25 

84 

84 

12 

61 

75 

7 

3i 

32 

3 

18 

27 

36  t  ^^ 

106  '  105 

185  I  187 


190 
164 

143 

140 

86 

97 
67 
25 


187 
180 

159 
98 

"5 
93 
67 
26 


222 

53 

265 

10 

!    535 

231 

736 

30 

;    779 

644 

1297 

126 

1    771 

1197 

1523 

445 

'    662 

iM 

1389 

820 

599 

1287 

1 170 

453 

2090    I 

1093 

1450 

394 

2257 

933 

1668 

338 

2347 

849 

1836 

204 

2246 

605 

1845 

99 

1910 

347 

1662 

275 
766 

1423 
1968 

2209 

2457 

2543 
2651 

2685 
2450 
2009 


The  following  T.  extends  the  obs.  over  longer  periods  : 

Healthy  Lives — Male  and  Female  Combined. 


MORT.  P.C. 

Ybars 

OF  Ins. 

Ag^et 

• 

0 

oto4 

5  to  9 

1 
10  to  14 

15  to  19 

sand 
upwards. 

10  and 
upwards. 

Total. 

20     to 

24 

•34 

•67 

I^OO 

•75 

•30 

•90 

•64 

71 

25     » 

29 

•26 

•66 

I -Of 

•96 

'22 

,     fOO 

•92 

•II 

30     „ 

34 

•53 

*Z^ 

•97 

1*03 

•88 

•97 

I'OO 

35     M 

39 

•43 

•83 

i-o6 

fI2 

1-45 

I'lO 

''Z 

•97 

40     „ 

44 

•37 

•91 

1*10 

f27 

1*32 

1-19 

1-28 

109 

45     >> 

49 

72 

''Z 

I  33 

1*47 

I '57 

1*44 

1-52 

136 

50    » 

54 

•65 

I  28 

175 

1-86 

1*88 

1-85 

1-90 

f  72 

SS    » 

|9 

104 

I -81 

2*35 

2*59 

2*48 

2*47 

2*52 

2-35 

60    „ 

64 

I  03 

2-71 

3*33 

3^38 

3-88 

3-50 

3*55 

3-38 

65     „ 

69 

142 

3-63 

4-83 

529 

529 

5-o6 

511 

490 

It  will  be  observed  that  though  the  ages  30  to  60  indicate  an  increasing  rate  for  15  years, 
and  from  35  to  50  even  for  20  years  and  upwards ;  yet  the  groups  5  years  and  upwards, 
10  years  and  upwards,  still  differ  comparatively  slightly  from  each  other,  and  approximate 
very  nearly  to  the  rates  in  the  perioa  of  ins.  10  to  14  years.  The  rate  of  mort  in  the 
first  jrear  of  ins.  exhibits  great  fluctuations  ;  though  it  is  extremely  light  at  all  ages. 

7*he  T.  are  arranged  in  this  form  mainly  to  show  the  effect  of  Section ;  and  corre- 
landing  T.  for  male  and  female  lives  singly  will  be  found  under  Selection,  Influence 

OF. 

The  Committee  consider  the  following  T.  fairly  represents  "  what  has  been  or  will  be 
the  actual  experience  of  most  ofHces."  It — in  common  with  the  three  other  principal  T. 
resulting  from  the  investigation — has  been  deduced  from  the  *'  prob.  of  dying  in  a  year, 
as  obtained  from  the  Summary  T.  of  the  number  exposed  to  risk,  and  number  who  died 
at  each  age,"  vnthoutany  attempt  at  gradtmtum.  The  cols,  of  "  Living  "  and  *•  Dying  " 
conseauently  present  all  the  fluctuations  of  the  orig.  data.  But  as  the  facts  were  numerous 
enoum  in  the  first  and  third  cases  [Healthy  Males»  and  Healthy  Males  and  Females 
Combined],  after  the  few  early  years,  to  afford  average  results,  it  was  thought  better  to 
pab.  them  as  they  actuaUy  appeared,  *'  rtUher  than  by  an  enforced  graduation  to  lose  sight 
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ight  erai."    On  this  ktter  pwnt  the 


Eofpi 


»/  amy  dti-iaHMU  far  vlack  seme  sptcial 
Committee  liirther  remark : 

Ikal  Ikmarx  arig.  dAi.,  fiom  which  lli(  p«uliii  feilurei  of  [ha  T.LiTe  sot  beeii  got  rid  otbj 
of  graduitioD.  It  might  IminlereilinrloeiiniinelheniiiiconoMion  with  the  ripmBicB  o 
CM-,  tome  of  which  havebecn  priDt«a  ia  a  form  which  would  A.llt>w  of  lh«  ditft  being  put 
ItieumEroopiIifun.  The&ojii'/aM-EipFriencr,  by  Mr.  Anbur  Morgan;  and  that  of  the  .^I'ni^ 
br  Mt.  Gallowiyi  o)  IhtScet/'iA  AmKabU,  by  Mr.  Spcni ;  and  the  "^ipeiieace  of  the  17  Office*,'' 
night  be  re-arraDged  into  the  mme  groupt  of  agci  and  ;eari  of  uiu-  ai  id  the  pruent  T.  But  whtD 
■0  HlbdlTidcd,  the  obt.  would  be  too  few  in  number  in  the  aeparate  sronpi  of  agei  to  allow  of  aoj 
definite  concliuiooi  being  drawn  from  them;  though  the  whole  might  be  Te-clauiaed  and  compared  io 

tueTuThat  of  'iho  SaelrXy  Mr.  jellicM  ;  ff7heVM.iM.7i!  bv  Mr'.'Downei ;  of  the  S/ifrv/s/i/W 


B  Tarietj  of  compiriioni  and  inquitiu,  which,  boo 
preface.     It  it  thought  better  not  to  delaT  the  pit] 


daTlhepub.  of  the 


would  Sai  exceed  the  lii 


realioE.  would  C 


4  lave  much  time  aod  labour  id  tbe  hirUier  inrefltigatioDa 
s  relate  more  excliuively  to  /email  life  will  be  found 

Healthy  Malbs  and  Females — Combined  (ungradualed). 


Age. 

Eipo»dto 

Died. 

Ra 

10  or  10,000. 

Prob  of 

Prob.of 

riik. 

_  dying 

a  year. 

LiriBg. 

D^g. 

E-pec. 

in 

ISO 

;;; 

57-64 
56-64 
5564 

55  ■•^ 

176S 

54-83 

367-5 

3 

::: 

::: 

113 

336 

52-67 

416 

i 

51^67 

Si  75 

50-80 

eao 

6 

^ 

■99033 

97 

49-89 

1&S 

9903 

■99750 

s 

35 

^■38 

914 

■00219 

■99781 

:^^ 

1101  5 

7 

■006JS 

■9936s 

9857 

63 

"309 

7 

■00S3S 

■9946s 

9794 

S3 

4590 

«S69S 

3 

■00191 

■9<)«o9 

9742 

19 

45  14 

1914 

7 

-00366 

■99634 

•& 

35 

4433 

3396-5 

14 

■00S84 

■99416 

S7 

43 '39 

3'37 

35 

■00797 

■99303 

9631 

4264 

41 16 

as 

■00607 

■99393 

9554 

4198 

5440-5 

37 

■006S0 

■99320 

9496 

4133 

pg 

;i 

■00613 
-00787 

■99387 
■99J13 

9433 
9374 

74 

39-84 

24 

;i35> 

z 

■00753 

■99348 

9300 

70 

WA 

35 

■00557 

■99443 

9230 

V, 

26 

'^i 

■00730 

■99370 

9179 

37«S 

a? 

2676Z 

148 

■00706 
■00S06 

'99394 

9113 

64 

PA 

38 

192 

■99194 

9048 

73 

39 

•0078S 

•99313 

897s 

7' 

35 '47 

30 

39483-5 

348 

■99159 

8904 

li 

3475 

3« 

3' 749-5 

s 

■9933s 

8839 

3404 

33 

33890 

■00E79 

■99131 

8761 

77 

33-30 

33 

3573' 

299 

-00837 

■99163 

8684 

73 

SS 

34 

'& 

335 

-00895 

•99105 
■99 '48 

86i3 

77 

35 

iis 

-00853 

8S35 

73 

3'-iS 

36 

39993 

■009  JO 

■99080 

S462 

78 

30-41 

'^ 

40616 

394 

-C0970 

■99030 

8384 

8t 

29-67 

4116S 

s 

■01037 

■98963 

8303 

86 

3897 

39 

41543-5 

ZWil 

■98932 

8^.7 

89 

38-37 

40 

41683 

431 

■9S990 

Si  28 

S3 

37-57 

41 

m 

445 

■0107S 

■9893s 

S046 

87 

4» 

443 

■01085 

t^ 

7959 

86 

36^i4 

43 

40138 

439 

■01094 

7873 

86 

35-43 

44 

39303 

481 

■01173 

-98837 

7787 

91 

34-69 
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Api. 

E>po«d  to 

Died. 

..„.„„               1 

P«.b.<if 

^k. 

■.ITJ,. 

a  year. 

Liwoe. 

Dying. 

Exi™. 

"1 

38360 

■*Z3 

■o'233 

-98767 

7696 

95 

23^98 

46 

37»4i 

482 

■OJ294 

■98706 

7601 

99 

2327 

s 

36041 'S 

512 

■01421 

■98579 

7502 

id6 

El 

34757 

489 

■01407 

■98593 

7396 

104 

49 

33606 '5 

S'o 

XJI491 

■98509 

7292 

109 

50 

33424  s 

532 

■0.64. 

■98359 

7 '83 

1:1 

19-84 

S« 

31046 

521 

■0.678 

■98322 

S' 

19698 

S18 

■or  744 

■98256 

19-17 

53 

28200-5 

472 

■Oi674 

■98326 

114 

.8-w 

54 

26779-5 

500 

■01867 

■98.33 

67., 

125 

.7-8i 

55 

254565 

57S 

■02259 

■97741 

6586 

149 

ir'4 

56 

^3977 

544 

■02269 

■97731 

6437 

146 

1653 

s; 

32524 

516 

■02291 

■97709 

6291 

144 

15-90 

S8 

'£ 

■02510 

-97490 

6.47 

'54 

15  ^26 

59 

■02434 

■97566 

5993 

146 

14-64 

6o 

559 

-OJ0.2 

■96988 

5847 

176 

1399 

6i 

VM 

5^4 

■0305B 

■96942 

5671 

174 

'.m 

6a 

541 

■03405 

■96595 

5497 

IB7 

63 

14611 

542 

■03709 

■96291 

S3IO 

197 

12-26 

^ 

i;S 

S'9 

-03893 

■96107 

5"3 

199 

11-72 

U 

520 

■04275 

■9572s 

4914 

lit; 

492 

■^\l 

■95543 

4704 

IO-6S 

% 

480 

■95 '84 

^'4 

216 

485 

■05421 

■94579 

232 

'g-6? 

69 

7931 

473 

■05964 

■94036 

4046 

241 

Vd 

70 

7033 '5 

39' 

S 

■9444' 

3805 

71 

6250-5 

380 

■93920 

3593 

218 

816 

72 

W.''' 

421 

■07584 

-92416 

3375 

256 

yes 

73 

390 

■0809s 

■91905 

■hi 

3119 

253 

724 

74 

4'43"S 

427 

■10305 

2866 

?,i 

6-8] 

;i 

3488 

310 

■09174 

2571 

6-56 

2947 

3'3 

■10621 

■89379 

'M 

MS 

617 

55 

2438 'S 

259 

■10621 

■89379 

P,i 

2038-5 

263 

■1290Z 

■87098 

1865 

J40 

E 

•653 

217 

■13128 

■86872 

1625 

'.^ 

S-22 

132a 

175 

■13238 

■86762 

1411 

4-93 

81 

1056 

162 

•15341 

■84659 

1225 

tSS 

4-61 

83 
83 

IP 

126 

X'r 

■84937 
■815S3 

■s; 

% 

4-36 
4-04 

84 

?,i-l 

90 

:S 

■81763 

J.8 

131 

3-84 

85 

S2 

-78220 

s;« 

128 

3-58 

86 

270 

59 

-21852 

■7S.48 

4S9 

l'^ 

1^ 

190 

4' 

-32105 

■77895 

'£ 

79 

•Si 

34 

■26054 

■73946 

11 

3-05 

89 

■23 '21 

■7 '429 

207 

P.t 

90 

60-5 

16 

-26446 

■73554 

•59 

42 

9« 

42 

-28571 

■71429 

nr 

33 

2-46 

91 

28s 

■38597 

■61403 

84 

33 

a^2S 

93 

»7'5 

8 

■457 '4 

■54286 

5' 

23 

2^34 

94 

2^90 

P 

95 

-10526 

■89474 

a& 

,i 

190 

8 

5 

■62500 

■37500 

25 

1^06 

S 

■50000 

9 

1-00 

' 

• 

IW»0O 

-00000 

5 

5 

SO 

Finally  «e  nuty  tule  that  "Mr.  J.  E.  Hopkinsoo,  B.A.,  acting  nnder  the  direction  of 
the  Cominittee  of  the  Inttitnte,  was  selected  lo  underta'ke  the  practical  conduct  of  the 
investigaiion.  He  wu  ksiiited  by  B  staff  consisting  of  Mr.  Pmlip  E.  Hendriks,  Mr. 
Wm.  Ciiriis  Otter,  and  Mt,  J.  f  Sprague.  Mt.  Samuel  Brown,  as  the  then  President 
of  the  Inst,  of  Act.,  appeal-s  10  have  ciercbed  a  general  control  over  the  work,  and  to 
have  prepared  the  Intro,  to  ihe  volume  froro  which  we  have  drawn  the  preceding  outline. 
It  ipoiks  well  (or  the  staff  that  the  completed  T.  were  pab.  within  a  year  and  a  half  of 
the  complete  retains  of  the  data  to  the  Inst. 
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The  preceding  details  are  drawn  from  the  voL  pub.  in  1869  :  731^  Mori.  Experience  of 
Life  Assu.  Cos,  Collected  by  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries,  This  vol.  contains  a  classification  of 
all  the  data  relating  to  the  investigation,  and  also  the  preliminary  T.,  etc.,  etc. 

Before  this  vol.  was  completed,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  the  then  President  of  the  Inst,  of 
Act.,  brought  before  that  body  a  brief  preliminary  rep.  on  the  general  scope  of  results  of 
the  inquiry.    The  discussion  which  followed  eliminated  some  instructive  remarks. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  said  : 

Coming  now  to  the  actaal  resalts,  and  remembering  the  defects  of  the  old  experience,  we  have  now 
for  the  first  time  facts  recorded  relating  to  more  than  x6o,ooo  lives,  representing  probably  soo^ooo  pols. 
the  proportion  of  pol.  to  lives  being  about  four  to  three.  The  work  of  eliminating  the  duplicate  and 
triplicate  lives  was  amongst  the  most  laborious  part  of  our  undertaking,  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
•eems  to  me,  most  necessary.  The  returns  have  been  classified  into  healthv  males,  healthy  females, 
amd  the  two  combined  as  healthy  lives,  diseased  lives  without  distinction  of  sex,  and  there  are  2433 
lives  that  have  been  exposed  to  extra  risks,  of  which,  to  my  disappointment,  little  use  can,  I  fear,  be 
made.  We  have  now  the  means  of  learning,  for  the  first  time  I  think,  as  £u-  as  assured  lives  are 
concerned,  the  relative  mort.  of  the  sexes.  It  was  a  singular  result  of  the  old  experience,  that, 
dirou^hout,  the  mort.  of  females  was  stated  to  be  greater  than  that  of  males,  contrary  to  all  pre- 
conceived observation ;  and,  consequently,  the  mean  duration  of  life  of  females  was,  throughout,  less 
than  that  of  males.  That  was  a  startling  result,  but  it  was  arrived  at  from  very  scanty  materials, 
there  being  less  than  500  female  deaths  in  the  old  experience.  But  now  that  we  have  got  proper 
information,  we  see  that  under  the  age  of  45  female  mort.  is  in  a  marked  degree  in  excess  of^,male, 
from  45  to  50  they  are  nearly  identical,  and  above  50  the  mort.  of  females  is  very  much  less  than  the 
mort.  of  males.    This  is  a  matter  which  it  is  well  worth  our  while  to  study. 

Mr.  F.  Hendriks  said  : 

We  have  before  us  a  most  valuable  series  of  obs.  brought  down  13  vears  later  than  those  of  the 
seventeen  offices.  It  is  very  interesting  to  many  of  us»  who  follow  out  these  obs.  chronologically,  to 
be  able  to  see  whether  alterations  in  the  general  value  of  life  in  the  country  have  or  have  not  hadf  any 
marked  effect  upon  the  mort.  experience  of  life  assu.  offices ;  that  is  to  say,  whether,  by  comparing 
the  mort.  at  every  age,  we  find  the  improvement  which  is  asserted  to  exist  in  the  vitality  otthe  country 
is  equally  discernible  in  the  returns  ot  our  assa.  offices.  ' 

Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague  said  : 

We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Brown  for  having  taken  the  pains  to  go  through  what  is  rather  a 
tedious  and  laborious  work — namely,  that  of  describing  the  mechanical  and  other  processes  employed 
to  collect  and  arrange  these  fi&cts.  I  think  that  is  not  by  any  means  the  least  important  part  of  the 
paper;  for  these  processes,  being  carefully  described,  will  be  on  record  permaneatly,  and  a  most 
valuable  assistance  to  others  who  may  wish  to  follow  our  example.  ...  I  think  that  on  the  whole 
there  is  no  doubt  we  shall  find  that  on  the  average  we  must  increase  the  reserves  we  make  for  our  pol. 
The  general  result  as  regards  male  lives  is  that,  from  the  age  of  above  ^o  or  5^,  the  mort.  in  this  new  T., 
afier  the  effect  of  selection  has  worn  off,  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  old  experience  T. ; 
but  the  average  altogether  certainly  shows  a  much  lif^hter  mort.  than  the  old  experience.  Not  the 
least  important  part  m  this  paper  will  be  the  facts  relating  to  female  lives. 

In  vol.  xvi.  of  Assu,  Mag,  (1870),  Mr.  Wm.  Sutton,  B.  A.,  offers  some  criticisms  on 

several  scientific  points  in  connexion  with  these  T.     He  also  says  : 

The  T.  of  Mort.  .  .  .  appears  to  coincide  to  a  great  extent  with  the  T.  formed  .  .  .  from 
the  **  £xi>erience  of  the  17  Offices.'*  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  investigation  has  been  chiefly  valuable 
as  veri^ng  and  confirming  the  *'  Exp^ence  "  T.  [No.  x],  and  redeeming  it  from  the  reproach  directed 
against  it  by  many  act.,  that  it  was  based  upon  pol.,  not  lives.  Wo  may  therefore  take  it  for  granted 
that,  with  respect  to  orainary  T.  of  Mort.,  the  new  experience  obs.  toitl  not  euhiamce  us  far  b^j^md  the 
stage  aJready  reached. 

In  1870  Mr.  W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  :  Explanation 

of  a  New  Method  of  Adjusting  Mort,    T, ;  with  sonu  Obs,    upon  Mr,    Makeham^s 

Modification  of  Gompertt^s  Theory^  wherein  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

In  compliance  with  the  express  desire  of  the  Experience  Committee,  I  have  recently  adjusted  the 
graduation  of  the  new  Experience  T.  of  Mort.  for  healthy  lives.  The  required  operation  and  the 
conditions  attending  it,  not  merely  possessing  the  interest  excited  by  an  unusual  speciality,  which  I 
have  discussed  on  former  occasions,  but  being  one  of  very  great  practtcal  importance,  inasmuch  as  the 
a^usted  T.  are  eventually  to  form  the  basis  of  an  extensive  superstructure  of  other  T.,  I  could  not 
renain,  at  the  outset,  from  ^ving  to  the  subject  a  renewed  and  independent  consideration.  The  grand 
desideratum  is  that  of  obtaining  a  continuous  curve,  or  properly  graduated  T.,  which  shall,  as  closely 
as  possible,  represent  the  actual  facts  derived  from  tne  ods.  After  thorouj^hly  testing  various  schemes 
for^  accomplisnin^  this  object,  I  have  at  len^  succeeded  in  devising  a  method  that  is  both 
satisfactory  in  principle  and  efficient  in  practice.  As  the  method  finally  determined  upon  and 
adopted  may  be  applied  wiUi  the  greatest  facility  to  all  analogous  cases  of  adjustment,  and  promises 
to  hie  one  ofvexv  general  utility,  it  has  been  considoed  advisable  to  present  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  process  to  toe  members  of  the  Iilht. 

This  "detailed  explanation"  is  then  given,  in  a  very  Ivcid  and  philosophical  form. 
The  method  thus  became  open  to  challenge,  and  adverse  criticism  ;  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  received  with  expressions  of  general  approval ;  and  hence  the  "Experience 
Committee  "  felt  confirmed  in  the  approval  they  gave  to  it,  as  hereafter  appears.  The 
paper  appeared  in  Assu.  Mag.  vol.  xv.  p.  389. 

In  vol.  xvi.  of  Assu,  Mag,  (1 871),  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wilfred  A.  Bowser, 
embodying  "a  T,  of  Mort.  deduced  from  tne  New  Experience  Obs.  H^F."  The  writer 
says : 

Having  recently  constructed  a  T.  of  Mort.  based  upon  the  healthy  male  and  female  obs.  pub.  by 
the  Inst,  of  Act.,  from  which  the  number  exposed  to  risk,  and  the  deaths,  during  the  first  3  years  of 
assn.,^  i.tf.^  years  o,  x,  and  2,  have  been  eliminated,  I  beg  to  place  the  same  at  jrour  disposal  for 
insertion  in  the  Journal  of  the  Inst.,  should  you  consider  the  T.  sufficiently  interesting  and  useful 
for  pub.  It  has  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and  has  been  jgraduated  by  the  "  new  method  of 
a4justing  Mort.  T."  proposed  and  explained  by  Mr.  Woolhouse  m  the  last  vol.  of  the  JoumeU,  [This 
is  the  art.  already  quoted  by  us.] 

The  Table  will  be  found  on  p.  142  of  the  vol.  named ;  and  the  student  will  find  some 
of  the  points  noted  of  much  interest. 
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In  the  same  vol.  p.  428,  is  a  communication  from  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  which  he  says, 
"Having  had,  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  James  Stark, Jun.,  some  monetary  T.  com- 

futed  firom  the  Table  H^F  of  the  Mort.  Experience  of  Life  Assu.  Cos.  collected  by  the 
nst.  of  Act.^  I  beg  to  place  them  at  your  disposal  for  pub.  in  the  J<mmal,  They  are 
calculated  at  3  and  4  p.c.  from  the  T.  of  Mort.  adjusted  by  Mr.  Woolhouse  on 
Makeham*s  modification  of  Gompertz's  theory,  the  formation  of  which  he  has  fully 
explained  in  the  Journal  [vol.  xv.  pp.  404-8 — paper  already  quoted]  ;  but  I  have  used  the 
l<^arithms  throughout  to  5  places  only,  considering  them  amply  sufficient  for  ordinary 
official  purposes. 

The  T.  given  are — I.  An  adjusted  Mort.  T.  2.  A  Commutation  T.  showing  the  value  of 
life  annu.  at  3  p.c.  3.  Values  of  Aimu.  on  Two  Joint  Lives  at  Equal  Ages,  at  3  and  4 
p.c.    4.  A  Commutation  T.  showing  the  value  of  life  annu.,  int.  4  p.c. 

Mr.  James  Meikle,  in  the  Intro,  to  his  Obs.  on  the  Rate  of  Mort,  of  Assured  Lrves  as 
experienced  by  Ten  Assu,  Cos,  in  Scotland  from  1815  to  1863,  pub.  1872,  says : 

The  Carlisle  T.  for  puipoies  of  life  assu.  will^  it  is  anticipated,  at  no  distant  date  become^  like 
its  predecessor,  the  NortmamftoHt  obsolete,  and  in  place  thereof  the  T.  prepared  by  the  Inst,  of  Act. 
firom  the  joint  experience  of  the  English  and  Scottish  offices  to  1863,  become  the  general  basis  of 
compatation.  Any  improvement  on  that  T.  derived  from  future  obs.  will,  it  is  thought,  consist  in 
giving  effect  to  that  cnaracter  of  the  mort.  which  seems  to  be  ezperiencod  by  assurants  selected  at 
each  age.  The  result  would  be  an  increase  of  the  prems.  for  assu.  at  the  younger  ages,  and  a  very 
considerable  increase  on  the  "  reserve  values  "  of  all  pol. 

In  1872  there  was  pub.:  Inst,  of  Act.  Life  T, :  7*.  deduced  from  the  Mort,  Experience  of 
Life  Assu.  Cos.^  as  collected  and  arranged  by  the  Inst,  of  Actuaries  of  Gt,  Brit,  and  Ireland: 
with  an  Introduction  explanatory  of  the  Construction  and  Application  of  the  T,^  and  an 
Appendix  containing  a  Complete  System  of  Notation  for  Life  Contingencies,    Pub,  by  the 
aiuhority  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Inst.    In  the  preface  it  is  stated  : 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  determination  of  the  classes  of  monetary  T.  to  be  computed,  it  was  considered 
important — z.  That  the  T.  of  Mort.  deduced  directly  from  the  obs.  should  be  ^rnduaied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve,  to  tibe  utmost  possible  degree  consistent  with  their  practical  use,  all  the  orig. 
features  of  the  obs.  a.  That  further  investigations  should  be  made  into  the  Question  of  the  effect  of 
ttltciion.  with  the  view  of  deciding  whether  distinct  monetary  T.  should  be  given,  applicable  to 
assured  uves  from  which  that  effect  has  in  a  great  measure  passed  away. 

The  graduation  of  the  three  T.  H^,  HF ,  and  HMF,  was  kindly  undertaken  by  Mr.  Woolhouse, 
whose  great  skill  and  experience  snggestoa  to  him  a  new  method,  combining  in  a  frob.  unprecedented 
degree  eutaptatum  for  all  practical  purposes^  with  close  adherence  to  the  orig.  facts.  As  this  method 
cannot  faif  to  be  of  ppreat  interest,  the  T..  as  adjusted  by  Mr.  Woolhouse,  together  with  his  explanation 
of  the  process  of  adjustment,  are  printea  at  the  end  of  the  Intro. 

In  order  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  question  of  the  effect  of  selection,  a  T.  of  Mort.  was 
deduced  firom  the  obs.  HM,  excluding  the  vears  of  assu.  o  to  ^ ;  this  was  similarly  graduated  by  Mr. 
"Woolhouse.    It  is  designated  by  the  symbol  HM  (5).    Theparticular  period  adopted  as  most  suitable 

snerally  for  exclusion  was  determined  by  the  marked  difference  in  tae  classified  orig.  data,  between 

e  first  5  years  of  assu.  and  the  subseauent  periods. 

It  was  then  decided,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  that  commutation  T.  for 

a  6  p.c,  should  be  deduced 
should  be 


approximate  valuations  of  their  position  and  prospects,  independent  of  the  influence  of  recent  selection. 
"nie  T.  HMF  has  not  been  made  a  basis  of  calculation  in  the  present  vol. 

The  1 .  for  two  lives  comprise  an  entire  set  of  joint  life  annu.  for  every  combination  of  ages  from  (zo, 
xo)  upwards  at  3. 3^  and  4  p.c,  as  being  the  rates  generally  sufficient  for  official  calculations.  The  values 
of  annu.  on  the  last  survivor  of  two  lives  for  the  same  combinaUons  of  age  are  also  ^ven  at  the  same 
rate  of  int.,  and  by  a  simple  arrangement  fill  up,  with  a  new  and  valuable  set  of  T.,  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  great  waste  ofspace  in  the  joint  life  cols. 

The  laborious  and  responsible  task  of  superintending  the  computation  and  printing  of 
all  these  T.,  it  is  added,  "was  undertaken  in  the  most  disinterested  manner  by  Mr.  Peter 
Gray,  whose  name  will  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  of  the  accuracy  and  consequent  value 
of  the  completed  results." 

To  the  T.  themsdves  Mr.  Gray  has  written  an  Introduction,  fully  explaining  the 
methods  of  formation  and  various  modes  of  their  application.  This  we  now  proceed  to 
notice.  He  says  :  "The  orig.  T.  commence  at  age  o^  with  a  radix  of  10,000.  The  new 
T.  on  the  other  hand  commence  with  a  radix  of  10,000  at  age  10 ;  the  numbers  observed 
upon  between  ages  o  and  10  being  considered  too  small  to  afford  trustworthy  results  ; 
and  therefore  the  numbers  living,  in  corresponding  T.,  do  not  admit  of  being  directly 
compared."  It  will  be  shown  hereafter  how  closely  the  results  of  the  graduated  T.  are 
assimilated  to  those  of  the  T.  from  which  they  have  been  respectively  deduced. 

As  r^ards  the  new  table  HM  (5),  Mr.  Gray  explains  that  it  had  been  formed  from  the 
same  data  as  HM  "when  modified  by  the  exclusion  from  them  of  the  experience  of  the 
first  5  years  of  assu."  He  adds,  on  this  point,  that  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  T., 
the  lives  were  brought  under  obs.  at  the  date  of  i^.,  that  is,  at  the  period  of  their  selection; 
bat  in  the  new  T.  Siey  are  not  brought  under  obs.  until  they  have  been  ins.  5  years  [more 
exactly  4^  years,  on  uie  average]  ;  and  he  adds  :  Hence,  if  recency  of  selection  hais  any 
effect  in  modifying  the  rate  of  mort.  in  a  community,  this  ought  to  become  apparent  on 
comparison  of  the  results  of  the  two  tables.  "And  accordingly  we  find,  on  refemn?  to  the 
average  durations,  pp.  6  and  1 14,  that  those  on  the  latter  page,  derived  from  the  T.  HM  (5), 
are  t]m>ughout  less  tJian  those  on  the  former,  derived  from  the  table  HM.  The  difference, 
which  at  the  outset  is  1*83  years,  remains  nearly  stationary  for  12  terms,  after  which  it 
gradually  decreases ;  but  it  does  not  entirely  disappear  till  the  close  of  the  series.    The 
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by  no  means  unimportant  intlu- 
of  its  effect  in  the  present  case  is  the 
the  (wo  sets  of  average  durations  now 
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it  ii  founded.  Aod  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deviations  (which  Intimately  arise 
in  Ihe  process  of  graduation)  are  in  the  direction  of  softening  down  the  asperities  by  which, 
like  other  results  in  orig.  obs.,  the  present  T.  is  charactetiied.  7!t^  gnuiua/a/  T.  may 
therffari  it  eonfidenlly  acctptid  as  an  ixpontitt  of  Ihi  law  a/ marl,  likely  to  prcoail  ammtgsl 
A  (Itui  linilar  br  lAai  tuijalrd  lo  oti." 

We  now  propose  to  give  the  graduated  H**''  T. ;  thegnwluated  H^and  W,  ananged 
lot  purpose  of  comparison  ;  and  (be  H"  (5)  T.  ;  introducing  into  our  arrangement  of  (he 
cols,  all  such  features  as  appear  necessary  for  understand!^  the  teachings  of  this  last 
add.  to  our  Mort.  T.,  from  which  so  much  is  expected. 

ExpsKiBNCB  T.  No.  2.~NaMy  Maitt  and  Femala  Comiinal  (adjusted). 
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73.976 

1067 

■& 

■01442 

94 

367 

131 

■64305 

■35694 

49 

?t:l^ 

■01511 

95 

236 

86 

■63559 

■36440 

S° 

1133 

■9842Z 

Zl\\ 

96 

ISO 

56     -62666   1 

-& 

SI 

70,674 

.167 

■98348 

97 

94 

44       53191 

5a 

69.507 

1204 

la 

■01732 

98 

SO 

33     ^34000 

■66000 

53 

68,303 

1251 

■01S31 

99 

17 

54 

67,05 : 

1304 

■9S055 

■01944 

55 

65,748 

1358 

■97934 

■02065 

1 

[Coll,  4  and  5  ue  each  curtailed  of  a  places  on  the  right.] 


EXPERIENCE    MORTALrTY    TABLE    No.  S. 
ExPESlENCE  T.  No.  a.—Htallhy  Malts  (adjusted). 


Ae^. 

Living. 

nyine. 

Ptob.  of 
•urvii-ing 

Prob.of 

E.,«c, 

Mqoi 

arx  V»]Ba-4  p.c. 

Ap,. 

Value  cf 

•^~^ 

Ann 

Vrec, 

PrtB. 

lO 

100,000 

490 

■99510 

■00490 

5029 

20X^76 

■18936 

-00898 

99. 5 'o 

397 

■99601 

■00399 

49^53 

19-982 

■19298 

■00919 

99.  "3 

329 

■99668 

•00331 

4873 

.9-864 

■19750 

■00946 

'3 

^•^^ 

2H8 

■99708 

■00291 

47-85 

19^72S 

-20275 

■00978 

98.496 

272 

■99723 

■00276 

47^03 

'9^S77 

■20855 

01013 

IS 

98,214 

282 

■99712 

■00287 

46-16 

I9;4i6 

.nts 

-0105  1 

i6 

97.942 

318 

■99675 

^324 

45-29 

ig^oS? 

■01091 

'7 

97,614 

379 

■9961 1 

■003S8 

44*43 

■22742 

■01132 

i8 

97,245 

466 

■99520 

■00479 

4360 

1 8^927 

■*3354 

■01.7. 

19 

96,779 

556 

■99425 

■00574 

42-81 

18-779 

■23923 

-01209 

30 

96,213 

609 

-99367 

•00632 

42-06 

18-643 

■24446 

-01244 

95,614 

643 

■99327 

18-513 

■24949 

-01278 

94,97' 

650 

■99315 

•00684 

40^60 

18-384 

-25446 

■01312 

*3 

94,3»i 

638 

■99323 

■00676  1  39  ■S? 

18^25 1 

3 

24 

93,683 

622 

■99336 

■00663     39 '14 

l8^MO 

24 

=5 

93.06I 

617 

■99337 

■00663     3840 

17-960 

■27074 

■01427 

25 

26 

9^,444 

61S 

■9933' 

■00668     3765 

17-803 

■27677 

01471 

26 

H 

91,826 

634 

■99309 

■00690     3690 

17640 

■28305 

■01518 

V, 

aS 

9', '92 

654 

■99282 

■00717     36-16 

17-473 

■28947 

■0.566 

29 

90.538 

673 

■99256 

■00743     35-41 

17-303 

■29600 

■016.7 

29 

3° 

89.665 

694 

■99227 

•00772  ^  34 -68 

17-130 

■30265 

-QI669 

30 

3« 

89,.  7' 

705 

■99208 

•00791   ;  33-94 

16-954 

■30943 

-01723 

3' 

31 

88.465 
87,748 

717 

■99189 

■00810  ■  33-2, 

16-773 

■31639 

■01780 

32 

33 

727 

■99171 

■00S28  ,  32^4S 

16587 

-32357 

■01839 

33 

34 

87,021 

740 

■99149 

■00850     31 '74 

16-394 

■33096 

■01902 

34 

86.2S1 

757 

■99122 

■00877  ,  3r^oi 

16^196 

-33858 

-01968 

35 

85,524 

779 

-99089 

■00910 

3028 

'  5^993 

-34639 

02038 

36 

^l 

84,745 

S03 

■99053 

■00946 

2li3 

15^786 

■35436 

37 

38 

83,943 

82 1 

■99022 

■00978 

15-574 

-36350 

-02.87 

3S 

39 

83,122 

838 

■98991 

■oiooS 

2g'll 

15-357 

■3708S 

-02267 

39 

40 

82.284 

848 

■9S969 

■01030 

27-39 

'S134 

■37943 

■023s  ' 

40 

81,436 

854 

■98951 

•0104S 

2fr67 

14-904 

■3S830 

■0244. 

41 

42 

80,582 

t^5 

'^^l^ 

■01073 

2595 

14-664 

■39752 

■02S37 

42 

43 

79.717 

887 

■9S887 

2523 

14-416 

-40705 

-02640 

43 

44 

78,830 

911 

■98844 

-0115s 

2451 

14161 

■41685 

■02749 

44 

45 

77,919 

950 

■98780 

■01 2 19 

23-79 

13-900 

■42690 

■02865 

45 

46 

76,969 

996 

■98706 

■01294 

23-07 

'3-635 

■437" I 

-02986 

46 

■'^ 

75,973 

1041 

■98629 

■01370 

SI! 

,3-360 

-447+S 

-03114 

47 

48 

74,932 

loSi 

■9^556 

■01444 

13-094 

-45792 

-03249 

48 

49 

73,850 

1124 

■98478 

■01522 

2098 

12-8.7 

■46856 

■03391 

49 

5° 

72.7^6 

1160 

■98403 

■OIS9S 

20^30 

12-536 

■47938 

■0354' 

SO 

SI 

71,566 

"93 

■98333 

■01667 

19-61 

12248 

■49043 

■03701 

5' 

52 

70,371 

1235 

■98245 

-01754 

i8'9S 
18  ■28 

"-954 

■50174 

■03873 

52 

S3 

69,>38 

1286 

■98140 

-01860 

1.-655 

■51327 

■04055 

S3 

54 

^■^52 

1339 

■9S026 

■01973 

17 '61 

"■350 

■52496 

■04250 

54 

ss 

66,513 

•  399 

■97896 

■02103 

l6'96 

11-042 

■536S2 

■04457 

S5 

56 

65,1.4 

.462 

■9J754 

■02245 

i6^3i 

10-73. 

■54880 

-04678 

S6 

n 

63,652 

.527 

■97601 

■02399 

15-67 

.0-416 

■56089 

■04913 

57 

58 

62,125 

X 

■97437 

■02562 

15-05 

10-099 

■57309 

-05163 

58 

59 

SIS 

■97246 

■027S3 

1443 

9  "7  79 

■58539 

-05430 

59 

60 

1747 

■97032 

■02967 

>3-83 

9  459 

■59773 

■057' S 

60 

61 

57.119 

1830 

■96796 

■03203 

■3-23 

9-138 

-06017 

61 

62 

55.289 

i9'5 

■96536 

■03463 

.2-6| 

8-818 

■62137 

■06338 

62 

63 

53.374 

aooi 

■96251 

■03749 

12-09 

85<x. 

■63461 

63 

6+ 

S'.373 

2076 

■9  5959 

■04041 

11-54 

8-184 

Sli 

-07041 

64 

S 

49.297 

3141 

■95656 

■04343 

7-870 

-07427     65 

47.156 

2196 

'9S343 

■04656 

!o-^ 

7-556 

■67089 

■07840      66 

67 

44.960 

2243 

■95011 

■04988 

997 

7-242 

■68296 

-0S285   '  67 

68 

4a,7i7 

2274 

^4676 

■05323  '     9-47 

6-928 

-69507 

-08767   '  68 

69 

40,443 

2319 

■94266 

■05734  .    8-98 

6-610 

■70729 

■09293      69 

70 

38.'^ 

237' 

■937S0 

■06219       8^49 

6-293 
5  ■978 

■71930 

■09865   1  70 

71 

35.753 

2433 

■93195 

■06E05       8-02 

■73 '58 

■10483      7. 

7* 

33-320 

2497 

■92506 

■07494 

7^57 

5-671 

■74339 

11142 

72    1 

EXPERIENCE    MORTALITY    TABLE    No.  8. 


MoncUiy  Valuei— 4  p.c.        | 

*£,. 

LiTing. 

DyiBj.   , 

}S' 

Sfi 

E.p«. 

^"aL"!. 

Tr^t 

Ann.      1  Ape. 

73 

30,813 

;il3 

■91714 

-08286 

7^'4 

5-376 

■75474 

■11836  1  73 

74 

a8,a69 

90S80 

■091 19 

6-74 

5-096 

■76550 

■"555  ,  74 
■13298  1  75 
■14093  1  76 
■14938     77 

;i 

JS.691 

25*7 

g 

■09836 

637 

483a 

-77566 

a3.i&4 

24*4 

■^M 

6-01 

4'574 

-78560 

77 

20.700 

2374 

5-67 

4"323 

'^11 

7! 

18.326 

2258 

■12321 

5 '34 

4  ■078 

■15843 

78 

22 

16,068 

2.3S 

■13305 

5-0? 

3^838 

■81391 

■16822 

79 

'3.930 

2015 

s 

■14465 

4^71 

3-6C4 

■82291 

-17872 

80 

Si 

'l,9IS 

18S3 

■15803 

4^43 

■83' +4 

■18972 

Si 

8i 

10.031 

1719 

417 

2-I17 

■83930 

■20088 

82 

P 

l:?a 

'q 

81414 

&„.2 

3-93 

3-71 

■846S? 
■853'6 

■22348 

P 

1^ 

5.4" 

1 138 

7901 1 

3-51 

3-fis7 

■85931 

■2K92 

II 

4,284 

941 

78034 

-*1965 

33' 

J -498 

•86544 

■2473S 

87 

3,343 

773 

76877 

■23123 

3-10 

2329 

-261 S6 

li 

88 

2.57° 

615 

76070 

"23930 

2-88 

2-151 

■278SJ 
-30148 

89 

'.955 

3 

74680 

■25319 

263 

1-941 

89 

90 

.,460 

72054 

■27945 

2-35 

1-703 

■89600 

■33137 

90 

91 

i.osa 

329 

68726 

■31273 

2 -07 

1459 

■90541 

-368,5 
■41438 

91 

9a 

7=3 

254 

^ 

■35 '3' 

179 

1-208 

■91506 

91 

93 

469 

195 

■41577 

1-49 

■937 

■92549 

■47775 

93 

94 

a74 

■n 

49270 

•50730 
■63703 

■66S 

■93583 

■56095 
■67043 

94 

95 

13s 

36296 

'i 

■94574 

II 

96 

4S 

40 

18367 

1'^ 

■176 

■95474 

■81 143 

_9?_ 

5 

9  . 

00000 

'S'^ 

_96_iS3_ 

■96153 

.?7_ 

[In 
wid6 


coU.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  Ihe  figure  of  the  lost  decimal  place  eive 
■  omitted  ]  Corresponding  monetaij  T.  at  other  rates  of  int.,  —  ' 
].c^  are  given  in  tne  vol. 


EXPESIKNCE  T. 

No.  3— 

ffaiUiy  FmaUt  (adjutled). 

Ap!. 

LLLig, 

I>Tb.t. 

Prob.of 

it       MoBcUrjVilua— ip.c. 

Ar.. 

^^-      V.l«»f 

Sidglo 

Ann. 

1  M-nno. 

Ptea. 

Pr™. 

10 

100,000 

314 

■996S6 

■00314 

48^i9      '9373 

■21642 

-01062 

,0 

99.686 

410 

■99578 

-00431 

47-34       .9-211 

■22263 

II 

Xfe 

510 

-99486 

-^l^ 

46-54      i9^o64 

45-78  Ij  18-939 
45-05       18-803 

■23834 

■01137 

19 

•3 

581 

■99411 

-01171 

13 

14 

98.175 

2; 

■99356 

■00643 

-01203 

14 

\i 

97,543 

■99316 

■00683 

44-33       18-681 

■24300 

-01234 

\l 

96,876 

6S3 

■9929s 

43-64      18-563 

■24757 

X)i265 

11 

96.193 

680 

■99293 

42-94      18-443 

■35220 

-01297 

'i 

ll:S 

659 

■99310 

42-34      »8-3i6 

■26213 

19 

a 

■99330 

41-53       18-181 
40-S,    1  .81D36 

19 

94.319 

-99312 

■00687 

-36783 

X 

682 

-99271 

-00728     40-09  II  i7-S»7 

-37354 

-01448 

736   ^99208 

■00792 

39-38  1    17-740 

Si 

-01490 

aa 

23 

93.153 

8^      '^"^ 

■00882 

3S'69      17 '597 

23 

24 

91,340 

978      ■98918 

-009S4 

38-03      17 '463 

^jfe 

*4 

25 

90,441 

■01081 

37-40      17-343 

■29450 

■1 

26 

89.463 
88,445 

1018      ■98862 

■01137 

3681      17-333 

■39S70 

27 

1045      -98818 

■01281 

36-23  1   i7-'*9 

■30271 

'i 

28 

87,400 

1050      -98798 

35-6S  ■    17-037 
35 -c^  1   16-924 
34-50  1   16-813 

■30663 

-01700 

29 

86,350 

1032      -98804 

'01195 

■31061 

■01733 

29 

30 

85.318 

1011      ■9881s 

-01185 

■31485 

-01767 

30 

3' 

84.307 

987      ■98829 

-01. 76 

33-91      16696 

■31938 

■01804 

3« 

3* 

83.330 

964      -98843 

■01157 

33-30    1   16-569 

-32434 

sui 

32 

33 

82,356 

960      -98834 

■01165  ■  33-69    1  16-434 

s 

33 

34 

81,395 

^ 

■98828 

■01172     33-07   1  16-293 

-01936 

34 

35 

80,442 

•98824 

•01176     31-44      16-145 

■34054 

-01986 

P 

36 

79,496 

946 

■98S.O 

-01190    30S1    1  15-991 

■34648 

W3039 

H 

78,550 

946 

■98795 

-01314    3017      "5831 

-35364 

-02095 

37 

38 

77.to* 

946 

-98781 

■01219 

29-54    1  'S^66S 

-35903 

■01154 

38 

SXPERIENCE    MORTALITY    TABLE    No.  8. 


A(e. 

Uvi«g. 

I 

Djing.    ■ 

rob.  of 

Prpb.  of 
•  year. 

E.p«. 

Hop>tu;value> 

4p,c. 

Atp,. 

.a^AniTu. 

I'^S' 

p'i^li'. 

39 

76,658 

946 

■98765 

■01 234 

28-89 

'  5^493 

■36565 

■02217 

39 

40 

75.7" 

950 

98745 

•01254 

28^25 

'S3I4 

■37253 

■02283 

40 

4) 

73.809 

953 

98725 
987c^ 

■01274 

27-60 

15129 

■37965 

■02418 

41 

4a 

5S5 

■01293 

26-95 

'4-937 

■38702 

42 

43 

72.854 

9S8 

98685 

■01315 

2630 

^■738 

■39467 

■02507 

43 

44 

71,896 

962 

98662 

■01338 

25-64 

'4532 

■40260 

■02592 

44 

45 

69;963 
69,005 

966 

9S638 

■01361 

2498 

143.8 

'4IOS2 

■02681 

46 

47 

963 
958 

98623 
9S6.1 

■"^ 

24-32 
23-65 

'',t 

■■t^ll 

■02777 
-02S80 

48 

68,047 

953 

98599 

-01400 

,J622 

■43758 

■02992 

49 

67,094 

950 

■985S4 

■01415 

22-30 

13369 

■44734 

-03113 

49 

S" 

66,144 

956 

98554 

■01445 

2r6i 

I3-103 

■45755 

S3t 

S° 

51 

65. '88 

975 

98504 

20^92 

12-827 

■468  i  7 

S' 

51 

64,213 

1003 

98438 

20-23 

12-543 

■4791 1 

■03537 

S3 

53 

63,3.0 

1037 

95359 

'gSJ 

12251 

■49031 

■03700 

53 

54 

62,173 

1081 

9B261 

■0,738 

i8-86 

"■954 

-50175 

■03873 

54 

55 

61,092 

1116 

98173 

■01826 

1817 

11-651 

■51336 

■04057 

11 

56 

59.976 

1144 

98092 

■01907 

1752 

"■344 

■52521 

■04254 

11 

58.833 

1170 

980., 

■0198S 

16-85 

11-027 

■53740 

■04468 

11 

57,662 

1196 

97925 

■02074 

16-18 

10-701 

:1JSI 

■04700 

55 

56,466 

1231 

■97819 

■02180 

15-51 

10365 

-04952 

59 

60 

55.235 

.308 

■97631 

■02368 

14-85 

10-019 

■57616 

■05228 

60 

61 

53.927 

1395 

974 '3 

■03136 

1419 

9-673 

■58948 

■05523 

61 

62 

52.532 

1495 

■97154 

13-56 

9327 

■60279 

■05836 

63 

P 

5 '.037 

i6of 

968S3 

1294 

8-984 

■61597 

■06169 

63 

54 

49.436 

1706 

96549 

■03450 

12-34 

8^646 

-62697 

3i 

64 

u 

47,73° 

1784 

■96J61 

■03737 

11-77 

8-314 

■64177 

65 

45.946 

1846 

95982 

■04017 

7-982 

■65451 

66 

67 

44,100 

1914 

95659 

■04340 

10*5 

7-649 

■66734 

-'& 

67 

68 

42,186 

1982 

95301 

■04698 

7-316 

■68015 

68 

69 

40,204  1  Z050 

94901 

■05099 

9^59 

6-983 

W8679 

69 

70 

38,154      2123 

94435 

■05564 

908 

6-653 

70 

7' 

36,031     M32 

93805 

■06194 

858 

6-327 

■oggoi 

7< 

7a 

33,799     233S 

93082 

■06917 

8'I2 

6014 

■73020 

-10409 

71 

73 

31,461     2425 

92292 

■07707 

7-68 

5720 

■7520S 

:;;8? 

73 

74 

29,036     2490 

91424 

■08575 

7-28 

5-445 

74 

75 

26.546     25 [8 

■90514 

■09485 

692 

5-194 

■76173 

-12296 

75 

76 

24,028     2500 

89595 

■10404 

6-59 

4-968 

■77042 

■12907 

76 

77 

11,528  :  1363 

89023 

■10976 

6-30 

4-767 

■77816 

■I  3491 

11 

78 

19,165  1  2205 

88494 

■11505 

6-02 

4569 

■78577 

■14107 

U 

1 6, 960  :  2024 
14,936     1819 

88066 
87821 

■11934 
■12178 

5-74 

5-45 

4 '370 
4-161 

ffiS 

'■     t 

g 

Si 

13,117     1631 

87642 

■12358 

5-'3 

3-927 

■81046 

8t 

82 

11,496  ,  1514 

86830 

■13169 

4^79 

3661 

■82073 

81 

83 

9.9^1     1450 

85473 

■14526 

4-44 

3-384 

■83134 

83 

84 

8,532 

1389 

83720 

■16279 

4-11 

3u8 

■84159 

■23399 

84 

11 

7.143 
5,817 

1326 
1234 

» 

-18563 
■21213 

15 

2-874 
2^670 

-85099 

u 

87 

i583 

1086 

76303 

■23696 

3^39 

=  ■524 

■24523 

u 

SS 

3,497 

903 

74177 

■25821 

3-29 

2-44" 

■25211 

89 

2,594 

707 

72744 

■27255 

3-26 

2-4=3 

■86834 

-25368 

89 

90 

i,B87 

5'9 

72496 

■27504 

3 '3° 

2464 

■86676 

■15021 

90 

91 

1,368 

368 

IS 

82031 

■26900 

3-36 

2534 

-86404 

91 

92 

232 

■13200 

3 '41 

2-606 

■86129 

■23883 

92 

93 

'768 

1 38 

■25615 
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tin  cols.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  the  figure  In  the  last  decimal  place  given  in  the  orig.  it 
h^  omiited.] 

Corretponding  monetarv  values  are  given  at  3  and  3fi  p.c. 

There  are  no  survivarship  ins.  or  endowment  T.  included  in  the  vol. ;  nor  saij  vaJuea 
for  temporary  or  deferred  annu.  Indeed,  it  is  clearly  intimated  that  the  collection  of  T. 
ii  by  DO  means  exhaustive  ;  and  that  as  a  consequence  there  was  room  for  the  enterprising 
members  of  the  Inst,  to  make  fame  by  adding  to  the  series  of  T.  here  given.  A  number 
of  life  offices  liberally  contributed  towards  the  costof  producing  the  vol.  now  under  notice. 

Regarding  Mr.  Woolhouse's  "explanation  of  the  adjustment  of  the  T.,"  it  appears  in 
the  main  to  be  a  condensation  of  his  paper  in  vol.  xvi.  p.  389  of  the  Aisu.  Mag.  already 
noticed. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  in  his  Address  before  the  Actuarial  So.  of  Edin.,  delivered  1873, 
wyi  of  the  work  now  under  notice  : 

The  laperintetidniu  of  thii  coniiiutalion  ud  printint  of  these  T.  wu  ondHtaken  bjr  Ur.  FMer 

parttakenln  thswaikby  Mr.  Graymaku  it  leiy  aearlr  fail  work,  and  the  tnovledce  that  the  laboDT 

In  1873  Mr.  F.  P.  Hardy  pub.  Valuation  T.,  tasei  ufen  tie  "Inst,  of  Actuaria  Mert. 
Exptritttfi  (HM)  r,"  at  3,  %%,  4,  and  4  «  p.e. :  eomprising  vaiua  o/fol.  far  all  durations; 
Valua  9/  temporary  annu,  far  ail  ferictli ;  single  ami  ann.  f  rents,  for  temporary  attu.  up 
to  10  years  ;  T.for  valuing  endinoiatnl  assu. ;  also  valua  of  pol.  on  the  H"  (5)  T.,  at 
tkttatne  rates  of  int.;  toith  other  useful  T.  Calculalfd  iy  the  Arithmometer  imintsi by  M. 
TTtamas  [dt  Colmar).  The  author  says  ; 
SlUTiDgin  the  pmsral  Dpiniao  [hat  ths  T.  recsnllv  deduced  by  tbo  Inst,  of  AcMiatiei  liam  the  actoal 

ptobably  the  bat  eipunrnl  a!  [he  value  ol  auured  life,  I  «•  deiironi  of  teitine  Co  what  eitnt 
lOnlli » iHued  would  oeceuitate  a  moiliScatioii  of  the  itandardi  of  value  that  had  been  hereloforg 
adopted.  After  uakibir  lome  pnwreu  in  preparioff  a  tet  of  iotervat  valaei,  it  occurred  to  me  as 
Hitalr  that  other  act.  migiit  be  liailirlyeBgagedi  and,  caaieqneBllj,  that  it  would  lie  nuerallycon- 
veideal  to  the  prDfeesion  if  a  ihort  and  coDoectad  seriea  of  tbe  results  most  coiBmoDJj  iu  use  were 
pnb.,  so  that  eODparisoni  could  be  readily  made  with  those  derived  from  other  T. 

Idv  Dfic.  plan  djd  aot  then  extend  beyond  pnutinff  a  selectLoD  of  such  vsJues  as  are  moat  firequanlly 
tMedad;  bat  upon  mysbowinia  draft  of  the  scheme  to  Mends,  (hey  eoconiaged  me  to  eilend  the  plan, 
■tatiDB  that  the  complete  Iibulation  of  such  functions  aa  the  '  value  of  a  pal.'  and  the  '  value  of  a 
tvpancy  annn.'  would  be  of  very  great  utility,  and  well  worth  the  additional  trouble.  Acting  upon 
this  lugEestion,  I  itsolved  to  make  Qib  canon  as  complete  as  reasoiable  limits  would  allow ;  and  the 

This  eileniiaa  of  mjr  plan  led  me  to  remember  my  long-dormant  idea  of  employing  the  dri'MsunHAr.- 
and  as  I  fell  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  accomplish  my  task  within  a  reasonable  period  without  sub- 
■taatial  mechanical  aid,  I  resolved  upon  trying  the  machine.  -The  results  have  confirmed  entirely  tha 
o^niaa  that  I  orlg.  fiMned,  that  the  aiillumaiultr  is  an  invalnable  aid,  in  point  both  of  accuracy  and 
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•eeaemr  of  tlms.  I  dsdn,  bomm,  to  lUtstliit,  >ihr  u  mTpreKnl  eipsiisnCB  utendi.  I  do  not 
CDiuid«tbattliu  JDitnimcDtcuibo»frlriuedbyi^aUT  ODikilJi^  fasndi,  nor  by  panou  nho  ars  not 
bmili V  witb  Ue  puticulu  fuDclioD  tbc]'  ate  ubulatiDg. 

He  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Peter  Gray,  "  for  manr  valuable  suKeilions, 
the  result  of  long  practical  experience,  unreservedly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  him  through- 
out the  progress  of  (he  work  ;"  and  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Adler,  of  the  AUiaiat,  "for  itrj 
considerable  personal  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  T." 

The  work  must  be  considered  as  one  of  coTisidenble  practical  value. 
EXPBRIENCB  T.  No.  2.—HmllHy  Main  (graduated). 

From  Mr.  R.  P.  Hardy's  T.  (1S73)  we  draw  Che  following  interesting  details. 
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■).~In  our  art.  Equitable  So.,  Mort.  Ex- 
pracucai  proof  of  the  great  aniieCy  which  was  evinced 
to  obtain  a  Mort.  T.  based  upon  the  actual  expeiience  of  Insured  Life.  It  remains  for 
us  to  trace  the  progresi  of  this  desire  from  an  early  period ;  as  also  to  review  the  opinions 
which  have  been  expressed  as  regards  the  prob.  results  to  be  shown  by  Moit.  T.  thui 
deduced  ;  and  indeed  generally  to  review  the  subject. 

In  1741  the  first  Experience  T.  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  was  pub.  by  Hetr 
Kerseboom,  in  Holhuid.  It  was  not  indeed  based  upon  the  records  of  insured  life,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  but  il  purports  to  be  deduced  from  the  registeis  of 
many  thousands  of  annuitants  In  Holland  and  West  Fricsland,  which  had  l^n  kept 
there  from  125  to  130  yean  tieforc  he  made  them  available.  The  T.  and  its  hisL  will  be 
given  under  Kbrsehoom's  T.  of  Mokt. 

In  1746  was  pub,  another  Experience  T.    This  again  was  not  based  upon  the  records 
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of  insured  life,  as  ordinarily  understood :  but  from  the  lists  of  nominees  in  two  French 
tontines  ;  and  from  supplemental  data,  partly  of  the  same  character.  This  was  Depar- 
ciEUx's  T.  OF  MoRT.,  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  detailed  account  under  that  head. 

In  1778  we  reach  the  first  T.  founded  upon  the  records  of  insured  life,  in  its  true  sense. 
This  was  the  T.  compiled  by  Mr.  Brand  from  the  records  of  the  Amicable  So.  This  T. 
has  already  been  given  under  Amicable  So.,  Mort.  Experience  of.  It  possesses  to 
our  mind  an  interest  which  no  subsequent  T.  ever  has  possessed.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
drawn  from  lives  ins.  in  a  pioneer  asso.,  having  no  rules  for  guidance  in  the  conduct  of  its 
bus.,-  save  such  as  were  framed  out  of  its  own  experience.  In  the  next  place,  the  lives 
had  all  been  accepted  without  any  medical  selection,  under  the  circumstances  which  have 
been  stated  in  our  hist,  of  the  So.     The  reader  will  find  a  study  of  this  T.  instructive. 

In  181 1  another  T.  was  compiled  from  the  Amicable  So.  Experience, — this  time  by  Mr. 
John  Pensam,  the  Registrar  of  the  So.  Of  it  we  have  also  given  a  brief  account  under 
Amicable  So.  Experience  Tables. 

We  have  seen  under  Equitable  So.,  Mort.  Experience  of,  that  Mr.  Griffith 
Da  vies,  writing  about  1825,  considered  the  mort.  experience  of  that  So.  afforded  **more 
satisfactory  data  for  determining  the  rate  of  mort.  among  assured  lives  than  any  regis, 
hitherto  made  public." 

In  1826  Mr.  Charles  Babbage  pub.  a  T.  purporting  to  be  based  upon  the  experience 
of  the  Equitable  So.  We  have  already  given  a  full  outline  of  this  T.  under  Equitable 
So.,  Mort.  Experience  of.  In  the  work  in  which  this  T.  appears — A  Comparative 
View  of  the  Various  Inst,  for  the  Assu.  of  Lives^  1826— occurs  the  following  obs. : 

It  appears  that  many  and  powerful  circumstances  combine  to  render  the  rate  of  mort.  among  a 
select  class^  of  assurers  much  less  than  that  which  occurs  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns ; 
and  admitting  to  the  counteracting  cause  more  weight  than  in  my  own  opinion  it  deserves,  still  I 
think  the  reasons  already  stated — namely,  the  healthy  state  of  life  at  the  time  of  makine  the  contract ; 
the  class  of  society  in  which  assurers  are  found,  exempting  them  from  sources  ot  unhealthiness 
occurring  among  the  poor ;  the  rejection  of  those  who  have  not  had  the  smallpox  ;  of  those  who  have 
had  the  gout  or  fits,  and  several  other  complaints ;  and,  finally,  the  declaration  of  the  party, 
corroborated  by  two  friends,  that  he  is  not  subject  to  any  disease  tending  to  shorten  life,  and  that  he 
is  not  in  the  practice  of  habits  calculated  to  produce  the  same  effect — strongly  preponderate,  and 
from  their  joint  action  we  ought  to  expect  that  the  law  of  mort.  amongst  a  body  of  persons  so 
selected  should  differ  consideraoly  from  tnat  which  takes  place  in  a  large  country. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  the  Law  of  Mort,  which  exists  among  assurers  [the  insured]  should 
approach  more  nearly  to  that  which  takes  place  amongst  select  classes  of  mankind,  such  as  amongst 
annuitants  (where  it  is  the  interest  of  each  proprietor  to  select  a  good  life),  than  to  more  indiscriminate 
bodies  of  people.  Although  there  exist  good  obs.  of  this  kind,  I  am  not  aware  of  their  having  been 
employed  as  the  basis  of  any  T.  of  prems.  for  assu. 

Some  of  his  further  remarks  on  this  subject  we  have  already  given  under  Equitable 
So.,  Mort.  Experience  of  ;  but  there  yet  remains  to  be  noted  the  following  emphatic 
expression  of  his  conviction  : 

Undoubtedly  the  best  table  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  assu.  cos.  would  be  one  formed  from,  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  individuals  who  have  been  assu.  at  all  the  offices  :  as  none  of  the  experience 
which  has  been  thus  acquired  has  been  made  public,  we  can  only  avail  ourselves  of  such  obs.  as, 
having  been  incidentally  made,  lead  directly  to  an  approximation  to  such  a  T. 

Mr.  Francis  Baily  being  asked  by  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Friendly  Sos.  in  1827: 
Should  you  consider  that  the  T.  of  the  ins.  offices  which  relate  generally  to  persons  in  a 
better  class  of  life,  would  be  applicable  to  persons  in  a  poorer  class  of  life  ?  replied  :  I  do 
not  think  the  T.  of  the  assu.  ofl&ces  are  fit  for  that  purpose  ;  not  for  genend  use — they 
are  picked  lives. 

In  1828  Mr.  Wm.  Morgan  pub.  in  his  Vieiu  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Equitable  So, 
a  T.,  of  which  we  have  already  given  full  details  under  Equitable  So.,  Mortality 
Experience  of. 

In  1829  Mr.  John  Finlaison,  the  then  Gov.  Actuary,  pub.  the  mort.  experience  of 
▼arious  classes  of  Gov.  annuitants,  and  nominees  in  some  of  the  State  tontines — constitut- 
ing a  mass  of  most  valuable  information,  concerning  which  we  shall  give  full  details 
under  Government  Annuitants  Mort.  T.  (See  i860.)  TheT.  pub.  were  understood 
to  furnish  but  a  small  portion  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  investigation. 

In  1829  Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay, 
urged  upon  him  the  importance  of  compiling  and  making  public  the  mort.  experience  of 
the  then  existing  life  offices.     We  shall  speak  of  this  more  at  length  under  Mort.  Obs. 

In  1834  Mr.  Arthur  Morgan  pub."  two  T.  of  the  Mort.  of  the  Equitable  So.  constructed 
from  differing  data.    These  we  have  given  under  Equitable  So.,  Mort.  Exp.  of. 

In  1835  Mr.  Charles  Ansell,  F.R  S.,  then  Actuary  to  the  Atlas  Assu.  Co.»  contributed 
to  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  :  A  Treatise  on  F.  Sos.,  in  which  the  Doctrine  of 
Int,  of  Money  and  the  Doctrine  of  Prob.  are  practically  applied  to  the  affairs  of  such  Sos. : 
with  numerous  T.;  and  an  Appendix^  containing  the  Acts  of  Pari,  relating  to  F.  Sos, 
Among  the  T.  were  some  formed  from  the  actual  experience  of  F.  Sos.  These  will  be 
more  particularly  referred  to  under  F.  Sos. ;  Mort.  T.  ;  Sickness. 

As  showing,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  obtaining 
Experience  T.  based  upon  more  extended  data  than  had  yet  been  constructed,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  place  on  record  the  following  petition  which  was  prepared  under  date  June, 
'837,  in  view  of  being  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  together  with  the  signatures 
thereto.    That  it  was  never  presented  prob.  may  be  accounted  for  by  some  special 
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intimation  that  its  prayer  could  not  be  granted  ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  was  thought  better 
to  take  steps,  such  as  were  taken  a  few  years  later,  to  collect  the  mort.  experience  from 
the  leading  offices,  without  the  intervention  of  Pari. 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  actuaries  of  life  assu.  offices  in  Lond.  and  of  others  connected 
therewith. — 

Sheweth,  That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  properb^  of  this  countnr  is  held  upon  tenures  depending 
upon  tho  duration  of  human  htc.  and  that  the  bus.  of  fife  assu.  has  of  late  extended  so  as  to  affect  the 
interests  and  future  happiness  of  large  numbers  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 
^  That  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  all  calculations  of  the  value  of  property  depending  on  human 
life,  and  of  the  value  of  the  risks  of  life  assu.,  b  the  average  duration  of  human  existence,  as 
determined  by  obs. :  and  the  means  by  which  such  calculations  are  made  or  fsucilitated  are  T.  of  the 
value  of  life  annu.  deduced  therefrom. 

That  as  the  accuracy  of  annu.  and  other  T.  founded  on  the  rate  of  mort.  depends  upon  the  extent  of 
the  obs.  from  which  they  are  derived,  every  add.  to  them  is  of  national  importance. 

That  to  adjust  equitably  the  value  of  Church  propertv,  and  oUier  life  interests,  to  measure  truljr  life 
assu.  risks,  and  to  afford  the  means  of  satisfying  the  public  of  the  just  application  of  correct  principles 
in  such  valuations,  it  is  highly  necessary  that  every  authentic  information  bearing  upon  the  subject 
should  be  made  generally  accessible. 

That  very  extensive  T.  have  been  calculated  at  the  national  expense,  from  data  furnished  by  the 
Gov.  Records,  which  were  printed  by  order  of  your  Hon.  House  in  1829 ;  and  that  on  tiiese  T.  the 
Gov.  now  grant  annu.  on  lives,  and  it  has  recently  been  proposed  to  your  Hon.  House  that  Uie  value 
of  Church  property  should  be  estimated  by  the  same  standard. 
That  of  tnese  T*  a  very  limited  portion  only  has  hitherto  been  made  available  to  the  public. 
Your  petitioners,  therefore,  humbly  pray  that  your  Hon.  House  will  be  pleased  to  order  the  pub.  of 
all  T.  founded  upon  the  same  data  as  those  upon  which  the  Gov.  now  grant  annu.  on  lives.    These 
T.  will  comprehend  annu.  on  single  lives  for  males  and  females  separately,  and  on  every  combination 
of  two  or  more  joint  lives,  at  every  rate  of  int.  at  which  they  have  been  respectively  computed.  Signed, 
Joshua  Milne,  Sun  Life  Office.  Henry  Marshall,  Meiropoliian  Office. 

Arthur  Morgan,  EauiitibU  Assu.  So.  J.  Tullocb,  Minerva  Life  Office. 

George  Kirkpatrick,  Lava  Life.  Charles  Tellicoe,  Protector  Life. 

Charles  Ansell,  Atliat  Assu.  Office.  1?^°  Rooertson,  Argus  Life. 

Griffith  Davies,  Guardian  Office.  £benezer  Femie,  British  CommerciaL 

,  D,  Bayley,  Royal  Exchange,  J.  M.  Terry,  Hand-in^Hand  Life. 
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_  Jij.  Gompcxtz,  Alliance  Office.  J[°l*°  Lawrence,  London  Assu. 

W.  S.  Lewis,  Rock  Life.  &.  H,  Hepple,  Standard  ^England* 

James  T.  Downes,  Economic  Office.  J.  T.  Clement,  Licensed  Victuallert, 

Samuef  Ingall,  Imperial  Life.  Joseph  Marsh,  National  Provident, 

Robt.  Christie,  Universal  Life.  C.  B.  Smith,  National  Life. 

Thos.  Lewis,  Union  Assu.  Office.  Edwin  James  Farren.  Asylum  Life. 

J.  M.  Rainbow,  Crown  Assu.  Office.  B.  A.  M.  Boyd,  North  British  Co. 

Thos.  Galloway,  Registrar,  Amicable  So.  J.  C.  C.  Boyd,  Sec.,  United  Kingdom, 

£.  Charlton.  Albion  ixm.  Co.  T.  T.  Barber  Beaumont,  Provident  Life. 

W.  Bury,  Mope  Assu.  Office.  Charles  M.  Willich,  University  Life. 

H.  P.  Smith,  Eagle  Assu.  Office.  F.  G.  Smith,  Lond.  office^  Scottish  Union. 

M.  Saward,  Promoter  Life.  Charles  Lewis,  West  0/ England, 

Rob.  John  Bunyon,  Norwich  Union  Life.  David  Foggo,  European  Life  [No.  x]. 

M.  Tate,  Pelican  Ins.  Office.  T.  R.  Edmonds,  Legal  and  General, 

Bdward  Hulley,  Globe  Office.  T.  Pinckard,  Clerical^  Medical, 

In  Mr.  T.  R.  Eldmonds's  art.  in  the  Lancet^  28  Oct.  1837,  On  the  Influence  of  Age  and 

Selection  on  the  mort.  of  the  members  of  the  EquitcMe  So.  elc,^  that  writer,  while  pointing 

out  the  advantages  of  the  pub.  of  the  mort.  experience  of  that  So.,  takes  occasion  to  say  : 

In  the  Gov.  Annu.  Office  there  exist  materials  equal  in  value  and  extent  to  those  now  pub.  by  the 
Equitable  So. ;  but  the  public  have  been  able  to  obtain  no  information  from  their  own  handsomely 
paid  servants ;  and  they  are  indebted  to  the  boun^  of  the  Equitable  So.  for  all  the  knowledge  wbicn 
they  now  possess  respecting  the  influence  of  selection,  etc. 

In  1841  Mr.  Galloway,  the  then  Registrar  of  the  Amicable  So.,  pub.  its  experience  for 
a  further  period  of  33  years,  viz.  from  1808  to  1 841.  The  resulting  T.  we  have  already 
given  under  Amicable  So.,  Mort.  Experience  of.    [See  1778.] 

In  1843  was  pub.  by  the  Committee  of  British  Actuaries,  who  had  undertaken  the 
task,  the  Rep.  of  their  investigation  into  the  mort.  experience  of  17  life  offices  who  had 
combined  their  experience  for  the  purpose  of  that  inquiry.  The  general  results  we  have 
already  given  under  Experience  T.  No.  i. 

Mr.  Jenkin  Jones,  in  his  New  Rate  of  Mort.^  1843,  says  : 

Supposing  the  Carlisle^  or  any  other  T.,  to  represent  accurately  the  mort.  of  the  U.  K.,  such  a  rate 
ought  only  to  be  used  in  the  absence  of  the  actual  experience  of  the  mort.  amongst  assu.  lives ;  for 
oflaces  do  not  take  lives  indiscriminately,  but  have  tne  power  of  selection.  Now,  if  an  office  is 
pmdently  conducted,  all  doubtful  lives  are  rejected ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  select  all  good  lives, 
such  a  T.  as  the  Carlisle  would  manifestly  represent  a  mort.  higher  than  that  which  would  prevail 
amongst  the  lives  actually  assu.  As  there  is  also  greater  laxity  in  the  selection  of  lives  in  some  offices 
than  in  others,  and  as  it  will  hapjpen,  even  with  tne  utmost  vigilance  exercised,  that  some  unsound 
lives  will  be  passed  as  eligible,  it  is  manifest  that  a  rate  of  mort.  deduced  from  the  combined  experience 
of  various  life  offices,  is  tne  most  consistent,  and  the  safest  basis  upon  which  the  rates  of  assu.  ought 
to  be  determined. 

Dr.  Farr  said,  in  the  5th  Rep.  of  Reg.-Gen.  1843  : 

In  the  course  of  a  century  or  of  half  a  century,  from  the  obs.  on  a  great  number  of  assu.  lives,  a  T. 
can  be  constructed^  which  will  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  statistical  science,  and  enable  com- 
petent men  to  decide  whether  a  T.  of  the  mort.  prevailing  among  the  insured  lives  during  the  19th 
century  is  more  likelv  to  express  the  mort.  of  die  persons  who  insure  their  lives  in  the  aoth  century, 
than  a  life  T.  deduced  firom  the  living,  and  from  the  deaths  in  the  pop.  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Charles  Ansell,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Joint- 
Stock  Cos.  1841-4,  said,  in  reply  to  questions  by  the  members  of  the  Committee  : 

I  think  there  is  a  very  great  diversity  indeed  in  the  character  or  the  class  of  lives  ins.  by  different 
inst.,  arising  from  circumstances  that  have  heretofore  been  dwelt  upon,  which  may  make  the  results  of 
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one  inst.  very  widely  different  from  those  of  another.  I  believe  I  may  sav  particularly  as  to  the  case 
of  the  EqHttabU  Ins.  So.,  which  has  been  much  relied  upon,  and  from  which,  I  think  rather  unwisely, 
and  even  unlofically,  a  general  rule  has  been  deduced  from  a  particular  instance.  I  doubt  whether  the 
EquiiabU  So.  s  experience  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  that  or  of  almost  any  other  [answer  639]. 

He  had  previously  said  (633)  that  **  the  class  of  lives  assured  by  the  Equitable  So.  must 

have  been  of  a  very  peculiar  class."    When  asked  the  question  :  "  Supi>osing  the  same 

degree  of  care  and  circumspection  to  be  exercised  by  omces  generally,  the  result  would 

be  pretty  much  the  same,  except  in  so  far  as  the  period  of  human  life  may  be  longer  in 

the  present  day  than  it  was  50  or  60  years  ago,  would  it  not  ?  "  he  replied  : 

Even  that  does  not  necessarily  follow :  one  inst.  may  from  its  peculiar  circumstances  be  called 
on  to  insure  the  lives  of  none  but  prudent  men — men  who  were  known  to  make  provisions  for  their 
widows  and  children ;  another  inst.  may  be  largely  mixed  up  with  transacting  ins.  on  the  lives  of 
persons  who  are  in  difficultiesj  and  who  have  made  ins.  to  provide  against  debts;  now,  though 
precisely  the  same  amount  of  circumspection  and  intelligence  might  be  used  at  the  moment  the 
proposal  was  made  to  those  respective  inst.,  and  all  those  who  at  that  moment  might  be  bad  might 
as  certainly  be  rejected  in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  still  the  class  of  persons  brought  into  the  two 
masses  might  be  so  different  as  to  show  a  result  very  widely  different  in  the  one  case  from  the  other. 
.  .  .  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  therefore,  that  any  facts  may  have  been  arrived  at  which  shall 
enable  you  to  determine  what  is  a  correct  ins.  scale  of  prems.  on  lives  at  different  ages  (640). 

In  1845  Mr.  F.  G.  Neison  pub.  the  ist  ed.  of  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics :  being  a 
Development  of  the  Rate  of  Mort.  and  the  Laws  of  Sickness  ;  from  orig»  and  extensive  data 
procured  from  F.  Sos.:  shewing  the  instability  of  F,  Sos.,  **  Odd  FellowSy'^  **  Rechabites,*^ 
etc.;  with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Locality  on  Health,  The  T.  in  this  work,  and 
the  experience  on  which  they  are  based,  will  be  spoken  of  under  F.  Sos. ;  Locality  ; 
Occupations  ;  Sickness  ;  etc.  The  work  passed  through  two  other  editions ;  the  3rd, 
1857,  much  enlarged. 

In  1847  Herr  Bruoe  pub.  in  the  Allgemeine  Versicherungszeitung  ^  Mort.  T.  for  males 
deduced  from  the  mort.  experience  of  the  General  Widows  Fund  in  Berlin,  of  which 
we  shall  give  an  account  under  German  Mort.  T. 

In  1850  Mr.  Henty  RatclifTe  pub.  Observations  on  the  Rate  of  Mort,  and  Sickness 
existing  amongst  Friendly  Sos, :  particularized  for  various  trades,  occupations,  and 
hcaliiies ;  with  a  series  of  T,  showing  the  value  of  annu.,  sick  gift,  assu.  for  death,  and 
contributions  to  be  paid  equivalent  thereto  ;  calculated  from  the  experience  of  the  members 
composing  the  Manchester  Unity  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  These  con- 
stitute a  valuable  series  of  T.  known  as  Odd  Fellows  Manchester  Unity  T.  (No.  l), 
which  vnll  be  spoken  of  in  detail  under  F.  Sos. ;  Locality  ;  Occupations  ;  Sickness. 
(See  1862  and  1872.) 

Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  in  his  paper  on  the  principal  data  available  for  assu.  asso.,  read 

before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  1851,  touched  upon  a  subject  which  we  regard  as  of  importance, 

and  which  we  think  has  been  hitherto  not  sufficiently  considered  : 

//  should^  ktrmever^  not  be  lost  sight  of^  thai  the  rapid  extension  of  the  practice  of  life  assu.  of  late 
years  wilt  render  the  data  derived  from  the  past  experience  of  life  offices  yearly  less  applicable  to  their 
future  operations.  Hitherto,  life  assu.  has  to  a  great  extent  been  confined  to  the  comparatively  wealthy ; 
but  now  the  practice  seems  to  extend  to  the  less  wealthy  and  humbler  classes,  and  is  in  fact  almost 
universally  recognized  by  the  industrious  workmen  of  the  country  in  connexion  with  F.  Sos.  As  I 
have  before  stated  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  little  chance  of  a  future  generation  of  gigantic 
Corp.,  boasting  of  Uieir  millions  of  invested  cap.,  and  revenues  exceeding  those  of  some  of  the  States  of 
Europe,  springing  up.  It  is  more  likely  that  an  intermediate  class  of  cos.  will  be  called  into  existence, 
holding  a  position  between  that  of  the  ^reat  corp.  bodies  estab.  in  the  last  and  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  the  humble  F.  So.,  with  which  the  working  classes  are  familiar.  If  this  supposition  be 
well  founded,  or  if  it  be  admitted  that  life  assu.  will  rapidly  extend  itself  among  all  classes  of  the 
people,  if  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  mort.  among- the  assuring  classes  must  gnulually  approximate  to 
thai  of  the  country  generally. 

In  1853  there  was  pub.  by  the  authority  of  Pari.  :  Return  of  the  Friendly  Sos.  Sickness 
and  Mort.,  which  contained  The  Friendly  Sos,  T.,  constructed  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison 
from  the  returns  of  F.  Sos.  in  £.  and  W.,  sent  to  the  R^strar  of  these  Sos.,  embracing 
the  experience  of  793, 759  years  of  life.  This  T.  will  be  more  particularly  referred  to 
under  Friendly  Sos.  ;  and  Sickness. 

In  1854  Mr.  Jellicoe,  the  then  Act.  of  the  Eagle  Ins.  Co.,  prepared  a  T.  showing  the 
mort.  experience  of  that  Co.,  of  which  we  have  given  full  details  under  Eagle  Ins.  Co., 
Mort.  Experience  of.    (See  1874.) 

In  submitting  to  the  Inst,  of  Act.  the  paper  which  contained  the  above  T.,  Mr.  Jellicoe 
said  {.Assu  Mag.  vol.  iv.  p.  200)  : 

In  oiscussing  the  subject  of  assu.  valuations  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  making  them,  I  have 
often  had  occasion  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  importance  of  ascertaining  with  the  utmost  possible 
accuracy  the  rates  of  mort.  and  int.  which  have  been  found  to  prevail  in  any  case  under  consideration, 
so  as  to  determine  what  rates  of  prem.  are  reallv  required  to  provide,  independently  of  other  exigencies, 
for  the  sums  assured,  and  how  far  the  particular  rates  charged  are  sufficient  or  more  than  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  I  nave  insisted  the  more  strenuously  on  the  necessity  of  this  proceeding,  from  the 
conviction  tnat  in  almost  every  asso.  some  peculiarity  in  the  prevailing  mort.  will  be  found  to  exists 
distinguishing  it  from  thai  of  its  neighbour^  ^ixci  arising  from  the  different  character  of  such 
influences  as  the  condition  of  life  of  the  persons  whose  lives  are  assured,  the  mode  of  selection,  the 
greater  or  less  predominance  of  the  male  sex,  and  of  assu.  made  by  persons  on  their  own  lives 
over  such  as  are  effected  on  the  lives  of  others,  the  constitution  of  the  co.,  and  so  on.  Almost  every 
asso.  differing  from  the  rest  in  one  or  more  of  these  characteristics,  will  be  found,  as  I  fully  believe, 
to  present  peculiar  features  in  its  experience ;  and  hence,  although  we  must  necessarily  be  guided  at 
first  by  sucn  data  as  older  sos.  afford,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  of  ereat  importance  to  obtain  that  of  the 
asso.  whose  affairs  we  may  desire  to  investigate,  so  soon  as  its  duration  and  the  number  of  its  members 
is  sufficiently  great  to  afford  it,  with  anything  like  the  requisite  degree  of  precision. 


Il8       EXPERIENCE  TABLES  OF  MORT.  (GENERALLY). 

He  adds : 

Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  enumeration  of 
poL  in  such  investigations  as  if  they  were  persons^  is  likely  to  lead  to  conclusions  more  or  less 
erroneous. 

Mr.  Neison,  in  the  3rd  ed.  of  Contributions  to  Vital  Statistics^  1857,  says  : 

Life  offices  in  this  country  have  had  their  transactions  almost  exclusively  with  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  and  the  same  remark  is  to  a  great  extent  applicable  to  the  experience  of  cos.  on  the  Continent, 
and  in  America ;  therefore,  whatever  value  may  be  attached  to  any  of  the  Mort.  T.  hitherto  referred  to 
[the  Northampton^  Carlisle^  and  Demon/errand* s\^  they  cannot  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  be 
considered  as  strictly  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  assu.  cos. 

Again: 

Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  the  frequency  with  which  the  same  life  is  assured  in  duplicate  and 
triplicate,  not  only  in  the  same  office,  but  in  several  offices ;  and  it  often  happens  that  on  the  same 
life  there  has  at  one  time  or  another  been  issued  as  many  as  from  20  to  50  pol.  in  the  different  offices 
conjointly.    .    .    . 

In  1857  Mr.  J.  J.  Downes,  the  then  Act.  of  the  Economic  Life,  prepared  a  T.  of  the  mort. 
experience  of  that  So.,  of  wliich  we  have  given  full  details  [Economic  Life,  Mort. 
Experience  of].  In  his  investigation  he  tested  the  influence  of  pol.  against  lives,  and 
the  results  are  shown. 

In  1858  the  directors  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Ins.  Co.  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  U.S  , 

J)ub.  its  mort.  experience  for  the  12  years  it  had  then  been  in  existence.     This,  with  the* 
ater  experience  of  the  So.  [pub.  1874],  will  be  given  under  Mutual  Benefit  Life  Ins. 
Co.,  Mort.  Experience  of. 

In  1859  Mr.  Sheppard  Homans  pub.  a  T.  of  Mort.  based  upon  the  experience  of  the 
Mutual  Life,  of  N.Y.  This,  with  some  earlier  and  later  obs.,  will  be  given  under  Mutual 
Life  (of  N.Y.),  Mort.  Experience  of.  (See  1868.)  In  his  rep.  accompanying  the  T. 
he  says  : 

We  cannot  rely  upon  the  results  of  any  Federal  or  State  census  in  this  country  (U.S.)  for  the 
purposes  of  life  ins. ;  and  besides  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  T.  of  Mort.  deduced  from  obs.  made 
upon  a  miscellaneous  community  of  men,  women,  and  children,  will  ever  represent  with  entire 
satisfaction  the  value  of  life  amongst  tusurtd  itves,  who  are  in  many  respects  a  peculiar  class. 
Hence  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  or  correcting  our  own  T.  of  Mort.,  elements  sufficiently  reliable 
can  only  be  obtained  front  the  experience  of  our  own  or  similar  life  ins.  cos. 

In  1859  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  his  paper  On  the  Mort.  amongst  American  Assured 

LiveSf  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  1859  (Assu.  Mag,  vol.  viii.  p.  191),  said : 

No  good  can  ever  come  of  the  concealment  of  facts,  which,  if  thev  tend  to  place  the  bus.  of  life 
assu.  on  a  safer  footing,  must  be  a  permanent  advantage  to  the  public,  and  which  would  prove  the 
most  effectual  means  of  protecting  the  assu.  themselves  from  the  ignorance  of  unskilful,  or  the  tijcks 
of  designing-men.  /  shall  be  glad  to  see  in  this  country  the  noble  example  which  a  few  leading  cos. 
have  set  in  pub.  their  experience  more  generally  followed. 

In  1859  Herr  Carl  HattendorfT  included  in  a  translation  [pub.  at  Hanover]  of  Mr.  David 
Jones's  treatise  On  the  valut  ofannu.  and  rev.  payments^  etc,  (1843),  the  mort.  experience 
of  the  /Russian  Widazus  Provident  Asso.  for  the  period  1 776  to  184$.  We  shall  hope  to 
give  this  T.  under  Russian  Mort.  Experience. 

In  i860  Mr.  G.  A.  Finlaison,  Act.  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt,  made  a 
rc-investigation  of  the  data  and  results  deduced  therefrom  by  his  late  father  (see  1829)  ; 
and  of  this  we  shall  give  a  full  account  under  Gov.  Annu.  Mort.  T.  Mr.  Finlaison 
says  in  his  Rep.:  **  The  conclusion  in  fact  to  which  one  is  compelled  i»,  that  class  observa- 
tion alone  is  useful  in  the  motietary  and  sanitary  affairs  oflife^* 

In  1861  Mr.  Wm.  Spens,  the  then  Man.  of  the  Scottish  AmicablCs  pub.  T.  of  the  Mort. 
Experience  of  that  So.  from  1826  to  i860.  Full  details  of  these  T.  ^nll  be  given  under 
Scottish  Amicable  Life,  Mort.  Experience  of. 

In  1862  Mr.  Henry  Ratcliffe  pub.  Obs,  on  the  Rate  of  Mort,  and  Sickness  existing 
amongst  F,  Sos ,  wherein  is  contained  :  The  Odd  Fellows  Manchester  Unity  Mort.  T. 
(No.  2),  constructed  by  Mr.  Henry  Ratcliffe  from  returns  of  the  lodges  composing  the 
Unity  for  1856-60,  embracing  the  experience  of  1006  years  of  life.  See  Friendly  Sos., 
Mort.  T.  for.    (See  1850  and  1872.) 

In  1862  Prof.  Elizur  Wright,  then  Ins.  Commissioner  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
prepared  a  T.  of  the  combined  experience  of  all  the  ins.  cos.  transacting  bus.  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  during  the  3  years  ending  i  Nov.  1861.  This  T.  wUl  be  given  under 
Massachusetts,  State  of,  Mort.  T.  for.    (See  1865.) 

In  1863  there  was  pub.,  as  the  joint  production  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  Mr.  Peter 
Hardy,  and  Col.  J.  T.  Smith,  (the  Act.  of  the  Fund)  :  Report  on  the  Madras  Military 
Fund,  containing  new  T,  of  Mort.,  Marriage,  etc.,  deduced  from  the  50  years  experience 
1808  to  1858,  etc.     A  full  detail  of  the  contents  of  this  Rep.  will  be  given  under  India. 

In  1863  Herr  Hopf,  the  Man.  of  the  Gotha  Life,  pub.  the  mort.  experience  of  that  So. 
during  the  34  years  1829-62.  Of  this  we  shall  give  a  full  account  under  Gotha  Life 
Ins.  Co.,  Mort  Experience  of. 

In  1865  the  mort.  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Assu.  So.  during  a  period  of  30 
years,  />.  from  the  foundation  of  the  So.  in  1835  to  31  Dec.  1864,  was  prepared  and  pub. 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Pearson,  the  Assistant  Act.  of  the  So.  Full  details  of  this  experience  will 
be  given  under  Metropolitan  Life  Assu.  So.,  Mort.  Experience  of. 

In  1865  Dr.  Theodor  Wittstein,  Act.  of  the  Hanover  Life  Ins.  Co.,  pub.  the  mort. 
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experience  of  that  office  for  a  period  of  34  years,  1831-2  to  1864-5.  This  T.  will  be  given 
under  German  Mort.  T. 

In  1865  also  Prof.  Elizur  Wright  prepared  a  further  Mort.  T.  based  upon  the  experience 
of  the  ins.  asso.  carrying  on  bus.  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  This  will  be  given  under 
Massachusetts,  State  of,  Mort.  T.  for.    (See  1862.) 

In  1866  there  was  pub.  in  Zurich  a  T.  of  Mort.  based  in  part  upon  the  experience  of  the 
Zurich  Life  Ins.  Co.  up  to  1866;  and  in  part  upon  the  national  returns.  We  hope  under 
Swiss  Mort.  T.  to  be  able  to  furnish  some  interesting  details. 

In  1868  Mr.  Sheppard  Homans  made  a  further  investigation  into  the  mort.  experience 
of  the  Mutual  Life  of  N.  Y.,  and  prepared  the  Mort.  T.  generally  known  as  the  American 
Experience  T.  ;  but  sometimes  called  Romans*  T.  No.  2.    (See  1859.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Manly,  in  his  **  Messenger  Priae"  Essay,  1868,  shows  the  necessity  for  ins. 
offices  testing  their  actual  mort.  experience,  and  not  relying  too  exclusively  on  their  ex- 
pected or  assumed  rate  of  mort.,  in  Uie  following  manner  : 

Suppose  that  an  oflSce  valuing  by  the  EquiiahU  T.  were  to  experience  a  mort.  corresponding 
X,o  that  exhibited  by  the  Combined  Experience  T. ;  such  an  office,  although  it  would  take  credit  for 
having  made  its  calculations  at  a  rate  so  low  as  3  p.c.,  would  have  a  sum  in  reserve  so  smadl  as  to 
require  accumulating  at  a  rate  of  int.  over  4  p.c,  in  order  to  meet  all  its  claims  and  maintain  a 
solvent  condition.  But  if  the  office  were  to  use  ^  p.c.  in  its  valuations,  instead  of  3  p.c,  it  would  have 
to  make  nearly  5^  p.c  on  its  investments  before  it  could  be  said  to  be  perfectly  solvent. 

In  1869  was  pub. :  i.  77ie  Results  cf  the  Inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Inst,  of  Act.  into 
the  Mort.  Experience  of  20  Contributing  British  Offices.  Concerning  this  we  have  already 
given  full  details  under  Experience  T.  No.  2.  2.  Rep.  of  Scottish  Joint  Committee 
appointed  to  collect  the  Experience  of  the  Scottish  Life  Assu.  Offices.  This  will  be  spoken 
of  fully  under  Scottish  Mort.  Experience  (1869). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  German  Life  Ins.  Asso.  held  at  Berlin  in  1870, 
it  was  resolved  to  commence  immediately  the  preparation  of  a  new  Mort.  T.  based  upon 
the  experience  of  the  German  cos.  We  have  not  yet  learned  what  progress  has  lien 
made. 

Prof.  McCay,  in  an  art.  in  the  Spectator  of  N.Y.,  July,  1870,  said  i 

What  an  ins.  co.  really  wants  is  the  experience  of  mort.  among  select  lives ;  not  among  the  general 
pop.  comprising  people  of  every  degree  of  health  and  disease,  but  among  persons  who  are  sound  and 
well  when  they  enter  the  cos.  Dr.  Farr's  \En^lish'\  T.  or  the  Swedish^  or  the  Carlisle^  is  not  suited 
to  their  wants ;  nor  is  the  American^  because  its  experience  is  too  limited  as  to  age,  its  obs.  too  few, 
its  pol.  too  recent,  its  ins.  too  brief,  and  its  new  members  too  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  number. 

In  1872  Mr.  Henry  Ratcliffe  pub.  Suppletnentary  Rep.^  containing  Odd  Fellows^  Man' 
Chester  Unity  T.  (No.  3),  also  by  Mr.  Ratcliffe,  from  the  returns  of  the  lodges  composing 
the  Unity  for  1806-70,  embracing  the  experience  of  1,321,048  years  of  lite,  "being  the 
largest  experience  hitherto  collected  by  F.  Sos.  in  the  U.K."  See  F.  Sos.,  MoRT.  T.  FOR. 
(See  1850  and  1862.) 

Mr.  James  Valentine,  in  his  paper,  A  Comparison  of  Reserves  brought  out  by  the  use  of 
dijfferent  data  in  the  Valuation  of  the  Liabilities  of  a  Life  Office  [Assu,  Mag.  vol.  xviii. 
p.  229,  1874],  says: 

Firstly,  as  regards  mort.  Surely,  if  we  can  find  a  T.  of  the  mort.  actually  experienced  among  a 
body  of  assured  lives,  numerous  enough  and  drawn  from  the  records  of  a  sufficient  number  of  offices, 
to  give  them  a  representative  character— and  still  more,  if  it  appear  that  such  T.  is  confirmed  by 
another  and  independent  T.  answering  the  same  conditions — it  will  need  no  argument  to  show  that  we 
have  there  a  true  exponent  for  this  part  of  our  standard.  Other  T.  framea  from  statistics  of  the 
whole  pop.,  or  of  particular  districts  of  the  country,  or  even  from  the  experience  of  individual  offices, 
although  they  may  be  framed  with  skill,  and  be  very  useful  in  some  ways,  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  have 
the  slightest  pretensions,  for  general  life  office  purposes,  to  an  equal  degree  of  value,  to  say  nothing 
of  superiority. 

In  1874  Mr.  Geo.  Humphreys,  M.A.,  prepared  a  T.  showing  the  mort.  of  "  Lives 
classed  as  unsound  "  which  had  been  ins.  with  the  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  during  a  period  of  63 
years  ending  30  Tune,  1874     This  T.  is  given  under  Eagle  Ins.  Co.,  Mort.  Exp.  of. 

In  1874  Sir.  Josiah  Martin,  the  Act.  of  the  British  Empire  Mut.,  prepared  T.  of  the 
mort.  experience  of  that  So.  from  its  commencement  in  1847  down  to  1872,  a  period  of 
26  years.  The  results,  which  possess  considerable  interest,  will  be  given  under  Mort. 
T.,  Hist.  of. 

In  1874  the  mort.  experience  of  the  Mut.  Benefit  Life  of  Newark,  N.T.,  durinjg  the 
period  1845-73,  was  pub.  and  some  valuable  T.  given.  The  results  will  be  reviewed 
under  MuT.  Benefit  Life,  Mort.  Experience  of.    (See  1858.) 

The  mort  experience  of  the  leading  life  offices  of  the  U.S.  is  now  in  process  of  being 
collected  and  compiled,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of 
Life  Ins.,  of  which  Col.  Greene,  of  the  Connecticut  Mut.,  is  the  Chairman.  Mr.  L.  W. 
Meech  is  the  Act.  in  charge  of  the  data. 

For  further  details  on  this  subject,  see  Mort.  Obs.  ;  Mort.  Tables. 
EXPERTS. — (1)  Sworn  appraisers ;  (2)  witnesses  who  give  evidence  on  matters  of  science  ; 
(3)  professed  judges  of  nandwriting.  The  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  the  evidence  of 
experts  in  ins.  cases  of  various  classes  have  already  been  stated  in  our  art.  Evidence. 
EXPIRATION. — In  Physiology,  the  movements  by  which  the  air  that  has  been  changed  by 
the  respiratory  process  is  expelled  from  the  lungs ;  they  are  chiefly  due  to  the  elastic 
contraction  of  the  lungs,  and  the  walls  of  the  chest,  after  they  have  been  dilated  in  the 
act  of  inspiration. 


I20  EXPIRATION    OF     POLICIES. 

EXPIRATION  OP  Policies  —See  Termination  of  Risk.  [Cancelment.]  [Days  op 
Grace  ]    [Forfeiture.] 

EXPLORATION. — In  Medicine,  the  examination  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  etc.,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  the  physical  signs  of  disease^  in  contradistinction  to  those  signs  which  are 
termed  symptoms, 

EXPLOSION. — An  Explosion  may  be  described  generally  as  a  sudden  and  rapid  combustion, 
causing  violent  expansion  of  the  air,  and  accompanied  by  a  report.  But  the  rapidity 
of  the  combustion,  the  violence  of  the  expansion,  and  the  vehemence  of  the  report,  vary 
in  intensity  as  often  as  the  occurrences  multiply.  Hence,  an  explosion  is  an  idea  of 
degrees  ;  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  word,  in  each  particular  case,  must  be  settled,  not 
by  any  fixed  standard  or  accurate  measurement,  but  by  the  common  experience  and 
notions  of  men  in  matters  of  that  sort.  K/^/^r  judgment  in  the  United  USt,  Fire,  etc,  Co. 
v.  Footey  referred  to  in  our  next  art. 

EXPLOSIONS  AS  affecting  Ins.  Offices. — The  question  of  Explosions  and  their  conse- 
quences come  before  underwriters  in  the  various  branches  of  Ins.  with  increasing  urgency 
and  rapidity.  We  propose  to  review  the  subject  here  under  an  alphabetical  arrangement, 
which  we  think  will  be  found  convenient  for  practical  reference. 

Before  doing  this,  it  will  be  instructive  to  peruse  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Jiistice  Gushing, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of  Scripture  v. 
Lowell  Afut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  (1852),  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others. 

It  seems  not  to  be  denied  that  actual  combustion  produced  by  the  ignition  of  g^unpowder  is  within 
the  present  Pol.  If,  then,  a  combustible  substance,  in  the  process  of  combustion,  produces  explosion 
also,  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  why,  of  the  two  diverse  but  concurrent  results  of  the  combustion,  the 
one  should  be  ascribed  to  fire  any  less  than  the  other.  The  plain  fact  here  is,  the  application  of  fire 
to  a  substance  susceptible  of  ignition,  the  consequent  ignition  of  that  substance,  and  immediate 
dam^e  to  the  premises  thereby.  It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  some  of  the  phenomena  pro- 
ducea  are  in  the  form  of  explosion.  All  the  effects,  whatever  they  may  be  in  form,  are  the  natural 
results  of  the  combustion  of  a  combustible  substance ;  and  as  the  combustion  is  the  action  of  fire, 
this  must  be  held  to  be  the  proximate  and  legal  cause  of  all  damage  done  to  the  premises  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Our  opinion  excludes,  of  course,  all  damage  by  mere  explosions^  not  involving  ignition  and  com- 
bustion  of  the  agent  of  explosion  :  such  as  the  case  of  steam,  or  any  other  substance  acting  by  expan- 
sion wi/hout  combustion.  It  likewise  excludes  all  damage  occasioned  but  remotely  or  consequentially 
through  the  agency  of  gunpowder,  such  as  injury  done  to  a  house  bv  falling  fragments  in  the  blasting 
of  rocks  ;  or  the  shattering  of  a  house  by  the  stroke  of  a  cannon  ball ;  in  which  examples  the  shock  ot 
the  projectile,  and  not  ignition  or  combustion,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  damage  done.  We 
recognize  and  accept,  in  the  force  of  its  application,  the  maxim  :  In  Jure  non  remota  causa  sed 
^roxima  spectatur  [In  law  the  immediate,  not  the  remote,  cause  of  any  event  is  regarded. — Bacon, 
Max.  i] 

In  the  present  case  there  is  no  room  for  question  concerning  a  series  of  causes,  as  whether  primary 
or  secondary,  proximate  or  remote :  for  the  agent  is  one  and  the  same  throughout,  namely  fire.  The 
causa  was  burning  powder,  the  causa  causans  was  a  b.uming  match ;  at  each  stage  of  causation  it  was 
the  action  of  fire.  Nay,  to  be  exact,  the  burning  of  the  gunpowder,  like  the  burning  of  the  match, 
was  a  succession  of  several  complex  acts  of  burning.  Yet  fire  is  the  agent  at  each  of  these  distinct 
stages  of  causation.  Supi)ose  there  was  a  barrel  of  sulphur  in  the  plaintifiP*s  attic,  instead  of  gun- 
powder, and  this  being  ignited  with  a  match,  afterwards  the  fire  had  passed  from  the  burning  sulphur 
to  the  substance  of  the  house.  This  woula  be  recognized  at  once  as  a  case  of  fire.  It  does  not 
change  the  legal  relation  of  causes  to  substitute  a  barrel  of  burning  gunpowder  for  a  barrel  of  burning 
sulphur.  The  only  difference  in  the  elements  of  the  question  is,  that  the  gunpowder,  when  igniteo, 
consumes  with  more  rapidity  than  sulphur,  and  the  combustion  is  accompanied  or  followed  oy  ex- 
plosion. ^  Still  the  agent  is  fire,  thougn  it  acts  in  different  wajs  upon  the  different  successive  sub- 
jects of  its  action,  beginning  with  the  match  and  terminating  with  the  plaintiffs  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  conceivable,  other  than  bv  the  use  of  giinpowder,  of  explosion  without 
any  combustion,  which  nevertheless,  being  the  action  of  tare,  are  still,  it  would  seem,  within  the  range 
of  the  general  principle.  Various  mineral  substances  exist,  of  value  in  commerce,  and  the  arts, 
which  explode  by  the  action  of  fire,  without  either  ignition  or  combustion.  In  general,  any  close 
vessel,  of^  whatever  material  composed,  when  filled  with  an  explosive  fluid,  is  liable  to  explode  by  the 
action  of  the  heat,  though  it  may  be  that  the  vessel  and  its  contents  are  alike  incombustible.  The 
same  thing  happens,  unoer  certain  conditions,  to  some  forms  of  wood ;  which,  although  combustible, 
snay,  by  the  action  of  fire,  explode  without  ignition  ;  or  which,  as  in  the  present  case,  of  a  house,  by 
having  compressed  within  it,  some  burning  substance,  which  is  explosive  as  well  as  combustible,  like 
gunpowder,  may  suffer  the  double  injury  of  combustion  in  part,  ana  in  part  of  explosion.    .     .     . 

In  the  hjrpothesis  that  fire  is  to  be  regarded  as  causa  Proxima  in  the  present  case,  we  can  see  but  one 
supposable  defect,  namely,  the  suggestion  that,  thougn  it  be  conceded  that  the  explosion  of  burning 
gunpowder,  and  its  effects,  are  the  action  of  fire ;  yet  this  particular  e£fiect  on  the  building  is  not 
exhioited  in  the  form  of  igneous  action.  The  cases  above  supposed,  of  the  shrivelling  of  some  master- 
piece of  pictorial  art,  the  cracking  or  discolouration  of  a  rich  vase  or  gem^  the  bursting  of  a  cask  of 
wine  through  the  expansion  of  its  contents — these,  it  may  be  said,  are  distinctly  cases  of  damage, 
without  ignition  it  is  true,  but  by  the  direct  and  specific  action  of  heat  as  such  ;  while  it  is  denied  that 
such  is  the  fact  in  the  present  case  of  the  blowing  up  of  a  dwelling-house  by  the  ignition  of  gun- 
powder. We  do  not  think  the  premises  of  this  argument  are  sustained  by  the  physical  facts  which 
occurred.  If  they  were  so,  then  the  nearest  analogy  would  be  of  damage  by  smoke,  that  is,  the 
moisture  thrown  off  by  burning  wood,  and  carrying  with  it  ashes,  empyreumatic  oil,  and  other  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  wood,  either  in  their  natural  condition,  or  transformed  by  the  process  of  com  - 
bustion.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  mere  smoke,  without  any  direct  action  of  heat,  may  ao  ^jeat  damage 
to  many  kinds  of  merchandize,  such  as  delicate  textile  fabrics,  esculent  vegetables,  articles  of  taste, 
and  other  numerous  objects ;  and  if  a  dwelling-house  or  a  magazine  take  fire,  and  some  parts  of  it 
onlv  be  consumed,  but  the  contents  of  apartments  to  which  the  actual  fire  does  not  extend  are  never- 
theless damaged  by  the  smoke  penetrating  into  and  filling  them,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  damago 
thus  done  is  a  loss  within  the  ordinary  conditions  of  a  fire  pol.  ?  Yet,  incontestably,  damage  by  smoke 
is  an  effect,  which  is  not  in  itself  igneous  action,  though  it  be  the  result  thereof;  while,  as  we  conceive, 
the  explosion  of  gunpowder  is  igneous  action. 

By  way  of  answer  to  the  preceding,  we  may  quote  a  passage  from  the  judgment 
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of  Mr.  Justice  Mcllvaine,  in  the  case  of  the  Union  Life,  Fire,  etc.,  Co.  v.  FooU,  heard 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  Ohio,  1872  : 

It  may  be  true,  in  a  strictly  scientific  sense,  that  all  explosions  caused  bv  combustion  are  preceded 
by  a  fire.  The  scientist  may  demonstrate  in  a  case  where  g^unpowder  is  aestro^ed  by  fire,  or  in  any 
case  where  the  explosion  is  caused  b^  or  accompanies  combustion,  that  i^ition  and  combustion 
precede  explosion ;  but  the  common  mind  has  no  conception  of  such  combustion  as  a  fact  independent 
of  the  explosion,  where  they  occur  in  such  rapid  succession  that  no  appreciable  space  of  time  inter- 
venes.   ... 

It  is  true  the  explosion  was  caused  b]^  a  burning  gas-jet,  but  that  was  not  such  fire,  as  contemplated 
by  the  parties,  as  the  peril  insured  against.  The  gas-jet,  though  burning,  was  not  a  destructive  force, 
against  the  immediate  effects  of  which  the  pol.  was  intended  as  a  protection.  Although  it  was  a 
possible  means  of  putting  such  destructive  force  in  motion,  it  was  no  more  the  peril  insured  against 
than  a  friction  match  in  tne  pocket  of  an  incendiary.    .    .    . 

Mr.  Bunyon,  in  his  Law  of  Fire  Ins.^  1867,  speaking  of  the  practice  in  the  U.K.  at  that 

date,  says : 

In  the  case  of  explosion,  where  there  has  been  a  fire  upon  the  premises,  and  gunpowder  or  some 
other  explosive  substance  has  ignited  and  increased  the  damage,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
office  is  liable  to  make  good  the  damage ;  and  the  same  result  must  ensue  if  the  explosion  has  taken 

5 lace  in  an  adjoining  building,  and  the  limits  of  the  injury  by  the  fire  and  by  the  explosion  cannot  be 
istinguished.  But  the  case  was  more  difficult  when  the  fire  was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
damage,  which  arose  from  the  shock  or  concussion  of  the  ^r  alone,  and  there  was  no  special  provision 
applicable  in  the  pol.  Until  very  lately  there  had  been  no  decision  upon  the  subiect  [in  the  U.K.] ; 
but  two  recent  cases  have  settled  the  point,  by  wholly  negativing  the  liability.  These  cases  are  well 
known  to  the  ins.  offices  as  the  Lottie  Sleigh  case,  and  the  Erith  explosion  case.  Until  the  latter,  the 
usual  practice  of  the  insurers  seems  to  have  been  to  profess  to  repudiate  the  legal  responsibility,  but 
to  hand  over  to  the  assured,  ex  gratia,  as  they  termed  it,  a  compensation  equivalent  to  the  injury 
done.  In  this  case  [Erith  explosion],  however,  they  appear  to  determine  to  repudiate  their  liability. 
They  were  prob.  appalled  by  the  exaggerated  statements  which  were  made  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
devastation  which  nad  followed  the  explosion ;  still  more  so  by  the  fear  of  what  might  possibly 
occur  if  a  similar  accident  were  to  happen  in  the  Gov.  magazines  near  the  Metropolis.  To  meet 
such  a  calamity  they  felt  that  their  accumulated  funds  might  even  prove  insufficient ;  and  that  the 
risk  was  not  one  intentionally  included  in  the  prems. 

Mr.  May,  in  his  excellent  work  on  The  Law  of  Ins. ^  etc.  [Boston,  1873],  says  :  "The 
subject  of  loss  by  explosion  has  given  rise  to  much  elaborate  and  learned  discussion ;  and 
recently  to  decided  aifTerences  of  opinion,  presented  on  both  sides  with  marked  ability." 

The  preceding  remarks  and  opinions  may  be  usefully  applied  to  what  follows. 

Chemioal  Stores. — In  many  of  the  wharves  and  bonded  warehouses  in  London,  and 
other  ports  of  the  U.K.,  as  also  in  many  of  the  inland  warehouses,  there  are  brought 
together  chemical  products  of  such  magnitude  as  r^^rds  quantity,  and  so  dangerous  as 
regards  quality,  but  that  for  the  knowledge  of  the  danger  by  those  more  immediately 
concerned,  and  the  precautions  taken,  must  frequently  lead  to  most  disastrous  results  to 
life  and  property. 

On  6  Oct.  1854,  occurred  the  fire  at  Gateshead,  which,  with  the  fearful  explosion 
that  accompanied  it,  caused  damage  estimated  at  ;^6oo,ooo.  The  fire  originated  in  a 
worsted  manufactory,  adjoining  to  which  was  a  bonded  warehouse.  This  latter  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  double  iire-proof  structure,  being  supported  on  metal  pillars  and  floors, 
and  lined  throughout  with  iron- sheeting.  In  this  building  was  a  large  variety  of  chemical 
stores,  and  among  them  in  one  vault  47  tons  of  sulphur,  covered  with  a  tarpaulin  to 
protect  it ;  but  on  this  tarpaulin  was  placed  45  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda.  There  was  no 
gunpowder,  charcoal,  saltj)etre,  or  naphtha  stored  there.  The  fire  of  the  worstead  ware- 
house caused  the  brickwork  of  the  bonded  warehouse  to  crumble  away,  and  ultimately 
nothing  remained  on  one  side  but  the  red-hot  skeleton  of  the  building.  Some  workmen 
who  had  been  engaged  with  nitrate  of  soda  predicted  that  it  would  explode ;  but  this 
view  was  not  generally  entertained.  Finally  one  of  the  most  terrible  explosions  occurred 
of  which  we  have  any  record  in  this  country. 

An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  explosion  was  instituted,  and  in  view  of  its  results  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  chemical  stores  in  the  warehouse,  beyond  those  named,  consisted 
of  guano,  alkali,  fiiller^s-earth,  ammoniacal  charcoal,  peat-ash,  yellow  ochre,  bone-ash, 
arsenic,  zinc,  iron,  lead,  magnesia,  alum,  coal-tar.  Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattison,  chemical 
manufacturer,  being  called  as  a  witness,  said  he  was  of  opinion  that  none  of  the  substances 
named  were  explosive //r  se ;  that  no  two  would  be  explosive  by  being  rudely  mixed 
together  ;  perhaps  hardly  any  three  of  them  would  become  explosive  bv  &ing  so  mixed. 
He  had  made  experiments  for  this  occasion,  and  had  melted  nitrate  of  soda,  and,  when 
perfectly  fluid  and  red-hot,  had  poured  into  it  melted  brimstone.  There  was  produced 
certainly  intense  heat,  but  no  explosion.  There  merely  took  place  what  chemists  called 
**  deflagration,"  or  combustion  with  sparks  without  explosion.  Another  element  was 
therefore  wanted^  and  thai  element  was  water.  There  was,  he  said,  abundant  evidence 
that  when  water  comes  in  contact  with  intensely  heated  and  melted  saline  matter,  instant 
explosion  takes  place.  It  would  be  essential,  for  the  amount  of  water  to  produce  its  full 
effects,  that  it  should  fall  upon  the  heated  saline  mass  almost  at  once.  A  pint  of  water 
would  cause  a  loud  explosion.  He  thought  it  was  very  unsafe  to  have  such  a  quantity  of 
combustible  matter  so  placed  as  had  been  the  case  here. 

By  means  of  this  explosion  the  shipping  in  the  river  became  ignited  ;  as  did  the  ware- 
houses on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  thus  extending  the  damage  into  Newcastle ;  while 
many  houses  not  burned  were  much  damaged. 
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The  losses  wliich  fell  upon  the  British  offices  in  consequence  of  this  fire  and  the  result- 
ing explosion  were  about  ;£'i4O,00O  ;  the  Newcastle  Fire  Office  being  the  principal  loser ; 
while  the  North  British^  Leeds  and  Yorkshire^  and  others  were  severely  hit.  It  was 
agreed  by  a  committee  of  offices  that  the  losses  be  paid,  notwithstanding  the  element  of 
explosion :  the  fire  being  the  primary  cause. 

uhemieal  Works. — The  application  of  chemistry  to  the  process  of  manufactures  has 
largely  increased  the  risk  of  fire,  and  has  added  the  risk  of  explosion.  The  following 
cases  have  arisen  in  this  connexion: 

In  Stanley  v.  Western  Ins.  Co.  (of  Lond.)^  1868,  the  Co.  had  insured  the  plaintiffs 
business  premises.  A  clause  in  the  pol.  contained  (inter  alia)  the  following :  '*  No 
allowance  will  be  made  for  .  .  .  any  poods  which  may  be  destroyed  or  damaged 
while  undergoing  any  process  in  or  by  which  the  application  of  6re  heat  is  necessary; 
neither  will  this  Co.  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  by  explosion,  except  for  such  loss 
or  damage  as  shall  arise  from  explosion  of  gas.*' 

The  plaintiff's  bus.  was  that  of  extracting  oil  from  shoddy,  which  was  effected  in 
the  following  manner :  The  shoddy  is  placed  in  an  "  extractor,"  into  which  is  pumped 
from  below  oi-sulphide  of  carbon :  this  rising  through  the  shoddy  disengages  the  oil, 
which  flows  off  through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  extractor.  The  bi-sulphide  is  next  drawn 
off,  and  steam  introduced,  which  carries  off  the  residue  of  bi-sulphide  and  oil  remaining 
in  the  extractor,  into  a  still,  where  they  are  separated.  The  vapour  which  thus  passes  from 
the  extractor  would,  in  chemical  terminolo^,  be  called  a  vapour  and  not  a  gas :  being 
condensible  at  a  temperature  above  32**  (viz.  109°)  Fahr.  But  the  distinction  between 
ma  and  vapour  is  merely  a  conventional  one,  though  known  and  recognized  by  chemists. 
The  vapour  in  question  is  highly  inflammable,  and  when  mixed  with  air  in  the  proi>ortion 
of  I  to  15,  is  explosive. 

The  accident  arose  from  a  leakage  in  the  gaskin  (or  packing  of  canvas)  which  lies 
between  the  lid  and  rim  of  the  extractor,  coupled  with  a  stoppage  in  the  pipe  between 
the  extractor  and  the  still.  The  vapour  escaping  through  the  hole,  took  fire  at  the  lamps, 
and  ignited  some  mattine  and  bags  lying  near ;  and  bax)ming  sufficiently  mixed  with  the 
air,  exploded.  The  explosion  blew  off  the  roof,  and  blew  down  part  of  the  walls  ;  after 
which  the  fire  became  general,  and  burnt  for  some  time. 

The  plaintiff  claimed  to  recover  for  the  whole  loss,  on  the  ground  that  the  vapour  in 
question  was  gas  within  the  meaning  of  the  pol.  ;  or  that,  if  not,  the  exception  of 
explosion  applied  only  to  cases  where  the  fire  was  originated  by  the  explosion,  not  where 
the  explosion  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  fire,  and  merefore  did  not  include  the  present 
case. 

The  question,  on  a  special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  was,  whether  the  plaintiff 
was,  under  the  circumstances,  entitled  to  recover  for  the  damage  done  by  the  explosion, 
or  for  the  damage  done^  fire  subsequent  to  the  explosion. 

The  Court  fuld — i.  That  the  word  ^cts  in  the  pol.  meant  ordinary  illuminating  coal- 
gas.  2.  That  the  exemption  of  liability  for  loss  by  explosion  was  not  limited  to  cases 
where  the  fire  was  originated  by  the  explosion,  but  included  cases  where  the  explosion 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  fire  ;  and  that  it  exempted  the  defendants  in  respect  both  of 
the  damage  from  the  explosion  itself,  and  of  the  damage  done  by  the  further  fire  caused 
by  the  explosion. 

In  Briggs  v.  North  British  and  Mercantile^  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  N.Y.  1873, 
the  facts  were  as  follow :  The  Co.  insured  the  plaintifTs  property,  an  oil  refinery,  including 
madiinery,  etc,  against  loss  by  fire.  The  pol.  contained  a  proviso  that  the  Co.  ''would 
not  be  liable  for  loss  caused  ...  by  explosions  of  any  kind,  and  then  for  fire  only.*' 
An  explosion  was  caused  by  a  lighted  lamp  being  placed  near  the  machinery,  in  contact 
with  the  inflammable  gas.  The  building  was  almost  wholly  destroved  by  the  explosion, 
and  soon  after  a  fire  broke  out,  which  was  slight  compared  with  the  damage  caused  by  the 
explosioiL  The  jury  found  the  amount  of  loss  caused  by  each  separately.  Hdd — i.  That 
loss  by  an  explosion  caused  by  fire  was  not  covered  by  the  poL  2.  That  where  an 
explosion  is  the  incident,  and  fire  the  principal  cause  of  the  damage,  different  views  might 
obtain.  [2  Law  Ins,  Joum,  929.]  See  sub-heading  '*  Gun-cotton  ;*'  and  art.  Explosive 
Substances. 

Collieriet.— See  art.  Collieries,  Explosions  in  ;  also  art.  Collieries,  Ins.  op. 

DMtmetloB  of  Bnildingi  to  itop  Fire. — The  use  of  explosive  substances  for  this 
purpose  has  given  rise  to  some  very  nice  questions  r^;arding  the  parties  upon  whom  the 
loss  is  to  fall,  viz.  upon  the  City,  or  upon  the  ins.  offices ;  and  there  are  also  points  of 
indirect  or  remote  damage.    These  will  be  discussed  under  Fire  Extinguishment. 

DiatUleriei. — The  process  of  distilling  is  divided  into  two  parts — i.  Extracting  the 
crude  spirit  from  the  substance  operated  upon,  2.  Refining  the  spirit  so  obtained.  This 
latter  process  has  given  rise  to  the  following  case  : 

In  United  Life^  Fire^  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v.  Foote^  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
1872,  the  facts  were  as  follow  :  The  Co.  by  its  pol.  insured  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
a  stock  of  merchandize  described  as  consisting  principally  of  liquors,  fixtures,  to(^  and 
office  furniture,  contained  in  a  building  occupied  as  a  liquor  store,  "with  privi]^;e  of 
rectifying  and  manufacturing  fine  spirits  by  steam  not  generated  in  the  building."    The 
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poL  contained  a  provision  embodying  the  following :  **Thls  pol.  is  not  liable  for  loss  or 
damage  ...  occasioned  by,  or  resulting  from,  any  explosion  whatever,  whether  of  steam, 
gunpowder,  camphene,  coal  oil,  gas,  nitro-glycerine,  or  any  explosive  article  or  substance, 
unless  expressly  msured  against,  and  special  prems.  paid  therefor.'' 

At  the  time  of  taking  out  the  pol.  and  until  the  fire,  the  insured  were  engaged  in 
rectifying  whisky,  in  the  building  mentioned  in  the  pol.  In  the  process  of  rectifying,  the 
raw  spirit  was  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the  stills,  where  it  was  converted  into  vapour  by  steam 
pipes  passing  through  them,  and  from  thence  the  vapour  was  conducted  to  a  condenser. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  fire,  a  valve  in  one  of  the  stills  was  left  open,  and  the  vapour 
escaping  into  the  building,  mingled  with  the  atmosphere,  forming]  an  explosive  mixture, 
which  came  in  contact  with  the  burning  gas-jets,  and  a  sudden  and  violent  combustion 
occurred,  accompanied  by  a  report  and  a  gush  of  flame,  which  was  driven  through  the 
door  of  the  still-room.  Immediately  after  this  the  building  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire 
throughout  its  several  stories. 

It  was  htldy  upon  the  evidence  adduced  :  I.  That  explosions  vary  considerably  in  their 
intensity.  In  tnis  case,  although  the  building  was  not  rent  asunder,  or  the  property 
therein  broken  to  pieces,  there  was  a  sudden  fuish  of  flame,  a  rush  of  air,  and  a  report 
like  the  *'  crack  of^a  gun,"  which  certainly  brought  the  occurrence  within  the  meaning  of 
the  word  as  used  in  many  instances.    [See  our  definition.] 

2.  That  the  fire  by  which  the  building  and  stock  of  merchandize  ins.  were  consumed 
was  occasioned  [see  sub-heading  ''Chemical  Works"]  by  and  resulted  from  an  explosion 
of  spirit  vapour  mixed  with  atmosphere ;  and  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  the 
mUture  coming  in  contact  with  the  burning  gas-jet;  and  tkat  the  explosion  was  not 
caused  by  a  fire  within  the  meaning  of  the  pol. 

3.  That  the  terms  of  the  pol.  must  be  taken  in  their  ordinary  sense ;  and  the  Court 
was  satisfied,  according  to  the  ordinary  sense  and  understanding  of  men  in  reference  to 
such  matters,  that  the  explosion  occasioned  the  fire,  which  destroyed  the  property  ins. ; 
or  in  other  words  that  the  loss  resulted  from  an  explosion  within  the  true  mtent  and 
meaning  of  this  pol.    [See  Fall  of  Building.  J 

Fire-damp. — See  art.  Collieries,  Explosions  in.    [Fire-pamp.]    • 

Plonr-millB. — The  application  of  steam  power  to  flour-mills  has  increased  the  risk  of 
their  destruction,  apart  altogether  from  the  risk  of  the  boiler  itself,  which  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  fire  pol. ;  but  by  the  increased  velocity  given  to  the  machinery,  and  also 
apparently  by  the  more  complete  manner  in  which  the  "flouring"  process  is  performed. 

In  the  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Ins.  Co.  v.  Wcuhington  Ins.  Co.  1854,  it  was 
hdd^  that  the  acceptance  of  a  risk  ui>on  a  steam  flouring  mill  involved  the  assumption  of 
those  risks  fairly  and  properly  connected  with  such  a  bus.,  as  part  of  and  appertaming  to 
it,  whether  newly  introduced,  or  used  before  the  ins.  was  effected  or  not.  [i  rland,  Ohio, 
181.] 

On  the  9th  July,  1872,  an  explosion,  followed  by  a  fire,  occurred  at  the  Tradeston 
Flour-mills  and  Granaries,  Glasgow.  The  circumstances  were  remarkable,  and  at  the 
moment  inexplicable.  A  committee  of  the  fire  oflices  interested  instructed  Mr.  W.  J. 
Macquom  Rankine,  C.E.,  LL.D.,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  Macadam,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  to 
investigate  and  report.  The  Rep.  of  these  gentlemen,  dated  ^th  Aug.  1872,  oontains  some 
points  of  great  general  interest : 

.  .  .  We  have  made  a  searchine  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  this 
disastrous  affair,  and  having  inspected  the  premises,  examined  all  surviving  witnesses^  visited  various 
other  millsj  and  inquired,  by  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  documents,  into  the  list  of  other  fires 
and  explosions  of  a  like  nature,  wo  have  to  rep.  as  follows  : 

I.  That  the  primary  cause  of  the  fire  and  explosion  was  the  accidental  stoppage  of  the  feed  of  one 
pair  of  stones  ongaffed  in  the  grinding  of  sharps,^  which  led  to  the  stones  becoming  highly  heated  and 
striking  fire.  2.  That  the  fire  thus  generated  inflamed  the  finely  divided  dust  which  was  diffused 
through  the  air  in  the  exhaust- conduits,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  exhaust-box.  3.  That  the  sudden 
combustion  of  the  dust  diffused  through  the  air  would  produce  a  very  high  temperature  in  the  gaseous 

Products  of  that  combustion,  and  this  would  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  a  great  and  sudden 
icrease  of  pressure  and  bulk — constituting  in  fact  an  explosion.  4.  That  the  nrst  effect  of  this 
explosion  would  be  to  burst  the  exhaust -box^  and  allow  of  the  diffusion  of  the  dust  and  flame  through 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  mill.  5.  That  this  communication  of  inflammable  dust  and  flame  through- 
out the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  mill  was  the  cause  of  the  second  explosion,  by  which  the  gable  walls 
were  blown  out,  the  mill  reduced  to  ruins,  and  the  wood-work  set  on  fire.  6.  That  the  stores  or 
granaries  were  set  fire  to  partly  by  the  flame  and  fire  from  the  mill  travelling  along  the  gangways,  and 
partly  from  the  burning  materials  falling  through  the  sky-lights.^  7.  That  no  explosive  or  other  foreign 
material  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  flour,  and  that  we  found  the  steam-boilers  unii^jur^. 
S.  Hiat  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace  blame  oh  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  the  mill  or  of  any  one 
in  their  employment,  as  every  precaution  known  at  the  time  was  used. 

Passing  from  the  particular  to  the  general,  thejr  say  : 

We  have  ascertainecl,  both  from  the  evidence'of  eye-witnesses,  and  from  printed  and  pub.  documents, 
that  fire* explosions,  similar  in  their  cause  and  nature  to  that  at  Tradeston  Mills,  art  accidents  of 
indinary  occurrence  in  Hour-mills^  especially  since  the  introduction  of  the  apparatus  called  the 
**  exhaust."  This  fact,  nowever,  is  little  known  to  the  general  public,  or  indeed  to  any  one  except 
those  practically  employed  in  working  such  mills,  though  it  appears  to  be  better  known  on  the 
Continent  than  in  Gt.  Brit.,  being  mentioned  in  French  and  German  treatises  on  flour-mills,  but  not 
to  our  knowledge  in  the  standard  English  books  on  that  subject.  .  .  .  //  requires  some  considera- 
tion to  see  tike  reason  why  such  fire-ex  plosions  are  not  much  morefrefumtt  than  they  have  been. 
Next  we  reach  the  scientific  solution  : 

A  fire-ezplotioD  consists  in  the  sudden  combustion  of  a  mixture,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 
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or  partly  In  each  of  these  conditions,  containing  a  combastible  substance,  and  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion,  such  as  oxygen,  finely  divided  and  intimately  diffused  throughout  each  other,  and  either 
exactly  or  nearly  in  certain  definite  chemical  proportions ;  and  to  inflame  that  mixture,  there  must 
also  be  present  a  body  at  a  white  beat,  such  as  a  flame  or  spark.  The  failure  of  any  one  of  these 
conditions  prevents  the  explosion  :  for  example,  if  there  be  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  any  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  explosive  mixture,  or  if  tney  be  not  thoroughly  mingled,  the  contact  of  fire  with 
either  will  fail  to  inflame  the  mixture,  or  will  produce  only  gradual  combustion,  and  not  explosion  ; 
or  if  the  spark  or  other  hot  body  be  below  the  white  heat,  the  inflaming  or  combustion  will  fail.  It 
thus  appears  that  it  is  only  through  the  coincidence  of  certain  conditions  that  a  fire-explosion  is 
possible :  and  this  accounts  for  these  bein^  of  only  occasional,  and  not  daily  occurrence  in  flour-mills. 
In  such  mills  the  explosive  mixture  consists  of  atmospheric  air  through  which  is  diffused  a  very  fine 
impalpable  dust,  produced  during  the  grinding  and  previous  cleansing  of  the  jgrain,  the  sifting  of  the 
flour,  and  other  processes.    The  dust  is  gathered,  and,  in  mixture  with  air,  is  collected  in  confined 

Saces  merely  through  the  action  of  the  exhaust.  We  have  ascertained  by  direct  experiment 
e  inflammaoility  and  explosiveness  of  this  mixture.  We  have  also  calculated  that  when  the 
theoretical  proportions  best  united  to  produce  an  explosion  are  exactly  realized,  the  pressure  of  the 
resulting  gaseous  products,  if  confineo  in  a  limited  space,  suddenly  becomes  equal  to  about  8  times 
that  of  the  atmospnere — being  sufficient  to  produce  effects  of  great  violence  in  the  way  of  bursting 
exhaust-boxes,  throwing'  down  partitions  and  walls,  and  the  like.  It  is  prob.  that  through  deviations 
from  the  precise  theoretical  conditions,  the  before-mentioned  great  pressure  is  not  actually  allowed, 
but  still  it  is  certain  that  a  very  intense  and  destructive  pressure  must  be  produced. 

Next,  the  circumstances  being  favonrable  as  herein  set  forth,  we  have  to  see  what  else 
becomes  necessary  in  order  to  an  explosion  of  this  character  : 

As  for  the  source  of  heat  which  inflames  the  explosive  mixture  of  dust  and  air»  that  may  be  furnished 

Sthe  flame  of  a  lamp  tncauttously  brought  in  contact  wkh  the  dusty  cloud,  but  more  frequently 
rough  the  mill-stones  striking  fire  when  happening  to  run  empty.  A  pair  of  mill-stones,  when  the 
feed  is  accidentally  suspended,  readily  fire  with  each  other :  for  they  are  made  of  a  flinty,  or  other  very 
hard  siliceous  rock,  and  the  sparks  from  them  are  capable  of  inflaming  any  combustible  substance. 
The  occasional  suspension  of  the  feed  is  an  accident  which  cannot  be  wholly  prevented  by  any  amount 
of  caution.  A  still  more  dangerous  kind  of  spark  is  formed  when  a  piece  of  metal,  such  as  an  iron 
nail,  accidentally  gets  between  the  mill-stones,  for  the  sparks  then  produced  are  globules  of  molten 
metal  at  a  white  heat,  and  in  a  state  of  combustion.  IVe  Jkave  asceriained  thai  the  presence  of  a  nail 
between  the  millstones  can  set  fire  to  the  dusty  atmosphere^  even  when  feed  is  on.  In  fact,  to  ^ard 
against  this  last  danger,  from  the  dropping  of  nails  into  the  hopper,  magnets  have  been  placed  in  the 
feeding  spouts.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  the  mere  placing  of  magnets  in  the  position 
indicated  will  wholly  prevent  the  passage  of  the  nails,  but  will  only  reduce  the  duger  from  this  cause 
to  a  minimum. 

This  liability  to  explosion  in  flour-mills  appears  to  be  of  modem  introduction — mainly 
attributable  to  improvements  in  the  process  of  "  flouring  ^' : 

It  is  manifest  that  the  great  danger  in  the  operations  carried  on  in  a  flour-mill  does  not  lie  in  the 

Sinding  process  proper,  but  in  the  plan  pursued  in  the  storing  up  of  the  finest  and  most  impalpable  of 
e  flour-dust,  ao  fong  as  the  grinding  operations  are  earned  on  in  the  simple  manner  pursued  in 
small  mills,  where  the  stones  are  merely  covered  in  with  wooden  boarding,  and  there  is  no  exhaust,  if 
the  feed  goes  off  and  the  stones  strike  fire,  or  a  nail  or  other  foreign  substance  gets  between  the 
stones,  and  luminous  sparks  are  given  off,  there  can  only  be  a  limited  amount  of  flour  dust  to  inflame, 
and  the  combustion  and  explosion  must  be  at  a  minimum  ;  be  confined  to  a  small  space ;  and  be  not 
capable  of  exerting  disastrous  effects.  The  fire  explosion  will  be  localized  in  the  pair  of  stones  where 
it  originates,  or  at  most  not  extend  bejrond  the  meal  spout  attached  thereto. 

But  it  is  otherwise  where  the  exhaust  is  employed,  and  all  the  fine  dust  is  drawn  up  by  a  fan  into  an 
exhaust-box— either  with  or  without  a  supplemental  stive-room — where  the  powder  accumulates,  and 
v^cre  a  flame  sucked  up  from  the  stones  must  inevitably  lead  to  an  explosion  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
nature.  The  danger  necessarily  increases  when  lo,  20,  or  30  pair  of  stones  are  connected  with  the 
tame  exhaust-box  and  stive-room,  and  the  maxiskum  danger  is  arrived  at  when  the  exhaust-box,  with 
its  supplemental  stive-room,  is  placed  within  the  mill,  ana  even  occupies  part  of  one  of  the  floors.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  the  methods  emplored  in  cleansing  the  wheat. 

In  fact,  all  these  processes  of  cleansing  the  grain  and  separating  and  sifting  the  flour,  which  the 
great  improvements  m  milling  have  introduced  of  late  years  for  the  ostensible  and  laudable  purpose 
of  raising  the  quality  of  the  flour,  have  more  or  less  tended  to  bring^  about  a  condition  of  matters  which 
renders  tne  majority  at  least  of  the  larger  flour-mills  liable  to  accidental  fire-explosions  of  a  more  or 
less  disastrous  nature. 

Finally,  the  remedy : 

We  have  therefore  to  recommend  for  future  guidance  and  safety,  that  all  receptacles  in  flour- mills, 
in  which  a  dusty  atmosphere  collects,  should  be  placed  outside  the  mill,  in  buildings  so  constructed  as 
to  be  readily  blown  to  pieces,  in  order  that  any  explosion  which  may  take  place  in  them  may  easily 
find  vent,  and  not  be  forced  to  travel  back  into  the  mill.  Amongst  such  receptacles  we  include 
exhaust-boxes,  stive-rooms^  smut-room,  and  exhaust-fans.  If  this  arrangement  be  carried  out^  any 
flame  which  may  orij^nate  m  the  stones  and  even  travel  along  the  exhaust-roans  or  conduits,  will  be 
sucked  out  of  the  mill  by  the  exhaust-fan  into  the  exhaust-box,  and  should  the  conditions  of  a  fire- 
explosion  be  at  the  time  in  the  said  box,  the  force  will  spend  itself  in  blowing  off^  the  roof,  or  bursting 
the  sides  of  the  exhaust-box,  and  prob.  also  of  the  connecting  room,  called  the  stive-room.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  arrange  that  the  roan  or  conduit  leading  from  the  mill  to  the  fans  outside  be  of  small 
size,  so  that  the  inflamed  ^s  may  only  find  vent  to  a  very  limited  extent  into  the  mill  itself,  and  prob. 
this  may  be  altogether  hindered  by  tne  construction  of  a  swin^  door,  placed  in  the  exhaust-room 
before  tne  fan.  The  construction  of  the  exhaust-roans  or  conduits  of  metal  would  also  diminish  the 
prob.  of  the  fire  spreadingthrough  such,  by  conducting  away  the  heat,  and  thus  reducing  the 
temperature  of  the  flame.  The  latter  arrangement  may  be  objected  to,  however,  on  the  ground  of  its 
leaoing  to  the  condensation  of  moisture,  ana  the  formation  of  paste  with  the  flour-dust. 

There  should  be  no  other  direct  communication  between  tne  mill  and  the  exhaust-box  and  stive- 
room,  than  the  exhaust-roan  or  conduit :  and  it  will  be  safer  if  the  exhaust-box  and  stive-room  are 
constructed  outside  of  one  end  of  the  mill  building,  where  there  are  no  windows.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  the  smut-rooms.  None  of  these  dust  receptacles  should  be  entered  or  cleaned  out  during 
the  working  of  the  mill. 

We  also  deem  it  advisable  to  recommend,  as  subsidiary  precautions : — x.  That  the  use  of  naked 
lights,  or  even  of  ordinary  lamps,  be  prohibited  in  or  near  anyplace  where  there  is  a  dusty  atmosphere, 
and  safety  lamps  only  be  permitted  m  such  places.  The  gas-jets  should  also  be  inclosea  in  glass  ana 
wire-|^auze  safety  cages.  It  would  be  a  wise  proceeding  to  insist  that  no  n^ed  flame  of  any  kind  be 
permitted  within  the  mill,  as  an  accidental  explosion  may  occur  at  any  time  which  will  lead  to  the 
production  of  a  dusty  atmosphere  In  any  of  the  floors,    a.  That  the.  use  of  magnets  to  collect  nails  or 
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Other  pieces  of  iron  which  mieht  fall  into  the  hoppers,  be  made  universal.  This  precaution  was  taken 
in  the  Tradeston  Flour-mills,  but  we  have  not  seen  it  adopted  in  any  mill  we  have  visited.  The  evidence 
we  have  taken  shows  the  extreme  difficulty  of  insuring^  the  total  separation  of  nails  and  other  materials 
from  the  gTAm,  even  by  the  emplovment  of  the  most  elaborate  cleansing  apparatus  and  the  greatest 
care.  The  intervention  of  a  number  of  magnets,  however,  in  the  hopper  feea-spouts  will  practically 
insure  that  this  source  of  danger  in  the  promiction  of  luminous  sparks  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  for 
the  future. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Scottish  So.  of  Arts,  held  in  Dec  of  the  same  year  (1872), 
Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  read  a  paper  on  Flour-mill  Fire-Explosions^  wherein  he 
generalized  upon  the  facts  contained  in  the  preceding  Report,  but  we  do  not  notice  any 
new  point. 

GFas. — Explosions  occasioned  by  ordinary  illuminating  gas,  t.e,  coal-gas,  are  covered 
by  fire  pol.  generally  in  the  U.K. ;  but  the  gas  must  not  be  manufactured  on  the  pre- 
mises, unless  special  permission  be  contained  in  the  poL  And  if  the  explosion  shall 
arise  from  the  negligence  of  the  gas  co.  or  its  servants,  while  the  ins.  co.  will  be  pri- 
marily liable  to  the  pol. -holder,  it  can  in  its  turn  recover  against  the  gas  co.     [Gas.] 

Olass  Ins. — The  so-called  plate-glass  ins.  cos. — their  bus.  is  not  confined  to  insuring 
plate-glass,  but  includes  sheet-glass,  British  plate,  etc. — now  carefully  exclude  the  con- 
sequences of  explosion  in  all  forms  from  their  pol.  Formerly  they  did  not  do  so.  See 
sub-heading  ** Gunpowder:"  cases  of  the  "Lottie  Sleigh;  the  "Erithj"  and  the 
"  Regents  Canal "  Explosions. 

Onn-eotton. — This  highly  explosive  substance,  invented  1846,  but  only  brought  into 
general  use  at  a  much  more  recent  period,  has  already  lent  its  aid  to  increase  the  casualties 
from  explosion.  On  the  nth  Aug.  1871,  the  works  of  Messrs.  Prentice,  at  Stowmarket, 
Suffolk,  were  destroyed,  causing  great  destruction  of  property  in  the  town,  which  indeed 
presented  the  appearance  of  having  suffered  bombardment.  Some  24  persons  were 
killed,  and  about  60  others  wounded  ;  many  of  them  seriously.  Scientific  inquiries  which 
followed  showed  the  cause  of  explosion  to  have  been  **i\ie  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  gun-cotton  subsequent  to  its  passing  the  tests  required  by  Gov."  This  was  believed 
to  £ive  been  done  wilfully.  There  was  no  fire  here,  and  therefore  no  claim  on  the 
fire  offices.  The  life  and  accident  cos.  were  the  sufierers,  other  than  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Gunpowder. — The  storage  and  transport  of  gunpowder  is,  and  for  some  time  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  le^^  enactment.  These  regulations  will  be  reviewed  more  con- 
veniently under  our  art.  Explosive  Substances.  The  effect  of  gunpowder  explosions, 
so  far  as  they  have  involved  direct  questions  of  Ins.,  will  be  considered  here. 

In  the  case  of  Grim  v.  735^  Phoinix  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  N.Y.  18 16, 
the  facts  were  these  :  A  vessel  was  insured,  among  other  risks,  against  fire.  During  the 
voyage  a  seaman  carelessly  put  up  a  lighted  candle  in  the  binnacle,  which  took  fire,  and 
communicating  to  some  gunpowder,  the  vessel  was  blown  up,  and  wholly  lost.  It  was 
hdd,,  that  the  insurers  were  not  liable  for  the  loss.  Insurers,  it  was  laid  down,  are  not 
responsible  for  the  fault,  negligence,  or  misconduct  of  the  master  or  mariners,  not  amount- 
ing to  barratry,  A  loss  occasioned  by  the  mere  negligence  or  carelessness  of  the  master, 
or  mariners,  does  not  amount  to  barratry^  which  is  an  act  done  with  a  fraudulent  intent, 
or  ex  maleficio. 

In  the  case  of  Scripture  v.  Lowell  Mat,  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  1852,  the  facts  were  as  follow  :  A  minor,  son  of  the  tenant,  carried  a  cask 
of  gunpowder  into  the  attic  of  the  dwelling  insured,  and  fired  it  with  a  match.  The 
explosion  set  fire  to  a  bed  and  clothing,  charred  and  stained  some  of  the  wood-work,  and 
blew  off  the  roof  of  the  house.  The  question  before  the  Court  was  whether  the  loss  thus 
occasioned  to  the  building  was  covered  by  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  fire  pol.  Held^ 
that  an  ins.  against  "  loss  or  damage  by  fire  "  covers  a  loss  arising  in  part  from  explosion, 
and  in  part  from  combustion  of  gunpowder  on  the  premises.  [The  judgment  of  the  Court 
in  this  case  we  have  already  quoted  at  commencement  of  this  art.] 

In  Caballero  v.  Home  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  i860,  the  fire  did  not  occur  on  the  premises 
insured,  but  broke  out  in  a  contiguous  building,  and  caused  an  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
which,  by  the  concussion  of  the  air,  injured  the  building  insured  : — Heldf  that  such  injury 
is  not  covered  by  the  pol.  If,  however,  the  explosion  had  been  occasioned  by  a  fire  upon 
the  premises  insured,  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  explosion  would  be  within  the  poL 
[15  1^.  An.  217.] 

On  the  15  Jan.  1864,  a  vessel  called  Lotty  Sleigh^  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Mersey, 
and  laden  with  gunpowder,  caught  fire  and  blew  up.  The  concussion  of  the  air  produced 
by  the  explosion  caused  considerable  damage  to  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  for 
several  miles  round,  particularly  to  windows  and  glass.  Out  of  this  explosion  arose  the 
following  case — Taunton  v.  Royal  Ins.  Co.  [of  Liverpool]. 

The  pol.  of  the  Co.  contained  the  usual  condition  of  exemption :  "  neither  will  the  Co. 
be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  by  explosion,  except  for  such  loss  or  damage  as  shall 
arise  from  explosion  by  gas."  The. directors,  however,  resolved  on  this  occasion  to  pay 
the  losses  resulting  to  their  j>ol. -holders.  On  this  fact  becoming  knoMTi,  Mr.  Taunton, 
one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Co.,  filed  a  bill  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the  other  share- 
holders, against  the  Co.  and  the  directors,  praying  for  a  declaration  that  the  application 
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of  the  fiinds  of  the  Co.,  or  any  part  thereof,  hi  paying  or  making  good  any  loss  or  damage 
occasioned  by  the  above-mentioned  explosion  upon  or  in  respect  of  any  poL  of  ins.  granted 
by  them  against  loss  or  damap[e  by  nre,  was  unauthorized  and  improper ;  and  that  the 
Co.  might  be  restrained  by  injunction  from  paying  any  claims  arising  from  such  loss  or 
damage,  if  any ;  and  might  be  decreed  to  refund  the  amount,  if  any,  already  paid.  The 
plaintiff  obtained  an  interim  order  to  that  effect. 

On  the  motion  coming  on  to  continue  the  injunction,  it  was  by  consent  argued 
as  a  motion  for  decree.  There  was  no  dispute  about  Uie  facts.  Evidence  was  produced 
that  the  Guardian^  the  Phtsnix^  the  Sun,  and  the  Alliante  had  paid  the  claims  under 
their  i>ol.  arising  out  of  this  explosion  ;  and  also  that  it  was  usual  for  ins.  cos.  to  make 
such  payments. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  contended  that  this  was  not  a  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  or  a 
loss  or  damage  at  all  within  the  terms  of  the  pol.  The  Co.  had  expresiuy  defined  the 
poL  as  a  poL  to  ins.  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and  in  order  to  make  quite  clear 
^'hat  was  meant  they  haid  expressly  excluded  aiw  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  explosions 
other  than  eas,  in  the  words  already  quoted.  The  powers  given  in  the  D.  of  Sett,  of  the 
Co.  to  the  directors  must  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  rule  of  partnership,  and  the  con- 
ditions expressed  in  the  pol.  The  directors  were  in  the  habit  of  treating  all  claims  in  the 
most  liberal  manner,  and  they  were  right  in  so  doing,  in  order  to  gain  popularity  ;  but 
they  could  not,  where  there  was  not  even  a  colourable  claim,  give  awav  the  money  of  the 
Co.  They  could  not,  for  instance,  subs,  out  of  their  funds  to  a  public  school  or  other 
building  for  the  purpose  of  making  themselves  popular.  If  other  ins.  cos.  had  paid  such 
claims,  they  had  done  so  ex  gratia  ;  and  if  the  defendants  wished  to  be  generous,  it  must 
be  with  their  own  money,  not  with  the  plaintiffs.  Although  the  amount  in  the  present 
case  was  not  large,  still,  if  a  precedent  was  established,  the  Co.  might  render  itself  liable 
hereafter  to  very  heavy  payments.  It  was  impossible  to  say  that  damage  caused  by  con- 
cussion of  air  was  damage  caused  by  fire.  The  damage  must  arise  from  a  proximate 
cause  within  the  poL  In  support,  they  cited  lamda  v.  Universal  Marine  Ins.  Co. — a 
marine  ins.  case. 

The  counsel  for  the  Co.  submitted  that  the  payment  of  these  losses  was  entirely  left  to 
the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the  directors,  and  was  a  question  of  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  Co.,  with  which  the  Court  could  not  interfere.  If  the  shareholders  did  not 
approve  of  the  conduct  of  the  directors,  they  could  remove  them  under  the  powers  of  the 
deed.  Under  certain  clauses  of  the  deed  the  directors  had  very  full  powers,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  claims.  The  form  of  poL  was  not  prescribed  by  the 
deed,  but  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors.  What  the  directors  proposed  to  do 
was  within  the  powers  given  by  the  deed,  and  they  could,  if  they  pleased,  recall  all  the 
existing  pol.,  and  grant  new  ones  without  the  exception  of  the  risk  as  to  explosions. 

The  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  held^  that  this  was  a  matter  of  internal  management,  and 
that,  having  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  directors  and  the  purposes  of  the  Co.,  the  directors 
were  justified  in  making  the  payments,  the  damage  having  been  done  by  something  which, 
though  not  within,  was  analc^ous  to  the  risk  insured  against. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  claims  proposed  to  be  recognized  by  the  Co.  were  about  So 
in  number,  averaging  about  ;f  12  or  £i^  each. 

The  Erith  escplosion  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  Oct  1864,  in  the  gunpowder 
magazines  of  Messrs.  Hall  s  Co.,  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  about  13  miles 
from  Lond.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  accident  to  a  barge  in  the 
river  being  laden  with  powder  from  the  magazine.  The  magazine  contained  about  45 
tons  of  gunpowder,  all  of  which  exploded.  Some  13  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the 
shock  was  felt  at  some  50  miles  distance.  In  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
even  at  some  considerable  distance,  walls  were  thrown  down,  windows  driven  in,  glass 
broken,  and  furniture  destroyed.  Various  claims  were  made  upon  the  fire  ins.  offices ; 
but  they  resisted.  Finally  the  case  of  Everett  v.  London  Asm.  Corp.  was  tried,  where 
the  words  of  the  pol.  rendered  the  insurers  liable  to  make  good  "such  loss  or  damage 
as  might  be  occasion^  by  fire** — the  usual  wording  being  ''loss  or  damage  by  fire" 
alone. 

It  was  argued  by  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  that  besides  the  words  '^occasioned  by 
fire,"  the  injury  contemplated  by  the  pot.  was  not  confined  to  a  fire  on  the  premises,  but 
included  every  mjury  occasioned  by  fire  in  any  way  and  at  any  distance.  That  a  condition 
of  the  pol.  negativing  the  liability  of  the  Co.  when  more  than  25  ll)S.  of  gunpowder  were 
kept  on  the  premises,  showed  that  the  parties  contemplated  the  possibility  of  losses  by 
explosions  of  gunpowder.  That  in  the  case  of  injury  to  m  house  by  water,  in  putting  out 
a  nre  in  an  adjoining  house,  it  was  the  common  practice  of  ins.  offices  to  treat  the  damage 
as  arising  from  fire.  That  if  the  injury  were  caused  bv  an  explosion  of  gas  in  the 
next  house,  the  loss  would  be  made  good.  That  the  only  difference  was,  that  here  the 
explosion  was  at  a  greater  distance.  That  it  did  not  follow  that  this  injury  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  pol.,  because  an  explosion  of  this  kind  was  not  the  ordinary  incident  of 
all  nres.  That  whenever  a  fire  takes  place,  a  disturbance  of  the  air  follows,  only  the 
more  rapid  and  violent  when  gunpowder  or  gas  suddenly  ignites  ;  and  that  the  Co.  must 
be  liable  here,  when  the  loss  arose  from  the  ignition  of  the  particular  article — gunpowder. 
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Tliat  in  a  recent  scientific  treatise  by  Prof.  Tyndall,  it  had  been  shown  that  fire  was  the 
motion  of  the  particles  of  the  air  wnen  heated  ;  and  that  this  concussion  of  the  air  was 
nothing  more  than  a  movement  of  the  particles,  similar  in  fact  to  fire  itself. 

The  counsel  for  the  Co.  contended,  that  the  loss  in  question  was  not  within  the  meaning 
of  the  pol.,  or  the  intention  of  the  parties,  as  to  damage  by  fire.  That  the  atmospheric 
disturbance  was  the  causa  proxima,  and  the  fire  only  the  causa  remota :  which  would  not 
be  looked  to  in  construing  the  rights  of  the  parties.  That  were  it  otherwise,  injury  oc- 
casioned to  buildings  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  usually  attributed  to  the  motion  of 
subterranean  fire,  or  upon  the  shattering  of  window  glass  by  the  salvos  of  artillery  at  a 
review,  would  be  damage  by  fire.  It  was  also  urged  that  there  must  be  actual  ignition, 
or  the  action  of  fire  upon  the  property. 

The  Court  was  unanimous  m  favour  of  the  defendants.  Chief  Justice  Erie  said  the 
decision  depended  entirely  upon  the  question, — What  was  the  meaning  of  the  parties 
under  the  contract  ?  The  true  construction  of  the  words  constituting  the  contract  was 
that  they  ^id  not  apply  to  the  damage  in  question.  This  view  was  further  sustained  by 
the  conditions  indorsed  on  the  poL  Mr.  Justice  Willes  said :  In  these  ins.  cases  we  are 
bound  to  look  to  the  immediate  cause.  In  this  instance  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  loss  was 
"  occasioned  by  fire  '* ;  it  was  occasioned  by  a  concussion  caused  by  fire ;  and  we  must 
therefore  go  to  the  cause  of  causes  before  we  arrive  at  the  origin  of  the  loss.  But  then 
this  is  not  what  was  contemplated  by  the  parties  to  the  pol.  Mr.  Justice  Byles  said  : 
Unless  there  is  some  reason  to  the  contrary,  the  words  "loss  or  damage  by  fire"  must 
be  construed  according  to  ordinary  rules  ;  that  is,  the  damage  was  to  be  either  firom  the 
ignition  of  the  article  consumed,  or  by  the  burning  of  part  of  the  premises.  In  the  one 
case  there  would  be  loss,  in  the  other  damage.  If  we  were  to  hold  that  there  was  loss  or 
damage  in  this  case,  we  should  offend  against  a  rule  of  Lord  Bacon,  who  says,  "It  were 
infinite  for  the  law  to  consider  the  causes  of  causes,  and  their  impulsions  one  of  another ; 
therefore  it  contenteth  itself  with  the  immediate  cause,  and  judgeth  of  acts  by  that, 
without  looking  to  any  further  degree."  If  that  were  not  so,  and  a  ship  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Etna  or  Vesuvius,  and  was  violently  shaken  by  an  eruption,  that  would 
be  damage  by  fire  ;  or  if  a  gun  were  fired  off  loaded  with  small  shot  among  crockery, 
that  would  be  damage  by  fire  ;  or  it  might  be  said*  if  the  heat  of  the  sun  were  too  great, 
that  would  be  damage  by  fire.  The  ordinary  sense  in  which  a  plain  man  would  under- 
stand this  case  may  well  be  the  one  to  guide  us. 

On  the  2  Oct.  1874,  occurred  the  last  great  explosion  of  gunpowder  which  we  have  to 
refer  to  here.  A  number  of  barges  were  being  towed  through  the  R^ent's  Canal  by  a 
small  steamer,  one  of  which,  called  the  "Tilburv,"  was  stored  with  some  5  tons 
(11,200  lbs. — about  one- tenth  of  that  at  Erith  in  1864;  of  gunpowder,  while  the  remainder 
of  her  cargo  was  made  up  of  petroleum,  and  miscellaneous  goods.  About  5  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  boats  had  reached  a  part  of  the  canal  situated  in  a  deep  cutting  in 
Event's  Park,  near  St.  John's  Wood,  when  at  a  spot  known  as  North  Bridge,  an 
explosion  occurred  of  the  gunpowder  on  the  Tilbury,  which  caused  great  destruction  of 
house  property  in  the  immediate  locality ;  and  of  windows  in  a  radius  of  upwards  of  a 
mile.  There  was  very  little  loss  of  life.  But  for  the  position  of  the  barge  in  a  deep 
cutting  at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  the  damages  must  have  been  much  more  severe  ;  as 
also  the  loss  of  life. 

Out  of  this  explosion  arose  many  questions  affectine  the  subject  of  ins.  The  fire  ins. 
C0&.  were  called  upon  to  make  good  the  damage  to  buildings ;  the  plate-glass  ins.  cos. 
to  replace  broken  windows.  But  these  cos. referred  to  the  conditions  of  their  pol.,  where, 
in  most  cases,  as  regards  the  fire  ins.  cos.,  all  explosions  otherwise  than  from  gas  were 
exempted ;  and  as  to  the  glass  ins.  cos.,  their  pol.  exclude  all  liability  either  from  fire  or 
explosions.  This  was  not  always  so  :  it  is  only  within  late  years  that  ins.  cos.  have 
become  so  much  alive  to  the  consequences  of  explosions.  Hence,  an  early  pol.  of  the 
Allianct,  on  the  Regent's  Park  Baptist  College,  rendered  that  Co.  liable  to  the  loss  of 
£2600,  if  that  extent  of  damage  had  been  incurred.  Considerable  damage  was  done, 
and  the  Co.  paid  the  claim.  Some  of  the  glass  ins.  cos.  paid  claims  under  their 
early  pol. 

The  ins.  offices  not  being  liable,  the  question  arose  upoi\  whom  the  loss  was  to  fall.  It 
was  thought  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  Co.  would  be  liable  ;  but  this  could  only  be  in  the 
event  of  Uieir  not  having  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  r^arding  the  removal  of 
explosives  ;  or  in  the  event  of  great  negligence. 

A  committee  was  formed  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage.  They  returned  it  at 
j£^33i^)^  extending  over  1500  houses.  But  large  numbers  of  persons  who  sustained 
damage  to  glass  made  no  return  to  the  committee.  Many  persons  in  humble  life,  whose 
damage  did  not  exceed  ;f  10,  were  relieved  by  voluntary  subscription. 

The  occurrence  of  this  explosion  on  the  2nd  Oct,  while  the  Erith  explosion  had 
occurred  on  the  1st  of  the  same  month,  and  others  at  various  dates,  led  to  a  statement 
that  explosions  of  gunpowder  were  peculiarly  liable  to  occur  during  the  month  of  Oct. 
In  view  of  testing  this  statement — which,  if  true,  might  lead  to  preventitive  measures — we 
have  compiled  the  following  list  of  gunpowder  explosions,  including  those  at  Powder 
Mills,  where,  if  any  law  at  afl  obtainec^  its  recurrence  would  be  likely  to  make  it  manifest. 
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1649. 

4  Jan. 

1654. 

1693. 

1739, 

10  Sept. 

( 

II  Mar. 

1758 

6  Aug. 

1 

29  Dec. 

1762, 

II  Aug. 

tl 

15  Oct. 

1765. 

3  Dec. 

1767, 

1768, 

I  Jan. 

10  May 

1769, 

18  Aug. 

1770, 

I  Sept. 

t* 

27  Sept. 

1771, 

18  Sept. 

1772, 

1772, 

6  Jan. 
5  Nov. 

99 

1773. 


The  list  bears  evidence  of  not  being  perfect  All  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  more 
complete  than  any  other  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  ;  and  it  certainly  does  not 
bear  out  the  theory  stated.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  gunpowder  is  more  frequently  in 
transit,  at  least  in  small  quantities,  for  sporting  purposes ;  but  this  circumstance  has  not 
perceptibly  increased  the  number  of  explosions.  The  month  which  stands  first  in  number 
is  Sept. ;  next  Dec. ;  that  which  stands  last  is  Feb.,  in  which  no  case  is  recorded  in  our 
list ;  July  next     Oct  stands  4th  on  list. 

72?^  0/  Gunpcwder  Explosians, 

60  houses  blown  up  opposite  Barking  Church   by  explosion  in  a 

shop  in  Tower  Street. 
Explosion  of  a  magazine  at  Gravelines ;  about  3000  people  killed. 
At  Dublin  218  barrels  exploded,  killing  about  100  men. 
Explosion  at  Bremen,  by  which  about  1000  houses  were  destroyed, 

and  40  persons  killed. 

Three  serious  explosions  at  the  Hounslow  Mills. 

The  city  of  Worcester  was  greatly  damaged  by  a  gunpowder  explosion. 

Goree  nearly  destroyed. 

Two  mills  blown  up  at  Waltham. 

The  Royal  Mills  at  Faversham  blown  up. 

An  explosion  at  Ewell  Mills  destroyed  property  valued  at  ;^8ooo. 

Powder  mag.  at  Brescia  caused  by  lightning ;  about  3000  deaths. 

About  the  same  date  a  mag.  at  Venice,  by  lightning ;  400  killed. 

Explosion  at  Faversham. 

Explosion  at  Hounslow. 

Explosion  at  Moulsey  ;  3  men  killed. 

Trichinopoli  blown  up ;  300  inhabitants  lost  their  lives ;  340,000 
ball  cartridges  were  <leslroyed ;  and  the  whole  foundations  shaken. 

Three  mills  blown  up  at  Hounslow. 

An  explosion  at  Chester  destroyed  many  spectators  at  a  puppet- 
show,  and  greatly  damaged  many  houses. 

Explosion  at  Chamberry  ;  18  persons  killed,  and  several  houses  de- 
stroyed. 

Abbeville  nearly  destroyed ;  150  inhabitants  perished ;  100  houses 
destroyed. 

Explosion  at  Hounslow  ;  2  persons  killed. 

Explosion  at  Picardy. 

The  Epsom  Mills  were  blown  up. 

Vienna  received  great  damage,  and  several  lives  were  lost  by  gun- 
powder explosion. 

Civita  Vecchui  nearly  destroyed. 

Malaga,  gunpowder  mag.  exploded  by  lightning, 

Sumatra,  gunpowder  mag.  exploded  by  lightning. 

Tangiers,  gunpowder  mag.  e3q)loded  by  Itghtning, 

A  magazine  destro3red  by  fire  at  Corfu ;  72,000  lbs.  of  powder  and 
600  bombshells  blew  up ;  180  men  killed. 

Explosion  at  Faversham. 

An  explosion  at  Dartford  Mills ;  6  men  killed ;  great  destruction 
of  property. 

At  Lubin,  in  Poland,  the  axle-tree  of  a  carriage  conveying  powder 
to  the  army  took  fire,  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  houses  and 
some  public  buildings  ;  about  90  persons  killed  and  wounded. 

At  Bayorme  the  chapel  at  the  new  castle  was  blown  up,  and  100 
lives  destroyed. 

The  barracks  at  Youghal  blown  up. 

Powder  mills  at  Crenelle,  near  Paris,  exploded  ;  near  3000  persons 
lost  their  lives ;  and  all  adjacent  buildings  were  destroyed. 

Landau  had  its  arsenal  blown  up. 

Explosion  at  Dartford  Mills ;  11  men  killed. 

Explosion  at  Hounslow  Mills;  3  men  killed;  great  destruction  of 
property. 

Explosion  at  Dartford  ;  4  persons  killed. 

Explosion  at  Battle  Mills ;  3  killed,  and  great  destruction  of  property. 

Explosion  at  Dartford  ;  3  persons  killed. 

Explosion  at  a  mill  on  Twickenham  Common  ;  4  men  killed. 

A  powder  mag.  at  Nantes  blew  up,  destroying  many  persons  and 
nouses. 

Explosion  at  Battle  Mills ;  i  man  killed. 


f» 


Nov. 


1774,  24  April 

1776,  20  Aug. 

1777,  16  Aug. 
1779,  26  June 

1779,  Sept. 

1780,  18  Aug. 
1782,   March 
1785,   May 
1789,  II  March 

•>   3  Oct 
1790V  12  Oct 

1792,  28  June 


1793,  10  July 

1793.  Sept 

1794,  3  Sept 

1794,  20  Dec. 
„  31  Dec. 
1796,  14  Jan. 

„   10  Aug. 

1798,  20  May 

1799,  14  Jan. 

,.  13  July 

1800,  28  May 

1801,  20  March 
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I80I, 

25  April 

1802, 

8  Sept. 

1805, 

15  June 

t> 

I  Oct. 

1807, 

Jan. 

>> 

26  June 
18  Sept. 

1» 

1808, 

9  Sept. 

1 8 10, 

16  Jan. 

»> 

24  Sept. 

1811, 

27  Nov. 

1812, 

4  July 
14  July 

»> 

1813, 

21  Aug. 

1814, 

Sept. 

1816, 

16  Apiil 

1817. 

3  Oct. 

1818, 

19  March 

1829,  28  Nov. 

1840, 

6  June 

1843, 

13  April 

tt 

22  April 

ft 

23  April 

1850, 

II  March 

1853, 

1855, 

7  Oct. 

1856, 

6  Nov. 

1857, 

10  Aug. 

1859, 

30  March 

»t 

6  Aug. 

i860, 

10  Sep. 

», 

I  Dec. 

1861, 

21  Jan. 

»» 

27  May 

1863, 

9  Sept. 

1864, 

I  Oct. 

»t 

9  Dec. 

tt 

16  Dec. 

»t 

24  Dec. 

1865,  29  March 

»» 

II  April 

It 

24  May 

>» 

21  Sept. 

>» 

25  Sept. 

tt 

26  Sept 

1867,  28  Dec. 

1868, 

21  Dec. 

1870, 

Dec. 

1872, 

6  Sept. 

1874, 

2  Oct. 

Explosion  at  Waltham  Mills  ;  9  men  killed. 

Explosion  at  Faversham  Mills ;  6  men  and  3  horses  killed. 

Explosion  at  Dartford  ;  2  men  killed. 

Explosion  at  powder  mill,  Roslin,  near  Edinburgh ;  2  killed. 

A  vessel  lying  in  the  Rapenburg  canal,    Leyden,   blew  up  and 

destroyed  the  best  built  portion  of  this  interesting  city. 
Explosion  of  power  mag.  at  Luxemburg,  occasioned  by  lightning. 
Explosion  at  Faversham  Mills ;  6  men  and  3  horses  killed. 
Explosion  of  powder  mag.  at  Venice,  occasioned  by  lightning. 
Explosion  at  Faversham  Mills ;  5  men,  a  boy,  and  some  horses  killed. 
Elxplosion  at  Dartford  Mills  ;  2  men  killed. 
The  Waltham  Mills  blown  up  ;  7  men  killed. 
Explosion  at  Hounslow  ;  2  men  wounded. 
The  Roslin  Mills,  near  Edinburgh,  blown  up  ;  2  men  killed. 
Two  explosions  at  Hounslow  Mills  ;  3  workmen  killed. 
Explosion  at  Battle  Mills  ;  3  men  killed. 

The  Toulouse  Powder  Mills  exploded  ;  16  killed,  others  woimded. 
Explosion  at  Faversham  Mills  ;  3  men  killed. 
The  powder  mills  at  Brandy- Wine,    U.S.,  exploded;  30  killed, 

many  wounded. 
The  powder  mag.  at  Navarino  exploded,  caused  by  lightning. 
The    powder  mag.   at    Magazan,  Bombay,   exploded,    caused   by 

lightning. 
Explosion  at  Waltham  Mills  ;  7  men  killed,  and  buildings  destroyed. 
Powder  mag.  at  Puzzaloni,  Sicily,  exploded,  caused  by  lightning. 
Powder  mag.  at  Gaucin,  Spain,  exploded,  caused  by  lightning. 
Three  explosions  at  Hounslow  Mills  ;  8  persons  kiUed. 
Explosion  at  Hounslow  Mills ;  caused  by  lightning. 
Explosion  of  firework  factory  in  Green  Street,  Liverpool,  caused 

by  lightning. 
Explosion  of  powder  mag.  at  Rhodes,  caused  by  lightning. 
Explosion  of  powder  mag.  at  Joudpore,  Bombay,  caused  by  lightning. 
The  Hounslow  Mills  blew  up  ;  loss  of  7  lives. 
The  Ballincollig  Mills,  near  Cork,  blew  up  ;  5  persons  killed. 
Explosion  at  the  Melford  powder  works,  Argyleshire  ;  6  men  killed. 
Explosion  in  shop  at  Norwich ;  2  persons  killed,  and  much  pro- 
perty destroyed. 
Explosion  at  Gov.   manufactory  for  hand-grenades  at  Chatham; 

I  killed,  and  several  injured. 
The  Waltham  Mills  blew  up  ;  I  killed,  and  many  others  wounded. 
Explosion  at  the  Nance  ICuke  powder  mills,  Cornwall ;  6  women 

killed. 
Explosion  at  Erith,  of  which  we  have  already  given  full  account. 
Powder  store  at  Buenos  Ayres  exploded,  killing  160  soldiers. 
The  Lottie  Sleigh  exploded  in  the  Mersey,  at  Liverpool,  of  which 

we  have  given  full  account 
A  powder  vessel  exploded  at  Wilmington,    U.S.,   without  other 

damage. 
Explosion  at  Faversham  Mills  ;  2  persons  injured. 
Four  or  five  barrels  of  powder  exploded  in  a  shop  in  Southwark. 
Explosion  at  Mobile,  U.S. ;  about  300  persons  kuled. 
A  nrework  manufactory  at  Manchester  exploded. 
Explosion  at  Ewell  Mills ;  2  men  killed. 
Firework  manufactory  blew  up  at  Bristol. 
Great  explosion  at  Faversham  Mills;    ii   men  killed,  and  much 

damage  done  ;  shock  felt  at  Canterbury,  10  miles  off. 
Another  explosion  at  the  Faversham  Mills. 
Explosion  at  Messrs.  Ludlow's  works  at  Birmingham;  53  persons 

kiUed. 
Explosion  at  the  Hounslow  Mills ;  3  lives  lost 
Explosion  of  powder  in  the  barge  Tilbury,  on  the  Regent's  Canal, 

of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account. 
As  coming  under  a  different  category  from  any  of  the  explosions  already  named  mav  be 
mentioned  that  wilfully  occasioned  oy  the  Fenians  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  Clerken- 
well  House  of  Detention  in  order  to  release  some  comrades  on  the  13th  Dec.  1867,  at 
3*45  P.M.  A  single  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  fired  at  the  foot  of  the  prison  wall ;  and  the 
following  catalogue  of  consequences  was  ^ven  in  the  Times  29th  April,  1868  :  6  persons 
were  killed  outright ;  6  more  died  from  its  effects,  as  found  by  coroners'  inquests  ;  5  in 
add.  owed  their  deaths  indirectly  to  this  cause  ;  one  young  woman  was  in  a  mad-house  ; 
40  mothers  were  prematurely  confined,  and  20  of  the  babies  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
VOL.  III.  9 
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explosion  on  the  women  ;  other  of  the  children  are  dwarfed  and  unhealthy  ;  one  mother 
had  become  a  raving  maniac.  120  persons  were  wounded,  15  being  permanently  injured, 
with  loss  of  eyes,  legs,  arms,  etc.  There  was  also  about  £20,000  worth  of  damage  done 
to  property.  The  neighbourhood  was  a  densely  crowded  one.  We  believe  there  was  no 
attempt  to  claim  on  the  ins.  offices  in  regard  to  the  property  ;  but  the  life  'offices  and  the 
accident  ins.  cos.  stood  to  suffer.     The  case  did  not  come  under  Civil  Commotions. 

Household  Boilers. — Nearly  every  house  built  for  genteel  occupation,  either  in  town  or 
country,  has  a  close-boiler  kitchen  range,  intended  to  supply  a  bath-room  and  other 
portions  of  the  house  with  hot  water.  A  certain  number  of  explosions  ann.  arise  there- 
from, producing  mostly  considerable  injury  to  property  ;  and  not  unfrequently  loss  of  life. 
The  fire  offices  exclude  the  consequences  of  fires  resulting  from  such  causes  from  their 
pol.,  under  the  general  exemption  of  liability  from  explosions.  The  steam-boiler  cos. 
now  insure  these  risks.     [Household  Boilers,  Ins.  of.] 

Lightning. — The  electric  fluid  of  the  clouds  has,  in  passing  to  the  earth,  been  the 
cause  uf  many  serious  explosions.  U  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  complete  returns  of  such 
casualties.  AH  such  cases  as  we  have  met  vrith  are  included  and  specified  in  the  list  of 
explosions  we  have  given  under  sub-heading  "Gunpowder."  Prob.  many  others  have 
occurred,  of  which  there  is  no  distinct  record.  At  the  Dartford  Mills  it  is  one  of  the 
regulations  that  during  storms  the  workmen  leave  the  magazine,  taking  care  to  secure 
all  doors  and  windows.     [LIGHTNING.] 

Loss  of  Life. — Life,  health,  and  accident  ins.  cos.  pay  in  case  of  death  by  explosion,  in 
the  absence  of  fraud,  and  on  proof  of  identity.  Some  of  the  steam-boiler  ins.  cos.  have 
powers  to  ins.  specific  sums  on  work-people  in  case  of  death  by  explosion  of  boiler. 
Schemes  have  been  proposed  to  insure  miners  in  the  event  of  death  by  explosion. 
[Miners,  Ins.  of.] 

Ships. — If  ships  bie  insured  under  fire  pol.,  as  they  usually  are  while  in  dock  or 
harbour,  being  laden  or  unladen,  the  pol.  does  not  cover  explosions  from  whatever  cause 
arising.     But  ordinary  marine  pol.  generally  cover  the  risk  01  explosion.    [Steam -SHirs.] 

Steam-boilers. —Since  1859  the  bus.  of  ins.  steam-boilers  has  been  a  recognized,  and  a 
constantly  increasing  branch  of  ins.  bus.  The  loss  of  the  boiler,  however,  may  and 
frequently  does  constitute  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  loss  in  such  cases.  There  is 
usually  a  gieater  or  less  destruction  of  buildings ;  frequently  considerable  damage  to 
machinery  or  stock  ;  and  too  often  sacrifice  of  life.  Eacn  of  these  several  risks  may  be 
insured  against — Steam-boiler  Ins.  Cos.  But  there  are  several  cases  presenting 
different  points  to  be  mentioned  here. 

In  MUlandon  v.  New  Orleans  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Louisiana,  1849, 
the  action  was  to  recover  the  value  of  a  quantity  of  sugar  and  molasses  destroyed  in  the 
sugar-house  of  the  plaintiff  by  the  explosion  of  the  steam-boiler,  which  was  used  in  the 
manufacturing  of  sugar  ;  the  loss  being  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  fire.  The  sugar 
and  molasses  were' covered  by  an  ordinary  fire  pol.,  and  the  value  of  the  articles  destroyed 
was  proved  to  be  6500  dols.  The  damage  done  was  confined  exclusively  to  that  produced 
by  the  explosion  ;  none  having  been  done  by  fire.  The  Court  below  found  for  the  defen- 
dants; this  finding  was  now  confirmed  :—/^^,  that  the  chances  of  loss  by  explosion 
are  not  the  same  as  those  from  fire  :  the  former  being  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
machinery,  the  mode  in  which  it  operates,  and  the  care  and  attention  with  which  its 
operation  is  overlooked. 

In  St,  John  v.  American  Mut.  Fire  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
N.Y.,  1854,  the  pol.  by  which  the  property  was  ins.  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
contained  a  condition  that  the  insurers  would  not  be  liable  for  any  loss  occasioned  by  the 
explosion  of  a  steam-boiler ;  and  there  was  an  explosion  of  a  steam-boiler  in  use  in  the 
bnilding  where  the  property  was  situated,  whereby  fire  was  brought  in  contact  with 
and  consumed  property  i—NeU^  that  the  loss  was  within  the  exception  created  by  the 
condition,  and  tne  msurers  not  liable. 

In  Hayward  v.  Liverpool  and  Lonebn  F.  and  L.  i860,  where  the  pol.  insured  against 
loss  or  damage  by  fire  *'on  the  building  occupied  as  an  India-rubber  factory,  and  on 
property  contained  therein,  and  on  machinery,  tools,  steam-engine,  and  shafting,"  and 
provided  that  the  Co.  *' shall  not  be  liable  to  make  good  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  which 
shall  happen  or  arise  by  any  explosion.'*  One  of  the  conditions  forming  part  of  the  pol. 
declared  that  ''neither  will  this  Co.  be  answerable  for  loss  or  damage  by  explosions  of 
any  kind."  The  insured  premises  and  property  were  destroyed  by  a  fire,  **  which  origin- 
ated from  and  was  causc^l  by  an  explosion  of  one  of  the  boilers  of  the  steam-engine 
belonging  to,  and  used  in,  the  said  India-rubber  factory,  and  covered  by  said  pol. : — 
Held,  the  Ca  is  not  liable  for  the  loss,  even  though  the  steam-engine  was  necessary  and 
ordinarily  used  in  carrying  on  the  bus.  of  an  India-rubber  factory.     [7  Bosw.  N.Y.  385.] 

In  the  Mut,  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tweedy  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S.  on  appeal  in 
1868,  the  facts  were  these :  Cotton  in  a  warehouse  was  ins.  against  fire,  the  pol.  containing 
an  exception  agaiiist  fire  which  might  happen  "by  means  of  any  invasion,  riot,  or  civil  com- 
motion, or  any  military  or  usurped  power,  explosion,  earthquake,  or  hurricane."  An  ex- 
plosion took  pUce  in  another  warehouse,  situate  directly  across  a  street,  which  threw  down 
the  walls  of  the  first  warehouse,  scattered  combustible  materials  in  the  street,  and  resulted 
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in  an  extensive  conflagration,  embracing  several  squares  of  buildings,  and  among  them  the 
warehouse  where  the  cotton  was  stored,  which,  with  it,  was  wholly  consumed.  The  fire 
was  not  communicated  from  the  warehouse  where  the  explosion  took  place  directly  to  the 
warehouse  where  the  cotton  was,  but  came  more  immediately  from  a  third  building  which 
was  itself  fired  by  the  explosion.  Wind  was  blowing  (with  what  force  did  not  appear) 
from  this  third  building  to  the  one  in  which  the  cotton  was  stored.  But  the  whole  fire 
was  a  continuous  affair  from  the  explosion,  and  under  full  headway  in  about  half  an  hour  : 
— Held^  that  the  insurers  were  not  liable ;  the  case  not  being  one  for  the  application  of  the 
maxim,  Causa  proxima^  non  reniota,  spectatur. 

In  1868  Mr.  Lavington  E.  Fletcher  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  Meeting  at  Norwich,  a 
paper,  On  the  Unsatisfactory  Character'  of  Coroners*  Inquests  consequent  on  Steam-boiler 
Explosions.  This  paper  we  have  already  noticed  under  Coroners.  It  will  be  further 
commented  upon  under  Steam-boiler  Explosions. 

Steam-thipt. — Steam  vessels  embody  a  double  risk  of  explosion,  viz.  from  their  own 
boilers,  as  well  as  from  the  cargo  on  board.  A  fire  ins.  pol.  will  not  cover  either  of  these 
losses  ;  but  a  marine  pol.  will  cover  both,  unless  there  be  any  special  exemption.  The 
following  cases  are  in  point. 

In  the  case  of  Waters  v.  The  Merchant^  Louisville  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  U.S.  1837,  it  was  held^  that  the  burning  of  a  steam-boat,  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder  on  board,  was  a  "  loss  or  damage  by  fire  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  pol. 

In  Perrin  v.  Protection  Ins.  Co.,  heard  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  on  appeal, 
1842,  the  pol.  was  to  insure  one-half  of  three-eighths  of  "  the  hull,  tackle,  and  apparel  of 
the  steam-boat  Moselle."  The  risks  insured  against  were  those  of  •**  the  seas,  rivers, 
fires,  enemies,  pirates,  rovers,  assailing  thieves,  and  all  other  losses  and  misfortunes, 
which  shall  come  to  the  damage  of  the  said  steam-boat,  according  to  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  the  said  pol."  The  boat  was  lost  by  the  explosion  of  its  steam-boiler.  The 
defence  in  the  first  trial  was  that  the  loss  happened  from  the  negligence  of  the  master  and 
crew.  A  verdict  was  taken  for  the  plaintiff.  A  new  trial  was  applied  for  on  the  following 
grounds : — I.  Because  the  Court  did  not  permit  the  defendants  to  ask  of  experts  the 
following  questions — a.  If  an  explosion  can  occur  when  machinery  and  boilers  are  of 
good  material,  properly  constructed,  in  good  order,  and  skilfully  and  properly  managed  ? 
b.  If  an  explosion,  arising  from  no  known  external  cause,  be  not  evidence  of  n^ligence  ? — 
2.  Because  the  Court  did  not  instruct  the  jury  that  a  loss,  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler, 
from  an  internal  cause,  is  not  covered  by  the  pol.  3.  From  newly  discovered  evidence. 
Held — I.  In  an  action  on  a  pol.  [marine]  of  ins.,  it  is  no  defence  to  show  that  the  loss  was 
occasioned  by  negligence  in  the  agents  of  the  insured.  2.  A  loss  of  a  steam- boat  by 
explosion  of  the  boiler  is  covered  by  the  pol.  3.  A  new  trial  will  not  be  granted  on  the 
ground  of  newly  discovered  evidence,  where  such  evidence  is  merely  cumulative. 

In  the  case  oi  Evans  v.  Columbian  Ins.  Co.,  heard  before  the  Commission  of  Appeals, 
N  Y.,  1870,  the  facts  were  these  : — In  March,  1864,  the  plaintiff  ins.  in  defendant  Co. 
25,000  dols.  upon  the  body,  tackle,  and  apparatus,  and  otner  furniture  of  the  propeller 
steam-ship  Nile  for  one  year ;  the  Co.  taking  upon  itself  the  perils  of  the  lakes,  rivers, 
canals,  fires,  and  seasons  that  should  come  to  the  vessel  and  property  insured,  or  any  part 
thereof,  excepting  misfortunes  arising  from  divers  causes,  and  among  them,  misfortunes 
arising  "from  the  bursting  or  explosion  of  the  boilers,  collapsing  of  the  flues,  or  breakage 
of  the  machinery,  unless  by  unavoidable  external  causes,  or  fire  ensues  therejfrom.  It  was 
also  provided  in  a  written  and  controlling  part  of  the  pol.  that  the  clause  referring  to  the 
bursting  of  the  boilers  and  breakage  of  machinery  should  be  interpreted  as  follows : 
•*  This  pol.  does  not  cover  any  loss  or  damage  done  by  the  bursting  of  boilers,  collapsing 
of  flues,  or  breakage  of  machinery,  unless  occasioned  from  some  unavoidable  extemsd 
cause,  or  fire  ensues  ;  but  any  loss  or  damage  occurring  to  the  vessel  subsequent  to  and  in 
cofuequence  of  the  bursting  of  the  boilers^*^  collapsing  of  flues,  or  breakage  of  machinery,  is 
covered  by  the  pol.  In  May  following,  while  navigating  the  Detroit  River,  the  boiler  of 
the  vessel  **  exploded,  and  thereby  became  burst,  the  immediate- effect  of  which  was  to 
cause  large  quantities  of  steam  to  escape  therefrom,  through  the  rents  and  apertures 
caused  by  the  bursting ;  which  steam,  thus  escaping,  passed  to  the  hull  and  body  of  the 
vessel,  making  large  rents  and  apertures  therein,  through  which  large  quantities  of 
water  then  commenced  to  enter  within  said  vessel,  insomuch  that  from  5  to  10  minutes 
after  the  explosion,  the  vessel  by  the  weight  of  the  water  sank,  and  became  and  was  a 
total  loss."  From  a  photograph  of  the  vessel,  exhibiting  what  the  parties  agreed  was  a 
truthful  representation  of  her  appearance  after  she  was  submerged,  it  appeared  that  what 
is  described  as  rents  and  apertures  was  a  complete  uncovering  of  the  ribs  of  the  fore- 
quarters  of  her  bow,  leaving  nothing  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  water  of  the  river  into 
her,  and  causing  her  to  sink  : — Heldy  that  as  the  vessel  was  manifestly  worthless  the 
moment  the  explosion  had  occurred,  the  loss  tuas  immediate  upon,  not  subsequent  to,  the 
explosion,  within  the  meaning  of  the  pol.  Judgment  for  defendant  Co.,  confirming 
judgment  below.  Mr.  Commissioner  Gray  said,  **  When  the  injury  is  such  that  the  con- 
summation of  the  loss  insured  against  commences,  as  in  this  case,  the  moment  the  injury 
is  inflicted  and  is  certain  to  be  speedily  effected,  it  is  not  divisible,  part  immediate,  part 
subsequent,  but  immediate  and  total,  whenever  the  thing  is  rendered,  the  moment  of  the 
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injury  that  caused  it,  of  no  value.  This  vessel  was  manifestly  worthless  the  moment  the 
rents  and  apertures  were  made.*^ 

A  few  additional  points  remain  to  be  noticed.  Mr.  Griswold  [Fire  Underwriters*  Text- 
Book,  1872]  says,  *' Explosions  are  another  fruitful  source  of  fires.  Various  trades  and 
occupations  are  more  or  less  liable  to  have  explosions  occur  in  the  ordinary  prosecution 
of  their  bus. ;  such  as  brass  and  iron  foundries ;  soap  and  candle  factories  ;  where  steam- 
boilers  are  used  ;  and  where  inflammable  gases  are  |^enerated." 

The  ordinary  formula  of  exemption  from  explosions  in  the  U.S.  fire  pol.  differs  from 
that  in  the  British  pol.,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Nor  for  any  loss  caused  by  the  ezplosioa  of  pinpowder,  camphene,  or  any  explosive  substance ; 
nor  by  lightning  or  explosions  of  any  kind«  unless  fire  ensue ;  and  then  for  the  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
only,  which  loss  shall  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  damaged  property  after  the  casualty  by 
explosion  or  lightning. 

The  point  here  is  that  the  ins.  co.  only  becomes  liable  for  the  value  of  the  materials  of 
the  building  or  stock  as  lying  immediately  after  the  explosion,  in  the  event  of  fire  then 
ensuing — and  that  appears  to  us  to  be  the  proper  distinction. 

In  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Ins.  Co.  v.  Robin  son,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Illinois,  1872,  on  appeal,  the  pol.  provided  that  the  Co.  should  not  be  liable  **for  any 
loss  or  damage  by  fire  caused  by  means  of  an  invasion,  insurrection,  riot,  civil  commotion, 
or  military  or  usurped  power ;  .  .  .  nor  for  any  loss  caused  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder, camphene,  or  any  explosive  substance,  or  explosion  of  any  kind.  The  nature 
of  the  explosion  is  not  stated  m  the  rep.  before  us ;  the  question  turning  mainly  on  legal 
construction.  The  Court  held: — i.  That  "equivocal  expressions  in  a  pol.  of  ins.,  whereby 
it  is  sought  to  narrow  the  range  of  the  obligations  these  cos.  profess  to  assume,  are  to  be 
interpreted  most  strongly  against  the  Co."  2.  That  the  last  clause  of  the  provision 
**  refers  to  losses  by  explosions  simply,  without  reference  to  fire  ; "  and  that  **it  secures 
exemption  from  liability  for  losses  caused  by  explosions,  but  not  from  liability  for  losses 
by  fire  caused  by  explosion.'* 

In  1874  was  projected  the  British,  Colonial  and  Foreign  Property  Ins.  Corp.,  one  of 
the  objects  of  which  was  to  ins.  against  loss  or  damage  arising  from  explosions. 

In  the  Austrian  Empire  ins.  against  explosions  is  made  a  regular  branch  of  bus.  In 
1 87 1  there  were  at  least  four  cos.  undertaking  this  class  of  bus.,  viz.: 

The  Adriatic  Ins,  Bank,  for  Fire,  Lightning,  Explosions. 

The  Austrian  Phanix,  for  Fire,  Lightning,  Explosions,  Hail. 

The  First  Bohemian  Ins.  Co.,  for  £cplosions.  Hail,  Sea,  River,  and  Land  Transport. 

The  K,K,  Priv,  Adriatic  Ins,  Union,  for  Life,  Fire,  Lightning,  Explosions,  Sea,  River, 
and  Land  Transport. 

In  Itcdv  there  was  one  :  The  Milan  Ins.  Co.,  for  Life,  Fire,  Lightning,  Explosions. 
EXPLOSIONS,  Ins.  against  Deaths  from.— The  Boiler  Ins.  and  Steam- Power  Co.  issue 
pol.  of  ins.  '*on  lives  of  enginenien,  stoker^  and  all  persons  attendant  upon  boilers  and 
engines ;  also  workpeople  employed  in  manufacturing  estab.  liahle  to  injury  and  death 
from  boiler  explosions^* 
EXPLOSIVE  Substances;  Manufacture,  Storage,  and  Removal  of.— The  known 
danger  to  life  and  property  of  many  explosive  substances  now  familiar  in  the  arts,  and  in 
commerce,   and  rapidly  becoming  employed  in  various  industrial  and  manufacturing 
processes,  while  some  are  now  ordinary  articles  of  use  in  our  households,  has  properly 
enough  called  for  legislative  interference.     Some  examples  of  these  dangers  have  already 
been  given  in  the  preceding  art.  Explosions,  in  the  case  of  the  Gateshead  Fire,  1854 
(sub-heading  *'  Chemical  Stores") ;  and  more  recently  in  the  case  of  the  Regent's  Canal 
Explosion,  1874. 

The  greatest  possible  misapprehension  prevails  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  stated  as  a 
principle,  that  by  the  common  law  of  our  land  it  is  an  indictable  offence  to  do  or  keep 
anything  calculated  to  be  of  injury  to  the  public,  or  involving  the  risk  of  such  injury ;  and 
if  death  or  damage  result  from  such  indictable  nuisance,  then  the  parties  responsible  may 
be  liable  to  indictment,  or  to  an  action  at  law  for  damages.  The  action  of  Pari.,  there- 
fore, has  been  called  into  requisition,  not  for  the  purposes  of  prohibition,  but  in  view  of 
permitting  the  manufacture,  storage,  and  removal  of  explosives  under  r^;ulations  adapted 
to  the  public  safety. 

In  the  case  oi  Rexy,  Taylor  (1742),  the  Court  granted  an  information  against  defendant 
as  for  a  nuisance,  on  affidavits  of  his  keepinc;  great  quantities  of  gunpowder,  to  the 
endangering  the  church  and  houses  where  ne  lived.  These  proceedings  appear  to  have 
been  taken  at  common  law,  and  not  under  the  special  enactments  which  had  ])reviously 
come  into  force  ;  but  the  operation  of  which  was  indeed  limited  to  the  Metropolis.  These 
l^slative  measures  we  now  proceed  to  notice. 

In  1 718  was  passed  5  Geo.  I.  c.  26— -<4if  Act  for  preventing  the  mischiefs  which  may 
happen  by  keeping  too  great  quantities  of  gunpowder  in  or  near  the  Cities  of  Lond.  anof 
Westminster,  or  the  suburbs  thereof 

In  1724  was  passed  ii  Geo.  I.  c.  23 — an  Act  for  making  more  effectual  the  provisions 
of  the  last-named  Act. 

In  1732  was  passed  5  Geo.  II.  c.  20,  which  gave  powers  to  search  for  gunpowder  on 
board  ships  or  vessels  on  the  Thames  at  or  below  Blackwall. 
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In  1742  was  passed  15  Geo.  II.  c  32 — another  measure  almost  analogous  to  that  of  1718. 

In  1749  was  passed  22  Geo.  II.  c.  38— y4«  Act  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  which  may 
happen  by  keeping  too  great  quantities  of  gunpcraxier  in  any  one  piace^  or  carrying  too  great 
quantities  0/ gunpowder  together  from  one  place  to  another. 

In  1 77 1  was  passed  1 1  Geo.  III.  c.  35 — An  Act  for  reducing  into  one  Act  of  Pari,  the 
several  laws  relating  to  the  keeping  and  carriage  of  gunpmvder ;  atid  for  more  effectually 
preventing  mischiefs  by  keeping  or  carrying  gunpowder  in  too  great  quantities.  This  Act 
embodied  many  admirable  precautions  for  the  public  safety. 

In  the  following  year  was  passed  1 2  Geo.  1 1 1 .  c.  6 1  — A  n  Act  to  regulate  the  making y  keepings 
and  carriage  of  gunpowder  within  Gt.  Brit.^  and  to  repeal  the  laws  heretofore  made  for  any 
of  those  purposes.  By  this  Act  it  was  declared  that  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  though 
necessary,  ought  to  be  regulated  by  law  in  order  to  prevent  the  p;reat  mischiefs  which  may 
arise  by  explosions.  The  Act  provided  that  no  dealer  should  nave  more  than  200  lbs.  at 
one  time,  except  in  carriages  or  vessels  for  conveyance,  within  Lond.  or  Westminster  or 
a  mile  of  those  places  (or  any  other  city  or  borough),  and  that  no  greater  quantity  than 
25  barrels  should  be  conveyed  at  one  time  by  land,  or  200  barrels  in  any  barge,  and  that 
in  barrels  close  joined  and  hooped  without  any  iron  about  them,  and  so  secured  that  no 
part  of  the  gunpowder  be  scattered  ;  and  when  conveyed  by  land  the  carriage  was  to  be 
covered  with  wood  or  tarpaulin  ;  and  when  by  water,  under  close  deck  and  covered  with 
raw  hides  or  tarpaulin ;  and  there  were  other  provisions  ap[ainst  delay  in  loading  or 
unloading,,  etc.  This  Act  (which  remained  in  force  until  18&)  left  the  common  law  on 
the  subject  entirely  unaffected,  and  only  operated  in  aid  of  the  common  law,  and  by  way 
of  prevention. 

In  the  case  of  Cwwder  v.  Tinkler y  before  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  in  18 16,  on  an  appli- 
cation for  an  injunction  ta  restrain  the  deposit  of  gunpowder  in  a  magazine  near  the  house 
of  the  plaintifi^  thai  learned  Judge  said, — **It  is  conceived  that  at  common  law  the 
erection  of  a  coming-house  of  this  sort,  if  attended  with  danger  to  the  public,  would  still 
not  be  a  nuisance.  To  that  I  do  not  agree,  for  though  gunpowder  is  an  article  of  modem 
origin,  the  principle  of  law  is  that  any  subject  of  modem  discovery  cannot  be  used  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  constitute  nuisance.  The  instance  has  occurred  of  a  conviction  upon  a 
prosecution  for  employing  a  reservoir  of  gas  in  a  place  where  an  explosion  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  King's  subjects  or  their  properly.  If  the  mill  was  so  constructed  or 
placed  on  such  a  site  that  it  would  have  been  a  nuisance  in  law  from  the  danger  attending 
It,  this  statute  would  not  make  it  legal,  if  carried  on  in  a  mill  which  from  its  construction 
or  site  would  be  a  nuisance  at  common  law."  He,  therefore,  at  once  granted  an  ex  parte 
injunction,  observing,  "  When  the  subject  of  complaint  is  matter  of  public  nuisance,  the 
Attorney-General  alone  can  sue  ;  but  it  is  going  too  far  to  say  that  if  a  plain  nuisance  is 
attended  with  particular  and  special  injury  to  an  individual,  producing  irreparable  damage, 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  this  court."  He  said  also  the  complaint  is  to  be 
considered  not  as  of  public  nuisance  simply,  but  as  what,  being  so  in  its  nature,  is 
attended  with  extreme  prob.  of  irreparable  injury  to  the  property  of  the  plaintiflfs, 
including  also  danger  to  their  existence,  and  on  such  a  case,  clearly  estab.,  an  injunction 
would  be  granted.  He  added  :  **  The  Act  of  Pari,  does  not  affect  the  jurisdiction,  either 
at  law  or  in  equity.  If  it  were  a  mere  public  nuisance,  I  could  not  interfere,  the  remedy 
being  by  indictment  ;  but  the  proper  course  is  that  the  plaintiff  shall  indict  the  building 
as  a  nuisance,  and  meanwhile  put  the  concern  in  such  circumstances  that  it  may  be  carried 
on  without  imminent  danger,  undertaking  so  to  carry  it  on  that  no  more  powder  shall  be 
kept  there  than  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  trade."  In  that  case, 
therefore,  Lord  Eldon  held  that  keeping  any  great  quantities  of  gunpowder  even  in  a  country 
village  near  houses  or  a  highway  was  a  public  nuisance  indictable  at  common  law,  and 
that  this  was  not  at  all  affected  by  the  Act  except  so  far  as  the  Act  expressly  and  in 
terms  authorized  the  thing  complained  of.     So  remained  the  law  until  i860. 

In  1846  was  passed  the  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  93,  known  as  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  providing  for 
the  recovery  of  compensation  by  the  personal  representatives  of  persons  killed  by  accident 
where  n^ligence  can  be  estab.  In  any  case  of  explosion  where  the  provisions  of  the 
legislature  have  been  disregarded,  an  action  for  damages  would  lie  under  this  Act. 

In  i860  was  passed  the  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  139 — An  Actio  amend  the  Law  concerning  the 
makings  keepings  and  carriage  of  gunpowder  and  compositions  of  an  explosive  nature;  and 
concerning  the  manufacture^  sale^  and  use  of  fireworks.  This  repeals  former  Act  (1772)  as 
to  gunpowder,  and  also  9  &  10  Wm.  IIL  c.  7  (1697),  and  S  Geo.  II.  c.  12  (Ireland,  1731) 
— uie  last  two  relating  to  fireworks— and  enacts  a  long  series  of  regulations  as  to  the 
making  and  keeping  of  gunpowder,  percussion  caps,  etc.  Justices  to  grant  licences  for 
making  and  keeping  gunpowder,  caps,  etc.  Owners  of  mills  empowered  to  make  rules 
for  their  servants  and  workmen  in  view  of  preventing  accidents  ;  and  penalties  may  be 
inflicted  for  doing  any  act  tending  to  cause  explosion.  Sec.  of  State  may  authorize  person 
to  inspect  mills,  etc.  Quantity  of  gunpowder  to  be  kept  by  persons  other  than  manufac- 
turers limited.  Not  more  than  3ol)arrels  of  gunpowder  to  be  conveyed  by  land,  or  500 
barrels  by  water,  at  any  one  time  (s.  20).  This  not  to  hinder  unlimited  quantities  being 
conveyed  from  or  to  ships  below  Blackwall  (33).  Penalty  for  smoking  on  board  vessels 
loaded  with  gunpowder  (22).    Justices  may  issue  search  warrants  (25).    Regulations  for 
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security  of  vessels  in  the  Thames.    Act  not  to  extend  to  mills  on  Crown  lands,  or  II.M. 
ships.     With  many  minor  provisions. 

This  Act  was  amended  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  150  (1861),  and  extended  to  makers  of 
safety -fuzes  ;  and  further  amended  by  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  98  (1862).  Magistrates  of  police 
to  exercise  powers  of  the  Act  within  the  Dublin  police  district. 

In  1866  .was  passed  the  29  &  30  Vict  c.  69 — An  Act  for  the  ameftdment  of  the  Law 
with  respect  to  the  carriage  and  deposit  of  dangerous  goods,  Nitro-glycerine  was  to  be 
deemed  dangerous,  and  Act  of  1862  extended  to  it.  Other  goods  might  be  so  declared  by 
Order  in  Council.  All  such  goods  intended  for  transport  are  to  be  marked,  and  notice 
given  of  their  cliaracter  ;  otherwise  penalties  and  forfeiture  of  goods. 

In  1869  w^  passed  the  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  w^—An  Act  to  prohibit  for  a  limited  period 
the  importation^  and  to  restrict  and  regulate  the  carriage  of  Nitro-glycerine.  This  Act  was 
to  extend  to  "  every  substance  having  nitro-glycerine  in  any  form  as  one  of  its  component 
parts,  or  ingredients,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  nitro-glycerine."  Then  follow 
regulations  tor  manufacture,  sale,  and  carriage ;  also  as  to  possession  of  this  substance, 
with  right  of  search. 

In  add.  to  the  preceding  public  Acts,  there  are  a  number  of  local  and  special  Acts  con- 
taining provisions  on  the  subject;  of  which  the  more  important  are  the  14  &  15  Vict. 
c.  67  (1S51),  and  the  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  278  (1865),  both  relating  to  the  storage  of  ex- 
plosives in  Liverpool  and  on  the  River  Mersey. 

The  principle  laid  down  in  the  House  of  Lords  case  Rylands  v.  Fletcher^  1868,  appears  to 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  question  before  us,  although  it  did  not  arise  in  regard  to 
explosive  substances.  It  was  there  held  that  if  the  owner  of  land  brings  upon  it  anything 
which  would  not  naturally  come,  and  which  is  in  itself  dangerous,  and  may  become 
mischievous  if  not  kept  under  proper  control,  though  in  so  doing  he  may  act  without 
personal  wilfulness  or  negligence,  he  will  be  liable  in  damages  for  any  mischief  thereby 
occasioned. 

In  1874  a  Select  ParL  Committee  was  appointed  "to  inquire  into  the  Law  relating  to 
the  making,  keeping,  carriage,  and  importation  of  gunpowder,  nitro-glycerine,  ammunition, 
fireworks,  and  all  substances  of  an  explosive  nature ;  and  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
making  adequate  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  and  of  the  persons  employed  in 
such  making,  keeping,  carriage,  and  importation  ;  with  a  due  regard  to  the  necessities  of 
the  trade."  The  Rep.  of  that  Committee  was  presented  to  Pari,  during  the  same  Session, 
and  ordered  to  be  pnnted.  It  is  a  valuable  public  document ;  and  we  propose  to  utilize 
it  for  our  present  purpose.  The  explosive  substances  to  which  the  Committee  directed  its 
attention  may  be  classed  as  follows  : 

1.  Mechanical  mixtures  of  nitrates  with  carbonaceous  substances  or  with  sulphur,  con- 
stituting such  explosives  as  ordinary  gunpowder  ;  pyrolithe,  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  sulphur,  and  sawdust ;  poudre-saxifragine,  in  which  nitrate  of  baryta, 
saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal  are  mixed  in  such  varied  proportions  as  to  produce  more 
or  less  rapidity  of  combustion. 

2.  Chemical  compounds  forming  nitro-explosive  substances.  This  class  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  two  divisions.  The  first  includes  nitro-olycerine  and  its  compounds,  such  as 
dynamite,  lithofracteur,  dualine,  etc  The  second  comprises  gun-cotton,  gun-paper, 
cotton-gimpowder,  Schultze*s  powder,  picric  powder,  etc. 

3.  Mechanical  mixtures  forming  chlorate  explosives ;  also  in  two  divisions.  The  first 
includes  such  explosives  as  Brain*s  blasting  powder;  the  second  comprises  Erhardt's 
powder,  teutonite,  chlorated  gun-cotton,  etc. 

4.  Fulminates — that  is,  any  substance  which  from  its  great  sensitiveness  is  suitable  for 
employment  in  percussion  caps  or  other  appliances  for  developing  detonation.  This  class 
may  also  be  sub-divided  into  fulminates  of  silver  or  mercury,  etc,  and  the  compounds  of 
nitrogen  with  chlorine  and  iodine. 

The  two  latter  explosives  are  of  a  highly  dangerous  character. 

5.  Ammunition,  mduding  any  explosives  of  the  foregoine  classes,  when  made  up  into 
cartridges,  bursting  charges  for  shells,  fuzes  or  tubes  for  blasting  and  other  purposes, 
detonating  caps,  torpedoes,  etc. 

6.  Fireworks,  subdivided  into  two  classes,  the  first  including  firework  composition,  the 
second  any  manufactured  firework  or  other  article  adapted  to  the  production  01  pyrotechnic 
effects  or  pyrotechnic  signals. 

The  Committee  therefore  took  cognizance  of  almost  every  known  substance  of  an 
explosive  character.  The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  a  general  condemnation  of  the  existing 
law.  They  find  that  the  present  law  does  not  make  adequate  provision  for  the  manufac- 
ture, storage,  and  transport  of  many  of  the  explosive  substances  to  which  their  attention 
has  been  directed ;  in  some  cases  it  does  not  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  public,  in  others 
it  imposes  unnecessary  restrictions.  Thus  the  Uw  relating  to  the  keeping  of  some  pre- 
parations of  nitro-glvcerine  appears  to  the  Committee  unnecessarily  restrictive  as  com- 
pared with  the  legislation  relating  to  other  explosives.  In  this  view  the  Committee  are 
fully  borne  out  by  the  recent  ejcperiments  of  the  War  Office  Special  Committee  on 
Explosives  and  by  the  Chemist  of^  the  War  Department,  who  has  expressed  an  opinion 
that  dynamite,   a  preparation  of  nitro-glycerine,   is  one  <cA  the  safest,   most  powerful. 
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and  most  convenient  explosive  agents  applicable  to  industrial  purposes.  Yet  under  the 
present  law  dynamite  is  classed  with  crude  nitro-glycerine.  With  regard  to  storage,  the 
Committee  think  that  the  safety  of  the  public  is  not  sufficiently  provided  for  by  adequate 
isolation  of  large  magazines,  with  reference  to  the  quantities  they  contain,  and  that  great 
carelessness  prevails  in  the  mana£;ement  of  consumers'  magazines.  They  find  that  retail 
stores  are  wholly  unr^ulated  by  legislation,  and  that  the  trade  can  be  carried  on  without 
any  supervision  at  all  The  present  law,  moreover,  does  not  in  any  way  r^ulate  the 
importation  or  exportation  of  gunpowder,  and  adequate  provision  is  not  made  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  dangerously  large  quantities  in  cities  and  populous  places. 
Lastly,  the  Committee  consider  that  mrther  legislation  is  ** urgently  required"  with  due 
regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  trade. 

With  this  view  they  proposed  cotisolidating  all  existing  Acts  in  a  new  Act,  with  power 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  extend  the  Act  as  occasion  may  require  to  any  explosive 
substance  not  specifically  named  therein.  The  manufacture  of  explosives  and  the  opera- 
tions connected  therewith,  as  well  as  the  storage,  transport,  sale,  and  importation  of  such 
articles,  are  to  be  carried  on  only  under  a  ** common  or  ** special"  licence.  Common 
licences  are  to  be  obtained,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  application  to  the  licensing  authority, 
unless  the  person  or  the  premises  be  disqualified.  Special  licences  are  to  be  obtained  for 
storage  of  either  larger  quantities  than  are  allowed  by  common  licences  or  for  similar 
quantities  under  special  conditions.  The  object  of  this  system  is  to  throw  no  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  legitimate  trade  by  enabling  common  licences,  which  will  meet  all  the  require- 
ments of  retail  dealers,  mine  owners,  and  others,  to  be  obtained,  as  a  matter  of  right,  on 
application  to  Petty  Sessions  or  the  urban  sanitary  authority  of  a  district ;  while  at  the 
same  time  the  safety  of  the  public  is  provided  for  by  special  licences,  the  conditions  being 
left  to  the  licensing  authorities,  who  will  be  guided  by  local  circumstances,  and  assisted  in 
arriving  at  a  just  conclusion  by  the  report  of  a  Government  Inspector. 

It  is  proposed  to  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  under  the  Act,  and  to  give  them 
certain  definite  powers.  Thus  it  will  be  necessary  that  all  premises  licensed  for  manu- 
facture by  special  licence  should  be  passed  by  an  inspector  before  use.  In  the  event  of 
the  explosion  of  a  magazine  under  a  common  licence,  the  existing  licence  will  be  ipso  facto 
suspended  until  the  inspector  has  reported  whether  the  licence  should  continue  as  before, 
or  the  licensee  be  required  to  take  out  a  special  licence.  Possibly,  the  explosion  may 
have  been  due  to  one  of  those  accidents  wnich  occasionally  happen  even  in  the  best- 
regulated  factories ;  possibly,  it  may  have  been  caused  by  carelessness  and  neglect  to 
adopt  the  precautions  required  by  the  law.  The  inspector  will  make  due  inquiry,  and  on 
his  report  will  depend  the  nature  of  the  future  licence.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
explosion  of  one  building  in  a  factory  is  followed  by  that  of  another  or  even  of  several. 
Provided  these  are  not  incorporating  mills  in  a  gunpowder  factory,  the  occasional 
explosion  of  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  inevitable  in  the  manufacture  of  a  dangerous 
article,  the  licensee  will  not  be  able  to  re-erect  more  than  one  of  such  buildings  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Home  Sec,  who  may  impose  certain  conditions  as  to  earth 
mounds  and  traverses,  so  as  more  effectually  to  separate  the  buildings  in  future.  But 
this  section  will  not  apply  to  existing  factories  unless  the  inspector  has  called  attention, 
previous  to  the  explosion,  to  the  undue  proximity  of  the  buildings ;  and  even  then  any 
action  will  be  subject  to  arbitration.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  before  licensing 
new  factories  to  see  that  due  regard  is  paid  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  various  houses. 

It  is  also  proposed  that  the  Act  should  provide  for  the  transport  and  shipment  of 
explosives,  and  give  power  to  harbour  autliorities  and  railway  companies  to  frame  such 
by-laws  as  may  be  necessary.  Possibly,  also,  the  Act  may  contain  a  clause  obliging 
railway  companies  to  carry  certain  explosives,  the  safety  of  which  is  recognized  by  Ck)v., 
under  the  same  conditions  as  gunpowder  is  conveyed.  Some  clause  of  this  kind  is 
certainly  wanted  in  the  interests  of  trade,  as  the  Clearing  House  authorities  do  not  seem 
to  have  sufficient  knowledge  at  present  on  the  subject  to  enable  them  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  should  carry  wet  gun-cotton — ^although  this  substance  is  far  less  inflammable 
than  coal. 

It  is  proposed  that  inspectors  under  the  Act  shall  have  power  to  make  such  exami- 
nations, entry,  and  inquiry  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  complied  with,  also  to  take  samples  for  analysis^  on  payment,  of  any  substance 
they  may  consider  explosive  and  oblige  the  railway  companies  to  carry  such  samples. 
The  inspector  will  be  empowered  to  require  a  licensee  to  remedy  any  dangerous  practice 
he  may  observe,  subject  to  arbitration,  as  in  the  Mines  Act :  and  if  the  matter  is  urgent, 
and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  trade,  he  may  compel  the  licensee  to  adopt  a  remedy 
forthwith,  subject  to  an  action  in  the  County  Court  for  damages.  An  inspector  or 
properly  authorized  person  may  also  seize  explosives,  provided  he  is  of  opinion  that  such 
a  step  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  public  safety. 

The  arbitrations  under  the  Act  will  be  conducted  as  in  the  Mines  Act — that  is,  one 
arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  appellant,  the  other  by  the  respondent,  and  the 
arbit^tors  to  nominate  an  umpire.  Formal  inquiries  will  also  be  instituted  in  case  of 
accident,  by  an  inspector,  with  legal  assessors,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  accidents. 

Finally  it  is  proposed  specially  to  guard  vested  interests  by  presenting  all  occupiers  of 
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fiactories  and  ma^^azines  lawfully  existing  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  with  a 
** continuing  certificate"  of  unlimited  duration,  and  to  let  a  Court  of  Law  decide  any 
difference  which  may  arise  as  to  the  right  to  this  certificate.  The  Home  Secretary,  when 
issuing  this  certificate,  will  be  empowered  to  impose  certain  restrictions  necessary  for  the 
public  safety,  such  as  assigning  some  limit  to  the  quantities  to  be  stored  in  a  magazine 
hitherto  unlimited,  but  all  such  conditions  are  to  be  made  the  subject  of  arbitration. 
The  Act  will  not  apply  to  Government  works,  or  to  Volunteer  storehouses,  nor  will  it 
interfere  with  the  law  of  nuisance ;  and  the  Committee  trust  that  the  legislation  thus 
indicated  will  add  materially  to  the  public  safety,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  necessities  of 
the  trade.  A  measure  embodying  the  several  provisions  here  stated  is  now  [1875]  before 
Parliament. 

In  the  Appendix  is  contained  T.  of  the  factories,  stores,  etc.,  for  cixplosives  in  the  U.K. 
up  to  31  March,  1874.  There  were  then  in  work  29  factories  for  gunpowder  and  other 
explosives,  viz.  23  in  E.  and  W.,  5  in  Scot.,  and  i  in  Ireland  ;  factories  for  ammunition, 
fireworks,  blasting-fuze,  etc.,  64,  viz.  62  in  E.  and  W.,  2  in  Scot.;  store  mag.  for  gun- 
powder, 171,  viz.  135  in  E.  and  W. ,  26  in  Scot.,  10 in  Ireland;  magazines  for  nitro-glycerine 
preparations,  391,  viz.  297  in  E.  and  W.,  78  in  Scot.,  and  16  in  Ireland. 

In  1874  also  there  was  pub.  another  State  document:  Reports  on  the  necessity  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  gunpowder  and  other  explosri'cs^  with  suggestions  for  a 
new  Act.  By  Vivian  Dering  Majendie,  Major  R.A.  In  this  document  is  contained  a 
vast  amount  of  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  consideration  ;  and  one  main 
result  of  its  perusal  is  a  feeling  of  astonishment  that  the  casualties  from  explosives  have 
not  been  much  more  numerous.  He  sums  up  his  experience  by  stating  :  **  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  the  public  were  at  all  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  gunpowder  is  handled  in 
large  (quantities,  without  any  special  regulations,  in  the  middle  of  tne  metropolis  and  of 
large  cities,  they  would  be  seriously  alarmed,  and  would  demand  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  removing  so  patent  a  danger." 

Towards  the  close  of  1874  it  was  announced  that  experiments  had  been  made  in 
Sweden  with  a  new  explosive  compound,  which  is  stated  to  embody  all  the  good  and 
none  of  the  bad  qualities  of  every  previously  known  explosive,  than  which  it  is  also 
said  to  be  more  powerful.  This  new  destructive  agent  comes  to  us  under  the  very 
expressive  name  of  "vigorite,"  but  the  nature  of  its  composition  is  at  present  kept  a 
profound  secret  by  its  inventor,  who  is,  we  understand,  a  Swede. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  notice  the  regulations  which  prevail  in  other  countries  regarding 
many  of  the  substances  we  have  been  discussing. 

In  France  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  a  State  monopoly.  Up  to  1834  about 
10  lbs.  (English)  of  gunpowder  could  be  kept  by  private  individuals.  The  quantity  was 
then  reduced  to  about  4 lbs.  It  is  allowed  to  be  sold  by  licensed  dealers:  the  price  being 
fixed  by  the  Gov.  The  regulations  as  to  transport  require  that  the  vehicles  must  be 
**  escorted,"  and  must  be  halted  in  inclosed  places  away  from  towns.  The  local 
authorities  must  be  warned.  When  the  amount  exceeds  4  lbs.,  the  conductor  must  have 
a  bill  of  lading  and  written  authority  to  proceed. 

In  Austria  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  other  explosives  is  also  a  State  monopoly. 
Gunpowder  is  only  allowed  to  be  stored  under  similar  regulations  to  those  observed  in  the 
Gov.  artillery  magazines  ;  and  the  precautions  are  very  stringent.  The  storing  of 
dynamites  and  explosives  is  regulated  by  special  instructions  bearing  date  1872.  Before 
tne  transport  of  an  explosive  is  permitted,  a  certificate  must  be  obtained  from  the  Poly- 
technic Inst,  at  Vienna. 

In  Sweden  a  licence  is  required  for  the  manufacture  of  various  explosive  substances,  and 
a  certificate  of  qualification  is  necessary  to  the  applicant.  The  factory  must  be  over  3 
miles  (English)  from  a  city  or  market  town,  and  not  near  churches,  powder  magazines,  etc. 
The  premises  must  also  be  inspected  and  approved  by  Gov.  inspector.  The  regulations 
as  to  storage  are  very  stringent.  The  dealers  may  not  keep  over  10  lbs.  at  one  place  of 
sale,  or  more  than  50  lbs.  in  a  separate  store  carefully  closed  and  seciurely  locked.  Private 
consumers  are  not  allowed  to  keep  more  than  2  lbs.  in  any  city,  market  town,  or  house 
near ;  or  more  than  20  lbs.  anywhere  else.  But  exceptional  permission  to  store  a  larger 
quantity  in  a  place  pronounced  fit  and  suitable  by  a  competent  inspector  may  be  given. 
There  are  special  regulations  for  the  carriage  of  nitro-glycerine  compounds  by  rail.  It  is 
not  allowed  to  be  sent  by  passenger  steamers,  stage  coaches,  post  packet  boats,  or  other 
post-office  conveyance.  If  over  20  lbs.  be  sent  by  public  road,  very  special  regulations 
must  be  obsei-ved. 

In  Norway  explosives  may  not  be  made  without  a  licence  within  a  mile  (English)  of 
market  towns,  or  wharves,  or  public  roads  ;  nor  in  certain  other  localities  without  the 
assent  of  the  local  authorities.  No  nitro-glycerine,  or  more  than  5  lbs.  of  dynamite,  or 
10  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  may  be  kept  within  half  a  mile  of  a  town  or  wharf.  But  the  police 
have  the  control  of  regulations  for  larger  quantities.  The  regulations  for  transport  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Crown,  and  are  very  stringent. 
Oils.— It  will  be  observed  that  hitherto  in  this  art.  we  have  said  nothing  respecting 
petroleum,  and  other  mineral  oils,  usually  regarded  as  explosive.  The  reason  is  that 
these  oils  in  themselves  cannot  be  called  explosive.    They  do,  however,  when  exposed 
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to  certain  degrees  of  temperature,  throw  off  highly  explosive  vapours  ;  and  in  this  view 
they  have  become  subject  to  legislative  restrictions.  Hence  we  propose  to  deal  with 
them  briefly  here. 

In  1862  was  passed  the  «5  ^  26  Vict.  c.  66  —  An  Act  for  the  safe-keeping  of 
Petroleum^  which  recites  :  **  WhcreK  it  is  expedient  to  provide  for  the  safe- keeping  of 
petroleum  and  certain  products  thereof  that  are  dangerous  to  life  and  property  from  their 
properties  of  giving  on  inflammable  vapoozs  at  low  temperatures."  It  then  lays  down 
r^^lations  to  be  observed  by  ships  carrying  petroleum  ;  and  regulations  as  to  storing  the 
same,  viz.  ''not  more  than  40  gallons  of  petroleum  shall  be  kept  within  50  yards  of  a 
dwelling-house,  or  of  a  building  in  which  goods  are  stored,  except  in  pursuance  of  a 
licence  given  by  such  local  authority  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned."  Any  petroleum  kept 
in  contravention  to  be  forfeited  ;  and  right  of  search  institnted* 

In  1868  was  passed  the  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  56 — an  Act  to  amend  the  last<named  Act. ; 

and  therein  is  contained  the  following  definition : 

3.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Petroleum  Acts,  1862, 1868,  including  all  local  acts  and  by-laws  relating 
to  petroleum,  or  the  produce  thereof^  "  Petroleum  "  shall  include  all  such  rock  oil,  Rangoon  oil, 
Burmah  oil,  any  product  of  them,  and  any  oil  made  from  petroleum,  coal,  schist,  shale^  peat,  or  other 
bituminous  substance,  and  any  product  of  them,  as  gives  off  an  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature 
of  less  than  100  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 

The  regulation  as  to  storage  was  altered  :  none  to  be  kept  for  other  than  private  use 
within  50  yards  of  a  dwelling-house,  etc.,  without  a  licence.  In  case  of  sale  of  petroleum 
giving  ofi*  inflammable  vapour  at  a  temperature  of  less  than  100  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the 
vessel  containing  it  to  be  specially  labelled.  A  mode  of  test  is  given  in  the  schedule  to 
the  Act.     Inspectors  of  weights  and  measures  may  test  petroleum. 

In  1872  was  passed  the  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  105 — An  Act  for  the  safe-keeping  of  Petroleum 
aftd  other  substances  of  a  like  nature.  This  is  a  consolidating  Act,  with  some  new  pro- 
visions. The  definition  brings  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  petroleum  products  which 
give  off  inflammable  vapours  at  less  than  100  degrees,  under  certain  tests  set  forth  in  the 
schedule  to  the  Act. 

The  principal  sources  of  true  petroleum  are  the  oil-wells  of  Pennsylvania  and  Canada. 
The  crude  ou  is  pumped  out  of  the  ground  in  a  natural  state,  and  consists  of  a  mixture, 
in  variable  proportions,  of  several  different  inflammable  liquids,  which  vary  widely  in  their 
degree  of  volatility.  Some  give  off  a  highly  inflammable  vapour  at  temperatures  far 
below  100  deg.  Fahr.,  while  others  require  considerable  heating  before  they  will  give  ofl 
any  inflammable  vapour.  The  crude  oil  always  gives  off  a  highly  infkimmable  vapour  at 
low  temperatures,  but  it  is  usually  refined  before  it  comes  to  this  country.  In  the  natural 
state  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  inflammable  gas  in  solution  ;  and  when  heat  is  applied, 
this  gas  comes  o(f  with  great  rapidity.  Hence  considerable  care  has  to  be  taken  during 
the  process  of  refining.  After  the  gas  has  bubbled  over,  the  more  volatile  liquid  products 
follow,  and  constitute  what  is  called  "petroleum  spirit,"  or  "naphtha,"  or  "mineral 
turpentine."  Lastly,  the  portion  which  is  used  for  burning  in  lamps  is  distilled  over,  and 
is  subsequently  treated  chemically,  so  as  to  remove  all  offensive  smell,  and  then  rectified. 

The  principal  commercial  use  of  this  refined  rock  oil  is  for  illuminating  purposes,  and 
it  ought  not  to  be  sold  for  this  use  in  ordinary  lamps  if  it  possesses  the  power  of  giving 
off"  an  inflammable  vapour  at  a  lower  temperature  than  loo  deg.  Fahr.  But,  as  different 
samples  of  rectified  oil  begin  to  give  off  inflammable  vapour  at  different  temperatures,  a 
"flashing  test "  has  been  appended  to  the  Act  of  1871  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
point  at  which  this  inflammable  vapour  begins  to  come  off.  It  is  contended  that  petroleum, 
properly  so  called,  in  its  refined  and  rectified  condition,  constitutes  one  of  the  safest, 
cheapest,  and  most  efficient  of  our  illuminating  agents. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  term  "  petroleum  "  differs  in  its  meaning  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  is  used.  Legally,  it  includes  coal  oil  and  other  mineral  oils,  as 
well  as  rock  oil.  Commercially,  it  is  generally  used  solely  in  the  sense  of  rock  oil. 
When  certain  descriptions  of  coal  and  bituminous  shale  are  subjected  to  distillation,  they 
give  off  a  large  quantity  of  an  oily  liquid,  which,  when  condensed  and  subjected  to  a 
process  of  purification  very  similar  to  that  applied  to  rock  oil,  furnishes  a  fluid  largely 
used  for  illuminating  purposes.  Its  commercial  designation  is  "paraffin."  As  in  the 
case  of  rock  oil,  the  earlier  products  of  distillation  are  light  and  comparatively  volatile 
oils.  One^f  the  latter  goes  by  the  name  of  benzol.  It  is  largely  manufactured  during 
one  of  the  stages  in  the  preparation  of  aniline,  the  basis  of  the  beautiful  coal-tar  dyes.  It 
is  also  sold  uiKier  the  name  of  benzine,  for  removing  grease  stains  from  silk  and  woollen 
goods.  Benzoline  is  of  the  same  family,  but  the  name  is  applied  indiscriminately  to 
either  petroleum  or  coal-tar  products.  It  happens  to  be  one  of  the  most  inflammable 
liquids  derived  from  petroleum  or  coal-tar  oil,  as  it  gives  off  a  vapour  at  about  50  deg. 
Fahr.,  which  readily  inflames  on  the  approach  of  a  light. 

It  is  to  the  use  of  some  of  the  lower  class  oils  that  so  many  fire  and  other  casualties 
may  he  traced.  [Mineral  Oils.] 
EXPLOSIVES. — A  general  title  applied  to  dualin,  dynamite,  glyoxiline,  gim-cotton,  gun- 
powder, lythofracteur,  nitro-glycerine,  vigorite,  etc. 
EXPORTS  (from  the  Latin  expoi-to,  I  carry  out). — The  commodities  manufactured  at  home 
for  the  purpose  of  transmission  abroad,  or  exchange  against  the  productions  of  foreign 
countries,  and  shipped  for  that  end,  are  so  designated.    The  exports  are  valued  at  the 
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time  of  shipment.  This  was  formerly  accomplished  by  a  mode  known  as  the  "official 
▼alue"  ;  but  in  1851,  and  since,  the  method  of  "  declared  value"  has  been  in  force.  The 
**  declared  value  "  is  much  less  than  the  official  value,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  returns  of 
1851  under  each  method,  viz.  official  value  ;f  190,397,810  ;  declared  value  ;f  74,448,722 — 
or  rather  less  than  two-fifths  of  the  former.  The  exports  and  imports,  plus  the  value  of 
British  shipping  employed  therein,  together  with  the  freights,  and  the  value  of  coasting 
vessels,  may  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  marine  ins.  effected  in  connexion 
with  British  commerce  annually.     See  Imports  and  Exports. 

EXPOSED  TO  Risk. — This  is  a  technical  term,  implying  the  aggregate  amount  or  number 
of  insurances  in  force.  It  may  apply  to  the  whole  bus.  of  a  co.,  or  to  one  class,  or  any 
one  locality.  Thus  a  fire  co.  having  100  insurances  of  ;£'iooo  each  in  any  given  town, 
has  /'ioo,ooo  exposed  to  risk  in  that  town.  An  accident  co.  having  10  persons  insured 
for  j6 1000  each  m  any  one  train,  or  ship,  has  ;f  10,000  exposed  to  risk  m  the  event  of 
any  casualty.  In  the  case  of  a  life  office  the  amount  exposed  to  risk  in  any  one  year  is 
the  aggregate  of  the  sums  insured,  payable  in  the  event  of  death  during  that  year  ;  and 
the  number  of  lives  exposed  to  risk  is  the  number  of  lives  so  ins.  But  when  we  speak  of 
the  number  of  lives  exposed  to  risk  over  a  series  of  years,  as  1000  lives  insured  for  5 
years,  and  all  surviving,  it  is  said  there  were  50,000  lives  exposed  to  xisk — I  individual 
insured  for  5  years  being  regarded  as  5  i>ersons  ins.  i  year.  The  want  of  knowledge  on 
this  point  has  led  to  some  very  curious  mistakes  on  several  occasions. 

EXPOSING.^To  expose  in  a  public  thoroughfare  a  person  infected  with  a  contagious 
disease  is  a  common  nuisance,  and  punishable  accordingly. 

EXPOSURE. — Among  the  risk  of  occupations  in  regard  to  health  has  been  taken  into 
account  the  question  of  exposure  to  the  influence  of  cold  and  moisture,  and  to  sudden 
changes  of  any  kind  :  hence  the  divisions  of  outdoor  and  indoor  employments ;  and  out- 
door heavy  labour  or  light  labour  ;  and  indoor  ditto. 

Mr.  Mann,  in  his  Medical  Statistia  of  Lift  Assu.  1865,  speaking  of  the  agencies  which 
interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  skin,  gives,  as  of  one  class,  "occupations  necessarily 
involving  much  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture  comhimd^9&  the  occupations  of  pilots, 
boatmen,  wharfingers  [?  lightermen]."  He  adds,  "  Of  late  it  has  been  customary  to  allow 
pilots  to  ins.  without  any  add.  surcharge  ;  but  my  strong  impression  is,  that  the  ex- 
perience   ...    is  unfavourable  to  the  continuance  of  that  practice."    [Occupations.] 

EXPOSURES.— Anything  which  increases  the  chances  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  or  by 
reason  of  fire,  is  termed  in  the  U.S.  '*  an  Exposure."  So  that  in  estimating  the  value  of 
a  fire  risk,  the  matter  of  exposure — interned  or  external— btcomss  of  importance ;  and 
must  have  proper  attention  in  fixing  the  rate. 

**  Internal  exposures  "  arise  chiefly  from  the  nature  of  the  occupancy.  Wood-working 
estab.,  where  shavings  are  made  in  quantities,  especially  of  soft  wood,  have  much  more 
serious  internal  exposures  than  ordinary  manufacturing  estab.,  as  cotton  or  woollen-mills, 
or  hard-wood  work-shops ;  while  wadding  and  batting,  or  ftax-mills,  are  much  more 
dangerous  than  cotton  or  woollen-mills.  A  manufacturing  risk  of  any  kind  offers  more 
material  for  fires  than  non-hazardous  occupations,  and  is  rated  accordingly. 

"  External  exposure  "  is  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the  class  and  occupation  of 
adjoining  buildings,  and  of  the  building  insured  ;  the  character  of  the  division  walls  ;  the 
distance  of  the  exposure,  etc  In  the  case  of  two  buildings,  one  of  the  ist  and  the  other 
of  the  4th  class,  threatened  by  the  same  exposure,  the  increase  of  hazard  to  the  4th  class 
building  is  mudi  greater  in  proportion  than  it  is  to  the  first ;  in  other  words,  the  lower 
the  class  of  building,  the  greater  the  risk  arising  from  the  same  causes,  and,  of  course,  the 
greater  should  be  the  prem.  These  considerations  must  be  further  qualified  by  local 
circumstances  attending  each  case. — Grisrvold, 

So  important  is  this  question  of  exposure  r^arded  in  the  U.S.  that  the  F.  poL  usually 
contains  some  such  condition  as  the  following  : 

Or  if  the  risk  be  increased  by  the  erection  or  occupation  of  neiehbonrin^  buildines,  or  by  any  means 
whatever  within  the  control  ot  the  assured,  without  the  assent  of  this  Co.  indorsed  hereon,  .... 
this  ins.  shall  be  void. 

Under  this  condition  the  insured  is  bound  to  give  notice  of  any  add.  exposures  that  may 
arise  from  neighbouring  buildings  during  the  currency  of  the  pol.  Where  there  are  so 
many  buildings  built  of  wood,  the  importance  of  this  condition  is  apparent.  It  has  been 
held  that  the  erection  of  a  bam  [i,e,  stables,  coach-house,  etc.]  in  dose  proximity  to  the 
dwelling-house  will  avoid  the  ins. 

"Special  hazards"  affect  the  "exposure"  risk  of  all  other  properties  within  from  150 
to  300  feet  of  them — varying  with  the  occupancy. 

EXPRESS. — That  which  is  not  left  to  implication. 

EXPRESS  Conditions.— Conditions  actually  expressed  in  a  pol.  or  other  contract,  as 
distinguished  from  those  merely  implied ;  special  conditions  aaapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

EXPRESS  Contract. — Expressed  in  a  formal  manner  by  writing  or  othen^ise,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  implied  contract. 

B^  express  contract,  parties  may  undoubtedly  place  a  representation  upon  the  same 
footmg  as  a  warranty ;  and  vice  versa^  they  may,  by  agreement,  give  to  a  Mrarranty  in  the 
pol.  only  the  effect  of  a  representation. — Angel ;  Amould,  [Representations.] 
[Warranties.] 
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EXPRESS  Warranty. — An  "Elxpress  Warranty  "is  a  condition  specified  in  writing  upon 
the  face  of  the  poL,  the  literal  fulfilment  of  which  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the 
contract. 

In  Marine  Ins.  the  stipulations  relating  to  the  conduct  of , the  adventure  introduced  for 
the  benefit  of  the  underwriter  are  commonly  called  express  warranties.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  actual  word  "warranted"  should  be  used  in  order  to  constitute  a 
warranty.  Thus  the  words  **in  port,"  or  "all  well,"  on  a  certain  day,  or  any  other 
declaration,  possess  as  much  force  without  the  word  "warranted"  prefixed,  as  with  it. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances,  even  an  express  declaration  is  not  essential,  but  a  mere  written 
description  will  constitute  a  warranty  :  as  in  the  case  of  vessel  described  in  the  pol.  as  an 
"American  ship,"  it  has  been  ruled  that  this  expression  was  equivalent  to  an  express 
declaration  that  the  nationality  of  the  ship  was  American. — Arnould ;  Mc Arthur, 
[Implied  Warranty.]    [Representations.]    [Warranty.] 

EXPRESSION. — In  Physiology,  the  outward  signs  that  make  known  internal  feeling; 
especially  the  appearance  of  the  countenance.  Mr.  Mann,  in  his  Medtcal  Statistics  of 
Life  Assu.  1865,  speaking  of  "complexion"  and  "expression"  as  blended  in  the 
countenance,  says,  although  these  may  be  studied  separately,  in  their  practical  application 
the  two  studies  are  generally  joined.  Both  together  form  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
binations of  the  painter.  They  should  be  eqiially  studied  by  the  physician;  "for  not  less 
important  are  the  relations  of  the  complexion  and  expression  of  tne  countenance  to  those 
different  conditions  of  life  and  health,  the  prompt  recognition  of  which  constitutes  a  chief 
excellence  of  his  art."    This  is  amplified  as  follows  : 

The  pale  greenish,  and  sometimes  leaden  complexion  of  chlorosis,  anxmia,  or  visceral  disease ;  the 
sallow  pallor  of  cirrhosis,  and  the  semi-jaundiced  tint  of  malignant  disease;  are  all  so  strongly 
marked  that  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  escape  notice :  but  the  lighter  shades,  that  cannot  oe 
accurately  described  in  words,  are  those  which  it  is  most  important  tor  the  medical  examiner  to 
recognize  and  appreciate.  He  may  not  always  know  what  they  mean^  but  he  is  morally  certain  they 
mark  some  deviation  from  health,  of  which  he  will  endeavour  to  discover  the  source,  in  order  to 
estimate  what  degree  of  importance  should  be  assigned  to  it.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  how  much 
greater  is  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  medical  examiner,  when  this  part  of  the  investigation  can 
oe  conducted,  not  only  in  the  day-time,  but  also  in  a  good  light,  in  a  good  position,  with  the  fiaice  of 
the  person  under  examination  turned  towards  the  window.  It  is  by  attention  to  these  apparently 
little  things  that  the  art  of  diagnosis  is  carried  to  its  highest  perfection.  It  is  the  putting  together  a 
number  of  small  points  of  circumstantial  evidence,  unknown  to  the  t3rro,  unremcmberea  bv  the  man 
of  routine,  but  ever  present  to  the  mind  and  memory  of  the  thouehtfiil  and  experienced,  that  marks 
the  discriminating  and  specific  difference  between  a  Brodie  and  a  bungler. 

EXPROMISSION. — A  species  of  novation,  as  a  creditor's  acceptance  of  a  new  debtor,  who 
takes  the  place  of  the  old  debtor,  who  is  discharged —  Wharton. 

EXPROMISSOR. — A  term  employed  in  the  Civil  Law,  signifying  a  surety  ;  bail. 

EXPROPRIATION.— The  surrender  of  a  claim  to  exclusive  property. 

EXPURGATION. — The  act  of  purging  ;  cleansing  ;  correcting ;  or  freeing  from  error. 

EXTENSION  OF  Ins.  Business. — After  what  has  been  said  under  Expenses  of  Manage- 
ment, it  may  at  first  sight  seem  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  the  extension  of 
life  bus. ;  but  really  this  is  not  so.  The  point  there  discussed  is  the  cost  at  which  all  such 
extension  has  heretofore  been  conducted,  and  the  argument  deduced  in  consequence  is 
that  the  cost  of  the  extension  renders  the  process  unprofitable  to  those  most  concerned^  vi%, 
the  insured ;  and  that  therefore^  in  the  interests  of  poL-hclders^  extension  (at  such  cost)  is 
undesirable.  No  one  has  ever  said  or  implied  that  the  extension  of  L.  bus.  is  not  desirable, 
either  in  its  social  or  its  economic  aspect.  The  problem  still  remains,  then,  how  can  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  be  educated  up  to  the  point  of  looking  upon  L.  Ins.  as  a  neces- 
sity, so  that  they  will  seek  it  of  their  own  free  will,  and  not  by  the  expensive  machinery 
heretofore  employed  ? 

For  this  purpose  the  only  two  weapons  known  are  the  pen  and  the  tongue ;  teaching 
and  preaching  are  the  only  effective  means  yet  devised.  The  general  spread  of  education 
should  aid  in  rendering  the  work  more  easy. 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  a  hundred  authorities  on  this  point ;  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
We  all  understand  what  is  to  be  done.  We  commend  to  our  readers  the  following.  Mr. 
John  Finlaison  said  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Ins.  Asso.  1853  : 

The  extent  to  which  it  [Life  Ins.]  has  been  carried  is  very  great,  but  it  is  still  o^en  to  vast  extension ; 
and  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  that  could  be  done  so  effectually  as  by  giving  confidence  to  the 
public  in  tfu  stability  of  the  institutions  (657). 

Mr.  W.  H.  Porter,  B.  A,  in  his  pamph.  on  Life  Assu.  pub.  i860,  puts  the  other  aspect  of 

the  case  very  clearly  : 

It  is  true  that  there  is  ample  scope  for  the  legitimate  extension  of  life  assu.,  but  probably  before  the 
range  can  be  much  extended  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  advantages  it  is  capable  of  affording 
must  be  extensively  promulgated,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  true  principles,  as  previously  re- 
marked, on  which  the  science  of  life  assu.  depends,  is  essentially  reauisite,  before  we  can  hope,  by 
informing  the  minds  of  the  public  on  the  subject,  to  lead  them  to  take  a  more  healthy  view  of  the 
question, — to  teach  them  in  net  how  far  the  expectations  that  may  be  held  out  to  them  may  fairly  be 
expectea  to  be  realized,  and  how  far  they  are  likely  to  prove  fallacious— and  then,  after  well  manuring 
the  soil,  assu.  cos.  may  hope  to  reap  a  prolific  return  for  the  labour  they  have  expended  upon  its 
cultivation. 

Regarding  other  branches  of  the  bus.,  they  stand  upon  a  somewhat  different  footing ; 

and  their  adoption  is  stimulated  by  the  element  of  self-interest,  and  self-protection,  in  a 

more. direct  form  than  arises  in  life  ins.  regarded  in  its  best  light — as  a  provision  for 

families. 
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EXTENSOR  Muscles  (from  the  Latin  extendo^  I  stretch  out). — As  opposed  io  flexor  muscles^ 
those  which  extend  any  limb  or  part ;  the  muscle  in  the  fore-arm  whidi  extends  the 
joints  of  the  fingers,  called  the  extensor  digHoruniy  is  an  instance. 
EXTENT  OF  Interest. — In  such  branches  of  Ins.  as  are  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
indemnity,  the  extent  of  a  pol.  -holder's  interest  in  the  thing  insured  must  naturally  arise 
more  or  less  frequently,  ^ut  as  many  considerations  are  sometimes  involved  herein,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  discuss  the  whole  question  under  Insurable  Interest. 
EXTERNAL  Hazard. — A  term  used  in  F.  Ins.  to  signify  a  danger  from  outward  exposure, 

by  adjoining  or  neighbouring  buildings,  or  otherwise.  [Exposures.] 
EXTERNAL  Protection  (Fire). — Captain  Shaw,  in  his  Fire  Surveys^  1872,  says :  The 
safety  of  a  building  consists,  among  other  matters^  to  a  great  extent  on  the  means  which 
may  be  at  hand  for  suppressing  a  fire  immediately  on  its  occurrence,  not  only  within  the 
premises,  but  also  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  consequently  an  inspection  or  survey,  to  be  com- 
plete, should  invariably  extend  to  all  the  surroundings  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
external  means  of  protection.  In  towns  the  ostensible  means  can  easily  be  ascertained  ; 
but  these  should  in  no  case  be  absolutely  relied  on  until  the  person  making  the  inspection 
has  ascertained  for  himself  that  they  are  as  they  are  represented  to  be  ;  as  it  is  a  certain 
fiact,  however  much  it  may  be  surprised  at  or  regretted,  that  there  are  many  cities  in  the 
world,  and  still  more  towns,  which,  though  they  pay  some  attention  to  their  nre  appliances, 
and  incur  some  expenditure  upon  them,  are  nevertheless  ]>ractically  without  means  of  pro- 
tection :  owing  in  most  cases  to  an  utter  absence  of  organization,  and  in  many  to  an 
absence  of  a  proper  controlling  head,  capable  of  taking  the  lead  and  directing  others  in  an 
emergency.  .  .  .  Again,  there  are  mstances  in  which  buildings  are  well  constructed, 
not  improperly  loaded,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  powerful  aid  from  without, 
and  yet  these  buildings  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  any  fire,  however  small,  at  the  com- 
mencement, owing  to-  the  inaccessibility  of  the  premises,  either  in  consequence  of  the 
approaches  being  too  narrow,  or  altogether  obstructed. 
EXTINCTEUR.~See  Fire  Annihilators. 

EXTINCTION  OF  Premiums  (Life). — Most  life  offices  will  allow  the  profits  on  parti,  pol. 
to  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  future  prems.,  by  gradual  process  of  reduction  : 
that  is,  the  cash  value  of  each  bonus  (dividend)  may  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  an  annu., 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  all  future  prems. — with,  of  course,  the  advantage 
that  when  all  prems.  are  extinguished,  there  will  then  be  a  sum  of  cash  available  in  respect 
of  the  pol.  at  each  subsequent  division.  But  the  process  of  extinction  must  naturally 
extend  over  many  years. 

In  some  of  the  mat.  offices,  as  the  Metropolitan,  London  Life^  etc,  the  bonus  can  only 
be  applied  to  a  reduction,  and  not  the  final  extinction  of  the  prems.  — that  is  to  say,  the 
bonus  at  any  one  division  of  surplus  may  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  prem.  up  to  the 
term  of  the  next  appropriation  of  surplus,  but  not  beyond.  In  the  case  of  old  lives  it 
may  indeed  happen  that  this  plan  may  secure  an  extinction  of  prem.  during  any  one  term ; 
but  there  can  be  no  security  that  the  same  rate  of  reduction  will  attend  the  next  allocation 
of  surplus. 

In  view  apparently  of  meeting  this  difficulty,  another  mode  has  been  devised  ;  and  it  is 
this,  that  the  surplus  shall  be  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  prems.  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  contract,  i,e,  at  the  extremity  of  age  of  the  life  insured,  working  towards  the 
present  age  of  the  insured  at  each  subsequent  division  :  until  at  last,  if  the  life  survive,  it 
must  run  into  the  freed  age,  when  no  more  prems.  are  payable.  If  the  poL  be  then 
payable, — which  does  not  necessarily  follow, — it  then  comes  under  the  category  of  Life- 
time Pol.  ;  where  the  details  of  the  method  will  be  further  discussed. 

The  first  mention  we  meet  with  of  the  power  so  to  apply  the  surplus  is  in  the  Special 
Act  of  the  Clerical^  Medical  and  Gen,  LUe, — the  13  Vict.  c.  ix.  s.  xxxiv.  (1850), — *'  And 
be  it  enacted,  that  upon  the  division  of  profits  in  the  year  1857,  and  ever  thereafter,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  board  of  directors  of  the  So.,  at  the  request  of  the  person  entitled 
to  any  parti,  pol.,  ...  to  apply  the  then  present  value  of  such  bonus  in  the  limitation 
of  the  number  of  the  future  prems,  payable  on  such  pol,,  upon  such  terms  and  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  such  person  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the  So. " 

The  Briton  Life,  founded  1853,  made  this  mode  of  appropriation  of  profits  a  "  special 
feature  "  ;  and  we  have  given  an  outline  of  its  intended  mode  of  working  in  our  history 
of  that  Co.     [Lifetime  Pol,] 
EXTINGUISHMENT. — In  Law,  the  annihilation  of  a  collateral  interest,  or  the  supersedure 
of  one  interest  by  another  and  greater  interest,  thing,  or  subject  in  that  out  of  which  it  is 
derived.     It  is  of  various  natures  as  applied  to  various  rights. 
EXTINGUISHMENT  of  Fires. — See  Fires,  Extinguishment  of. 
EXTINGUISHMENT  of  Interest  (Life  Ins.). — So  long  as  the  contract  of  life  ins.  was 
regarded  as  a  contract  of  indemnity,  the  Question  of  the  extinguishment  of  interest — as,  for 
instance,  a  debtor,  whose  life  was  insurea,  paying  off  the  debt  against  which  the  pol.  had 
been  effected — was  regarded  as  fatal  to  any  claim  under  a  life  pol.  kept  in  force  afterwards 
upon  the  same  life.     But  the  law  in  this  respect  has  been  changed.     The  whole  question 
will  be  discussed  under  Insurable  Interest.     In  most  other  branches  of  ins.  bus.  the 
extinction,  i,e,  termination  of  interest,  determines  the  in&  contract.    [Alienation.] 
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EXTON,  John,  LL.D.,  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  pub.  in  1664:  Mariiime  Dicaologie ;  or 
Sea  Jurisdiction  of  En^landy  in  three  books,  I.  Setting  forth  the  Antiquity  of  the  Admiralty 
in  England,  II.  Proving  the  Ports,  Havens,  and  Creeks  of  the  Sea  to  be  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Admiralty.  III.  Showing  that  all  Contracts  concerning  Maritime  Affairs 
are  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  and  there  Cognizable.  To  which  is  added  [in 
2nd.  ed.  1 746],  A  Remarkable  Case  in  K.B.  concerning  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty- 
Coroner.    3rd.  ed.  1755.    [Marine  Ins.]    [Sea,  Jurisdiction  of  the.] 

EXTRAJUDICIAL. — Out  of  the  r^ular  course  of  legal  procedure.  An  extrajudicial  dictum 
signifies  an  incidental  opinion  not  necessary  to  the  judgment  of  the  matter  before  the  Court. 

EXTRAMURAL. — As  disting^bhed  from  Intramural,  or  burying  outside  the  walls  or 
boundaries  of  the  city. 

EXTRAPAROCHIAL. — Out  of  any  given  parish.  As  when  a  union  workhouse,  hospital, 
or  other  public  inst.,  situate  in  one  parish  receives  inmates  from  other  parishes.  A  portion 
of  its  deaths  are  returned  as  extraparochial. 

EXTRA  Premiums. — The  subject  of  extra  premiums  presents  itself  in  almost  every  branch 
of  Ins.  bus. ;  and  this  is  unavoidable :  for  in  practice  it  is  impossible  to  -frame  T.  of  rates 
for  all  the  circumstances  that  may  arise.  Besides,  the  assessment  of  extra  rates  is  most 
frequently  rendered  necessary  by  the  occurrence  of  exceptional  circumstances,  which  were 
not  foreseen  or  contemplated  when  the  orig.  contract  was  entered  upon.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  notice  the  several  branches  of  bus.  in  this  relation,  under  their  alphabetical 
heads ;  but  it  is  in  L.  Ins.  practice  that  the  interest  of  the  subject  usually  centres. 

Accident  Ins. — The  classification  of  risks  being  in  the  ordinary  way  extended  to  some 
three  or  four  heads,  according  to  the  occupation  of  the  person  proposing  to  be  insured, 
the  necessity  for  assessing  extra  prems,  does  not  so  frequently  arise  as  must  be  the  case 
if  there  w^ere  only  one  class,  and  all  the  special  risks  had  to  be  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  that  one  class.  Still  extra  prems.  have  to  be  demanded  in  cases  where  the  lives 
msured  are  under,  say,  18  years  of  age,  or  over  60 ;  also  for  loss  of  limb,  hernia,  defective 
sight,  or  any  tendency  to  deafness ;  also  where  there  has  been  any  tendency  to  fits,  or 
apoplexy,  however  remote ;  or  any  predisposition  to  gout,  rheumatism,  or  stiffiiess  of  the 
joints. 

Cattle  Ins. — Extra  prems.  in  regard  to  Cattle  Ins.  may  arise  in  several  forms,  as  where 
the  value  sought  to  be  insured  is  beyond  the  ordinary  value,  and  has  reference  to  breed, 
etc. ;  also  in  counties  and  districts  adjacent  to  those  which  are  or  have  been  affected  with 
disease ;  and,  again,  in  regard  to  the  risk  of  being  shown  at  exhibitions,  etc 

Fire  Ins. — In  Fire  Ins.  also,  there  being  several  classes,  as  ordinary,  hazardous,  doubly- 
hazardous,  special,  etc.,  the  necessity  for  charging  extra  prems.  does  not  arise  so  frequently 
as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Besides,  the  practice  of  late  years  has  become  more  and 
more  general  to  inspect  all  risks  offbred,  and  determine  a  rate  having  regard  to  the  precise 
nature  of  the  risk,  and  not  by  way  of  extra  prem.  on  some  imaginary  classification  which 
has  no  actual  relation  to  the  risk  under  consideration.  Still,  the  necessity  for  extra  rating 
does  arise,  as  where  stoves  and  flues  are  added,  not  sufficiently  protected  ;  or  where  the 
limit  for  works  of  art  is  increased  beyond  the  ordinary  limit ;  or  where  any  portion  of  the 
premises,  or  of  the  adjoining  premises,  becomes  occupied  for  callings  more  dangerous 
than  was  contemplated  at  the  time  of  the  orig.  ins.  Also  in  regard  to  certain  processes 
of  manufacture.  The  tariff  regulations  of  the  F.  offices,  or  of  the  National  Board, 
prescribe  minimum  rates  only.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  early  offices  to  charge  an  extra 
prem.  for  all  pol.  insuring  beyond  a  certain  amount.  [Fire  Ins.,  Classification  of 
Risks.] 

Olass  Ins. — The  rate  upon  plate  and  other  glass  varies  in  the  first  instance  with  occu- 
pation, etc.  ;  and  hence  on  change  of  occupation  of  premises  for  a  more  dangerous  trade, 
m  relation  to  the  risk  of  Glass  Ins.,  an  extra  prem.  has  to  be  charged.  So  an  extra  rate  is 
charged  when  embossed  or  figured  glass  is  substituted  for  plain  glass  ;  as  also  where  bent 
plates  are  substituted  for  flat  ones,  etc.,  etc 

Life  Ins. — It  is  more  particularly  in  relation  to  this  branch  of  Ins.  that  extra  prems. 
are  more  usually  discussed,  and  here  they  arise  usually  in  one  of  three  connexions : — 
I.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  life  being  below  the  ordinary  standard,  as  already 
discussed  under  Diseased  and  Impaired  Lives.  2.  In  respect  of  licence  to  travel  or 
reside  beyond  the  ordinary  limits  prescribed  by  the  pol.  This  last  we  shall  consider  in 
detail  under  Foreign  Residence  and  Travel,  Limits  of.  It  has  been  referred  to 
under  Emigration  Ins.  3.  In  regard  to  exposure  to  danger  firom  some  external  cause, 
as  Military,  or  Naval  Service,  or  other  risk  of  Occupation.  These  latter  risks  will 
be  discussed  under  the  respective  heads  here  indicated. 

Among  the  ordinary  causes  for  extra  prems.  are  GoUT  and  Hernia,  while  formerly 
non- vaccination  was  also  a  ground  for  extra  rate.  [Smallpox.]  The  special  causes  are 
various,  such  as  tendency  to  Pulmonary  Consumption,  or  other  diseases,  more  or  less 
marked ;  bad  or  doubtful  Family  Hist.  ;  past  habits  of  Intemperance  ;  tendency  to 
premature  Obesity,  etc.,  etc.  For  several  of  these  causes,  more  especially  gout  and 
hernia,  there  is  almost  a  recognized  tariff.  In  the  case  of  young  married  females  there 
is  the  charge  for  risk  of  Childbirth,  usually  lor.  p.  ^100  insured,  sometimes  more  for 
first  child.    [Female  Life.] 
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In  r^;ard  to  foreign  travel  and  residence,  an  enlightened  policy  has  removed  many 
restrictions ;  and  it  is  now  only  professed  to  charge  extra  prems.  for  climates  really 
detrimental  to  health.    [Foreign  Residence  and  Travel.] 

In  regard  to  risk  of  occupation,  the  practice  of  offices  has  been  by  no  means  uniform. 
Beerhouse-keepers,  butchers,  innkeepers,  military  and  naval  officers,  and  all  seafaring 
men,  have  been  made  the  subject  of  extra  prems. ,  varying,  however,  with  different  offices. 

An  early  prosp.  of  the  British  Empire  Mut.  (1847)  dealt  with  the  subject  of  extra 
prems.  in  regard  to  diseased  and  impaired  lives  as  follows  : 

Much  muapprehension  prevails  regarding  the  health  requisite  for  Life  Assu.  on  the  ordinary  and 
advertised  terms.  The  T.  oeing  constructed  on  the  assumption  that  all  the  persons  proposing  to 
assure  are  both  personally  and  relativel;^  healthy,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  skill  of  the  actuary  in 
constructing  the  T.  of  prems.  to  be  paid  at  given  ages,  must  be  supplemented  by  the  valuable  and 
important  services  of  the  medical  officer,  whose  duty  it  is,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  individual 
proposed  for  assurance,  to  determine — x.  Whether  the  person  proposed  is  in  robust  health,  or  at  least 
equal  to  the  average  of  others  who  are  admitted  at  the  T.  rates.  2.  Whether  there  is  any  evidence  in 
the  hist,  of  his  family  which  indicates  that  there  is  or  has  been  any  constitutional  disease,  which  may 
at  a  future  time  be  developed  in  the  person  under  examination.  3.  If  the  case  is  one  in  which  disease 
exists,  though  in  a  very  modified  form,  or  that  the  family  hist,  renders  it  prob,  that  he  will  not  escape 
from  the  influence  of  some  family  taint,  it  b^romes  the  duty  of  the  medical  examiner  to  state  the 
extent  to  which  the  life  is,  in  his  estimation,  deteriorated,  and  the  increase  of  prem.  that  will  cover 
the  extra  risk. 

Though  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  persons  looking  at  the  subject  thcoreticallv,  that  it  is  equitable  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Co.,  that  on  the  admission  of  diseased  or  damagea  lives,  these  additional 
charges  should  be  made,  yet,  practically,  when  this  principle  is  applied,  the  proposers  who  arc  thus 
surcharged  (especially  those  surcharged  on  the  ground  of  family  hist.)  frequently  consider  themselves 
ag^eved.  Conscious  that  the^  are  at  the  time  in  good  health,  they  cannot  realize  as  a  fact  that 
th6ir  lives  are  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous,  and  they  therefore  are  unwilling  to  pay  extra  premium 
for  that  which  iway  or  may  not  occur  in  their  cases. 

To  meet  the  objections  of  such  proposers,  the  board  of  directors  have  decided,  that  in  surcharged 
cases,  should  the  proposer  object  to  pay  an  advanced  rate  of  prem.,  he  shall  have  the  option  of  being 
assured  at  ordinary  ratbs,  on  one  of  the  following  plans  :— 

X.  The  extra  rate  which  he  would  have  to  pay  under  the  old  system  shall  be  commuted  to  a  fixed 
sum,  to  be  deducted  from  the  amount  assured  should  the  pol.  become  a  claim  within  a  given  number 
of  years.     Or, 

X.  In  place  of  the  extra  rate,  the  pol.  shall  be  subject  to  a  graduated  charge,  diminishing  year  by 
year,  until  the  pol.  is  altogether  disencumbered. 

By  either  of  these  modes  the  proposer  will  secure  to  his  representatives  the  full  benefit  of  his  pol. 
without  any  extra  payment,  unless  ne  die  prematurelv.  In  snort,  the  life  will  only  be  treated  as  an 
invalid  one  should  experience  prove  that  it  was  actually  defective. 

This  is  really  an  adaptation  of  Black's  plan,  already  set  forth  in  our  art.  Diseased  and 
Impaired  Lives.     Some  illustrations  01  its  working  are  given  : 

A  man,  aged  30,  if  surcharged  5  years  (thus  estimating  him  in  constitution  to  be  35  years  of  age), 
would,  upon  the  method  long  in  use,  be  required  to  pay  a  prem.  of  £2  i$s.  \d.  p.c.  during  the  whole 
of  his  life,  instead  of  £%  Sf.  34^.,  the  ordinary  prom.  x.  If  he  adopted  the  mode  proposed  (No.  i),  he 
would  pay  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  prem.,  £2  %s,  31/. ;  but  if  the  pol.  become  a  claim  within  34  years, 
the  fixed  sum  of  /Jix  would  be  deducted  firom  the  amount  of  assu.  2.  If  he  selected  the  plan  proposed 
(No.  2),  he  would  pay  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  prem. ;  but  there  would  be  a  eraduatea  charge  upon 
the  pol.  The  amount  deducted,  if  the  claim  occurred  in  the  first  year,  would  be  ;^2i  5;.  od, ;  in  the 
second,  ;^20  tit.6d. ;  and  so  decreasing  izt.  6d.ja,  year;  and  the  amount  would  be  wholly  extinguished 
in  34  years.  The  pol.  would  then  continue  in  force  for  the  full  amount,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary 
rate  of  prem. 

About  1853  the  Council  of  the  Inst,  of  Act.  took  steps  to  collect  from  the  then  existing 
life  offices  the  data  of  their  experience  regarding  extra  risks,  in  view,  if  possible,  of  some 
uniformity  of  practice.     The  results  will  be  spoken  of  under  date  1857  m  this  art. 

In  vol.  vii.  of  Assu.  Mag.  (1857),  is  contained  a  paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe  :  On 
the  Data  collected  by  the  Council  of  the  InsL  with  a  view  to  detertnine  the  rates  of  prem. 
for  the  assu.  of  the  lives  of  persons  residing  in  foreign  climates^  or  engaged  in  pursuits 
attended  with  extra  risk.    The  author  says  : 

It  will  no  doubt  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers  that  some  few  years  ago  attempts 
were  made  by  the  Council^  of  the  Inst,  to  collect,  from  the  offices  willing  to  contribute  the  results 
of  their  experience,  such  information  connected  with  the  extra  risks  undertaken  by  them  as  might 
afford  the  means  of  determining,  if  not  exactly,  at  least  with  some  approach  to  accuracy,  the  proper 
rates  of  prem.  to  meet  them. 

The  Council  made  application  to  all  existing  cos.;  but  did  not  succeed,  unfortunately,  in  obtaining 


stances  were  they,  that  it  became  immediately  obvious  that  considerable  difficulty  would  arise  as  to 
grouping  them  into  classes  which  should  be  sufficiently  well  defined  to  yield  results  of  a  useful  and 
practicad  character.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  conditions  of  risk  were  kept  within  limits  sufficiently 
restricted,  the  numbers  in  each  class  were  all  but  insignificant ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  attempts 
were  made  to  remedy  this  last  inconvenience,  the  groups  comprised  risks  which  were  altogetner 
heterogeneous. 

However,  after  much  careful  consideration,  and  many  attempts  at  classification, 
"  attended  with  an  amount  of  labour  of  which  those  only  who  are  familiar  with  such 
investigations  can  form  an  adequate  idea,"  it  was  finally  determined  to  adopt  the  double 
classification  of  ** Residence"  and  "Employments,"  each  of  these  being  again  sub- 
divided into  two  or  more  classes.  This  work  was  carried  out  by,  or  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Edward  Cheshire,  the  then  Sec.  of  the  Inst,  of  Act 

We  shall  here  limit  ourselves  to  the  results  of  the  classification  of  employments  only — 
the  question  of  residence  will  be  discussed  under  Foreign  Residence  and  Travel, 
under  its  alphabetical  head. 
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Age. 

T.V.  &VI. 
Combined. 

26  to  30 

31  M  35 

36 .,  40 

41  „  45 

46  „  50 

51  »  55 
56,,  60 

61  „  65 

1-5889 
2-5014 

2*7344 

3*0423 

3*7958 

3*3455 

4*7813 
5-2402 

The  employments  consisted  of  (5)  marine  risks  :  comprising  the  Royal,  the  Indian, 
and  the  mercantile  navy  serving  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  embracing  the  employment 
of  yachting — in  which  class  there  were  659  obs. ;  and  (6)  military  nsks :  comprising 
military  service,  in  whatever  character,  of  which  there  were  563  cases  under  obs.  It  was 
considered  that  the  numbers  in  each  class  were  insufficient  to 
afford  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  questions  at  issue.  Classes 
5  and  6,  now  under  notice,  were  therefore  combined,  and  the 
annexed  T.  of  the  ann.  mort.  p.c.  in  quinquennial  groups  was 
deduced  : 

In  vol.  xiv.  of  j4ssu.  Afag:  (1868)  is  a  well-reasoned  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  M.  Makeham :  On  tht  adjustment  of  prems.  for  JL  Assu, 
in  reference  to  extra  risks  ;  wherein  he  reviews  the  present  prac- 
tice, and  offers  suggestions  for  improvements.  He  sa3rs :  **  The 
practice  of  providing  for  the  extra  risk  by  a  constant  add.  to  the 
prem.  irrespective  of  the  age,  is  evidently  a  sort  of  rule-of-thumb 
way  of  giving  effect  to  the  notion  that  the  extra  risk  acts  with 
eoual  efiect  at  all  ages."  From  this  he  leads  up  to  another  point 
01  practice,  whereon  he  remarks  : 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  practice  of  charging  a  constant  extra  prem.  for  all  ages  and  for  all  kinds 
of  assu.  should  have  been  accompanied  by  the  corresponding  primitive  one  of  simply  discontinuing  it 
when  the  extra  risk  had  ceased.  This,  I  imagine,  has  led  to  the  curious,  but  very  general  practice 
which  still  obtains  in  Indian  offices  [(>.  British  offices  accepting  lives  resident  in  Inoia],  whose  rates 
are  now,  and  have  long  been,  computed  by  Mort.  T.  formed  exclusively  upon  obs.  made  in  India,  viz. 
to  fix  the  European  rate,  not  by  a  calculation  based  upon  the  actual  age  at  the  time  of  arrival  in 
Europe t  but  according  to  the  European  risk  for  the  age  at  which  the  assu.  was  effected.  A  practice 
so  utterljT  void  of  any  rational  foundation  could  only  have  originated  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  science 
of  actuarial  computation ;  and  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  that  it  should  have  maintained 
its  grround  to  the  present  day. 

His  proposed  remedy  we  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss  under  Foreign  Residence 
AND  Travel.  He  continues  the  subject  in  the  same  vol.  p.  242 ;  and  we  shall  also 
deal  with  it  under  the  last-named  head. 

In  our  art.  on  Experience  T.  No.  2,  we  have  shown  that  one  of  the  four  main 
divisions  into  which  the  data  was  classed  was  **  Lives  exposed  to  extra  risks  from  climate, 
occupation,  etc"  The  total  returns  in  this  class  embraced  2433  lives,  male  and  female, 
who  had  passed  through  an  aggregate  of  16,503  years  of  life.  Of  these  lives  409  had 
died,  1480  had  discontinued,  and  544  were  existing  on  31st  Dec.  1863.  The  Report 
of  the  Committee  superintending  the  investigation,  pub.  1869,  gave  the  following  tabular 
return  of  the  results, — viz.  of  the  number  exposed  to  risk,  and  the  number  who  died  in 
each  year  ;  but  we  do  not  see  that  any  deductions  of  value  can  be  oblained  therefrom. 


Number 

Exposed  to  Risk  and  Number  who  Died  at  each  Age 

• 

Exposed 

Exposed 

Exposed 

1 

Exposed 

Age. 
0 

to  risk. 

Died. 

Age. 
21 

to  risk. 

Died. 

•  •  • 

Age. 
41 

to  risk. 

Died. 

Age. 
61 

to  risk. 

Died. 

■  •  • 

1^2 

467 

II 

1085 

6 

I 

... 

22 

1645 

2 

42 

449 

4 

62 

97 

3 

2 

1 

•  •  •                       •  •  ■ 

'  23 

211*5 

6 

43 

444 

II 

1   53 

865 

4 

3 

...        1     .... 

24 

241-5 

15 

44 

419-5 

4 

64 

76-5 

5 

4 

...        1    ... 

25 

273 

5 

45 

402 

10 

^ 

69 

3 

\ 

1        ...        1    ... 

1  26 

317 

6 

46 

384-5 

13 

62-5 

3 

1 
1 

1  27 

352-5 

8 

^l 

3655 

1 

67 

55 

3 

7 

•  ■  • 

28 

3785 

J 

48 

345 

68 

49 

6 

8 

•5 

29 

4045 

18 

49 

331 

12 

69 

40 

3 

9 

1*5 

30 

415 

9 

50 

305 

9 

70 

325 

2 

10 

25 

31 

425 

6 

51 

280-5 

9 

'  71 

25 

I 

II 

4 

32 

441 

7 

52 

261  5 

10 

72 

23 

2 

12 

5 

33 

457 

13 

53 

239 

II 

i  73 

21 

4 

13 

•^•5 

34 

465-5 

7 

54 

221 

10 

74 

16 

3 

14 

7 

35 

496 

18 

55 

201 

5 

75 

10 

•  • « 

15 

13-5 

36 

495 

10 

56 

181-5 

5 

76 

12 

I 

16 

245 

I 

37 

4855 

13    1 

57 

167 

? 

7Z 
78 

8 

2 

17 

35*5 

•  •  • 

1 

38 

475 

15     1 

58 

151 

6 

5 

I 

18 

515        I 

39 

455*5 

6    ! 

59 

141 

7 

79 

4 

I. 

19 

75           I 

40 

459  5 

8    > 

60 

1275 

9 

80 

2 

I 

20 

99*5 

1 

■ 

- 

The  6th  schedule  of  the  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  requires:  **  separate  statements  to 
be  furnished  for  bus.  at  other  than  European  rates,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
manner  in  which  pol.  on  unhealthy  lives  are  dealt  with.'°  We  have  noticed  the  returns 
already  made  in  conformity  with  this  requirement  under  Diseased  Lives,  Ins.  of  ; 
Points  in  Practice. 

In  vol.|  xvii.  of  the  Assu,  Mag.  1872;  is  contained  a  paper  by  Mr.  James  R.  Macfadyen: 
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Oh  **  Exfra  Premium."  The  mode  of  treatment  adopted  is  very  much  in  the  shape  of 
a  criticism  more  or  less  scientific  on  the  methods  then  employed  in  determining  extra 
rates  of  prem.  ;  and  as  such  is  not  easy  to  follow.     The  writer  opens  by  saying  : 

A  paper  on  extra  prem.  may  treat  of  the  subject  in  one  or  other  of  two  ways.  It  may  be,  on  the  one 
hancf,  an  attempt  to  deduce  T.  of  Mort.  for  the  various  classes  of  under-average  risks  occurrinfi^  in  a 
life  office's  transactions.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  this  part  of  the  subject  may  be  ignored,  and  the 
paper  be  simplv  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  resultine  from  the  various  methods  emploj^red  in  charging 
extra— an  analysis  of  the  actuarial  points  raised  in  consequence  of  a  So.  admitting  not  merely 
minimum  risk  fives,  but  others  not  eligible  on  similar  terms.  In  short,  the  subject  of  extra  prem. 
may  be  considered  either  in  respect  to  the  amount  to  be  imposed,  or  in  regard  to  the  manner  and 
effect  of  its  imposition.  The  nrst  question  must  be  determined  mainly  by  actual  mort.  obs. — the 
second  does  not  reauire  in  the  same  degree,  for  its  examination,  the  light  of  experience.  It  is  this 
latter  question  which  I  have  taken  up  in  the  following  paper ;  but  as  both  branches  of  the  subject  are 
intimately  connected,  it  maybe  well  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  former  also. 

Inasmuch  as  the  circumstances  on  which  the  rates  of  extra  prem.  depend  are  infinitely  varied,  we 
can  never  have  T.  so  complete  as  to  be  able  to  relegate  every  case  that  mav  arise  in  practice  to  a  set 
of  rates  founded  on  obs.  of  life  in  exactly  similar  circumstances.  We  can  thus  onlv  administer  a  sort 
of  rough  justice— carry  out  the  cardinal  principle  of  life  assu. — that  the  many  must  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  one,  and  place  every  life  that  is  insurable  at  all  under  such  prem.  scale  as  shall  most  nearly 
represent  its  condition.  In  fact,  the  same  thing  is  done  in  cases  taken  as  minimum  risks,  and  is  the 
very  essence  of  Life  Ins.  The  whole  question  then  is,  where  snail  the  line  be  drawn  ?  How  many  T.  of 
Mort.  shall  be  used  ?  Were  the  selection  of  the  assured  a^rainst  the  office  done  away  with,  one  might 
suffice;  and  according  to  the  force  of  this  selection,  will  be  the  number  of  varying  prem.  rates 
required.  Anything  tending  to  diminish  this  force  will  tend  to  simplify  the  classification  of  assured 
lives. 

He  offers  the  following  illustration  in  support  : 

It  is  at  present  the  practice  in  many  offices  to  allow  their  pol. -holders  free  residence  in  any  part  of 
the  world,  provided  the  privilege  be  not  exercised  during  a  probationary  period ;  this  stipulation, 
together  witn  a  sufficiently  broad  foundation  of  general  mort.  being  considered  adequate  to  check  the 
force  of  selection  against  the  so.  Similarly,  any  method  acting  as  governor  or  regulator  to  the  flow 
of  assurances  to  an  office  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  great  variety  of  life  prcms.  whether  for  disease 
or  for  climate ;  and  will  thus  narrow  the  field  of  requisite  inquiry  as  to  the  rates  to  be  charged  ic 
under- average  cases.    .     .    . 

He  then  passes  to  the  second  branch  of  his  subject— the  actuarial  results  of  the  various 

methods  now  in  use  for  charging  extra  prem. ;  and  to  this  he  devotes  the  remainder  of 

the  paper.     Hereon  he  says  : 

Circumstances  having  an  unfavourable  tendency  on  the  duration  of  human  life  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes — the  one  containing  those  cases  in  which  the  age  of  the  person  affected  has  a  more 
important  bearing  on  the  prejudicial  circumstances,  and  the  other  those  cases  in  which  less  weight  is 
attached  to  the  time  of  life.  I  use  the  words  "more  "  and  "  less  "  advisedly,  because,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  circumstance,  the  age  must  have  some  weight ;  but  there  are  obviously  certain  kinds  of 
risks  in  which  this  is  more  important  than  in  others.  Following  the  usual  mode  of  classification — in 
the  former  section  we  see  cases  of  consumptive  taint  or  tendency,  rheumatic  fever,  and  almost  all  the 
diseases^  and  also  what  may  be  called  the  "  special  circumstance  "  extras  ;  in  the  latter,  climate  and 
occupation  risks,  and  a  few  maladies,  such  as  hernia  and  gout,  find  a  place. 

He  then  proceeds  to  analyze  the  practice  now  pursued.  He  denounces  the  "rating- 
up  "  method,  and  says : 

The  only  defensible  method  of  treating  such  assu.  is  to  have  a  variety  of  complete  sets  of  prem.  rates, 
to  one  or  other  of  which,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  health-affecting  circumstances,  the  medical 
adviser  of  the  co.  can  relegate  eacn  case  that  arises.  These  sets,  as  I  have  said  in  a  former  part  of 
this  paper,  need  not  be  numerous ;  just  enough  to  prevent  selection  against  the  office  to  a  dangerous 
extent  will  suffice.  Let  us,  if  we  may,  form  these  rates  from  the  experience  of  the  principal  classes  of 
extras^  but  empirically  if  we  must.  In  saying  this,  I  am,  of  course,  looking  at  the  question  not  so 
much  in  regard  to  sufficiency  of  prem.,  as  to  consistency.    .    .    . 

He  next  enters  upon  an  examination  of  **  the  second  form  in  which  extra  prem.  occurs, 
viz.  a  fixed  amount  of  add.  quite  irrespective  of  age  ;  '*  and  here  he  not  only  examines 
and  criticizes  Mr.  Makeham's  paper  already  quoted,  but  proceeds  to  furnish  an  expansion 
of  that  method.  Finally,  he  considers  the  modes  pursued  by  some  offices  distinct  from 
those  already  touched  upon.  His  conclusions  are  not  very  explicit,  but  the  paper  is  still 
very  instructive. 

In  practice  there  are  two  points  which  greatly  need  to  be  finally  agreed  upon.  I.  The 
mode  in  which  all  extra  prem.  pol.  shall  be  valued,  i.e.  whether  at  the  actual  age,  thereby 
leaving  the  extra  prem.  to  meet  the  current  risk  of  each  year,  or  period?  Or,  at  the  "rated- 
up  "  age,  which  leads  to  many  anomalies  in  valuation.  2.  What  shall  be  done  in  the 
case  of  lives  who,  having  paid  the  climate  risk,  return  with  impaired  constitutions,  but 
claim  under  their  contracts  to  be  put  back  to  the  rates  for  healthy  lives  at  the  age  at 
which  they  insured — leaving  the  omce  to  run  the  risk  of  an  enfeebled  constitution  for 
which  they  thus  receive  no  adequate  payment  ? 

Regarding  the  legal  incidents  of  extra  prems.  in  life  ins.,  there  are  two  cases  in  the 
books,  each  possessing  some  interest. 

In  the  case  of  Grry  v.  Ellison  and  others,  before  the  English  Court  of  Chancery  in 
1856,  the  facts  were  as  follow  :  Grey,  in  consideration  of  ;£^6832  paid  to  him  by  the  Globe 
Ins.  Co.  in  1837,  granted  to  them  an  anniL  of  ;^8oo  for  his  life,  and  assigned  to  them  his 
life  interest  in  large  funds  to  secure  the  payment  thereof.  By  the  same  deed  he  covenanted 
with  the  trustees  of  the  Co.  that  in  case  they  should  at  any  time  insure  any  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  ;£"6832  upon  his  life,  and  should  pay  any  add.  prem.  or  prems.  by 
reason  of  his  going  beyond  seas,  then  all  such  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  should  be 
advanced  by  them  for  such  add.  prem.  or  prems.  might  be  retained  by  them  out  of  the 
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property  assigned  to  them  in  trust  Shortly  afterwards  the  Co.,  which  had  two  depart- 
ments—one an  ins.  department  and  the  other  an  annu.  department — effected  a  pol.  of  ins. 
on  the  life  of  Grey  in  their  ins.  department,  whereby,  in  consideration  of  an  ann.  prem. 
of  £^9t  the  sum  of  ;£'6832  was  ins.  to  be  paid  to  the  trustees  of  the  Glo^  Ins.  Co.  out 
of  die  funds  of  the  Co.  on  the  death  of  Grey.  The  ann.  preros.  were  accordingly 
regularly  paid  upon  this  pol.  by  cheques,  signed  by  3  of  the  directors  of  the  G/odf  Ins. 
Co.  on  oehalf  of  the  Co.,  the  amount  of  such  cheques  being  paid  by  the  bankers  of  the 
Ca  on  account  of  the  annu.  department  of  the  Co.  to  the  credit  of  the  life  ins.  depart- 
ment thereof.  In  1842  Grey  went  '*  beyond  the  seas,''  and  thenceforth  the  extra  prems. 
for  exceeding  the  ordinary  limits  of  travel  were  chaiged,  and  paid  by  means  of  cheques 
drawn  as  berore  stated.  The  Court  Aeid,  that  as  against  the  trust  fimd  assigned  by  way 
of  security  to  the  Ca,  the  Co.  were  not  entitled  to  deduct  the  sums  they  had  paid  in 
respect  of  the  extra  rate  of  prem.  This  decision  was  arrived  at  on  the  ground,  that  the 
transaction  purporting  to  be  an  ins.  as  carried  out  by  the  Co.  was  no  ins.  at  all ;  and 
hence  if  there  was  no  Ins.,  there  could  be  no  extra  prem.  In  that  case  it  is  very  difficult 
to  see  why  the  ordinary  prems.  were  allowed  to  be  chained,  unless  indeed  on  the  ground 
of  custom,  which  was  urged  at  the  hearing.     [25  L.  J.  Equity,  666.] 

In  the  case  of  Manby  v.  Tlie  Gresham  Lifcy  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  1861,  the 
facts  were  these:  Manby  desired  to  effect  a  life  poL  on  the  life  of  Wright,  and  made  a 
proposal  to  the  U,  K,  Life.  In  answer  to  one  of  the  questions,  it  was  stated  in  the  pro- 
posal that  Wright  "  formerly  was  not  so  steady  as  he  ought  to  be,  but  was  latterly  much 
mote  tteady  and  temperate,  and  that  he  had  a  good  soimd  constitution,  and  was  then  in 
excellent  health."  The  Co.»  however,  declined  to  accept  the  life,  but  forwarded  the 
papers  to  the  Gresham,  That  Co.  accepted,  in  1849,  j£^750  upon  the  life,  at  a  prem.  of 
£^i  1 1  J.  3^.,  being  £^  41.  2d,  p.c,  whereas  the  ordinary  prem.  for  a  sound  life  aged  37 
was  £2  191.  I  id.  A  prosp.  of  the  Greskam  set  forth  that  in  order  that  the  extra  rates 
diarged  might  not  be  a  permanent  charge,  the  lives  ins.  might  at  intervals  of  not  less  than 
one  year  submit  themselves  for  re-examination  by  the  medidd  officers  of  the  Co. ;  and  if  the 
Co.  became  satbfied  that  the  orig.  cause  which  led  to  the  demand  for  extra  prem.  had 
been  removed,  it  would  thereafter  accept  the  ordinary  prem.  for  the  age  at  which  the  ins. 
VBS  Hjpctcd.  In  1852  Wright  was  re-examined  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  Graham^ 
but  tlie  icsait  was  not  fiMoorable  to  &  rednctinw  of  prem.  In  1853  Wright  went  to  Mel- 
bourne. In  1859  he  was  examined  by  a  physician  and  surgeon  there,  both  of  whom  cer- 
tified that  he  was  healthy  and  sound  in  every  respect,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to  render 
his  life  subject  to  more  than  ordinary  risk.  The  directors  however  decided,  apparently 
on  the  ground  of  his  residence  in  Australia,  that  they  could  not  remit  the  extra  prem.  A 
bill  was  therefore  filed,  praying  for  a  decree  that  prem.  be  reduced,  and  for  repayment  of 
amounts  overpaid : — Held,  that  the  directors,  in  regard  to  this  particular  contract,  were 
sole  judges  of  the  fact ;  that  the  Court  could  not  interfere  with  their  discretion  ;  and  a 
demurrer  to  the  bill  was  allowed. 

The  Positive  Life,  1870,  announced  its  intention  to  abolish  "extra  prems.,"  and  issue 
an  entirely  free  pol.,  without  restrictions  or  limitations  of  any  kind:  hence  persons 
insured  in  that  office  may  travel  to  or  reside  in  any  climate ;  and  may  incur  military,  naval, 
or  sea  risks,  at  the  ordinary  prems.  It  is  possible  that  under  this  scheme  the  few  may 
have  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  many. 

The  National  Funds  Ins.  Co.,  in  1872,  abolished  all  extra  prems.  for  officers  of  everv 
grade  in  H.M.'s  navy  or  in  the  mercantile  marine.     They  are  ins.  at  ordinary  '*  home 
rates. 

Xarine  Int. — ^The  extra  prems.  arise  from  causes  very  various — as,  for  deviation  of 
voyage ;  change  of  cargo;  delay  in  sailing,  throwing  the  voyage  into  more  dangerous  sea- 
sons ;  blockades,  and  other  hostilities,  actual  or  threaten^ ;  and  many  other  incidents 
which  none  but  the  initiated  can  contemplate. 

Steam  Boiler  Int. — The  extra  rates  here  may  arise  from  altered  condition  of  the  boiler, 
its  setting  or  fittings  at  subseouent  inspections  after  the  original  ins. ;  from  change  in  water 
supply ;  or  from  proximity  ot  other  and  dangerous  boilers. 

EXTkA  Rate.— See  Extra  Premiums. 

EXTRA  Risks. — Risks  outside  those  ordinarily  contemplated  under  ins.  contracts.  We 
have  considered  the  question  of  extra  risks  in  a  more  or  less  connected  form  under  Extra 
Prems.  ;  but  the  references  there  given  will  require  to  be  followed  up,  in  order  that  the 
ramifications  of  the  subject  may  be  seen  in  all  its  bearings. 

EXTRA  Vires. — Beyond  their  powers. 

EXTRACT. — To  draw  out ;  to  select ;  to  quote  a  passage  from  a  book,  or  from  a  document. 

EXTRAORDINARY  Resolution. — For  the  purposes  of  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  it  is 
declared  (section  129),  that  any  resolution  shall  be  deemed  to  bie  extraordinary  which 
is  passed  in  such  manner  as  would,  if  it  had  been  confirmed  by  a  subsequent 
meeting,  have  constituted  a  special  resolution.  Thus,  if  a  company  pass  a  resolution 
(at  a  meeting  properly  convened  for  the  purpose)  to  the  effect  that  it  has  been  proved  to 
Uie  satisfaction  of  the  co.,  i,e,  of  its  shareholders  at  an  extraordinary  gen.  meeting 
properly  convened,  that  the  co.  cannot  by  reason  of  its  liabilities  continue  its  business, 
and  that  it  is  advisable  to  wind  up  the  same.     This  is  an  extraordinary  resolution,  upon 
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which  the  co.  may  be  wound  up  without  waiting  for  any  confirmation  of  a  sabsement 
meeting.  Due  regard  should  at  the  same  time  be  had  to  Uie  provisions  of  the  D.  of  aett. 
or  Special  Act  of  each  particular  co.  It  is,  however,  to  be  assumed  that  where  a  00.9 
however  constituted,  has  registered  under  this  Act,  conformity  with  the  above  requirement 
will  be  sufficient. 
EXTRAVASATION. — The  passage  of  fluids  out  of  their  proper  vessels  and  thdr  infiltration 
into  the  surrounding  tissues.  The  term  is  nearly  sjrnonymous  with  effusion ^  but  is  less 
comprehensive,  not  including  the  cases  of  fluids  poured  out  by  secretion,  or  any  of  the 

eroducts  of  inflammation. — Hoblyn, 
DATA  (from  the  Latin,  to  come  out  by  suteating), — Exudative  diseases  ;  diseases  which 
come  out  by  sweating ;  a  general  term  for  numerous  skin  diseases.     Hence,  exudaUon^ 
the  flow  of  liquid  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  or  membrane,  an  ulcer,  etc     Exudation  is 
distinguished  by  Bennett  into  simple^  tuberculous^  and  cancerous, 

EYESy  The. — Dr.  Adams  Allen,  in  his  Medical  Examinations  for  Life  Itu,  5th  ed.  1S69, 
refers  to  the  importance  of  observing  the  movements  of  the  eye,  its  expression,  the 
condition  of  the  pupil,  contracted  or  dilated,  or  whether  these  changes  are  symmetrical ; 
whether  there  be  complete  or  partial  amaurosis  of  either ;  the  arcus  senilis,  etc.  In  a 
word,  he  says,  '*It  will  be  found  that  the  eyes  can  afibrd  vastly  more  information  than 
merely  as  to  their  colour." 

EYKLEBOSCH,  Wm.,  was  Sec  oi Birkbeck  Life  in  1854. 

EYRES,  Stephen  H.,  was  Sec.  of  Lond.  Board  of  Firth  Marim  in  1843. 
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F. 

F.  A.  A. — Free  of  all  average.    [Frbe  of  Average.] 

F.G. A,— Foreign  general  average.    [Foreign  General  Average.] 

F.I.  A. — Fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     A. I.  A.  signifies 

Associate  only. 
FABIANy  O.  R. — Surveyor  and  Assessor  of  Fire  Losses  to  the  Northern  Ins.  Co.  for 
England,  Ireland,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe  since  1865.  He  entered  the  Globe  in 
1857,  and  passed  through  the  Town  and  Country  Fire  Departments.  Mr.  Fabian  had 
contemplated  the  compilation  of  a  Diet,  of  Technical  Terms  in  Ins.  Bus.,  more  particu- 
larly Fire  Ins. ;  and  he  offered  us  his  assistance  in  this  respect,  but  we  had  advanced  too 
far  in  our  work  at  that  time  to  be  able.to  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  offered. 
FABRIC. — A  building ;  an  edifice  5  a  structure  ;  a  pile  : — 

Why  here's  a  fabric  that  implies  eternity ; 

The  building  plain,  but  most  sv\)%iaj\t\sA.-^Afiddlefon. 

Also  now  applied  to  soft  textures,  as  silk,  and  o\iitx  fabrics  of  the  East. 
FABRIC   Lands. — Land  given  to  provide  for  the  rebuilding  or  repair  of  cathedrals  and 

churches.     Anciently  it  was  very  customary  for  persons  to  give  something  by  their  wills 

to  be  applied  in  repairing  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  or  parish  church  where  they  lived. 
FAQADE  (from  the  French). — In  Architecture,  the  face  or  front  of  any  building  towards  a 

street,  court,  garden,  or  other  place,  from  which  a  prominent  view  is  obtained. 
FACE  Ague. — Tic-douloureux.    A  form  of  neuralgia  which  occurs  in  the  nerves  of  the  face. 
FACIES   Hippocratica. — The  peculiar  expression  of  countenance  which  indicates  the 

approach  of  death  ;  it  has  been  accurately  described  by  Hippocrates,  whence  the  above 

common  medical  term. — Brande. 
FACKLERy  D.  Parks,  Consulting  Act.  and  Accountant,  N.Y.     He  was  trained  under  Mr. 

Sheppard  Homans  in  the  Mutual^  and  is  held  in  corresponding  high  repute  in  his  profession. 

In  1870  he  pub.  Agenti  Monetary  Life  and  Valuation  Tables^  with  valuable  explanations, 

A  most  useful  practical  book.    The  author  says  : 

Some  people  may  think,  that,  as  a  little  knowledge  is  a  daneerous  thinsf,  it  would  be  better  not  to 
instruct  agents  on  the  subjects  contained  herein — but  the  wonderful  growth  of  Life  Ins.  in  this  country, 
since  it  has  been  explained  and  popularized  by  such  essays  as  those  of  Prof.  Wright,  seems  to  prove 
that,  like  all  good  things,  it  prospers  in  light  rather  than  in  darkness. 

Second  ed.,  "enlarged  and  revised,"  1874;  wherein  is  contained  the  commutation  cols, 
from  Experience  T.  No.  I,  at  4,  5,  and  6  p.c. 

FACTITIOUS  {from  factito,  to  practise). — Made  by  art.  This  term  is  applied  {inter  alia)  to 
diseases  which  are  produced  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  patient. 

FACTO. — In  fact ;  where  anything  is  actually  done. 

FACTOR. — In  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  the  name  given  to  each  of  the  quantities  which  are 

multiplied  into  one  another  in  order  to  form  a  product.    The  factors  of  a  number  are  its 

several  ditnsors  or  measures.   In  Mercantile  Law,  a  mercantile  agent  who  is  entrusted  with 

possession  of  the  property  which  he  is  commissioned  to  dispose  of.    In  Scotland,  the  term 

factor  is  used  synonymously  with  steward  in  England. 

FACTOR,  Insurable  Int.  of. — Factors  are  at  law  held  to  have  a  lien  not  only  on  the 
goods  consigned  to  their  charge,  but  also  on  the  proceeds  of  the  goods.  They  therefore 
have  an  insurable  int,  and  may  ins.  to  the  extent  of  the  lien,  in  way  of  advances, 
expenses,  and  commissions. 

In  De  Forest  v.  Fulton  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  N.Y.  Courts  in  1828,  it  was  held^  that 
a  factor,  who  has  the  goods  of  his  principal  in  his  possession,  for  sale  on  commission, 
has  an  insurable  interest  in  them  to  the  full  extent  of  their  value,  and  may  ins.  them  in 
his  own  name,  and  recover  the  amount  payable  for  the  loss,  on  an  averment  of  interest  in 
himself.    [I  HaU,  N.Y.  84.] 

In  the  case  of  Waters  v.  Monarch  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  English  Courts,  1856,  the 
insured  was  described  as  a  '*com  and  flour  factor.'*  The  pol.  was,  amongst  other  things, 
on  goods  in  his  warehouses,  and  on  **  goods  in  trust  or  on  commission  therein."  The  Co. 
covenanted  to  make  good  "any  damage  by  fire  to  the  property  insured.'*  The  insured 
was  a  wharfinger  and  warehouseman  ;  he  had  in  his  warehouses  goods  belonging  to  his 
customers,  which  were  deposited  with  him  in  that  capacity,  and  on  which  he  had  a  lien 
for  the  charges,  cartage  and  warehouse  rent,  but  no  further  interest  of  his  own.  No 
charge  was  made  to  the  customers  for  ins.,  nor  were  they  informed  of  the  existence  of  the 
pol.  The  warehouse  of  the  insured  was  consumed  by  fire,  with  all  the  goods  in  it  The 
Ca  paid  the  value  of  the  insured's  own  goods,  and  the  amount  of  his  Hen  on  his  customers* 
goods,  but  refused  to  pay  the  value  of  the  customers*  interest  in  the  goods  beyond  the 
nen  : — Heldy  that  the  goods  of  the  customers  were  "  in  trust  '*  within  the  meaning  of  the 
pol.,  and  that  the  insured  was  entitled  to  recover  the  entire  value.  [5  Ellis  and  Black, 
Q.B.  87a]  See  sdso  Wolff  y,  Homcastle^  and  Goodwin  v.  Lond,  Assu.  Corp.  [In- 
surable Interest.] 

FACTORY  (from  the  ^JaX\n  factor^  a  maker). — ^The  earliest  usage  of  this  term  was  to  signify 
a  depdt  for  goods.  In  this  sense  the  settlements  of  the  East  India  Co.  were  called 
factories;  as  also  the  African  trading  stations.    Gradually,  however,  the  word  has  become 
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applied  to  estab.  in  which  certain  commodities  are  manufactured,  as  cotton  and  woollen 
stuffs,  and  hardware  generally ;  which  may  be  termed  Factories  Industrial ^  as  distinguished 
from  Factories  Commercial. 
FACTORY  Accidents. — The  inspectors  appointed  under  the  Factory  Acts,  which  will 
be  spoken  of  under  a  distinct  head,  take  note  and  report  upon  accidents  and  injuries  to 
human  life  resulting  from  the  incidents  of  factory  labour.  We  have  not  at  hand  for 
reference  any  compiled  returns.  In  the  6  months  ending  31  Oct.  1855,  the  number  of 
accidents  reported  by  the  4  factory  inspectors  were  1 801,  viz.  720  to  adults;  912  to  3roung 
persons  ;  and  169  to  children.  21  of  these  were  fatal,  and  arose  from  machinery.  Many 
of  the  accidents  arose  from  non-fencing  of  horizontal  shafts ;  and  these  were  mostly  of  a 
very  terrible  description,  as  tearing  off  limbs,  etc. 

In  the  half-year  ending  April  30,  1873,  there  were  3640  accidents  in  the  factories  of  the 
U.K.  There  were  162  killed,  154  males  and  8  females ;  491  were  so  much  hurt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  amputate  a  limb  or  part  of  a  limb  ;  390  persons  had  limbs  or  bones 
fractured ;  there  were  257  instances  of  injury  to  the  head  or  face,  and  2340  lacerations, 
contusions,  or  other  injuries  not  enumerated  above.  No  case  is  included  in  the  list 
where  the  sufferer  was  able  to  return  to  work  within  48  hours.  The  number  of  accidents 
is  much  less,  in  proportion  to  the  number  employed,  than  it  was  formerly. 
FACTORY  Acts. — In  consequence  of  the  evils  to  health  arising  from  the  former  factory 
system  of  labour  in  Gt.  Brit. — especially  to  children  of  tender  years,  and  to  all  from 
protracted  hours  of  labour — Governmental  interference  became  necessary ;  and  various 
measures  have  been  passed  with  a  view  to  improvement.  The  first  Factory  Act  was 
passed  as  early  as  1802,  being  the  42  Geo.  III.  c.  73 — An  Act  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others  employed  in  cotton  and  other  mills,  and  cotton 
and  other  factories.  By  the  3  &  4  Wni.  IV.  c.  103  (1833),  children  under  9  years  of  age 
were  not  to  be  employed  ;  and  persons  under  18  were  prohibited  from  working  more  than 
12  hours  per  day.  The  list  of  subsequent  Acts  is  too  long  to  be  given  here.  The 
supervision  should  by  this  time  be  nearly  perfect  In  1867  an  Act  was  passed  in  relation 
to  women  and  children  employed  in  manual  labour.  That  great  good  has  resulted  from 
legis.  in  this  direction  all  well-informed  persons  must  admit. 

For  some  practical  considerations  on  this  subject  see  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Porter, 
B.  A.,  On  some  considerations  suggesteii  by  the  Ann,  Rep.  of  tke  Reg.-Gen.,  being  an  inquiry 
into  the  question  as  to  how  far  the  mort.  in  this  country  exhibited  by  these  Rep.  is  coniroUabU 
by  Human  Agency.— Assu.  Mag.  vol.  ix.  (i860),  pp.  20  and  156.  [OCCUPATIONS, 
Influence  of.] 
FACTORY,  Commercial;  i.e.  Trading  Station. — It  is  important  in  many  respects  to 
know  that  Europeans  residing  and  trading  under  the  protection  of  factories,  or  colonial 
estab.,  have  the  national  character  of  the  European  mother  state  to  which  the  estab. 
belongs,  and  under  whose  protection  they  live  and  trade ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
obvious :  Europeans  so  circumstanced  do  not  become  the  subjects  of  the  Asiatic  or  African 

gower  in  whose  dominions  such  trading  estab.  is  situated.  [3  Rob.  A.]  [Fort.] 
TORY,  Industrial. — Under  this  designation  might  be  classed  nearly  all  the  work- 
shops, sheds,  and  mills  occupied  by  manufacturing  industries  throughout  the  world ;  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  these  all  come  before  the  fire  underwriter  to  be  assessed  in  regard 
to  the  proper  rate  of  prem.  to  be  paid  for  protection  against  fire ;  while  the  risks  involved 
in  the  processes  of  manufacture  to  which  they  are  severally  devoted  become  the  subject  of 
continuous  consideration,  in  view  of  new  materials  employed,  and  fresh  processes  brought 
into  operation.  [Fire  Ins.,  Classification  of  Risks.]  [Fire  Ins.  Prems.]  Again, 
the  health  of  the  countless  thousands  employed  in  the  industrial  occupations  so  carried  on 
is  materially  affected  not  only  by  the  processes  employed,  but  also  by  the  structure  of  the 
buildings,  and  the  regard  to,  or  disregard  of,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  situation,  drain- 
age, etc.  These  subjects  will  be  found  discussed  under  their  appropriate  heads  throughout 
this  work.     See  especially  Occupations,  Influence  or. 

In  1856  there  were  2046  cotton  factories  in  E.  and  W.,  of  which  no  fewer  than  1480 
were  situated  in  Lancashire.  The  number  has  enormously  increased  since  that  period. 
The  first  so-called  fire- proof  cotton  factory  was  erected  at  Helper  in  1797,  by  Messrs. 
Strutt. 

FACTORY  Risks. — All  fire  ins.  upon  factories  partake  of  the  nature  of  special  risks,  and 
are  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  tariff,  wherein  great  elaboration  of  classification 
prevails.  In  the  U.S.  the  National  Board  is  making  considerable  progress  in  the 
collection  of  statistics  regarding  factory  and  other- special  risks  ;  the  subject  being  under 
the  direct  superintendence  of  Nlr.  Henry  H.  Hall,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Statistics.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  moral  hazard  in  regard  to  individual  risks  of 
this  class  defies  all  classification.  [Fire  Ins.  Risks,  Classification  of.]  [Firb 
Prevention,  Building  Acts.] 

FACULTY  (facultaSf  from  facere,  to  make). — The  power  or  ability  by  which  an  action  is 
performed.  It  also  implies  a  degree  of  academic  instruction,  termed  by  the  University 
of  Paris  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

FACULTY  of  Actuaries. — This  body,  which  was  constituted  in  Edin.  in  1856,  now 
occupies  a  prominent  and  useful  position  ;  having  done  much  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
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principles  and  practice  of  Ins.,  and  collateral  subjects.  In  1868  it  obtained  a  Royal 
Charter  of  Incorp.  from  the  Crown.  This  Charter  contains  the  following  interesting 
passage  : 

That  the  profession  of  Actuary,  to  which  the  petitioners  belong,  has  been  called  into  existence 
mainly  by  the  requirements  of  life  assu.  inst.,  the  sound  management  and  prosperity  of  which  depend 
to  a  great  extent  on  correct  obs.  and  calculations  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  human  life,  and  the 
prob.  rate  of  int.  to  be  realized  over  a  prolonged  tract  of  future  time  :  That  the  bus.  of  life  assu.  has 
been  extensively  and  successfully  carried  on  in  Scotland,  and  from  the  time  of  its  first  introduction,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  to  the  present  time,  it  has  continued  steadily  to  dcvelope,  and  a  very 
large  amount  of  the  savings  of  the  people  of  the  U.K.  for  the  future  benefit  of  their  families  is 
entrusted  to  such  inst. :  That,  apart  from  the  schemes  which  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years 
for  the  benefit  of  the  widows  ofmembers  of  the  different  learned  professions,  there  are  assu.  inst. 
estab.  in  Scotland  whose  aggregate  obligations  to  the  public  now  probably  exceed  eighty  million* 
stg.  and  whose  invested  funds  amount  to  upwards  of  iroenty  miliums :  That  it  is  mainly  in  connexion 
with  the  proper  reflation  of  the  affairs  of  these  inst.  the  skill  and  services  of  an  actuary  are  called 
into  requisition ;  his  special  duties  being — Firstly,  to  take  care  that  the  inst.  under  his  charge,  or 
which  may  at  any  time  desire  his  opinion  and  advice,  is  founded  on  a  safe  basis,  both  as  re^^ards  the 
rate  of  mort.  assumed  for  any  particular  country,  class,  or  sex,  and  the  rate  of  int.  at  which  it  may  be 
calculated  the  money  entrusted  to  the  care  of  such  inst.  can  be  safely  improved.  Secondly,  to  ascertain 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  inst.  makes  progress,  by  appropriate  calculations,  whether  the  rate  of  mort. 
actually  experienced,  and  the  rate  of  int.  realized,  are  in  accordance  with  the  data  assumed ;  for  the 
performance  of  these  duties  it  is  evident  that  not  only  a  sound  knowledge  of  mathematical  principles 
is  required,  but  also  the  practical  application  of  financial  judgment  and  experience :  That,  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  of  life  assu.  inst.,  the  profession  of  actuary  is  largely  called  into  re<]uisition.  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  advocate  or  barrister,  in  advising  and  directing  the  public  in  regara  to 
a  great  variety  of  pecuniary  interests,  frequently  involving  interests  of  large  amount :  That  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  profession  of  an  actuar^^r  is  consequently  ereat,  requiring  the  services 
of  well-educated  and  trustworthy  men,  specially  trained  in  actuarial  bus.  and  calculations,  more 
especially  as  the  subject  of  their  professional  study  is  one  with  which  the  general  public  are  almost 
entirely  unacquainted,  and  in  which,  therefore,  they  must  be  wholly  dependent  upon  the  skill  and 
integrity  of  the  actuary  employed  :  That  the  actuaries  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1856,  formed  themselves 
into  an  asso.  or  facultv,  with  the  object  of  uniting  in  one  body  those  practising  the  profession,  and 
of  promoting  the  studies  necessary  thereto,  and  generally  of  furthering  the  objects  in  which,  as 
members  of  the  same  profession,  they  have  a  common  interest :  And  that  the  petitioners  humbly 
conceive  that  it  would  tend  greatlv  to  promote  and  facilitate  the  attainment  by  the  members  of  their 

Srofession  of  the  qualifications  which  are  essential  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  important 
uties,  and  consequently  that  it  would  conduce  much  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  if  the  petitioners 
who  form  the  existing  body  of  actuaries  in  Scotland  were  united  into  a  body  corp.  and  politic,  having 
a  common  seal,  with  power  to  make  rules  and  bye-laws  for  the  qualification  and  admission  of 
members  and  otherwise :  And  the  petitioners  therefore  humbly  prayed,  etc. 

And  it  is  provided  {inter  alia)  that  the  So.  may  by  its  bye-laws,  rules,  and  regulations, 
constitute  and  appoint  a  committee  of  examiners  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  and 
regulating  such  examination  of  entrants  and  others,  as  the  corp.  may  from  time  to  time 
direct,  etc. ;  and  that  the  course  uf  education  to  be  pursued,  and  the  amount  of  general 
and  professional  acquirements  to  be  exacted  from  such  entrants,  shall  be  such  as  the  corp. 
shall  from  time  to  time  fix. 

It  was  a  Committee,  appointed  jointly  by  the  Faculty  and  the  Asso.  of  Managers,  that 
undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  inquiry  which  resulted  in  that  most  excellent  work. 
The  Mort.  Experience  0/ the  Scottish  Life  Assu.  Offices^  pub.  in  1872. 

At  the  end  of  1874  the  Faculty  inrolled  8  hon.  fellows,  59  fellows,  and  12  associates — 
total  79.  It  is  acquiring  a  useful  library  of  reference,  of  which  an  excellent  catalogue  was 
pub.  in  1873. 

Out  of  this  corp.  has  arisen,  we  believe  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  the 
"Actuarial  So.  of  Edinburgh,"  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  debating  dub  for  the  young 
men  who  are  students  preparing  for  admission  to  the  Faculty.  Its  president  is  chosen 
from  the  Faculty  annually.  Mr.  T.  R  Sprague,  M.A.,  fills  the  ofnce  for  the  current 
year  ;  and  delivered  an  address.  On  the  Usefulness  of  Mathematical  Studies  to  the  Act., 
which  we  understand  will  be  reprinted  in  vol.  xviii.  of  Assu.  Mag.  [This  para,  must  be 
read  as  a  correction  of  the  art  Actuarial  So.  of  Edin.] 

FACULTY  OF  Advocates  (Scotland). — Estab.  1532.  The  number  was  at  first  limited 
to  10 ;  but  has  since  become  unlimited.  Its  numbers  now  exceed  400.  In  1830  a 
Widows  Fund  was  estab.  for  the  Faculty.  We  have  a  vol.  of  documents  relating  to  this 
Asso. :  Printed  Papers  relative  to  the  fVidows  Fund  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  from  its 
estab.  in  1830  to  June^  1852,  which  contains  a  number  of  reports  upon  investigations, 
etc.,  mainly  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Cleghom,  which  we  shall  speak  of  more  in  detail 
under  Widows  Funds. 

F^CES. — Dregs  or  lees  of  wine  ;  the  settlement  of  any  Hquor.     The  excrement  of  animals. 

FAINTING,  Deaths  from.— See  Syncope. 

FAIR  So.  for  Ins.  Births,  Marriages,  and  Service. — Founded  in  1710,  and  held  at  the 
"Bunch  of  Grapes,  against  the  Leg  Tavern."  The  So.  claimed  to  be  the  first  for  carrying 
on  Service  Ins.  ;  but  it  was  not  so,  as  we  shall  show  under  that  head. 

FAIR  So.  Office,  against  the  Sieve  Ale  House,  Little  Minories. — This  was  one  of  the 

numerous  so-called  Ins.  projects,  better  designated  "  Little  Goes,"  founded  in  the  reign 

of  Queen  Anne.     This  particular  Asso.  appears  to  have  been  founded  early  in  1 7 12.     In 

the  Spectator^  31  Mar.  same  year,  appeared  the  following  : 

From  the  Office  against  the  Sieve  Ale  House  in  the  Little  Minories,  where  proposals  at  large  may  be 

•    bad  gratis.    This  is  to  give  notice  that  at  the  request  of  several  subscnbers  will  be  opened  on 

Thursday,  the  3rd  April,  a  new  2or.  Book  at  zoo  °/e  for  the  first  500  that  enters  to  receive  in  3,  4,  5,  6. 

7,  or  8  weeks  at  the  farthest,  and  no  person  to  pay  more  than  5  weeks.    The  Books  that  were  opened 
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the  3rd  March  last  at  the  ofiSce  aforesaid  have  met  with  such  great  inconragement  that  they  are  How 
shut  up.  and  will  so  continue  to  the  7  April ;  at  which  time  and  place  fresh  sobs,  will  be  taken  on  the 
former  books. 

In  the  Post' Boy y  13  May,  171 2,  the  following : 

From  the  Fair^o,  Office,  kept  aeainst  the  Sieve  Ale  House  in  the  Little  Minories,  near  Aldgate, 
where  several  persons  have  receiv'a  great  advantages  in  a  very  short  time,  and  likewise  for  the  greater 
advantage  of  iW  subscribers,  this  is  to  give  notice  tnat  there  will  be  open  d  to>morrow,  being  the  14th 
inst..  three  Books,  the  ist  on  5; .  Bills,  the  and  on  lor.  Bills,  the  3rd  on  aof .  Bills^  where  the  return  is 
quick  and  with  great  advantage.  Proposals  at  large  to  be  haa  at  the  office  aforesaid.  [Gamblino  Ins.] 

FAIRBAIRN,  G.  H.,  Sec  of  Caledonian  since  1865. 

FAIRBAIRN,  William,  C.E.,  pub.  in  1844  :  Report  on  Construction  of  Ftre-proof  Build- 
ings.   [Fire-proof  Buildings.] 

FAIREST  AND  Most  Beneficial  So.  at  Sword- Cutters,  Comer  of  St  Paul's  Church- 
yard.— Founded  in  1711  for  carrying  on  the  bus.  of  Apprenticeship,  Birth,  Marriage,  and 
Service  Ins. 

FAIREY,  John  Wilkinson,  Sub. -Man.  of  British  Equitable  since  1868.  Mr.  Fairey  was 
trained  to  the  business  of  banking. 

FAIRMAN,  William,  Life  Accountant  in  Royal  Exchange  from  1792  to  1820.  In  1795 
he  pub.  An  Account  of  the  Public  Funds^  etc.^  and  of  the  Stocks  of  some  of  the  principal 
Public  Cos,  in  Lond,  etc.  This  work  passed  through  many  editions.  7th  ed.  by 
Bernard  Cohen,  1824. 

In  1811  he  pub.  An  Examination  of  certain  Rules  used  in  Valuing  Life  Assu, 

FAIRS. — Those  who  would  fully  understand  the  important  uses  of  fairs  in  developing  the 
commerce  of  the  middle  acres  must  read  chap.  vii.  of  Reddie's  Historical  View  of  the  Law 
of  Maritime  Commerce^  1841.  See  also,  for  another  purpose,  art.  Plague  Spots  of 
THE  World  in  the  present  work. 

FAITHFUL  Office  for  the  Ins.  of  Baptisms. — Founded  in  1710,  and  kept  at  the 
Widow  Pratt's  Coflfee-house,  Cateaton  Street.  Some  accoimt  of  it  has  been  given  under 
Christening  Ins.     It  also  undertook  Birth,  Marriage,  and  Service  Ins. 

This  office  in  1711  took  up  the  bus;  of  ins.  upon  the  lives  of  women  in  childbed 
[Childbirth  Ins.] 

FALCON  Life  Assu.  Co.— Founded  in  1854,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  £100^00,  in 
10,000  shares  of ^10.  The  prosp.  said:  **  In  this  inst.  assu.  are  effected  on  the  lives  of 
all  classes,  at  home  or  abroad,''  and  it  proceeded: — 

The  intrinsic  value  of  Life  Assu.  is  now  so  universally  admitted  that  be  whose  income  depends  upon 
mental  or  physical  exertion  for  making  provision  for  those  dependent  upon  him,  cannot  be  held  blame- 
less  in  neglecting  it,  especially  as  its  advantages  may  be  secwed  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  prudence, 
even  where  incomes  are  limiteid  or  precarious. 

The  Gov.,  duly  appreciating  the  importance  of  Life  Assu.,  has  wisely  reduced  the  stamp  duties 
hitherto  imposed,  as  an  encouragement  to  its  more  general  adoption :  and  it  is  prob.  that  the  remain- 
ing duties  will  in  time  be  extinguished,  and  thus  remove  a  material  object  to  the  extension  of  the 
system  of  Life  Assu.  found  to  m  the  best  means  for  remedying  a  large  amount  of  sufferin|f,  arising 
from  improvidence,  negligence,  or  ignorance  of  its  advantages. 

The  Co.  undertook  the  ins.  of  lives  deviating  "from  the  standard  of  full  health;*' 
80  per  cent,  of  profits  to  parti,  pol. -holders.  Among  the  **  features  "  were  **  unquestion- 
able security,"  *'pol.  inaisputable,  unless  procured  by  fraud,  no  advantage  being  taken 
of  an  unintentional  omission,  mistake,  or  error,"  "liberal  regulations  in  the  mode  of 
effecting  assu.  and  payment  of  prems.,'*  **  pol.  may  be  promptly  effected,**  "great  facili- 
ties to  those  who  require  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  world,  *'a  more  equitable  practice 
than  has  hitherto  prevailed  is  adopted  by  this  So.  in  its  rates  for  acclimatized  lives," 
"health  of  annuitants  considered,"  "deposits  of  money,"  " non-forfeiture  of  pol.  after 
3  ann. prems.  paid,  by  way  of  loan  at  5  p.c,  and  after  5  ann.  prems.,  by  way  of  free  poL," 
"  half-credit,"  "  the  rates  of  prem.  have  been  specially  calciuated  for  this  So." 

The  Act.  and  Sec.  was  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  B.A. 

The  bus.  of  the  Co.  was  small,  and  in  i8q6  was  trans,  to  the  Bank  of  London  a$id 
N.  P.  Life,  whereby,  in  process  of  time,  it  became  absorbed  into  the  Albert^  and  the 
ordinary  consequences  followed. 

On  the  26  March,  1870  [14  years  after  amalg.],  an  order  was  made  to  wind  up  the  Co. 
Lord  Caims*s  second  award,  1073,  furnishes  a  concise  account  of  what  followed  : — 

Claims  have  been  estab.,  but  the  shareholders  are  entitled  to  be  indenmified  in  respect 
thereof  by  the  Bank  of  Ixtndon  Asso.    These  claims  are  accordingly  taken  as  established 
against  the  Bank  of  London  Asso,  ;  the  only  assets  of  the  So.  are  £47 S»  voluntarily  subs, 
by  shareholders.     They  will  be  applied  in  payment  of  these  expenses  : — Liquidation  in 
Chancery,  £^22  lys,  gd.  ;  promoters*  expenses,  £7  lis,  5^.;  reconstruction  committee, 
£6j^s.  <)d.  ;  arbitration,  ;f  117  7^.  Sk/.  ;  total,  £^$4  is,  lid.    The  estimated  baL  of  assets 
is  £20  &f.  Id,    This,  when  ascertained,  will  be  returned  to  the  shareholders  who  subs, 
the  ;^475. 
FALCONER,  William,— author  of  "The   Shipwreck,"  a  poem,— pub.  in   1769:  An 
Universal  Diet,  of  the  Marine ;  or,  a  copious  explanation  of  the  technical  terms  and 
phrases  employed  in  the  construction,  equipmefit,  furniture,   machinery,  movements,  and 
military  operations  of  a  ship,  etc.     Other  eds.  were  pub.  in  1 77 1,  1 780,  1784,  1789.     A 
new  ed.  was  pub.  in  181 5,  edited  by  Wm.  Bumey,  LL.D.,  and  modernized  and  enlarged. 
There  is  very  little  in  this  work  relating  to  Marine  Ins. ;  yet  it  was  long  regarded  as  a 
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work  of  considerable  authority,  and  decisions  in  the  Law  Coarts  have  been  governed  by 
its  dictum. 

FALCONER,  William,  M.D.,  Bath,  pub.  in  1781  :  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Climate^ 
Situation^  Nature  of  Food  and  Way  of  Life^  on  the  Dispositions  and  Temper^  Manners ^  etc, 
of  Mankind,     A  curious  book. 

FALGATEy  Isaac,  pub.  in  1699  =  Tables  of  Int.  In  17 10  the  following  announcement  was 
made :  "Ttiere  is  now  pub.  and  added  to  Isaac  Falgute*s  New  Tables,  an  Explanation 
of  them  in  French,  which  show  int.  for  any  time  for  all  rates,  and  the  daily  income  or 
amount  of  annuities  from  £\  to  \^5ooo  p.  a.  exactly  to  the  tenth  part  of  a  penny. 
Price  (id.     Sold  by  G.  Sawbridge,  in  Little  Britain,  and  others." 

FALL  OF  Building.— The  National  Board,  U.S.,  fire  pol.  contain  a  condition  that  "if  the 
building  shall  fall,  except  as  the  result  of  fire,  all  ins.  by  this  Co.  on  it,  or  its  contents, 
shall  immediately  cease  and  determine."  Where  a  building  had  fallen  as  a  consequence 
of  explosion,  and  afterwards  took  fire,  it  was  hdd^  that  the  building  having  fallen  down, 
ceased  to  exist  as  such,  by  a  cause,  or  by  reason  of  a  peril  not  insured  against  :  fire  must 
be  the  efficient  cause,  and  the  loss  the  direct  effect  of  the  fire.  The  cause  of  the  loss  here 
was  not  theyfr<r,  but  ihtfail.  That  a  fire  springs  up  afterwards  in  the  ruins,  and  destroys 
the  fallen  materials,  is  something  beyond  the  contract.  The  materials  were  not  insured  ; 
the  building  was. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  one  of  the  walls  of  a  granite  building  gave  way,  and 
half  of  the  store  and  the  adjoining  building  fell;  and  shortly  afterwards  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  ruins  of  the  adjoining  building,  which  communicated  with  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  granite  store,  the  pol.  being  upon  "stock  in  the  granite  store,"  it  was  h3d,  that  the 
insurers  were  Uable  for  damage  from  fire,  and  from  water  used  to  extinguish  it,  to  goods  not 
displaced  or  injured  by  theJalL  In  this  case  the  fire  broke  out  and  burned  the  goods 
before  there  could  be  any  interposition  for  their  safety. 

The  burning  of  the  "Patterson  Warehouse,"  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  Aug.  1869, 
was  caused  by  the  falling  of  Sec.  H.  of  the  building,  from  overloading  with  whisky  in 
barrels,  which,  bursting  in  the  fall,  permitted  the  liquor  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
boiler  fires  under  the  pavement,  thus  setting  the  building  on  fire,  and  causing  a  fearful 
explosion,  destroying  Sec.  H.  completely,  and  communicating  flames  to  the  adjoining 
sections,  until  the  result  was  an  unmanageable  conflagration,  whereon  the  loss  paid  by  the 
fire  underwriters  on  whisky  alone  was  2,025,590  dols.  on  an  ins.  of  2,647,350  dols. 

There  was  ins.  upon  "whisky  in  Sec.  H.  to  amount  of  576,250  dols.  covered  by  two 
classes  of  pol  \  one  that  of  the  National  Board,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  specially  exempts 
consequences  of  fall ;  the  other  of  earlier  date,  "which  in  Equity  can  attach  only  to 

Eroperty  partially  destroyed  by  causes  odier  than  fire,"  and  hence  were  only  partially 
able. 

At  the  time  of  the  adjustment  of  the  loss,  the  exact  origin  of  the  fire  had  not  been 
agreed  upon ;  there  were  other  attending  circimistances  of  doubt,  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  result  of  a  suit ;  so  a  compromise  was  effected,  by  which  the  National  Board  pol.  paid 
50  p.c.  "of  their  face,"  and  the  others  75  p.c:  bemg,  as  the  Adjustment  Conmiittee 
expressed  it,  '*  strictly  a  compromise  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  facts,  and  in  no  manner  as 
implying  an  invalidation  of  the  'falling'  clauses  in  me  poL" — Griswold's  Fire  Under' 
writer i  Text  Book,  1872. 

FALLATI,  Dr.,  Professor  of  Statistics  and  Political  Hist  in  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
published,  in  1839,  a  paper :  Statistics  of  the  Pop,  of  Norway,  of  which  a  translation 
will  be  found  in  vol.  iL  of  Statistical  Journ, 

FALLING  Market. — Questions  not  unfrequently  arise  in  the  adjustment  of  fire,  and  the 
settlement  of  marine  ins.  losses,  regarding  the  consecjuences  of  falling  or  rising  markets. 
This  subject  will  have  to  be  considered  in  some  detail  under  Fire  Losses,  Adjustment 
OF ;  but  in  the  mean  time  we  may  notice  a  modem  case  under  a  marine  ins.  poL 

In  Ralli  v.  Universal  Marine  Ina  Co.,  before  the  English  Courts  in  1 80 1,  the  facts 
were  as  follow:  The  owners  of  a  cargo  of  wheat  insured  it  for  ^£"7000.  The  market 
having  fallen,  they  sold  it  for  ^5700,  "including  freight  and  ins.,  payment  in  cash  in 
exchange  for  bills  of  lading,  and  pol.  of  ins.  effected  with  approved  underwriters."  The 
vendors  reserved  a  right  under  the  pol.  when  indorsed  to  purchaser  in  the  £iyx>  ins. 
over  price  sold.  The  cargo  was  totally  lost.  The  Ins.  Co.  paid  the  purchaser  ;f  5700, 
and  paid  the  £13100  into  court.  V.C.  Wood  held  that  the  vendor  was  entitled  to  the 
;f  1300.     [4  De  G.  F.  and  J.] 

FALLING  Sickness. — Caducus  morbus.  Epilepsy;  an  affection  in  which  the  patient 
suddenly  falls  to  the  ground. 

FALSE  Keel. — The  timber  added  below  the  main  keel,  to  serve  as  a  defence  in  the  case  of 
grounding  ;  also  by  deepening  the  vertical  plane,  to  enable  the  ship  to  take  a  better  hold 
on  the  water,  and  therefore  to  carry  sail  with  greater  ease. — Brande, 

FALSE  MoRT.  Tables. — See  Mort.  Tables,  False. 

FALSE  Representations. — See  Fraud  ;  Representations  ;  Warranties. 

FALSE  Swearing,  in  Relation  to  Claims. — It  has  been  the  custom  from  the  beginning 
to  stipulate  in  the  conditions  of  fire  ins.  pol.,  that  all  claims  made  imder  the  same  shall  be 
verified  either  by  oath  or  solemn  declaration;   and  there  has  been  the  corresponding 
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condition,  either  express  or  implied,  that  any  false  swearing  in  this  respect  should  cause 
forfeiture  of  all  benefit  under  the  contract  The  precise  practice  of  offices  varies  ;  but  the 
principle  has  become  estab.  alike  through  Europe  and  America.  In  the  U.S.,  where  the 
contract  of  ins.  is  construed  more  strictly  than  in  the  U.K.,  the  pol.  have  been  rendered 
very  stringent  in  this  respect  We  propose  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  law  as  it  now 
stands. 

In  the  case  of  Aloadinger  v.  Mechanics  Fire  Ins.  Co.  1829,  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
N.  Y.  Courts  that  by  the  term  "false  swearing,"  as  used  in  the  conditions  of  the  pol.,  was 
meant  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  Co.,  by  swearing  intentionally,  and  with  bad  motives, 
to  the  existence  of  property  which  the  insured  had  never  lost,  or  by  greatly  overcharging 
that  which  was  destroyed,  or  not  acknowledging  that  which  was  saved.  [2  Hall,  N.  Y. 
490.] 

In  the  English  case  oi  Levy  v.  Baillie,  183 1,  the  condition  of  the  pol.  was,  that  if  there 
appear  fraud  in  the  claim,  or  fraud  or  false  swearing  or  affirming  in  support  thereof,  the 
claimant  should  forfeit  all  benefit  under  the  pol.  The  insured  swore  his  loss  at  ^1085 . 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  in  his  favour  of  ;f  500.  The  defendant  applied  for  and 
obtained  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  the  finding  of  ^500  damages,  instead  of  the 
amount  sworn,  was  in  effect  a  verdict  for  defendant  under  the  said  condition. 

In  Regnier  v.  Louisiana  State  Marine  and  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  1838,  it  was  held^  that  if 
statement  of  loss  sworn  to  by  claimant  is  disproved  by  witnesses,  he  is  precluded,  on 
that  ground,  from  recovering  on  the  poL     [12  La.  336.] 

In  Afarchesseau  v.  Merchants  Ins.  Ca,  1 842,  under  a  poL  of  ins.  which  provided  that 
if  there  should  be  anv  false  swearing  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  he  should  forfeit  all  claim 
to  the  pol.,  a  failure  by  the  latter  to  sustain  his  affidavit  by  direct  evidence  to  the  amount 
claimed,  will  not  be  considered  as  proof  of  having  sworn  falsely,  and  thereby  forfeited  the 
pol.  In  open  pol.  it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  actual  value  of  the  goods 
lost ;  it  suffices  to  show  by  testimony  the  great  prob.  of  the  truth  of  the  affidavit ;  and  in 
weighing  this  testimony  the  characters  of  the  insured,  as  well  as  the  credibility  of  the 
witness,  must  be  considered,     [i  Rob.  La.  438.] 

In  IVighiman  v.  Western  Marine  &nd  Fire,  1844  ;  in  Hoffman  v.  Western  Marine  vsA 
Fire,  1846 ;  in  Franklin  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Updegraff^  1862  ;  in  Marion  v.  GrecU  Republic 
Ins.  Co.,  1864 ;  and  in  Franklin  F.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Culver^  1865  ;  the  same  ruling  is  upheld. 

In  the  case  of  Park  v.  Phanix  Ins.  Co.  1859,  where  the  defendants  set  up  as  a  defence 
to  the  claim  the  plea  that  the  plaintiff  in  making  his  claim  had  misrepresented  and  over- 
stated the  amount  of  his  loss,  contrary  to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  condition  of  the  pol., 
it  was  heldy  that  to  sustain  this  plea  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  over-estimate  did 
not  arise  from  mistake  or  inadvertence,  but  was  made  designedly  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  larger  sum  than  the  loss  really  caused,  or  to  prevent  close  inquiry.  Held^  also, 
that  upon  the  evidence  it  being  prob.  that  the  loss,  though  over-estimated,  was  equal  to 
the  sum  insured,  and  there  being  circumstances  which  might  explain  the  over-charges,  the 

1'ury  were  warranted  in  finding  for  the  plaintiff.  [19  Upper  Canada,  Q.B.,  1 10.]  [Fraud.] 
.SIFICATION.— A  term  synonymous  with  adulteration  and  sophistication^  in  reference  to 
the  frauds  practised  in  preparing  articles  of  food  and  medicine ;  now  happily  made  a 
punishable  offence.     Abo  the  wrong  rendering  of  accounts, 

FALSIFYING  Accounts. — This  is  a  criminal onence,  punishable,  on  proof,  with  imprison- 
ment with  or  without  hard  labour. 

FAMES  (from  the  Greek,  to  ^a/).— Famine  ;  hunger.  Hence  the  terms  cura /amis,  or 
abstinence  from  food,  2Xid  fames  canina^  voracious  or  canine  appetite.     [Famine.] 

FAMILIA. — In  a  legal  sense,  a  portion  of  land  sufficient  to  maintain  a  family ;  sometimes 
called  a  hide  of  land  ;  sometimes  a  manse :  sometimes  caracuta,  or  a  plough-land— con- 
taining as  much  as  one  plough  and  oxen  could  cultivate  in  a  year. — Cresses  Church  Hist, 
723.     It  is  also  used  to  signify  a  house  or  family,  being  a  subdivision  oigens,  or  clan. 

FAMILY. — Webster  gives  as  the  first  of  several  definitions  of  this  word:  **The  collective 
body  of  persons  who  live  in  one  house  and  imder  one  head  or  manager ;  a  household, 
including  parents,  children,  and  servants,  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  lodgers  or  boarders.*' 
The  term  has  many  other  significations,  but  we  have  alone  to  do  with  this.  It  has  been 
said  with  great  truth,  that  of  all  the  institutions  which  have  been  established  among  men, 
that  of  the  family  is  the  most  primitive  and  the  most  humanizing.  It  is  the  comer-stone 
of  the  social  edince.  The  obligations  of  family  ties  act  and  re-act  in  relation  to  Ins.  in  its 
various  branches.  Fire  ins.  protects  the  house  and  household  goods ;  life  ins.  provides 
the  means  of  sustaining  the  household  when  the  head  shall  be  c^led  away  ;  accident  ins. 
aids  against  misfortunes  during  life.  The  comforts  of  a  home  tend  to  increased  health  and 
longevity  ;  and  here  a  long  string  of  sanitary  considerations  spring  up.  Health  and 
longevity  greatly  increase  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  life  ins. — they  concrete  into 
bonuses.  Marine  ins.  plays  its  part  in  facilitating  trade,  and  thus  cheapening  the  luxuries 
of  life.    Educational  and  marriage  endowments  may  aid  in  the  family  economy. 

Attention  was  drawn  to  the  subject  of  families  in  the  first  instance  as  a  means  of 
estimating  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  towns  and  countries.  The  number  of  occupied 
houses  in  a  village  or  town  could  be  usually  ascertained  without  much  trouble,  and  with- 
out any  domestic  intrusion.     This  multiplied  by  the  average  number  of  each  family,  gave 
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the  pop.  The  imposition  of  a  hearth-tax  furnished  some  approximate  means  for  estimating 
the  pop.  of  the  kingdom.  We  shall  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the  results  of  early  inquiries 
of  this  class. 


says  ne  louna  lamuies  consist  oi  5  persons, 
man  and  his  wife,  3  children,  and  3  servants  or  lodgers,"     **  75.  There  are  about  12,000 
families  within  the  walls  of  London." 

In  our  art.  Dublin  we  have  shown  the  estimates  which  were  made  by  Sir  William 
Petty  regarding  the  numbers  of  families  and  hearths  in  that  city  in  167 1. 

In  the  Natural  and  Political  Obs,  and  Conclusions  upon  the  State  and  Condition  of 
England^  1696,  by  Gregoir  King,  Lancaster  Herald,  it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  family  in  1696  was  4V13  for  the  whole  kingdom.     He,  treatmg  of  "the 
several  distinctions  of  the  people  as  to  males  and  females,  married  and  unmarried, 
children,  servants,  and  sojourners,"  gives  from  the  "assessments  on  marriages,  births, 
burials,  etc,"  the  following  T.  of  proportions  : 


Husbands  and  wives  at  above  34I  p.c.... 
Widowers                      do.         1}    ,,  ... 
Widows                    at  almost    4!    „  ... 
Children                    at  above  45      „  ... 
Servants                    at  almost  lo)    „  ... 
Sojourners  and  single  persons    4      „  ... 

100 

People. 

Males. 

Females. 

1,900,000 

90,000 

240,000 

2,500,000 
560,000 
210,000 

950,000 
90^000 

•  •  • 

1,300,000 
260,000 
100,000 

950,000 

•  •  • 

240,000 

1,200,000 

300,000 

110,000 

5,500,000 

2,700,000 

2,800,000 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  total  pop.  here  ^ven  is  based  upon  an  estimate.  He  con- 
sidered the  above  proportions  differed  under  different  circumstances;  and  to  illustrate 
this  difference,  he  gave  the  following  T. : 


Lond. 

BUUs  of 

The  other  Great 

The  Villages  and 

Husbands  and  wives ... 

Mort. 

Cities. 

Hamlets. 

37  p.c. 

196,000 

36  p.c     313,200 

34p.C  1,394.000 

Widowers 

2     „ 

10,600 

2     „           17,400 

lA  „          61,500 

Widows       

7    „ 

37.100 

6    „        52,200 

4f  „        184,500 

Children      

33    t> 

174.900 

40     „        348,000 

47     11     1,927.000 

Servants      

0    II 

68,900 

"      ,1          95.700 

10    „        410,000 

Sojourners,  etc 

42.400 

5    „       43,500 

3     „        123,000 

100 

530.000 

100              870,000 

100         4, 100,000 

He  further  estimated : 

That  the  Bachelors  are  about 

Whereof  those  under  25  years  are 
And  those  above  25  years  are 

That  the  Maidens  are  about 

Whereof  those  under  25  years  are 
And  those  above  25  years  are 


28    p.c.  of  the  whole 
25* 


II 

2*  ,1 
28  „ 
26  J    „ 

2     „ 


II 
II 
•I 
II 
.1 


That  the  Husbands^  at  a  medium,  are  aged  43  years  a  piece 


Wwes 

Widowers 

Widows 

Children 

Servants 

Sojourners 

II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


40 

56 

60 

12 

27 

35 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
i» 


At  a  medium  27 ( 

The  number  of  families  in  Rome  in  1740  was  32, 158,  and  of  inhabitants  i40,o8(^  or  \% 
to  a  family. 

About  1742  it  was  found  that  in  the  whole  province  of  Vaud^  in  Switzerland,  the 
number  of  persons  to  a  family  was  4^. 

In  1743  It  was  found  by  Maitland,  the  historian,  that  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  to 
families,  in  the  parish  oif  St.  Cuthbert,  forming  a  considerable  district  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh^  was  4  Vin  to  I. 

Dr.  Short  tells  us  in  his  Comparative  Hist,  of  the  Increase  of  Mankind^  pub.  1767,  that 
in  order  to  be  fully  satisfied  of  the  number  of  persons  to  be  allowed  to  a  family,  he 
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procured  the  true  number  of  DBimilies  and  individuals  in  14  market  towns,  some  of  ihem 
considerable  for  trade  and  populousness ;  and  that  in  them  were  20,^71  families^  and 
97,61 1  individuals,  or  but  little  more  than  4]  to  a  family.  In  order  to  nnd  the  difference 
m  this  respect  between  towns  of  trade  and  country  parishes,  he  procured  from  divers  parts 
of  the  kingdom  the  exact  number  of  families  and  individuals  in  65  country  parishes.  The 
number  oi  familus  was  17,208  ;  individuals  76,284  :  or  not  quite  4I  to  a  £unily. 

From  an  account  taken  in  1770  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Leeds  was 
16,380,  and  o{/amiJi€s  3899.    The  number  of  persons  to  a  fiunily  was  therefore  ^^1^ 

It  was  ascertained  in  Glasgow  in  1821  that  an  average  finmily  there  consisted  01  4^1 
persons. 

The  number  of  families,  arranged  with  special  r^;ard  to  the  occupation  of  the  head 
of  each,  was  first  made  the  subject  of  official  inquiry  in  the  Censuses  of  1821  and  1831.  In 
the  latter  year  the  total  number  of  persons  included  in  such  fJBimilies  was  also  ascertained : 

Occupations. 
I.  Agricultural  Occupiers 

Z*  yy  X^Si iJwiXa 61  SI  •••        •••        •••        ••• 

3.  Mining  ,,  ••• 

4.  Millers,  Bakers,  Butchers     ...     m.     ... 

5.  Artificers,  Builders,  etc 

6.  Manufacturers 

7.  Tailors,  Shoemakers,  and  Hatters 
o>  onopkeepers    ...     ...      ••     ...    ...     ..• 

9.  Seamen  and  Soldiers     

10.  Clerical,  Legal,  and  Medical        

11.  Disabled  Paupers    

12.  Proprietors,  Annuitants 

2,941,383     3,303,504      16,537,398 
Giving  a  fraction  over  5  for  each  fJBimily  in  1831 ;  but  the  figures  of  the  T.  are  clearly 
approximate  only. 

In  1 841  the  number  of  families  was  not  recorded  at  the  Census. 

In  1848  a  Report  was  made  by  a  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Lond. 
"  appointed  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  in  St  George*s-in- 
the-Last."  [Statis,  Joum.  xi.  p.  235.]  The  following  T.  is  given — the  ages  of  the  mothers 
included  therein  ranging  from  14  to  43  years. 


Families. 

Persons. 

1821. 

1831. 

1831. 

250,000 

250,000 

1,500,000 
4,800,000 

728,956 

800,000 

110,000 

120,000 

600,000 

160,000 

180,000 

90(^000 

200,000 

230^000 

650^000 

340,000 

400,000 

2,400,000 

150,000 

180,000 

1,080^000 

310,239 

350,000 

2,100,000 

319,300 

277,017 

831,000 

80,000 

90,000 

450^000 

100,000 

110,000 

IIO,COO 

192,8^^ 

316,487 

1,116,398 

No.  of  Years 

No.  of 
Families. 

No.  of 

Averaire  No.  of 
Children  to 

No.  of 

No.  of 

since  birth  of 

Children 

Children 

Children 

Mori.  p.c. 

xst  child. 

Bom. 

each  Family. 

Alive. 

Dead. 

I 

56 

59 

I -05 

52 

7 

11-86 

2 

60 

88 

1*46 

69 

19 

21  59 

3 

51 

99 

'13 

76 

li 

2323 

4 

68 

190 

2-80 

122 

3579 

F 

208 

2-86 

118 

4S 

27-61 

6 

"i 

330 

151 

\l 

27-40 
2815 
3718 

7 

273 

350 

195 

10 

259 

1197 

4*62 

752 

445 

15 

223 

1361 

6*io 

8ii 

520 

3821 

20 

203 

1395 

687 

799 

616 

4416 

25 

\\k 

lOOI 

]'^ 

5^5 

456 

45*55 
48-11 

30 

927 

481 

446 

35 

59 

445 

i--?^ 

196 

249 

55-96 

40 

41 

335 

130 

205 

61-19 

45 

17 

166 

976 

72 

94 

5663 

50 

9 

81 

9*oo 

24 

57 

70-37 

55 

2 

18 

9xx> 

1 

13 

72*02 

60 

2 

28 

14-00 

20 

71*43 

Total. 

1506 

8034 

5*53 

4616 

3418 

42*54 

In  1848  also  Dr.  Farr  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  a  paper :  Statistics  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  Eng,^  with  Obs.  on  the  Constitution  of  Funds  to  provide  for  Fatherless 
Children  and  Widows  [Statis.  Joum.  xii.  p.  127],  wherein  is  a  T.  showing  the  con- 
stitution of  families  of  the  Civil  Servants.  A  few  enter  the  service  under  the  age  of 
20.  It  is  shown  that  100  officers  of  that  age  (15-20)  had  77  fathers,  90  moSiers, 
and  209  sisters  living.  At  the  age  25-30,  of  100  many  were  married  ;  64  had  fathers; 
72  mothers ;  49  wives ;  of  whom  35  had  children  ;  14  no  children  ;  and  the  children 
living  were  63 ;   222  sisters  of  the  loo  officers  were  living.     Advancing  to  the  age  of 
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50-55,  the  constitution  of  the  family  had  undergone  great  changes :  loo  officers  had 
only  8  fathers,  13  mothers,  144  sisters  living,  and  83  wives ;  of  whom  67  had  children ; 
16  no  children ;  the  children  were  351,  of  whom  131  were  under,  and  220  above  15 
years  of  age.  Following  a  man  in  his  procession  through  life,  the  number  of  the 
family  grouped  around  him  was  greatest — nint — at  the  ages  30-50 ;  but  it  differed  little 
all  along  from  the  age  of  25  to  65.  As  the  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and  brothers, 
on  whom  he  rested,  silently  disappear,  the  children  take  their  place,  and  rest  upon 
him.  After  70  his  children  decrease,  and  he  would  appear  lonely  if  the  grand- 
children (which  are  not  included  in  the  T.)  did  not  take  their  place,  and  shed  verdure 
and  youth  round  his  decay.  "  The  T.  (says  Dr.  Farr),  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  that  has  been  framed,  presents  many  points  of  practical  interest  It  will  be 
observed  that  besides  wives  and  children,  officers  may  have  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  and 
other  relatives  dependent  on  them  for  support. " 

The  Census  of  1 851  showed  that  the  number  of  separate  families  in  Gt.  Brit  was 
4*312,388,  averaging  nearly  five  persons  to  each  family.  That  there  were  3,648,347 
inhabited  houses,  avera^ng  more  than  5^  persons  to  each  house.  The  inhabited  houses 
had  nearly  doubled  dunng  the  half  century,  and  upwards  of  2,000,000  of  new  families 
had  been  founded  !  Notwithstanding  this,  there  were  no  less  than  1,413,912  bachelors 
between  20  and  40  years  of  age,  and  1,407,225  spinsters  of  the  same  age — ^to  say  nothing 
of  359,969  old  maids  above  40  years  of  age  I 

The  Hon.  Wm.  Barnes,  in  bis  8th  Ann.  Rep.  as  Sup.  of  the  N.  Y.  Ins.  Department, 

pub.  the  following  interesting  T. :  offering  these  reflections  upon  it : 

In  considering  merely  the  question  of  hereditary  influences  on  mort.^  the  following  T.  will  exhibit 
to  the  eyc^the  tact  that  if  we  gp  back  only  a  dozen  generations  in  the  direct  ancestral  line,  the  blood 
of  8x90  different  persons  commingles  with  that  of  our  own  children,  and  in  each  one  of  these  ancestor's 
veins  flowed  a  scarlet  current  of  life  equally  freighted  with  infinite  ancestral  tendencies.  In  the 
descending  line,  assuming  husband  and  wife  to  have  four  children,  and  that  this  double  or  quadruple 
multii»Iication  will  continue  for  only  twelve  generations,  we  see  that  our  own  blood  will  inspire  or 
misguide  5,592,404  different  human  beings. 

ToNe  showing  the  number  of  lineal  ancestors  of  a  Husband  and  Wife  ascending  12 
generations,  and  the  number  of  descendants  in  12  generations,  assuming  a  quadruple  ratio 
of  average  ittcrease, 
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Total    5,592,404  descendants. 

The  T.  must  be  regarded  as  theoretical  rather  than  practical ;  for  no  allowance  is  made 
for  barrenness,  infant  mort.,  etc.,  etc  We  have  seen  the  csdculation  extended  much 
further  in  each  direction. 

At  the  census  of  186 1  the  number  of  families  in  £.  and  W.  was  found  to  be  4,491,524; 
and  the  proportion  of  persons  was  as  447  persons  to  100  families,  or  4*47  persons 
to  I  family  ;  or  nearly  9  persons  to  two  families.  The  proportion  of  persons  to  a  family 
varied  from  4-69  in  1801  to  4*83  in  185 1.  And  the  reduction  of^the  proportion  to 
4*47  in  1 86 1  was  considered  to  be  referable  to  the  midtiplication  of  families  by  the 
recognition  of  lodgers  as  constituents  of -the  class.  If  the  1684  public  inst.  and  their 
inmates,  and  persons  out  of  houses  (397,582),  were  excluded  from  the  calculation,  the 
proportion  of  persons  to  a  family  would  then  be  reduced  to  4*38.  There  were  12 
families  to  10  nouses. 

The  Census  Commissioners  distinguish  three  classes  of  families — (i)  having  at  its  head 
a  husband  and  wife;  (2)  a  widower  or  a  widow  at  its  hoid;  (3)  a  bachelor  or  a  spinster  at 
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its  head.  The  head  of  the  family  was  absent  in  3163  instances  out  of  65,031  ;  and  of 
6l,S68  families,  41, 526  had  the  husband  and  wife  at  their  head ;  1 1,099  ^^  ^  widower  or 
a  widow,  and  9243  had  a  bachelor  or  spinster  at  their  head.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
then  existing  families  consisted  of  married  couples ;  6487  were  alone  ;  and  the  rest, 
31,896,  had  one  or  more  children.  There  were  2*26  children  on  an  average  to  each 
family;  or  4*26  children  and  parents,  including  the  father  and  mother,  to  each  family  of 
this  class.  Striking  off  the  families  consisting  of  husband  and  wife,  sole,  there  remain 
31,896  pairs  (out  of  the  number  above  named),  having  with  them  at  home  93,788  children; 
that  is,  2*94  children  to  a  family,  or  4*94  children  and  parents  to  a  family.  A  fourth  part 
of  the  families  had  4  children  or  more  at  home  ;  and  these  families  of  parents  and 
children  consisted  of  7  persons  on  an  average.  The  families  of  which  widowers  or 
widows  were  the  heads  had  children  connected  with  them  in  6677  out  of  11,099  cases. 

In  our  art  Consumption  we  quote  a  paper  by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  read  before  the 
British  Asso.  in  1862,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  unusually  large  families  resulting  firom 
consumptive  parents.  And  this  opens  up  another  series  of  considerations,  which  will  be 
discussed  under  Family  Hist.  ;  Hereditary  Diseases  ;  and  Medical  Selection. 

The  Census  Commissioners  of  187 1  offer  the  following  definition  of  **  Family": 

The  natural  family  is  founded  by  marriage,  and  consists,  in  its  complete  state,  of  husband,  wife,  and 
children.  Family  is  generally  also  keld  in  England  to  be  synonymous  with  kouttkold'.  as  a  family 
occupies  a  house,  ana  the  particulars  of  each  family  were  enumerated  in  Hous^olders'  Schednles. 
But  It  happens  that  famuies,  as  understood  at  every  census  since  i8oz,  are  more  numerous  than 
houses  ;  they  are  generally  in  the  proportion  of  six  families  to  five  houses.  One  house  in  five  contains 
on  an  average  two  families.  The  word  kouiekold\%\\iexeioxe  not  strictly  applicable,  and^miV^  is  not 
easily  defined  for  the  practical  purposes  of  the  census.  After  the  most  careful  consideration,  we  held 
the  occupier  of  a  house  or  apartment  to  be  the  head  of  a  family,  and  therefore  have  taken  the  number 
of  such  occupiers  to  represent  the  number  of  families.  The  general  results  appear  to  agree  with  those 
of  earlier  censuses.  So  the  family  of  the  census  may  be  said  to  consist  always  of  a  head,  with  gene* 
rally  dependent  members,  living  together  in  the  same  dwelling. 

Keeping  this  definition  in  view,  we  may  now  enter  upon  the  details  revealed  by  that 
census. 

In  1871  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  4,259,117,  and  the  niunber  of  families 
was  5,049,016.  The  number  of  families  was  in  the  proportion  of  119  families  to  100 
houses.  The  number  of  persons  to  a  family  was  4*50.  The  inmates  of  barracks,  prisons, 
workhouses,  and  other  large  edifices,  are  counted  as  separate  families ;  but  if  such  cases 
be  excluded,  the  number  of  persons  to  a  family  is  reduced  to  the  proportion  of  4*40  instead 
of  4  50. 

In  London,  owing  to  the  excess  of  occupying  lodgers,  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
family  (4*32)  is  below,  and  the  number  of  families  to  a  house  (i*8o)  is  above  the  average. 
Devonshire  presented  a  somewhat  similar  anomaly:  the  numbers  to  a  family  are  below,  of 
families  to  a  house  above,  the  average.  The  disturbance  was  found  to  be  produced  by 
Plymouth,  where  the  number  of  families  to  a  house  was  2  '22,  while  the  proportion  in  the 
rest  of  the  county  was  I  '21. 

The  following  T.  gives  a  summary  of  the  leading  facts  as  ascertained  at  each  census 
from  1 80 1  downwards,  for  £.  and  W.: 


Date  of 
Enumeration. 

1801 — Mar.  10.. 

Inhabited 
Houses. 

No.  of 
Families. 

Persons. 

Persons  to 
a  Family. 

Persons  to  Familiesto 
aninhabit-ianlnhabit- 
ed  House,  ed  House. 

1.575*923 

1,896,723 

8,892,536 

469 

564 

I -20 

1811— May  27... 

I»  797,504 

2,142,147 

10.164,256 

474 

5-65 

119 

1821— May  28... 

2,088,156 

2,493,123 

12,000,236 

4'8i 

575 

1-19 

1831 — May  29... 

2,481,544 

2,911,874 

13,896,797 

477 

5 -60 

117 

1841 — June  7.... 

2,943*945 
3,278,039 

not  returned 

15,914,148 

? 

541 

? 

185 1— March  31 

3,712,290 

17,927,609 

4-83 

5 '47 

113 

,861— April  8  . 

3*739,505 

4,491,524 

20,066,224 
22,712,266 

4*47 

5*37 

I -20 

187 1— April  3  .. 

4.259,1*7 

5,049,016 

4-50 

5*33         119 

From  the  Census  of  the  City  of  Bombay,  taken  21  Feb.  1872,  we  gather  the  foUowing 
details.  In  1864  it  had  been  found  that  the  shore  pop.,  amounting  to  783,980  persons, 
formed  101,890  families ;  but  in  1872  the  number  of  families  had  incrcsased  to  117,454, 
whilst  they  were  composed  of  the  lesser  number  of  621,452  individuals.  Thus  in  1^64 
the  proportion  of  persons  to  a  family  was  7*694;  in  1872,  5*291.  Dr.  Leith,  however, 
points  out  that  in  1864  the  number  of  families  was,  from  causes  assigned,  understated, 
in  each  census  the  various  public  inst.  in  Bombay  were  treated  as  so  many  distinct  families. 

In  1873  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond. 
on  :  The  Relative  Supplies  from  Ttnvn  and  Country  Families  to  the  Pop.  of  Future  Gent" 
rations ;  which  embraced  an  inquiry  into  the  relative  fertility  of  labouring  classes  of 
urban  and  rural  pop.,  not  as  regards  the  number  of  children  brought  into  the  world,  but 
as  regards  that  portion  of  them  who  are  destined  to  live  and  become  the  parents  of  the 
next  generation.     The  author  says  : 

It  is  well  known  that  the  pop.  of  towns  decays,  and  has  to  be  recruited  by  immigrants  firom  the 
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couiitry ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  statistical  measurement  has  yet  been  attempted  of  the  rate  of  its 
decay.  This  inquiry  is  part  of  a  larger  one  on  the  proportionate  supply  to  the  pop.  from  the  various 
social  classes,  and  which  has  an  obvious  bearing  on  investigations  into  the  influences  that  tend  to 
deteriorate  or  to  improve  our  race.  If  the  poorer  classes,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  contain  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  the  weak,  the  idle,  and  the  improvident,  contribute  an  undue  supply  of  pop.  to  the  next 
pieneration,  we  are  justified  in  expecting  that  our  race  will  steadily  deteriorate,  so  far  as  that  influence 
la  concerned. 

He  next  tells  us  that  he  obtained  from  the  census  returns  extracts  concerning  looo 
famiiies  of  factory  hands  at  Coventry,  in  which  the  age  of  the  mother  was  neither  less 
than  24  nor  more  than  40  years  ;  and  concerning  another  looo  families  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  rural  parishes  of  Warwickshire,  under  the  same  limitations  as  to  the  age  of 
the  mother.  '*  When  these  returns  were  classified,  I  found  the  figures  to  run  in  such 
regular  sequence  as  to  make  it  certain  that  the  cases  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  give 
trustworthy  results." 

The  1000  families  of  the  factory  hands  comprised  2681  children  ;  and  the  lOOO  families 
of  agricultural  labourers  comprised  291 1  :  hence  the  children  in  the  urban  families — the 
mothers  being  between  the  ages  24  and  40 — are  on  the  whole  8  p.c.  less  numerous  than 
the  rural     Mr.  Galton  says  : 

I  see  no  reason  why  these  numbers  should  not  be  accepted  as  relatively  correct  ior  families  in  the 


ordinary  sense  of  that  word,  and  for  mothers  of  all  ages.    An  inspection  of  the  T.  does  indeed  show 
if  the  selection  had  begun  at  an  earlier  agre  than  24i  there  would  ha 

grtl  . 

stantial  modification  of  the  above  results.    It  is,  however,  important  to  recollect  that  the  small  error, 


that  if  the  selection  had  begun  at  an  earlier  age  than  24,  there  would  have  been  an  increased  proportion 
of  sterile  and  of  small  families  among  the  lactory  hands ;  but  not  sufficient  to  introduce  any  sub- 


whatever  its  amount  may  be,  is  a  concession  in  favour  of  the  towns. 

We  need  not  follow  the  paper  further  here.     It  will  come  up  again  under  Town  Life. 

In  1874  Mr.  C.  Ansell,  jun.,  Act.  of  the  National  Life,  pub.  Statistics  of  Families  in 
the  Upper  and  Professional  Classes;  but  the  results  it  fiimishes  will  fall  to  be  considered 
in  some  detail  under  Fecundity.  He  found  families  of  5  children  to  be  more  frequent 
than  any  others.  Of  families  with  more  than  5  the  proportion  rapidly  decreases  as  the 
number  of  children  increases.  It  is  only  I  family  out  of  42  in  which  more  than  Z2 
children  are  bom.  The  largest  families  he  had  under  obs.  were  three  of  18  children 
each ;  but  in  7245  other  families  not  included  in  his  T.  there  were  four  cases  of  larger 
families,  viz.  one  each  of  19,  20,  23,  and  25  children. 

In  the  case  of  the  family  of  23,  all  the  earlier  bom  children  died  in  infancy.  A  male 
died  at  the  age  of  14  of  haemorrhage  of  the  lungs  ;  a  female  at  27  of  typhus  ;  a  female 
at  55  of  cerebral  congestion ;  a  male  at  75  of  paralysis ;  a  female  at  77  of  cystitis ;  a 
male  and  a  female  each  at  86  of  old  age.  Three  sons  were  in  1871  living,  aged  73, 
77,  and  79  respectively.  The  father  died  at  58  of  typhus,  and  the  mother  at  86  of 
cholera. 

In  the  case  of  25  children  the  father  was  aged  23  and  the  mother  21  when  they  married 
in  1783.  The  children,  12  sons  and  13  daughters,  all  grew  up  to  be  adults ;  but  only  4 
of  them  were  living  in  1871,  viz.  3  daughters  at  ages  varying  from  61  to  74,  and  I  son 
aged  68.  The  child-bearing  period  extended  over  27  years.  The  father  died  at  age  55 
from  inflammation  ;  and  the  mother  at  88  of  old  age. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  histories  of  families  with  which  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted is  that  of  the  Pearsons^  of  Lexton,  Notts.  Pearson,  the  grandfather  of  the 
S resent  generation,  was  a  bleacher  residing  in  this  village.  He  stood  over  6  ft.  in  height ; 
e  married  four  times.  By  each  of  his  three  first  wives  he  had  13  children;  by  the  last  14 — 
total  53.  He  died  aged  96.  Several  of  his  sons  and  daughters  reached  80  years  of  age ; 
one  died  at  75  from  the  effects  of  an  accident. 

In  Notes  and  Queries^  21  June,  1856,  is  an  account  of  David  Wilson,  who  died  at 
Madison,  Indiana,  a  few  years  previously,  aged  107,  who  had  been  married  5  times,  and 
had  had  47  children,  35  of  whom  were  then  recently  living. 

A  tomb  at  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  has  the  following  inscription:  "Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  Richard  Worster,  who  died  May  nth,  1856,  aged  73  years.  Also  to  the  Memory  of 
22  Sons  and  5  Daughters." 

The  administrators  of  the  estate  of  Heber  C.  Kimball,  late  Brigham  Young's  first 
counsellor,  filed  in  1869,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  a  return  of  distributive  shares,  subject  to  the 
revenue  tax,  showing  41  children, — 30  sons  and  1 1  daughters, — 5  being  14  years  old,  and  4 
10  years. 

A  remarkableSnstance  of  mort.  in  a  single  family  took  place  early  in  1874  near  Bing- 
hampton,  N.Y.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1873,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holiday  celebrat«l 
the  65th  anniversary  of  their  wedding  at  Downsville,  Delaware  County,  Penn.  At  that 
time  16  children  of  the  family,  of  which  Mr.  Holiday  was  the  eldest,  were  all  living,  and 
14  brothers  and  sisters  of  Mrs.  Holiday  were  also  in  good  health,  and  present  at  the 
anniversary.  In  the  space  of  3  months  thirty — all,  in  fact,  excepting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Holiday — were  reported  to  have  died. 

In  Detroit,  U.S.,  in  1865,  there  was  reported  to  be  existing  a  family  with  six  sets  of 
ehUdren,  Each  parent  had  been  married  three  times,  and  had  children  by  each  marriage. 
They  were  all  living  happily  under  one  roof. 

The  subject  here  naturally  turns  upon  considerations  of  Fecundity,  and  under  that 
head  we  shall  pursue  it.    [Births.]    [Female  Lives.]    [Houses.]    [Population.] 
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FAMILY    ASSURANCE    SO. 


FAMILY  Assu.  and  Sick  Fund  Friendly  So.— Founded  in  1861,  and  inrolled  under  the 
Friendly  Sos.  Acts.  It  advertised  a  cap.  of  ;f  125,000,  in  "shares  of  £i  each,  payable 
by  weekly  deposits."  It  carried  on  bus.  in  the  North  of  £ng.,  and  pub.  a  prosp.  of  a  very 
seductive  character.  A  quarrel  ensued  among  the  parties  concerned,  ana  disclosed 
circumstances  of  villany,  such  as  nothing  but  a  stringent  law  of  libel  could  foster  and 
protect.  In  the  end  the  Sec.  was  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  and  sentenced  to  2  yeais* 
imprisonment. 

FAMILY  and  Commercial  Life.— This  Co.  was  projected  in  1851,  by  Henry  and  William 
Owen  ;  but  in  common  with  some  other  of  their  projects,  it  never  arrived  at  maturity. 

FAMILY  Endowment  So.,  The. — Founded  in  1835,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f 500,000, 
in  5000  shares  of  ;f  100 ;  of  which  £4  was  orig.  paid  up.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the 
Co.  was  that  of  granting  at  or  after  the  time  of  marriage,  endowments  to  the  children 
who  might  issue  therefrom — thus  taking  upon  itself  the  risk  of  productiveness  of  the 
marriage ;  a  class  of  bus.  possessed  of  many  advantages,  and  capable  of  considerable 
development ;  but  attended  with  some  practical  difficulties. 

The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.  bears  date  17  Jan.  1837  ;  but  in  the  mean  time  other  steps 
towards  a  legal  constitution  had  been  taken.  The  shareholders  were  only  to  be  liable  to 
the  extent  of  the  unpaid  cap.  on  their  shares.  And  there  was  power  to  dissolve  the  Co. 
In  1836  the  founders  obtained  a  special  Act  of  Pari.— the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  xxi. — An  Act 
to  enable  the  Proprietors  or  Shareholders  of  the  Family  Endowment  So.  to  sue  and  be  sued  in 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Directors^  or  of  the  Chairman  or  Sec.  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
So.  This  Act  received  the  Royal  Assent  19  May,  1836.  There  are  no  clauses  calling  for 
any  special  comment  here.  The  names  of  the  shareholders  were  from  time  to  time  to  be 
inrolled  in  Chancery.  The  working  prosp.  issued  by  the  directors  contained  the  following 
passages  : 

The  principles  of  Life  Assu.  are,  in  the  present  day,  so  well  understood  that,  to  any  reflecting  mind, 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  its  oenefits  have  not  been  more  eenerallj  appreciated.  That 
scarcely  one  head  of  a  family  out  of  every  hundred  has  yet  availed  himself  of  its  advantages,— whilst, 
in  every  circle,  there  are  so  many  evidences  of  the  uncertainty  of  life,  as  well  as  of  the  distress  and 
sorrow  consequent  upon  the  widow  and  fatherless  beinf^  left  unprovided  for, — is,  indeed,  calculated  to 
excite  the  astonishment  and  regret  of  every  philanthropist,  and  of  every  true  political  economist. 

It  is  surely  the  duty  of  every  individual  who  has  placed  himself  in  the  responsible  position  of  a 
husband  or  father  to  provide  for  those  helpless  beings  whose  dependence  he  acknowledges;  and  nnless 
he  be  possessed  of  a  well  secured  and  sufficient  fortune  for  that  purpose,  there  are  no  means  whereby 
he  can  with  certainty  fulfil  that  duty  except  by  a  life  assu.,  which  of  all  the  plans  suggested  by  wisdom 
for  the  good  of  mankind  is  the  most  efficacious— benefiting  alike  communities  and  individuals,  and 
enabling  every  one  to  improve  the  worldly  condition  of  himself,  and  provide  for  those  dear  to  him  and 
dependent  on  him,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  a  prudent  frugality  proportioned  to  his  means. 

Whv,  then,  is  the  practice  of  life  assu.  not  more  general  ?  Why  do  fathers  who,  during  their  own 
lives,  have  habituated  their  families  to  comforts  or  luxuries,  leave  them  to  the  hardships  of  broken  up 
establishments,  dependence,  and  want  ?  It  is  not  because  they  cannot,  as  a  rule,  afford  to  shelter  them 
from  these  miseries ;  nor  is  it  because  the  prems.  payable  are  too  hign  for  the  advantages  purchased, 
sccinfif  that  the  assu.  reap  the  profits  which  their  systematically  accumulated  pa3rments  yield ;  neither 
is  it  from  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  an  assu.  co.  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  contract,  for 
there  has  never  been  an  instance  of  a  life  assu.  co.  having  failed  to  meet  its  engagements.  What, 
then,  is  the  reason  ?  Is  it  thoughtlessness  ?  Is  it  indifference  to  the  possible,  perhaps  probable,  fate  of 
those  dependent  on  us,  or  is  it  a  selfish  reluctance  to  abridge  any  of  our  present  comforts  for  the  sake 
of  making  a  provision  for  those  who,  some  day,  will  stand  so  much  in  need  of  it  ?  Reader,  candidly 
ask  yourself  these  questions,  and  let  conscience  give  the  answer. 

Turning  to  the  orig.  special  feature  of  the  Co.,  we  find  the  following  T.  of  ann.  prems. 
required  to  ins.  an  endowment  of  £,\QO 
to  each  future  child  on  attaining  the  age 
of  21,  varying,  of  course,  where  the  ages 
of  the  parents  differed  from  those  here 
given. 

This  scheme  proved  a  failure,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  it  was  made 
entirely  dependent  on  ann.  prems.  pay- 
able at  and  after  marriage.  Those  who 
had  children  continued  to  pay  ;  those 
who  had  none  discontinued  their  pol. 
The  Co.,  after  some  20  years'  trial, 
abandoned  it. 

The  Co.  transacted  ordinary  life  bus. ; 
80  p.c.  of  the  profits  being  reserved  for 
parti,  pol. 

A  special  branch  was  formed  for 
India;  and  in  a  prosp.  dated  March, 
1855,  it  is  announced,  "The  extensive 
assurance  bus.  of  the  Agra  and  United 
Service  Bank  has  been  trans,  to  this 
Office ;  and  the  So.  has  branch  estab.  or  agencies  at  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra,  and 
China."  The  Co.  incurred  considerable  losses  during  the  Indian  Mutiny,  1857-9  ;  and 
was  one  of  the  Brit,  offices  which  applied  to  the  Gov.  for  indemnity.     [India.] 

In  1857  the  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  Empire  Life,  founded  1854  :  and  Mr.  Edwin 
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Galsworthy,  who  had  been  the  Act.  and  Sec.  of  that  Co.,  became  the  Act.  of  this  Co. 
The  previous  Act.  was  Mr.  W.  Lewis ;  the  Sec.  Mr.  John  Cazenove. 

In  iS6i  happened  a  most  material  event  in  the  hist,  of  the  Co.  Its  bus,  was  trans, 
to  and  amalg.  with  that  of  the  Albert,  The  reason  assigned  was  the  losses  during  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  which  had  prevented  the  declaration  of  a  bonus  in  1858,  and  would  do 
so  again  this  year.  The  shareholders  were  to  be  paid  off  at  par  (;f  4  p.  share),  and  the 
poL -holders  were  to  parti,  in  the  next  bonus  division  of  the  Albert  The  subject  was 
brought  before  two  meetings  of  the  shareholders  in  regular  form ;  and  the  arrangement 
was  approved  and  carried  into  effect.  In  due  course  the  Co.  was  dissolved,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  its  D.  of  Sett. ;  and  its  affairs  were  supposed 4o  be  finally  terminated. 

The  cost  of  the  amalg.  to  the  Albert,  it  afterwards  transpired,  was  ;f  22,650. 

On  the  17th  Sept  1809,  an  order  was  made  to  wind  up  the  Albert  Co.  Consequences 
soon  developed.  It  was  part  of  the  bus.  of  the  Family  Endcnvnunt  to  grant  annu.  ; 
and  an  indemnity  as  to  these  had  formed  part  of  the  arrangement  with  the  Albert,  On 
the  stoppage  of  the  last-named  Co.,  the  annuitants  fell  back  upon  the  original  Co. ;  and 
apetition  was  filed  by  Gen.  Pott,  the  holder  of  two  such  annu.,  for  wiriding  up  the  Ca 
The  answer  to  the  petition  (on  behalf  of  the  shareholders  in  the  Family  Endowment) 
was  three-fold — i.  That  the  petitioner,  although  originally  a  creditor  of  the  Co.,  had 
ceased  to  be  so,  and  had  novated  his  contract  with  the  original  Co.  for  one  with  the 
Albert  Co.  2.  That  the  Co.  did  not  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the  Cos.  Act  of  1862, 
it  having  been  dissolved  a  year  before  that  Act  came  into  existence.  3.  That  this  was 
not  a  case  in  which  the  Court,  even  if  it  had  jurisdiction,  ought  to  use  it  V.  C.  James 
made  an  order  to  wind  up  the  Co.,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  Co.  had  authorized 
the  Albert  to  receive  prems.  and  discharge  liabilities  under  its  contracts,  the  office  of  the 
Albert  really  became  the  office  of  the  Family  Endowment, 

On  the  24th  Nov.  1869,  an  order  was  accordingly  made  to  wind  up  the  Co.  This 
order  was  confirmed  on  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor.  On  the  passing  of  the  Albert 
Arbitration  Act,  187 1,  the  winding-up  of  the  Co.  was  continued  thereunder. 

One  of  the  earliest  matters  which  came  before  the  Arbitrator  (i  June,  1 871)  was  Lee's 
ease.  Lee  held  200  shares  in  the  F.  Endowment ;  and  was  paid  off  under  the  amalg. 
arrangement  already  cited.  He  did  not  execute  any  D.  of  transfer  of  his  shares  ;  and 
his  name  still  remained  on  the  list  of  shareholders  inrolled  in  Chancery.  His  share- 
certificates  were  given  up  to  the  Albert,  Lord  Cairns  held  that  he  was  still  liable  on  his 
shares.     This  decision  governed  the  other  shareholders. 

The  following  was  the  position  of  the  liq.  of  this  Asso.  on  the  7th  June,  1872,  as  set 
forth  by  Lord  Cairns  in  his  first  award  in  the  Albert  Arbitration: — The  number  of  contri- 
butories  was  62,  in  respect  of  4880  shares,  the  amount  of  share  cap.  for  which  they  were 
liable  being  ;£'488,ooo.  A  call  of;^25  p.  share  had  been  made.  The  nominal  amount  of 
the  call  was  ;f  122,000,  and  the  expected  produce  ;^87,i25;  the  actual  produce  of  the  call 
was  ;f  70,783  8f.  lod.  There  were  no  assets  of  the  So.  other  than  the  produce  of  the  call 
on  the  contributories  and  the  amount  to  be  received  from  the  Albert  Co.  under  its  agree- 
ment to  indemnify.  The  claims  estab.  against  the  So.  were — annuities,  ;f56,S34  5^.  ; 
endowments,  ;f  10^648  5^. ;  total,  ;f67,i82  lOf.  Payment  of  these  claims,  with  int.,  had 
been  directed.  The  following  had  also  been  partly  estimated  and  partly  ascertained: — 
Expenses  of  liq.  in  Court  of  Chancery,  etc.,  ^3032  y.  id. ;  share  of^  promoters'  expenses 
of  Arbitration  Act,  ;f4S3  19J.;  share  of  expenses  of  reconstruction  committee,  ^375  > 
share  of  estimated  expenses  of  execution  of  Arbitration  Act,  ;f  5539  y.  id.  Total, 
;f  9400  6j.  2d. 

The  following  add.  details  were  given  in  the  second  award  of  the  Arbitrator,  1873: — 64 
contributories,  with  4920  shares,  ;^  123,000,  liable  to  a  call  of  £2^  a  share.  Call  paid 
in  full  by  48  contributories  on  31 15  shares,  ;£^77,875 ;  compromised,  6  contributories, 
1025  shares,  ;£" 5664  i^s.  4//.  accepted  in  lieu  of  ^25,625  ;  abandoned,  5  contributories, 
1 10  shares,  ;62,7So;  outstanding,  5  contributories,  670  shares,  ;f  16,750;  aggregate  pro- 
duce of  call,  ;f83,583  %s.  lod.  Claims  estab.:  annuities,  £s(>^S9S  or.  2d. ;  endowments, 
;fii,i25  I4.f. ;  life  policy,  £<)%  i8f.  ;  total,  ;£"67,8i9  12s.  2d..  Int  on  claims, 
/^6i46  19J.  4^  Further  expenses:  Liq.  in  Chancery,  £^S^9  2s.  dd.  ;  promoters* 
expenses,  £^SZ  ^9^-  J  reconstruction  committee,  £yj$  ;  arbitration,  ;f68i5  5^.  9^.  ;  total, 
;fii,i73  y-f"  ^'  Aggregate  amount  of  assets,  ^95,651  y.  ^d.  ;  estimated  balance  of 
assets,  ^  10,5 1 1  5  J.  A  return  of  £^  I  or.  per  share  had  accordingly  been  ordered  to  those 
contributories  who  had  paid  in  full. 

There  is  yet  a  final  award  to  be  made.     [Family  Ins.  ] 
FAMILY   Exchequer   Bill. — An  ins.  asso.  under  this  title  was  projected  in  i860  by 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Tones,  of  the  firm  of  Da  vies  and  Co.,  I,  Finch  Lane,  "Advice  Office  for 
Life  Assurers."     Its  title  was  afterwards  altered  to  the  Family  Exchequer  Life, 
FAMILY   Exchequer   Life   Assu.   Co.— An  asso.  under  this  title  was  advertised  by 

Mr.  G.  W.  Jones  in  i860,  but  appears  never  to  have  been  completely  founded. 
FAMILY  History. — In  the  practice  of  Life  Ins.  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  view  of 
efficient  medical  selection,  to  inquire  into  the  Family  Hist.,  i.e.  the  longevity  or  other- 
wise of  the  parents,  and  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  proposer,  with  a  statement  of 
the  ages  at,  and  causes  of,  death.     In  this  manner  the  hereditary  tendencies,  if  any, 
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towards  disease  may  be  discovered ;  and  much  information  obtained,  which  a  skilful 
medical  examiner  will  know  how  to  apply  to  the  subject  before  him. 

In  many  cases  which  come  before  life  offices  the  personal  history  of  the  proposer 
shows  an  immunity  from  all  disease ;  his  present  health  appears  perfect ;  his  muscular 
system  is  well  developed  ;  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  more  than  ordinary  powers  of 
endurance  j  yet  the  life  is  rejected.  The  agents  are  astonished  ;  the  proposer  himself 
indignant  But  there  is  a  reason  :  the  Family  History  has  disclosed  that  a  latent . 
inherited  tendency  slumbers  within,  against  which  the  co.  has  to  guard.  The  medical 
adviser  has  to  recommend  the  rejection  of  the  life. 

It  Is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  practice  of  making  such  inquiries  should  be 
only  of  comparatively^  recent  adoption.  [Life  Ins.  Proposal  Forms.]  [Medical 
Selection.] 

Dr.  Stephen  Ward,  M.D.,  On  the  Medkai  Estimate  of  Life  for  Life  Assu.,  1857,  says: 

In  consequence  of  the  absolute  influence  of  inheritance  a»  &  predisposing  cause  of  certain  diseases, 
family  hist,  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  medical  estimate  ot  lifo.  It  should  be  fully  elicited 
by  questions  as  to  the  age  and  health  of  parents,  if  living,  or  their  ages  at  dottiik;  aUo,  as  to  the  ages 
at  and  causes  of  death  of  any  brothers  or  sisters  that  may  have  died,  and  the  ages  aad  health  of  sur- 
vivors. Special  inquiries  should,  moreover,  be  BBade  as  to  the  existence  of  consumption  or  matuutf 
in  either  of  the  direct  or  collateral  branches.  Parties  proposing  for  life  assu.  are  aware  that  aa. 
unfavourable  familv  hist,  tells  against  a  life,  and,  consequent^,  at  times  cover  the  existence  of  con- 
sumption by  descrioing  it  under  some  other  name.  Thus,  a  brother  or  a  father  is  said  to  have  died  of 
asthma  or  bronchitis,  when,  on  inquiry,  the  disease  is  found  to  have  been  undoubtedly  phthisis ;  end 
the  very  convenient  expression,  died  ''^at  "or  "  soon  after  childbirth,"  is  constantly  used,  not  neces- 
sarily aesignedlv,  where  the  death  has  been  from  some  constitutional  malady ;  djring  "  in  childbirth," 
meaning  very  onen  some  weeks,  and  "soon  after"  many  months  subsequently  to  that  event  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  not  a  little  tact  and  patience,  and  the  sacrifice  oC  time  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  referee,  are  occasionally  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  ...  In  sosAe  cases  it 
may  be  desirable  to  extend  family  hist,  inquiries  to  the  children  of  the  party  proposm|N  inasmuch  as, 
at  times,  especially  in  such  blood-diseases  as  struma  and  syphilis,  the  condition  of  Ae  efiq^risis 
reflects  light  upon  the  constitution  of  the  parent. 

He  adds  : 

The  medical  referee  will  be  alive  to  the  importance  of  viewing  a  faulty  family  hist,  in  connexion 
with  other  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  occupation.  Thus,  a  stone  mason  or  baker,  who  has  lost 
one  immediate  relative  from  consumption,  is  much  in  the  same  position  as  a  man  who  has  lost  two 
relatives  from  such  cause,  but  is  pursuing  a  healthy  occupation. 

Dr.  Brinton,  in  his  excellent  little  work  :  On  the  Medual  Selection  of  Lives  for  Assu.^ 
3rd  ed.  1 86 1,  says: 

Family  Hist. — Mere  longevity  of  ancestors  is  not  unimportant :  especially  where  (as  is  often  the 
case)  it  appears  to  be  scarcely  explained  by  the  circumstances  in  which  life  has  been  passed.  And 
conversely,  it  is  a  suspicious  fact  to  find  that  the  various  members  of  a  family  have  all  been  cut  off  at 
a  comparatively  early  age— even  though  the  diseases  that  form  the  immediate  cause  of  death  are 
unlikely,  ftom  their  nature  or  variety,  to  have  been  the  result  of  any  definite  tendency  to  this  or  that 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  family.  The  term  old  age,  always  a  relative  one,  often  appears  to  have  a 
meaning  specific  to  different  families.  Of  course,  the  gravity  of  the  suspicion  suggested  by  the  early 
deaths  of  a  ^iven  family  will  vary  with  the  number  of  cases  on  which  it  is  founded ;  with  the  prozimi^ 
of  relationship  (for  example,  is  most  important  in  direct  ancestors,  especially  in  the  father  and  mother); 
and  with  the  nature  of  the  fatal  maladies— being  on  the  whole  most  serious  where  these  belong  to  the 
category  of  diseases  of  old  age,  among  which  we  may  especially  distinguish  cerebral  bxmorrhage, 
paralysis,  and  idiopathic  gangrene. 

The  more  specific  reasons  for  this  part  of  the  inquiry  are  prob.  known  to  all  of  you.^  Certain 
diseases  seem  to  have  a  special  tendency  to  re-appear  in  the  offspring  of  those  affected  with  them. 
And  this  tendency  may  remain  latent  throughout  the  whole  life— that  is.  may  never  be  called  into 
activity  by  circumstances :  we  get  instances  of  "  atavism,"  in  which  the  disease  of  an  ancestor  re- 
appears in  his  or  her  grandchild,  without  visibly  involving  the  immediate  parent  of  the  latter.  In  like 
manner,  the  tendency  may  only  be  exemplified  by  collateral  branches  (for  example,  uncles  and  aunts)  in 
one  generation,  but  equally  affect  the  children  of  the  healthier  individuals  (the  nephews  and  nieces 
of  the  deceased  ones)  in  the  next  veneration.  Hence  we  do  not  look  exclusively  to  the  parents  of  a 
given  Person,  but  rather  to  his  /amilv  in  general.  And  on  the  whole,  the  detection  of  any  one  of 
these  hereditary"  complaints  in  his  family  hist,  indicates  that  he  has  a  higher  liability  to  the  same 
malady  than  the  mass  of  the  community,  wnose  average  mort.  forms  the  basis  of  life  assu. 

Dr.  A-  P.  Stewart,  M.D.,   in  his    Obs.  on  the  Characteristics  of  Assurable  and  NoH" 

Assurable  Lives,''*  1861,  in  considering  "what  is  a  doubtful  life?"  says  : 

z.  What  is  his  family  hist.  ?  If  his  parents,  though  each  of  a  long-lived  race,  have  died  early, 
already  a  suspicion  of  some  family  taint  dawns  upon  one.  If,  in  add.,  we  find  that  one,  two,  three, 
the  majority,  perhaps  almost  all  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  have  died,  suspicion  strengthens  into 
certainty,  if,  still  hirther,  it  appears  that  these  died,  not  in  infancy,  but  at  various  ages  between  10 
and  35,  out  especially  between  x^  and  30,  we  may  almost  conclude,  without  further  inquiry,  that  the 
disease  which  nas  wrought  such  navoc  is  tubercular  consumption. 

Dr.  Christison,  in  one  of  his  Rep.  On  the  Deaths  in  the  Standard  Life  Assu,  Co.  [issued 

before  1865],  says,  the  practical  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  as  to  the  history 

of  the  families  of  698  proposers  in  that  Co.  were  : 

z.  In  the  eighth  part  of  all  proposals  of  assu.  the  family  hist.,  by  showing  the  occurrence  of  one 
case  of  consumption,  will  sound  the  note  of  caution  ;  for  in  one-third  of  these  families,  at  least  one 
more  case  is  likely  to  occur.  Caution  beinr  thus  given,  the  question  of  eligibility  in  the  instazice  of 
any  such  proposal,  will  turn  upon  proof:  wnether  other  cases  of  consumption  have  occurred  in  the 
family ;  whether  the  proposer  by  physical  development,  or  previous  illness,  or  both,  betrasrs  the  family 
infirmity  of  constitution ;  and  whether  these,  or  some  of  these  objections,  are  either  strengthened  or 
counterbalanced  by  the  collateral  circumstances  mentioned  in  my  former  rep. 

a.  Assu.  COS.  who  decline  under-average  risks  should  be  prepared,  as  a  general  rule,  to  decline 
about  a  twenty-fourth  Part  of  all  proposals  on  the  single  ground  of  the  nmily  hist,  presenting  a 
hazardous  risk  from  consumption :  this  hazard  being  shown,  among  other  proofs,  by  two  cases  of  the 
disease  having  occurred  in  the  family  of  a  proposer  of  assurance.  .  .  .  This  rule  has  been  objected 
to  as  a  general  one,  on  the  ground  that  it  circumscribes  too  much  the  transactions  of  an  assu.  co. 
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The  extent  of  the  limitation  is  now  exactly  ascertained,  and  it  embraces  a  24th  part  of  all  proposals. 
This  is  not  so  large  a  proportion  as  the  objectors  must  have  anticipated ;  and  it  is  reduced  to  a  28th  by 
admitted  exceptions. 

3.  But  a  scrutiny  of  the  experience  of  the  Standard  Assu.  Co.  will  show  that  the  rule  is  one 
essential  to  safety.  For,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  29  families  in  which  at  least  two  cases  of  consump- 
tion have  occurred,  there  have  been  13  in  which  at  least  one  other  death  has  occurred  from  the  same 
cause.  In  the  whole  29  families  there  had  been  84  deaths  from  consumption,  or  about  3  on  an  average 
in  each.  In  z6  families  there  had  been  two ;  in  2,  four ;  in  3,  five ;  and  in  i  ei^ht.  Hence,  if  a  deduction 
may  be  drawn  ftota  so  limited  a  scale  of  obs.,  there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  at  least  one  more 
death  will  occur  in  45  p.c.  of  families  in  which  2  members  have  already  died  of  that  disease — provided 
of  course  there  are  survivors  of  the  ages  liable  to  suffer  from  it.  Secondly,  however,  the  note  of 
caution  beine  given,  it  will  be  found  on  careful  inquiry,  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  in 
which  2  deaths  nave  arisen  from  consumption  in  a  proposer's  family,  there  are  other  objectionable 
family  or  personal  points  which  concur  to  render  his  life  ineligible  for  assu.    ... 

Mr.  John  Mann,  Medical  Examiner  for  the  British  Empire  Afut.^  in  his  Contributions 

to  the  Medical  Statistics  of  L,  Assu.,  with  Hints  on  the  Selection  of  Lives y  1865,  says  hereon : 

We  have  placed  in  the  first  rank  the  facts  of  the  family  hist.,  because  until  of  late  years  they  have 
been  the  most  neglected  ;  judged  to  be  of  minor  importance,  and  down  to  the  present  time  we  often 
meet  with  cases  in  which  they  are  utterly  ignored — even  by  men  who  are  intelligent  well-educated 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  .  .  .  We  account  for  this  in  part  by  remembering  that  the 
special  illustrations  of  hereditary  disease  which  present  themselves  in  masses  to  the  medical  officers 
of  the  life  assu.  co.  occur  to  the  ordinary  practitioner  only  in  individual  instances,  and  at  more 
distant  intervals.  In  part  also  because  the  conclusions  that  are  forced  upon  the  mind  by  the  study  of 
family  hist,  are  often  opposed  to  the  wishes,  affections,  and  personal  interests  of  the  student  himself. 

In  the  hist,  of  the  Brit.  Empire  Mut.  up  to  that  date,  67  deaths  had  occurred  from 
phthisis.  The  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  family  hist,  in  each  case  was  this — that  these 
deaths  in  relation  to  the  question  of  hereditary  descent  might  be  divided  into  3  classes. 
I.  Those  in  whom  this  was  more  clearly  estab.  by  the  death  of  one  or  both  parents  from 
phthisis.  To  this  class  belonged  21  cases.  2.  Those  who  might  be  classed  as  doubtful^ 
because  there  was  strong  ground  for  suspicion  that  the  fact  was  essentially  the  same,  but 
that  a  different  name  had  been  given  to  the  disease  ;  or  it  had  been  hidden  under  some 
misleading  description ;  or  attributed  to  some  irrelevant  incident  or  accident ;  or  that  it 
was  connected  with  some  correlative  disease.  To  this  class  were  attributed  23  cases. 
3.  Those  cases  the  hist,  of  which,  as  contained  in  the  office  papers ,  afforded  no  evidence  at 
all  of  a  suspicious  character.  Many  found  in  this  class  would  be  properly  trans,  to  the 
other  classes  if  all  the  facts  had  been  clearly  available.     In  this  class  23  cases  remained. 

These  3   classes  embraced   2607   p.c.  of  the  whole  number  of  deaths  in  the  first 

decennium  of  the  So.  ;  **but  in  consequence  of  their  early  emergence  they  make  up 

77*25  of  our  losses,  that  is,  of  years  deficient  of  the  respective  expectancies  of  these 

classes.*'     Mr.  Mann  adds  : 

When  we  moreover  consider,  that  prob.  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  these  were  deaths  from  inherited 
disease,  we  can  conceive  of  hardly  any  demonstration  thai  could  be  more  impressive  than  is  afforded 
by  these  facts,  of  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  family  hist,  as  an  element  in  the  examination  and 
analysis  of  the  value  of  ecu: h  life  proposal. 

Dr.  Adams  Allen,  in  his  Medical  Examinations  for  Life  Lfis.,  5th  ed.  1869,  speaking 

oi Lnsanity,  says: 

The  family  hist,  first  calls  attention  to  the  point,  as  it  is  well  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
commonly  transmissible  of  affections.  It  is  sate  to  sav  that  in  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  all  cases 
of  obvious  insanity,  its  presence  in  the  family  within  three  generations  can  be  traced.  If  those  slight 
aberrations  of  mind,  or  eccentricities,  which  from  absence  of  existing  causes,  do  not  deepen  into 
such  mania  as  requires  treatment,  were  taken  into  account,  the  proportion  would  certainly  be  largely 
increased. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connexion  that  the  Registers  of  the  Gen.  Registry 
Office,  Somerset  House,  have  now  been  sufficiently  long  in  force — over  a  generation — to 
render  them  available  for  many  of  the  inquiries  suggested  by  the  authorities  here  passed 
in  review.  [Constitutional  Diseases.]  [Consumption.]  [Hereditary  Diseases.] 
[Medical  Selection.]  [Physical  Constitution.] 
FAMILY  Insurance. — The  best  aspect  of  Life  Ins.  is  its  adaptability  as  a  means  of  provi- 
sion for  families  ;  but  that  is  not  the  sense  in  which  we  now  speak  of  Family  Ins.  There 
have  from  time  to  time  been  special  attempts  to  adapt  the  principle  to  family  require- 
ments.    The  early  **  Widows  and  Orphans     funds  were  of  this  character. 

A  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  F.  Sos.  sat  in  1825,  and  to  that  Committee  Mr.  Francis 
Corbeaux,  a  well-known  and  able  writer  on  V.  Statis.  at  that  period,  submitted  the  plan 
of  a  proposed  "Inst,  for  the  Economic  Endowment  of  Unborn  Children,  especially 
Females.  '  It  embraced  the  following  considerations :  I.  The  number  oi  female  children 
issuing  from  each  marriage  ;  which,  after  reviewing  various  available  statistics  to  be 
reviewed  in  our  art.  Fecundity,  he  estimated  at  two.  2.  The  number  who  attain  the 
age  of  21  **  accomplished  years  "  out  of  any  given  number  of  children  bom  alive.  This 
he  found  very  difficult  of  ascertainment — the  Mort.  T.  differed  materially,  and  he  admitted 
that  "there  exists  unquestionably  great  differences  in  the  results  relative  to  the  various 
classes  of  people.**  The  results  before  him  showed  121  females  to  100  marriages  ;  but  he 
thought  the  true  proportion  would  be  105*425.  The  proportion  of  males  would  be  less. 
[Female  Life.]  **  No  inconvenience  can  therefore  arise  from  endowing  the  male 
children  on  the  same  terms  as  the  female  ;  which  indeed  may  be  done  with  add.  profit'* 
3.  As  to  the  prob.  period  at  which,  on  an  average,  the  sums  contracted  for  will  oecome 
payable  to  the  parties.  He  considered,  in  view  of  obs.  made,  that  the  first  child  would 
vol.   III.  II 
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be  bom  on  the  average  2  years  after  marriage  ;  and  that  3  other  children  would  be  subse- 
quently bom  at  intervals  of  2  years  each.  Dealing  with  half  the  children  only,  he  thought 
tney  would  complete  their  majority,  on  an  average,  26  years  after  marriage ;  but  for  safety 
he  assumed  25.  4.  The  husband's  age  at  the  date  of  marriage — for  upon  that  turns  the 
prob.  of  the  period  of  his  surviving  to  pay  the  prems.  He  assumed  28  years  as  the 
average  ;  but  took  30  as  a  ground  of  safety.  5.  In  case  the  payment  of  prems.  was  to 
cease  on  the  life  of  either  the  husband  or  wife  dying,  this  introduced  another  element  of 
calculation.  He  thought  that  the  average  age  must  be  taken  at  28  for  both  parents.  6. 
If  for  safety  this  last  age  be  taken  at  30,  and  the  value  of  the  joint  lives  or  any  interest  in 
them  was  taken  by  the  Northampton  T.,  \ri\h  option  to  the  parties  to  discontinue  the 
payments  either  on  relinquishing  the  benefit  of  the  contract,  or  submitting  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  endowments  originally  stipulated  for,  the  transaction  would  appear  to  be  safe. 
In  his  work  :  On  tht  Natural  and  Mathematical  Laws  concerning  Pop. ^  Vitality ^  and 
Mort.^  etc.,  1 833,  he  reverts  to  the  subject  (chap,  xxiii.),  and  reviews  further  data  relating 
thereto,  more  especially  as  regards  the  ratio  of  births  in  France  ;  while  in  chap.  xxiv.  he 
applies  mathematical  formulae  to  the  elucidation  of  several  of  the  problems  involved. 
Indeed,  he  devises  an  hypothesis  of  gradually  decreasing  power  of  fecundity,  passing 
through  a  period  of  24  years  in  the  case  of  early  marriages.  [Fecundity.]  As  the 
result  of  another  investigation,  he  found  that  after  8  years  and  2  months  from  the  date  of 
marriage,  future  ann.  prems.  might  "equitably  be  resolved  into  a  single  payment," — ^int. 
44  p.c.  (p.  155).  In  chap.  xxix.  he  approaches  the  subject  more  directly  ;  it  is,  **Of  inst. 
founded  on  an  application  of  the  law  of  mort.  ;  and,  in  particular,  of  an  inst  for  assuring 
at  the  time  of  marriage,  endowments  to  the  issue  therefrom."  He  says  at  the  close  of  the 
chap.  : 

.  .  .  The  writer  of  these  pages  has  employed  many  years  in  the  maturing  the  plan  of  an  inst.  on 
the  economic  principle  of  mut.  assu.  fur  providing  at  the  time  of  mam'age,  and  in  behalf  of  the 
children  to  be  born  thereof,  sums  payable  on  their  attaining  any  agreed  year  of  age;  varying  the 
contributions  according  to  the  wife's  age  at  marriage^  and  supplying  optional  modes  of  their 
discharge,  llic  average  of  births  in  ezpcc.  at  each  spect£c  age  of  mamage  being  contracted ;  tho 
proportions  to  each  other,  of  all  births,  male  and  female;  the  proportions  of  individuals  belonging  to 
either  sex,  who,  amongst  any  quantity  of  births,  attain  the  respective  ages  at  which  the  endow,  ma^  be 
rendered  available ;  an  average  period  computed  from  the  time  of  marriage,  and  to  which  all  births 
may  be  referred  ;  lastly,  the  ratio  of  int.  according  to  which  any  accumulation  of  cap.  may  safely  be 
assumed  ;  arc  requisite  elements  from  which  the  principal  T.  have  been  computed  towards  equitably 
regulating  all  transactions  of  the  above  description  ;  and'  it  is  seen  by  the  foregoing  chapters,  th&t 
those  elements  are  susceptible  of  determination  with  sufficient  accuracy.  The  general  object  0/  thai 
concern  is  to  gitard  large  families  front  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ^  and  females  Particularly  against 
a  precarious  dependence  ;  as  also  to  relieve  the  solicitude  of  parents  contemplating  a  numerous 
offspring— the  orig.  contract  providing  for  each  child  in  whatever  numl>er.  The  beneficent  provision 
will  then  be  obtained  at  less  cost  than  through  a  transaction  of  life  ins.,  and  possess  the  advantage  of 
not  requiring  the  pre\'ious  death  of  a  parent.  The  moral  tendency  of  this  proposed  inst.,  toeether 
with  the  permanent  benefit  it  is  intended  to  confer,  cannot  fail  at  length  to  be  appreciated ;  ana  from 
these  benefits  extending  to  all  classes,  the  highest  will  find  an  equal  inducement  to  join  in  the 
Prospective  Endowment  Asso. 

An  intimation  by  way  of  note  is  added,  that  **it  would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the 
author's  views  to  devolve  that  concern  on  four,  or  more,  among  the  leading  asso.  in  the 
British  metropolis  for  ins.  of  lives ; "  or  proposals  **  for  honourable  co-operation  with 
him  "  in  forming  an  independent  asso.  were  invited. 

We  do  not  find  any  further  direct  trace  of  the  proposal ;  which  had  received  at  able 
hands  an  amount  of  elaboration  rarely  bestowed. 

The  Family  Endowment  So.  1835,  propounded,  as  we  have  seen,  a  scheme  for  the 
endowment  of  families,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  children — may  it  not  have  been  the 
preceding,  with  change  of  name  ? 

The  Female  Provident  Asso.  Co.  1855,  embodied  a  scheme  of  provisions  for  unmarried 
daughters. 

The  General  Accident  and  Compensation  Co.  1855,  devised  a  scheme  under  which  the 
parents  and  a  family  of  children  not  exceeding  8,  being  under  21  years  of  age,  might  l)e 
ms.  to  receive  £1000  on  the  death  by  accident  of  any  of  them  by  paying  ;f  18  p. a. 

The  British  Legal  Life,  etc.,  founded  in  Glasgow,  1863,  had  a  scheme  for  Family  Ins.,  of 
which  we  have  given  such  details  as  we  could  obtain  in  our  hist,  of  that  Asso. 

The  National  Life  has  been  contemplating  a  comprehensive  system  of  Family  Ins. 
It  has  resolved  itself  into  a  scheme  of  endowment  on  the  now  customary  plans,  but  at 
reduced  rates.     [Endowments.] 
FAMILY  Physician. — See  Medical  Attendant. 
FAMILY    Protection  Like  Assu.  So. — Projected  in  1848,  and  the  title  regis.,  but  the 

scheme  did  not  proceed  further.  The  title  is  a  good  one. 
FAMINE. — A  people  may  suffer  from  either  of  several  causes,  as — (i)  from  not  having  money 
to  purchase  food,  or  merchandize  to  barter  ;  (2)  by  being  surrounded  with  an  enemy,  and 
all  supplies  of  food  thus  cut  off ;  (3)  by  reason  of  the  non-production  of  the  soil  of  their 
country,  on  which  they  usually  rely  for  food  products.  It  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  we 
here  deal  with  the  subject. 

Famine,  i.e.  failure  of  food  supply,  arises  from  various  circumstances,  as  defective 
agriculture ;  fluctuating  seasons ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  accustomed  labour  in  con- 
sequence of  war,  invasion,  etc.  Also  from  diseases  incident  to  the  principal  articles  of  food. 
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These  causes  being  mostly  local,  the  consequences  may  be  averted  in  several  ways,  viz. 
by  storing  the  surplus  grain  of  abundant  years  ;  by  facilities  of  transport,  etc.  Hence  it 
arises  that  with  an  improving  civilization,  the  severity  of  famine  will  be  considerably 
abated  ;  and  by  means  of  water  storage  and  irrigation,  may,  in  the  countries  which  have 
heretofore  suffered  most,  be  averted. 

Another  consideration  may  be  noticed.  Where  the  people  of  a  country  subsist  usually 
on  high-priced  cereals — as  wheat,  which  is  the  most  expensive  of  all  to  cultivate, — they 
can,  in  the  event  of  scarcity,  fall  back  upon  cheap)er  kinds  of  food,  as  rice,  etc  But 
where  the  people  habitually  live  on  the  cheapest  food,  they  rarely  have  the  resources  in 
times  of  scarcity  for  purchasing  the  higher- priced  food.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  states- 
men and  governments  to  consider  these  questions. 

It  is  a  physiological  fact  that  zymotic  disorders  of  novel  and  destructive  types  are 
generated  among  communities  which  sustain  periodical  famine.  The  death  of  numbers 
from  these  causes  leaves  a  larger  proportion  01  the  food  supplies  to  the  survivors.  In  the 
East  famines  have  been  epidemic  ;  the  West,  with  a  greater  abundance  of  food,  has  been 
scourged  by  the  consequences  which  flow  from  them.  But  the  West,  by  supplying  the 
Eastern  nations  with  food,  may,  hereafter,  escape  these  scourges.  Here  the  doctrine  of 
compensation  works  in  a  circle. 

The  influence  of  famine  upon  the  pop.  of  the  world  is  usually  regarded  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  death-rate  alone.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  birth-rate  is  equally 
affected.  This  will  be  made  apparent  in  a  T.  to  be  given  under  art  Food.  Hence  the 
fear  of  over-pop.  may  be  generally  disregarded. 

In  1749  Dr.  Thomas  Short,  M.f).,  pub.  General  Chronological  Hist.  oftJie  Air^  Weather^ 
Seasons,  Meteors^  etc.^  in  sundry  places  at  different  times^  wherein  he  reviews  the  famines 
and  dearths  which  have  afflicted  the  world.  He  remarks  [vol.  ii.  p.  376]  that  among  the 
signs  of  an  approaching  dearth  are  several  years  of  luxuriant  crops  in  succession.  Malthus 
observes  hereon  [Pop.  7th  ed.  p.  257]:  **  This  obs.  is  prob.  just ;  as  we  know  that  the  gen. 
effect  of  years  of  cheapness  and  abundance  is  to  dispose  a  great  number  of  persons  to 
marry,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  return  to  a  year  merely  of  an  average  crop  might 
produce  a  scarcity. " 

It  has  not  unfrequently  been  contended  that  the  countries  most  subject  to  famine  are 

those  in  which  the  pop.  usually  makes  the  most  rapid  progress.     To  this  it  has  been 

answered — that  the  progress  of  the  pop.  being  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  means  of 

subsistence,  famines  are  a  necessary  consequence ;   hence  the  Malthusian  theory — ^limit 

the  pop.  to  the  resources  of  the  country.     This  is  in  opposition  to  modem  free-trade 

principles.     What  Malthus  does  say  (7th  ed.  1872,  p.  256)  is  : 

Of  the  other  great  scourge  of  mankind,  famines,  it  mav  be  observed  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  increase  of  pop.  should  absolutely  produce  one.  This  increase,  thou|^h  rapid,  is 
necessarily  gradual ;  and  as  the  human  frame  cannot  be  supported  even  for  a  short  time  without  food, 
it  is  evident  that  no  more  human  beings  can  grow  up  than  there  is  provision  to  maintain.  But 
though  the  principle  of  pop.  cannot  absolutely  produce  a  famine,  it  prepares  the  way  for  one:  and 
by  frequently  obliging  the  lower  classes  of  people  to  subsist  nearly  on  the  smallest  quantity  ot  food 
that  will  support  life,  turns  even  a  slight  deficiency,  from  the  failure  of  the  seasons,  into  a  severe 
dearth ;  and  may  be  fairly  said,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  famine. 

He  remarks  also  upon  another  well-known  fact,  and  that  is,  the  rapiditv  with  which 
even  old  States  recover  from  the  desolations  of  war,  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  convul- 
sions of  nature : 

The  traces  of  the  most  destructive  famines  in  China,  Indostan,  Egypt,  and  other  countries,  are,  by 
all  accounts,  very  soon  obliterated ;  and  the  most  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  volcanic 
eruptions  and  earthquakes,  if  they  do  not  happen  so  frequently  as^  to  drive  away  the  inhabitants  or 
destroy  their  spirit  of  industry,  have  been  found  to  produce  but  a  trifling  effect  on  the  average  pop.  of 
any  State. 

In  the  D.  of  Sett  of  the  Atlas  Ins.  Co.,  founded  1808,  among  the  causes  enumerated 
to  justify  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  payment  of  claims,  is  included  that  of  FanUnt, 
[Atlas  Ins.  Co.,  Hist,  of.] 

In  1843  ^^e  Rev.  Rob.  Everest,  Chaplain  to  the  East  India  Co.,  contributed  to  the 
Statistical  Joum.  a  short  paper  :  On  the  Famines  that  have  devastated  India,  and  on  the 
prob.  of  their  being  periodical.     The  author  says  *: 

In  comparing  the  devastating  effects  of  drought,  which  I  have  more  than  once  witnessed  in  India, 
with  the  accounts  of  similar  calamities  in  the  hist,  of  that  country,  it  occurred  to  me  that  no  one  haa 
ever  ascertained  whether,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  such  unfavourable  seasons  had  anything  like  a 
periodical  occurrence.  For  the  purposes  of  such  an  inquiry,  it  was  impossible  to  refer  to  meteoro- 
logical registers  for  a  long  series  of  years,  as  no  such  documents  existed.  The  only  alternative, 
therefore,  was  to  examine  the  prices  of  com  for  as  far  back  as  they  could  be  obtained ;  assuming  that 
they  would  roughly  indicate  the  character  of  the  seasons.  In  support  of  this  course  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  harvests  are  but  triflingly  affected  by  other  atmospherical  circumstances  than 
moisture  and  dryness.  Of  heat  and  sunshine  there  is  always  sufficient  to  bring  the  crops  to  perfection. 

He  then  indicates  the  sources  from  which  he  had  drawn  information,  and  gives  the 

principal  results  as  follows  : 

Great  irregularity  was  observable  in  any  one  list ;  but  the  more  numerous  the  lists  were  from  which 
the  averages  were  taken,  the  greater  was  the  approximation  to  a  regular  ascending  and  descending 
series,  with  recurrences  at  about  8  or  10  years'  distance,  leading  to  the  belief,  that  if  we  could  obtain 
a  correct  measure  of  the  average  atmospheric  chanecs  over  a  considerable  surface  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  those  only  of  particular  localities,  we  should  be  able  to  observe  something  like  regular 
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intervals  in  the  seasons.  .  .  .  Assuming  that  the  variations  in  price  follow  the  variations  of  the 
seasons  as  to  dryness  and  moisture,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  analogous  variations  might  be  observed 
in  the  depths  of  large  inland  seas,  such  as  the  Caspian  and  the  Lakes  of  North  America.    .    . 

He  found  on  consulting  such  authorities  as  were  available  to  him,  that  in  the  great 
lakes  of  America  there  is  a  rise  for  3  years,  and  then  a  corresponding  decline  ;  but  this 
was  not  altogether  uniform,  for  sometimes  the  succession  of  similar  seasons  extended  to 
5  and  even  10  years. 

In  1846  Dr.  Farr  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  a  paper  on :  The  Influence  of 
Scarcities  and  of  the  High  Prices  of  Wheat  on  the  Mort.  of  the  People  of  England,  This 
paper,  which  is  replete  with  statistical  and  other  information  of  value,  will  fall  to  be 
spoken  of  more  particularly  under  our  art  Food  ;  but  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  some 
important  facts  drawn  from  it  in  the  preparation  of  our  T.  of  Famines  given  at  the  close 
of  this  art.  The  author  says:  **I  some  time  ago  examined  nearly  all  the  English 
chroniclers  and  historians,  from  Bede  and  the  Saxon  Chronicle  down  to  Stow  and 
Holingshed,  and  extracted  all  the  passages  in  which  scarcities,  famines,  or  epidemics  are 
mentioned."  We  intend  to  take  a  wider  range,  and  look  into  other  countries  than 
England  :  for  in  truth  famines  more  or  less  seriously  affect  the  pop.  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  entire  world.  The  following  passages  are  appropriate  to  our  present  art.  They 
refer  to  England  only  : 

In  the  nth  and  12th  centuries  a  famine  is  recorded  every  14  years  on  an  average;  and  the  people 
suffered  20  years  of  famine  in  200  years.  In  the  13th  century  my  list  exhibits  the  same  proportion  ot 
famine,  ana  nearly  the  same  number  of  years  of  famine  ;  the  ada.  of  5  years  of  high  prices  makes  the 
proportion  greater.  Upon  the  whole,  the  scarcities  decrease  during  the  j  following  centuries ;  but 
the  average  from  1201  to  1600  is  the  same — namely,  7  famine,  and  10  years  of  famines  in  a  century. 
This  is  the  law  regulating  scarcities  in  Eng. 

The  destruction  of  grain,  of  which  famines  are  the  results,  arises  firom  "  bad  seed-times,"  "  long  and 
severe  winters,"  **  droughts,"  *'  incessant  rains  during  summer  or  harvest,"  "  tempests,"  "  oppression 
of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,"  and  zvmotic  diseases  of  the  wheat  plant — a  great  variety  of  phenomena 
generally  produced  by  causes  beyond  our  knowledge  and  control,  but  subject  to  laws  which  systematic 
agricultural  statistics  will  unfold. 

The  collection  of  the  obs.  loosely  made  by  the  chroniclers,  on  no  well-considered  uniform  plan,  but 
extending  over  several  hundred  years,  not  only  establishes  the  existence,  but  indicates  the  nature  of 
these  laws. 

The  Reg.-Gen.  in  his  9th  Rep.,  pub.  1849,  said  : 

As  statistical  science  and  education  advance,  the  severity  of  se.asons  of  distress — whose  general 
course  can  be  calculated — will  be  diminished  by  mutual  aid  ;  and  provision  will  be  made  in  prosperity 
against  their  recurrence :  as  the  losses  of  shipwreck,  fire,  and  life  to  society  are  mitigated  by  the 
various  classes  of  Ins.     Knowledge  will  banish  panic  and  mitigate  pain. 

Buckle,  in  his  Hist,  of  Civilization^  1857-61,  says  : 

Those  frightful  famines  by  which  Europe  used  to  be  ravaged  several  times  in  every  century  have 
ceased ;  and  so  successfully  have  we  grappled  with  them,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  fear  ot  their 
ever  returning  with  anvthing  like  their  former  severity.  Indeed,  our  resources  are  now  so  great  that 
we  could  at  worst  only  suffer  from  a  slight  and  temporary  scarcity ;  since  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  the  evil  would  be  met  at  the  outset  by  the  remedies  whicli  chemical  science  could  easily 
suggest. 

At  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  at  Manchester,  1866,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton  read  a  paper  on  Famines  in  India^  their  Causes  and  RnncdieSy  wherein  he  gives 
some  important  statistical  information.  Regarding  the  loss  of  property  consequent  upon 
these  Indian  famines,  Col.  Smith  had  estimated  it  in  i860  at  2>%  millions  sterling.  Of 
the  loss  of  public  revenue,  the  Commissioners  estimated  that  in  the  18  years  following 
'833,  in  Guntoor  alone,  there  was  a  loss  of  ;£"900,ooo.  The  writer  said  one  reason 
assigned  for  these  famines  was  the  want  of  water ;  but  there  was  no  such  want  in  India. 
When  Guntoor  lost  200,000  by  famine,  a  river  was  flowing  through  it  which  never  failed, 
and  which  in  a  single  day  carried  to  the  sea  4000  million  cubic  yards  of  water  ;  and  as 
6000  cubic  yards  will  secure  a  crop  of  rice  on  an  acre,  water  enough  was  running  to  waste 
in  that  one  river  in  a  day^  in  that  very  district,  to  secure  700,000  acres  of  rice,  the  food 
of  2^  millions  of  people  for  a  year.  A  single  day's  water  would  thus  provide  food  for 
five  times  the  whole  pop.  of  that  district.  The  sole  cause  of  the  famine  was  that  the  untter 
was  not  distributed  over  the  land.  There  was  indeed  food  in  abundance  in  other  parts  of 
India  ;  but  there  arose  the  difficulty  of  transit.  The  irrigating  canals  might  be  made 
available  to  overcome  this  difficulty—  so  that  the  storage  of  water  would  meet  and  over- 
come a  double  difficulty.  He  showed  that  in  many  districts  the  works  required  might 
easily  be  earned  out  at  a  profit. 

In  1873  Mr.  W.  Tayler  read  before  the  East  India  Asso.  in  Lond.  a  paper,  Famines 
in  India  ;  their  Remedy  and  Prez>eution,  This  paper  is  pub.  in  the  Trans,  of  the  So.,  and 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  practical  knowledge  it  displays. 

In  view  of  references  from  other  parts  of  this  work,  we  propose  to  construct  a  T.  of 
Famines^  made  up  from  all  available  authentic  sources.  It  will  be  found  that  famines, 
pestilences  and  earthquakes  frequently  accompany  each  other.  In  St.  Matthew  xxiv.  7  : 
There  shall  be  famines^  and  ptstilc7tccs^  and  earthquakes  in  drivers  places.  Again,  in  St. 
Luke  xxi.  11 :  And  great  earthquakes  shall  be  in  diz'crs  places^  and  famines  and  pestilences; 
and  fearful  sights  and  great  sigtu  there  shall  befom  heaven.  [  Earthquakes.]  [Plagues.] 
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Famines  of  the  World — Chronological  Table. 

B.C.  .  The  Scriptures  speak  of  several  famines  which  have  been  in  Palestine  and  in 
the  neighbouring  countries,  as  that  in  the  time  of  Abraham  {Gen.  xii.  10),  and 
again  in  the  time  of  Isaac  {Gen.  xxvi.  i). 

1708  Fgypl — The  seven  years  famine  ifien.  xli.  27)  began  this  year. 

493  Rome — Visited  by  a  famine. 

436  ^<?w/— Famine.    Thousands  of  people  threw  themselves  into  the  Tiber. 

A.D. 

6  Rome — Famine. 

10-15    Ireland— K  general  fruitlessness,  giving  rise  to  famine  and  great  mort, 

42  Jitdea — "  Desolated  by  a  famine. 

51  Greece — Famine. 

54  England — Grievous  famine. 

76  Ireland—  Great  scarcity. 

104  England  and  Scotland. 

107  Britain — From  long  rains. 

119  Britain  —After  a  pillar  of  fire  seen  several  nights  in  the  air. 

1 5 1  IVcdes — Grievous. 

160  ^/»f/(fltw</— Multitudes  starved. 

1 73  England — After  severe  frost  and  snow. 

175  Rome — Famine. 

192  Ireland — General  scarcity  ;  bad  harvest ;  mort  and  emigration,  **  so  that  lands 
and  houses,  territories  and  tribes,  were  emptied." — First  notice  of  Emigration. 

228  Scotlaftd — "  Thousands  were  starved." 

238  Scotland — *  *  Most  grievous- " 

259  IVales — Thousands  were  **  pined  to  death." 

272  Britain — People  ate  the  bark  of  trees  and  roots. 

288  Britain — Famine  all  through. 

298  Wales — After  a  comet, 

306  Scotland — ^Thousands  died  ;  **most  grievous  and  fatal"  for  4  yt^LXs.— {Short.) 

307  Asia  Minor — A  famine  prevailed  in  Cappadocia. 

310  England — 40,000  perished.     [Short  gives  this  in  a.d.  338.] 

336  Syria — Also  plague. 

370  Phrygia — Awful  famine. 

381  Among  the  Goths  "terrible." 

410  ^<>/r//— Followed  by  a  plague. 

434  Italy — Famine. 

439  Britain — After  a  comet. 

450  Italy — "^Mien  parents  ate  their  children. — {Du/resnoy.) 

466  Britain^**  And  bad  fatal  air."— (5'-*^r/.) 

475  Northern  Nations — A  famine,  partly  from  locusts. 

480  Scotland — After  a  comet. 

484  Africa — From  drought. 

5 1 5  Britain— ^^  Most  afflictive." 

520  Venice— K  famine.     The  city  relieved  by  Theodoric  the  Great. 

523  Scotland-^  *  *  Terrible. " 

527  North  Wj/^"— Famine. 

531  Sotith  Wales — And  a  small  plague. 

535  /r«'i2«</— Destruction  of  food  and  scarcity,  lasted  4  years. 

537  Scotland — Dearth  ;  also  in  Wales. 

538  Italy — Great  famine. 
547  Italy — Famine. 

576  Scotlatid—'*  Fatal." 

590  England— Trom  a  tempest  that  raised  a  great  flood. 

592  England— DroM^i  from  lOth  January  to  Sept. ;  and  locusts. 

600-4  /^rfl«^^— Famine. 

605  England— From  heat  and  drought. 

625  Britain — Grievous. 

664  Ireland— Great  famine  preceding  second  appearance  of  Buidhe  Chonnaill. 

667  Scotland — ^Grievous. 

669  France — Great  famine. 

„  Ireland— QrcaX  scarcity,  and  in  following  year. 

680  Britain — From  3  years*  drought. 

683  Syria  and  Libya — Famine. 

695  England  )  Famine  and  pestilence  during  3  years— "so  that  men  ate  each 

700  Ireland     j      other.'* 

703  Itctly — Three  years*  famine. 

712  Wales — Famine. 

718  5"rra(X— Famine. 

730  Eng/and^  Wa/et,  and  Scotland— Grtal  tamine. 
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746 
748 
759 

768 
772 

774 
791 

792 

793 
803 

822-3 

824-5 
836 

845 
850 

851 
856 

863 

868 

872 

873 

879 
883 

887 

890 

895-7 
896^ 

898 

900 

931 
932 
936 

945-6 
946 

954 
962 

963-4 

968 
969 

975 


it 


976 

987 
988 

989 

1004 
1005 

1008 
IOI2 
IOI6 

1025 
103 1 

1035 
1042 


1047 
1050 
105 1 
1055 
1058 
1064 

XO68 


IVa/es—VcaiTih. 

Scotland—  Famine. 

Ireland — Great  famine  throughout  the  kingdom  :  and  more  or  less  for  several 

years. 
Ireland — Famine  and  an  earthquake. 
Ireland — Famine  from  drought 
Scotland^''  With  plague." 
Wales — Grievous. 
Scotland — Dearth. 

England — "After  many  meteors  ;"  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Scotland^'' Im^Xotr 

England^^*' Thousands  starve ;  '*  also  in  Scoildnd  according  to  Short. 
Ireland— OxtaX  dearth. 

Wales — "The  ground  covered  with  dead  bodies  of  men  and  beasts." — {Short, 
Bulgaria — Great  famine. 
Paris — Famine  prevailed. 
Italy  and  Germany — Famine. 
Scotland — A  4  years*  famine  began. 
Scotland — With  a  plague. 
Paris — Suffered  again  from  famine. 
England — "  From  ugly  loccusts." 
Paris — Suffered  again  from  famine. 
Universal  famine  prevailed, 
y/a/^— "Terrible.^' 
England — "Grievous  2  years.*' 
Scotland — Great  dearth. 
Ireland — Famine  from  invasion  of  locusts. 
Paris — This  city  again  suffers  from  famine. 
France — **  Sore  "  famine. 
England — Famine. 
Wales — Famine. 
France^-  Famine. 
Scotland — After  a  comet ;  4  years,  "till  people  began  to  devour  one  another." 

--{Short.) 
France — Famine. 
//^/^^«»  Shocking.'* 

England^  Wales  and  Scotland — Great  famine  which  lasts  4  years. 
England — Famine  caused  by  frost. 
Ireland — An  intolerable  famine  —  *  *  so  that  parents  sold  their  children   for 

food.** 
Europe — Chiefly  Germany  and  Scotland, 
England^**  KM  grain  burnt  by  the  winds.'* — {Short,) 
Paris — A  great  number  of  inhabitants  carried  off  by  famine. 
England — Famine  scoured  the  hills. 

England — This  was  the  "great  famine*' — micla  hungor, — {John  of  Brompton.) 
Albania — Dearth. 

England — From  rains  and  barren  land. 
England — **  Grievous,  from  a  rainy  winter ;  bad  spring  ;  neither  ploughing  nor 

sowing ;  snowy  harvest** 
England^**  Such  a  famine  prevailed  as  no  man  could  remember.** 
England^** This  year  was  the  great  famine  in  England.**    Sweyn  the  Dane 

quits  in  consequence. 
Wales — Attended  with  plague. 

England — Germany — Endless  multitudes  died  of  famine. 
Europe^Awful  famine  throughout  Europe.     "Hails,  thunder,  and  lightning." 

—{Short.) 
England— From  rains ;  and  plague. 
England — From  great  rains  and  locusts. — {Short, ) 
Byzantine  Empire — Visited  by  famine. 
England^ A\i}\xt  this  time  such  a  famine  came  on  that  a  sextarius  of  wfieat, 

which  is  usuallv  a  load  for  one  horse,  sold  for  5  solidi  and  more. — {Henry 

of  Huntingdon^    Lasted  7  years. 
Ireland — Great  famine  and  snow ;  also  in  England  from  snow  and  frost. 
England — Great  famine  and  mort. ;  from  barrenness  of  the  land. 
Mexico — Famine  which  caused  the  Toltecs  to  migrate. 
England — Famine  after  a  comet — lasted  2  years. 
/liAiW— Grievous  famine. 
Egypt — Another  terrible  famine,  which  lasted  7  years.    The  people  driven  to 

terrible  expedients. 
England^-YzxDc^t  and  plague  after  a  severe  winter. 
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1069  -f/f^/a/zt/— Normans  desolated  England,  and  in  the  following  year  famine  spread 
all  over  England,  **so  that  man,  driven  by  hunger,  ate  human,  dog,  and  norse 
flesh  ;"  some  to  sustain  a  miserable  life  sold  themselves  for  slaves. 

1073  England — Famine  followed  by  mort.  so  fierce  that  the  living  could  take  no  care 
of  the  sick,  nor  bury  the  dead. —  {Jlenry  of  Huntingdon,') 

1078         Constantinopli — **From  the  multitudes  of  strangers." — {JShori.) 

1080         Denmark — Famine. 

1086  England— K  great  murrain  of  animals,  and  such  intemperate  weather  that  many 

died  of  fever  and  famine. — {Henry  de  Knyghton.)     Excessive  rains. — {Short,) 

1087  ^«^/a//</— Pestilence  followed  by  famine  ;  great  suffering. 

,,  Detimark — King  Olaf  II.  sumamed  the  "Hungry,"  in  consequence  of  famine  in 

his  reign. 
1093         England— QxesX  famine  and  mort. — {Simo,) 
1096         England — "Heavy-timed  hunger  that  severely  oppressed  the  earth." — {Saxon 

Chronicle.)     Summer  rain,  tempests,  and  bad  air. — {Short,) 

1099  England — Famine  from  rains  and  floods. 

1 100  Antioch — Famine. 

1 106         England — From  barren  land  ;  then  plague. 

1 1 1 1         England — Winter  long  and  very  severe ;  great  scarcity  followed. 

11 16  Ireland — Great  famine,  "during  which  the  people  even  ate  each  other." 

1 1 17  England — From  tempest,  hail,  and  a  year's  incessant  rains. 
1 1 20         Jermalem —  *  *  Plague  of  mice  and  locusts." — {Short. ) 

1 121-2     England — "Great  famine  from  long  and  cruel  frosts." 

1 123-4     France  and  Germany — Famine  from  terrible  weather;    "greatest  plague." — 

{Short.) 
1 1 24         Englaftd — "Such  a  famine  prevailed  that  everywhere  in  cities,  villages,  and 

cross-roads  lifeless  bodies  lie  unburied." 
112$         England— GrtdX  fkKKi  on   St.    Lawrence's  Day  ;  famine  in  consequence  of 

destruction  of  crops,  etc 
1 1 26         England — Incessant  rains  during  the  summer,  "when  followed  in  all  England 

a  most  unheard-of  scarcity.     A  scxtarius  of  wheat  sold  for  20  shillings.' 
1 1 30- 1     Rome — Great  famine . 
''35~7     England — Great  drought  and  famine. 
1 141         England — Famine,  said  to  have  lasted  12  years. — (Short.) 
1 146         France — Famine. 
1 1 5 1  -2     Europe  and  Palestine— Famine. 

1 1 53  Ireland — Great  famine  raged  in  Munster,  and  spread  all  over  Ireland. 

1 1 54  England— YxQva  rains,  frost,  tempest,  thunder,  and  lightning. 
1 157         Italy — After  great  snow  and  frost. 

1 162         Said  to  have  been  a  great  famine  all  over  the  world!  ■  • 

1 1 75  England — Pestilence  followed  by  great  dearth. 

1 176  IVales — A  great  famine  and  mort. 

1 183         England  and  H^ales — A  great  famine  severely  afflicted  both  England  and  Wales. 

1 1 80         Ireland — Great  scarcity  of  food  in  North  of  Ireland. 

1 193-6  England^  France — Famine  occasioned  by  incessant  rains.  "The  common  people 
{vulgus  pauptrum)  perished  everywhere  for  lack  of  food ;  and  on  the  foot- 
steps of  famine  the  fiercest  pestilence  followed,  in  the  form  of  an  acute  fever." 
-^{IValter  Hemingford, ) 

1200         Ireland — "A  cold,  foodless,  year." 
,,  ^gyP^ — Famine  of  great  severity  from  deficient  rise  of  the  Nile. 

1203         England — A  great  mort.  and  famine,  from  long  rains. 
„  Ireland — A  great  famine — "so  that  the  priests  ate  flesh  meat  in  Lent" 

1209         England — Famine  from  a  rainy  summer  and  severe  winter. 

1224         England — A  very  dry  winter  and  bad  seed-time,  whence  followed  a  great  famine. 

1227         Ireland — A  great  famine  throughout  the  country. 

1230         Rome — AfVer  a  deluge  of  the  Tiber. 

1235  England^P amine  and  plague  ;  20,000  persons  die  in  London  ;  people  cat 
horse-flesh,  bark  of  trees,  grass,  etc. — {Short.) 

1239         England— Great  iwamet  "people  eat  their  children."— (^/i^r/.) 

1243         Hungary — Great  famine  from  Tartar  invasion. 

1248  Germany — Famine. 

1252  England— ^o  rain  from  Whitsuntide  to  Autumn ;  no  grass ;  hence  arose  a  severe 
famine ;  great  mort.  of  man  and  cattle ;  deamess  of  grain  and  scarcity  of  fruit. 

1257  Englafid—The  inundations  of  autumn  destroyed  the  grain  and  fruit,  and  pesti- 

lence followed. 

1258  Engla^ul— North,  winds  in  spring  destroyed  v^etation ;  food  failed,  the  preceding 

harvest  having  been  small,  and  innumerable  multitudes  of  poor  people  died. 
50  shiploads  of  wheats  barley\  and  bread  were  procured  from  Germany;  but 
citizens  of  Lond.  were  forbidden  by  proclamation  against  dealing  in  same. 
1262         Ireland— Great  destruction  of  people  from  plague  and  hunger. 
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Sicify — Terrible  famine  ;  also  in  VientM. 

England— X  violent  tempest  and  inundation,  followed  by  a  severe  famine  in  the 

entire  district  of  Canterbury. 
Ireland — Pestilence  and  famine  in  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Poland—  Famine. 

England — Short  speaks  of  a  23  years'  famine  commencing  this  year. 
England — A  tempest  destroyed  the  seed,  and  com  rose  to  a  great  price. 
England— Sey ere  famine  ;  many  thousands  of  the  poor  died. 
England— 'iio  grain  or  fruits,  "so  that  the  poor  died  of  hunger." — {Camden  ) 

Hail,  great  concussion  of  elements. —  {Short.) 
Ireland — Great  dearth  during  this  and  the  previous  and  following  years. 
Scotland — "Calamitous"  famine. 
Persia  ravaged  by  famine  and  pestilence. 
England^  Scotland^  Ireland — Famine. 
England — Grain  spoiled  by  the  rains.     Famine  **so  dreadful  that  the  people 

devoured  the  flesh  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  and  vermin."    ParL  attempted  to  lix 

prices ;  and  failed. 
Irelatid — Famine  and  various  distempers. 
Thnringia^  Poland^  Silesia — Lasted  years  in  Lithuania. 
England — Universal  dearth,  and  such  a  mort.,  particularly  of  the  poor,  followed, 

that  the  living  could  scarcely  bury  the  dead.     Royal  proclamation :  no  more 

beer  to  be  made. 
Ireland — Great  dearth.     Eight  captured  Scots  eaten  at  siege  of  Carrickfergus. 
Ireland — A  great  famine  throughout  the  country  in  consequence  of  Bruce's 

invasion. 
England — Famine  again  ;  this  is  regarded  by  some  writers  as  the  last  serious 

famine  in  this  country. 
Ireland — A  peck  of  wheat  sold  for  32j. 
England — Famine  occasioned  by  long  rains. 
Scotland — Desolated  by  a  famine, 
China— A  famine  occasions  a  pestilential  epidemic. 
Ireland — A  general  famine. 
England,  Scotland— Grcsii  dearth  in  this  and  following  year.   People  ate  horses, 

dogs,  cats,  etc.,  to  sustain  life. — (Ilolinshed.) 
Barbary — Grain  exported  from  England,  causing  dearth  here. 
England,  France— QrtaX  famine.  — (-A^n/zw.) 
Poland — Famine. 

England — Great  pestilence  among  men  and  larger  animals ;  followed  by  in- 
undations and  extensive  destruction  of  grain.     Corn  very  dear. 
Italy — Famine. 

England — Great  famine  arising  from  scarcity  of  money  to  buy  food. 
England— Gresit  scarcity  for  2  years  ;  people  ate  unripe  fruit,  and  suffered 

greatly  from  **  Flux."    The  Corp.  of  Lond.  advanced  money  and  com  to  the 

poor  at  easy  rates. — (Stow.)    Short  attributes  the  famine  of  these  3  years  to 

the  **  hoarding  of  com." 
Ireland — **  A  great  famine." 
England — Famine  from  great  rains. 
Scotland — Dearth. 
/r^/a«</— Famine  of  great  severity. 
Englafid — Wheat  rose  from  its  ordinary  price  of  41.  to  41.  6d.  per  quarter  to 

26r.  8</.     Bread  was  made  from  fem-roots. — {Stow.)    Rains  and  tempests. — 

{Short.) 
England— K  scarcity.     Scotland — A  famine. 
Sweden — A  famine. 
Ireland— GresiX  famine  in  the  spring. 
England — "Famine  sore." 

Ireland — Such  a  famine  that  it  was  called  "The  Dismal  Year.'* 
Ireland — "Intolerable  famine  throughout  all  Ireland — many  perished." 
England— F&mme  and  mort 
Irelattd — A  great  famine. 
England — Severe  famine. 
\  "eft  ice — Famine . 

Sardinia — The  island  desolated  by  a  famine. 
England'- \  wonderful  dearth  and  extreme  prices. 
England— Y^^ti\\nt  from  neglect  of  agriculture. 
Englanti—¥:im\\\e.  from  great  rains,  bad  and  inconstant  seasons ;  heat  and  long 

south  winds. — {Short.) 
Lofidon — Famine  and  pestilence  said  to  have  taken  off  20,000  people. 
British  Isles — Extended  famine. 
Persia — Desolated  by  famine  and  plague. 
Hungary  —Famine. 
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1586         Ireland — Extreme  famine  consequent  on  the  wars  of  Desmond.     Muman  flesh 

said  to  have  been  eaten.     Also  in  England, 
1588-9     Ireland — Great  famine  period,  "when  one  did  eate  another  for  hunger." 
1 591         Italy — Famine. 
1 594         England  and  Hungary — Famine. 
1595-6     lialy^  Germany y  etc, — Famine. 
1598         Pegu — Very  severe. 
1600         Russia—Yzxtixtit,  and  plague,  of  which  500,000  die,  and  30,000  in  Livonia;  also 

in  England^  **cold,  dry  summer." — \Skort.) 
1601-3     Ireland^QxtsX  scarcity  and  want     Cannibalism  again  reported. 
1 6 10         Dresden — Visited  by  famine. 
1630         England— "Dtzxi^a. ;  bread  made  of  turnips,  etc. 

1649         Scotland  and  North  of  England — **  From  rains  and  wars" ;  also  following  year. 
1 650- 1      Irdand — A  famine  throu^out  the  country.     Sieges  of  Limerick  and  GaJway. 
1656         Rome — Famine  for  2  years. 
1690         Ireland^¥zsnvn<&  and  disease. 

„  Italy — From  rains. 

1 693         France — A  wfu  1  famine. — ( Voltaire. ) 
1694-9     Scotland^Tzmme  ;  England-^^^KsA  dearth,  **from  rains,  colds,  frosts,  snows  ; 

all  bad  weathers." — {Short.) 
1 700         England — From  rain  and  cold  of  previous  year. 
1 709         France — A  severe  famine  throughout  the  kingdom. 

,,  Scotland — From  rain  and  cold  ;  also  in  England, 

171 1  Camiola — Famine  from  rain  and  mildew ;  continued  several  years. 

1727-9     /r<?/<ti/f</— Com  very  dear.     **  Many  hundreds  perished."    Emigration. 
^739         France — A  severe  famine. 

1739-40  Ireland — Potatoes  destroyed  by  frost ;  wheat  421.  per  kilderkin. 
1 740-1     England — "  From  frost,  cold,  exporting  and  hoarding  up  com." — {Short >^ 
1 74 1         Scotland — From    '*  terrible  shake-winds  when  com  was  ready  for  reaping." 
1748         ^/afp/<j«i/— Extended  famine.  [— (.S*<7r/.) 

1765         Ireland— GreaX  scarcity ;  distilling  and  export,  of  com  prohibited  by  Act  of  ParL 

1770  Bengal — Devastated  bv  famine  ;  **  one-third  of  the  pop.  reported  as  perished." 
„             Bohemia — Famine  and  pestilence  said  to  carry  off  168,000  persons. 

„  Russia  and  Poland— Yzmxnt  and  pestilence  carry  off  some  20,000  people. 

1 77 1  Italy — Failure  of  harvest. 

1775         Cape  de  Ferde— Great  famine — 16,000  people  perish. 

1 789         France — Grievous  famine ;  province  of  Rouen. 

1 795         England — Scarcity  of  food  severely  felt. 

1 799         llindostan — Famine  in  district  of  Midnapore. 

1801  United  Kingdom — Great  scarcity  ;  flour  obtained  from  America  ;  Committees  of 

both  Houses  of  Pari,  were  appointed  to  iiiquire  into  means  of  supplying  food. 
1803         Khandesh  {Hindostan) — A  famine  carried  off^a  large  number  of  the  pop. 
1810         India — North-west  Provinces;  from  2  to  8  p.c.  of  the  pop.  died;  90^000  in  one 

central  district  alone. 

181 2  United  Kingdom — Great  scarcity  in  England  and  Ireland. 

181 3  /'<;/((im/— Suffered  from  famine,  consequent  upon  an  inundation. 

1 81 3-4     Goojerat  {Hifidostan) — This  province  suffered  from  severe  famme. 
1822         /r^/<i/i</— Dreadful  famine,  produced  by  failure  of  potato  crop. 

1 83 1  Ireland— 'Yzmme  ;  Pari,  granted  ;f 40,000  for  relief;  ;f  74,410  subs,  in  Eng. 

1832  Madras — Famine  in  distnct  of  Guntoor  ;  about  200,000  perished. 

1845  /r^/<i»^/— Famine  ;  the  Gov.  expends  ;f  850,000  in  relief  of  sufferers. 

1 846  Belgium — Severe  famine ;  but  relieved  from  supplies  from  neighbouring  countries. 
1846-7     Ireland — Great  potato  famine  ;   Pari,  advanced   nearly  ^  10^000,000 ;  about 

275,000  persons  are  supposed  to  have  perished.  The  famine  in  the  whole 
lasted  over  nearly  6  years ;  the  pop.  became  reduced  by  about  2,500,000. 
The  emigration  to  America  was  1,180,409,  and  1,029,552  are  said  to  have 
died  frx>m  starvation  and  pestilence  consequent  upon  it.  This  is  prob.  over- 
stated. It  is  further  said  that  about  25  p.c.  of  the  emigrants  died  within  12 
months  of  leaving. 

1 86 1  India — Famine  in  North-west  Provinces ;  failure  of  crops  ;  thousands  starved. 
Subs,  in  Eng. 

1866         ^<wffl/— Awful  famine  in  Orissa ;  1,500,000  reported  to  have  perished. 

187 1-2     Persia — Severe  famine. 

1874  Bengal— Yamvcit  arising  from  drought  The  Gov.  took  early  measures,  and  at 
a  cost  of  ;£6,50o,ooo  organized  a  system  of  relief.  About  1,000,000  tons 
of  rice  were  carried  into  the  distressed  districts ;  and  about  loo^ooo  remained 
after  relief  concluded. 

^874-5  Asia  Minor — Severe  famine ;  great  efforts  made  by  Turkey  to  alleviate;  also 
subs,  raised  in  Eng.   Deaths  up  to  July,  1874  {JTimeSy  31  Mar.  1875),  150,000. 

[We  fear  this  T.  must  not  be  regarded  as  complete ;  but  the  materials  lie  scattered ;  and 
farther  time  and  attention  may  yet  be  spent  upon  it.    It  is  a  nucleus.] 
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The  following  special  literature  on  Famines  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  desire  to 
pursue  the  subject  further. 

1584,  by  John  Udall  :  TTie  true  Reitudie  against  Famine  and  Warres  ;  five  Sermons 
vpon  the  first  chap,  of  the  Pi'ophecie  of  Joel. 

1586,  printed  by  Christopher  Barker :  Orders  deuised  by  the  Especial  Commandment  of  the 
Qttecfu's  Majcstiefor  the  Relief e  and  State  of  the  present  Dearthe  of  Graine  within  the  Realme, 

1 593,  by  the  same :  77te  Refiewing  of  certaine  Orders  devised  by  the  spcciall  Comande- 
ments  of  the  Queette's  Majestie  for  the  Relief e  and  Stay  of  the  present  dearth  of  Grain 
within  the  Realme :  in  the  yeere  of  our  Lord  1586  ;  now  to  Se  again  executed  this  year  1594^ 
vpon  like  occasions  as  ivere  seene  t/ie  formere  yere:  with  an  addition  of  some  other  particular 
Orders  for  Reformatioft  of  the  great  abuses  in  ale-houses^  and  such  like. 

1597,  Peter  Baker  pub.  (prob.  a  sermon) :   The  Prophecy  ofAgabus,  concerning  Famine, 

1595,  Jerom  Benzoni  pub.  in  Venice:  Iractatus  de  Fugd^  in  quo  explicatur  quid 
Principes  et  Reef  ores  Ecclesiastici  et  civiles  debeant  agere^  tempore  pestis,  famis^  ethelli.  4to. 

1596,  Dr.  William  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Lincoln,  pub. :  Tratislation  of 
three  Sermons  on  Famine  and  Dearth  of  Victuals^  by  Lavater  L. 

Same  year  there  was  pub.  by  —  Plates :  Sundrie  nezv  and  artificial  Remedies  against 
Famine, 

161 1,  Arthur  Standish  pub.  :  77ie  Commons  Complaint  concerning  the  Waste  of  JVoods, 
and  the  Dearth  of  Victuals  ;  with  four  Remedies  for  the  same, 

1627,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gouge  pub. :  God's  three  Arrows^  Plague^  Famine,  and  Sword. 

1 63 1,  Etlward  Howe  pub.  :  A  Collection  of  the  most  remarkable  Dearths  and  Famines. 

1643,  Thomas  Nutt  pub. :  Nineteen  Propositions  for  the  Deliverance  of  City  and  Country 
from  fear  of  Sword  and  F'amine. 

1654,  Rice  Evans,  **a  Welsh  conjurer,'*  pub.:  Mr,  Evafi^  and  Mr,  Pennington'' s 
Prophesie  concerning  seveti  years  of  Twenty  and  seven  years  of  Famine  and  PestUence. 

171 1,  the  Rev.  John  Hildrop  pub.  :  A  Treatise  of  the  three  Evils  of  the  last  Times,,  the 
Sword f  the  Pestilence,  and  the  Famine, 

1763,  Charles  Churchill,  **an  English  poet  of  unquestionable  genius,*'  pub.:  7^e 
Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  Scots  Pastoral, 

1765,  was  pub.  by  Davis  :  Authentic  Accounts  of  the  price  of  Wheat,  Bread,  and  Malt, 
etc;  and  also  a  true  relation  of  Dearths  and  Famines, 

1796,  there  was  pub.  by  **  W.  A." :  Injuries  of  the  Public,  the  Cause  of  Famine, 

1800,  there  was  pub.  anonymously  :  The  cause  of  the  present  threcUened  Famine  paced  to 
its  real  source,  viz.  an  actual  depreciation  of  our  circulating  medium,  occasioned  by  the 
Paper  Currency,  with  which  the  War,  the  shock  given  to  public  credit  in  1 794,  the  stoppage 
of  the  Bank  in  1797,  and  the  Bankruptcies  in  Hamburgh  in  1 797,  inundated  the  Country 
to  accomtnodate  Gov.,  and  enable  the  merchants  to  keep  up  the  price  of  their  merchandize, 
shewing  by  an  Arithmetical  Calculation  founded  on  facts,  the  extent,  nay,  the  very  mode  of 
the  progress  which  the  paper  system  has  made  in  reducing  the  People  to  Paupers.  With  its 
only  apparefit  practicable  remedy.    Jordan,  8vo. 

Same  year :  A  Maximum,  or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Famine  ;  addressed  to  the  Brit, 
People.     Wright,  8vo. 

Same  year,  by  George  Edwards,  M.D. :  Effectual  means  of  providing  against  the  Dis' 
tresses  apprehended  from  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  different  articles  of  Food. 

1 80 1,  by  the  last-named  author:  PrcuticcU  means  of  counteracting  the  present  scarcity, 
and  preventing  Famine  in  the  future. 

Same  year,  anon. :  Humane  Suggestions  to  Members  of  the  first  Imperial  Pari.,  or  an 
Appeal  to  the  Ministry  ;  being  urgent  Reasons  for  Credit  and  Famine. 

1804,  Archibald  Duncan,  "of  the  Royal  Navy,"  pub. :  TheMaritur^s  Chronicle,  being 
a  collection  of  the  most  interesting  Narratives  of  Shipivrecks,  Fires,  Famines,  and  other 
calamities  incidetU  to  a  life  of  maritime  enterprise,  **  No.  I,  to  be  completed  in  20  Nos., 
6d.  each." 

1808,  Dr.  James  Anderson  pub.  in  Madras  :  Journal  of  the  estab.  of  Napal  and  Tuna 
for  the  Prevention  or  Cure  of  Scufvy,  Dysentery,  and  Ulcers  on  Shipboard  and  Navigation  : 
of  Famine  on  Shore,    [Earthquakes.]    [Food.]    [Plagues.]    [Population.]* 
FAMINE  Fever. — Known  technically  as  relapsing  fever,  excited,  in  certain  cases,  by  a 
specific  poison  generated  in  the  system  by  a  state  of  starvation. 

This  fever  appeared  in  London  in  1868  ;  and  again  towards  the  close  of  1872,  in  rather 
an  aggravated  form  on  the  last  occasion. 

In  1869  Mr.  James  B.  Hutchins,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
prepared  a  memorandum  :  Relapsing  fever — sanitary  precautions  ;  which  contained  {inter 
alia)  the  following  : 

1.  The  greatest  personal  predisposition  to  a  relapsing:  fever  is  eiven  by  states  of  poverty  and  priva- 
tion ;  so  much  so  that  the  disease  is  often  known  by  the  name  of  ^mine  fever.  ANTierc  destitution  has 
not  existed,  or  has  been  adequattrly  relieved,  relapsing  fever  is  not  likely  to  be  epidemic. 

2.  Kclapsinf^  fever  is  in  a  \c:ry  high  degree  communicable  from  sick  to  healthy.  The  more  confined 
the  atmosphere  in  which  sick  and  healthy  arc  together,  the  more  certain  is  the  disease  to  be 
communicated. 

3.  An  attack  of  relapsing  fever  is  greatly  less  dangerous  to  life  than  an  attack  of  typhus.  But 
where  relapsing  fever  oas  attacked,  and  when  all  its  acute  symptoms  are  past,  the  sufferers  remain 
for  a  while  extremely  weak,  requiring  that  food  and  restoratives  should  be  liberally  supplied  them, 
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in  default  of  which  the  feebleness  left  by  the  disease  may  often  be  of  indefinite  duration,  lliis  is 
the  more  important,  because,  where  relapsing  fever  becomes  epidemic,  typhus  often  accompanies  or 
follows  it ;  and  the  persons  whom  the  rclapsmg  fever  has  weakened  not  unft-equently  fall  victims  to 
typhus. 

4.  Relapsing  fever  is  eminently  a  disease  which  cannot  safely  be  treated  in  the  houses  of  the  poor  ; 
for  in  them,  crowded  and  ill -ventilated  as  they  generally  are,  and  with  inmates  often  insufficiently 
nourished,  there  must  be  every  likelihood  that  the  infection  will  spread.  It  is  essential  that  under 
such  circumstances  the  sick  should  at  once  be  removed  from  amid  the  healthy.  Ample  hospital 
accommodation  is  therefore  an  indispensable  condition  for  limiting  the  extension  of  the  disease. 

FAN-SPREADER. — A  contrivance  consisting  of  a  lever  fitted  on  the  nozzle  of  a  fire-engine 
branch,  by  which  the  form  of  the  stream  of  water  may  be  changed,  or  spread  out,  simply 
by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb  upon  the  lever.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Wm.  Baddelcy 
in  1842. 

FARCY. — A  disease  of  the  horse,  which  affects  the  lymphatics  of  the  skin  ;  either  generally 
producing  a  distended  appearance  of  the  vessels  like  moles  or  buttons,  when  it  is  called 
the  budy  or  button  farcy  ;  or  locally,  when  it  is  confined  to  dropsical  accumulations  in  the 
legs,  and  is  called  the  luater  farcy.  Both  forms  of  disease  are  contagious,  and  difficult  to 
cure.     It  is  a  variety  q{ glanders, 

FARINACEOUS. — A  term  for  all  those  substances  which  contain  farina,  viz.  the  cerealia, 
legumes,  etc. 

In  1849  there  was  pub.  by  John  Smith,  of  Malton  :  Fruits  attd  Farinacea  the  proper 
food  of  man  ;  being  an  attenlpt  to  pravCy  from  history^  attatomy^  physiology ^  and  chemistry^ 
that  the  original^  tiaturaly  and  best  diet  of  man  is  derived  from  t/ie  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
2nd  ed.     [Food.] 

FARINGDON,  near  Alton,  Hampshire. — Some  obs.  on  the  '* Parish  Registry"  of  this 
place,  between  the  years  1720-40,  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Stephen  Hales,  the  incumbent 
of  the  parish.     These  will  be  referred  to  in  some  detail  under  MoRT.  Obs. 

FAR  LEU. — Money  paid  by  copyhold  tenants  in  lieu  of  a  herioL  It  is  often  applied  to  the 
best  chattel,  as  distinguished  from  heriot,  the  best  beast. 

FARMERS  (Agricultural).— These  are,  as  a  class,  remarkable  for  longevity.  Of  12 
classes  of  persons  included  in  T.  given  in  the  14th  Rep.  of  the  Reg.-Gen,,  Fartners  are  the 
oldest,  and  the  longest  livers.  Out  of  225,747  there  were  51,720  of  the  age  of  25  and 
under  35  ;  48,378  of  the  age  of  35-4S  ;  and  53,608  of  the  age  45-55.  Their  numbers 
then  decline,  and  there  were  45,585  of  the  age  55-65  ;  28,660  of  the  age  65-75  ;  11,363 
of  the  age  75-85  ;  and  1 711  of  the  age  85  and  upwards.  Their  numbers,  depending  on 
the  number  of  farms,  have  been  prob.  nearly  stationary  for  some  years  in  England  ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  men  enter  the  class  at  all  ages  up  to  45-55,  when  the  number  living  is 
greater  than  the  number  in  any  other  period  01  life.  Few  become  farmers  after  that  age. 
The  total  deaths  in  the  year  1851  were  6426  ;  and  the  deaths  to  1000  living  at  each  of 
the  decennial  ages,  commencing  with  35-45,  were  nearly  as  follows  :  35-45,  9 ;  45-55, 
12  ;  55-65,  25  ;  65.75,  55  ;  75.85,  148  ;  85  and  upwards,  324. 

The  deaths  to  1000  labourers  at  each  of  the  corresponding  ages  were  13,  17,  29,  68, 
174,  and  418.  The  advantages  in  respect  to  health  of  the  farmers  over  the  labourers  are 
considerable  at  every  age  after  the  age  of  35  ;  but  singularly  enough,  the  mort.  of  the 
young  farmers  of  the  age  25-35  ^  rather  higher  (10*15)  ^^^"^  ^^^  mort.  (9*79)  of  the  young 
labourers  of  the  same  age. 

The  longevity  of  farmers  has  also  been  noted  in  the  U.S.  In  an  address  delivered  by 
Dr.  Nathan  Allen  to  the  Farmers  Club  at  Princetown,  Massachusetts,  187 1,  it  was  stated 
that,  according  to  the  registration  rep.  of  deaths  in  Massachusetts,  pub.  for  about  30  years, 
and  preserved  with  more  completeness  than  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  the  greatest 
longevity  was  found  to  obtain  in  agricultural  life.  In  the  ten  different  occupations  as 
given  in  these  rep.,  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  stand  as  a  class  at  the  head,  reaching,  on 
an  average,  the  age  of  nearly  65  years,  while  that  of  the  next  class,  merchants,  is  only 
about  49  years  ;  that  of  mechanics  of  all  kinds  about  48  years  ;  and  that  of  shoe-makers 
alx)ut  44.    [Occupations.] 

FARMERS  and  General  Fire  and  Life  Ins.  and  Loan  and  Annu.  Co — Founded 
in  1840,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;f  500, 000,  in  50,000  shares  of  £\o.  In  the  same 
year  it  obtained  a  Special  Act  of  Pari. — 3  &  4  Vict.  c.  xcv.  In  1844  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Royal  Farmers,  under  which  title  we  shall  give  its  complete  hist 

FARMERS  AND  Graziers  Mut.  Cattle  Ins.  Asso.,  "for  the  Ins.  of  Horses  and  Cattle 
against  all  Diseases  and  Accidents." — Founded  in  1844,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Shaw  and  others, 
concerned  in  the  then  management  of  the  Royal  Farmers.  Its  especial  object  was  **  to 
give  to  farmers,  graziers,  and  owTiers  of  cattle,  the  best  means  of  protecting  themselves 
against  losses  by  those  diseases  and  accidents  which  they  can  neither  foresee  nor  control, 
but  which  have  hitherto  been  most  injurious  and  often  ruinous  to  thousands." 

In  1853  the  Asso,  ceased  to  carry  on  bus.  in  consequence  of  severe  losses,  and  there 
being  no  share  cap.  to  fall  back  upon,  some  of  its  claims  were  never  discharged. 

FARMERY. — The  buildings  and  yards  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  bus.  of  a  farm,  or 
agricultural  holding.  The  buildings  in  the  aggregate  are  usually  insured  as  **  Farm 
Buildings,  consisting  of,  etc.,"  naming  the  more  important. 

FARMING  Stock  Ins. — Fire  ins.  upon  agricultural  produce  and  implements,  as  distin. 
guished  from  the  buildings  on  farms,  are  thus  designated.    These  ins.  usually  embrace  3 
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heads.  I.  The  harvested  produce  of  the  crops,  but  not  the  grawing  crops  themselves 
(unless  specifically  insured),  nor  the  fences,  hedges,  or  plantations.  2.  The  live  stock  on 
the  farm  as  against  fire  risks,  the  amount  on  any  one  animal  being  limited  to  a  sum  named 
in  the  pol.  3.  The  various  implements  and  utensils  of  husbandry  belonging  to  the 
insured,  made  use  of  on  the  farm.  This  does  not  cover  locomotive  steam-engines,  nor 
fixed  machinery,  unless  specifically  named.  The  broad  distinctions  are  between  Live  and 
Dead  Farming  Stock. 

The  farm  buildings  are  usually  insured  separately,  even  where  they  belong  to  the  occupier. 

Various  exceptions  are  usually  inserted  in  pol.  of  this  class  :  as,  that  produce  injured  or 
destroyed  by  spontaneous  heating,  or  stacks  placed  within  100  yards  of  a  railway,  are  not 
covered  by  the  ins.  ;  that  losses  from  drying  hops  or  barley  ;  losses  through  the  process 
of  malting  ;  or  losses  through  any  manufacturing  process  carried  on  on  the  farm,  are  not 
included.  There  are  frequently  special  exemptions  regarding  steam-threshers ;  as  complete 
isolation  from  buildings,  and  straw,  fodder,  etc.,  and  as  to  the  use  of  artificial  light 

It  is  usual  for  all  agricultural  ins.  to  be  made  subject  to  the  average  clause;  otherwise, 
as  the  value  of  the  stock  In  hand  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  varies  greatly,  there 
would  be  a  strong  temptation  to  the  farmer  to  keep  himself  habitually  under-insured. 
[Average  Clause.] 

Formerly  the  prem.  for  the  ins.  of  farming  stock  was  very  low ;  but  introduction  of 
lucifer  matches,  and  of  steam  machinery,  has  added  very  much  to  the  hazard  attending 
this  class  of  risks,  and  the  prems.  have  increased  accordingly.  Incendiarism,  too,  has 
frequently  been  very  rife  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  is  especially  directed 
towards  risks  of  this  class. 

In  September,  1825,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Globe  reducing  its  rates  for  other  risks,  the 
following  announcement  was  made :  "  But  farming  stock,  if  ins.  without  specification, 
will  still  be  charged  zs.  p.c.  If  the  sum  is  specified  on  stock  in  each  building  and  in  each 
stock-yard,  with  an  average  clause,  it  may  be  reduced  to  is.  dd.  p.c." 

In  1833  an  important  circumstance  transpired  with  regard  to  farming  stock  ins.  The 
Government,  in  view  of  meeting  the  discontent  which  then  largely  prevailed  among  the 
agricultural  interest,  repealed  the  duty  on  all  agricultural  ins.  of  the  class  already  defined. 
Previously  these  had  l>een  chargeable  with  the  same  duty,  and  subject  to  the  same  pol. 
stamps,  as  other  fire  ins. 

The  Act  by  which  this  change  was  authorized  is  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  23 — a  compound 
Act,  including  among  its  objects  this  particular  one.  It  says  (s.  5);  "And  whereas  it  is 
expedient  to  exempt  from  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  ins.  from  loss  by  fire  all  ins.  on 
agricultural  produce,  farming  stock,  and  implements  of  husbandry,  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland 
respectively.  This  it  does  as  from  24  June,  1833,  ^^^  required  all  such  ins.  to  be  made 
by  a  distinct  pol.    The  stamp  on  the  pol.  as  well  as  the  duty  was  given  up. 

Under  the  last-named  Act  the  fire  offices  were  bound  to  make  separate  returns  of  all 
sums  ins.  on  farming  stock.  Thus  has  been  furnished  some  valuable  information,  which 
we  shall  put  into  tabular  form  before  concluding  this  art. 

As  nearly  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  amount  of  farming  stock  ins.  in  force  in  the  U.K. 
in  1833  vras  36^  millions  stg.  In  1834  it  stood  at  about  y]%  millions,  no  very  great 
immediate  increase,  but  the  progress  was  more  rapid  afterwards.    (Sec  1862.) 

The  duty  of  3J.  p.  jf  100  on  farming  stock  amounted  to  nearly  the  third  of  a  penny  upon 
every  2ar.  in  value  of  the  crops,  and  added  nearly  \d.  to  the  price  of  a  quarter  of  wheat 
when  sold  at  6ar. 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the  amount  of  farming  stock  ins.  in  force  by  the  several 
English  ins.  offices  in  1834: 


1.  Norwich  Union    .^.. 

2.  County .*.. 

3>  dun        •••     •••     ••• 

4.  Royal  Exchange  ... 

5.  Phcrnix 

6.  Suffolk  Alliance  ... 

Protector      

Yorkshire      

avem       •••     ...     *•* 
Essex  and  Suffolk 

1 1.  West  of  England  ... 

12.  Guardian       

Globe     

Salamander 

Atlas      •*•     •••     ... 
Birmingham 

17.  Essex  Economic  ... 

18.  Alliance 

19.  British 


I 

9. 
la 


"3- 
14. 

II: 


8,080,890 
5,194,386 
3,801,766 
3.109,54s 
2,862,371 

i.9i7»275 

1,588,555 
1,403,478 

1,024,486 

955,963 
671,313 
664,745 
633,648 

615,951 
614,983 

507,255 
496.553 
372. 145 
3'i,6o2 


20.  Newcastle-ujx)n-Tync 281,167 

21.  Salop     280,342 

22.  Plants,  Sussex,  and  Dorset ...    239,690 


23.  Manchester 

24.  Norwich  Equitable  (new) 

25.  Imperial 

26.  Union    

27.  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  ... 
28. 

29.  Sheffield 

30.  London  Assu.  Corp. 

31.  Bath  Sun       

32.  Westminster 

33.  Bristol    .,, 

34.  District  (Birmingham) 

35.  Bristol  Union 

36.  Hand-in-Hand 

37.  Bristol  Crown       „• 


237,687 
229,633 
200,035 
190,029 

177,445 
Leicester  &  Midland  Counties     1 37,830 

89,520 

55,465 
49,670 

21,410 

20,905 

6,720 

4.527 
2,125 

1,000 


••• 


Total  sum  insured    ;£'37, 2 11,603 
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The  first  return  of  farming  stock  ins.  in  Ireland  was  made  for  the  year  1835,  and 
showed  the  following  results  : 


Irish  Offices, 
British  and  Irish 

National    

Patriotic     

Hibernian .• 


English  and  Scotch  Offices, 

Royal  Exchange       

/\vias  •••     •■•      •••      •••     •••     ••! 

xViiiancc      •••     •••      •••      •••     ••! 

v^ouniy        •••     •••     ••«      *c*     ••! 

Caledonian        

West  of  England     


£ 
.    18,225 

.  15,850 
.     7,900 

5»020 

;f  46,995 

,     22,130 

.  13,285 
.     10,160 

.  8.845 
.  7,263 
.      6,650 


English  and  Scotch  Offices  (continued). 

A  AwLCwLOl     •••        ■••        •••        •••        ••• 

oun     •••      •••      «««      9c«      •••      ««9 

Imperial   

V^iwL/C  •••         •••         •••         •••         ••• 

Manchester      

West  of  Scotland    

Leeds  and  Yorkshire      

Scottish  Union 

TT 

v<  nion        •••     •••     •••     •••     ••• 

X  OOdllX      •••      •••      •••      •••      ••• 

York  and  North  of  England  ... 
Norwich  Union       


W 


6,030 
6,100 

5,550 
4,700 

3,925 
2,100 

2,000 

1,970 

1,550 

1,210 

1,000 

400 


Total  sum  insured    £  152,463 

The  first  return  of  farming  stock  ins.  in  the  several  Scotch  offices  was  made  for  1837, 
and  gave  the  following  as  the  sums  ins.  in  the  respective  offices : 


1.  Scottish  Union 

2.  North  British     

3.  Ins.  Co.  of  Scotland... 

4.  Hercules     

5.  Caledonian 

6.  Friendly     


820,083 
481,031 
377,306 

295,776 
283,841 
225,666 


7.  Forfarshire,  Perthshire  ... 

o.  A,Dercieen..a     •*.      ..     ... 

9.  North  of  Scotland 

10.   Metellus 

H.  County  and  City  of  Perth 


£ 
212,961 
210,197 
190,202 

155,055 
104,906 


Total    jf  3,357,024 

The  rate  of  prem.  for  farming  stock  ins.  began  to  sliow  an  upward  tendency  about  1844. 
Previously  it  had  been  for  many  years  at  2s.  p.  jf  100  insured.  In  July,  1844,  it  was 
increased  to  3^.  ;  in  May,  1850,  to  4r.,  with  an  extra  ix.  per  j^'ioo  for  use  of  steam- 
threshing  machinery.  In  Dec  1853,  the  rate  was  reduced  to  3^.  (with  the  extra  is,  for 
steam- threshers).  In  July,  1856,  it  was  again  increased  to  4^.  ;  and  in  March,  1859,  it 
was  fiirther  increased  to  5^.  ;  but  this  included  the  use  of  the  steam-thresher,  which,  by 
that  time,  had  become  generaL  The  effect  of  these  changes  may  in  some  degree  be 
seen  from  the  following  T. ;  but  other  causes,  as  abundant  harvests,  or  the  reverse,  cause 
fluctuations. 

Where  the  average  clause  was  introduced  into  the  pol.  (for  the  practice  was  then 
exceptional),  the  rates  just  quoted  were  reduced,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one-third ;  but 
the  farmers  rarely  availed  themselves  of  this  reduction.  Finally,  the  fire  offices  had  to 
combine,  and  insist  upon  the  average  clause. 

The  following  return  of  the  amount  of  farming  stock  ins.  in  English  offices  in  force 
in  1844  shows  the  decennial  progress  since  the  return  of  1834 ;  also  the  changed  order 
of  progress  among  the  different  offices ;  and  the  new  competitors. 

£ 


1.  Norwich  Union   ... 

2.  oun        ...     ...     ... 

3.  County 

4.  Phoenix 

5.  Royal  Exchange  ... 

6.  Farmers  and  General 

7.  Yorkshire      

8.  Suffolk  Amicable... 

9.  Essex  and  Suffolk 

10.  Atlas     

11.  Globe    

12.  Ivent      ...     

13.  West  of  England... 

14.  Imperial        

15.  Birmingham 

16.  Essex  Economic  ... 

17.  Alliance        

18.  Salop     

19.  Guardian       

2a  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 

21.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

22.  Manchester 

23.  Notts  and  Derby 

24.  L(mdon  Assurance 


9,913,994 
7,999,046 

6,987,309 
4,812,617 

4.470,963 

3,398,543 

2,955,919 
2,320,285 

1,194,460 

1,027,161 

1,003,709 

980,095 

921,542 

839,821 

617,698 

616,247 

596,794 
500,659 

430,252 

424,586 

424,040 

399.471 
288,385 

270,309 


^1: 

District  (Birmingham) 
Norwich  Equitable 

£ 
257,027 

246,171 

27. 

Union 

242,815 

28. 

Hants,  Su.ssex,  &  Dorset .. 

210,426 
197,890 

29. 

Protestant  Dissenters 

30. 

Sheffield     

63,798 

31. 

Church  of  England 

56,230 

32. 

Shropshire 

44,830 

33. 

Liverpool 

28,900 

34. 

South  of  England     

27,930 

35- 

Westminster      

27,125 

36. 

Licensed  Victuallers 

24,500 

37- 

Hand-in-Hand 

16,900 

38. 

Leicestershire    

15,840 

39. 

Burnley  Mutual 

3,025 

40. 

Preserver 

250 

Total ;f54,927,572 

The  farming  stock  ins.  in 

force  in  Scotland  at  same 

date  amounted  to  ...  4,272,555 
Ditto  in  Ireland     523,129 


Total  in  U.K....jt59,723,256 
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The  following  decennial  return  shows   the  progress  of  farming  stock  ins.  with  the 
Scottish  Fire  Offices  in  1847  : 


s. 
o 
8 
o 
o 


£        s.  d, 

1.  Scottish  Union      ...     927,625  10  o 

2.  North  British 738,151     o  o 

3.  Caledonian     487,815    o  o 

4.  Ins.  Co.  of  Scotland    434,112    o  o 

5.  Friendly 398,809    o  o 

6.  Abenleen       39^,479  10  o 

7.  Hercules 39S»io5    o  o  

Total  ;f4,696,4o6  18    6 

The  County  Fire  made  out  a  special  schedule  of  its  losses  on  farming  stock  during 
the  first  II  months  of  1853,  which  was  as  follows  : 


£ 

8.  North  of  Scotland    ...     337,118 

9.  National     282,729 

I  a  Forfarshire  &  Perthshire  192,935 

11.  Bon  accord 49,580 

12.  Morayshire 40,267  10 

13.  Western      15,680    o 


d. 
o 
6 
o 
o 
o 
o 


Caase. 


•  •  •  •  •  • 


Incendiary    

Lightning      — 

Children  and  others  playing  with  lucifers... 
Steam  threshing-machines 

^■'\«l&Wt  CwA  •••      «•■      •••      ••>      •••      ••■      •••      ••! 


Amount  of  Lots 

~c 

s. 

d. 

5214 

6 

II 

181 

18 

10 

I2II 

10 

430 

0 

0 

1 781 

19 

9 

Total...!     8819  II     4 


The  amount  of  farming  stock  ins.  the  Co.  then  had  in  force  was  al>out  7  millions  stg. ; 
the  above  claims  were  for  1 1  months  only. 

The  following  is  the  decennial  return  of  farming  stock  ins.  in  force  in  1854  in  the 
English  offices : 


••• 


1.  Norwich  Union    .. 

2.  oun        ...     ...     •• 

3.  County 

4.  Royal  Farmers     .. 

5.  Royal  Exchange  .. 

0.  Phoenix 

7.  Yorkshire      

o.  i\iliance...     ...     ...     ••• 

9.  West  of  England 

10.  Essex  and  Suffolk 

11.  xviias      ..•     ...     .•«     ... 

12.  Olot)e     ...     •••     ...     ... 

13.  jveni      ...     ...     ...     a*. 

14.  Lincolnshire 

15.  Imperial        

16.  Manchester 

17.  Birmingham 

10.  t^aiop     ...     ...     ...     ... 

19.  Unity     

20.  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  ... 

21.  Provincial     

22.  Newcastle-on-Tyne     ... 

23.  Notts  and  Derby 

24.  Essex  Economic 

21.  Guardian       

26.  Shropshire  and  N.  Whales 

27.  North  of  England 

28.  London  Assu 

29.  Liverpool  and  Lond.  ... 

30.  Union    

31.  District 

32.  Norwich  Equitable 


9,178,366 

7,924,677 
9,064,936 

4,402,112 

4,333,941 
4,316,266 

3,033,985 
2,635,198 
1,310,408 
1,284,599 
1,180,084 
1,073,129 
1,060,512 
892,542 
852,461 

702,439 
686,722 

522,233 

505,260 
503,708 

463,419 

443,174 
408,718 

345,132 

342,075 

337,285 

318,747 
310,306 

308,753 
290,674 

277,056 

261,786 


33*   A^oyai     ...     ...     ...     ...     ... 

34.  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Dorset ... 

^S*       J-^Slnr  •••  •■•  •••  •••  ••• 

36.  General 

37*  Equitable      

38.  Lancashire     

39.  Monarch        

40.  Westminster 

41.  Defender       

42.  Anchor 

43.  National  Provincial      

44*  Sheffield. • 

45*  Law  Union 

40.    X 1  mes     .*•     ...     ...     •••     ... 

47.  Athenxum     

48.  Church  of  England     

40.  Legal  and  Commercial 

50.  Hand-in-Hand     

51.  Deacon  ...     ...     *.•     ...     ... 

52.  London  and  County    

53.  Durham  and  Northumberland 

54.  British  Prov 

ss*  '-^ra         ...     ...     ...     ...     ... 

56.  National  Guardian       

57.  Cambrian  Universal    

^8.  Protestant     •     ... 


240,976 
170,028 
142,818 

97,055 
70,520 

70,060 
59,601 
59,150 
56,740 
55,408 

52,179 

36*885 
34,116 
33t96o 

25,391 
25,194 
19,935 
9,430 
8,950 
4,050 
2,700 
1,900 

1,530 
960 
250 


Total    ;f58,902,257 
Farming  stock  ins.  in  force 

in  Scotland  same  dat e    . . .  5 ,  299, 394 
Ditto  in  Ireland 609, 807 


Total  in  U.K.    jf 64,81 1,458 

The  following  is  the  return  of  the  several  Scotch  offices  in  1857 — numl>er  reduced  to 
about  one-half : 


1.  Scottish  Union 

2.  North  British 

3.  Northern       , 

4.  Caledonian    

5.  Scotti.sh  Provincial 


£  s.  d. 

1,652,615  10  o 

1,166,131  o  o 

1,071,615  o  o 

767,596  o  o 

629,868  o  o 


£  s.  d. 

6.  National       492,262  10  o 

7.  Forfarshire  &  Perthshire    132,470  o  o 

Total  .  ;t5,9i2,558  o  o 
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In  1862  the  amount  of  farming  stock  ins.  had  increased  to  65V10  millions — being  in 
28  years  an  increase  of  76^/10  p.c;  or  about  2^/10  px.  annually.  The  rate  of  increase  in 
onlinary  fire  ins.  during  the  same  period  had  been  108  p.c. ;  or  7  Vio  P«c.  annually. 
From  this  it  was  argued  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  had  been  a  failure.  This,  however, 
was  hardly  a  fair  inference.  Agricultural  ins:  are  limited  to  the  produce  of  our  country; 
and  nearlvall  available  land  had,  long  prior  to  the  repeal,  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
In  other  ms.,  largely  made  up  of  mercantile  risks,  the  produce  of  the  w^hole  world  comes 
in  greater  or  less  proportion  to  our  shores  ;  and  hence  there  was  no  real  ground  of  com- 
parison. Besides,  as  we  have  seen,  the  rate  of  prems.  had  risen  to  nearly  or  quite  double ; 
and  this  had  produced  some  restrictive  influence. 

X    The  following  is  the  decennial  return  of  farming  stock  ins.  in  force  in  1864  in  the 
English  ofhces: 


1.  Norwich  Union 

2.  dun      •,«     .»■     ... 

3>  County        

4.  Royal  Fanners 

5.  Phoenix       

6.  Royal  Exchange 

7.  Liverpool  and  London 

8.  Yorkshire 

9.  Alliance      

10.  Provincial 

11.  Royal 

12.  Essex  and  Suffolk 

1 3.  West  of  England 

14*  xVtias   .*•     • 

15.  Midland  Counties 

lo.  ivent    

17.  Manchester 

18.  Birmingham       

19.  Imperial      

20.  Notts  and  Derby 

21.  daiop  •••     ..•     ••.     ... 

22.  London  Assu 

23.  Guardian     

24.  Shropshire 

25.  Lancashire 

26.  Westminster       

27.  District        

28.  Globe 

29.  Union 

30.  Norwich  Equitable   ... 


£ 

10,428,219 
8,817,625 

7.823,975 

4,55^,191 

4.349,973 
4,242,305 

3,986,400 

3,484,914 

3.022»754 
1,849,816 

i,735»o39 

1,556.893 
1,510,702 

1,341,756 
1,340,707 

1,135,505 
1,011,865 

783,130 
740,758 
725,770 
600,051 
468,622 
420,705 
356,568 
317,950 
305,815 
293,996 
279,928 

275, 165 
256,428 


£ 

31.  Leeds  and  Yorkshire       ...  255,432 

32.  Law  Union        187,425 

33.  General      '77,709 

34.  Law    147,076 

35.  Queen        121,083 

36.  North    British    Mercantile  101,364 

37.  Commercial  Union 97.640 

38.  Western     67,120 

39.  London  and  Lancashire   ...  61,295 

40.  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Dorset  49.500 

41.  British  Nation   ...     • 46.753 

42.  Hand-in-Hand 41,180 

43.  Church  of  England 22,395 

44.  City  and  County       18,929 

45.  Hercules  (No.  3)      8,087 

46.  Prince 7.575 

47.  European 7.502 

48.  Home  and  Colonial 5.550 

49.  Emperor     4.345 

50.  Birmingham  Alliance       ...  2,340 

51.  Friend-in-Need 755 

52.  Mercantile  Union     275 

Total...  ;t69,455,oo3 
Farming  stock  ins.  in  force 

in  Scoflatid  same  year  ...  6,563,937 

Ditto  in /r^/f7«^       i,*5i,535 

Total  in  U.K....  ;f77, 170,475 


The  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Fire  Protection,  which  sat  in  1867,  directed  some 
portion  of  its  inquiry  to  the  subject  of  farming  stock  ins. ;  and  we  draw  the  following 
Items  from  a  large  mass  of  evidence. 

In  the  North  British^  in  1866,  the  experience  was  as  follows :  On  farm-buildings  20 
fires  ;  in  12  of  them  the  cause  could  not  be  discovered.  On  farming  stock  ins.  there  were 
28  losses,  in  12  of  which  the  cause  could  not  be  ascertained  ;  in  3  of  them  there  was  no 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  officials  of  the  office  that  there  was  incendiarism ;  ii  of  the 
losses  were  from  lightning. 

The  Norwich  Unions  which  ins.  over  lo  millions  of  farming  stock,  said  that  in  3  years 
the  number  of  fires  arising  from  the  careless  use  of  lucifer  matches  alone  was  133, 
involving  payments  of  jf  13,462,  and  applying  the  same  ratio  of  loss  to  other  offices  ins. 
fanning  stock,  the  loss  to  the  whole  from  this  one  cause  alone  would  be  ;^30,ooo  p.a. 
This  office  had  one-seventh  of  the  entire  amount  of  farming  stock  ins.  effected  in  the  U.K. 
at  that  date. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  Sec  of  the  Sun  F.,  said :  "There  are  heavy  periods  of  agricultural  fires, 
and  there  are  light  periods  of  agricultural  fires.  Sometimes  the  crime  is  on  the  increase, 
and  sometimes  it  drops  off  again."  **  I  do  not  think  that  the  cases  of  incendiarism  have 
increased  lately  in  the  country."  **  Large  fires  have  been  occasioned  by  the  careless  use 
of  steam  threshing-machines.  "Many  fires  which  are  attributed  to  incendiarism  in  the 
country  I  am  satisfied  are  occasioned  by  the  farmers  themselves."  On  the  other  hand  he 
also  said  :  **  I  have  met  with  several  instances  where  tramps  have  not  only  set  fire  to  ricks 
from  a  trifling  cause,  but  where  ricks  and  other  property  have  been  fired  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  trifling  reward  paid  for  working  the  engines." 

Mr.  Swinton  Boult,  of  the  Liverpool  and  London  ;  Mr.  Percy  M.  Dove,  of  the  Royal ; 
Mr.  F.  G.  Smith,  of  the  Scottish  Union ;  and  other  witnesses  having  considerable 
experience  in  Fire  Ins.,  were  called  before  this  Committee.  They  nearly  all  concurred 
in  the  expediency  of  an  official  investigation  into  the  origin  of  fires.     [Firk  Inquests.] 


FARMING    STOCK     INS. 


I.  North  British     ... 
a.  ScotlUh  Union  ... 

3.  Northern     

4.  Caledonuui 

5.  Scottish  Provincial        iH)9,i>gz  i 

6.  Scottish  National         636,419 


■I"  ' 


mplete  year,  1868,  of  the  Tuniing  stock  ins. 

£       '■''■ 

70.33'    o    o 
53,796    o    o 


Fenwick 


*S.76a 


Total  jC  8.029,655  S  O 
The  duty  returns  for  1S68  give  the  amount  of  Farming  Slock  Ins,  in  the  ins.  offices  at 
the  three  divisions  of  the  U.K.  as  follows  :  England,  j£7S,4l9,(»3  \  Scotland, ^f  8,019,655; 
Ireland,  ^£320, 136;  Total,  jf'Sj,  768,784.  But  this  most  not  be  taken  as  any  guide  to  the 
actual  amount  of  such  ins.  in  the  corresponding  division,  as  other  tigures  in  this  art.  have 
shown.  The  English  offices  took  ins.  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  Scotch  oflices 
diiio.  The  Irish  oflices  confined  their  operations  more  to  home ;  but  only  obtained  a 
small  portion  of  the  tms.  there.  The  above  sum  for  the  Irish  offices  was  apportioned  as 
follows:  Etna,    ^180,908;  PairiolK,    j£97,8o3  i  National,  j£4l,4l6. 

As  from  the  Z4th  June,  1869,  the  duty  on  Fire  Ins.  genenUly  (which  had  been  reduced 
to  one-half  in  1864-5)  """^  entirely  abolishe<l  ;  and  from  that  dale  no  further  returns 
have  been  made.  It  would  have  been  useful  if  the  Gov.,  in  considenilion  of  the  boon  of 
the  remisBioD  of  the  duty,  had  stipukiicd  for  ann.  returns  of  the  sums  insured  by  the 
several  offices,  separated  into  3  classes, — 1.  Mercantile ;  3.  Fanning  Stock  ;  3.  Household 
and  General. 

The  following  T.  shows  the  amount  of  Arming  stock  ins.  in  force  annually,  over  the 
whole  period  to  which  the  rettuns  extend ;  aud  the  increase  and  decrease  thereu : 
Farminc  Stock  Ins. — England  and  Waia. 


T«r. 

Amonnt  int. 

I.cr.u.. 

D«maw. 

Y^^r 

Amount  in.. 

Iner««. 

DecroH. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1834 

37.211,630 

1852 

54,780.249 

'M.8tH 

i8iS 

41.389.8.8 

4, « 78: 188 

■853 

56.035.777 

',2Ssis28 

1836 

43,095,138 

1,705,410 
1,831,753 

l8S4 

58,902.357 

3,866,480 

;S 

44,916,081 
47.870,833 
48,669.038 

% 

62,285,976 

3.383,719 

2,953,853 

798.195 

3,318,988 

65.250.687 

3,964,711 

1S39 

% 

65.329.349 

79.162 

184D 

50,988,016 

66,490,458 

1,160.609 

184. 

52-059,764 

1,071,748 

.859 

<7.354,979 

864,521 

1841 ,  53.086,797 

1.027,033 
2,547,40s 

1S60 

aasj 

i,39'"906 

"843     SS.63*,2os 

■S6t 

3'5.03a 

1844     54,9^7.573 

7015,633 

1863 

66,285,103 

748,86. 

t|4S  ,  55.858.637 
1846  1  56,035,561 

931,064 

1863 

67,034,505    749,403 

176,924 

1864 

69.455,003  2,421,498 

fo,zS0,44l   1      825,438 

1848  !  58.873,895 

2.166,495 

... 

1865 

681.839 

1866 

365.444 

1849  ,  58,291.239 

58i"5s6 

;is 

7ci64}>[604  1      733,607 

1850    57,161.346 

:;: 

1,129,993 

75-4i9,'»3    4,770,399 

1851     54.935.053 

2,227,193 

1 

In  1870  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture,  in  consequence  of  representations  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  that  the  conditions  of  the  fire  offices  regarding  brming 
stock  were  oppressive,  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  From 
inquiries  addressed  to  63  dtlTerent  offices,  ii  transpired  that  $6  insisted  upon  the  avrragt 
clause,  and  adopted  the  tariff  rale»  for  risks  of  this  cbss.  Six  offices  were  open  to  take 
(arming  stock  risks  without  the  average  clause.  The  Committee  of  the  Chamber  desired 
that  the  average  clause  should  only  apply  to  Iknt-fourlks  of  (he  value  at  agricultural 
produce  ;  but  as  a  condition  of  this  required  that  the  average  prices  and  average  crops 
over  a  series  of  years  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  ameuni  on  which  the  prem.  was  to  be 
charged.  The  offices  did  not  agree.  The  Committee  in  its  report  (1871)  urged  farmers 
to  ins.  com,  hay,  and  straw  m  separate  pol.  from  other  portions  of  the  slock  1  and 
further  urged  thai  the  ins.  oflices  should  issue  "  valued  pol.,"  i>.  pol.  in  which  the 
■mount  to  he  paid  in  case  of  lire  h.vl  been  previously  agreed.  This  li^t  was  to  meet  the 
difficulty  of  verifying  quantities  alter  a  fire. 

In  view  of  meeting  the  case  of  the  formers,  it  might  be  desirable  for  the  fire  oflices  to 
make  special  arrangements,  by  which  the  sum  insur^  shall  periodically  decrease  from  a 
maximum  to  a  minimun  sum— incre.ising  again  with  the  return  uf  harvest.  But  it  is  after 
all  much  more  umplc  to  take  out  a  if.r^(  pol.  for  the  average  value  of  live  and  dead 
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stock,  and  from  time  to  time  additional  short-term  policies  to  cover  increased  value  after 
harvest 

It  is  clear  that  over  a  series  of  years  the  ins.  offices  must  regulate  the  prems.  they 
chaise  for  farming  stock  ins.  by  the  claims  arising  from  them — plus  expenses  and  profit. 
It  is  therefore  in  the  interest  of  the  farmers  tlmt  they  aid  in  a  fair  and  uniform  method 
of  assessing  the  premiums. 

The  prosp.  of  the  Belfast  Fire  Co.^  issued  towards  the  close  of  1871,  said  :  **  It  has 
been  ascertamed  that  not  more  than  2  p.c.  of  the  total  value  of  farming  stock  in  Ireland 
is  covered  by  ins. ,  and  that  the  ann.  value  of  the  stock  f/;f insured  amounts  to  over  72 
millions  stg."  The  Co.  proposed  **to  modify  the  rates  and  conditions  for  the  ins.  of 
agricultural  produce  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  farming  interests  of  Ireland.'* 

The  Couiity  F.  has  pub.  the  following  important  suggestions  regarding  farming  stock 
risks: 

Precautiont  to  be  taken  agut'put  a  fire.^a)  Forbid  your  men  to  use  lucifcr  matches,  tmoke  or 
light  pipes  or  cigars,  destroy  wasps'  nests,  or  fire  off  guns,  in  or  near  the  rick-yard,  or  to  throw  hot 
cinders  into  or  against  any  wooden  out-building  on  the  farm,  on  pain  of  instant  dismissal.— (3)  Place 
▼our  ricks  in  a  single  line,  and  as  far  distant  fi-om  each  other  as  you  conveniently  can.— (^ )  Place 
bay-ricks  and  com  -  stacks  a//^rvui/^/>';  the  hay-rick  will  check  the  progress  of  the  fire.— (a)  Keep 
the  rick-yard,  and  especially  the  spaces  between  the  stacks  and  ricks,  clear  of  all  loose  straw ;  and 
in  all  respects  in  a  neat  and  clean  state.  The  loose  straw  is  more  frequently  the  means  of  firing,  than 
the  stack  itself. — {e)  Have  a  pond  close  to  the  rick-yard,  although  there  may  be  but  a  bad  supply  of 
water.- (/)  When  a  steam  thrashing-machine  is  to  be  used,  place  it  on  the  lee  side  of  the  stack  or 
bam,  so  that  the  wind  may  blow  the  sparks  attMzv  from  the  stacKs.  Let  the  engine  be  placed  as  far 
firom  the  machine  as  the  length  of  the  strap  will  allow.  Have  the  loose  straw  continually  cleared 
away  from  the  enj^ine:  see  that  two  or  three  pails  of  water  are  kept  constantly  close  to  the  ash-pan, 
and  that  the  pan  itself  is  kept  constantly  full  of  water. 

Haw  to  act  when  afire  has  broken  out  in  a  rick-yard^ — (^)  Do  not  wait  for  the  engines,  nor  for  the 
assistance  of  the  labourers  from  a  distance.  Depend  entirely  upon  the  immediate  and  energetic 
exertions  of  yourself  and  your  own  men.— (A)  Do  not  allow  the  rick  or  stack  on  fire  to  be  disturbed- 
let  it  bum  itself  out— but  let  every  exertion  be  made  to  press  it  compactly  together,  and,  as  far  as  is 
practicable,  prevent  any  lighted  particles  fl vine  about.— (1)  Get  together  all  vour  blankets,  carpets, 
sacks,  rugs,  and  other  similar  articles,  soak  them  thorou^hlv  in  water,  ana  place  them  over  and 
against  the  adioining  ricks  and  stacks,  towards  which  the  wind  blqws. — ( /)  Having  thus  covered  the 
sides  of  the  ricks  adjoining  that  on  fire,  devote  all  your  attention  to  the  latter.  Press  it  together  by 
every  available  means.  If  water  is  at  hand,  throw  upon  it  as  much  a4  possible.— (A)  If  engines  arrive, 
let  the  water  be  thrown  upon  the  blankets,  etc.,  covering  the  adjoining  stacks,  and  then  upon  the 
stack  on  fire. — (/)  Among  the  numerous  hands  who  flock  to  assist  upon  these  occasions,  many  do 
mischief  by  their  want  of  knowledge,  and  especially  by  opening  the  fired  stack  and  scattering  the 
embers.  In  order  to  obviate  this  evil,  place  your  best  man  in  command  over  the  stack  on  fire,  desire 
him  to  make  it  his  sole  duty  to  prevent  it  being  disturbed,  and  to  keep  it  Dressed  and  watered. 
— (w)  Place  other  men,  in  whose  steadiness  you  have  confidence,  to  watch  the  adjoining  ricks,  to  keep 
the  coverings  over  them,  and  to  extinguish  any  embers  firing  from  the  stack  on  fire.  In  order  to 
effect  this,  it  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  ladders  at  hand  to  enable  one  or  two  of  the 
labourers  to  mount  upon  each  stack.— ^«)  If  the  ricks  are  separated  from  each  other,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  fire  extending  to  a  second,  it  is  of  course  desirable  to  save  as  much  of  the  one  on  fire  as 
may  be  possible.  That  however  is  not  unfrequently  accomplished  by  keeping  the  rick  compactly 
together  rather  than  by  opening  it.— <<;)  Send  for  all  the  neighbours'  blankeu  and  tarpaulins ;  these 
are  invaluable,  they  are  near  at  hand,  and  can  be  immediately  applied. 

FARNELL,  Thos.  W.,  was  Act.  and  Sec.  of  Legal  and  Commercial  from  1850  down  to  its 
amalg.,  1857.     Had  been  previously  Act.  ol  London  and  Provincial  Joint-Stock  L. 

FARNFIELD,  W.  H.,  Sol.,  pub.  in  1875:  The  Law  of  PUotage  on  the  River  Thames.     A 
valuable  little  book  for  shipowners,  underwriters,  etc.  etc. 

FARR,  Wm.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  D.CL.,  is  chief  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  Eng.  Reg. - 
Gen.  Office,  Somerset  House. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Farr  is,  or  ought  to  be^  well  known  to  every  person  interested,  how- 
ever remotely,  in  the  progress  of  L.  Ins.  or  Sanitary  Science  The  able  "Letters,"  or 
rather  treatises,  which  from  time  to  time  emanate  from  his  pen,  grace  and  enliven  the 
otherwise  tame  and  cumbrous  reports  of  the  Reg.-Gen.  Perhaps  there  is  no  man  living 
who  has  done  more  to  extend  the  blessings  we  all  most  prize — namely,  health  and  long 
life.  The  unmistakeable  clearness  of  his  facts,  and  the  cogency  of  his  reasoning,  have 
forced  conviction  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  the  result  is  seen  in 
the  estab.  of  Boards  of  Health,  the  efficient  drainage  of  towns,  and  supply  of  pure  water, 
the  prohibition  of  intramural  burials,  and  the  providing  of  public  cemeteries,  to  say 
nothing  of  "people's"  parks,  and  model  lodging-houses,  which  are  also  manifestations  of 
the  same  spirit  of  improvement.  Future  generations  will  not  fail  to  hold  in  veneration 
the  memory  of  one  whose  almost  individual  labours,  aided  and  promulgated  by  the  public 
press,  have  produced  such  extended  good.  It  would  be  no  more  than  justice  if  the  pre- 
sent generation  made  some  more  substantial  acknowledgment  for  such  services. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  work  that  we  review  Dr.  Farr's  labours  in  some 
detail. 

Dr.  Farr  has  been  connected  with  the  Department  of  the  Reg.-Gen.  nearly  from  its 
commencement.  He  took  office  in  1838.  In  the  first  Rep.  (pub.  1839)  of  that  officer- 
then  Mr.  T.  H.  Lister — we  find  the  following  : 

In  order  that  these  materials  should  be  available  for  such  beneficial  purposes,  it  was  obviously 
essential  that  they  should  be  duly  arranged.  The  execution  of  this  task  for  the  first  and  second 
quarters  has  been  committed  by  me  to  Mr.  Farr,  a  gentleman  of  the  medical  profession,  whose  scientific 
knowledge  and  intimate  acauaintance  with  statistical  inquiries  were  ample  pledges  of  his  peculiar 
fitness,  and  whose  letter,  including  abstracts  of  the  causes  of  death,  and  explaining  the  classification 
[Statistical  Nosology]  which  has  been  adopted,  I  have  the  honour  to  lay  before  your  Lordship  in  the 
appendix  to  this  Rep. 
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This  was  the  commencement  of  that  able  series  of  Letters  which  have  now  extended  over 
a  generation. 

In  1837  he  contributed  to  the  British  Anftals  of  Medicine  a  paper  :  On  a  Method  0/ 
Determining  the  Danger  of  the  Duration  of  Diseases  cU  every  Feriod  of  their  Progress*  In 
this  paper  the  Science  of  Prob.  is  applied  to  determining  the  chances  of  recovery  in  cases 
of  smallpox ;  under  which  head  we  shall  notice  it  in  some  detail.  The  formula  is 
applicable  to  other  diseases  ;  and  may  be  used  for  scientific  observation.  [Probabili- 
ties.]   [Smallpox.] 

In  1838  he  contributed  to  the  Lancet  a  paper :  On  Benevolent  Funds  and  Life  Assu. 
in  Health  and  Sickness  [which  formed  part  of  a  paper  previously  read  before  the  Council 
of  the  British  Medical  Asso.].  The  racts  and  the  reasoning  contained  herein  led  to  the 
estab.  of  the  Medical  Invalid  So.,  under  which  head  we  shall  give  some  further  details. 

Dr.  Farr  contributed  the  art.  "Vital  Statistics"  to  M *Culloch*s ^fi/jjA  Empire^  through 
its  several  ed.,  ranging  from  1837  to  1844. 

In  1841  Dr.  Farr  was  consulted  by  the  Commissioners  for  taking  the  Census  in  that 
year ;  unfortunately  his  recommendations  were  not  adopted ;  but  a  retrograde  movement 
was  made. 

In  1843  ^«  P"^»  >"  *^c  5^  J^ep.  of  the  Reg. -Gen.,  the  English  Life  Table  No.  i,  of 
which  we  liave  already  given  a  detailed  accoimt.  Believing  that  nothing  short  of  a  T. 
based  upon  the  returns  of  the  entire  kingdom  would  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Ins. 
offices, — which  were  then  extending  their  operations  into  every  town  and  hamlet,  and 
thereby  becoming  affected  by  all  the  influences  of  occupation  and  locality, — Dr.  Fan 
undertook  the  labour  of  supplying  this  want.  He  also  gave  separate  T.  for  Surrey, 
Liverpool^  and  the  Metropolis, 

In  1849  he  pub.  in  Appendix  to  8th  Rep.  of  Reg. -Gen.  The  New  Northampton  Mart.  T 

In  1852  Dr.  Farr  produced  the  able  Rep.  on  the  Mort.  of  Cholera  in  Eng.  1848-49, 
which  we  have  already  spoken  of  and  quoted  from  in  our  art.  Cholera.  A  work  of 
great  completeness,  extending  over  some  474  pages  8vo. 

During  the  years  1 85 1-4  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  for  the 
Census  of  Gt  Brit.  1851,  and  contributed  the  sections  bearing  upon  pop.,  occupations 
of  the  people,  conjugal  condition,  etc. 

In  1853  Dr.  Farr  gave  us  the  English  Life  Tahle  No.  2.  Believing  that  the  records  of 
one  year's  deaths  might  be  too  meagre  to  furnish  results  sufficiently  unchallengeable  for 
the  purpose  in  view,  ne  recommenc^  his  labours,  and  although  adhering  to  the  census 
report  of  1 841  as  his  basis  of  comparison,  he  took  the  deaths  of  3  previous  and  of  3 
subseauent  years — making,  with  those  of  1841,  a  period  of  7  years  of  observations — and 
from  tnis  extended  data  deduced  the  new  series  of  results,  pub.  with  the  12th  Ann.  Rep.  of 
the  Rop.-Gen. 

In  1 053,  also.  Dr.  Farr  printed  for  private  circulation  a  pamph.  entitled:  A  System  of  Life 
Ins.  which  may  he  carried  out  under  the  control  of  the  Gov.,  and  tvould  {i\be  equitable  in  its 
operations ;  (2)  afford  the  best  security,  and  be  in  the  best  condition  to  fulfil  its  future 
engagements  ;  (3)  be  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  as  it  would  afford  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  ins.  office,  and  some  of  those  of  a  bank ;  and  (4)  operate  at  las  risk,  less 
expense,  and  lower pr ems,  than  small  offices;  (j)  //  might  also  be  made  a  considerable  source 
of  national  revenue.  It  was  thb  pamph.  which  led  up  to  the  system  of  *'  Consols  Ins.," 
'as  already  explained  in  our  art.  under  that  head.     [Consols  Ins.]    (See  1865.) 

In  1859  Dr.  Farr  submitted  to  the  Royal  So.  of  Lond.  a  paper  :  On  the  Construction  0/ 
Life  T,  illustrated  by  a  new  Life  T.  of  the  healthy  districts  of  Eng.  This  T.  was  printed 
in  the  Trans,  of  that  So.,  but  was  afterwards  pub.  in  the  20th  Rep.  of  Reg  .-Gen.  (1859) ; 
and  we  have  already  given  it  under  English  Life  T. — Healthy  Districts.  Some 
T.  of  annu.  values  and  life  prems.  deduced  from  it  are  given  in  the  33rd  Rep.  of  Reg.- 
Gen.,  pub.  1872. 

In  i860  Dr.  Farr  prepared  (i)  Rep.  on  the  Programme,  {2)  Rep.  on  the  Proceedings  of 
the  International  Statistical  Congress  held  in  Lond.  in  that  year.  These  rep.  occupy 
2  vols.  4to. 

In  1 86 1  Dr.  Farr  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  at  Manchester  a  paper  :  On  the  Health  oj 
the  Brit.  Army.,  and  the  effects  of  recent  sanitary  measures  on  its  mort,  and  sickness.  This 
paper  appears  in  the  Trans,  of  the  So.,  1 861,  p.  94.     [Army.] 

During  1861-3  Dr.  Farr  was  again  occupied  as  one  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  for 
the  Census  of  1861  ;  and  he  wrote  the  sections  of  the  Rep. :  Civil  Conditions  ;  Ages ; 
Occupations,  etc. 

In  1863  he,  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Herbert,  Sir  Ranald  Martin,  and 
Dr.  Sutherland,  Commissioners,  aided  in  the  preparation  of  (i)  Rep.  on  Army  Medical 
Statistics ;  (2)  Rep.  on  the  Health  of  the  Army  in  India. 

In  1864  Dr.  Farr  pub.  in  the  shape  of  a  distinct  work  :  English  Life  T  :  T  of  Life- 
times, Annu.,  and  Prems.,  with  an  Intro,  by  JVm.  Farr,  M.D.^  etc.,  pub,  by  authority 
of  the  Reg. 'Gen.  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Eng.  The  T.  herein  contained  is 
known  as  English  Life  T.  No.  3,  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  detailed  account. 
An  abstract  of  the  T.  and  the  obs.  which  accompany  it  is  contained  in  28th  Rep.  of 
Reg. -Gen.,  pub.  1867. 
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In  the  same  year  (1864)  Dr.  Farr  was  President  of  the  Economical  Science  and  Statis- 
tical Section  of  the  Brit.  Asso. ,  at  its  meeting  at  Bath  ;  and  his  Opening  Address  will  be 
found  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Asso.  for  that  year.  It  abounds  with  considerations  on 
subjects  of  vital  interest  to  our  humanity. 

^  In  his  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed  in  1864  to  inquire  into  the 
Condition  of  Mines  in  Gt.  Brit.,  Dr.  Farr  furnished  some  valuable  T.,  the  result  of  an 
elaborate  inquiry  on  the  V.  statis.  of  miners  in  the  four  chief  mining  districts  of  E.  and 
W.     The  substance  of  the  evidence  we  shall  give  in  our  art.  Miners,  Ins.  of. 

In  1865,  in  view  of  the  Act  of  the  preceding  year,  authorizing  the  adoption  of  a  Gov. 
system  of  Ins.,  Dr.  Farr  prepared  a  "Memorandum"  for  the  use  and  guidance  of  the 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  development  of  that  scheme.  The  English  Life 
T.  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  Post-Office  Ins.  scheme.    [Gov.  Ins.]    (See  1853.) 

In  1866  he  contributed  to  the  yourn.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So.  0/ Eng.  [vol.  ii. 
2nd  series]  a  paper  embodying  a  scheme  for  a  **  General  Cattle  Mut.  Ins.  Fund,"  in 
which  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  is  contained  ;  and  which  may  yet  be  utilized. 

In  1868  Dr.  Farr  prepared  a  Hep.  on  the  Cholera  Epidemic  of  1866  in  Eng.  ;  which 
was  pub.  by  way  of  Supp.  to  29th  Rep.  of  Reg.  -Gen.  From  this  we  have  quoted 
largely  in  our  art.  Cholera,  Asiatic. 

In  1 87 1  Dr.  Farf  was  appointed  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  taking  the  Census  of 
that  year  ;  and  was  engaged  with  the  other  Commissioners  down  to  1874  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  able  rep.  which  are  contained  in  the  4  large  fol.  vols.  pub. 

In  add.  to  the  preceding.  Dr.  Farr  has  read  the  following  papers  before  the  Statistical 
So.  of  Lond.,  and  the  same  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  ot  that  So.  under  the  references 
given  : 
1 841. — Rep.  upon  the  Mort.  of  Lunatics,    [vol.  iv.  p.  17.]    The  contents  of  this  paper  we 

shall  deal  with  under  Lunatics,  Mort.  of. 
1846.— 7>4^  Influence  of  Scarcities  and  of  the  High  Prices  of  Wheat  on  the  Mort.  of  the 

People  of  Eng.    [is^.  p.  158.]    [Famines.]    [Food.] 
1849. — Statistics  of  the  Cwil  Service  of  Eng.  ^  with  Obs.  on  the  Constitution  of  Funds  to 
provide  for  Fatherless  Children  and  Widows.    [xiL  p.  103.]   [Widows  Funds.] 
1^2.— Influence  of  Elevation  on  the  Fatality  of  Cholera,    [xv.  p.   155.]    [Cholera,* 

Asiatic] 
1863. — Rep.  of  the  Official  Delegates  from  Eng.  at  the  Meeting  of  the  International  Statis- 
tical Congress^  Berlin,  1863.     i.  Rep.  of  Dr.  Farr.    [xxvi.  p.  412.]    [India.] 
1865. — I.  On  Infant  Mort.,  and  on  the  alleged  Inaccuracies  of  the  Census,   [xxviii.  p.  125.] 
[Infant  Mort.] 
2.  Mort.  of  Children  in  the  Principal  States  of  Europe,    [xxix.  p.  I.]    [Infant 
Mort.] 
1 87 1. — Inaugural  Address  delivered  by  the  President,  Dr.  Wm.  Farr,  21  Nov.   1 87 1. 

[xxxiv.  p.  409.] 
1872. — Inaugural  Address  delivered  by  the  President,  Dr,  Wm.  Farr,  19  Nov.   1872. 
[xxxv.  p.  417.] 

In  add.  to  the  above  there  must  always  be  kept  in  remembrance  his  able  Letters  in 
the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Reg.-Gen.  These  present  masterly  researches  on  hygienic 
and  mortuary  statistics,  on  the  construction  and  iniprovement  of  Mort  T.,  on  the  de- 
merits of  the  Northampton  T.,  on  the  conduct  and  finance  of  life  ins.,  with  an  extensive 
investigation  and  discussion  of  practical  formulae,  etc.  They  rank  among  the  most 
valued  contributions  to  the  world  s  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

It  is  still  to  be  noted  that  Dr.  Farr  has  represented  Gt  Brit,  at  the  several  International 
Statistical  Congresses,  which  originated  in  1 851,  and  have  been  held  at  intervals  since  in 
various  capitals  of  Europe.  He  has  also  given  evidence  before  various  Pari.  Committees 
and  Royal  Commissions,  as  the  Committee  on  Assu.  Asso.  1853;  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Water  Supply,  1869  ;  and  the  Royal  Sanitary  Commission  the  same  year. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  here  dealt  with  the  labours  of  Dr.  Farr  only  so 
far  as  they  fall  within  the  scope  of  our  present  work.  He  has  taken  an  active  p)art  in 
regard  to  that  important  question  the  intro.  of  a  decimal  system  of  weights  and  measures; 
also  purchase  of  railways  by  the  State,  etc.  He  has  also  been  frequently  consulted  by 
ins.  asso.  regarding  questions  of  V.  Statistics  falling  within  his  range. 

Dr.  Farr  was  bom  in  1807  at  Kenley  in  Shropshire,  and  is  consequently  in  his  68th 
year. 
FARR'S  English  Life  Table.    [English  Life  Tables,  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3.] 
FARR'S  Healthy  District  Life  Table.— See  English  T.— Healthy  Districts. 
FARRANCE,  G.  J.,  was  Act.   of  City  of  Lond,  L.  from  1849  to  1854.     In  1855  he  was 
Act.  of  Nruj  Alliance',  1859  Act.  and  Sec.  of  Public  L. ;  in  i860  he  promoted  the 
Public  Funds  L. ;  and  in  ifei  the  Public  F. 
FARREN,  Edwin  James. — One  of  the  most  able  writers  on  Life  Contin.  which  this  or 
any  other  country  has  produced 

He  was  trained  in  the  Asylum  Life,  under  his  father  ;  and  on  the  retirement  of  the 
latter,  he  was  appointed  Act. ;  but  the  Co.  was  then  verging  upon  the  fate  which  so 
speedily  befell  it.    [Asylum,  etc.,  Life.] 
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In  1855  he  was  appointed  Act.  and  Sec.  of  the  Graham^  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  September,  1064. 

In  1844  he  pub.  Historical  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Early  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  Life 
Contingencies  in  Eng.,  leading  to  the  estab.  of  the  first  Life  Assti,  So,  in  which  ages  were 
distingtUshed.  A  pamph.  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  from  which  we  frequently  quote 
in  these  pages. 

In  1850  he  pub.  :  Life  Contingency  T.  Part  I.  The  Chances  of  PremcUure  Deaths  and 
the  Value  of  Selection  amongst  Assured  Lives  ;  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  considerable  rarity. 

In  add.  to  the  preceding,  the  following  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Assu,  Mag,  under 
the  references  given  in  each  case: 
1 85 1. — On  Indirect  Methods  of  acqniri$tg  Knowledge;  the  Method  of  Hist,  ;  the  first  T,  of 

Mort,     [vol.  i.  p.  40.] 
„         Letters  on  Life  Contingency  Problems,    [i.  pp.  92,  355.] 
1853. — On  the  Reliability  of  Data^  when  testeii  by  ihf  Conclusions  to  which  they  lead,     [iii. 

p.  204.] 
„         Letter—  On  the  Period  intervetting  between  the  Date  of  Death  and  Payment  of  Sum 
Assured,     [iii.  p.  234.] 
On  the  Form  of  the  Number  whose  Logarithm  is  equal  to  itself,     [iii.  p.  323.] 
Letter — Proper  Expression  for  the  Amount  of  ^i^  with  the  Fractional  Part  of  a 

Year's  Int,     [iii.  p.  335.] 
Letter — The  Cluinces  of  Premature  Death  among  Select  Lives,     [iv.  p.  66.] 
Letter — On  the  Inadequacy  of  Existing  Data  for  Determining  the  Rate  of  Mort. 
among  Select  Li7fes,     [iv.  p.  141.] 
1855.— 0«  the  Improvement  of  Lije  Contingency  Calculations,     [v.  p.  185.] 
„         Letter — On  the  Application  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus  to  **  Int.^^ 

Questions,     [v.  p.  254.] 
,,         On  the  Valuation  of  Gov,  Securities,     [v.  p.  310.] 
1858. — On  the  Im^ovement  of  Life  Contingency  Calculatiom.     Part  II.  The  System  of 

Dependent  Risks,     [viii.  p.  121.] 
1859. — Letter — Professor  Silvester's  Lectures,     [viii.  p.  237.] 
Every  line  written  by  Mr.  Farren  is  worthy  of  the  attentive  study  of  students. 
He  eave  evidence  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Assu.  Asso.  1853. 
In  the  autumn  of  1864  the  death  of  Mr.  Farren,  suddenly,  was  reported ;  this  was 
founded  on  a  misapprehension. 
FARREN,  George,  Barrister-at-Law  (father  of  the  preceding),  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Economic  Life  (1823),  and  for  a  short  period  was  its  Resident  Director.     In  1824  he 
founded  the  Asylum  Life,  with  which  his  name  became  more  immediately  identified  ;  and 
with  which  he  remained  associated  for  a  period  of  30  years,  or  down  to  the  end  of  1853. 
Mr.  Farren 's  change  of  views  after  founding  an  office,  in  which  the  Mut.  system  was  the 
prominent  feature,  to  the  almost  immediate  estab.  of  one  which  conducted  its  bus.  on  a 
purely  proprietary  plan,  may  be  noted  as  remarkable.     It  indicated  an  eccentricity  of 
manner  which  is  apparent  in  many  of  his  writings. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  following  works,  all  of  which  are  worthy  of  attention,  not- 
withstanding that  a  remarkable  sameness  runs  through  several  of  them. 

In  1823 :  A  Treatise  of  Life  Assu.^  in  which  the  systems  and  practice  of  the  leading  Lond. 
Life  ItistUutions  are  stated  and  explained^  and  the  statutes  and  judicial  cUtermi nations 
affecting  such  institutions  are  brought  under  revieio,  IVith  an  Appendix  ofccues^  including 
arguments  particularly  relating  to  the  formation  of  joint-stock  trading  cos. 

In  1826:  Observations  on  the  importance  in  purchases  of  land^  and  in  mercantile 
adventures,  of  ascertaining  the  rates,  or  laws  of  mort,  among  Europeans,  by  chronic 
diseases,  and  hot  climates;  on  the  data  necessary  for  constructing  T.  to  show  the  prob. 
duration  of  a  disease  ;  illustrations  of  the  progress  of  Mania,  Melancholia,  Craziness,  and 
Demonomania,  as  displayed  in  Shctkespeari s  Characters  of  Lear,  Hamlet,  Ophelia,  and 
Edgar ;  on  the  comparateve  danger  of  first  and  subsequent  childbtrths  ;  with  an  Appendix 
containing  the  form  of  a  deed  for  estab,  a  joint-stock  co.  unthout  requiring  the  aid  of  Pari,  or 
the  incumbrance  of  an  Act  to  site  and  be  sued,     2nd  ed.  1852. 

In  1828  :  Letter  to  the  Earl  ofExon  on  the  Rep,  of  the  Finance  Committee;  wherein  he 
drew  attetttion  to  the  erroneous  data  upon  which  the  Gov,  Annu,  were  then  being  granted, 
[Gov.  Annu.] 

In  1829  :  Obs.  on  the  Laws  of  Mort,  and  Disease,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Life  Ins.; 
with  an  Appendix  containing  Illustrations  of  Mania,  Melancholia,  Craziness,  and  Demono- 
mania, as  displayed  in  Shakespear/s  Characters  of  Lear,  Hamlet,  Ophelia,  and  Edgar, 
(Privately  printed.) 
In  1831  :  On  the  Mort.  among  the  Army,     [Army.] 

In  1832  a  tract  (privately  printed) :  Observations  on  the  mortalities  among  the  members  of 
the  British  Peerage,  wherein  the  author  investigates  the  average  duration  of  the  enjoyment 
of  the  title  by  each  peer,  from  obs.  made  in  740  cases.     [Peerage,  Mort.  Obs.  on.] 

In  1838 :  The  Mort.  of  Celebrated  Musicians,  with  an  Appendix  containing  brief  sketches 
and  anecdotes  of  some  whose  ivorks  are  most  getierally  known. 

In  1844  :  The  Liabilities  of  Members  of  existing  and  future  Public  Cos.  and  Partnerships, 
after  the  date  of  the  public  Act  7  &*  S  Vict,  c.  1 10,  etc.,  etc. 
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FARREN'S  T.  of  Mort.  for  Select  Lives.— See  Selection. 

FASCHINl,  Herr. — Editor  of  the  VersUfurungs  ZeUung  *' Union"  in  Vienna,  a  paper 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  Ins. 

fashion-Pieces. — in  shipbuilding,  those  timbers  which  give  shape  or  fashion  to  the 
stem,  by  forming  a  connexion  between  the  stern-post  and  the  aftermost  ribs  of  the  ship's 
sides. 

FASTING. — Fasting  comes  under  two  quite  distinct  categories — voluntary  and  involuntary. 
Fasting  was  a  tenet  with  the  early  Christians  ;  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  it 
was  common  to  nearly  every  denomination.  Both  the  Greek  and  Roman  Churches 
command  frequent  fasts  in  their  rituals,  and  in  those  large  portions  of  the  world  where 
Mohammedanism  and  Brahminism  prevail,  starving  the  body  in  the  way  of  penance  b  a 
rule.  A  meagre  diet  was  a  frequent  mode  of  cure  among  the  classical  physicians — nay,  total 
abstinence  from  food  was  prescribed  unsparingly  to  patients  suffering  from  over -fullness, 
even  in  recent  times.  Nor  can  we  doubt,  adds  a  modem  writer,  that  a  course  of  fasting 
would  in  many  cases  prove  more  efficacious  than  medicine.  Democritus  is  said  to  have 
subsisted  for  forty  days  by  smelling  honey  and  hot  bread,  323  B.C.  Hippocrates  remarked 
that  most  of  those  who  attempted  to  abstain  seven  days  died  within  that  period  ;  and  if 
they  did  not,  but  were  prevailed  upon  to  eat  and  drink  within  that  period,  they  still 
perished.  This  accords  with  later  obs.  Blumenbach  says :  "A  healthy  man  cannot 
abstain  from  food  a  whole  day  without  great  prostration  of  strength  ;  nor  scarcely  beyond 
eight  days  without  great  danger  to  life."  [Ed.  hy  Elluftson.'\  Dr.  Farr  says:  **  Persons 
have  survived  from  ii  days  to  14  days  without  food,"  but  adds  :  **  It  is  important  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  total  abstinence  life  is  not  extinguished  immediately,  and  that  in  partial 
starvation  the  morbid  effects  may  not  be  developed  for  some  weeks,  and  that  aAer  their 
appearance  the  fever  bums  on,  despite  of  the  means  employed  to  assuage  it." 

Sieges,  disastrous  campaigns,  and  shipwrecks  have  supplied  many  examples  of  the 
effects  of  forced  fasting  upon  individuals.  Miiller  sums  up  the  effects  on  the  mental  con- 
dition  as  follows  :  *'They  are  feelings  of  general  debility,  actual  and  gradually  increasing 
loss  of  strength,  fever,  deliriunt,  and  violent  passions,  alternating  with  the  deepest 
d^ondency.'* 

The  effects  produced  by  partial  and  continued  privations  upon  the  temper  and  pas- 
sions of  nations  would  be  a  fit  subject  alike  for  the  statesman  and  the  political  economist. 
No  country  has,  perhaps,  suffered  so  continuously  in  this  respect  as  Ireland.  See  T.  of 
Famines  in  Rep.  of  Irish  Census  Commissioners,  185 1,  from  which  we  have  taken  only 
the  more  important  instances  in  our  hist,  of  Famines.  [Famines.]  [Food.]  [Ireland.] 
In  1669  there  was  pub.  by  John  Reynolds,  A  discourse  upon  prodigious  abstinence^  occa- 
sioned by  the  twelve  months  fasting  of  Martha  Taylor^  the  famed  Derbyshire  damosell^  proving 
thai  without  any  miracle  the  texture  of  human  bodies  may  be  so  altered  that  life  may  be  con- 
tinued  without  the  supplies  of  meat  and  drink. 

In  the  Phil.  Trans,  1604  (Abr.  iii.  32)  there  is  an  account  of  the  preservation  of  4 
men  in  a  mine  for  24  days  without  food. 

Most  of  these  cases  of  pretended  fasting  during  unnaturally  long  periods  are  simple 
delusions,  ending  in  imposition. 

A  religious  fanatic  who  determined  (1789)  upon  fasting  forty  days  died  on  the  1 6th. 
[Abstinence.]    [Longevity.]    [Temperance.] 

FATHER,  Insurable  Int.  in  His  Child's  Life. — The  insurable  int.  which  a  father  has 
in  the  life  of  his  child,  or  vice  versa^  has  been  the  subject  of  conflicting  decisions.  We 
shall  review  the  whole  question  under  Insurable  Interest. 

FATHERLY  So.  **for  ins.  portions  upon  marriage  and  upon  birth  of  children." — Founded 
about  1 7 10.  We  have  given  some  account  of  this  So.  under  Birth  Ins.  The  office  was 
in  *•  Knowles  Court,  in  Little  Carter  Lane,  near  the  East  End  of  St.  Paul's  Church- 
wd  " — in  fact,  in  Doctors  Commons. 

FAtHOM. — An  English  measure  of  length,  equal  to  6  feet.  It  is  the  unit  of  length  in  all 
matters  of  nautic^  surveying. 

FATlOy  Alexandre,  pub.  at  Vevey  (Switzerland)  in  1778:  TaNes  d* Intuits  simples  d 
composes  d  diver ses  rates;  suivies  de  celles  de  Afn  de  Buffon  et  Halley  sur  la  mortality  dans 
les  difirens  Ages  de  la  vie,  de  divers  calcids  relaiifs  aux  annuitis  sur  des  vieSy  etc.  A  very 
extensive  collection  of  int.  T.  calculated  m  £  s,  d,  /.,  and  followed  by  a  few  on  mort. 
and  annu. 

FAULKNER,  Davm>,  proprietor  and  ed.  of  a  pub.  assuming  to  be  devoted  to  ins.  interests, 
and  designated  The  News ;  pub.  between  1857  and  1867,  and  occasionally  since.  Mr. 
Faulkner  contested  Nottingnam  in  1865.  His  success  was  not  such  as  to  encourage 
renewed  attempts. 

FAULT. — The  question  offaultSt  as  distinguished  from  fraud  or  mere  negligence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  barratry  or  wilful  damage,  on  the  other,  enters  into  the  consideration  of  con- 
tracts of  Marine  Ins.,  and  sometimes  has  an  important  influence  over  them.  Mr.  Paton, 
in  his  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Ins.  1863,  says,  "Apart  from  fraud  of  the  owners,  it 
is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  underwriters  will  not  be  liable  for  loss  under  a  pol.,  where 
that  loss  has  lieen  occasioned  by  fault  of  the  insured."  The  following  cases  will  make 
this  point  more  clear  : 
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In  Bill  V.  CarslairSy  i8ii,  a  neutral  or  Ameiican  ship  had  been  employed  to  take  a 
cargo  to  an  enemy's  port.  Though  there  was  no  warranty  or  representation  of  neutrality 
in  the  ins.,  yet  as  she  was  captured  by  the  French  on  the  voyage  insured,  in  consequence 
of  having  been  sent  to  sea  without  the  shifs  papers  to  prove  her  ualioftality,  th'is/ault 
of  the  owners  being  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss,  it  was  heli/  that  the  underwriters  were 
not  liable.    [14  East,  374.] 

In  Horneyer  v.  Ltuhington^  181 1,  where  a  vessel  was  seized  and  condemned  for  carrying 
simulated  papers,  contraiy  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  without  having  liberty  from  the 
underwriters  to  do  so,  the  underwriters  were  held  not  liable.  The  fault  of  the  owners  was 
the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss.     [3  Camp.  85.] 

In  Boyd  v.  DuboiSy  181 1,  it  was  held^  that  where  there  \s  fault  in  placing  cargo  in  a  wet 
or  bad  condition  on  board,  and  that  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  loss,  the  underwriters  will 
be  free.    [3  Camp.  132.  J 

In  Da  Costa  v.  Edmonds^  1 81 5,  the  pol.  was  on  "40  carboys  of  vitriol."  They  were 
carefully  stowed  on  deck  ;  but  caught  hre,  and  were  necessarily  thrown  overboard  during 
the  voyage.  Carboys  of  vitriol  are  sometimes  stowed  on  the  deck,  and  sometimes  bedded 
in  sand  in  the  hold,  where  they  are  considered  safer  :  hence  there  was  an  implied  fault  in 
the  deck -loading : — I/eld,  that  the  underwriters  in  this  case  were  liable,  although  there 
was  no  communication  to  them  that  the  carboys  were  to  be  stowed  on  deck.  [Deck 
Loads.] 

In  Cairns  v.  Kippen^  before  the  Scotch  Courts  in  1820,  a  cargo  of  oats  was  insured  on 
board  a  vessel  at  and  from  Limerick  to  Greenock.  In  sailing  n-om  Limerick  the  vessel 
struck  the  ground  in  the  Shannon,  near  Tarbert  Roads ;  and  instead  of  going  back  to 
examine  damage,  the  captain  proceeded  at  once  on  the  voyage,  and  in  a  few  hours  there- 
after the  vessel  sunk.  The  jury,  in  conformity  with  a  direction  from  Lord  Chief  Com- 
missioner Adam,  found  that  the  loss  had  occurred  through  the  fault  and  negligence  of 
the  master  and  pilot,  and  that  the  underwriters  were  not  liable.     [2  Mur.  245.] 

In  Thomson  v.  Bissetty  1826,  the  master  had  been  guilty  of  a  fault  in  not  taking  a  pilot 
on  board  in  going  out  of  a  harbour  of  dangerous  navigation.  This  was  held  to  exempt 
the  underwriters. 

In  Sadler  v.  Dixon^  1 841,  an  action  on  a  time  pol.  for  six  months,   stating  a  loss  by 

f)erils  of  the  sea,  the  defendants  (the  underwi  iters)  pleaded  that  although  the  vessel  was 
ost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  yet  such  loss  was  occasioned  wholly  by  the  wrongful, 
negligent,  and  improper  conduct  (the  same  not  being  barratrous)  of  the  master  and 
mariners  of  the  snip,  by  wilfully,  wrongfully,  negligently,  and  improperly  (but  not 
barratrously)  throwing  overboard  so  much  of  the  ballast  that  the  vessel  became  un- 
seaworthy,  and  was  lost  by  perils  of  the  sea,  which  otherwise  she  would  have  encountered 
and  overcome.  The  jury  had  found  in  favour  of  the  underwriters  on  this  plea.  On 
appeal  now  brought  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  it  was  held,  that  the  plea  was  bad  ;  and 
thal*the  underwriters  were  liable  for  the  consequence  of  the  wilful,  but  not  barratrous  act 
of  the  master  and  crew,  in  rendering  the  vessel  unseaworthy  before  the  end  of  the  voyage, 
by  throwing  overboard  a  part  of  the  ballast.  [8  M.  &  W.  895.]  [Barratry.] 
[Consequential  Damages.]  [Damages.]  [Misconduct.]  [Negligence.]  [Sea- 
worthiness.] 

FAWCETT,  W.  T.,  was  Sec.  of  Licensed  Vituallers  Ins.  Co.  1842. 

FEALTY. — The  vassal-oath  of  fidelity  between  the  tenant  of  estates  in  fealty  and  his  lord. 
It  is  the  essential  feudal  bond,  and  the  animating  principle  of  a  feud ;  without  which  it 
could  not  exist. 

FEARy  Deaths  from. — Fear,  when  taking  the  shape  of  sudden  fright,  is  known  to  have 
caused  many  deaths.  But  in  its  milder  form  it  has  also  been  found  to  be  destructive  of 
life.  Capt.  TuUoch,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  in  1858,  On  the 
sickness  and  mart,  amongst  the  troops  in  the  West  Indies,  gives  the  following  as  a  remark- 
able illustration  of  the  influence  of  fear  in  inducing  fever,  as  well  as  of  hope  in  repelling 
it :  During  the  epidemic  in  1822,  among  the  91st  Regiment  at  Up- Park  Camp,  when  an 
order  was  issued  for  their  removal  to  another  station,  the  fever  ceased ;  and  though  the 
corps  was  unexpectedly  detained  for  3  or  4  days  after  the  order  was  issued,  not  one 
case  was  admitted  into  hospital  during  that  time.  In  support  of  this  position  he  says, 
*'A11  the  medical  reports  concur  in  stating  how  much  the  susceptibility  to  lever  is  increa^ 
by  fear  and  despondency."     And  he  adds,  by  way  of  further  illustration  : 

We  may  easily  fancy  what  must  be  the  feelings  of'^a  recruit,  when  he  sees  a  fourth  part  of  his 
comrades  swept  off  in  the  space  of  a  month,  as  was  the  case  in  some  of  the  corps  soon  after  their 
arrival.  We  can  suppose  tne  apprehension  with  which  he  will  contemplate  the  prob.  of  a  similar 
fate,  and  how  little  expectation  he  will  entertain  of  being  among  the  fortunate  survivors.  He  is  thus 
not  only  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  disease,  but  goes  into  hospital  scarcely  with 
the  hope  of  recovery ;  whereas  the  soldier  who  has  been  longer  accustomed  to  the  mort.  of  that 
country,  possesses  not  merely  the  advantage  of  being  less  apprehensive,  and  consequently  less  sus- 
ceptible, but  even  if  seized  with  fever  will  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  contend  against  the  violence  of 
an  attack  under  which  the  other  would  sink. — See  Angina-Pectoris. 

FEBRICULA.— Literally,  a  slight  fever;  a  term  applied  to  the  febrile  state;  one  of  the 
forms  of  Continued  Fever.  It  is  of  slight  degree  and  short  duration,  frequently  running 
its  course  in  24  hours.  The  other  forms  are  relapsing  fever,  typhoid  fever,  and  typhus 
fever. 
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FEBRIFUGE. — A  dispeller  of  fever;  a  remedy  against  fever.  The  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  medicines  used  in  the  treatment  of  ague. 

FEBRILE  Diseases.— See  Fever;  Malaria.  Also  Medical  Geography;  Zymotic 
DiseaseI^. 

FEBRIS  (from  the  Latin  ^^a;,  to  be  hot). — Fever,  a  class  of  diseases  characterized  by 
increased  heat,  etc.  It  is  termed  idiopathU^  i.e.  of  the  general  system,  not  dependent  on 
local  disease  ;  or  symptomatic ^  or  sympathetic — a  secondary  affection  of  the  constitution 
dependent  on  local  disease,  as  the  inflammatory.    The  hectic  is  a  remote  effect    [Fevers.] 

FECUNDATION  (from  the  \jaX\n  fecundo^  to  make  fruitful). — Impregnation. 

FECUNDITY. — This  is  a  subject  which  interlaces  itself  into  many  of  the  topics  considered 
in  this  work,  in  a  variety  of  forms.  We  have  already  anticipated  it  to  some  degree  in  our 
art.  Births  ;  while  under  Family  we  deal  as  it  were  with  the  practical  results  of 
fecundity.  In  our  art.  Famines,  again,  it  presents  some  obvious  considerations ;  while 
under  Food  it  has  a  double  significance.  The  supply,  and  perhaps  the  character,  of  the 
food  of  a  people  affects  their  fecundity.  The  fecundity  of  the  people  again  presses  hardly 
on  the  food  supply.  Under  Infant  Mort.,  as  also  under  Mort.,  Law  of,  we  again 
have  fecundity  before  us.  All  who  are  bom  must  die  ;  but  with  numerous  progeny,  there 
is  frequently  a  large  proportion  of  early  deaths.  While  under  Pop.,  Law  of,  the  con- 
nexion is  obvious  enough.  Many  of  the  writers  on  political  economy  have  treated  of  this 
subject  with  ability.    [Barrenness.] 

It  will  be  remembered,  as  Mr.  Mihie  pointed  out,  that  the  recorded  fecundity  of  a 
people,  as  shown  in  the  number  of  births,  is  always  below  the  natural  aptitude  or  physical 
power,  by  reason  of  the  obstacles  to  marriage :  hence  the  social  condition,  and  even  the 
political  and  fiscal  conditions,  of  a  country  may  govern  its  relative  degree  of  fecundity,  as 
exhibited  in  its  record  of  births. 

It  may  be  further  remarked  that  fecundity  of  a  people  will  afford  no  conclusive  index 
of  the  progress  of  its  pop.  The  classes  who  yield  on  an  average  the  greatest  number  of 
children  per  marriage  are  frequently  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  a  very  large  infant 
mort.  occurs.  The  families  of  consumptive  parents  are  not  imfrequently  large ;  but  here 
very  often  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  children  reach  maturity. 

It  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  countries  most  favourably  circumstanced  in  r^ard 
to  fecundity  are  those  in  which  the  industrial  classes  can  find  ready  emplojrment,  and  in 
which  the  actual  necessities  of  life  are  abundant.  In  such  countries  early  marriages  are 
contracted :  for  there  is  no  apprehension  of  lessening  their  comforts  by  the  responsibilities 
of  a  household. 

So  far  preliminary.  We  now  proceed  to  review  the  principal  authorities  on  the  subject. 
To  survey  the  ancient  classic  authors  on  this  subject  would  prob.  be  attended  with 
small  practical  result  ;  for  there  is  no  stand-point  of  comparison.  We  notice  that 
Columella,  a  native  of  Spain,  who  flourished  under  the  Roman  Emperor  Claudius,  A.  D. 
42,  says  [lib.  iii.  cap.  8]  that  in  Egypt  and  Africa,  the  bearing  of  twins  was  frequent,  and 
even  customary.  These  two  countries  were  then  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
Columella  was  likely  to  be  well  informed  concerning  them.  We  do  not  see  notes  by 
travellers  indicating  that  such  great  fecundity  now  prevails.  We  shall  also  hereafter  see 
that  this  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  test  of  superior  fecundity. 

Graunt,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Ohs,  1 66 1,  3rd  ed.  1665,  from  which  we  here 
quote,    makes   several   quaint   remarks   on   the   subject   before   us   in  his   *' Index": 
"24.  Abortives  and  stillborn  to  those  that  are  christened  are  as  I  to  20.  .  .  .      35.  A 
disposition  in  the  air  towards  the  plague  doth  also  dispose  women  to  abortions.     .     .     . 
39.  The  more  sickly  the  year  is,  the  less  fertile  of  births.     ...     46.  That  the  people 
in  the  country  double  by  procreation  but  in  two  hundred  and  eighty  years^  and  in  London 
in  about  seventy ^  as  hereafter  will  be  shewn ;  the  reason  whereof  is,  that  many  of  the 
breeders  leave  the  country,  and  that  the  breeders  of  London  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  ;  such  persons  breeding  in  the  country  almost  onely  as  were  born  tnere,  but  in 
London  multitudes  of  others.     ...     50.  Why  the  proportion  of  breeders  in  London 
to  the  rest  of  the  people  is  less  than  in  the  country.     51.  That  in  London  there  are 
more  impediments  of  breeding  than  in  the  country.     ...     53.  Polygamy  useless  in  the 
multiplication  of  mankind,  without  castrations.     ...     73.  There  are  about  24,000 
teeming  women  in  the  97,  16,  and  10  parishes  in  and  about  London.     .    .     .    84.  Adam 
and  Eve  in  5610  years  might  have  by  the  ordinary  proportion  of  procreation  begotten 
more  people  than  are  now  prob.  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     85.  Wherefore  the  world 
cannot  be  older  than  the  Scriptures  represent  it.     86.  That  every  wedding  one  with 
another  produces  4  children ....     95.  The  difference  also  of  births  are  creater  in 
the  country  than  in  London'* — which  leads  him  to  remark,  p.  139,  that  ''Heiuthfulness 
and  Fruitfulness  go  together." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  his  Primitive  Origination  of  Mankind  considered  ac- 
cording to  the  Light  of  Nature^  considers  incidentally  questions  of  fecundity,  and  brings 
a  good  deal  of  learning  and  ingenuity  to  bear  upon  the  subject ;  but  we  do  not  propose 
to  follow  him  here. 

In  1682  Sir  \Vm.  Petty  pub.  his  Essay  concerning  the  Multiplicaium  of  Mankind ^  etc. 
(2nd  ed.),  wherein,  among  the  subjects  he  considered,  were*  the  following:  ^'4.  How  many 
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men  and  women  are  prolific^  and  how  many  of  each  are  married  or  unmarried .... 
8.  A  conjecture  in  what  number  of  years  Eng.  and  Ireland  may  be  fullv  peopled,  as  also 
all  America ;  and,  lastly,  the  whole  habitable  earth.  .  .  .  lo.  Whether  the  speedy 
peopling  of  the  earth  would  make— ^/frj/,  for  the  good  of  mankind  ;  secondly ^  to  fulfil  the 
revealed  will  of  God ;  thirdly^  to  what  prince  or  state  the  same  would  be  most  advan- 
tageous. II.  An  exhortation  to  all  thinking  men  to  salve  the  Scriptures,  and  other  good 
histories,  concerning  the  number  of  people  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  in  the  great  cities 
thereof  and  elsewhere." 

In  the  same  year  he  pub.  his  essay :  Of  the  Growth  of  the  City  of  London;  and  of  the 
Measures^  Periods^  Causes^  and  Consequeftces  thereof  wherein  he  considers  {inter  alia)  the 
following  problems  :  '*  i.  That  London  doubles  in  40  years,  and  all  England  in  360  years. 
.  .  .  3.  That  the  periods  of  doubling  the  people  are  found  to  be  in  all  degrees  from 
between  10  to  1200  years.  4.  That  the  growth  of  Lond.  must  stop  of  itself  before  the 
year  1800.  5.  A  T.  helping  to  understand  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  number  of 
people  mentioned  in  them.  6.  That  the  world  will  be  fully  peopled  within  the  next  2000 
years.  ...  10.  ThcU  it  is  possible  to  increase  mankind  by  generation  four  times  more 
than  ai  present J*^    Regarding  this  last  point  he  does  not  enter  into  any  details. 

Mr.  Gregory  King,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  06s.  and  Conclusions  upon  the  State 
and  Conditions  of  Eng.,  1696,  under  **Obs.  about  Procreation,  accounting  the  people  to 
be  5,500,000  souls,"  gives  as  from  the  **  fore-mentioned  assessments  on  marriages,  births, 
and  burials,  and  the  collectors*  returns  thereupon,  and  by  the  parish  regis.,"  the  following 

estimate : 

People.  Ann,  Marriages. 

j30,ooo.   Lond.  and  the  B.  of  Mort.    i  in  106.   In  all  5,000  pro<Iucing  4  children  each 

870,000.   The  cities  and  market  towns.    I,,  12S.      ,,     6,800        „  4*5 

4,100,000.  The  villages  and  hamlets.        I,,  141.       ,,   29,200        ,,         4*8 


5,500,000.        ...  ...  ...  I  ,,  134     ...    41,000       ...         4*64 

His  general  obs.  under  this  head  have  already  been  quoted  in  our  art.  Births,  to 
which  the  reader  should  turn. 

In  1748  Montesquieu  pub.  his  Spirit  of  Laws^  a  work  which  commanded  great 
attention  in  Europe.  He  considered  the  question  of  Fecundity  under  various  aspects. 
In  regard  to  China^  he  considered  that  the  climate  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
production  of  children ;  and  that  the  Chinese  women  were  more  prolific  than  any  others 
m  the  world.  As  to  Japan,  he  attributed  its  populousness  to  the  birth  of  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  females  than  in  other  countries  ;  but  of  this  he  furnished  no  proof. 

He  (Montesquieu),  as  have  some  other  philosophers,  supposed  that  a  fish  diet  was 
favourable  to  the  increase  of  pop. ;  and  that  consequently  there  were  more  children  lx)m 
in  proportion  to  the  marriages  in  seaport  towns  and  on  the  coast,  than  in  the  inland 
districts  of  a  country.  But  this  opinion  never  rested  on  any  solid  foundation  ;  and  carefiil 
investigations  in  France  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  showed  that  the  propor- 
tion of  births  was  higher  in  many  of  the  Inland  Departments  of  France  than  in  the 
maritime  ones.  The  belief  is  prob.  altogether  traditionary :  come  down  from  the 
mythological  fiction  of  Venus  being  sprung  from  the  sea. 

In  1 750  Dr.  Thomas  Short,  M.D.,  pub.  New  Observations^  Natural^  Morale  CiviU 
Political  and  Medical^  on  City^  Town  and  Country  B.  of  Mort.^  etc.  He  considers  the 
question  of  fecundity  from  various  aspects,  and  asserts  that  poor  food  and  hard  labour 
are  conducive  to  it  ;  and  consequently  that  "the  poorest  and  most  laborious  part  of 
mankind  are  the  fruitfuUest."  He  even  carries  this  idea  so  far  as  to  conclude  that  the 
most  laborious  and  toilsome  months  of  the  year  are  the  most  fruitful  of  conceptions  ;  and 
attributes  the  great  prolificness  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  as  a  secondary  cause,  to  their 
bondage  and  affliction.  He  attributes  the  inferior  fecundity  of  "town  breeders,"  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  country,  as  arising,  among  other  things,  from  the  more  plentiful 
eating  and  drinking  and  the  greater  idleness  which  prevail  in  populous  towns  :  observing 
that  the  most  voluptuous,  idle,  effeminate  and  luxurious,  are  the  **  barrenest." 

In  1766  M.  Muret  contributed  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Economical  So.  of  Berne  a 
paper  on  the  Pop.  of  the  Pais  de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the  want  of 
miitfulncss  of  the  Swiss  women,  and  says  that  in  the  Canton  immexliately  under  notice 
the  baptisms  in  relation  to  the  inhabitants  were  only  as  I  in  36 ;  while  in  a  neighbouring 
Province  in  France  the  proportion  was  I  in  23  or  24 ;  and  after  considering  and 
endeavouring  to  account  for  the  fact,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  will  of 
God  that  the  most  healthy  people  should  be  the  least  prolific,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
"That  the  force  of  life  in  each  country  should  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  fecundity." 
But  in  some  calculations  concerning  Vevay,  which  he  made  for  another  purpose,  he  shows 
that  375  mothers  had  yielded  2093  children,  all  bom  alive  ;  from  which  it  followed  that 
each  mother  had  produced  nearly  6  children.  But  he  spoke  of  mothers—  not  wives.  He 
afterwards  found  the  barren  wives  to  be  20  out  of  478 ;  but  this  still  left  the  children  per 
marriage  above  $%. 

In  1 768  Herr  Herman  presented  to  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg  a  paper  [afterwards 
pub.  in  Nova  Acta  Academia,  tom.  iv.],  wherein  is  made  a  comparison  of  the  births. 
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deaths,  and  marriages  in  the  different  provinces  of  Russia.     From  a  comparison  of  the 

yearly  marriages  and  yearly  births,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  marriage  in  St 

Petersburg,  in  Veronesch,  in  Vologda,  in  Archangel,  Revel,  and  the  Gov.  of  TobolsJc, 

3rielded  4  children ;  while  in  the  Gov.  of  Moscow,  Iver,  Novogorod,  Pskorsk,  Resan, 

Kostroma,  a  marriage  only  yielded  about  3  children. 

Dr.  Price,   in  his  Essay  on  the  Expectation  0/  Lives;  the  Increase  of  Mankind^  etc, 

submitted  to  the  Royal  So.,  1769,  remarks  : 

Healthfulness  and  prolifickness  are  prob.  causes  of  increase  seldom  separated.  In  conformity  to 
this  obs..  it  appears  from  comparing  the  births  and  weddings  in  countries  and  towns  where  registers 
of  them  have  been  kept,  that  in  the  former,  marriages  one  Mrith  another  seldom  produce  less  than  a 
children  each :  generally  between  4  and  5,  and  sometimes  above  5.  But  in  towns  seldom  above  4 ;  and 
sometimes  under  3. 

In  his  second  ed.  1772,  he  notices  the  fact  that  with  married  couples  the  males  are 
generally  older  than  the  females  ;  and  inquires  into  the  duration  of  married  life  :  *'  The 
difference  of  eight  years  between  the  ages  of  men  and  their  wives,  as  here  taken,  is  prob. 
too  little"  (p.  46).  Again:  "According  to  Dr,  I/alleys  and  the  Northampton  T.,  a  man 
40  years  of  age  has  an  even  chance  of  living  no  more  than  22  years,  and  of  joint  con- 
tinuance with  his  wife  of  the  same  age,  13  years"  (p.  66).  He  afterwards  savs  that  he 
thinks  the  difference  of  age  at  time  of  marriage  must  be  "at  least  12  years ;  and  the 
"mean age  of  all  who  marry  ann.  must  be  supposed  to  be  about  23  and  35,"  i.e.  23  for 
wives  and  35  for  husbands  (p.  291).  "In  this  case  (he  adds)  19,  as  before,  will  nearly 
be  the  expec.  of  all  marriages. " 

In  1781  Dr.  W.  Black,  M.D.,  pub.  Obs,  Medical  and  Political ^  etc.,  wherein  he  states : 
"  High  refinement  is  an  obstacle  to  propagation  ;"  and  he  advances  other  points  which 
have  since  been  dealt  more  efficiently  with  by  other  writers. 

The  great  fecundity  of  the  women  of  Scotland^  or  of  certain  portions  of  that  country, 
has  been  recorded  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  his  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland^  I79J-9,  a 
publication  of  authority.  Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Duthil,  in  the  County  of  Elgin,  the  pro- 
portion of  ann.  births  to  deaths  was  as  70  to  15,  or  4%  to  i ;  while  at  Nigg,  in  the  County 
of  Kincardine,  the  account  says  [voL  vii.  p.  194]  that  there  were  57  land  families  and  405 
children,  which  gave  nearly  77o  each ;  42  fisher  families  and  314  children,  nearly  1%, 
each.     Of  the  land  families  which  had  no  children  there  were  7  ;  of  the  fishers  none. 

At  a  later  period  in  this  art.  we  give  a  comparison  of  the  fecundity  of  £ng.  and  Scot, 
as  based  upon  the  entire  statistics  of  each. 

Nicander  gave  in  1800  the  following  T.  of  the  mean  number  of  women  in  all  Sweden 
and  Finland,  with  the  ann.  average  number  of  deliveries,  and  the  proportions  delivered 
ann.  at  certain  ages,  for  the  16  years  ending  1795  • 


Between  the  Ages            Mean  No.  of 
of                       Females  living. 

1 

Ann.  average  No. 
of  deliveries. 

One              Proportion  of 
Woman  of  '    1000  Deliveries. 

15   and   20 
ao     „     25 
25      „     30 
30     „     35 
35      „    40 
40     .,45 
45  ,  „     50 
above  50 

134,548 
129,748 

121,707 

I", 373 

97,543 
90,852 

78,897 
69,268 

3,298 
16,507 
26,329 
25,618 

8.518 
1,694 

39 

408 

7-8 
4-6 

4*3 

5*4 
10 '6 

465 

1 776-0 

165 
263 
256 
181 

85 
17 
04 

above  15 

833.936 

100,096                  8*3 

1000 

It  is  seen  by  this  T.  that  the  proportion  of  women  delivered  ann.  between  the  ages  of 
30  and  35  is  almost  twice  as  great  as  between  20  and  25,  which  could  only  arise  from 
the  proportion  of  the  married  in  the  first  of  these  intervals  of  age  being  at  least  so  much 
greater  than  in  the  second.  Marriages  therefore  did  not  take  place  at  very  early  ages  in 
these  countries. 

M.  Nicander  found  that  of  100,096  women  delivered  ann.,  96,124  were  married,  and 
3972  unmarried.  Upon  comparing  the  legitimate  births  with  the  married  women,  and  the 
illegitimate  with  the  unmarried  above  15  years  of  age,  he  found  that  10  married  women 
out  of  54,  and  10  unmarried  women  out  of  918,  were  ann.  delivered. 

The  influence  of  the  seasons  upon  the  conceptions  was  evident,  and  was  not  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  variations  in  the  number  of  marriages  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  The 
^ann.  conceptions  were  about  4  times  as  numerous  as  the  ann.  marriages  ;  and  came  twice 
1.^  a  year  to  a  maximum,  and  twice  to  a  minimum :  the  maximum  periods  being  June  and 
Dec  ;  the  minimum  periods  Feb.  and  Oct  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  marriages 
look  >lace  in  the  3  months  of  Oct..  Nov.,  and  Dec.    (See  1861.) 

It  was  in  1798  that  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus  drew  attention  to  the  question  of  Fecundity 
in  attempting  to  estab.  the  dogma,  since  so  much  discussed  by  political  economists,  that 
unless  some  artificial  check  were  put  upon  the  increase  of  pop.,  the  supply  of  food  would 
b^me  insufficient,  and  all  would  suffer  the  inqonvenience  and  physical  deterioration 
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consequent.     He  appeared  to  consider  that  3  children  would  be  the  proper  limit  of 
fiunilies  in  Gt.  Brit — two  would  replace  the  parents;  the  other  would  compensate  for 

Kremature  deaths  and  for  unproductive  or  unmarried  people.  It  is  customary  to  abuse 
[althus,  and  ridicule  his  theories.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  extravagance,  if  not  the 
originality,  of  his  views,  by  bringing  to  bear  the  reflective  powers  of  a  number  of  men  op 
the  subjects  he  discussed,  was  productive  of  much  good.  We  do  not  propose  to  follow 
him  in  any  detail  here.  Under  Pop.  we  shall  have  occasion  to  do  so.  We  content 
ourselves  with  one  or  two  passages.    Thus,  he  affirms  : 

It  is  prob.  that  the  natural  prolificness  of  tvtymrn  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but 
the  prolificness  of  marriages  is  liable  to  be  afifected  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  each 
country,  and  particularly  by  the  number  of  late  marriages,  /m  a//  couniries  the  2nd  and  3rd  marriages 
atone/orm  a  most  imporiani  consideration ^  and  materially  influence  ike  axferage  proportions.  [7th  ed. 
P-  ^Z^'], 

Again  : 

The  fecundity  of  the  human  species  is  in  some  respects  a  distinct  consideration  from  the  passion 
between  the  sexes,  as  it  evidently  depends  more  upon  the  power  of  women  in  bearing  children  than 
upon  the  strength  and  weakness  of  this  passion,    [p.  394.] 

Some  Pari,  returns  purporting  to  exhibit  the  fecundity  of  marris^es  in  Eng.  during  the 
30  years  1780 — 1809  Inclusive,  gave  2,238,370  marriages,  and  7,893,805  conceptions — 
including  illegitimate  and  still-born.  This  shows  3*52  children  to  each  marriage,  r^ucible 
to  about  3*15  legitimate;  of  which  i^6o  males,  and  1^55  females.  Most  prob.  the 
number  of  marriages,  as  well  as  the  resulting  births,  are  stated  too  low — ^mainly  on 
account  of  inefficient  returns.     (See  1821.) 

By  the  census  returns  of  1821  it  was  recorded  that  in  1820  the  marriages  in  Eng.  had 
been  81,749,  the  baptisms  328,190 — or  4'Oi  per  marriage  ;  but  as  some  of  the  baptisms 
were  for  illegitimate  births — estimated  at  8  p.c.  of  the  whole — the  proportions  were 
reduced  to  3 '68 ;  of  which  i  ^88  males,  and  I  '80  females.  These  figures  may  be  regarded 
as  more  nearly  correct  than  those  of  1809. 

At  the  request  of  a  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Friendly  Sos.  which  sat  in  1825,  Mr. 
John  Finlaison  constructed  a  T.  from  the  registers  kept  by  Dr.  Granville  as  Physician  to 
the  Benevolent  Lying-in  Inst ,  and  Westminster  Dispensar)',  of  876  cases  of  poor  women 
delivered  at  their  own  homes  ;  of  which  an  abstract 
is  here  annexed  ;  T.  sh(nmng  the  effect  that  the 

In  add.  to  the  876  pregnancies  above  named,  these    Postponement    of   Marriage   in 
same  women  had  given  birth   to   3966  children   (of    Females  has  upon  their  Annual 
which  176  were  still-bom),  and  had  in  the  course  of    Fecundity: 
their  marriage  experienced  655  miscarriaf^es — of  which 
latter  425  were  in  the  first  3  months,  189  in  the  next 
3  months,  and  41  in  the  last  3  months  of  pregnancy. 
Thus  there  is  a  total  of  5497  conceptions  to  076  women 
still  in  their  child-bearing  period— being  an  average  of 
more  than  6|  e.ich. 

M.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  in  a  paper  :  On  the 
Intensity  0/  Fecundity  in  Europe  at  the  commencement 
of  the  19/A  Century^  pub.  in  Annales  des  Sciences 
NaturelleSf  tom.  ix.  1 826,  shows  great  variations  in  the 
fecundity  ;  ranging  from  6  to  7  children  to  a  marriage 
in  some  villages  in  Scotland,  down  to  his  lowest  figure 
of  2^44  for  some  marriages  in  Paris. 

In  1827  Mr.  Francis  Corbaux,  a  well-informed  writer,  submitted  to  the  Select  Pari. 
Com.  on  F.  Sos.  which  sat  that  year  a  paper  or  plan  of  a  proposed  "  Inst,  for  the 
Economic  Endow,  of  Unborn  Children,  especially  Females,"  wherein  he  reviewed  some 
of  the  data  we  have  already  furnished,  and  offered  criticisms  thereon.  He  considered 
the  proportion  returned  in  1809  (already ^ven),  and  says  thereon,  **  A  proportion  evidently 
too  low  even  for  maintaining  a  stationary  pop."  He  shows  that  the  returns  for  Sweden 
(already  given)  give  of  legitimate  children  to  each  marriage  1^95  males,  and  1^88  females 
—in  all  3  83.  **  Accurate  obs. "  at  MontpelUer  had  shown  results  slightly  lower— females 
I  ^77  bom  alive  to  each  marriage.  In  the  whole  of  France  the  prooortions  exhibited 
were  3*5  legitimate  births  to  each  marriage— of  which  i  72  were  females.  But  he  con- 
sidered the  returns  of  Sweden  and  MontpelUer  alone  trustworthy.     He  says  : 

Doubtless  some  remarkable  differences  exist  between  the  profortion  of  children  produced  by  each 
marriage  in  the  various  stations  of  life  ;  and  it  seems  ^^erally  understood,  that  the  upper  classes 
do  not  contribute  their  full  proportion  towards  maintaining  any  standard  of  pop. ;  but  the  ascertain- 
ment of  those  differences,  arising  from  many  causcas,  may  be  considered  impossible  m  the  present  state 
of  information. 

The  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Geo^raphiques  for  Jan.  1827,  contained  a  very  interesting  art. 
Sur  rintensiti  de  FeconditS,  byM.  Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf,  from  which  several  of  the 
facts  stated  in  the  present  art.  are  drawn. 

The  writer  of  an  able  art.  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  Mar.  1829,  after  examining  various 
authorities  on  this  subject,  and  setting  forth  the  sources  of  error  to  which  such  an  inquiry 
is  incident,  generalizes  the  results  of  his  investigation  into  the  following  para. : 

When,  however,  these  different  sources  of  error  are  taken  into  view,  and  the  corresponding  correc- 


Ages  when 
Married. 

Average  Births 
to  the  Year. 

13  to  16 

16    „    20 

•456,706 
•503,610 

21    „    24 
25    „    28 

•520,227 
•545.163 

29    „    32 

33  M   36 

•589.8" 
•776,866 

37  ,.   39 

I  •125,000 
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tions  have  been  made,  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  births  to  a  marriage  in  Europe  may  bo  taken  at 
an  average  of  about  ^  9/5.  This  proportion  is  not,  however,  by  any  means  constant,  and  depends  on  an 
immense  variety  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  always  verv  difficult,  and  sometimes  perhaps  impossible 
to  distingiiish  and  appreciate.  In  general,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  greater  intensity  of 
fecundity  in  the  South  of  Europe  than  in  the  North  ;  though  there  are  many,  and  some  ver^  striking 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  In  Hussia,  for  example,  the  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  is  as  high  as5f, 
being  one  of  the  highest  ratios  that  has  anywhere  been  observed  ;  while  in  Sweden  the  i)roportion  is 
as  low  as  3  ^/lo.  In  England  the  proportion  of  births  to  a  marriage,  as  g^ven  in  the  Regis.,  is  as  j^  to  z  ; 
or  for  every  loo  marriages,  there  are  350  births  ;  and  adding  one-sixth  to  the  number  of  births  g^ven 
in  the  Regis,  for  omissions,  which  is  believed  to  be  near  the  truth,  the  true  proportion  will  be  4 
births  to  each  marriage.  In  France  the  proportion  is  almost  the  same  as  in  England ;  or  if  there  be 
any  difference,  the  proportion  in  France  will,  we  apprehend,  be  found  rather  to  exceed  ours.  In 
Holland  the  ratio  of  ^cundity  is  estimated  by  M.  Quetelet  at  4^,  while,  according  to  the  same 
distinguished  authority,  it  is  said  to  be  as  high  as  5j^  in  Belgium',  a  discrepancy  Xox  which  it  is 
very  difficult  to  account,  seeing  that  Belgium  [Holland?]  is  not  only  a  very  thickly  peopled,  but  also 
a  very  healthy  country. 

He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  variations  in  climate  and  food  did  not  exercise  any  con- 
siderable influence  on  fecundity.  This  is  not  the  generally  received  opinion.  He  points 
out,  what  indeed  is  obvious  enough,  that  if,  in  order  to  determine  the  fruitfulness  of 
marriages,  a  particular  period,  as  say  20  years,  be  selected  :  among  the  births  at  the 
commencement  of  this  period  will  be  included  a  number  that  have  sprung  from  marriages 
contracted  in  a  previous  period  ;  and  it  is  equally  plain  that  a  number  of  the  births 
produced  by  marriages  contracted  towards  the  termination  of  the  period  will  be  included 
in  the  births  of  a  subsequent  period.  If  the  pop.  be  stationary,  the  differences  thus  to 
be  adjusted  will  be  smalL  If  it  be  increasing  or  decreasing,  the  necessary  corrections 
may  be  considerable. 

In  1830  Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  M.P.,  pub.  :  The  Law  of  Pop, :  a  treatise  in  six 
books  in  disproof  of  the  superfecundity  of  human  beings ^  and  developing  the  real  principle 
of  their  increase,    A  work  of  great  authority.    The  author  says,  on  the  subject  before  us  : 

First,  married  females  do  not  become  fruitful,  on  the  average^  during  the  first  year  of  their  nuptials* 
but  nearly  so.  A  great  number  of  cases  which  I  have  collected  with  a  view  of  determining  this  point,  give 
threc-£ourths  of  them  as  producing  their  first  child  at  the  average  of  one  year  after  marriage.  Second, 
the  interval  of  time  at  which  the  n'uitful  couples  produce  their  children,  calculated  from  the  period 
of  their  marriage  to  the  birth  of  their  last  cnild.  including  the  greater  prolificness  of  the  first  year, 
exceeds  two  years.  It  extends  to  between  2^  and  2^  years,  if  calculated  after  the  first  birth.  The  last 
of  these  facts  must  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  ana  recollection  of  the  reader,  as  all  the  T.  are  con- 
structed upon  the  presumption  of  its  certainty ;  and  happily  it  is  one  which,  on  this  very  debatable 
question,  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  controversy,  and  which  does  not  admit  of  it.    Nothing 

15  ntoie  certain^  or  better  ascertainedy  than  the  average  periods  at  which  the  human  female  in  a 
state  of  prolificness  reproduces.  Were  we,  indeed,  to  form  our  general  rules  from  particular  excep- 
tions, we  should  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  be  grievously  misled :  we  rai^ht  conclude,  for  instance, 
that  she  would  continue  to  multiply  within  the  year :  but  general  computations  will  recti^  any  such 
error,  and  conduct  us  to  conclusions  which  are  not  only  reconcilable  with  philosophy  and  truth,  but 
resolvable  into  the  ordinations  of  a  merciful  Providence.  The  human  mother  has  to  feed  her  infant 
for  a  period  pretty  nearly  corresponding  in  length  to  that  of  gestation  (I  speak  now  as  it  regards  the 
necessity  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  with  whom  the  question  evidently  rests) ;  nature  there- 
fore has  kindlyr  ordained,  as  a  general  rule,  tnat  the  period  of  impregnation  shall  be  postponed  till  that 
essential  duty  is  discharged,  and  for  a  period  somewhat  beyond  it ;  and  he  must  be  ignorant  indeed 
who  does  not  see  most  clearly  that  the  health,  and  indeed,  frequently  the  existence,  both  of  mother 
and  offspring,  are  secured  by  this  physical  regulation  of  the  common  Parent  of  mankind. 

The  human  being,  in  reference  to  the  term  of  existence,  multiplies  later,  and  at  longer  intervals, 
and  ceases  to  be  prolific  sooner,  than  any  other  animated  being  with  which  we  are  acquainted :  hence 
wc  find  on  the  average,  that,  in  the  maternal  state,  during  its  period  of  fruitfulness,  the  births  are  not 
so  frequent  as  once  in  two  years.  Even  in  the  rank  of  society  which  is  absolved  from  the  necessity 
(though  not  from  the  duty)  of  fulfilling  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  maternal  offices :  that  of 
feeding  from  their  own  bosoms  their  infant  offspring — and  who  too  often  avail  themselves  of  that  un- 
natural immunity :  consequently  removing  what  our  physiologists  regard  as  one  of  the  physical 
impediments  to  an  accelerated  prolificness — even  in  this  rank  I  find  the  births  are  at  intervals  of 
about,  but  rather  exceeding  2  years ;  that  period  therefore,  as  it  respects  the  mass  of  the  community, 
who  are  differently  circumstanced  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  shorter. 

He  concludes  by  saying  that  arguments  and  proofs  on  this  point  are  unnecessary — no 
writer  ever  having  ventured  upon  supposing  a  shorter  period  than  two  years  possible ; 
and  even  Sir  Wm.  Petty,  when  labouring  to  prove  the  possibility  of  **  a  doubling  every 
10  years  for  a  century  after  the  flood,'*  amongst  his  other  suppositions,  **so  extravagant 
if  applied  to  the  present  era,"  only  lays  it  down  that  ** every  teeming  woman  can  bear  a 
child  once  in  two  years." 

According  to  Sadler,  the  fruitful  marriages  of  the  Peers  had  cstab.  the  following 
principle:  where  the  wife  was  below  16  years  of  age  at  marriage  4*40  children  ;  where  from 

16  to  20,  4*63  children  ;  where  from  20  to  23,  5*2 1  children  ;  and  where  from  24  to  27, 
5*43  children.    [Peerage.] 

In  1833  Mr.  Francis  Corbaux  pub.  his  work  :  On  the  Natural  and  Mathematical  Ijnvs 
concerning  Pop,  ^  Vitality ^  and  Mort.,  ttc^  which  contains  chap.  (23)  **  Of  the  average 
quantity  of  births  attributable  to  each  marriage,"  (24)  "  Of  ascertaining  the  quantities  of 
births  attributable  to  marriages  contracted  by  females  of  a  specified  age."  lout  as  these 
inquiries  were  only  conducted  in  view  of  a  specific  object  already  stated  [Family 
Endowments],  we  do  not  purpose  to  dwell  upon  them  here  ;  but  the  student  will  find 
much  to  interest  and  instruct  him,  especially  in  the  last-named  chap.,  where  a  formula  is 
devised  for  exhibiting  37  periods  of  fecundity,  decreasing  by  an  anthmetical  progression  : 
attributing  a  24  years  continuance  of  that  faculty  at  certain  early  ages,  which  term  is 
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gradually  reduced  to  zero  (p.  152).  This  law  of  steady  progression  downwards  is  not 
supported  by  later  investigations. 

M.  Quetelet,  in  his  well-known  Treatise  on  Man^  pub.  1835,  presents  the  statistical 
data  which  he  had  collected  with  great  care  in  view  of  determining  the  relation  of 
age  to  fecundity  ;  but  he  appears  conscious  of  the  incompleteness  of  his  materials.  His  final 
conclusion  is  that  it  is  before  age  26  that  the  greatest  fecundity  in  women  is  to  be  observed. 
But  he  afterwards  says  a  marriage,  if  it  be  not  barren,  produces  the  same  number  of  births 
at  whatever  period  it  takes  place,  provided  the  a£e  of  the  woman  does  not  exceed  26 
years.  But  m  the  light  of  what  precedes  and  follows  in  this  art,  this  proposition  must 
be  regarded  as  having  very  slender,  if  any,  foundation. 

Burdach,  a  German  writer  on  Physiology,  1837,  has  remarked  :  **  We  scarcely  ever 
encounter  the  births  of  3  or  4  children,  except  in  women  who  have  passed  the  30th 
year.  Precocious  marriages  are  not  only  less  fertile,  but  the  children  also  which  are  the 
result  of  them  have  an  increased  mort." 

The  Rep.  of  the  Census  Commissioners  for  Ireland,  1841,  contains  some  interesting 
details  regarding  the  fecundity  of  marriages  in  that  country.  The  Commissioners  collected 
returns  of  the  ages  at  which  people  had  been  married,  '*and  having  returns  of  the  deceased 
and  absent  members  of  each  family  in  add.  to  those  enumerated,  they  were  thus  enabled 
to  collect  the  number  of  children  of  each  sex  bom  of  those  marriages,  including  those 
who  had  died.  The  returns  brought  into  the  T.  under  this  head  only  included  *' those 
marriages  contracted  by  parties  livm^  in  the  country  in  1841,  and  whose  ages  and  dates 
of  their  marriages  were  distinctly  given  in  the  returns  ** ;  and  only  the  births  of  the 
marriages  so  stated  ;  "  and  they  therefore  only  give  the  fecundity  of  marriages  of  persons 
of  certain  ages  from  any  given  year  in  the  T.  to  the  6th  June,  1841  ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  statement,  which  shows  the  proportion  of  children  to  100  marriages  in 
each  of  the  under-mentioned  classes,  how  largely  the  cypher  is  affected  by  the  increased 
division  introduced  by  second  marriages  :*' 

1.  In  which  neither  party  has  been  married  before      228 

2.  In  which  the  husband  has  been  married  before       164 

3.  In  which  the  wife  has  been  married  before      143 

4.  In  which  both  parties  have  been  married  before      87 

The  Commissioners  say : 

These  T.  differ  generally  from  T.  of  the  same  kind  by  containing  productive  as  well  as  tinproductive 
marriages :  such  being  obviously  necessary  to  afford  a  fair  estimate  of  the  results  of  a  whole  community ; 
but  we  believe  that  frequently  only  productive  marriages  have  been  brought  into  calculation. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  have  divided  the  penod  from  26  to  35  in  two ;  but 
the  decimal  age  of  30  in  this  as  in  all  our  other  returns  was  so  extravagantly  swelled^  that  the  results 
would  have  been  erroneous.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  marriages  between  20  and  35  are  most 
numerous  towards  the  middle  of  that  term— that  the  period  of  birth  of  the  first  child  approaches  venr 
nearly  to  the  average  age — and  that  the  same  c^her  fixes  also  the  length  of  a  generation  in  Irclana. 
The  average  age  at  wnich  the  people  marry  is  accordingly  found  to  vary^  with  the  mort.  of  the 
district ;  and  the  short-lived  pop.  of  unhealthy  towns  are,  in  their  early  marriages,  merely  following 
the  same  law  which  operates  upon  the  longer-lived  niraJ  pop.  who  marry  at  a  later  period ;  each 
seeking  the  renewal  of  ais  race  towards  the  middle  period  of  ois  existence. 

They  continue  : 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  even  within  the  period  to  which  these  marriages  belong,  the  proportion  of 
the  sexes  of  the  children  is  on  the  whole  consistent  with  the  results  given  tnroughout  Europe  generally 
firom  marriages  whose  families  are  complete :  the  difference  in  age  of  the  parties  producing  the 
same  effect  at  any  given  period  of  time  that  would  be  produced  from  the  same  parties  by  continuance 
of  time.  Thus  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  children  is  about  106  to  100 ;  and  is  somewhat  higher 
in  towns  than  in  the  country ;  though  it  differs  considerably  in  different  years.  The  children  appear 
generally  to  follow  the  sex  of  the  elder  parent ;  but  this  result  is  not  invariable.  On  the  contrary,  it 
will  be  seen  that  when  the  age  of  the  father  exceeds  by  as  much  as  20  years  that  of  the  mother, 
especially  in  second  marriages,  the  female  births  preponderate ;  from  which  circumstance,  as  well  as 
•ome  others  which  the  T.  indicate,  it  would  appear  that  difference  of  age  has  a  different  value  at 
different  periods  of  life ;  or,  in  otoer  words,  that  the  sum  as  well  as  the  diffierence  of  ages  of  the 
parents  ought  to  form  an  element  in  a  calculation  of  prob.  on  the  sex  of  children. 

Some  of  the  points  last  considered  have  been  already  dealt  with  by  us  in  our  art. 
Births.    We  now  come  to  the  T.  to  which  reference  has  been  made  (sec  opposite  page) : 

The  Commissioners  point  it  out  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  if  the  children  of^first  marriages 

during  the  first  5  years  be  totalled  separately  from  those  of  the  5  last  years,  the  male 

births  will  somewhat  predominate  in  the  latter ;  "  from  which  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred 

that  the  early  births  of  any  given  marriage  are  likely  to  be  male ;  and  that  ailer  a  few 

years  females  begin  to  predominate:  which  may  also  point  to  the  conclusion  just  adverted 

to,  viz.  that  difference  of  age  diminishes  in  its  effect  as  the  age  of  both  parties  advances.*' 

They  add : 

If  T.  of  this  nature  were  regularly  collected,  interesting  results  of  this  class  might  be  safely  drawn 
from  them.  We  content  ourselves,  however,  with  forming  these  T.  rather  as  a  groundwork  for  future 
comparison  than  as  yet  furnishing  sufficient  data  for  statistic  calculation,  dut  we  may  remark  in 
passing  that  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  T.  of  births,  which  gives  the  births  of  the  whole 
community  during  the  last  ten  years,  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  only  X04  to  zoo,  instead 
of  X06  to  zoo,  as  m  these  T.,  which  give  only  the  oirths  from  marriages  which  have  taken  place  since 
1830 :  whence  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of  female  children  has  been  greater  in  the  marriages 
which  still  continued  productive,  though  they  had  taken  place  before  Z830. 

The  T.  last  referred  to  we  do  not  give.  The  results,  as  here  stated,  being  sufficient 
for  our  present  purpose. 
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71  shewing  th€  Fecundity  of  Irish  Afarriages^i^y}-^!. 


Age». 


Husbands. 


Wives. 


under  17 
'  171025 
I  26  „  35 
I  36  „  45 
I  46  „  55 
L  above  55 


'under  17 
171025 
?6  „  35 
36  „  45 
46  „  55 

above  55 


S'3 


34 
42 
61 
81 

lOI 

110 


No.  of 
Marriages. 


661 

159,761 

58,290 

3»354 

428 
136 


No.  of  Children. 


Males. 


872 

195.895 

63, 143 
1,665 

44 
II 


Females. 


821 

185.913 
60,012 

1,480 

51 
6 


Total. 


1,^3 
38i«8o8 

"3.155 

3.145 

95 

17 


§5  5 
o  «  S 


106' 
105* 
105* 
112' 

86- 
183- 


•2g.2 


2*56 

239 
2*11 

•94 

'22 
*I2 


Total 


222,261 


261,630      248,283 


509,913 


105- 


2*29 


I 


■I 


I 


17  to  25 
26  „  35 

36  „  45 


46  „  55 


above  55 


I 


under  17 

38 

under  1 7 

47 

171025 

51 

under  17 

57 

171025 

61 

26 .,  35 

71 

under  17 

67 

17  to  25 

71 

26  „  35 

81 

36  „  45 

91 

under  17 

7? 

17  to  25 

it 

26  „  35 

36  „  45 

95 

46  „  55 

105 

9,847 

4,066 

128,713 

313 

14.325 

15.596 

36 
1,516 
2,469 

1,335 
18 

240 

461 

429 
295 


13.203 

5.171 

159.081 
402 

17.478 
15,466 

37 
1,615 

2,109 
49| 

198 

277 
107 

14 


12,558 

5,074 
150,090 

373 
16,270 

14,380 

37 
1,564 

2,011 

445 

»5 
209 

273 
79 
15 


25,761 

105- 

10,245 

I02" 

309,17* 

io6' 

775 

108' 

33,748 

107  • 

29,846 

107- 

74 

loo- 

3.179 

103- 

4,120 

105* 

938 

III* 

23 

53* 

407 

95* 

550 

lOI* 

186 

135- 

29 

93* 

2*62 
2-52 
2*40 

2*48 

2 '35 
1*91 

2*05 

2*10 

1-67 

•70 

1-28 

I  69 

1*19 

•43 
•10 


Total 


179,659      215,659 


203,393 


419,052 


io6'      2'33 


< 


■5 

s 

•5 

5 


Total 


under 


r!  171025  ; 
.26  ,,35 

I7i  !  36  „  45 

'    Aft.  r  r 


V  .' 


17  to  25 


26  „  35 

36  „  45 
46  „  55 


46  „  55 

above  55 

26  „  35 

I  36  „  45 
'  46  „  55 
above  55 

36  „  45 

46  „  55 

above  55 

46  to  55 

above  55 

■above  55 


38 
47 

67 
72 

1; 

71 
76 

71 
81 

85 

91 

95 
105 


757 
92 

4 
I 

I 

21,287 

744 

35 

3 

2,413 

145 
12 

227 

15 
52 


996 
90 


2 

21,934 

372 

10 

•  •  • 

1,225 
40 

•  •  • 

49 

3 

2 


994 
97 


21,088 

398 
8 

••• 

1,147 
34 

•  •  • 

39 

•  •  • 

3 


1,940 
187 


2 
43,022 

770 

18 

•  •• 

2,372 

74 

••• 

88 

3 
5 


105* 
93 


104' 

93* 
125- 

•  • 

107* 
ii8- 

•  •  • 

126' 

•  •  • 

67- 


2-56 
203 


•2 

202 
I  03 

51 

••• 

•98 

•s« 

•  •• 

•39 

•2 
•10 


25,788  I       24,723  23,758         48,481 


104' 


1-88 


General  Total 


428,077      502,012      475.434      977,446     105- 


2*28 


Doubleday,  in  his  True  Law  of  Pop.  1841  [we  quote  from  2nd  ed.  1847],  states  the 
following  propositions : 

The  evidence  of  medical  men  is  now  unanimous  as  to  the  effect  of  the  plethoric  state  in  checking 
fecundity  in  the  human  female,  both  by  pre\-entinff  conception  and  occasioning  miscarriage;  but  of 
the  opposite  effects  produced  by  a  poorer  and  lower  diet,  the  proofs  are  commonly  known  to  be 
perpetual.  Dr.  Cheyne  and  the  older  dietetic  writers  all  notice  these  facts;  but  the  accumulative 
eviaence  is  now  considered  by  medical  persons  as  irresistible. 

There  are  numerous  instances  where  the  occurrence  of  misfortune  and  consequent  privations  have 
given  families  to  those  who  were  childless  in  their  prosperity ;  and  as  elucidating  the  same  law,  we 
may  adduce  another  fact,  well  known  to  medical  persons,  wktch  is  the  extraordinary  tendencies  to 
pro^gation  evinced  by  both  sexes  when  semi-convalescent ^  after  enfeeblingand  attenuating  epidemics^ 
such  as  fevers^  pestilences  and  plagues  ;  and  the  consequent  extraordinary  rapidity  with  wnich  pop. 
recovers  itself  m  those  countries  where  the  plague,  the  marsh  fever,  or  famines,  which  cause  many  of 
these  epidemics,  have  made  havoc. 

Malthus  had  previously  [book  ii.  c.  xiii.]  said:  "  If  a  wasting  plague  were  to  sweep 
off  2  millions  in  Eng.  and  6  millions  in  France,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  afler  the 
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inhabitants  had  recovered  from  the  dreadful  shock,  the  proportion  of  births  to  deaths 
7vouI(i  rise  much  abcrve  the  usual  average  in  either  country  during  the  last  century. ^^ 

In  1S43  ^ir  John  Boileau,  Bart.,  read  a  paper  before  the  Statistical  So.:  On  the 
Division  of  Heritable  Property^  and  its  Influcftce  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth.  This  was 
in  the  main  a  translation  from  the  French  of  M.  Passy.  In  most  of  the  continental 
countries  the  property  of  parents,  including  real  estate,  is  divided  equally  among  all  the 
children.  This  is  prob.  based  upon  the  theory  of  the  ecjual  distribution  of  wealth  ;  but 
nature  defeats  this  :  for  an  unequal  number  of  children  are  bom  to  a  marriage  in  the 
different  classes  of  society.  It  was  said  by  Aristotle  more  than  2000  years  ago,  that  the 
legislators  of  Greece  should  endeavour,  before  labouring  to  discover  combinations  for 
the  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  to  discover  how  to  render  every  marriage  equally 
fruitful.  We  may  thus  infer  that  the  disproportion  in  families  was  much  then  as  it  is 
now.  The  fact  that  the  wealthy  have  usually  the  smallest  number  of  children  tends  to 
upset  all  such  social  theories.    The  paper  before  us  furnishes  the  following : 

It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  facility  of  brinnrnj^  up  children  tended  to  favour  their 
multiplication ;  but  it  is  not  so :  whether  it  arises  from  the  uifloculty  of  estab.  them  in  life,  from  the 
fear  of  their  de^ading  from  the  station  of  their  birth,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  a  fact  that  rich 
families,  taken  m  general,  are  those  which  have  the  fewest  children ;  and  their  ranks  would  become 
thinner,  generation  after  generation,  if  they  were  not  gradually  recruited  by  new  families  of  recently 
acouired  wealth.    .    .    . 

The  effect  which  riches  have  in  restraining  the  fecundity  of  marriages  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  Pan's.  The  most  opulent  families  of  Franco  congregate  there ;  and  as  they  select  certain 
quarters  of  the  town  for  their  residence,  the  facts  brought  out  in  them  are  more  remarkable  and 
complete  than  anywhere.  Now  ...  by  the  investigations  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Comte 
do  Chabrol,  the  average  of  births  to  a  marriage  is,  in  the  different  arrondissements.  in  regular  inverse 
proportion  to  the  easy  or  opulont  circumstances  of  the  pop.  The  following  T.  is  arawn  up  from  the 
averages  of  the  5  years  preceding  18^7.  ...  In  the  1  nrst  arrondissements  united,  which  are  those 
where  the  most  opulent  families  reside,  the  number  of  cnildren  to  a  marriage  is  only  x'97  ;  that  of  the 
4  poorest  arrondissements,  on  the  contrary,  is  2'86 ;  and  the  difference  between  the  a  arrondissements 
placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  scale  (the  2  and  xa)  is  as  x'87  to  3*23 — or  more  than  73  p.c.  These 
xiact  deserve  the  more  attention,  because,  in  spite  of  the  reasons  which  determine  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  to  choose  peculiar  localities  according^  to  their  respective  circumstances,  some  poor  families  will 
be  found  in  the  quarters  inhabited  bv  the  nch,  and  some  rich  families  in  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
poor:  which  fact  necessarily  diminishes  the  difference  we  should  estab.  if  it  were  possible  to  separate 
completely  the  different  classes  of  the  pop. 

We  arrive  at  this  important  consideration,  that  if  the  2,  3,  xo,  and  i  arrondissements,  where  the 
richest  families  in  Paris  reside,  were  not  continually  recruited  from  families  freshly  acquiring  wealth,  the 
actual  number  of  inhabitants  would  not  be  maintained.  Not  only  the  children  bom  there  are  less 
numerous  than  their  parents,  but  as  we  must  deduct  those  who  die  in  infancy,  or  who  never  marr>' — 
and  that  we  must  estimate  these  at  least  at  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  in  a  town  where  X3  children  out  of 
29  do  not  live  to  21 — it  follows  that  in  3  generations,  or  the  space  of  a  century,  the  pop.  would  be 
reduced  to  half  its  number.  Assuredly,  wnero  the  pop.  decreases  so  rapidlv,  it  is  not  in  danger  of 
being  impoverished  by  division  of  inheritances,  but  quite  the  contrary ;  and  tne  extinction  of  many  of 
its  members  must  accumulate  property  and  wealth  among  the  remainder. 

I  have  not,  in  my  preceding  obs.,  noticed  the  illegitimate  births,  though  the^  amount,  during  the 
last  30  years,  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole ;  for  two  reasons— first,  because  no  illegitimate  cnildren  are 
acknowledged  and  admitted  to  take  shares  in  the  heritable  property  ;  secondly,  that  they  take  place 
almost  entirely  in  the  poorest  classes,  and  their  number  only  proves  the  greater  productiveness  of 
these  classes.    .    .    . 

If  the  facts  we  have  recited  suffice  to  prove  that  the  rich  classes  multiply  much  less  than  the  rest  of 
the  pop.,  history  also  corroborates  it,  and  affords  us  such  data  as  make  it  reasonable  to  believe  that 
nature  herself  indicates  it  as  a  law  always  in  operation,  though  restrained  in  some  countries  tem- 
porarily, and  as  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Porter,  in  his  Progress  of  the  Nation^  new  ed.  i847»  says : 

The  proportionate  number  of  children  bom  in  any  country  cannot  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  condition 
of  the  people.  It  is  well  knoWn  that  in  climates  where  the  waste  of  human  life  is  excessive  from  the 
combined  causes  of  disease  and  poverty  affecting  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  births  is 
proportionably  greater  than  is  experienced  in  communities  more  favourably  circumstanced.  Frequently ^ 
ana  indeed  a  tntost  always  in  old  settled  countries,  the  proportionate  number  of  births  decreases  7v$tk 
the  advance  of  civilitationf  and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life. 
In  fact,  the  pop.  does  not  so  much  increase  because  many  are  Dom,  as  because  few  die. 

In  our  art.  Births,  under  date  1848-9,  we  have  referred  to  the  often  remarked 
fecundity  of  the  Icelandic  women  ;  and  have  mentioned  the  principal  authorities  upon  the 
subject     We  need  not  travel  over  the  ground  again. 

Dr.  Routh  contributed  to  the  Lond.  joum,  of  Aledicine  for  1850  an  elaborate  paper. 
On  Procreative  Power^  based  upon  Irish  statistics,  wherein  he  extends  his  obs.  to  males 
as  well  as  females.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  his  reasoning,  or  his  T. ;  but  must 
be  content  with  noticing  his  conclusions  :  '*That  there  is  a  curve  representing  the  exact 
inclination  of  procreative  power  cannot  be  doubted.  Its  exact  determination,  however, 
is  impossible,  when  such  distant  intervals  as  10  years  are  given  as  ordinates  between  the 
ages.  .  .  .  The  age  of  greatest  fecundity  in  males  is  from  31  to  33  ;  in  females,  26. 
But  i\it  procreative  value  of  a  person  between  15  and  16  is  greater  than  at  any  preceding  or 
succeeding  age."  This  last  sentence  seems  mconsistent  with  the  preceding  one ;  but  it 
will  be  seen  that  other  writers  (especially  Dr.  Duncan)  set  up  a  similar  distinction. 

The  first  detailed  Report  of  the  Reg. -Gen.  for  Scotland  contained  a  T.  from  which  it 
appeared  that  in  1855  the  number  of  married  women  who  regis,  the  births  of  children 
in  Edinburgh  during  that  year  was  4208  ;  and  these  had  borne  15,709  children — giving 
an  average  of  3*7  children  to  every  mother.  In  Glasgow,  during  the  same  year,  12,365 
married  women  r^is.  a  birth — these  had  borne  47, 180  children— giving  the  proportion  of 
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3*8  children  to  every  fruitful  mother.  As  from  an  alteration  in  the  r^s.  schedules,  no 
similar  returns  have  been  obtained  during  subsequent  years,  we  propose  to  give  the  T. 
just  referred  to ;  the  more  so  as  they  form  me  groundwork  for  obs.  by  subsequent  writers. 

Number  and  Ages  of  Mothers^  and  Number  of  Children  which  they  had  on  the  Birth 

of  their  last  Child— Ediubvrgh  City,  1855. 


No.  of  Children 

1 

1 

Number  and  Ages  of  Mothers. 

1 

1 

at  Birth  of 

Total 

Total 

Mother's  last 

1 

40  and 
above. 

Mothers. 

Children. 

Child. 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

I  Child   

!    85 

438 

290 

109 

52 

15 

989 

989 

2  Children ... 

13 

242 

230 

135 

46 

13 

679 

1358 

3        »        .. 

2 

124 

304 

157 

61 

16 

664 

1992 

4        M       ... 

•  •• 

36 

209 

167 

81 

20 

513 

3052 

1   ::  ::: 

•  •• 

7 

103 

190 

95 

18 

413 

2065 

... 

56 

142 

80 

37 

323 

1938 

1   

0      „ 

! 

87 

81 

40 

228 

1596 

•  •  • 

8 

34 

77 

37 

156 

1248 

9       »       ... 

1 

... 

I 

22 

51 

36 

1 10 

990 

10       „       ... 

1 

.  •  • 

•  •  • 

5 

29 

20 

54 

540 

II        „       ... 

1          ••• 

•  •  • 

3 

20 

18 

41 

450 

12       „       ... 

1          ••• 

I 

7 

II 

19 

228 

13       

1 

•  •• 

•  «  • 

3 

10 

13 

169 

14       „       ... 

•  • . 

... 

2 

2 

28 

15       „      ... 

1 

•  •  • 

I 

I 

11 

16       „      ... 

1          ••• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

I 

17  „         ... 

18  „         ... 

... 

•  •  • 

•  • 

•  •  ■ 

I 

I 

I 

\l 

Total  Mothers 

100 

848 

1221 

105 1 

693 

295 

4208 

15.709 

Number  and  Ages  of  A/others,  and  Number  of  Children  which  they  had  on  the  Birth 

of  their  last  Child— ClTY  OF  GLASGOW,  1855. 


No.  of  Childrei 
at  Birth  of 

Number  and  Ages  of  Mothers. 

Total 

1 

Total 

Mother's  last 

40  and 
above. 

Mothers. 

Children. 

Child. 

15-20 

20-25 

25-30 

30-35 

35-40 

1 

I  Child     ... 

...         269 

1483 

729 
844 

222 

72 

17 

2792 

2792 

2  Children  . 

...            30 

898 

291 

75 

14 

2152 

4304 

3 

4 

436 

919 

419 

119 

34 

I93I 

i    5793 

4 

"3 

702 

486 

171 

36 

1508 

7032 

1        - 

% 

384 

515 

212 

42 

II80 

5900 

6        „ 

191 

447 

240 

51 

937 

5622 

0        if 

I 

40 

254 

285 

65 

645 

4515 

25 

157 

236 

88 

506 

4048 

9 

2 

72 

147 

no 

331 

1979 

10 

15 

75 

84 

174 

;      1740 

" 

10 

50 

59 

119 

1      1309 

12 

... 

» •  • 

2 

14 

31 

47 

564 

13 

I 

2 

19 

22 

'        286 

H          n 

•  •  • 

4 

9 

13 

182 

15           ,. 

I 

•  •  • 

4 

5 

75 

16          „ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

32 

17          »          . 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

I 
1 

I 

17 

Total  Mother 

«      303 

2966 

3836 

2892 

1702 

666 

12,365 

47,180 

From  these  T.  it  appears  that  a  larger  number  of  women  bear  children  between  25  and 
30  than  at  any  other  quinquennial  period  of  life.  The  number  who  bear  children  between 
20  and  25  is  about  the  same  as  the  number  between  30  and  35. 

Dr.  Stark,  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  Department,  says  : 

The  largeness  of  the  numbers  from  these  two  towns  gives  these  T.  a  value  much  beyond  that  of  anv 
similar  statistics  which  have  yet  been  pub.,  and  the  general  accordance  of  the  two  T.  shows  that  faith 
ma^  be  put  in  their  results,  as  affording  a  general  and  very  close  approximation  to  the  comparative 
fruitfulness  of  each  fruitful  marriage  in  Scotland.    A  certain  proportion  of  all  marriages  is  unfruitful. 
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and  from  the  few  and  imperfect  facts  which  we  possess,  it  would  appear  that  the  proporiion  of  un- 

<'rHitful  marriages  increases  with  the  rank  in  life;  and  is^  prob.  greater  in  Eng.  than  in  Scotland. 
Ve  stillf  howeveri  want  trustworthy  information  on  Uiat  subject. 

We  have  already  given  some  statistics  regarding  Swede*iy  in  connexion  with  Finland, 
under  date  1800.  Sweden  is  in  fact  the  only  country  in  Europe  which  systematically 
publishes  official  statistics  on  this  subject.  The  returns  for  1861,  as  given  in  the  Bidrag 
tillSveriges  Officida  Stadstik  :  Befolknings-Statistik  for  Aret,  1861,  confirms  what  we  have 
before  shown,  viz.  that  the  greatest  number  of  child-bearing  women  in  that  country  are 
between  the  ages  30-35.  Then,  instead  of  the  next  most  prolific  age  being,  as  in  Scotland^ 
from  20  to  25,  and  from  30  to  35,  in  Sweden  it  is  from  25  to  30,  and  from  35  to  40  years 
of  age  ;  while  nearly  the  same  number  of  women  bear  children  above  40  as  between  20 
and  25  years  of  age.     Dr.  Stark  has  prepared  the  following  comparative  T.  : 

7".  shewing  the  Number  and  Proportion  of  Mothers  at  different  Ages  in  Scotland  and  Sweden. 


Number  of  Mothbrs  in  bach  Agb. 


Age  of  Mother 

on  the  Birth  of 

her  Child. 


15-20  years    

^o-2S    „       

25-30    » I 

30-35    

35-40    „       

40  and  above 


Scot  land t  i.e. 
Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  in  1855.    ,' 

403 

3.8'4 

5,057 

3»943 

2,395 
961 


Sweden, 
z86z. 


Proportion  at  each  Age 
in  every  xoo  Mothers. 


Scotland. 


Total  Mothers 


16,573 


1,443 
15,864 

3i,So2 

33,539 
29,43^^ 
i6,5«5 


2*43 
23*01 

3052 

2379 

14*45 
580 


100*00 


Sweden. 


1*12 
12-33 
24*72 
26*06 
22*88 

12*89 


100 'OO 


It  will  be  observed  from  these  figures  that  at  all  ages  under  25  years  only  half  the 
number  of  women  bear  children  in  Sweden  as  compared  with  Scotland  ;  whereas,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  child-bearing  period,  only  half  the  number  of  women  above  40  years  of 
age  bear  children  in  Scotland  as  in  Sweden.  From  this  fact  Dr.  Stark  concludes  that 
"cold  does  delay  the  child-bearing  of  life  in  women."  But  we  have  shown  that  the  later 
age  of  marriage  appears  to  be  the  real  cause. 

The  occurrence  of  plural  births  has  been  considered  in  regard  to  fecundity  ;  and  in  this 
connexion  we  may  notice  a  paper  by  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell  in  the  Medical  Titnes  and 
Gazette^  15th  Nov.  1862,  wherein  he  demonstrates  the  abnormality  of  twin-bearing  in  the 
human  female,  and  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions  :  "  i.  Among  imbeciles  and 
idiots  a  much  larger  proportion  is  actually  found  to  be  twin-bom  than  among  the  general 
community.  2.  Among  the  relatives  of  imbeciles  and  idiots  twinning  is  found  to  be  very 
frequent.  3.  In  families  where  twinning  is  frequent,  bodily  deformities  (of  defect  and  of 
excess)  likewise  occur  with  frequency.  4.  The  whole  hist,  of  twin-births  is  exceptional, 
indicates  imperfect  development  and  feeble  organization  in  the  product,  and  leads  us  to 
regard  twinning  in  the  human  species  as  a  departure  from  the  phvsiological  rule,  and 
therefore  injurious  to  all  concerned.  5.  When  we  pass  from  twms  to  triplets,  and 
quadruplets,  everything  we  know  r^[arding  these  latter  gives  support  to  the  general  con- 
clusions in  question."  We  confess  these  passages  appear  to  us  to  be  overdrawn  ;  but  as 
they  are  a  little  outside  our  present  purpose,  we  do  not  dwell  upon  them.  We  notice 
plural  births  again  in  connexion  with  Dr.  £>uncan*s  work,  1866. 

In  the  27th  Rep.  of  the  Reg. -Gen.  for  Eng.  [pub.  1866],  treating  of  the  returns  of 
1864,  we  find  the  following  obs.  under  *'  Births  to  a  Marriage : " 

The  marriages  in  a  calendar  year  give  rise  to  births  which  are  regis,  year  after  year  for  20  years. 
The  births  to  uio  167,72^  marriages  in  the  year  1859  could  only  be  determined  b^  following  the  families, 
and  counting  all  the  children  into  the  end.  ^  The  division  of  the  sum  of  the  children  by  the  marriages 
would  accurately  express  the  fecundity,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  marriajg^es.  If  the  ann.  marriages  do  not 
increase  or  decrease  in  number  through  a  scries  of  years,  the  division  of  the  ann.  births  by  the  ann. 
marriages  of  the  same  year  expresses  the  fecundity  prett)r  accurately ;  but  the  marriages  in  Eng.  are 
incrcasmg  rapidly;  consequently  the  740,275  births  regis,  in  the  year  1864  must  be  dixndcd  by  the 
marriages  of  some  earlier  year,  to  get  an  approximation  to  the  fecundity.  As  the  age  of  the  mothers 
is  unfortunately  not  recorded,  the  interval  m  Eng.  is  unknown  which  mtervenes  between  the  mean 
age  of  marriage  and  the  mean  age  of  mothers  when  their  children  are  bom  ;  otherwise  that  interval 
would  indicate  the  calendar  years  with  which  the  births  of  the  year  1864  should  be  compared. 

But  the  interval  in  Sweden  between  the  age  of  mothers  at  marriage  (25*8  years)  and  their  mean  age 
at  the  births  of  their  children  (ji'7)  is  6  years;  and  the  interval  in  Eng.  cannot  diflficr  much  from  6 
years.  Hence,  if  the  legitimate  births  of  given  years  are  divided  by  the  marriage*  of  6  years  earlier 
date,  the  quotient  will  do  the  proportion  of  children  to  a  marriage  within  close  limits.  In  England 
the  births  thus  determined  to  a  marriage  were  ^'255,  4*301,  4*304,  in  the  years  i86s,  1863,  and  1864.  In 
Scotland  the  births  in  1862  to  the  average  marriages  of  6  years  earlier  diate  (185^,  1856,  and  1857)  were 
4*604.  The  number  of  children  to  a  marriage  thus  appears  to  be  greater  in  Gotland  than  in  Eng. ; 
and  this  is  held  to  be  a  proof  that  married  women  are  more  prolific  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng. 
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He  then  proceeds  to  apply  another  test,  which  developes  a  variety  of  interesting  con- 
siderations. The  average  ann.  number  of  legitimate  children  regis,  in  England  in  the  5  years 
1856-60  was  626,506 ;  while  the  average  number  of  wives  of  the  age  15-55,  determined 
directly  from  the  census  returns  of  1851  and  1861,  was  2,843,374:  consequently  100  wives 
bore  22'0  children  ann.  In  like  manner  it  was  found  that  loo  unmarried  women  bore  on 
an  average  1*7  illegitimate  children — that  is,  17  children  to  1000  women.  100  women, 
including  married  and  unmarried,  bear  12*3  children  on  an  average.  In  Scotland^  during 
the  same  years,  the  following  proportions  were  found  to  exist :  100  wives  bore  24*0 
children  ann. ;  100  spinsters  or  widows  bore  I  *9  illegitimate  children ;  and  loo  women 
bore  ia*o  children,  Intimate  or  illegitimate. 

The  wives  of  Scotland^  as  well  as  the  spinsters,  are  thus  apparently  more  prolific  than 
the  corresponding  classes  in  England ;  and  yet^  taken  collectively^  the  women  of  England 
are  more  prolific  than  the  women  of  Scotland.  \ooo  English  women  (age  15-55)  bear  123 
r^gis.  children  ann.  ;  while  looo  Scotch  women  bear  120  children.  The  difference  is 
slight,  but  is  in  favour  of  the  English  women. 

This  result,  which  appears  contradictory  and  paradoxical,  is  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  proportion  of  recognized  wives  in  the  pop.  is  much  lower  in  proportion  in 
Scotland  than  it  is  in  England ;  and  as  the  fecundity  of  wives  is  to  that  of  spmsters  as 
13  to  I,  a  slight  difference  in  the  proportions  alters  the  birth-rates  of  the  two  pop.  In 
England  52  in  100  women  of  the  age  1 5-55  are  wives ;  48  only  are  spinsters  and  widows : 
in  Scotland  the  proportions  are  reversed — ^44  recognized  wives  to  56  spinsters  and  widows. 
The  following  T.  will  make  these  points  more  clear  : 

Comparative  Fecundity  of  English  and  Scotch  Women  of  the  Ages  15-55' 


Years. 

Births: 

To  100  Women. 

To  xoo  Wives. 

To  xoo  Spinsters  &  Widows. 

England. 

Scotland,     j 

England. 

Scotland. 

England.          Scotland. 

1856 
1858 
i860 

12*373 

12*337 
12*056 

12*543 
12*295 

11*851 
11*982 
11*997 
12*232 
12*072 

22*276 
22*137 
21*532 
22*j6l 
21*870 

24*672 
24*861 
24*700 

25*073 
24643 

1*670 
1*671 
1*669 
1*711 
1*658 

1*805 
1-835 

1*933 
2*004 

2XX>4 

average) 
in  the  5r 
years      ( 
1856-60  ) 

1      12*321 

12*027 

22*034 

24790 

1*676 

1*916 

Out  of  1000  children  whose  births  are  regis,  in  England^  65  are  illegitimate  ;  out  of 
1000  r^is.  in  Scotland^  89  are  illegitimate  (1856-60) :  the  proportion  of  bastards,  in  an 
equal  number  of  children  of  the  two  countries,  is  as  3  in  England  to  4  in  Scotland.  This 
is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  law  of  the  two  countries :  in  Scotland  sub- 
sequent marriage  l^timizes  all  preceding  children.  Hence,  there  are  many  quasi- 
marriages  —  women  "hovering  between  concubinage  and  marriage  to  which  there  is 
nothing  corresponding  in  England  ;  and  they  would  nearly  all,  if  they  lived  under  the 
English  law,  be  explicitly  married. "  .  .  .  As  a  class  (says  the  Regis. -Gen.),  "these 
women  in  the  pre-nuptial  stage  have  comparatively  few  children  ;  for  the  fruitful  marry, 
and  the  unfruitful,  as  a  rule,  remain  unmarried."    He  adds : 

Other  explanations  are  conceivable ;  but  under  this  hvpothesis  it  is  not  necessarr  to  assume  that 
there  is  any  essential  difference  in  the  organization,  the  fecundity,  or  the  virtue  of  the  women  living 
north  and  south  of  the  Tweed.  The  laws  are  different.  The  result  seems  to  tell  in  favour  of  the 
English  marriage  law,  and  against  Intimation  by  subsequent  marriage ;  inasmuch  as  the  benefit  to 
existing  illegitimate  children  is  purchased  by  multiplication  of  their  numbers,  uncertain  connexions 
between  the  sexes,  and  extensive  disorganisation  of  family  lifie. 

It  will  now  be  interesting;  to  see  the  reply  made  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  R^[is.-Gen. 
to  the  remarks  on  the  relative  fecundity  of  the  two  countries,  made  in  the  27th  Kep.  of 
the  English  K^. -Gen.  as  abready  quoted.     The  loth  Rep.  of  the  Scottish  Reg. -Gen. 
was  pub.  in  1867,  and  relates  to  the  returns  for  1864 ;  and  therein  occur  the  following 
passages : 

Hifih,  however,  as  was  the  marriage-rate  in  Scotland  during  i86^it  was  far  below  the  English 
mamage-rate  of  1864,  or  even  the  xo  years  average  of  former  years.  Thus  the  ann.  marriage-rate  in 
England  for  the  xo  years  1855  to  1864  was  83X  marriages  in  every  xoo,ooo  persons ;  that  of  Scotland  for 
the  same  years.  689  marriages  in  a  like  pop. 

The  greater  fSertility  of  the  Scottish  female,  however,  makes  up  for  the  lower  marriage-rate.  Thus, 
during  1864,  for  the  22*725  marriages,  there  were  xoz,i36  children  legitimate  at  their  birth,  which  gives 
the  proportion  of  4*45  legitimate  children  for  every  marriage.  In  Engkmd,  during  the  same  year,  for 
the  180,387  marriages,  there  were  692,827  legitimate  children,  which  gives  only  3*84  children  tor  every 
marriage. 

The  same  result  is  brought  out  by  comparing  the  number  of  legitimate  births  with  the  number  of 
married  women  in  the  pop.  who  are  at  ages  capable  of  bearing  children.  As  correcting  the  numbers 
of  these  to  the  middle  of  1864  would  make  no  diff«n«nce  in  the  comparative  result  for  the  two  countries, 
we  take  the  numbers  ascertained  at  the  census  of  x86x. 

In  Scot/and  there  were  352,397  married  women  (wives)  between  the  ages  of  15  and  50  yean,  and  to 
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these  were  bom  zox,z36  legitimate  children  during  the  year  1864.  This  shows  that  every  3*48  wives  of 
the  child-bearing  ages  were  required  to  give  birth  to  one  child  during  the  year ;  in  other  words,  that 
every  348  wives  gave  birth  during  the  year  to  zoo  children. 

In  England  there  were  2,674,745  married  women  (wives)  between  the  ages  of  Z5  and  50  years,  and  as 
there  were  692,827  Intimate  births,  it  is  manifest  that  every  v86  wives  gave  birth  during  the  year  to 
one  child ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  required  386  wives  in  England  to  produce  zoo  children  during  the 
year.  It  thus  appears  that,  to  produce  zoo  children,  it  ann.  requires  38  more  wives  in  England  than  in 
Scotland.  The  ScoUnh  female  must  therefore  be  more  prohjic  to  thai  extent;  and  as  the  results  of 
this  mode  of  calculating  the  comparative  fertility  of  the  married  women  strictly  correspond  with  the 
ordinary  mode  of  calculating  the  same,  and  noticed  above,  the  fact  may  be  regarded  as  estab. 

The  following  T,,  showing  the  per-centage  of  men  and  women  at  different  ages  who  con' 
traded  marriage  in  Scotland  in  1864,  will  be  useful  for  reference  : 


Ages. 

Mbn. 

Town 
DUtricts. 

Women. 

Scotland. 

Insular 
Districts.' 

1                 ' 

Mainland 

Rural 
Districts. 

Scotland. 

i 

Insular 
Districts. 

Mainland 

Rural 
DistricU. 

Town 
Districts. 

15-20  years 

2-65 

:    077 

2*27 

3'i4 

1270 

5-81 

12*74 

13*13 

!  20-25     „ 

39-87 

2103 

4023 

40*83 

46*92 

1    37*29 

47*  10 

47*41 

25-30    „ 

29*55 

34*97  !   29-87 

28*87 

2r6i 
8*49    1 

33*68 

23*96 
§•64 

22-58 

30-35     M 

12*06 

2039      11*97 

11*57 

12*52 

805 

'  3S-40     M 

6 '24 

903  ,     6*17 

6*13 

4*18    ; 

5*94 

3*84 

4*39 

,  40-45     ,» 

389 

'     5*55 

3*95 

3*71 

2*16 

2*45 

1-97 

2*33 

45-50    „ 
50  &  above 
i  Not  stated. 

248 

!     3*49 

2*41 

2*48 

1     108 

0*90 

0*94 

I  23 

313 

1,     4*00 

2*95 

324 

0-66 

0*51 

053 

o*8o 

013 

'     0*77 

o*i8 

003 

0'20 

090 

0*28 

0*08 

I      All  ages 

1 

lOOOO 

100*00 

lOO'OO 

loo-oo 

100*00 

loo'oo    10000 

100  XX) 

In  1866  Dr.  J.  Matthews  Duncan,  A.M.,  M.D.,  pub.  his  well-known  work  :  Fecundity, 
Fertility,  Sterility;  and  Allied  Topics ;  of  which  a  2nd  ed.  appeared  in  1 87 1.  It  is  from 
this  latter  that  we  shall  quote  in  this  art.  Dr.  Duncan  is  the  great  modem  authority  on 
the  subjects  of  which  he  treats.     He  sets  up  a  definition  which  it  is  important  to  notice  : 


When  a  pop.  is  the 
1  to  bear,  nor  even 
capability  to  bear 

children :  it  implies  the  conditions  necessary  for  conception  in  the  women  of  whom  its  variations  are 
predicted.  This  quality  of  fecundity  is  interesting  chic^  to  the  physiologist  and  the  physician.  In 
short,  fertility  implies  fecundity,  and  also  introduces  the  number  of  progeny ;  while  fecundity  simply 
indicates  the  quality  without  any  superadded  notion  of  quantity. 

We  have  not  been  able  in  our  abridged  treatment  of  the  subject  to  maintain  the 

distinctions  here  set  up  ;  and  evea  in  following  the  contents  of  Dr.  Duncan's  book  we  are 

unable  to  do  so.     We  treat  of  fecundity  as  measuring  the  offspring  of  married  life,  among 

different  peoples,  under  different  climates  and  circumstances.     Dr.  Duncan  says : 

It  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  a  matter  of  philosophical  inquiry  how  much  influence  the  age  of 
women,  at  the  tizne  of  commencing  to  live  in  wedlock,  exerts  upon  their  fertility ;  and  opposite 
opinions  on  this  point  have  been  embraced  by  authors  of  note.  The  various  questions  connected  with 
this  topic  have  always  been  unsatisfactorily  treated,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  and  inaccuracy 
of  the  data  used  to  settle  them,  when  facts  and  not  mere  impressions  were  the  foundations  of  argu- 
ment. In  the  following  pages  I  have  attempted  to  introduce  some  de|n«e  of  exactness  into  the 
subject,  and  have  used  a  considerable  mass  of  figures  as  the  almost  exclusive  basis  of  my  conclusions. 

He  then  reviews  the  statistics  o{  Edin,  and  Glcugatu  in  1855,  as  already  presented ;  and 

in  addition  the  data  collected  and  pub.  by  Dr.  Collins,  Master  of  the  Dublin  Lying-in 

Hospital ;  and  by  Dr.  Granville,  pub.  in  the  2nd  vol.  of  the  Trans,  of  the  Obstetrical  So. 

of  Land. ;  and  says  thereon  : 


offspring  of  mothers  advancing  above  30  gradually  diminishes.  But  while  the  age  of  30  forms  the 
climax,  there  is  not  an  equal  fertility  on  either  aide  of  it ;  a  much  larger  part  of  the  pop.  being  bom 
of  mothers  under  30  than  of  mothers  above  ^o.  Dividing  the  number  of  mothers  at  30  years,  and 
adding  together  those  on  each  side  of  the  division,  we  have  on  the  side  of  the  younger  12,106 ;  and  on 
the  side  of  the  elder  women  4279,  giving  a  majority  of  7827  in  favour  of  the  younger ;  or,  otherwise 
stated,  we  have  three-fourths  of  the  births  among  the  younger  half,  and  only  one-third  among  the 
elder.    The  mean  age  of  the  mother  in  Dr.  Collinses  T.  is  27  years. 

He  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  **the  comparative  fertility  of  the  female  pop.  [and  of  wives] 
as  a  whole  at  different  ages ; "  and  amves  at  the  following  conclusions  :  I.  That  the 
fecundity  of  the  mass  of  wives  in  our  pop.  is  greatest  at  the  commencement  of  the  child- 
bearing  period  of  life,  and  after  that  penod  gradually  diminishes.  2.  That  the  fecundity 
of  the  whole  wives  in  our  pop.  included  within  the  child-bearing  period  of  life  is,  before 
30  years  of  age  is  reached,  more  than  twice  as  great  as  it  is  after  that  period.    3.  That 
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the  fecundity  of  the  wives  in  our  pop.  declines  with  great  rapidity  after  the  age  of  40  is 
reached.     This  is  in  close  conformity  with  the  special  obs.  preceding. 

We  turn  to  part  iii.  Its  first  chap,  is  "On  some  Laws  of  the  Production  of  Twins ;"  a 
subject  already  touched  upon  under  date  1862.     Dr.  Duncan  says  : 

^  The  birth  of  twins  occurs  once  in  about  80  deliveries.  Triplets,  quadruplets,  quintuplets,  and  even 
higher  figures  are  occasionally  observed ;  they  are  very  uncommon,  and  the  rarity  is  progressive  with  the 
number.  The  normal  or  ordinary  rule  in  woman  is  to  bear  one  child  at  a  time ;  and  the  next  most 
frequent  condition  is  temporary  or  persistent  sterility — two  points  in  which  she  signallv  differs  from 
what  is  generally  believed  of  the  animals  subjected  to  the  obs.  referred  to.  .  .  .  Hie  rarity  of  a 
plural  birth  in  woman,  and  the  increased  danger  to  both  mother  and  offspring  in  th^e  circumstances, 
render  such  an  event,  in  a  certain  limited  sense,  a  disease,  or  an  abnormity.  TThis  abnormity,  if  usea 
alone,  is  not  a  good  test  of  fecundity,  and  it  has  been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose  in  conseauen^e  of 
the  enticement  of  its  apparently  simple  and  easy  application  to  women  as  to  the  lower  animals. 

It  isj  at  first  sight,  evident  that  a  woman,  even  repeatedly  bearing  twins,  may  be  surpassed  in 
fecundity  by  another  bearing  single  children  more  rapidly,  or  for  a  longer  period.  Neglect  of  these 
and  other  such  truths  has  Ted  to  errors;  and  I  may  cite  a  popular  hasty  conclusion  regarding  the 
comparative  fertility  of  races  in  illustration.  The  greater  frequency  of  plural  births  in  one  race  than 
in  others,  as  in  the  Irish  compared  with  the  English,  has  been  represented  as  showing  that  the  former 
is  more  prolific  than  the  latter.  Whether  the  conclusion  be  true  or  not,  I  do  not  here  propose  to 
inquire;  certainly,  the  grounds  of  the  conclusion  are  insufficient  to  estab.  it,  and  unsatisfactory; 
seeing  that  an  opposite  conclusion  is  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  them,  as  I  have  just  shown. .  .  . 

He  gives  the  following  facts.  In  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital  16,385  women  produced 
480  twin  children.  In  Edin.  and  Glasgow  in  1855,  16,301  wives  produced  396  twin 
children.  And  then  adds  (supported  by  Oesterlen  and  Boudin),  that  *'  the  variation  of  the 
fre<juency  of  twin-births  in  different  countries  is  so  great  as  to  remove  all  prob.  from  the 
notion  or  belief  that  the  greater  or  less  frequency  of  twins  shows  greater  or  less  general 
fertility."  Much  add.  information  on  this  subject  is  given  in  subsequent  chapters. 
[Births,  near  close  of  art] 

Part  iv.  is  "On  the  Laws  of  the  Fertility  of  Women  ;**  and  Dr.  Duncan  says  :  "So  far 
as  I  know,  very  little  is  ascertained  in  this  department  of  physiology.  The  writings  upon 
it  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  political  economists,  and  are  chieflv 
confined  to  the  single  question  of  the  increase  of  a  pop.  under  various  circumstances. 
In  chap.  X.  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusions,  from  data  stated — i.  That  the  mass 
^  of  early  or  first  children,  up  to  the  3rd  or  4th,  come  into  the  world  in  more  quick  succes- 
'sion  than  those  that  immediately  follow.  2.  That  a  mass  of  children,  numbering  from 
the  4th  or  5th  to  the  loth,  succeed  one  another  more  slowly  than  those  of  the  first 
category,  and  of  the  3rd.  3.  That  a  mass  of  children,  following  the  loth,  come  into  the 
world  hurrying  after  one  another  with  a  gradually  increasing  rapidity,  which  excels  that 
of  all  their  predecessors — a  circumstance  which  may,  in  part  at  least,  account  for  the 
great  mort.  of  women  bearing  children  after  the  9th.  But  even  these  laws  require  qualifi- 
cation in  several  respects  before  they  can  be  regarded  as  general.  Dr.  Duncan  says  hereon  : 

Wives  .  .  .  who  bear  numerous  progeny  do  so  in  virtue  of  two  differences  from  other  women. 
They  bear  their  children  more  rapidly,  and  they  continue  longer  fertile,  than  their  neighbours. 
Were  the  ....  conclusion  just  given  not  before  us,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  rapid  bearing 
of  earlier  children  was  the  result  of  youth  and  vigour.  This  supposition  is  not  only  inconsistent  wiu 
the  third  conclusion,  but  with  the  law  to  be  hereafter  demonstrated,  that  the  oldest  women,  who  are 
continually  fertile,  bear  children  more  rapidly  than  any  other. 

The  average  length  of  interval  between  all  successive  children  is  (19*9)  nearly  twenty 
months. 

'  Chap.  II  treats  of  the  **  Fertility  of  Wives-Mothers  married  at  Different  Ages."  The 
author  says  :  *'  Before  discussing  this  and  the  next  topics,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that 
fertility  may  be  maintained  in  degree  in  two  ways— either  by  long  continuance,  or  by 
intensity  while  it  lasts.  ...  I  shall  show  that  of  a  mass  of  fertile  women,  the 
younger  are,  on  the  whole,  more  fertile  than  the  elder.'*  After  some  further  preliminary 
obs.,  he  proceeds : 

The  figures  now  to  be  adduced  not  only  confirm  the  doctrine  that  early  marriages  are  more  fruitful 
than  late  marriages  :  they  also  explain  \\.— showing  that  the  younger  marriea  have  a  longer  con- 
tinuance of  fertuity  than  the  older  married,  allowing  to  both  the  same  duration  of  marriage,  and 
all  within  the  child-bearing  period  of  life.  So  far  as  the  demonstration  has  hitherto  gone,  we  have 
shown  that  the  younger  are  more  fertile  than  the  elder;  that,  excluding  those  who  have  no  children, 
the  youn^fer  will  bear  larger  families  than  the  elder.  We  have  not  shown  which  bear  their  children 
most  rapidly — that  is,  which  have  the  greatest  fecundity  while  it  lasts.  .  .^  .  We  now  proceed  to 
show  that,  among  the  fertile,  the  younger  have  a  longer  continuance  of  fertility  than  the  elder.  //  is 
this  last  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  greater  fertility  of  the  marriages  of  the  younger. 

He  then  gives  the  T.,  which  we  do  not  purpose  to  reproduce,  its  purport  having  been 
already  made  plain. 

He  further  says :  **  There  can  be,  in  my  opinion,  no  doubt  that  early  marriages 
are  most  favourable  to  the  pop,  ;  and  as  I  have  already  shown  that  wives  under  20 
are  less  fecund  than  those  from  20  on  to  at  least  24  years  of  age,  the  fertility  of  the 
younger  as  a  mass  is  the  more  striking.  But  although  most  highly  fertile  as  a  mass,  the 
num^  of  sterile  amongst  those  mamed  under  20  years  of  age  is  not  inconsiderable,  and 
it  is  probably  this  amount  of  sterility  which,  while  satisfactory  statistical  evidence  was 
deficient,  has  given  rise  to  the  error  now  commented  upon."  He  supplies  the  following 
valuable  T. — corrected  for  sterility  : 
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y.  sh(ntnng  the  Probahie  Amount  of  Continuance  in  Fertility  at  Different  Epochs  of 

Fertile  Wives  Married  at  Different  Ages, 


Age  of  mother  at  marriage 15-19 

20-24  '  25-29  '  30-34 

35-39 

Total 

The  proportion  child-bearing  about) 
the  5tn  year  of  married  life  is  i  in  / 
Or  a  per-centage  of      

1-44 
69*4 

1*62 
61-7 

I '80 
55*5 

1-86 
S3-8 

2-94  '     1-68  ' 
34*0       59*4    i 

The  proportion  child-bearine  about  ( 
the  loth  year  of  married  lite  is  I  in ) 
Or  a  per-centage  of       

1-80 
55-5 

2-40 
417 

252 
397 

1 
3*24    1          .    .                   2-34 
30-8                  ...               427 

The  proportion  child-bearing  about) 
the  15th  year  of  married  li&  is  i  in/ 
Or  a  per-centage  of       

2*52 

397 

408 
24*5 

7-86      13-98 
12-7         71 

... 

i 
... 

.* . 

... 

1 

4'20   '> 

23-8 

The  proportion  child-bearing  about) 
the  20th  year  of  married  lite  is  i  in) 
Or  a  per-centage  of       

4*74        875  ,   57-48 
21 -I         1 1 '4    1     17 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8-82 
11*3 

The  proportion  child-bearii^  about) 
the  25th  year  of  married  life  is  i  in/ 
Or  a  per-centage  of       

37*80 
2-6 

28830 
•38 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

«• 
•  •  • 

... 
... 

ioo'44 
•99 

And  adds  hereon : 

Before  passing  from  the  peraeveranco  in  fertility  of  the  early  married,  I  shall  point  out  a  difficulty 
of  which  It  ^ve«  the  solution.  In  part  i.  chap.  v.  I  showed  that  fecundity  in  wives  from  15  to  19 
years  of  age  is  less  than  at  from  20  to  24  :  that  is,  of  the  young  women  fewer  have  children.  At  the 
same  time  (chap,  iii.)  I  showed  that  the  fecundity  of  the  mass  of  wives  in  our  pop.  is  greatest  at  the 
commencement  of  the  child-bearing  period  of  life,  and  af^er  that  epoch  gradually  diminishes;  that  is, 
those  not  the  most  fecund  do,  as  a  mass,  produce  most  children.  These  two  propositions  are  at  first 
sight  difficult  to  reconcile ;  and  it  is  accordingly  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  show  tnat  the  greater  con- 
tinuance in  fertility  of  the  mass  of  youn^r  wives  is  the  explanation  of  the  apparent  anomaly.  To 
illustrate  how  the  T .  read  in  afforddng  this  explanation,  I  may  state  that  while  I  formcrlv  snowed 
that  the  wives  from  15  to  19  years  of  age  are  not  so  fecund  as  those  from  20  to  24  years,  tne  T.  last 
adduced  shows  that  at  the  5th  year  of  marriage,  the  youngest  married— that  is,  at  ages  from  15  to  19 
—already  surpass  all  others  in  fertility,  x  in  z'44  bearing ;  that  at  the  xoth  year  of  marriage  they 
•till  further  surpass  in  fertility  all  others,  x  in  x*8o  bearing ;  and  that  at  the  x|(th  year  of  marriage 
they  in  a  still  higher  degree  surpass  all  others,  z  in  every  2*52  bearing  children  within  a  year. 

This  furtlier  T.  illustrates  the  same  point  even  in  a  more  striking  manner  : 

T,  shewing  the  Intensity  of  Fertility  in  WiveS' Mothers  at  Different  Ages, 


Duration  of 
Marriage. 

Mother's  age : 

40-44 

45-49 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

Under  5  years. 

5  &  under  10 

10       „        IS 

15        .»       20 
20       „       25 

25       .»       30 

30  years. 

I -128 
2-500 

1519 
3*190 

5*333 

•  • « 
■  ■  • 

•  ■  • 

•  ■  • 

I  825 

3*750 

5*453 
6xxx> 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1-844 
4-048 

5*903 

... 
7X)oo 

•  •  • 
■  •  ■ 

1-827 

4*085 
6-197 

7*914 
9396 

...      , 

1-698 

3*792 

5964 

7*993 
9178 

12-368 

1-200  , 
4'ooo 

6-500  ; 

8-435 
10*528 

13-600 

13000 

He  says  hereon  :  "The  conclusion  here  arrived  at  is  founded  upon  lengths  of  married 
life.  Were  the  figures  such  as  to  give,  instead  of  lengths  of  married  life,  length  of  interval 
between  the  births  of  first  and  last  children,  the  results  would  be  still  more  striking  :  for 
I  have  already  shown  that  in  the  case  of  the  elder,  fertility  is  later  in  beginning  to  show 
itself  than  in  the  younger. " 

After  Dr.  Duncan  had  prepared  the  work  just  noticed,  but  before  it  was  pub.,  he 
requested  Prof.  Tait,  of  the  Edin.  University,  to  **  point  out  to  him  some  simple  method 
of  comparing  the  fertility  of  different  races."  This  led  the  Professor  to  pass  under  careful 
review  many  of  the  facts  already  noted  ;  and  in  the  end  he  propounded  the  following 
general  law :  Fecundity  at  various  ages  is  proportional  to  the  numoer  of  years  a  tvoman  s 
age  is  under  50.  This  implies,  for  instance,  that  if  at  20  a  woman  has  a  child  once  a  year, 
at  40  the  interval  separating  successive  children  would  prob.  be  3  years :  because  the 
difference  between  20  and  50  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  difference  between  40  and 
5a  This  law  of  the  decrease  of  fecundity  is  so  simple  in  form  as  to  appear  applicable  to 
individuals ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  detlucible  from  obs.  over  a  mass  of 
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In  1874  Mr.  C.  Ansell,  jun.,  pub.  Statistics  of  Families  in 
the  Upper  and  Professional  Classes;  and  therein  is  contained 
much  information  of  interest  associated  with  this  subject. 
Under  Families  we  have  already  noticed  some  of  the  results 
of  Mr.  AnselKs  investigation ;  while  under  Marriage  other 
portions  will  be  dealt  with.  But  we  still  have  several  of  his 
chapters  which  fall  particularly  within  our  present  scope.  We 
take  first  chap,  xiii.^  "Interval  between  Marriage  and  the 
Birth  of  Children." 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  returns  were  made  voluntarily, 
in  reply  to  a  request,  accompanied  by  appropriate  schedules ; 
but  the  compiler  does  not  consider  they  can  be  at  all  impugned 
on  that  account. 

The  annexed  T.  shows  the  proportionate  numbers,  out  of  a 
total  number  of  10,000  births  of  first  children,  that  occur  in 
each  week  from  the  32nd  to  the  47^1  after  marriage : 

Altogether,  slightly  more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of 
first  births  take  place  within  12  months  after  marriage,  and 
upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  in  the  course  of  the 
2nd  year.  In  a  comparatively  few  instances,  however,  the  first 
appearance  of  children  is  delayed  for  a  much  longer  period ; 
and  the  following  particulars  of  14  cases,  in  which  marriages 
that  had  been  barren  for  10  years  or  more  ultimately  became 
fruitful  are  given  by  Mr.  Ansell. 


Weeks 

after 

Marriage, 


Number  of 
Births  in  each 
Week  out  of  a 
total  of  zo,ooo 

first  births. 


32nd 

18 

33ni 

26 

34th 

27 

35th 

48 

36th 

51 

37th 

81 

38th 

166 

39th 

308 

40th 

419 

41st 

434 

42nd 

447 

43ni 

409 

44th 

494 

45th 

343 

46th 

318 

47th 

279 

Number 

Age  of  the  Parents 

Interval  between  the  Marriage 
of  the  Parents 

of 

at  Marriage. 

and  the  Birth  of  the 

Remarks  respecting  the 
Parents. 

, 

Case. 

Father. 

Mother. 

ist  Child. 

andChUd. 

3rd  Child. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Yean. 

Years. 

Both    survived    the   Child- 

8811 

3174 

24*74 

io-i8 

•  •  • 

bearing  age  of  the  Mother. 
Ditto. 

1047 

30-07 

1876 

1077 

20*96 

7705 

24-41 

24*00 

11-33 

19*83 

Ditto. 

7575 

17-59 

not  stated 

11*48 

12*85 

Ditto. 

8796 

26-95 

25-95 

11*75 

«.• 

Ditto. 

7745 

26-06 

22*65 

11*94 

•.• 

Ditto. 

5729 

29*11 

26*90 

I2*l8 

... 

Ditto. 

4379 

35*12 

25*15 

12*31 

14-34        i6*6i 

Ditto. 

t% 

f% 

■1 

Both  alive,  but  Mother  not 

7744 

3398 

2487 

K>*3S 

••• 

past  Child-bearing  age. 

8929 

41-50 

25*17 

10*92 

••• 

•  •  ■ 

Ditto. 

2491 

25*43 

21X)7 

1^*82 

14*57 

Ditto. 

7963 

32-51 

2IX)3 

13*66 

16*09 

...  [ 

Mother  aged    43*91    when 
the  Father  died. 

68 

31*65 

19*22 

io*79 

12*42 

14*14 

Mother  died  in  Childbirth. 

2696 

39*13 

22 -OO 

13*39 

20*81          ...                          Ditto. 

The  intervals  that  on  the  average  elapse  between  marriage  and  the  births  of  suc- 
cessive children  are  given  in  the  following  T. : 


Order 
of  Birth. 

Mean  time  of 

Order 
of  Birth. 

Mean  time  of 

Birth 
after  Marriage. 

Difference. 

Birth 
after  Marriage. 

Difference. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

1st  Child. 

132 

loth  Child 

16-33 

1*40 

2nd    „ 

3*02 

1*70 

nth    „ 

i»-85 

1*32 

3rd     „ 

4-83 

1*81 

i2th    „ 

1*20 

4th     „ 

6*69 

1*86       1 

13th    „ 

19*87 

1*02 

5th    „ 

8-53 

1*84 

14th    „ 

20*71 

•84 

6th    „ 

10*28 

175 

15th    „ 

21*41 

70 

7th     „ 

8th    „ 

i     9th' •„ 

11*92 

1*64 

1 6th    „ 

22*01 

'60 

13*47 

14*93 

i*55 
!      1-46 

17th    „ 
i8th    „ 

22*54 
23*02 

Mr.  Ansell  says  : 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  the  differences  in  this  T.  do  not  indicate  the  avert^  periods 
intervrning  between  the  births  of  two  succeeding  children  in  the  same  families^  or  etfen  in  families 
consisting  0/ similar  numbers  0/ children ,  but  simply  the  amount  of  variation  in  the  interval  between 
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ntnitge  ind  the  binh  of  rfaitdrea  id  nuincrirB]  oidrr  bam  tbe  (inl  gpinrdi,  in  laiRe  and  imall 
bmiliei  taken  toRcther  in  tbepropoitioni  in  whicb  the;  an  found  to  occur :  ud  theyicrve  10  nhuw 
tbat.  u  night  be  inferm).  cbil&m  tuccerd  euh  nllier  more  quickly  in  large  thin  in  imall  familiri. 

With  the  view,  hovrcver,  of  (cslino  this  more  directly,  the  families  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  were  fulfilled,  vii.  Uie  father  being  under  the  age  of  35  years,  and  the 
mother  under  30,  and  a  spinster,  at  the  date  of  the  marriage,  and  both  having  surviveil 
beyond  the  time  when  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  bear  children,  were  divided  into 
dx  classes,  according  to  the  number  of  children  in  each  family,  and  the  average  in- 
tervals between  rnarriage  and  the  births  of  the  isl,  ind,  and  3rd  children  in  each 
class  were  ascertained,  tnc  results  being  staled  in  the  following  Table :  — 

"It  will  be  seen  (says  Mr.  Ansell) 
that  (here  is  a  close  and  clearly  de- 
fined relation  bet  Keen  the  number 
of  children  of  which  a  family  Is 
nltimately  composed  and  the  intcr- 
Ttls  (hat  elapse  between  the  niar- 
riige  of  the  parents  and  the  blnhs 
of  the  elder  children,  such  intervals 
being,  in  the  cases  of  and  and  3rd 
children,  less  than  half  the  length 
in  very  large  families  that  they  ore 
in  small  ones,"  This  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  views  of  Dr.  Dun- 
can and  other  writers,  Mr.  Ansell 
adds  :  "  Tiii  Taile  mighi  Ikirfpn 
/KTniik  Iff  ferioH],  ivhUe  ytt  in  the  eor^y  years  of  lAtir  wtddfd  lift,  Iht  meant  ef  fetmhit 
mt  apprcxamUfly  tomct  tslimatt  at  lo  iht  Mai  namhtr  1^  cluldrm  Ihsl  Ikty  tiM>«ld  be 
liMdy  lo  have,  andthui,in  many  instancet,  be  of  (onsidtrabli  pratlkal  value." 


In  F unuiei  ronillGing  /       of  iho  Pirenti  ant 

Marriage 
tbeBinb 

N.linber.ofChi!dr<o.l_^j,^.|^^ 

md  Child 

jrd  Child.' 

■,  =,or3 i    ^"S' 

il: :;?:::  ;;;   ;:?? 

10.  11,  or  la    ...        i-os 
13.  14.  or  15    ...       i-oS 

l6.  otmore      ...         -96 

Year,. 

4'34 

2-54 
2-40 

2'15 

Yeara.     1 

7-3B     , 
3"47     1 

tiea.te(i  as  only  1  in  reckoning  the  Order  of  biilh  of  children  bom  subsequenL 

In  the  Tollowing  T.  will  lie  found  summariied,  according  to  the  respective  numbers  of 
(Aildren  in  each  fainily,  1141  cases  in  which  botb  parents  survived  the  child-bearing  age 
of  the  mother,  and  447  cases  in  which  the  mother  died  liejbre  passing  such  age,  lea.ving 
the  father  surviving  her ;  the  cases  being  restricted  to  those  only  in  which  the  return  was 
made  by  the  father  of  the  children,  and  in  which  the  date  of  birth  of  the  mothn-,  and 
whether  the  parents  were  bachelor  and  spinster  or  otherwise  at  time  of  marriage,  were 
ttated. 

Number  of  Children  lo  a  Harringe. 


Botb  Pirenu  lurvived  Child  .beanni 
Agoof  Moth«. 

Mother  died  during  Cbild-beaH 
Father  .orviviBg  her. 

gPeHod, 

^1; 

Bae 

«lor. 

Widower. 

nachelor.          |           Widower. 

SpiD^er. 

Widow. 

Spinitrr.     Widow. 

SpifcMer.     Widow.  [  Spiniter, 

Widow. 

hss 

A 

B 

C                D 

E        1         F 

Q 

ofCaiB. 

H 

MaBb«ofC.«,. 

Number 

t 

153 

'3' 

5 

7 

3> 
14 

3 

30 
6S 

:::  1    e 

3 

4 

1 
I 

IKS 

I2S 

3 
i 

as 
'4 

'S 

6 

3 

50 
54 
39 
59 
»9 
34 
17 

3 

5 
3 

:■ 

9 
10 

86 

% 

::: 

S 

'5 
3 

•I 

g 
« 

..'. 

13 
14 

»9 

2 

• 

'.'.'. 

;;; 

II 

4 
3 
3 

::: 

1 

::: 

1919 

4i 

167 

>3 

41a 

■o 

34 

I 
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Profession. 

ToUl   Births, 
including 
Stillborn. 

Bom  Alive. 

Clergymen    

Legal  Profession  ... 
M^icnl  Profession. 
General 

5-36 
532 
496 
5-50 

482 

5 '39 

Referring  to  the  first  division  of  the  T.,  where  both  parents  survive  the  child-bearing 
age  of  the  mother,  in  column  A  there  are  19 19  marriages  of  bachelors  to  spinsters.     Of 
these  152,  or  8  p.c,  were  childless.    In  131  cases,  or  nearly  7  p.c,  there  was  only  i  child. 
The  mean  number  of  children  to  each  family,  where  both  parents  survived  the  child-bearing 
period  of  the  mother,  is  5  '28,  or  528 
children  to  100  such  marriages,  of 
which  number  517  would  be  bom 
alive  and  11  stillborn. 

Classifying  the  data  according  to 
the  professions  of  the  fathers,  the 
results  are  shown  in  the  annexed  T. : 

[Class  "General"  included  mem- 
bers of  the  aristocracy,  merchants, 
bankers,  manufacturers,  and  all  others 
not  included  in  the  other  3  classes.] 

Column  E  shows  the  number  of  children  in  each  family  in  cases  of  bachelors  married 
t9  spinsters  where  the  wife  had  died  in  the  lifetime  of  her  husband  before  her  child- 
bearing  period  had  passed.     A  definition  of  this  period  will  be  given  later. 

The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children  in  a  family  is 
prevented  oy  the  premature  death  of  the  father  or  mother,  may  be  determined  with  an 
approximation  to  accuracy  by  calculatipg  the  prob.  of  the  parents'  deaths  taking  place 
between  the  mean  ages  at  marriage  and  the  mean  period  after  marriage  that  child-bearing 
terminates.  The  mean  age  at  marriage  as  shown  by  Mr.  Ansell  is  25*16  years  for 
spinsters  married  to  bachelors,  and  29*32  years  for  bachelors  married  to  spinsters. 

The  mean  age  of  mothers  at  the  birth  of  their  last  child,  in  cases  where  both  father 
and  mother  survive  the  child-bearing  period,  is  38*00  years,  or  12*84  years  older  than  at 
marriage,  and  the  mean  age  of  their  husbands  at  that  time  would  consequently  be  42*16 
years.  As,  however,  the  last  child  might  be  posthumous,  it  was  considered  that  if  the 
husbands  attain  a  mean  age  of  six  months  less,  or  41  '66  years,  their  subsequent  deaths 
would  not  affect  the  number  of  children. 

The  total  number  of  children  in  the  families  included  in  column  E  is  1778,  and  deduct- 
ing from  these  1067,  for  202  families  at  5*28  children  each,  there  will  remain  711  children 
to  be  divided  among  210  families  in  which  the  mother  died  prematurely,  which  wiU  give 
an  average  of  3*39  children  each  for  such  cases. 

The  data  do  not  supply  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  average  number  of  children  in 
families  where  the  fruitful  period  of  marriage  is  shortened  by  the  death  of  the  father,  or 
in  those  where  both  parents  die  prematurely  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
reason  for  supposing  that  in  the  former  it  diners  in  any  material  degree  from  what  it  is 
in  those  cases  where  the  wife's  death  is  the  arresting  cause  ;  and  in  cases  where  both 
parents  die  before  the  child-bearing  period  has  passed,  since  it  is  the  death  of  the  first 
that  determines  the  event,  the  mean  number  of  cnildren  in  a  family  may  be  assumed  to 
be  the  same  as  where  one  parent  only  dies. 

The  cessation  of  the  child-bearing  age  of  the  mother  is  assumed  if  mother  was  : 

Over  48  and  h^  had  no  child  for  2  years. 

47  ,»  „  3 

46  *9  >»  4 

45  >»  »»  ^ 

44  >»  »»  8 

Under  44  ,,  „  10 

This  classification,  Mr.  Ansell  admits,  might  prob.  have  the  effect  of  including  some 
isolated  cases  in  which  further  births  would  occur ;  but  it  was  found  on  trial  that  they 
would  be  so  extremely  few  as  not  to  appreciably  affect  the  results ;  while  a  more  rigid 
classification  would  have  excluded  a  largie  number  of  cases  in  which  no  rational  doubt 
could  exist  that  child-bearing  had  ceased,  although  the  mothers  had  not  attained  such 
ages  as  to  render  it,  on  that  account  alone,  certain. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  a  very  minute  investigation. 
Those  who  desire  further  details  must  consult  the  work.  It  is  the  first  time  any  investi- 
gation into  the  families  of  the  upper  and  professional  classes  has  been  made,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Peerage  Families. 

On  the  subject  of  the  cessation  of  child-bearing  we  take  the  following  from  the 
Ctncinnatilnquirerf  Jan.  1863  : — **Dr.  W.  McCarthy  was  in  attendance  on  a  lady  aged 
69  years,  on  Thursday  night  last,  who  gave  birth  to  a  fine  boy.  The  father  of  the  child 
is  74  years  old.  Mother  and  child  are  doing  well.  This  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
and  has  created  much  discussion  among  the  physicians  of  the  city." 

We  append  a  few  more  or  less  remarkable  cases  illustrating  the  subject.  A  portrait  of 
Dianora  Frescobaldi,  painted  by  one  of  the  Bronzinos  in  the  i6th  century — and  which 
sold  for  ;f  600  from  the  San  Donato  collection  not  many  years  since — has  an  inscription  at 
its  foot  which  asserts  that  Dianora  was  the  mother  ''  of  at  least  52  children."  She  never 
had  less  than  3  at  a  birth,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  she  once  had  6. 

In  the  State  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  Charles  I.,  appears  an  extract  of  a  letter  from 
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George  Garrard  to  Viscount  Conway:  "Sir  John  Melton,  who  entertained  you  at  York,  hath 
buried  his  wife,  Curran's  daughter.  Within  12  months  she  brought  him  four  sons  and  a 
daughter :  two  sons  the  last  summer ;  at  this  birth  two  more  and  a  daughter :  the  children 
all  live." 

Ebcnezer  Erskine,  a  well-known  Scotch  preacher  and  writer,  bom  1680,  died  I754» 
had  33  children. 

Thoresbv,  in  his  Hist,  of  Leeds ^  171 5f  mentions  the  three  following  remarkable  cases: 
I.  The  wife  of  Dr.  Phineas  Hudson,  Chancellor  of  York,  as  having  died  in  her  39th  vear 
of  her  24th  child.  2.  Dorothy,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cooper,  of  Leeds,  died  of  her 
26th  child.  3.  Mr.  Wm.  Greenhill,  of  Abbotts  Langley,  in  Herts,  had  39  children  by 
one  wife. 

On  the  21  Nov.  1768,  Mrs.  Shury,  wife  of  a  cooper  in  Vine  Street,  Westminster,  was 
delivered  of  two  boys,  which  made  her  family  26  by  the  same  husband.  She  had  been 
previously  confined  with  twins  during  the  same  year. 

An  inscription  on  a  tomb  in  St.  Martin's  Church,  Leicester,  states  that  a  Mrs.  Heyrick 
of  that  place  lived  to  see  springing  from  herself  143  descendants. 

In  the  Annals^  Hist,  and  Guide  of  Leeds  and  York^  it  is  recorded  that  Ann  Birch  was,  in 
1 781,  delivered  of  10  children.  One  daughter  is  said  to  have  been  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  group.  She  was  married  to  a  market-gardener  named  Platts,  and  lived  in  Leeds, 
well-known.     She  weighed  16  stone,  and  died  aged  87. 

Brand,  a  writer  of  great  reputation,  in  his  Hist,  of  Neuxastle^  1789,  mentions,  as  a  well- 
attested  fact,  that  a  weaver  in  Scotland  had  by  one  wife  62  children,  all  of  whom  lived  to 
be  baptized ! 

About  1850,  David  Wilson  died  at  Madison,  Indiana,  aged  107  years.  He  had  been 
married  five  times,  and  was  the  father  of  47  children,  35  of  whom  were  living  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Instead  of  ribs,  he  had  a  solid  bone  over  his  chest — a  circumstance 
which  saved  his  life  during  the  border  wars  with  the  Indians  in  Kentucky.  Up  to  near 
his  death  his  bodily  and  mental  powers  were  very  little  impaired. 

In  Aberconway  Church  may  be  seen  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Nicholas  Hooker, 
who  was  himself  a  41st  child,  and  the  father  of  27  children  by  one  wife.  [Will  any 
friend  send  the  recorded  date  of  his  death  ?] 

A  correspondent  to  the  [daily]  Standard^  7  Sept.  1864,  furnished  the  following  interesting 

details: — "I  had  an  aunt,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  P ,   of  Fawley  Rectoiy,  near 

Henley,  who  had  3  children  at  a  birth — two  boys  and  a  girl — who  have  all  lived  to  this 
time  and  to  be  long  married.  It  is  known  that  the  wife  of  a  physician  in  Norvrich  in 
18 1 7  had  4  children  at  a  birth— 3  boys  and  a  girl — who  survival  the  very  first  infancy, 
and  were  taken  away  by  children's  illnesses.  The  mother  still  lives  at  the  ago  of  87. 
This  case  was  considered  somewhat  remarkable,  as  the  father  was  at  the  time  70  and  the 
mother  40,  and  these  4  completed  the  number  of  12  children  of  the  second  marriage, 
all  then  living.  There  is  likewise  a  distant  connexion  living  in  Norwich  who  had  3  girls 
in  1858,  who  still  survive.  I  once  afterwards  knew  of  a  quadruple  birth  when  staying  in 
Livonia  in  1831 ;  a  peasant  woman  had  a  girl  and  3  boys,  but  only  the  girl  was  bom  alive." 

The  Jottmal  of  St,  Petersburg,  a  newspaper  of  the  highest  character,  stated  that  a 
Jewish  woman  residing  at  Pillten,  Courland,  had,  within  a  period  of  10  months,  given 
birth  to  7  children  !  At  the  end  of  July,  187 1,  she  brought  four  girls  into  the  worl(C  and 
towards  the  end  of  May*  1872,  she  presented  her  husbimd  with  two  boys  and  one  girl. 
Mother  and  children  doing  well. 

The  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joum,  stated  that  on  the  21st  of  Aug.  1872,  Mrs. 
Timothy  Bradlee,  of  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  gave  birth  to  8  children — 3  boys  and  5  girls. 
They  ^^  ere  all  living,  and  healthy,  but  quite  small.  She  was  married  6  years  previously, 
and  weighed  273IIW.  on  the  day  of  her  marriage.  She  has  given  birth  to  two  pairs  of 
twins,  and  now  8  more,  making  12  children  in  6  years.  Mrs.  Bradlee  was  a  triplet,  her 
mother  and  father  being  twins,  and  her  grandmother  the  mother  of  5  pairs  of  t\^'ins. — 
British  Medical  Journal,  Nov.  1872. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  preceding,  we  may  add  a  few  cases  of  more  modem  date, 
which  we  have  collected,  and  believe  to  be  authentic. 

Triple  Birtha:— 1859— Oct.     A  poor  woman  in  Urban  Street,  South  Hackney,  was 
delivered  of  3  children,  2  girls  and  a  boy. 
1860— March.     The  wife  of  [.  Ether,  5,  George  Street,  Princes  Street,  Haymarket,  was 
delivered  on  the  I2tn  inst.,  by  Mr.  Watkins,  jun,,  surgeon,  11,  Chandos  Street, 
of  3  fine  boys,  all  of  whom,  with  the  mother,  are  doing  well     The  parents,  in 
humble  circumstances,  have  3  other  children,  the  eldest  being  only  4  years  old. 
1863 — ^July.     The  wife  of  a  labourer  named  Charles  Looney  was  delivered  of  3  children 
(2  bovs  and  a  girl)  at  15,  Bldward  Street,  Dockhead,  Bermondsey.     She  was 
attended  by  Mrs.   Muirhead,  a  nurse  from   the   Surrey  Dispensary,  and  the 
children  are  all  living  and   in  good  health.     Looney,  who  is  employed   on 
Fenning's  Wharf,  London  Bridge,  is  in  very  poor  circumstances. — Times, 
1864— May.     On  the  5th  inst,   the  wife  of  Eugene  Candler,   Esq.,  of  Oxford  Villa, 
Queen's  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  and  8,  Billiter  Street,  E.C.,  of  a  son  and  2 
daughters.     All  doing  well. 
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1867 — March.  The  Queen  has  caused  to  be  forwarded  the  sum  of  £2  to  a  miner's  wife 
named  Maria  Jose,  living  at  Camborne,  Cornwall,  as  a  donation  to  the  poor 
woman  on  the  occasion  of  her  confinement  of  3  children. 

1867 — April.  Another  triple  birth  has  taken  place  in  the  West  of  England.  A  donation 
of  £3  froni  the  Queen  has  been  received  by  the  poor  mother,  a  Mrs.  Chope,  of 
Bideford. 

1867 — Oct.  The  Messager  dtt  Midi  relates  that  the  wife  of  a  small  farmer  at  Pierrelongue 
(Drome)  has  just  been  safely  delivered  of  3  girls.  Fifteen  months  since  she  had 
given  birth  to  twins,  having  2  other  children  previously,  and  all  girls. 

1868 — Feb.  The  wife  of  a  private  of  the  ist  Royals,  at  Chatham,  named  Cullum,  has 
just  given  birth  to  3  children, — 2  boys  and  a  girl, — the  whole  of  whom  are 
finely  formed  children,  and,  with  the  mother,  are  doing  well. 

1870 — March.  The  Rev.  J.  Denman,  a  Newmarket  clergyman,  has  received  from  Her 
Majesty  a  donation  of  ^"^  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Howlett,  the  wife  of  a  labourer 
in  that  town,  who  was  recently  delivered  of  3  children.  One  of  the  children  has 
since  died. 

1870 — March.     The  wife  of  Mr.  Withecombe,  farmer,  Devon,  gave  birth  to  3  children. 

1 87 1 — August  At  Brompton,  near  Scarborough,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Edward  Myers,  black- 
smith, gave  birth  to  3  children, — 2  sons  and  a  daughter,— all  of  whom  are  doing 
well. 

1872— March.  On  Good  Friday,  at  19,  Waterloo  Street,  Brighton,  the  wife  of  T.  H. 
Da  vies,  Esq.,  2nd  West  India  Regt.,  of  3  daughters. 

1872 — March.  The  wife  of  John  Munday,  of  Rosslyn  Cottage,  Rosslyn  Grove,  Hamp- 
stead,  gardener  to  ^Ir.  Huggins,  gave  birth  to  3  female  children,  who  survived 
but  a  few  hours.     The  mother  is  progressing  favourably. 

1873 — Oct  At  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  James,  the  wife  of  a  packer,  employed  in  the 
City,  was  on  Monday  safely  delivered  of  a  boy  and  2  girls,  and  the  mother  and 
children  are  in  excellent  health. 

No  date.     The  Invergorden  Times  says  the  wife  of  James  Watson,  fisherman,  Cromarty, 

gave  birth  to  3  sons.     We  are  glad  to  understand  that  the  mother  and  **  young 
shermen "  are  doing  well.     We  learn  that  Mrs.  Watson  was  on  two  former 
occasions  delivered  of  twins,  thus  making  her  the  happy  mother  of  a  considerable 
family  in  three  instalments. 
The  wife  of  Willmm  Rakewell,  a  weaver,  living  at  Tanstelf,  Pontefract,  was 
brought  to  bed  and  was  safely  delivered  of  3  fine  lads,  who  were,  with  their 
mother,  all  doing  well. 
On  Thursday  evening  last,  Elizabeth  Hayley,  the  wife  of  John  Haylcy,  an  invalid 
sailor,  gave  birth  to  3  female  children,  at  a  lodging-house  in  While's  Row, 
Portsea.     It  appears  that  poverty  had  driven  the  parents  to  seek  a  fiimishcd 
lodging  in  this  locality. 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Harrison,  a  compositor,  was  safely  delivered  of  three  children  - 
2  girls  and  a  boy — still  living.     On  Wednesday  last  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bumay,  also  a  compositor,  was  delivered  of  4  children — 3  boys  and  a  girl — of 
whom  one  of  the  boys  was  bom  dead,  but  the  other  two  and  the  girl  are  doing 
well.     The  fathers  reside  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Burton  Street,  Burton 
Crescent),  and  were  fellow  apprentices  in  the  Waichman  office,  in  which  Mr. 
Bumay  is  still  employed. 

Qaartets. — A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  says  :  Rather  more  than  40  years  ago 
the  wife  of  a  man  in  humble  life,  near  Bromsgrove,  had  4  children  at  one  birth. 
They  were  all  girls  ;  and  this  instance  is  to  my  mind  the  most  extraordinary  on 
record,  because  all  these  children  lived.  I  myself  saw  them  all  4  together  when 
they  were  about  1 1  years  old.  They  lived  near  the  high  road  to  Worcester,  a 
short  distance  from  Bromsgrove.  When  I  saw  them  they  were  all  dressed  alike, 
and  I  could  detect  no  difference  in  their  features. 

1861 — April.  The  wife  of  a  rich  proprietor,  residing  at  Cannstadt,  in  Wurtemburg,  was 
safely  delivered  of  4  boys,  wno,  with  the  mother,  were  doing  well. 

1866 — April.  The  Banffshire  Journal  records  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Mowatt,  in  that  county, 
had  just  presented  her  husband  with  2  sons  and  2  daughters,  all  doing  well. — 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

1867 — May.  The  wife  of  Private  Patrick  Corbett,  Military  Train,  stationed  in  Dublin, 
was  delivered  of  4  children,  3  girls  and  i  boy.  The  mother  and  children  all 
doing  well. 

1867— Dec.  The  wife  of  John  Noble,  34,  St.  Michael  Street,  Dumfries,  gave  birth  to 
4  male  children,  all  living.  Mrs.  Noble  was  attended  by  Dr.  Thompson,  and 
she  was  not  much  worse  than  on  previous  occasions  of  being  confined.  The 
children  are  not  much  under  the  ordinary  size  of  infants  at  birth,  and  are  healthy 
looking,  and  seem  as  likely  to  live  as  other  infants.  The  mother  is  progressing 
very  favourably.  Mrs.  Noble  was  bom  at  Brooklands,  parish  of  Kirkpatrick, 
Durham,  stewartry  of  Kircudbright,  and  her  husband  is  a  native  of  Yorkshire  ; 
he  is  employed  as  a  weaver  o?  tweeds  in  the  factory  of  Messrs.  MUligan, 
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Henderson,  and  Co.,  hosiery  and  tweed  manufacturers,  Dumfries. ~Z><//^//V'ArJ 
Standard. 
1868 — ^July.    The  wife  of  John  Guernsey,  a  mechanic  employed  in  the  factory  department 
at  Chatham  Dockyard,  was  yesterday  delivered  0/4  children  at  one  birth,  the 
whole  of  whom  were  bom  alive.     A  short  time  since  the  wife  of  a  soldier, 
attached  to  the  3rd  battalion  at  Chatham,  gave  birth  to  3  children,  all  of  whom 
are  now  living;. 
1870— March.     The  Burton-OM- Trent  Times  states  that  the  wife  of  a  labourer  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Robinson  an^  Co.,  brewers,  named  William  Getley,  residing 
in  the  "Fourteen  Houses,"  Branstone  Road,  gave  birth  to  4  healthy  children, 
all  girls. 
1874 — ^ct.     At  Cusop,  Hay,  Herefordshire,  the  wife  of  a  toll-keeper,  in  poor  circum- 
stances, of  4  children  ~ 2  being  born  alive,  and  they,  with  the  mother,  doing 
well. — limes, 
1874 — Nov.     A  woman  named  I^atouche,  at  Quebec,  had  4  boys  at  one  birth. 
1875 — April.     The  Countess  of  Schlippenbach,  of  Heiligenkrew,  in  Croatia,  was  lately 

delivered  of  4  infants  at  a  birth — 3  girls  and  a  boy. 
Qninteti. — 1784 — September.     A  women  at  Konigsberg. 
1800— Oct.     The  wife  of  Nelson,  a  tailor  in  Oxforel  Market,  London. 
1858 — April.     A  woman  named  Elspet  Gorden,  residing  in  Rothes,  gave  birth  to  3  male 
and  2  female  children.     The  3  boys  were  bom  alive  and  lived  till  the  following 
morning,  but  the  2  girls  were  stillborn.     The  births  were  premature,  being  in 
the  sixth  month  ;  but  what  is  very  extraordinary,  all  were  full  grown  for  the 
period  of  gestation  ;  nor  is  this  the  most  surprising  circumstance  in  the  case, 
one  of  the  boys  having  actually  two  front  teeth  when  he  came  into  the  world. 
Dr.  Dawson,  Rothes,  attended  the  woman,  who,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  doing 
wonderfully  well. — Elgin  Courant, 
FEE  Conditional. — See  Fee  Simple. 
FEE  Expectant. — Where  lands  are  given  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their 

bodies,  the  heirs  have  a  fee  expectant.     The  opposite  of  fee  simple. 
FEE-FARM  Rent. — In  Law,  a  rent-charge  in  fee,  issuing  out  of  an  estate  in  fee  of  at  least 
one-quarter  of  the  value  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  its  reservation.     By  some  authorities 
this  latter  qualification  has  been  regarded  as  immaterial.     No  grant  in  fee-farm  can  be 
made  since  the  Stat.  Quia  Emptores, 
FEE  Simple. — In  Law,  an  estate  of  freehold  of  inheritance,  in  lands,  tenements,  or  heredita- 
ments.   Tenant  in  fee  simple  absolute,  or,  as  is  more  briefly  expressed,  \vkfeey  is  one  who 
has  the  fullest  power  of  aisposing  of  his  real  estate  which  the  law  allows ;  and  not  being 
disposed  of  by  him  either  in  his  lifetime  or  by  devise,  it  descends  to  his  heirs  general. 
An  estate  to  a  man  and  his  heirs,  qualified  by  a  condition  or  limitation  capable  of  abridging 
it,  — as  an  estate  to  A  and  his  heirs  on  condition  of  paying  a  sum  of  money  on  a  stipulated 
-    day,  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so,  then  to  another, — is  termed  z.fee  coftditional ;  or  sometimes, 
with  less  propriety  of  language,  z.fee  simple  conditional, — See  Estate.  See  also  Alien- 
ation. 
FEE  Tail.— See  Estate  Tail. 

FEIQAN,  John  Albert,  one  of  the  founders,  and  now  Gen.  Man.  o{  British  Imperial,  He 
has  been  practically  connected  with  ins.  bus.  for  some  15  years  past,  as  agent  successively 
for  the  N.  Brit,  and  Mercantile^  the  Royal,  the  RailuHiy  Passengers,  the  Consols,  and  the 
Western,  from  which  last  he  retired  on  its  amalg.  with  the  Albert,  He  has  delivered  some 
effective  lectures  on  the  subject  of  Life  Ins. 
FEIGNED  Diseases. — Morbi/icti,  vel  simulati.  Alleged  affections,  which  are  either  pre- 
tended or  intentionally  induced,  as  abdominal  tumor,  animals  in  the  stomach,  etc.  In  1843 
Dr.  Hector  Gavin  pub.  a  book  :  On  Feigned  and  Factitious  Diseases,  chiefly  of  Soldiers 
and  Seamen  ;  on  the  means  used  to  simulate  or  produce  them  ;  and  on  the  best  modes  of 
discovering  impostors,  etc. 
FELO  de  se  [A  felon  on  himself\ — A  self-murderer;  one  who  feloniously  commits  self- 
murder  ;  which  may  arise  in  several  forms,  indirect  as  well  as  direct :  as,  if  in  attempting 
to  kill  another  man,  he  runs  against  the  sword  of  his  antagonist ;  or,  scooting  another, 
the  gun  bursts  and  kills  himself;  and  on  doing  any  unlawful  or  malicious  act,  the 
consequence  of  which  is  his  own  death.  He  must  be  of  years  of  discretion,  and  in  his 
lenses  at  the  time  he  commits  any  such  crime. 

It  is  a  usual  condition  in  life,  as  in  accident  pol.,  that  under  such  circumstances  all 
interest  under  the  pol.  is  forfeited  to  the  Co.,  except  where  the  pol.  shall  be  held  by  a 
third  party  for  a  bofiA  fide  consideration.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  right  under  the  pol. 
would  vest  in  the  Crown. 

Many  considerations  having  a  bearing  upon  ins.  contracts  arise  in  this  connexion.  They 
will  be  fully  discussed  under  Suicide. 
FELONY. — Such  a  crime  as  from  its  heinousness  occasions  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  offender's 
lands  and  goods.  In  its  general  acceptation  it  comprises  all  capital  crimes,  or  such  as 
have  been  capital,  below  treason.  All  treasons  are  felonies  ;  although  all  felonies  are  not 
treasons.     It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  although  forfeiture  is  an  inseparable  incident  to 
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felony,  yet  forfeiture  of  land  is  not  always  a  necessary  consequence ;  for  petit  larceny, 
although  a  felony,  does  not  occasion  forfeiture  of  lands.  Every  species  of  felony  is,  how- 
ever, followed  by  forfeiture  of  goods  and  personal  chattels. 

FELONY ;  its  Effect  on  Ins.  Contracts. — Where  death  is  caused  by  the  felonious  act 
of  the  insured  :  as  where  he  dies  by  the  hands  of  justice,  by  duelling,  or  Fdo  de  se^  public 
policy  avoids  the  contract,  and  this  apart  from  the  peculiar  conditions  or  stipulations  of  the 
contract  itself.  Upon  conviction  before  a  competent  tribunal,  any  pol.  of  ins.  to  which 
the  person  so  convicted  of  treason  may  be  entitled,  whether  upon  his  own  life,  or  upon 
the  lives  of  other  persons,  as  well  as  all  other  goods  and  chattels,  and  choses  in  cutiotty  of 
which  he  may  be  possessed  at  the  time,  or  which  may  afterwards  accrue  to  him  during  the 
term  of  his  pimishment  (including  those  accruing  to  him  by  survivorship  by  virtue  of  his 
marital  right,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  next-of-kin  of  a  deceased  wife),  will  be  forfeited  to 
the  Crown.  This  forfeiture  takes  place  from  the  time  of  the  conviction,  and  not,  as  in 
the  forfeiture  of  lands,  from  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence.  The  felon  may, 
therefore,  before  conviction,  assign  his  personal  property  for  valuable  consideration,  as 
when  the  assignment  is  made  to  secure  an  antecedent  debt,  or  the  costs  to  be  incurred  for 
his  defence.  But  if  the  alienation  be  colourable  and  without  consideration,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  a  forfeiture,  it  is  void  against  the  Crown.  But  when  the  chose  in 
action  is  vested  in  the  felon  as  trustee  or  mortgagee,  there  will  be  no  forfeiture  except  as 
to  his  beneficial  interest,  if  any.  The  fact  of  a  felon  having  made  a  will  and  appointed 
executors  is  of  no  avail. 

But  in  order  to  render  the  property  liable  to  forfeiture,  the  felon  must  be  beneficially 
interested  ;  for  since  the  Stat.  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  23,  s.  3  (1834),  no  lands,  chattels,  or 
stock  vested  in  any  person  upon  any  trust  or  by  way  of  mortgage  shall  escheat  to  the 
King,  or  the  lord  of  any  manor,  or  other  person,  by  reason  of  the  attainder  or  conviction 
of  any  such  trustee  ;  but  shall  remain,  survive,  or  descend  as  if  no  such  attainder  or  con- 
viction had  taken  place  ;  and  hence  it  would  seem  that  such  property  will  pass  by  his  will 
as  well  as  when  he  is  entitled  himself  as  executor. 

If  the  convict,  whether  traitor  or  felon,  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  Crown,  he  is  restored 
to  his  former  estate,  although  no  words  of  restitution  are  used.  But  a  conditional  free 
pardon  in  the  penal  colony  will  not  have  this  effect.  And  in  all  cases,  the  Crown, 
becoming  entitled,  will  take  subject  to  the  same  equities  as  the  property  was  liable  to  in  the 
bands  of  the  subject. — Bunyon's  Law  of  Life  Ins.  1868. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  the  finding  of  the  coroner's  jury  is  not  conclusive 
against  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  deceased  ;  but  may  be  traversed  in  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench.  In  the  case  of  a  civil  action,  it  throws  the  onus  of  proof  upon  the 
party  alleging  the  contrary.  [Coroners.]  [Forfeiture.]  [Life  Ins.,  Conditions 
OF.]    [Suicide.] 

F ELTON,  Henry,  was  Sec,  oi  Architects^  Civil  Engineers^  etc,  at  its  formation.  He  was 
afterwards  Sec,  of  Cambrian  and  Universal  from  its  formation  down  to  1854. 

FEMALE  Beauty,  Ins.  of. — An  American  newspaper  announced  several  years  since  that 
a  new  ins.  asso«  had  been  estab.  at  5>anta  Fe,  the  object  of  which  was  to  insure  female 
beauty  I  The  plan  stated  was  as  follows  : — A  woman  might  estimate  her  persond  beauty 
at  whatever  price  she  pleased,  and  insure  it  at  that  value,  paying  a  proportionate  sum 
according  to  the  period  insured  for.  The  Co.  insures  female  beauty  from  the  age  of  15 
to  that  of  JO,  paying  the  insured  a  specific  sum  if  her  beauty  goes  off  or  is  accidentally 
injured  dunng  a  given  time."  The  promoters  prob.  relied  on  the  supposition  that  but  few 
women  would  ever  admit  that  the  time  had  come  to  make  a  claim.  Was  fair  "  wear  and 
tear  "  to  be  taken  into  account  ?    Alas  !  we  have  no  further  details. 

FEMALE  Chastity,  Ins.  of. — A  project  of  this  character  was  set  on  foot,  to  the  extent 
of  obtaining  subs,  thereto,  by  Wm.  Helmes,  of  Change  Alley,  during  the  era  of  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  1719-20.  At  first  we  were  disposed  to  regard  the  statement  that  a  co. 
had  been  projected  for  such  a  purpose  as  a  fable ;  but  further  research  and  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  events  of  that  period  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  very  novelty  of  the 
project  would  secure  a  large  subs,  list,  which  would  be  all  the  projector  could  expect  or 
desire.  Lawson,  in  his  Hist,  of  Bankings  includes  this  among  the  speculative  ventures 
of  the  period  named,  while  in  the  Somers  Tracts^  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  Ins. 
of  Maidenh— ds  is  regarded  as  a  solemn  proposal.    [Divorces,  Ins.  against.] 

FEMALE  Labour, — ^The  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  99  (1842)  altogether  prohibits  the  employment  of 
women  and  girls  in  mines  and  collieries  (underground)  after  1st  March,  1843,  ^"^  imposes 
heavy  penalties. 

FEMALE  Life. — The  question  of  the  value  of  Female  Life,  actuarially  speaking,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Male  Life,  is  one  of  considerable  interest,  as  it  is  one  which  has,  at 
least  in  more  modem  times,  received  considerable  attention.  Its  investigation  has,  so  to 
speak,  been  attended  with  many  surprises,  and  more  than  one  false  alarm.  It  is  a 
question  which  is  constantly  before  the  actuary,  and  in  a  considerable  variety  of  forms. 
The  want  of  correct  knowledge  on  the  subject  led  many  of  the  early  annuity  sos.  and 
widows  funds  into  troubles  from  which  they  never  recovered.  Even  yet  there  are  certain 
"moot  points"  in  practice,  the  solution  of  which  the  series  of  important  facts  intended — 
for  the  nrst  time — to  be  presented  in  form  here  is  designed  to  facilitate. 
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1661. — Graunt,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Ods.,  first  pub.  this  year  [3rd.  cd.  1665, 
from  which  we  now  quote],  observed  the  difference  in  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  ; 
and  his  famous  '' Index "  contains  the  following  passages  thereon:  ''26.  That  not  i 
woman  in  100  dies  in  childbed,  nor  i  in  200  in  her  labour.  .  .  52.  That  there  are 
14  males  for  13  females  in  Lond.,  and  in  the  country  but  15  males  for  14  females.  .  . 
55.  There  being  14  males  to  13  females,  and  males  being  prolifique  40  years,  and  females 
but  25,  it  follows,  that  in  effect  there  be  560  males  to  325  females.  56.  The  said 
inequality  is  reduced  by  the  later  marriages  of  males,  and  their  employment  in  wars, 
sea-voyages,  and  colonies.  57.  Physicians  have  2  women  patients  to  I  man,  and  yet 
more  men  die  than  women.  ...  77.  The  number  of  souls  in  the  97,  16,  and  2  out- 
parishes  [of  Lond.]  is  about  384,ocx>.  78.  Whereof  199,000  are  males,  185,000  females. 
.  .  87.  That  in  several  places  the  proportion  between  the  males  and  females  differs. 
88.  That  in  90  years  there  were  just  as  many  males  as  females  buried  within  a  certain 
great  parish  in  the  countrey." 

1693. — Dr.  Halley,  in  constructing  the  Breslau  T.  of  Mort,  does  not  appear  to  have 
discovered  the  superior  longevity  of  females  over  males  ;  and  consequently  of  the  greater 
proportion  of  females  always  living  in  21  pop.  ordinarily  constituted.  This  is  seen  in  the 
fact  that  after  he  had  calculated  from  his  T.  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Breslau  between 
18  and^6  years  of  age  to  be  18,053,  he  says  :  At  Itast  one-half  of  ihae  are  males. 

1606. — Gregory  King,  in  his  Natural  and  Political  Obs,  and  Conclusions  upon  the 
State  and  Condition  of  England^  treating  of  "  the  several  distinctions  of  the  people  as  to 
males,  females,  married  and  unmarried^  children,  servants,  and  sojourners,"  says  that  the 
5)^  millions  of  souls  in  £ng.  [according  to  his  estimate],  *' including  the  transitory  people 
and  vagrants,  appear,  by  the  assessments  on  marriages,  births,  and  burials,  to  bear  the 
following  proportions  in  relation  to  maks  and  females  :  '* 

Males.  Females.  Males.  Females. 

In  London  and  the  B.  of  Mort       10    to     13  ...     230,000  ...  500,000 

In  other  cities  and  market  towns        8    ,,       9  ...    410,000  ...  460,000 

In  the  villi^ges  and  hamlets      ...     100    ,,    99  ...2,060,000  ...  2,040^000 

27    „     28  2,700^000  2,800,00 

''That  the  males  and  females  in  the  kingdom  in  general  are  aged,  one  with  another,  274 
years."  "That  in  the  kingdom  in  general,  there  is  near  as  many  people  living  under  20 
years  of  age  as  there  is  above  20.  Whereof  one*half  of  the  males  is  under  19  years,  and 
one-half  of  the  females  is  under  21  years." 

1726. — Neither  De  Moivre,  Hayes,  nor  any  other  of  the  host  of  writers  on  Life  Annu. 
of  this  period  and  the  succeeding  15  years,  appear  to  have  had  their  attention  drawn  to 
the  superior  value  of  female  life. 

17o0. — Maitland,  in  his  Hist,  of  London^  says  :  Having  the  B.  of  Mort.  now  before 
me,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  undeceive  the  publick  in  these  particulars:  i.  Much  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  2  females  to  i  nxale  of  the  human 
species  ;  but  that  this  is  a  palpable  error  is  manifest  from  the  accounts  of  christenings  and 
burials  from  the  year  1657  to  that  of  1738,  during  which  time  of  80  years  there  appear  to 
have  been  christened  619,187  males  and  585,334  females,  and  buried  994,6^6  males  and 
965,298  females,  which  in  the  christenings  amount  to  33,853  more  males  than  females, 
which  is  5^  p.c.  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  in  the  burials  29,358,  which  is  likewise 
3  p.c.  in  favour  of  the  males.  This  is  a  double  demonstration  that  there  are  considerably 
more  males  than  females.  He  adds  :  The  majority  in  favour  of  the  males  is  by  our 
naturalists  said  to  be  designed  by  nature  for  the  support  of  that  part  of  the  human  species 
which  is  more  liable  to  1^  destroyed  by  war  than  the  other,  but  as  war  is  only  casual, 
and  not  perpetual,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  supernumerary  supply  is  designed  by  nature  as 
a  constant  remedy  against  incessant  contingencies  which  the  males  are  more  obnoxious  to 
both  by  land  and  water  than  the  females.  He  then  proceeds  to  refute  a  second  prevailing 
opinion,  viz.  that  not  one  person  in  a  1000  lives  to  70  or  80. 

1740. — Herr  Struyck  pub.  in  Holland  :  Ly/renten, — a  work  on  L.  Annu., — wherein 
he  showed  the  difference  between  male  and  female  lives,  by  2  Life  T.  constructed  from 
data  deduced  from  registers  kept  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam  during  35  years.  But  the 
whole  number  of  lives  observed  upon  was  only  794  males  and  876  females,  beginning  at 
5  years  of  age  in  each  case.  The  mort.  was  very  similar  to  that  shown  by  Halley's 
Breslau  T.  ;  but  the  small  number  of  lives  under  obs.  has  caused  these  T.  to  be  r^arded 
as  of  small  value. 

1742. — Kersseboom,  in  his  investigations  into  the  mort.  of  the  Dutch  annuitants,  separates 
the  males  from  the  females,  but  disregards  the  difference  of  their  longevity  in  the  general 
T.  of  Mort.  which  he  prepared.  His  data  exhibit,  from  the  experience  of  many  thousands, 
the  mean  duration  ot  male  children  distinct  from  that  of  females.  With  a  slight  cor- 
rection, the  result  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :  If  there  were  10  classes  of  children  at  each 
age,  the  first  under  i  year  old,  the  last  aged  9  ;  and  if  the  mean  duration  of  life  which  it 
was  found  each  individual  in  a  class  had  ultimately  attained  were  separately  set  out,  the 
sum  of  the  existence  obtained  by  10  boys  would  be  369  years,  that  of  the  girls  402*5. 
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Expectation  of  Life. 

Age. 

Monks. 

Nuns. 

20 

39  33 

4017 

30 

32- 17 

3317 

40 

2475 

2625 

5° 

18-00 

1950 

60 

I2'I7 

12-25 

70 

725 

842 

80 

3*67 

4-58 

90 

183 

3-25 

It  may  be  further  remarked,  says  Mr.  John  Finlaison,  from  whom  we  here  quote,  that 
these  children  commenced  their  existence  nearly  two  centuries  ago. 

1746. — Deparcieux  pub.  his  Obs.  on  the  Mart,  of  the 
Nominees  of  the  Freftch  Tontines  of  1695  and  I'j^o^  and 
also  of  large  numbers  of  the  inmates  of  religious  houses  in 
France  during  the  17th  century;  and  he  therein  demon- 
strated that  the  expec.  of  female  life  was  js^realer  at  ail  ages 
than  that  of  mate  life  ;  but  he  was  unable  to  assign  the 
precise  magnitude  of  the  difference,  except  in  regard  to  the 
monks  and  nuns — the  T.  for  which  we  have  already  given 
under  Deparcieux's  Mort.  T.  The  annexed  abstract 
will  be  useful  here. 

In  our  hist,  of  Life  Annu.  we  have  shown,  under  date 
1 746,  how  a  knowledge  of  the  superior  longevity  of  female 
life  was  turned  to  considerable  monetary  advantage  by 
the  Dutch,  who  were  subs,  in  large  numbers  to  a  scheme 
of  Exchequer  Life  Annu.  issued  by  the  Gov.  of  Gt  Brit 
in  that  year.     They  for  the  most  part  nominated  girls, 

1747. — An  accurate  account  of  the  pop.  of  Berlin  was  taken  this  year.  The  number 
of  female  citizens  exceeded  the  number  of  male  citizens  in  the  proportion  of  459  to  391  ; 
and  yet  out  of  this  smaller  number  of  males  more  had  died  for  20  years  preceding  1751, 
in  the  proportion  of  19  to  17.  This  fact  is  commented  upon  by  Sussmilch  in  some  of  the 
later  ed.  of  his  Gottliche  Ordnung^  etc. 

1763. — Maitland,  in  his  Hist,  of  Edinburgh^  expressed  much  surprise  at  finding  that 
the  number  of  males  in  the  city  was  less  than  the  number  oi females.  Dr.  Price,  reviewing 
this  incident  in  1769,  said,  **  But  this  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Edinburgh." 

Herr  Sussmilch  pub.  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  ed.  of  his  Gottliche  Ordnungj  a  T.  of  Mort.  for  the 
City  oi  Berlin  during  the  4  years  1752-55,  wherein  it  is  shown  that  the  numbers  bom  in 
that  city  during  that  period  were,  males  9219,  females  8742,  or  21  to  20.  The  numbers 
that  died  under  2  years  of  age  were,  males  31 18,  females  2623,  or  7  to  6.  The  numbers 
that  died  upwards  of  8  years  of  age  were,  males  135,  females  215,  or  5  to  8.  The 
numbers  that  died  between  91  and  105  were,  males  21,  females  55. 

1760, — The  Rev.  Mr.  Gorsuch,  vicar  of  Holy  Cross,  Shrewsbury,  took  an  account  of 
the  number  of  male  and  female  inhabitants  in  that  parish,  turned  of  70 — the  number  of 
females  was  35,  of  males  8.  In  1770  he  again  took  the  numbers,  they  were— females  35, 
males  26.  And  for  the  entire  10  years,  1 1  out  of  365  had  died  between  the  ages  85  and 
102— these  were  all  females. 

1762. — When  the  scheme  of  the  Equitable  So.  was  matured,  no  female  lives  were 
taken  at  the  then  ordinary  rates  who  were  under  50  years  of  age.  From  50  and  upwards 
they  were  taken  at  the  same  rates  as  males  ;  and  there  was  the  following  announcement : 
"The  lives  of  girls,  and  of  women  under  50  years  of  age,  and  of 'men  whose  occupations 
are  hazardous,. may  be  assured  upon  payment  of  such  advance  in  the  prems.  as  shall  be 
adequate  to  the  hazard."  The  actual  prems.  charged  by  the  So.  under  this  regulation 
were  as  follows  :  age  20  (whole  life),  males,  £^  gs.  4^.,  females,  £3  ^4^-  3^* »  age 
30,  males,  £3  i8j.  7</.,  females,  £4.  4s.  4//.  ;  age  40,  males,  £4.  lys.  gd.,  females, 
£$  4s.  Sd.    For  further  details  see  Equitable  Life,  sub-heading  Female  Lives,     (See 

1773.) 
1760. — Dr.  Price,  in  his  Reversionary  Payments^  etc.,  at  p.  47  [we  quote  from  2nd  ed.], 

speaks  of  ^^^t  greater  mort.  of  males'** ;  but  in  a  later  portion  of  the  same  work,  and 

after  extended  obs.,  he  says  (p.  266) :  *' There  is  one  more  fact  which  I  shall  here  take 

notice  of,  and  which  deserves  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  besUnved  upon  it,     I 

mean  '  the  difference  between  the  prob.  of  life  among  fnales  and  females^  in  favour  of  the 

latter.* "    He  proceeds  : 

From  the  account  in  p.  254,  it  appears  that  at  Northampton^  thongh  more  males  are  bom  than 
females^  that  nearly  the  same  number  die ;  yet  the  number  of  X\\\vl%  females  is  greater  than  the  number 
oi  males,  in  the  proportion  of  2301  to  1770,  or  39  to  30.  This  cannot  be  accounted  for,  without  sup- 
posing that  the  males  are  more  short-lived  than  theJemaUs.  One  obvious  reason  for  this  fact  is,  that 
males  are  more  subject  to  untimely  deaths  by  accidents  of  various  kinds ;  and  also,  in  general,  more 
addicted  to  the  excesses  and  irregularities  which  shorten  life.  But  this  is  bv  no  means  the  only  reason. 
For  it  should  be  observed  that  at  Northampton  the  number  of  female  children  was,  in  1746,  greater 
than  the  number  of  male  children  in  the  proportion  of  759  to  624.  The  greater  mort.  of  males  tMrefore 
takes  pUtce  among  children.  [Here  was  a  sudden  ray  of  light.]  But  this,  together  with  the  greater 
mort.  in  general  of  males  at  all  ages,  will  more  partictdarly  appear  from  the  following  recital  of  facts. 

He  then  proceeds  to  review  some  of  the  data  we  have  already  given  regarding  Berlin^ 

Shrewsbury^  etc ;  but  finally  turns  to  the  scheme  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  ministers 

in  Scotland,  which  he  sums  up  as  follows  :  In  1770  the  whole  number  oi  widows  in  life, 

derived  from  the  whole  body  of  ministers  and  professors,  was  380 ;  but  the  number  of 

widowers  among  them  has,  one  year  with  another,  been  scarcely  90 ;  that  is,  not  so  much 

as  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  widows.     He  continues  : 

It  may  be  easily  seen,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  that  neither  the  greater  number 
of  persons  left  widows,  nor  any  prob.  supposition  concerning  the  greater  frequency  of  marriaees 
among  widowers,  can  completely  account  for  this,  without  admitting  the  greater  mort.  of  males , 
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This,  therefore,  appears  on  the  whole  to  be  a  fact  well  estab. :  and  it  follows  from  it  that,  /'//  order  to 
calculate  the  values  of  life  annu.  and  rev.  with  exacinesSf  there  ought  to  be  distinct  T.  of  the  prob. 
of  life  for  males  and  females.  All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  proper  data  for  forming  such  T.  is, 
that  the  sexes  as  well  as  the  ages  of  the  dead  should  be  specified  in  the  bills ;  and  this  is  an  improve- 
ment of  our  B.  of  Mort.  which  would  give  little  trouble,  and  which,  therefore,  I  hope,  will  be  some  time 
or  other  made. 

1772. —In  his  2hd  ed.  Dr.  Price  says  (p.  357) : 

M.  Doparcieux  at  ParrJr,  and  M.  Wargentin  in  Sweden^  have  observed  that  not  only  women  live 
longer  than  men,  but  that  marrrV'</ women  live  longer  than  single  women.  The  regis,  examined  by 
M.Murct  [for  Canton  Vaudxn  Switzerland]  confirm  this ;  audit  appears  particularly,  that  of  equsu 
numbers  of  single  and  married  women  between  15  and  25,  more  of  the  former  died  than  of  the  latter, 
in  the  proportion  of  2  to  i.  The  reason  of  this  may  be,  as  M.  Muret  acknowledges,  that  the  women 
who  marry  are  a  selected  body,  consisting  of  the  more  healthy  and  vigorous  i>art  of  the  sex.  But  this 
prob.  is  by  no  means  the  only  reason  :  for  it  may,  I  think,  be  expect^  that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  instances,  the  consequences  of  following  nature  must  be  favourable. 

This  subject  will  be  further  discussed  under  Marriage,  its  Influence  on  Longevity. 
1773. — Dr.  Price  said  in  the  3rd  ed.  of  Obs,  on  Rev.  Pay  mints  ^  etc : 

In  the  printed  account  of  the  So.  in  Nicolas  Lane  for  Equitable  Assu,  on  Lives  and  Surtnvorships^ 
there  is  a  T.  of  the  values  of  assu.  on  female  lives^  which  supposes  them  to  be  more  hazardous  than 
male  lives.  This  T.  is  derived /rom  an  opinion  generally  received  at  the  time  it  was  composed;  but 
I  am  desired  to  inform  the  public  that  no  such  T.  shall  be  admitted  into  the  future  eds.  of  that  account ; 
the  So.  being  determined  to  maintain  the  just  credit  it  hcu  acquired,  by  keeping  strictly,  in  every 
instance,  to  calculations  founded  on  the  best  obs. 

This  was  advancing  backwards,  as  will  be  hereafter  demonstrated. 

In  this  same  voL  he  gives  the  substance  of  a  regis,  which  had  been  kept  in  the  town 
of  Gainsborough  for  the  20  years  1752-71,  wherein  the  deaths  of  females  at  nearly  all 
ages  is  more  numerous  than  of  males ;  but  as  the  proportions  of  the  pop.  for  the  same 
period  are  not  given,  the  T.  is  of  little  value.  He  said  that  I  in  25^  of  the  pop.  lived 
to  be  80,  **  of  whom  the  major  part,  in  the  proportion  of  49  to  32,  are  females. 

1775, — Mr.  Charles  Brand,  the  then  Registrar  of  the  Amicable  Corp.,  pub.  his 
Treatise  on  Assu.  and  Annu.  on  Lrt'es^  etc.,  wherein,  replying  to  some  obs.  of  Dr.  Price 
on  the  Laudable  So.  for  the  Benefit  of  Widows ^  he  says,  **  The  life  of  a  woman  compared 
to  that  of  a  man  in  this  So.  is  of  the  same  proportion  as  2  to  I."  By  the  words  **  in  this 
So."  being  placed  in  italics  we  assume  that  he  meant  the  Amicable  So.  The  statement 
is  'a  remarkable  one ;  but  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  other  authorities  we  have 
quoted. 

1779. — Dr.  Ileysham,  in  his  Obs.  on  the  Carlisle  B.  of  Mort.  (as  abridged  by  Mr. 
Milne,  181 5), observed  **that  women  in  general  live  longer  than  men";  and  says:  "This 
is  almost  universally  agreed.*^  He  then  endeavours  to  account  for  the  fact;  and  says  : 
"The  following  causes  are  conceived  to  operate  considerably  : " 

I.  Men  arc,  in  general,  more  intemperate  than  women.  2.  They  are  exposed  to  greater  hardships 
and  dangers.  .  .  .  5.  .  .  The  constitutions  of  males,  as  fitted  for  more  violent  and  laborious 
exertions,  are  firmer  and  more  robust  than  those  of  females  ;  their  muscular  and  nervous  fibres  may 
therefore  be  supposed  to  become  stiff,  rigid,  and  incapable  of  pterforming  the  functions  necessary  to 
health  and  life  sooner  than  females,  both  on  account  of  their  original  texture,  and  the  friction  which 
must  necessarily  occur  from  laborious  exercise. 

1788. — In  his  4th  ed.  of  Reversionary  Payments^  etc.,  Dr.  Price  gives  a  Mort.  T.  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Sioeden.  According  to  7  different  enumerations  of  the  pop.  during  the 
years  1757-75,  the  proportions  of  the  pop.  of  each  sex  at  different  ages  had  been 
ascertained.  The  total  male  pop.  was  1,103,432  ;  the  total  female  pop.  1,206,278.  The 
relative  deaths  of  the  sexes  during  the  21  years  1755-76  were : — 
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Dr.  Price  also  gave  the  relative  expec.  of  male  and  female  lives  in  Sweden.  The 
difference  in  favour  of  the  latter  being  considerable  at  all  ages  up  to  60,  and  continued  in 
a  less  marked  degree  up  to  the  end  of  the  T.  at  age  75.  At  age  10  the  difference  was 
6*89  years. 

From  this  Swedish  T.  Dr.  Price  deduced  separate  annu.  values  for  male  and  female 
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lives — the  first  time  such  separate  values  had  been  ascertained.     The  results  have  been 
already  given  in  our  art.  Annu.  on  Lives  at  this  date.    (See  181S.) 

In  this  same  4th  edition  was  given  a  Mort.  T.  for  Chester^  founded  upon  data  recorded 
by  Dr.  Haygarth  for  the  10  years  1772-81.  This  T.  Dr.  Price  regarded  as  superior  in 
accuracy  to  any  T.  which  had  preceded  it.  The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  expec. 
shown  by  this  T.  for  the  two  sexes  : 


Ag^cf. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ages. 
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In  the  same  vol.  is  a  T.  for  Stockholm,  formed  from  the  proportions  of  the  living  to  the 
numbers  who  had  died  at  all  ages  in  the  9  years  1755-63.  The  relative  numbers  of  the 
sexes  were  found  to  be — males  32,540,  females  38,642.  The  expec.  of  life  is  shown  in 
the  following  abstract : 
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From  these  last  3  T.  it  appeared  that  the  difference  between  the  duration  of  life  of 
males  and  females  was  least  for  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  at  large ;  greater  at  Chester ;  and 
greatest  at  Stockholm,     Dr.  Price  did  not  regard  this  diflference  as  **  entirely  natural.'* 

1784. — An  enumeration  of  the  pop.  of  St  Petersburg  was  taken  :  there  were  126,827 
males,  and  only  65,619  females.  This  large  proportion  of  males  was  found  to  arise,  in 
part,  from  the  numbers  who  came  to  the  town  to  earn  their  capitation  tax,  leaving  their 
families  in  the  country ;  and  in  other  part,  from  the  custom  among  the  nobles  of  retaining 
a  prodigious  number  of  their  boors  as  household  servants  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 

In  the  Phil.  Trans,  1786  (76th  vol.),  there  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Joseph  Clarke,  Ph^ician 
to  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Dublin,  wherein  he  gives  details  concerning  19,786  deliveries, 
extending  over  a  period  of  27  years.  For  every  10,000  births  of  females  there  were 
1 1,008  of  males ;  while  for  every  10,000  bom  alive  there  were  bom  dead — ^males  630^ 
females  408.  The  principal  object  of  Dr.  Clarke's  paper  was  to  ass'ign  the  cause  of  there 
being  a  greater  proportion  of  males  than  females  bom  dead,  and  also  a  greater  mort  of 
males  in  early  infancy.  This  he  does  by  showing  that  the  msde  foetus,  being  considerably 
larger  and  heavier  thian  the  female,  requires  more  nourishment,  and  has  greater  difficulties 
to  encounter  in  the  birth.     [Infant  Mort.] 

1792. — Dr.  Price,  in  the  5th  ed.  of  his  Reversionary  Payments^  etc,  speaking  of  the 
different  assa  making  provision  for  widows,  on  '*  correct  obs.  and  mathematical  prin- 
ciples,"  adds  : 

Bat  hitherto  it  has  not  been  possible  for  any  of  them  in  calculating  the  contributions  necessary  to 
support  the  annu.  to  be  govern^  by  any  regard  to  the  longer  duration  of  the  lives  of  women.  It  has 
been  just  observed  that  this  renders  the  j)ayments  from  an  8th  to  a  zsth  or  X3th  too  little  for  such 
annu.,  when  deduced  from  any  T.  which  gives  (as  all  T.  have  hitherto  done)  only  the  values  of  lives  in 
general,  without  any  discrimination  between  males  and  females. 

1815. — Mr.  Joshua  Milne  pub.  his  Treatise  on  the  Valuation  of  Annu,  and  Assu,  on 
Lives  and  Survivorships^  etc ,  wherein  was  contained  the  Carlisle  T.  of  Mort.  In 
that  the  sexes  were  not  distinguished.  We  now  know  that  the  females  comprised  about 
55  P-C'  of  the  whole  number  brought  under  obs. — a  much  greater  proportion  than  occurs 
in  tne  cen.  pop.  Mr.  Milne  gives  in  his  chap.  **  On  the  Comparative  Mort.  of  the  two 
Sexes,'  some  very  interesting  mcts  regarding  female  life,  which  we  now  proceed  to  notice; 
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According  to  the  "best  information"  he  had  met  with  on  the  subject,  the  morl.  among 
males,  as  compared  with  that  among  females,  was  as  follows : 
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The  examples  here  are  arranged  according  to  the  excess  of  male  mort.  The  T.  shows 
that  the  excess  of  male  above  female  mort.  is  greater  in  large  towns  than  in  the  general 
average  of  the  pop.  This  appears  in  a  marked  degree  on  comparing  Stockholm  the 
capital  with  Sweden  generally.  For  E.  and  W.  the  rate  for  males  is  somewhat  too  low, 
in  conseouence  of  those  employed  in  the  army  and  navy  being  included  therein,  while  the 
deaths  of  many  of  these  are  not  included. 

Mr.  Milne  computed  a  T.  for  Sweden  and  Finland  from  the  data  of  Herr  Nicander 
for  each  p)eriod  of  5  years  from  1776  to  1795,  and  the  expec.  of  life  for  the  two  sexes. 
The  following  is  a  quinquennial  abstract 
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Mr.  Milne  considered  that  the  results  of  Dr.  Price's  T.  for  all  Sweden  and  Finland 
corresponded  pretty  well  with  these,  *•  considering  that  20  years  elapsed  between  the  two 
periods  wherein  the  obs.  were  made."  The  mort  of  females  being  greater  than  males  in 
the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  vears  of  age  in  Dr.  Price's  T.,  Mr.  Milne  considered  **  to  be  owing 
to  a  small  error  in  adjusting  the  decrements,  for  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  documents 
they  are  derived  from." 

In  the  Montpelier  Life  T.,  as  constructed  by  Mr.  Milne 
upon  the  data  of  M.  Mourgue  for  the  21  years  1772  to 
1792  inclusive,  the  diflfercnce  between  male  and  female 
expec.  at  decennial  periods  is  as  shown  in  the  T.  annexed : 

I8I8. — By  an  enumeration  of  the  pop.  of  Pntssia  there 
were  found  to  be  5,244,308  males,  and  5,328,535  females  : 
the  latter  being  to  the  former  in  the  ratio  of  203  to  200. 
In  ihe  kingdom  of  Naples^  same  year,  there  weie  found 
to  be  2,432,431  males,  and  2,574,452  females — being  in 
the  proportion  of  95  males  to  lob  females. 

1820. —At  the  U.S.  census  this  year  there  was  found 
to  be,  according  to  the  returns  rectified  by  Humboldt, 
3,993,206  white  males,  and  3,864,017  white  females, 
giving  97  of  the  latter  to  each  100  of  the  former.  The 
constant  influx  of  males  l)y  immigration  accounted  for 
these  proportions. 
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1821. — At  the  census  of  Gt.  Britain  taken  this  year,  there  was  found  to  be  7,137,014 
males,  and  7,254,613  females,  being  in  the  proportion  of  100  of  the  former  to  loi^  of  the 
latter ;  which  was  the  same  as  in  l^russia  in  18 18. 

1824.  ~M.  le  Comte  de  Chabrol,  in  his  Recherches  Statistiques  sur  la  Ville  de  Paris, 
etc.  1824,  gives  a  "comparison  of  deaths  in  both  sexes,"  wherein  he  says:  '*The 
number  of  males  who  die  in  any  one  year  at  Paris  generally  exceeds  that  of  females,*' 
and  adds  in  confirmation,  that  the  '*  total  number  of  deaths  registered  since  A.D.  1745 
is  1,548,919,  viz.  816,984  males,  731,935  females.  The  ratio  of  these  two  numbers  is 
nearly  28  to  25." 

1825.  —According  to  the  official  return  of  Dr.  Hoist,  the  insane  existing  in  Norway  in 
1825  was  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  508^  of  the  males,  and  i  to  5974  of  me  female  pop. 
This  aspect  of  the  subject  will  be  further  discussed  under  Insanity. 

1827. — Francis  Corbaux,  a  well-known  writer  on  pop.  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  century,  in  his  scheme  for  a  **  Family  Endowment  Inst.,"  submitted  to  the  Select 
rarl.  Committee  on  F.  Sos.  1827,  says:  "Although  the  births  of  the  males  exceed 
those  of  the  females  in  the  proportion  of  4  p.c.  or  thereabouts,  yet  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  who  survive  the  age  of  21  years  rather  exceeds,  on  the  contrary,  the  quantity  of 
male  survivors  of  the  same  age ;  and  that  excess  in  favour  of  female  life  gradually  increases 
for  the  succeeding  years." 

Mr.  John  Finlaison  said  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Friendly  Sos.  1827  : 
It  has  been  asserted  by  Dr.  Price  and  other  writers  that  there  are  two  periods  in  female 
life  at  which  the  mort.  is  very  great,  as  compared  with  the  other  periods  of  life,  namely, 
between  the  ages  of  45  and  52,  and  between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  ;  "I  beg  to  observe, 
however,  that  all  my  obs.  lead  to  a  complete  refutation  of  this  assertion  :  the  contrary  is 
decidedly  the  case  in  the  earlier  period  of  life ;  for  so  far  from  the  mort.  being  greater 
between  20  and  35,  it  is  less  in  that  intermediate  period  than  it  is  even  at  20  ;  and  so  far 
from  the  mort.  being  greater  between  45  and  52,  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of 
such  an  effect ;  this  discovery  I  made  about  6  years  ago,  and  communicated  the  same  to 
various  scientific  persons."  [It  may  be  stated  in  explanation  of  what  here  appears  that 
Mr.  Finlaison's  obs.  on  the  Gov.  annuitants  (laid  before  Pari,  in  1829)  had  been  made 
about  1823.] 

He  pointed  out  to  the  same  Committee  that  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in  regard 
to  mort.  led  "  to  a  most  important  conclusion,  as  respects  the  practical  purposes  of  sos. 
for  granting  pensions  to  survivors."  "  By  my  T.  it  may,  generally  speaking,  be  said  to 
result  as  follows  :  supposing  a  mother  were  to  leave  a  pension  to  her  son,  the  value  of  such 
pension  would  only  be  two-thirds  of  a  pension  left  by  a  father  to  his  daughter,  the  relative 
ages  of  the  children  and  the  parents  being  precisely  the  same.  It  follows  therefore  that 
any  so.  making  no  distinction  of  sex,  and  granting  pensions  to  widows,  according  to  the 
strict  mathematical  result,  would  inevitably  be  ruined. "    [Government  Annu  itants  T.] 

Mr.  Griffith  Davies  said  before  the  same  Conmiittee:  "All  obs.  tend  to  confirm  that 
female  life,  I  believe  at  all  ages,  is  better  than  male,  and  even  married  better  than  single." 

Mr.  Wm.  Morgan  said  on  the  same  occasion :  "  The  duration  of  life  in  general  is  a 
'  little  better  among  females  than  among  males,  but  in  my  opinion  not  sufficient  to  render 
it  necessary  to  compute  separate  T,  for  them.     The  exp.  I  have  had  proves  they  are  much 
alike." 

The  Rev.  John  Beecher  informed  the  same  Committee,  that  **Dr.  Price  did  discover  the 
superior  longevity  of  females,  but  did  not  consider  it  such  as  to  authorize  or  require  any 
variation  in  his  T**  This  hardly  conforms  to  the  views  of  the  learned  Doctor  as  quoted 
by  us  under  date  1769. 

In  1827,  also,  M.  Quetelet  pub.  Recherches  sur  la  Population,  etc,  wherein  was  contained 
two  T.  of  Afort, :  one  for  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  the  other  for  the  city  of  Brussels.     These 
each  show  the  mort  for  males  and  females  separately.     Taking  in  these,  as  in  some 
former  cases,  the  sum  of  the  first  10  years  existence, 
there  was  in  Amsterdam  for  the  males  402*  15,  for  the    '^»'»«  -^^^w-  {whole  life)  to  Ins, 


females  450*43 ;  and  in  Brussels  for  the  males  397*97, 
for  the  females  412*95  years. 

A  prosp.  of  the  Eagle  and  United  Empire  L.,  issued 
about  1827,  contained  distinct  T.  for  female  as  against 
male  lives ;  and  concerning  this  the  following  explana- 
tion was  given : 

The  general  belief  in  the  superior  value  of  female  life  which 
has  lonff  obtained,  having  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  im- 
portant  T.  pub.  in  1825  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
countrr  became  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  its  exp. ;  and  accord- 
ingly  the  directors  ordered  new  rates  to  be  calculated,  which 
should  distinguish  at  eveij  age  the  price  of  ins.  for  the  two 
sexes.  This  investigation  justified  some  reductions — not  indis- 
criminate, or  induced  only  by  the  dangerous  spirit  of  com- 
petition, but  derived  from  more  recent  and  firom  more  authentic 
obs.,  and  enabled  them  to  ins.  not  only  the  vounger  male  lives, 
but  the  female  life  at  all  ages^  at  ^rems.  lelvw  the  ordinary 
itandard.  This,  in  other  words,  increases  the  value  of  all 
property  held  during  the  lives  of  women ;  without  diminishing 
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the  ultimate  se<nirit7  for  the  children,  it  places  a  lareer  proportion  of  an  annu.  payable  daring^ 
marriag^e,  at  the  immediate  disposal  of  the  parties,  and  enables  all  who  may  be  anxious  to  make  a 
bequest  to  the  objects  of  their  regard,  or  to  their  dependents,  to  do  so  at  a  less  sacrifice  of  present 
comforts. 

In  the  first  instance  the  Co.  did  not  accept  female  lives  under  20  years  of  age  ;  a  few 
years  later  it  accepted  them  as  young  as  10  years.  For  an  abstract  of  the  T.  of  rates 
see  preceding  page. 

1829. — Mr.  John  Finlaison,  the  then  Gov.  Act.,  laid  before  Pari,  his  Rep,  on  Life 
Annu.,  the  results  of  which  mark  an  epoch  in  regard  to  what  is  technically  known  as  the 
"Value  of  Female  Life."  The  Rep.  gave  the  details  of  an  inquiry  into  the  mort. 
experienced  by  several  sets  of  annuitants  who  had  been  nominees,  or  subs,  to  various 
Gov.  loans  in  Gt.  Brit.  It  will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  our  art.  Gov.  Annuitants, 
Mort.  of  ;  here  we  shall  only  deal  with  those  passages  falling  immediately  imder  our 
present  subject.  He  points  out  that  the  accurate  ascertainment  of  the  mort.  of  the 
respective  sexes  is  **a  consideration  of  very  great  consequence,  for  if  there  be  a  substantial 
difference  in  the  rate  of  mort.  to  which  the  two  sexes  are  severally  liable,  it  follows  as  a 
self-evident  truth,  that  the  rate  of  mort.  resulting  from  obs.  on  both  sexes  indiscriminaUly 
can  be  applicable  to  neither :  being  too  much  for  one,  and  too  little  for  the  other"  He 
proceeds : 

It  is  in  like  manner  a  necessary  consequence,  that  a  property  depending  on  the  tenure  of  2  lives  of 
given  aees,  may  have  4  values  essentially  different  from  eacD  other  :  ist,  if  the  pair  of  lives  are  males  ; 
and,  if  they  are  females  ;  3rd,  if  thcv  are  male  and  female,  and  the  male  the  oldest ;  4th«  if  they  aro 
male  and  female,  but  the  female  elaer.  In  common  parlance,  if  a  lease  depended  on  the  joint  lives 
of  mother  and  daughter,— mother  and  son,— father  and  daughter.— father  and  son.  although  in  each 
case  the  parent  were  aged  35,  and  the  child  10,  yet  the  lease  would,  if  justly  valued,  have  4  different 
prices.  And  if  any  property  accruing  to  the  child,  in  reversion,  on  the  death  of  the  parent,  were  in 
the  meantime  to  be  sold,  its  value  is  most  seriously  affected,  according  as  it  shall  fall  under  one  or 
other  of  those  cases,  if  there  be,  indeed,  a  substantial  difference  in  the  mort.  of  the  two  sexes.  And 
hence  the  labour  of  computing  T.  of  the  values  of  all  sorts  of  life  annu.  and  ins.  must  be  enormously 
increased. 

That  there  is  such  a  disp.irity  is  a  fact  within  the  obs.  of  all.  In  every  census  there  are  found  alivo 
many  more  females  than  males ;  while  in  the  births  and  baptisms  of  every  town,  district,  or  kingdom, 
there  is  invariably  produced  at  least  105  boys  to  100  girls. 

He  then  reviews  the  results  of  the  inquiries  by  Kersseboom,  Deparcieux,  Dr.  Price, 
and  M.  Quetelet ;  doing  each,  as  we  think,  but  scant  justice  ;  and  altogether  ignoring  the 
many  others  we  have  named.  Indeed,  he  says  :  "No  other  obs.  on  the  duration  of  l2e  of 
the  separate  sexes  have  as  yet  been  pub.,  as  far  as  I  am  aware."     He  continues  : 

And  although  in  Eng.  (where  financial  transactions,  of  which  the  onlv  measure  of  value  consists  in 
the  accuracy  of  some  known  law  of  mort.,  are  of  vastly  greater  magnitude  than  perhaps  in  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  put  together)  anv  such  ineauality  in  the  longevity  ot  the  males  as  compared  with  the 
females  nas  been,  and  is  to  this  day  neglected,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  all  who  pursued  these 
inquiries  have  any  time  these  80  years  been  perfectly  well  convinced  that  a  great  and  substantial 
difference  existed. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  he  says,  that  the  annexed  obs.  would  remove  all  doubt  whatever  on 
that  subject.  **  They  demonstrate  that  except  under  the  age  of  12,  and  above  the  age  of 
85— extreme  periods  in  which  perhaps  no  distinction  of  the  mort.  is  apparent — there  is 
at  every  other  period  of  life  a  remarkable  and  decided  advantage  in  favour  of  the  female." 

This  is  first  most  evident  about  i^,  after  which  the  mort.  among  the  female  sex  is  observed  to 
proceed  onwards  to  the  age  of  55  Mritn  the  slightest  imaginable  increase :  contrary  to  many  received 
notions  that  child-bearing  and  nursing  entail  on  this  sex  a  severe  mort.  in  early  life ;  and  that  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  decline  of  life  they  are  also  subject  to  many  casualties— all  of  which  is  utterly  dis- 
proved  by  the  fact.  //  t's  not  irue^  butouitt  ike  contrary^  thetrfore^  that  marrt'ed women  incur fnreater 
danger  than  the  single  ;  and  reasonably  may  this  conclusion  be  admitted,  when  it  is  {considered  that  the 
married  are,  in  the  first  instance,  in  regard  to  health  and  strength  of  constitution,  always  the  fliie  of 
the  whole  sex,  the  unhealthy  not  choosing  to  marry.  After  60  the  female  mort.  advances  more  rapidly, 
but  it  is  always,  until  the  age  of  Boat  least,  very  decidedly  less  than  that  of  the  males. 

Among  these  on  the  contrary,  after  the  age  of  14,  a  remarkable 
increase  of  mort.  occurs,  which  rapidly  advances  until  the  age  of 
2^  ;  it  then  diminishes  to  33 ;  very  slightly  rises  again,  and  falls 
alternately  till  the  age  of  .19,  when  it  stands  at  the  same  point  as  at 
23.  From  49  the  decline  ot  life  commences  on  the  side  of  the  male 
the  same  as  with  regard  to  the  female;  and  these  occurrences  are 
manifest  in  almost  every  one  of  the  obs. — a  matter  that  cannot  be 
referred  to  accident. 


The  T.  annexed  is  an  abstract  of  the  expec.  of  the  two  sexes 
resulting  from  Mr.  Finlaison *s  obs. 

Note. — These  expec.  were  not  given  in  the  orig.  obs.  by 
Mr.  John  Finlaison ;  but  were  given  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison 
in  his  Rep.  i860,  wherein,  reviewing  the  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding T.,  he  says : 

If  the  foregoing  cols,  are  compared  with  each  other,  sex  for  sex, 
some  remarkable  contrasts  are  presented.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be 
found  that  the  mort.  of  the  male  sex,  throughout  life,  is  greater  at  every 
age  than  that  of  the  female.  This  characteristic  had  long  been 
suspected,  perhaps  from  the  time  of  Kersseboom,  but  it  had  not  by 
any  means  been  admitted  at  the  period  when  the  above  obs.  was 
framed.  That  Dr.  Price  and  Joshua  Milne  evidently  thought  the 
distinction  in  the  respective  prob.  of  life  of  the  two  sexes  slight,  and 
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of  no  moment,  is  manifest  by  their  several  T.  of  Mort,  in  which  the  male  and  female  data  are  com- 
pounded to  form  a  set  of  results  which  is  applicable  to  neither  case. 

He  continues : 

But  not  only  is  the  mort.  of  the  male  sex  higher  throughout  than  that  of  the  female  in  Mr.  Finlai- 
son's  obs.,  but  it  also  presents  a  peculiarity,  at  the  age  of  23,  which  is  present  in  so  many  other  obs.,  as 
to  appear  to  be  a  law  of  nature.  This  feature  consists  in  a  marked  increase  of  the  mort.  at  the  par- 
ticular age  mentioned,  which  mort.  afterwards  diminishes  to  again  re-augment  to  the  same  extent  at 
an  ajg^e  long  subsequent,  viz.  the  age  of  48.  The  occurrence  of  a  similar  climax  in  the  life  of  the 
mariner  at  the  age  of  32  has  also  oeen  shown  by  separate  obs.  drawn  by  different  observers  from 
independent  sources.  This  ^cultariiy^  however ^  does  not  exist  in  ike  female  T.  of  Mori.  Nor  is  this 
remarkable  variation  altogether  unimportant:  for  it  militates  against  a  theory  supported  by  one  or  two 
eminent  mathematicians,  to  the  effect  that  mankind  dies  in  the  order  of  a  symmetrical  curve.  Mankind, 
however,  does  not  do  so,  as  far  as  obs.  informs  us.  Again,  the  respective  cnances  of  life,  when  displayea 
in  the  form  commonly  call^  the  expec.,  or  mean  duration  of  lite,  and  also  when  thrown  into  the  still 
more  practical  shape  of  the  money  value  of  a  life  annu.,  certainly  present  a  striking  superiority  in  favour 
of  the  female  sex.  In  childhood— that  is  at  8  years  of  age— the  female  life  is  computed  to  possess  5^ 
years  greater  mean  duration  of  life  than  the  male ;  in  womanhood,  that  is  at  28  years  of  age,  4^  years ; 
at  the  age  of  58,  3^  years ;  and  in  old  age,  viz.  78  years  of  age,  i^  years.    (See  i860.) 

In  1829,  also,  Mr.  James  J.  Duncan  pub.:  T.  of  the  Prob.  and  Expec.  of  Male  and 
Female  Life  in  Glasgow ;  and  of  the  Value  of  Annu,  on  Single  lives  at  all  Ages, 
distinguishing  the  Sexes,  etc.     The  author  says  : 

In  regard  to  what  is  advanced  respecting  the  pop.  of  Glasgow,  I  have  not  adverted  to  the  division 
of  that  pop.  into  males  and  females.  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  by  those  acquainted 
with  this  subject  that  all  T.  must  be  defective  which  do  not  keep  this  distinction  in  view,  llie  one 
sex  is  subject  to  casualties  to  which  the  other  is  little  or  not  at  all  exposed.  Their  habits  of  living 
are  different;  their  constitution  is  essentially  different;  therefore  a  law  of  mort.  which  may  be 
perfectly  applicable  to  the  one  may  not  be  at  all  applicable  to  the  other :  and  many  are  of  opinion 
that  even  m  regard  to  the  different  periods  of  life,  the  one  sex  at  certain  ages  is  liable  to  disease 
and  danger  to  which  the  other  sex  is  not  at  all  exposed :  it  being  affirmed  that  in  females  a  greater 
proportional  mort.  is  observable  between  the  ages  ot  25  and  30,  and  45  and  50,  than  in  males,  or  than 
in  females  at  any  other  ages  ;  so  that  not  only  in  regard  to  the  whole  duration  of  life,  but  in  regard 
to  the  particular  periods  of  which  that  duration  is  made  up,  a  most  material  difference  is  said  to  exist 
in  the  comparative  mort.,  not  only  of  the  two  sexes,  but  of  the  diff<^rent  ages  of  the  same  sex. 

The  following  T.,  constructed  on  this  principle  of  the  division  of  the  sexes,  will^  show  how  far  this 
opinion  is,  and  now  far  it  is  not,  capable  of  being  supported,  in  regard  to  this  district  of  the  countr]^. 
lliey  point  out  the  pop.  and  the  mort.  at  the  different  ages  for  tne  different  sexes ;  they  show  their 
different  expec.,  proo.,  and  values ;  and  whilst  from  them  it  will  be  observed,  that  at  all  ages  the 
value  of  an  annu.  is  g^reater  when  it  depends  on  the  life  of  a  female  than  on  tnat  of  a  male;  at  the 
same  time,  it  appears  tkat  at  the  ages  which  are  said  to  be  so  peculiarly  fatal  to  female  life^  in 
Glasgow  the  contrary  appears  to  be  the  fact.  It  will  be  observed  that  from  the  age  of  15  upwards  the 
proportional  mort.  is  decidedly  against  the  males.  And  while  the  male  mort.  appears  to  be  greater 
from  the  age  of  23  to  29  than  for  some  years  either  before  or  after  these  ages,  on  the  other  hand  the 
female  mort.  advances  slowly  and  gradually,  and  shows  no  remarkable  increase,  either  at  these  or  any 
other  ages. 

This  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  expec.  for  the  two  sexes  : 
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Mr.  Gea  Farren,  in  his  Obs,  on  the  Lav>s  of  Mort,  and  Disease^  and  on  the  Principles 

of  Life  Ins.,  1829,  in  speaking  of  the  proportion  of  births  of  male  and  female  children, 

and  of  the  preponderance  of  male  births,  says  : 

But  as  there  will  be  found  to  be  constantly  in  existence  a  greater  number  of  females  than  of  males,  an 
erroneous  conclusion  might  thence  be  drawn,  that  nature  had  given  greater  powers  of  endurance  to 
women  than  to  men  :  this  supposition  would  be  somewhat  aided  by  the  fact  that  the  female  is  subject 
ta  all  the  maladies  which  can  afflict  the  male,  with  the  add.  of  cancer  and  the  diseases  of  pregnancy 
peculiar  tp  herself.  But  there  are  many  causes  to  reduce  a  male  pop.  from  which  women  are  exempt — 
anxieties  of  mind  in  worldly  transactions,  unwholesome  occupations,  voyaging,  and  war.  If  deaths 
from  these  causes  could  be  accurately  ascertained,  it  seems  highly  prob.  that  the  proportions  of  male 
to  female  deaths  would  be  found  as  uniform  as  the  proportions  of  births  in  the  two  sexes.  That 
human  mort.,  without  such  distinction,  follows  a  law,  can  be  satisfactorily  shown.    .    .    . 

In  attempting  to  trace  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  condition  of  man  in 
society,  the  proportion  which  the  sexes  bear  to  each  other  becomes  an  object  of  research 
not  less  curious  than  instructive.  If  the  numbers  of  the  sexes  varied  considerably,  or  if 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  each  other  was  not  constant,  or  nearly  so,  b«it  sus- 
ceptible of  great  variation,  that  circuitistance  would  exert  a  material  influence  on  the 
habits  of  society,  which  would  certainly  change  with  the  changes  in  the  numerical 
relations  of  the  sexes. — Edin,  Review,  1829. 
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1880. — Mr.  Rankin,  in  his  Familiar  Treatise  on  Life  Assu.  and  Annu.^  etc,  speaks 
of  the  **  superiority  of  the  prob.  of  life  among  females  to  those  which  males  enjoy.*  He 
adds  :  **  This  superiority  obtains  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  at  all  ages,  even  from  birth 
but  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  after-ages  of  life."  Mr.  Rankin  had  been  in  a  position  t< 
make  extended  obs.  on  this  point.  He  adds  :  **  The  most  obvious  causes  are,  the  com- 
parative security  of  the  female  sex  from  many  hazards  and  hardships  to  which  the  active 
occupations  of  men  subject  them,  and  the  greater  temperance  which  they  practise  :  but  it 
is  possible  that  the  male  constitution  may  be  orig,  more  susceptible  of  disease  than  the  female^ 
for  the  mort,  is  greater  even  in  the  earliest  periods  of  infomcy?* 

In  Sweden^  at  the  Census  of  1830,  the  number  of  females  compared  with  that  of  males 
was  as  1076  to  looa  It  has  been  remarked  that  in  the  extreme  northern  countries  the 
relative  number  of  women  seems  generally  to  be  very  much  greater  than  in  countries  of 
the  temperate  zone.  Such  is  the  met  in  Iceland,  where  the  proportion  of  females  to  males 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  was  as  1 100  to  looo. 

1882. — Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds,  in  his  Life  T.  founded  upon  the  discoz'ery  of  a  numerical 
law  regulating  the  existence  of  every  human  bein^^  etc.,  says  : 

In  all  countries,  and  in  all  classes,  there  is  a  manifest  dificrcnce  in  the  mort.  of  the  two  sexes ;  and 
the  difference  is  always  in  favour  of  female  life  at  all  a^^es.  Taking  a  g^oss  average,  it  may  be  said, 
that  female  life  is  better  than  male  life  in  the  proportion  of  11  to  zo.  This  superiority  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  any  difference  in  the  occupation  of  the  two  sexes  ;  for,  in  infancv,  it  is  as  conspicuous  as  at 
any  other  period  uf  life.  With  improved  accuracy  of  obs.  a  comparison  of  male  and  female  mort.  may 
lead  to  some  very  useful  results :  principally,  perhaps,  in  showing  the  dependence  of  the  first  and  second 
periods  of  mort.  on  the  age  of  puberty.  80  far  as  the  existing  imperfect  obs.  can  be  trusted  to,  there 
IS  a  strong  appearance  of  the  periods  of  "infancy"  and  "  manhood*'  terminating  at  an  earlier  age 
among  females  than  among  males.  No  existing  T.  affords  any  foundation  for  the  belief  that  child- 
bearing  produces  any  disturbing  effect  on  the  female  rate  of  mort.  The  sensible  mark,  indicating  that 
a  woman  has  arrived  at  the  termination  of  her  child-bearing  age,  is  prob.  closely  dependent  on  the 
year  of  life  at  which  the  period  of  "  old  age  "  commences  in  her  class. 

The  remote  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  mort.  of  the  two  sexes  is  yet  hidden  among  the  other  secrets 
of  nature,  'iliere  is  known,  however,  a  proximate  cause  to  which  it  ts  prob.  referable,  lliroughout  the 
animal  kingdom  this  general  law  appears  to  prevail — that  males  are  more  excited  by  ^iven  circum- 
stances than  females  are.  Now,  all  sickness  is  occasioned  by  excessive  excitement  (positive  or  n^ffa- 
tivc)  of  some  particular  organ ;  and  sickness  will  be  the  most  severe  in  the  sex  subject  to  the  higner 
degree  of  moral  and  physical  excitement.  Let  any  one  institute  a  comparison  between  his  male  and 
female  acquaintance  :  he  can  hardly  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  activity  is  as  much  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  male  as  passiveness  of  the  female  sex.  In  the  outward  signs  of  feeling,  women  ontdo 
men,  and  children  outdo  women  ;  but  neither  women  nor  children  are  on  that  account  to  be  esteeined 
as  capable  of  more  intense  pleasurable  or  painful  excitement,  llie  most  violent  internal  commotion 
is  generally  accompanied  by  a  forced  calmness  of  exterior.  Those  who  are  most  rcadyto  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  words  rarely  exhibit  much  feeling  or  resolution  in  their  actions.  The  passions  of 
women  more  quickly  rise,  and  also  more  quickly  subside,  than  those  of  men  ;  but  the  intensity  and 
duration  of  excitement  is  much  inferior.  Tne  ner>'Ous  energy  of  the  female  is  much  less  than  tnat  of 
the  male ;  and  her  superior  quickness  of  excitement  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  a  small 
mass  is  more  easily  set  in  motion  than  a  large  mass. 

Strange  to  say,  after  all  this,  he  does  not  give  different  T.  for  the  sexes. 

M.  Demonferrand  constructed  a  T.  of  Mort.  from  the 
data  we  have  already  described  in  our  art.  Demon FER- 
rand's  French  Mort.  T.,  extending  over  the  15  years 
1817-32.  This  T.,  although  constructed  on  incomplete 
data,  is  regarded  as  affording  a  very  close  approximation 
to  the  expec.  of  life  in  France  at  that  period.  A  decennial 
abstract  will  suffice  here : 

The  correspondence  at  the  later  ages  is  as  remarkable  as 
it  is  unusual. 

1888. — Mr.  Francis  Corbaux,  in  his  able  work  On  the 
Natural  and  Mathematical  Laws  concerning  Pop.^  Vitality ^ 
and  Mort.  ^  etc.,  says  : 

The  specific  intensity  of  female  life  is  superior  to  that  of  the  male, 
under  e^ual  circumstances,  that  of  age  included;  yielding  only  such 
superionty  when  an  approach  is  made  to  the  perioa  of  the  just  men- 
tioned anomalous  increase  [at  very  advanced  ages].  Tlie  difference 
in  respect  to  that  superiority,  and  referable  to  the  birth  —  when  the 
female  superioritv  is  more.considerable  than  at  most  other  periods — 

may  extend  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  7,  or  in  that  of  7  to  8,  according  to  the  discriminated  class 
amongst  a  whole  pop.  It  is  remarkable  that  external  circumstances  can  have  no  influence  on  this 
result :  as  a  similar  manifestation  takes  place  among  still-bom  children,  a  much  more  considerable 
proportion  of  which  belong  to  the  male  sex.  That  superior  measure  of  orig.  vitality  in  females,  and 
apparently  depending  on  circumstances  of  organixation,  rapidly  decreases  to  the  5tn,  the  6th,  orthe 
7th  year  of  existence ;  the  two  sexes  then  exhibiting  but  a  very  inconsiderable  difference  of  life's 
specific  intensity.  From  that  period  to  about  the  27th  year,  but  with  a  notable  abridgment  of  this  tenn 
as  regards  an  inferior  class,  tne  female  superiority  re-ascends  by  regular  gradation  to  an  elevated 
maximum  \  after  which  a  rapid  decrease  again  takes  place,  terminating  witn  the  40th  year  or  there- 
abouts, when  the  respective  intensities  become  nearly  levelled,  for  any  but  that  inferior  class ;  and  those 
fluctuations  are  obviously  the  result  of  dissimilar  callings  in  one  sex  and  in  the  other,  during  that 
important  period  of  their  active  lives.  The  female  superiority  once  more  proceeds,  constantly 
increasing,  to  about  the  70th  year,  with  an  exception  of  the  same  inferior  class,  for  which  such  second 
maximum  is  attained  at  about  the  50th  year  of^agc;  because  it  still  retained,  for  that  class  only,  a 
considerable  elevation  at  the  expiry  of  the  preceding  period  of  decline  ;  and  from  this  second  maxi- 
mum the  superior  intensity  of  female  life  gradually  diminishes  to  about  the  82nd  year,  when  it  ulti- 
mately yields  that  advantage  to  male  lif^. 

No  orig.  T.  are  given  in  this  work. 
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In  New  South  Wales  in  1833  there  were  44,688  men,  and  only  16,173  women. 

1834. — At  the  Census  for  Uie  Kingdom  of  Denmark  taken  this  year  the  pop.  consisted 
of  605,278  males  and  618,519  females.  The  proportion  of  males  to  females  was  as  1000 
to  1022 — the  same  as  it  was  at  the  Census  of  looi.  Among  1000  men  there  were  337 
married,  632  unmarried,  and  31  widowers.  Among  looo  women  there  were  327  married, 
587  unmarried,  and  86  widows.  Among  1000  men  and  women,  205  or  one-fifth  lived  in 
tOMms,  and  795  or  four-fifths  lived  in  the  country. 

1835. — Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds  contributed  to  the  Lancet  a  paper  :  On  the  Law  of  A  fort, 
in  each  County  in  England,  The  data  on  which  the  conclusions  in  this  paper  are  founded 
are  derived  from  Mr.  Rickman's  pop.  returns,  1831,  already  reviewed  in  some  detail  in 
our  art.  England.    Mr.  Edmonds  says : 

The  relative  mort.  of  the  male  to  the  female  sex  between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  years  of  age  appears 
to  be  dependent  on  the  mean  age  at  which  the  period  of  "  infancy  "  terminates.  In  nearly  all  the 
counties  this  period  for  males  terminates  at  the  age  of  8  years,  which  is  indicated  by  tiie  fact  that  the 
mort.  between  5  and  10  is  50  p.c.  greater  than  the  mort.  between  zo  and  15  years  of  age.  In 
the  majority  of  counties  this  period  for  females  terminates  at  7  years,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
the  mort.  at  the  former  exceeds  that  at  the  latter  interval  onl^  20  p.c.  Cornwall,  Devon,  Wales,  and 
Lond.  are  the  exceptions  to  this  general  rule :  the  mean  terminating  are  for  females  being  at  8  years 
or  above.  In  these  four  districts  the  relative  mort.  of  males  to  females  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
exists  in  the  rest  of  the  observed  territory.  The  gen.  law  appears  to  be,  that  when  the  minimum  is 
attained  by  both  sexes  at  the  same  age,  the  mort.  of  males  exceeds  that  of  females ;  and  that  when 
the  minimum  is  attained  half  a  year  sooner  by  females  than  by  males,  the  mort.  of  the  two  sexes 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  60  years  is  equal.    .    .    . 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  counties  of  England  in  which  the  mort.  of  females  between  15 
and  30  is  at  a  maximum  are  situate  on  or  near  the  same  straight  line ;  and  that  in  the  counties  most 
distant  from  this  line  the  mort.  is  at  a  minimum ;  the  maximum  being  to  the  minimum  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3  to  2  nearly.  This  line  is  a  central  one  running  in  a  north-west  direction  from  Brighton 
to  Liverpool.  In  Northumberland  and  Cornwall,  the  two  counties  most  distant  from  each  other,  and 
from  this  line,  the  mort.  is  at  the  minimum.  Sussex  has  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthy 
counties  in  England,  and  the  mort.  under  the  age  of  5  years  is  as  low  in  this  as  in  any  county. 
Nevertheless,  it  obeys  the  law  common  to  other  counties  on  the  central  line,  and  suffers  the  maximum 
mort.  between  the  ages  of  i^  and  30  years 

In  the  8  classes  of  counties  the  ascending  gradations  in  the  mort.  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30 
years  are  not  so  well  marked  among  males  as  among  fcmades.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  between 
the  maximum  and  minimum  is  nearly  the  same  for  each  sex.  In  the  first  or  most  healthy  class,  the 
ann.  mort.  of  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30  is  7  out  of  1000  liring;  in  the  7th  or  most 
unhealthy  class,  it  is  10*3  out  of  zooo.  In  the  same  classes  at  the 
same  a^es  for  males  the  results  are  7*5  and  zo*«out  of  zooo  living.  On 
inspection  of  the  above  T.  [we  have  not  given  the  T.  here  referred  to]. 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  mort.  of  females  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
30  most  exceeds  the  mort.  of  males  at  the  same  age,  when  the  mort. 
of  females  between  5  and  zo  differs  least  from  the  mort.  of  females 
between  zo  and  15  years.  From  the  same  T.  it  would  appear  that 
the  mort.  above  the  age  of  60  years  is  nearly  constant  in  all  classes, 
especially  among  males.  This  result  is  not  much  to  be  relied  upon, 
because  the  variations  to  be  looked  for  are  very  small,  and  as  such 
might  be  concealed  by  the  pop.  above  the  age  of  60  years  not  being 
exactly  distributed  io  the  same  manner  in  the  diflferent  counties. 
There  exists,  however,  a  distinct  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  mort. 
above  the  aee  of  60  years  is  nearly  constant.  .  .  In  all  E.  and  W. 
the  mort.  of  males  above  the  age  of  60  years  exceeds  that  of  females 
by  3  p.c.  only;  in  the  6  large  towns  the  excess  is  Z4  p.c.  [Town  Life.] 

The  student  will  find,  much  that  is  instructive  in  the  paper 
under  notice. 

In  the  same  year  Dr.  Casper,  the  vridely-known  German 
physician,  pub.  a  Mort.  T.  for  the  city  of  Berlin,  in  which 
he  distinguished  the  mort.  of  the  sexes,  not  by  the  expec.  of 
life,  but  by  the  proportions  of  deaths.     See  the  annexed  T. 

1837. — Mr.  TuAochsays,  in  British  Annals  of  Medicine, 
1837,  that  in  all  our  West  Indian  colonies  female  life  is 
much  better  than  that  of  male  among  the  whole  negro  race,  there  being  a  remarkable 
superabundance  of  females  as  compared  with  males.  This  has  been  thought  to  arise 
from  the  female  constitution  being  more  easily  assimilated  to  foreign  climates  ;  prob. 
however  the  question  of  relative  temperance  has  much  to  do  with  it 

1838. — Dr.  A.  S.  Thomson,  in  his  Statistical  Inquiry  on  Fever,  etc.,  deduced  a  series 
of  results  from  a  large  mass  of  data  obtained;  and  among  these  results  were  the  following: 
"4.  There  is  no  very  apparent  difference  in  r^^ard  to  one  sex  being  more  susceptible  of 
fever  than  the  other.  5.  The  ann.  ratio  of  deaths  by  fever  is  nearly  twice  as  great  among 
the  male  as  the  female  pop.  .  .  8.  Attacks  of  fever  are  one-third  more  intense  among 
males  than  females.  .  .  8.  The  prognosis  of  fever  is  one-third  more  favourable  among 
females  than  males.''    [Fever,  1838.] 

1830. — The  First  Kep.  of  the  Reg. -Gen.  contains  the  following  T.,  showing  the 
mean  ann.  mort.  of  females  in  each  of  the  32  Metropolitan  districts,  as  represented  by 
the  Poor  Law  Unions,  excluding  the  deaths  in  hospitals.  The  females  alone  are  shown, 
on  the  reasonable  supposition  that  their  rate  of  mort.  is  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
occupations  than  that  of  males. 

It  was  found  from  a  comparison  of  the  several  districts  that,  cateris  paribus,  the  mort. 
increased  as  the  density  of  the  population  increased ;  and  where  the  density  and  the 
wealth  of  the  population  were  relatively  the  same,  that  the  rate  of  mort  depended  upon 
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the  efficiency  of  the  ventilation  and  of  the  means  which  were  employed  for  the  removal 
of  impurities. 


Districts  X  to  xz. 

Ann. 

Deaths 

p.c. 

Districts  12  to  22. 

Ann. 

Deaths 

p.c. 

Districts  23  to  32. 

Ann. 

Deaths 

p.c. 

Whitcchapel  

Shoreditch  

St.  Giles 

Bethnal  Greeu    

Bermondsey    

East  London    | 

West  London  ) 

St.  George's  East  ... 
St  Luke 

3*908 

3164 
3*127 

3-054 
3046 

St.  Saviour  

St.  Olave  

2*790 

2*756 
2  700 
2*662 

2*494 
2*452 

2*445 
2*428 

2*271 

2*264 

Kensington 

St.  Tames    

2*190 

2*154 

2137 
2*130 

2X>35 

1994 
1*980 

1*814 

1*814 

Clerkenwell    ..#. 

St.  Geo.  Southwark. 

Greenwich  

Strand 

St.  Marylebone 

Islington , 

St.  Pancras 

T/flmbeth ».-,,, .^^^ 

3*014 

2*970 
2*958 
2*880 
2*830 

Poplar 

Westminster   

Steonev   

London  (City) 

Cambcrwell 

Hackney 

St.    George's,    Han- 
over Souare 

Holbom  

St.  Martin-in-Fields. 

^ 

Rotherhithe 

Newington 

1785 

Mean 

3*096 

Mean 

2*526 

Mean 

2*003 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  is  reported  to  have  said  that  women  were  much  less  liable  to 
sudden  deaths  than  men,  the  proportion  being  as  10  to  18.  We  have  not  any  reference 
to  this  statement  at  hand.  We  turn  to  the  2nd  Rep.  of  the  Reg.-Gen.  for  year  ending 
30  Tune,  1839.  The  sudden  deaths  regis,  in  that  year  were  3012,  of  which  1840  were 
males  and  1 172  females.  Dr.  Farr  said,  in  reviewing  these  figures  :  **  Sudden  death  is 
most  frequently  the  result  of  internal  haemorrhage,  but  the  subject  is  not  and  cannot  be 
well  understood  until  post-mortem  examinations  are  more  generally  instituted  in  this 
coimtry.  Out  of  10,000  males  6*5  died  of  sudden  death  or  apoplexy,  and  VI  of  10,000 
females.  With  violent  deaths,  which  are  also  generally  sudden,  the  annual  mortality  of 
males  was  i8'i  in  10,000,  of  females  9*6  in  10,000.  Women  have  less  chance  of  dying 
suddenly  than  men,  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  18.''  Convulsion  includes  the  sudden 
deaths  of  infants. 

1840.— The  2nd  Rep.  of  Reg.-Gen.,  pub.  this  year,  contained  a  T.  of  the  relative 
mort  from  12  classes  of  diseases,  of  males  and  females,  in  5  large  towns  in  England, 
contrasted  with  the  whole  of  E.  and  W. 
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Dr.  Farr  considers  that  some  of  the  peculiarities  here  exhibited  **  may  be  legitimately 
ascribed  to  the  occupations  of  the  people.*' 

1841.— Dr.  Reid,  M.D.,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Death,  treats  of  the  "  Influence  of  Sex 

and  Marriage  on  the  Duration  of  Life,"  and  therein  he  says  : 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  many  relative  differences  which  exist  between  man  and 
woman,  both  regarding  their  physical,  moral,  and  secular  habitudes,  we  are  naturally  led  to  think 
that  there  must  also  be  some  difference  in  the  general  consequences  of  all  those  actions  in  life  which 
are,  as  it  were,  the  final  purposes  of  our  creation— aill  tending  to  bring  about  that  great  change  which 
at  last  severs  vitality  ana  organisation.  Tlie  two  sexes,  from  their  very  earliest  years  of  childhood, 
differ  entirely  from  each  other,  both  in  their  mental  and  corpoi^eal  impressions.  .  .  .  Such  differ- 
ences, trifling  though  they  may  appear,  show  that  the  two  are  naturally  different  beings  in  respect  to 
those  instinctive  attributes  which  are  to  fit  them  for  their  respective  spheres  in  life.    And  as  they 
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Mcend  tbg  ladder  of  worldlTpnmiiti.  the  Life  asd  emploriiienti  of  sidi  are  u  nry  diflerenl  thai  the 

ponuiti  in  life.  SnctTdiffmnram  relalion  to  nil  tlioto  LnflueBcei  wWcli  areconlingnllT'aS«ling 
the  ijiEcm  we  are  led  d  finari  to  think  moat  lead  to  tome  differeni:ei  alia  in  leUlioD  to  ue  vanoui 
effect!  produced  upon  the  corporeal  frame. 

He  supports  his  ailment  by  statistics  we  have  alreadjr  passed  in  review. 

1842.— In  the  Trans,  of  the  Brit.  Asso.  for  this  year  is  a  Rep.  by  ■  Committee  of  the 
Asso. :  On  tie  y,  Staliilks  e/ Large  Tevmi  in  Seelland;  a.  document  of  great  interest  and 
value.     In  it  occurs  (p.  zoz)  the  following  passage  : 

It  hai  freqneiitl)!  been^Iated  a>  one  of  Ibe  pnncipal  cauieiof  female  lifs  being  txtterthan  that  of 
Bialn^  lluLt  the  locn  are  more  inlonperate  in  their  habit!  than  the  woii)en.  Were  Ihij  the  caae,  the 
Ereatett  abtikcof  ■ptriLnoui  liquoit  maybe  looked  for  in  Edin.,  aa  the  female  life  !□  that  town  'a<f^ 

Pekb,  ai  the  male  lifb  ii  only  o-io  p  c.  none  than  the  female  life  io  that  town.  In  Glaigow  ths 
fcmalo  life  it  better  thin  the  male  life  by  046  p. c;  in  Aberdeen  oiSpc.:  nnd  in  Dundee  h^  ojj  p.c. 
Were,  theitfoie,  tbe  relatiie  moit.  of  men  and  Komcn  ai  tbe  indulgenco  in  iutoiicating  liquDii,.and 
the  wome*  alike  temperate  in  their  habiu  in  the  dilfcrent  towni,  then  iheie  fi^urei  would  form  a  jort 
of  indei  of  Ibe  dogTee  of  intemperance  indulged  in  b;  tbo  am.  It  may  be  objected  to  Ihii,  tbat  the 
■—-"—■--  employed  in  thofactoriea  of  Glatgow,  A^--■---   --■"-' '^---  '-^  -•-   - 


effccit  on  f<imaJ( 
lowni  to  be  lest 
nore  like  eachoi] 


maVc  Ibe  differ! 
ivoflbcii 


audfem 


e  dealbi  in  tbeu 
:oftbemalea 


be  a  principal  caute  of  the  difference  in  male  and  female  dealbi,  then  the  proportion  of  intempei 
■hoald  Iw  ai  5  in  Edin.  lo  i  in  Perth. 

But,  adds  the  Committee  : 

Whaterer  maybe  tbe  influence  of  intemperaace  in  ptodacing-  a  high  rate  of  mort.,  both  by  the 

there  are  too masy  cw»  of°eitreinedutitatioirin  the  lonnrof  ScotlaVd,  uHit^ from  cau»>  be^Dil 
tbe  control  of  the  inff^ren,  and  fbr  which  there  ii  no  adequate  relief  provided  by  law.  The  effect  of 
deititutioD  is  prodnciDgdiieaie  and  death  leemi  to  be  admitted  by  airwriten  on  the  lubjecl.  Differ- 
ence! may  ariie  an  to  Ae  particular  diieaK  or  diieaiei  most  affected  by  il  ;  but  all  agree  that  vhera 
a  great  decree  of  deatitnti on  eiiiti,  there  i>  to  be  found  a  high  amount  of  mort.  [FAHiHaa.]  [Food.] 
In  the  4th  Rep.  oflhe  Reg.-Gen.,  pub.  1841,  there  is  aT.  giving  the  mort.  of  female* 
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1843. — We  now,  for  the  first  time,  approach  the  subject  of  female  iiavnd  lift,  at 

distinguished  from  female  life  in  general ;  and  the  scene  presents  a  sudden  and  remarkable 
change.  The  Committee  of  Actuaries  appointed  in  1838  to  investigate  the  mort.  exp.  of 
I7eomributing  offices, — as  fully  explained  iti     -■  "  "" 

year  present  tbeir  Rep.,  and  its  results  are  in  n 
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The  returns  in  whicli  llie  miics  weie  distinguished  amounted  to  40^616  (out  of  a  total 
of  83,905)  ;  but  of  these  only  430a  were  distinctly  of  female  lives,  and  these  were 
drawn  from  three  classes,  vii.  Town,  Country,  and  Irish.  [See  EXFERIENCE  T.  No.  I.] 
Again,  of  the  4202  ins.  on  females,  1145  pol.  had  been  discontinued,  and  477  had  died, 
leaving  1580  at  the  date  of  obs.  ;  whereas  of  males,  10,099  "^  1"^  been  diicontiDued, 
3451  had  died,  leaving  31,881  remaining  at  date  of  obs. 

The  data  arranged  in  tabular  form  came  out  as  follows,  but  columns  are  added  for  com- 
paring its  results  with  three  other  well-known  T.  of  Mort ;  and  for  the  sake  of  compaiuon, 
we  add  the  results  for  Afa/a  : 
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The  difference  between  male  2Ji6.  female  life — to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter— consti- 
tuted one  of  the  great  features  of  the  entire  investigation  ;  and  the  male  life  came  out 
less  favourable  than  in  some  other  T.  Speaking  generally  of  the  results  of  the  T.  just 
given,  the  average  duration  of  male  life  under  36  years  is  better  than  female  life  ;  from  36 
to  61  years  the  average  of  female  life  is  better  than  male  life,  but  after  61  the  expec.  is 
again  greater  for  males.  It  was  thought  by  the  Committee  that  this  might  arise  from  the 
paucity  of  the  number  of  females  under  obs. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison  [in  his  Rep.  i860]  considers  that  the  explanation  of  this  unusual 
result  may  be  found  in  the  hypothesis,  that  above  the  age  of  35  women  may  have  some 
voice  in  the  ins.  of  their  own  lives  ;  below,  little  or  none  !  He  adds  :  "  The  remarkable 
relation  borne  by  the  female  expec  of  life  to  that  of  the  male,  and  the  ratio  of  the  female 
mort.  to  the  male  mort.,  show  that  female  assured  life  belongs  to  an  exceptional  class, ^*  And 
then,  in  view  of  the  differing  results,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  female  life,  shown  by 
this  T.  and  Mr.  John  Finlaison's  T.  in  1827,  he  remarks  : 

But  the  fact  is  that  from  the  tendency  of  the  interests  concerned,  assured  life  is  essentially  different 
in  its  nature  from  annuitant  life.  The  contract  in  one  case  is  catered  upon  with  one  event,  that  of 
death,  more  or  less  in  apprehension.  In  the  other  case  the  contract  is  effected  in  the  hope  of  the 
absence  of  such  event  until  the  latest  moment  allowed  by  nature.  The  minute  gravitation  of  these 
hopes  and  fears  in  opposite  directions  seems  to  produce  their  corresponding  results^  and  appears  also 
to  disclose  the  weakness  of  any  selection  other  than  that  which  is  self-instinctive.  [Exp.  T.  No.  i.] 
Mort.  T.,  1843.] 

The  direct  result  oi  this  inquiry  was  to  induce  the  L;  offices  to  reconsider  the  subject  of 
female  lives ;  and  the  lower  rates  of  prem.  which  had  been  charged  by  some  offices  were 
abandoned  ;  while  also  more  strict  medical  selection  was  enforced. 

As  the  data  upon  which  the  preceding  T.  is  based  was  drawn  from  the  F.  lives  included 
in  several  classes,  it  will  be  instructive  to  see  how  it  compares  with  the  general  results 
of  those  classes  stated  separately.    We  add  the  male  colunm  for  completeness  of  reference  : 


Age 

Males. 

Females. 

• 

Town                      Country                    Irish 
Males  &  Females*  Males  h.  Females.  Males  &  Females. 

1                              i 

20 

3984 

35-86 

41-22 

40*33 

34*95 

as 

3663 

3441 

38J6 
3484 

37*55 

31-94 

30 

3317 

3173 

34-ao 

29-71 

35 

2952 

29-07 

3112 

3078 

2630 

40 

26*06 

26-36 

3753 
24-08 

27*38 
23*83 
20-48 

2336 

45 

22-63 

23-21 

20-30 

50 

19*41 

20-05 

20-58 

17*76 

55 

16*21 

16-78 

17-15 

16*96 

15*04 

60 

13-47 
10-87 

1378 

14-23 

14-03 

12-67 

65 

io*6o 

ii'i8 

11-44 

10-19 

70 

8-34 

7*93 

8*61 

8-48 

7*92 

75 

1 

6-03 

5*37 

6-29 

5'55 

5*97 

The  results  are  very  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study.  The  **  Town  " 
M.  and  F.  combined  are  better  at  all  ages  than  the  M.  of  the  whole  classes  combined. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  "Country"  M.  and  F.  combined.  Thus  it  seems  that 
the  Irish  M.  and  F.  yielded  the  depreciating  element.  Here  the  combined  M.  and  F. 
show  a  shorter  expec.  than  the  F.  of  the  combined  classes.  Compared  with  the  Town 
M.  and  F.  combined,  the  contrast  of  the  "Irish"  M.  and  F.  is  most  remarkable.  Can 
we  wonder  that  many  of  the  offices  placed  their  Irish  lives  in  separate  classes :  giving 
them  only  such  parti,  in  profits  as  the  class  produced  ?    [Irish  Lives.] 

Still  another  remarkable  incident  characterizes  this  year.  The  5th  Rep.  of  the  Reg.- 
Gen.  contained  the  first  Mort.  T.  ever  deduced  from  the  national  returns  of  this  country 
— these  being  the  census  returns  of  1841,  and  the  recorded  deaths  of  that  year.  This  is 
known  as  the  English  T,  No.  i,  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  detailed  account  under 
that  head.  It  gave  the  mort.  for  each  sex  ;  but  it  did  not  sustain  the  great  superiority 
which  other  obs.  had  claimed  for  female  life.  At  birth  it  showed  the  expec.  to  be  about 
2  years  in  favour  of  females ;  at  20  the  figures  were  M.  39-88,  F.  40*81  ;  at  50,  M.  20*02, 
F.  21-07.  During  the  whole  period  of  life  (after  the  first  year)  the  difference  in  expec. 
does  not  exceed  1*17  years.  "This  difference  (says  the  Reg.-Gen.)  is  important ;  but 
the  T,  disposes  of  the  highly  exaggerated  opinions  as  to  the  superior  vitality  of  the  female 
stXf  derived  from  partial  obs." 

Dr.  Farr,  the  compiler  of  the  T.,  reviews  the  results  of  Mr.  Finlaison*s,  and  of  the 
Experience^  and  some  other  T.,  and  then  observes  :  "It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that,  although  no  such  great  difference  in  the  longevity  of  the  two  sexes  exists  in  nature,  it 
can  readily  be  conceived  that  men  and  women  may  be  selected  whose  lives  differ,  or  appear 
from  an  incomplete  series  of  obs.  to  differ,  as  much  as  the  lives  of  the  M.  and  F.  in  the 
Actuaries^  and  Mr.  Finlaison's  T." 

The  T.  itself,  of  which  we  have  already  given  a  detailed  account  under  English  Life 
T.  No.  I,  showed  the  relative  expec.  of  toe  sexes.    There  are  in  the  same  vol  three  otlTer 
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T ,  in  which  the  expec.  of  the  sexes  is  given  for  quinquennial  periods,  viz.  for  Surrey^ 
Liverpool^  and  the  Metropolis  respectively,  all  computed  by  Dr.  Fan  upon  the  returns  of 
1841 — and  it  will  be  instructive  to  review  the  several  comparative  results  as  shown  in  the 
following  T. : 


Age. 

£ng.  ane 

>  Wales. 

Surrey. 

Liverpool.         1 

1 

Metropous. 

■ 

Males. 

Fem&les. 

M&les. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females.  ' 

Males. 

Females. 

0 

40*19 

42*18 

44*0 

45*8 

247 

26*7 

35*0 

38*4 

5 

49-64 

50*38 
47-81 

51*3 

51*7 

42*2 

43*4 

46*3 

497 

10 

47 -08 

49*0 

490 

40*7 

41*6 

43*6 

471 

15 

^Hl 

44*13 

45*3 

45*4 

36*9 

38*0 

39*6 

43*0 

20 

39*88 

4081 

^i'7 

41*9 

33*4 

34*3 

35*8 

39*1 

25 

36*47 

37*52 

38*2 

38*4 

300 

30*7 

28*8 

35*3 

30 

33 -JS 

34*25 

34'6 

350 

26*6 

27*4 

31*8 

35 

2983 

3099 

31*2 

^i' 

23*3 

24*3 

25*4 

28*2 

40 

26*56 

27*72 

27*5 

28-1 

2IX> 

*i'5 

22*3 

25*0 

45 

23*30 

24*43 

^*i 

24*2 

17-9 

i8'4 
16*6 

19*1 

21*5 

50 

20X>2 

2 1  07 

20 -8 

21*1 

15-5 

16*5 

18*4 

55 

16*68 

17*63 

17*4 

17*3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

13*6 

151 

6q 

13*50 

14*40 

14*1 

14*7 

•  •  • 

•  «• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

65 

10*86 

11*52 

11*2 

11*5 

•  •  • 

( 

•  •  • 

4  •  • 

•  •  • 

70 

8*51 

9*03 

8*8 

9*3 

•  •  • 

•  %  • 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

^ 

6*53 

6*92 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

4*92 

5*20 

•  • « 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

85 

3*64 

3*83 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

90 

2-68 

2*77 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

t  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

95 

1       2*22 

2*06 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •            1 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

In  £.  and  W.  the  female  lives  exceed  the  male  lives  by  about  a  year — except  at  birth, 
when  the  difference  is  greater.  In  Surrey  the  females  from  the  age  of  i  year  and  upwards 
live  longer  than  the  males.  In  the  Metropolis  the  females  live  longer  than  the  males  by 
some  2  or  3  years.  The  Reg.  -Gen.,  reviewing  these  results,  thinks  that  if  the  majority  of 
the  annuitxmts  before  1829  were  inhabitants  of  Lond.,  and  more  than  a  due  proportion  of 
the  women  lived  in  the  country,  *'such  a  discordant  result*'  as  was  shown  by  Mr.  Fin- 
laison's  T.  in  1829  would  be  produced.  *'  As  an  example,  the  expec  of  life  among 
males  in  the  Metropolis  mav  be  compared  with  the  expec.  of  females  in  Surrey.*' 

Again,  in  the  same  year  (1843),  the  Rep.  of  the  Irish  Census  Commissioners  was  pub., 
and  therein  was  contained  T.  of  Mort.  for  the  Rural  Districts,  and  for  the  Civil  or 
Town  Districts ;  and  also  for  the  City  of  Dbblin.  The  separate  mort.  of  the  sexes  is 
given  in  each  case,  and  the  expec.  at  quinquennial  perioas  is  shown  in  the  following 
abstract  T, : 


Ages. 

Rural  Districts. 

Town  Districts. 

1 

City  of  Dublin. 

Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

'      Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

0 

s 

10 

15 
20 

25 
30 

35 
40 

45 
50 

1^ 

65 

70 

80 

85 
90 

95 
100 

2958 
41  08 

3930 
36*19 
33*8i 
31*90 
29*27 

26*35 

23*39 
20*41 

17*44 

14*79 
12*71 

10-89 

904 

7*22 

5*95 

5*31 

4*34 

2*43 
0*49 

2890 
39*76 
37*94 
35*" 
32*72 
30*56 
28*22 

25*64 
22*99 

20 -22 
17*29 
14*41 
12*29 
1077 
9*17 

7*33 
6*03 

5  80 

498 

2*59 
0*50 

1       2399 

35*19 
33*70 

30*34 

27*65 

25*39 
22-99 

20-63 

18*54 

1658 

14*56 
12-66 
10-98 
9*62 
8*28 
6-91 
6*14 

436 
2*44 

•  •  • 

24-21 

35*35 
34*23 
31*28 
28*78 
26*63 

2440 
22*26 

20*19 

1817 

15*93 

13*57 
11*83 

io*53 
9*20 

7*55 

6*52 
5*82 

2*97 

•  •  • 

3848 

37*24 
33*42 
30*06 

27*09 
24*41 
21*95 
19*76 

17*71 
15*56 

13*34 
11*50 

10*03 

8-40 

6*80 

5*65 
5-00 
4*08 
2*50 

•  •  • 

27*53 

40*13 
3862 

34*99 
31*89 

2924 
26*62 

2392 

21*49 
19*16 

16*60 

14*10 

12*19 

10-69 

9*27 

7*97 
6-87 

5*68 

424 

2*26 

•  •  • 

0 

5 
10 

15 
20 

25 
30 

35 
40 

45 
50 

II 

70 

il 

85 
90 

95 

•  •  • 
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Here  we  have  the  curious  result  that  the  males  appear  to  live  longer  than  the  females 
in  the  Rural  Districts,  and  the  females  longer  than  the  males  in  the  Town  Districts. 

In  1843,  also,  a  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Joint-Stock  Cos.  sat,  and  examined  various 
members  of  the  actuarial  profession.  Mr.  Charles  Ansell,  while  under  examination,  said  : 
My  own  opinion,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  has  been  that  female  life,  as  it  exists  on  the 
books  of  ins.  offices,  was  very  much  worse  indeed  than  male  lives :  amounting  almost  to  a 
motive  for  re/using  the  ins.  of  them  at  all ;  and  I  believe  the  experience  of  others  has  been 
the  same.  In  the  case  of  annu.  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  female  lives  are  better  ;  and 
it  may  be  true  that  the  lives  of  the  females  of  the  pop.  at  large  are  better.  It  would 
therefore  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  fraud  in  the  ins.  of  female  life :  that  would  rather  be 
the  deduction  than  that  female  life  was  worse  than  male.  I  should  believe  that  female 
life  taken  on  the  average  presents  a  greater  amount  of  longevity  than  male. 

Mr.  Arthur  Morgan  said  :  There  is  a  fact  which  contradicts  the  general  impression 
upon  that  subject,  and  that  is,  that  of  two  distinct  Sos.  for  the  benefit  of  widows,  which 
have  come  under  my  obs.,  the  affairs  of  which  have  been  investigated  both  by  my  father 
and  myself  for  many  years,  it  is  a  singular  thing,  in  both  these  instxmces  the  female  life 
does  not  appear  to  be  better  than  the  male. 

Mr.  Ansell  thereupon  said  :  I  have  had  a  recent  opportunity  of  learning  the  result  of  a 
large  collection  of  mort.  experience  in  the  So.  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  where  the  mort.  of  the 
two  sexes  is  shown,  and  there  the  difference  is  exceedingly  small.  Qmstion,  Is  the  num- 
ber of  female  lives  ins.  greater  than  that  of  male  ?  Mr.  Ansell :  Not  so  large  ;  about  one 
in  seven.  The  number  of  lives  on  which  annuities  are  granted  very  much  preponderates 
in  favour  of  females  ;  but  those  in  L.  ins.  form  but  a  very  small  proportion. — Q,  Is  there 
not  a  preponderance  of  female  lives  in  cases  .of  leases  upon  lives  ?  Mr .  Ansell :  I  think  not. 
Independently  of  the  bus.  of  the  Atlas,  I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  state- 
ments of  lives  in  leases,  and  I  believe  the  preponderance  is  very  greatly  in  favour  of  males, 
though  in  the  present  day  prudent  people  do  sometimes  select  female  lives,  not  altogether 
prob.  from  the  supposed  increase  in  longevity  in  respect  to  females,  as  it  is  now  found 
that  in  insuring  lives  in  leases,  parties  frequently  run  considerable  risk,  and  have  to  pay 
add.  prem.  if  young  men  become  soldiers  or  sailors. — Q,  There  is  less  contingency  on  the 
individual  life  in  the  case  of  the  female?  Yes. — Q.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  the 
rate  of  prem.  between  male  and  female  lives  ?  Mr.  Ansell :  The  only  difference  is  that 
two  or  three  offices  charge  less  prem.  on  female  lives  ;  but  if  a  difference  be  made,  it  ought 
to  be  that  the  females  shoukl  be  charged  a  great  deal  more,  because  they  are  found  from 
experience  to  die  more  rapidly  than  males  when  their  lives  are  insured.  Nobody  has,  I 
believe,  investigated  the  cause,  but  the  two  sexes  present  a  most  important  difference  at 
some  ages, — something  like  the  relation  of  two  to  one. 

Mr.  Morgan  :  If  you  were  to  divide  female  life  into  different  periods,  it  would  vary  con- 
siderably in  regard  to  mort.  After  the  age  of  50  I  should  say  the  female  life  was  better 
than  the  male. 

During  this  inquiry  it  transpired  that  the  Equitable  So.  experience  was  unfavourable  to 
female  life. 

The  mathematical  questions  connected  with  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  bom  have  been 
investigated  by  Laplace,  Poisson,  Babbage,  and  other  distinguished  philosophers,  and 
one  of  the  results  which  has  attracted  most  attention  and  created  most  speculation  is  that 
the  proportion  of  boys  is  greatest  among  legitimate  children.  In  France,  for  instance, 
the  boys  are  to  the  girls  born  as  io6'4  to  100 'O ;  but  among  illegitimate  chUdren  the  pro- 
portion is  104*4  to  1 00*0.  A  return  in  the  5th  Rep.  of  the  R^. -Gen.  (1S43)  gave  a  result 
exactly  the  reverse.  Of  the  legitimate  births  the  boys  were  to  the  girls  as  105*4  to  100*0  ; 
of  illegitimate  births  loS'O  to  100*0;  and  although  small  numbers  were  observed  upon, 
the  ratio  differed  little  in  two  quarters.  Much  information  bearing  upon  this  question 
has  been  given  under  Births. 

1845. — In  the  6th  Rep.  of  Reg.-Gen.  annu.  and  ins.  values  for  female  lives  under  the 
English  L.  T.  No.  i,  are  given,  and  some  technical  explanation  regarding  **mean  future 
lifetime,"  etc.,  not  material  to  our  present  purpose. 

1846. — Early  in  this  year  Dr.  W.  A.  Guy  read  a  paper  before  the  Statis.  So.  of  Lond.: 
On  the  Duration  of  Life  among  the  English  Gentry,  with  add.  obs.  on  the  Duration  of  Life 
among  the  Aristocracy  {^Stat.  Joum,  ix.  p.  37.]  The  inquiry  embraced  the  ages  at  death 
of  M.  and  F.  dying  aged  21  and  upwards  as  recorded  in  a  series  of  "County  His- 
tories," arranged  in  3  classes,  viz.  i.  The  male  members  of  the  families  of  the  Gentry. 
2.  The  Females  of  the  Upper  Classes,  including  the  Peerage,  and  Baronetage,  as  well  as  the 
Gentry.  3.  The  members  of  the  several  professions.  The  number  of  the  1st  class  under 
obs.  was  2455  J  of  ^**c  2nd,  1872  ;  and  of  the  3rd,  699.  The  result,  as  shown  by  the 
expec. ,  is  given  in  the  T.  at  the  top  of  next  page  ;  but  we  add  those  of  tte  Peerage  and 
Baronetage — the  result  of  a  former  investigation  by  Dr.  Guy — for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

It  is  seen  by  this  that  the  females  of  the  higher  classes  at  20  years  of  age  have  a 
lower  expectation  of  life  than  the  males  of  either  the  aristocracy  or  gentiy;  but 
from  25  to  75  years  of  age  inclusive,  the  expectation  for  females  is  more  favourable  than 
tliat  for  either  of  the  qmer  classes.  At  90,  however,  the  balance  turns  in  favour  of  the 
male  members  of  the  aristocracy,  and  at  80  in  favour  of  the  gentry.     The  expectation 
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of  professional  men,  as  compared  with 
that  for  females,  is  higher  at  30  and  35 
years  and  after  80 ;  but  in  the  inter- 
mediate period  it  is  in  favour  of  fe- 
males. From  40  to  70  years  of  age 
inclusive,  the  four  classes  stand  in 
r^ard  to  the  expec.  of  life— beginning 
with  that  which  enjoys  the  most  favour- 
able expec. — in  the  following  order : 
females,  professional  men,  gentry, 
aristocracy. 

But  Dr.  Guy  extended  his  inquiries 
still  further,  viz.  to  the  **  duration  of 
life  among  the  higher  classes,  as  de- 
duced from  the  obituaries  of  the  Ann, 
Register^  i758toi843."  The  numbers 
in  each  class  dying  above  21  years 
of  age,  according  to  the  recoid  so 
obtained,  was :  **  Royal  houses," 
males  102,  females  60 ;  aristocracy, 
1239 ;  gentry,  1 787  ;  females,  1907. 
These  form  a  distinct  set  of  obs.  from 
those  just  given  ;  and  the  resulting  T.  shows  not  the  expec, ^  but  ike  average  age  attained 
by  such  of  the  several  classes  as  reached  the  ages  stated  in  column  i.  A  column  is 
added  showing  the  average  age  attained  by  such  of  the  Kings  of  England  (21  in  number) 
since  the  Conquest  as  died  natural  deaths  : 


Peerage 

Age. 

and 
Baronetage 

Grentry. 

Professions. 

Females. 

20 

n 

37*3 

••• 

37 -o 

25 

34*6 

34*4 

•  •• 

34*7 

30 

30*9 

31*2 

33*9 

321 

35 

27*4 

28*0 

29*9 

29*5 

40 

24*5 

24*9 

26  x> 

27*1 

45 

20-9 

21-6 

22-4 

24*1 

50 

17*9 

18-4 

18-9 

20*9 

55 

15*2 

^5§ 

15*6 

17*7 

60 

12*6 

12-8 

12-8 

14*6 

65 

10*2 

10-5 

10-5 

11*8 

70 

8*2 

!'5 

8-6 

9*4 

75 

6-5 

6-9 

6*8 

7*4 

80 

5*1 

5'f 

5*3 

5*7 

«5 

40 

4*8 

4*2 

4*1 

90 

3*4 

4-0 

3*2 

2*8 

95 

2*4 

3*2 

2-0 

2*1 

100 

1-2 

• 

1*6 

05 

0*5 

Age  at  Death. 

Kijjp 

Ro}ral  Houses. 

Aris- 
tocracy. 

Gentry. 

Females 
of  the 
Upper 

Classes. 

English  Life  T. 
No.x. 

England. 

"»>«•    nS«. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

6980 
7088 

71*98 
74*20 
76-58 

21  and  upwards 
26 

31 

41                M 

51 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

59*19 

6o*45 
64-12 

62*11 

6406 
65-25 

68-54 

1 
61-18     65-31 
61*81      66-19 
63*00     67*31 
66-74     69-13 
69-11  !    71-69 

67*59 
68-97 
70*22 
72-03 
74-00 

67-18 

69*31 
70-79 

74-00 

76*56 

6860 
69-68 
70-80 

73*12 
75*64 

This  T.  in  its  main  features  strongly  confirms  the  results  of  the  former  T.  drawn  from 
the  Country  Histories.  It  shows  that  though  the  duration  of  life  among  the  females  of 
the  higher  class  is  considerably  longer  than  that  of  males  among  the  same  class,  *'  still 
that  the  former  are  exposed  in  early  adult  life  to  dangers  which  may  reduce  the  averages 
for  the  early  periods  even  below  the  standard  of  the  other  sex.*' 

The  7th  Rep.  of  the  Reg.-Gen.,  pub.  1846,  contained  a  Mort.  T.  for  Manchester y  based 
upon  the  census  of  1841,  and  on  tne  recorded  deaths  of  that  year.  The  T.  is  limited  to 
male  lives  ;  but  some  per-centages  of  the  ann.  mort.  for  males  and  females  are  given.  As, 
however,  these  do  not  admit  of  comparison  with  the  results  of  the  other  T.  here  noticed, 
we  do  not  reproduce  them.  In  all  its  general  features  the  mort.  of  Manchester  corresponds 
very  much  with  that  of  Liverpool. 

In  this  same  vol.  are  some  interesting  calculations  regarding  the  increase  of  the  pop.  in 
the  3  divisions  of  the  Kingdom.  The  female  pop.  (which  is  less  affected  by  emigration 
than  the  male  pop.)  had  increased  in  England  at  the  ann.  rate  of  1*335  ^^^  ^^^  decennium 
1831-41,  which  was  rather  less  than  the  rate  of  increase  from  1801  up  to  1831.  For 
the  U.K.  (embracing  the  three  divisions  of  the  Kingdom)  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
decennium  1831-41  was  at  the  ann.  rate  of  1-028  p.c.  for  females,  and  1-033  P*c*  ^'^'^ 
males — &  difference  exceedingly  slight  as  between  the  sexes ;  but  the  rate  of  increase  in 
the  entire  U.K.  is  seen  to  be  much  less  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  Eng.  The  total  pop. 
of  the  U.K.  at  the  census  of  1841  was  13,301,711  males  and  13,742,52s  females.  In  the 
decennium  the  males  had  increased  1,301,266,  the  females  1*338,551.  There  are  many 
other  facts  of  interest  on  this  subject,  and  the  differing  circumstances  of  the  two  sexes  are 
duly  regarded. 

1847- — In  1837  Herr  R.  Brune  pub.  in  Berlin,  a  T.  of  the  Mort.  Experience  of  the 
Prussian  Widows  Annu,  So,  for  the  58  years  1 7 76 — 1834,  comprising  obs.  on  no  less 
than  31,500  marriages.  But  in  1847  a  later  ed.  of  the  same  T.  appeared  in  the  AUge^ 
meine  Versicherungs-Zeitung,  This  extended  over  the  period  of  69  years  1776 — 1845  ; 
and  gives  the  mort.  experienced  by  each  sex.  But  while  the  males  were  subjected  to  a 
strict  medical  examination,  the  females  were  subjected  to  no  examination  whatever :  this 
being  the  usual  course  in  asso.  granting  survivorship  annu.  to  widows.  The  T.,  in  regard 
to  male  lives,  enjoys  considerable  repute  in  Germany.  We  shall  give  it  under  German 
Mort.  T.  But  the  T.  regarding  female  lives  we  propose  to  give  here,  for  purposes  of 
comparison. 
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Living  at  the 

In  the  course  of 
the  Year 

Tabu 

OF  MORT. 

DEDUCED  THBRSPROM. 
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Died. 
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As  will  be  supposed,  married  men  only  were  admitted  to  the  So.  ;  and  so  married 
women  and  widows,  and  not  unmarried  girls,  came  under  obs.  in  the  female  lives.  Now 
then  for  the  result,  which  is,  tAa/  at  ages  under  40  the  mort.  ivas  less  by  one-third  than  that 
in  the  Gotha  Life  /issu.  Banh,  with  which  it  has  been  specially  compared,  as  being  also 
founded  upon  German  lives.  ^See  1855.)  Beyond  40  the  mgrt.  is  greater  for  some  ages  ; 
and  finally  upon  an  average  it  is  higher  than  the  Gotha, 

The  British  Empire  Afut.  founded  1 847,  charged  a  lower  scale  of  prems.  for  female 
lives,  and  continued  the  scale  for  some  10  years,  when  it  was  abandoned.  The  experience 
of  the  Co.  in  regard  to  female  lives  has  not  been  given  separately. 

1849. — The  9th  Rep.  of  Reg»-Gen.  (pub.  1849)  contains  an  elaborate  series  of  T. 
showing  from  the  returns  of  deatl^  in  the  7  years  1838-44,  and  from  the  Census  returns  of 
1841,  the  mort.  of  males  and  females  at  different  ages  in  £.  and  W.,  as  well  as  severally 
in  the  1 1  divisions,  44  counties,  etc.,  and  324  groups  of  districts.  We  refer  to  these  as 
a  valuable  source  of  information ;  and  not  with  the  view  of  incorporating  the  results  here  : 
they  are  too  extensive  for  that  purpose. 

I860. — From  the  Census  returns  of  the  U.S.  for  this  year  the  expectation  of 
"coloured  persons '*  was  derived,  and  is  shown  in  the  following  T.  It  is  the  first  return 
of  the  kind  ever  obtained  : 


Completed  age. 

New  £] 

WGLAND.             1 

Coloured.   , 

Maryland. 

Louisiana. 

Coloured. 

Slaves. 

Slaves. 

Coloured. 

Coloured. 

Male. 
Years. 

Female.     ' 
Years.       1 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

Years.      , 

Male. 

Female. 

Years. 

Years. 

Years. 

0 

3975 

42*20 

3847 

39*47 

2889 

34^ 

10 

4292 

45*75       , 

4530 

45-00       : 

3592 

4069 

20 

35-87 

3992 

39-28 

39^62      , 

30^48 

35 '2^ 
30-86 

30 

2977 

34-96 

34-41 

34^62 

26^87 

40 

2283 

2875 

2750 

29-00     ' 

23-25 

2585 

50 

1827 

22*11 

2I'l6 

23*17 

I9'i3 

21^07 

60 

13-89 

17-31 

'f32 

16*71 

14-75 

15*27 

70 

9*42 

1306 

8*76 

10-57 
6 -So 

1 1  •33 

10-93 

80 

6-44 

787 

540 

5-38 

6*i6 

90 

369 

4*6i 

380 

400 

3-43 

3*34 

The  data  for  New  England  was  obtained  from  the  returns  of  23,020  coloured  residents ; 
for  Maryland  from  returns  of  90,368  slaves  ;  for  Louisiana  from  returns  of  244,786  slaves, 
and  17.537  free  coloured,  taken  collectively.  In  every  instance  the  duration  of  female  life 
is  greater  than  that  of  male  life  ;  but  the  differences  of  the  three  sets  of  columns  both  for 
msde  and  female  life  are  very  remarkable.  In  Louisiana  the  evils  of  slave  life  were  but 
too  apparent  in  both  sexes. 
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We  have  also  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  duration  of  male  and  female  life  in 
the  U.S.,  from  the  Census  returns  of  two  of  the  States,  taken  this  year  at  several  ages, 
as  shown  in  the  following  T. : 


Ages. 

MaMachnsetts  Census,  1850. 

Maryland  Census,  1850. 

England  Census,  1841. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males.          Females. 

o 

20 
40 
60 
80 

383 
40-1 

27*9 
156 

5*9 

40*5 
40*2 
29*8 
17-0 

6-4 

41-8 

39*7 
25-8 

14*4 

6*2 

44*9 
421 

29*5 

i6*o 

7*o 

40*2 

26*6 
13*6 

4*9 

42*2 
40*8 

277 
144 
5-2 

Here  we  see  the  female  expec.  greater  than  the  male  at  each  period  named.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts the  difference  is  slight;  in  Maryland  considerable  at  each  period.  The 
superiority  of  female  life  in  Maryland  as  compared  with  either  Massachusetts  or  £ng.  is 
very  marked.     This  may  prob.  be  in  some  measure  due  to  climate. 

1861. — At  the  census  taken  this  year  the  Commissioners  took  some  pains  to  test  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns  of  the  a^es  of  females  between  that  important  period  of  female 
life  20-40.  The  mode  emploved  was  at  once  simple  and  effective.  The  number  of  girls 
at  the  census  1841  between  the  ages  10-15  ^^  returned  as  1,003,119 ;  the  number  of 
young  women  returned  as  between  20  and  25  in  1851 — who  must  have  survived  from  the 
girls  of  the  former  period — was  1,030,456 — showing  an  increase  ;  while  the  number  of 
young  women  of  the  age  of  20-25  returned  at  the  1841  census  was  973,696  ;  yet  at  the 
census  of  1851  the  number  of  women  of  the  age  30-35  was  768,711,  showing  a  large 
decrease.  It  was  admitted  that  the  large  immi^tion  of  the  Irish  into  Gt.  Brit,  during 
the  10  years  1841-51  had  caused  a  disturbing  influence ;  but  by  comparing  the  above 
figures  with  those  for  males  at  the  corresponding  ages  during  the  same  period,  the  measure 
of  the  required  correction  could  be  estimated.     The  Commissioners  say  : 

The  conclusion  appears  inevitable  that  about  35,000  ladies,  more  or  less,  who  have  entered  them- 
selves in  the  second  age  ao-40,  really  belong  to  the  third  age  10-60.  Millions  of  women  have  returned 
their  ages  correctly ;  thousands  have  allowed  themselves  to  oe  called  so  or  some  age  near  it— which 
happens  to  be  the  age  at  which  marriage  is  most  commonly  contracted  in  £ng. — either  because  they 
were  quite  unconscious  of  the  silent  lapse  of  time ;  or  because  their  imaginations  still  lingered  over 
the  hours  of  that  age ;  or  because  they  chose,  foolishly,  to  represent  themselves  younger  than  they 
really  were,  at  the  scandalous  risk  of  bringing  the  statements  of  the  whole  of  their  countrywomen 
into  discreait.  With  some  trouble  these  mis-statements  and  errors  of  age  can  be  partially  corrected ; 
and  at  future  censuses,  as  the  ages  become  better  known,  the  errors,  it  may  be  sanguinely  hoped,  will 
not  be  repeated. 

After  correcting  the  numbers  of  females  at  the  middle  ages  to  the  extent  above 
mentioned,  it  appeared  that  the  females  exceeded  the  males  in  and  belonging  to  the 
country  by  133,054  at  the  age  of  20-40;  as  the  males  were  3,193,496,  the  females 
(corrected)  31327,150.  At  the  more  advanced  ages  the  excess  in  the  number  of  femides 
is  proportionably  still  greater ;  and  the  number  of  females  of  the  age  of  20  and  upwards 
exceeaed  the  number  of  males  by  405,34^2.  In  1841  the  excess  of  females  at  the  age  of 
20  and  upwards  was  370,125  ;  while  in  1821  the  excess  was  only  266,533. 

From  the  data  supplied  by  the  census  returns  we  have  arranged  the  following 

71  showing  the  proportion  of  Unmarriedy  Married^  and  Widowed  Women  in  every  lOOO, 
at  each  of  the  14  periods  of  life^  in  E,  and  W,  and  in  Scotland, 


Ages. 

Spinstbrs. 

Wives. 

Widows. 

E.  andW. 

Scotland. 

£.  and  W. 

Scotland. 

£.  and  W. 

Scotland. 

15   to   20 
20   „    25 

25    „    30 
30  „   35 
35  »»  40 
40  M  45 
45  ,»   50 
50  M   55 
55  »,   60 
60  „   65 

65  M   70 
70  „   75 
75  M   80 
80  and 
upwards 

947*55 
68729 

397-61 
248-55 
178-89 
144-66 
125-69 
11884 

"3*57 
116-31 

109*84 

112-36 

108-98 

108-80 

97873 
74840 

46572 

316*29 

248-78 

223-49 

208-84 
20682 
204-70 
210-78 
204*51 
21063 
208-43 

2o8'i6 

25  16 

307*75 
583*84 
7" -45 
758-43 
755-81 
739-20 

6&-07 
63889 
536-22 

44839 
336-63 
243*23 

127*80 

20-94 
24678 

634-36 

673*03 
649-70 
624*00 
559*60 

49948 
403-70 

336-34 
250-30 

175*94 
88-11 

0*29 

4*97 

18-55 
40-00 

62*67 

99*53 

135-" 
19309 

247*54 
347*48 

441*77 
55102 

1     64779 
76339 

0*34 
4-82 

2265 

49*35 

78-19 

126-82 

167-15 

233-59 
295-82 

385-53 
459-lS 
539-07 
615-64 

703*73 

All  Ages. 

597*93 

637*15 

329-71 

279  x)6 

72-37 

8378 
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Mr.  T.  R.  Edmonds,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  Assu.  Mag.  [vol.  ii.  p.  57],  On  the 

Law  of  Increase  of  the  Pop.  of  England  during  the  last  100  Years,  sajrs  : 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  male  pop.  of  £ng.  is  engaged  in  maritime  and  militai^  service  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  proper  add.  to  be  made  on  this  account  to  the  resident  male  pop.  is  not  easily 
to  bo  ascertained  with  exactitude.  This  defect  is  however  of  very  little  moment  in  an  inquiry  of  the 
present  nature,  oj  ike  law  of  increase  of  ike  male  follows  closely  thai  of  the  female  Pop.^  for  the 
determination  of  the  latter  of  which  there  exist  in  £ng.  sufficient  materials.  For  these  reasons  the 
following  remarks  and  obs.  will  be  confined  exclusively  to  the  female  pop.  of  Eng. 

He  then  enters  upon  a  detailed  examination  of  the  subject,  in  which  we  do  not  propose 

to  follow  him.     The  following  T.  gives  in  a  condensed  form  many  of  the  results  arrived  at : 

T.  showing  in  successive  decennial  periods  from  1700  to  1850  the  average  ann.  rate  p.e. 
of  Births^  Deaths y  and  Increase  of  the  Total  Female  Pop.  of  Eng. 


Ten  Years. 

Births  to 

100 

living. 

Deaths  to 

zoo 

living. 

Excess  of 

Births  over 

Deaths. 

Theoretical 

ann.  rate 

of  increase 

of  pop. 

Observed 

ann.  rate 

of  increase 

of  pop. 

Annual 
Marriages 

to  xoo 

females 

living. 

I 701   to 

I7IO 

378 

317 

•61 

••• 

•• 

••• 

1711    >, 

1720 

363 

329 

•34 

••• 

••• 

••  • 

1721    „ 

1730 

379 

^'Sf. 

•21 

*•  • 

••• 

••• 

1731    M 

1740 

3-85 

358 

•27 

••  • 

••• 

••• 

1 741    >. 

1750 

3-88 

322 

•66 

•g 

••• 

••• 

1751      M 

1760 

380 

2-88 

•92 

•  •  • 

••  • 

1 761      „ 

1770 

376 

283 

•93 

•88 

••• 

1-86 

1771      „ 

1780 

373 

2-86 

•87 

•98 

••• 

179 

I78I      „ 

1790 

363 

258 

1*05 

ix)9 

•  •  • 

178 

I79I      »» 

1800 

3  54 

236 

I  •18 

1*21 

••• 

1-69 

1801      „ 

I8IO 

3  43 

2'o6 

I  37 

1-34 

1*32 

1-69 

I8II      „ 

1820 

3*37 

185 

1-52 

149 

I  51 

I  60 

I82I      „ 

1830    . 

3*45 

195 

1-50 

149 

1-49 

1*59 

I83I      „ 

1840 

340 

2*05 

135 

1*34 

1-33 

1*57 

I84I      „ 

1850 

338 

2' 16 

1*22 

\'Z\ 

1*21 

1-57 

Herr  Hopf,  of  the  Gotha  Assu.  Bank,  in  a  communication  to  the  Assu,  Mag.  in  1852 

[vol.  iii.  p.  255],  speaks  emphatically  of  his  disapproval  of  lowering  the  rates  for  ins.  females. 

He  says  in  support  of  that  position  : 

The  fact,  indeed,  is  correct  that  females  in  general  are  subject  to  a  less  high  mort.  than  males  ;  hut 
not  less  correct  and  beyond  doubt  is  the  other  fact^  that  s$tch  females  as  ins.  themselves  die  quicker 
than  males.     This  So.  has  made  very  unfavourable  exp.  in  this  respect,    (See  1855.) 

1852.— Col.  Sykes,  F.R.S.,  read  before  the  Brit  Asso.  in  1852  a  paper  :  On  the  Census 
of  the  Islands  of  Bombay  aftd  Colaba,  taken  on  the  1st  May,  1849,  fy  Capt.  Bayues,  Supt. 
of  Pol  tee  J  from  which  we  gather  the  following  details  : — The  entire  pop.  of  the  Islands  of 
Bombay  and  Colaba,  as  numbered  on  the  night  of  the  ist  May,  1849,  amounted  to 
566,119  persons  ;  of  these  it  was  stated  354,090  were  males,  and  only  212,029  females. 
The  Hindoos  amounted  to  296,931,  or  very  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire 
pop.  The  Mussulmans  and  Parsees  each  numbered  about  one-fifth  of  the  pop. ;  while 
the  entire  number  of  Europeans,  Indo- Europeans,  native  Christians  and  Jews,  were  not 
more  than  20,000.  The  females  were  here  only  59  p.c.  of  the  males.  Other  then 
recent  returns  in  India  had  shown  similar  results,  but  in  no  instance  was  the  difference 
anything  like  so  great  as  in  the  present,  **  not  even  in  those  districts  where  the  prejudice 
of  an  enumeration  of  females  may  be  regarded  as  strongest,  or  where  the  practice  of  female 
infanticide  is  most  certainly  known  to  prevail."  But  the  author  says,  "  The  disproportion 
of  the  sexes  cannot  be  attributable  to  female  infanticide  in  Bombay,  because  amongst  the 
pop.  there  are  few  of  the  Rajpoot  castes,  among  which  this  atrocity  is  chiefly  perpetrated." 
[Infanticide.] 

1863. — The  English  Life  T.  No.  2,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  males,  was  pub.  in  the  12th 

Rep.  of  the  Reg.-Gen.  this  year.    The  portion  relating  to  female  lives  appeared  in  the 

20th  Rep.,  1859,  under  which  date  we  shall  speak  of  its  results  more  in  detail.     Dr.  Farr, 

in  his  letter  in  the  Appendix  of  the  12th  Rep.,  reviews  the  results  of  FinlaisofCs  Gov.  T., 

and  also  oi  Exp.  T.  No.  i,  as  to  females,  and  contrasts  them.     He  says  : 

Notwithstanding  the  proofs  of  age,  of  survival,  and  of  identity,  these  conflicting  results  show  how 
difficult  it  is  to  construct  a  useful  Lite  T.  from  a  limited  number  of  obs.,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that 
female  lives  should  be  so  much  longer  or  shorter  than  the  liva  of  males  as  these  returns  indicate. 
Tht  after- lifetimes  [expec],  which  differ  so  much  from  each  other  in  the  two  conflicting  T.,  as  the 


at  present  to  ins.  females  at  lower  prems.  than  males. 

1854. — Mr.  Charles  Jellicoe  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  :  On  the  Rates  of  Mort, 

prevailing  amongst  the  Male  and  Female  Lrves  assured  in  the  Eagle  Ins,  Co.  during  the  44 

Years  ending  31J/  Dec,  1851.     We  have  aheady  given  a  full  abstract  of  this  paper  under 
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Eagle  Ins.  Co.,  Mort.  Exp.  of  ;  but  the  facts  more  particularly  relating  to  female 
life  were  left  to  be  noticed  here. 

The  whole  exp.  under  review  embraced  7419  individuals,  of  whom  5493  were  males, 
and  1926  were  females,  **  selected  with  more  or  less  care  from  amongst  persons  for  the 
most  part  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks  of  life,  and  traced  from  year  to  year  for  a  period, 
on  the  average,  of  about  8|  years  from  the  time  of  their  admission  ;  the  age  of  each  being 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ascertained  by  certificate,  or  authenticated  by  formal 
declaration." 

In  consequence  prob.  of  the  paucity  of  numbers  of  females  imder  obs.  completed  life  T. 
were  not  given  for  the  sexes  separately ;  but  the  ann.  mort.  p.c.  of  males  and  females,  and 
the  prob.  mean  duration  of  life  for  each,  are  given  in  the  following  T.  : 

Eagle    Life— Ann.   MorU  p.c*   in  decennial  groups,  and  comparisons  with  other 

Mort.  T. 


Malb  Li\'es. 


Ages. 


2(>t29 

30-39 
40-49 

50-59 
60-69 

70-79 


Eagle 

Carlisle 

Exp, 

Exp. 

T. 

T.  No.  X. 

I  03 

76 

77 

1*19 

I  OS 

•92 

174 

I  42 

123 

263 

1-86 

214 

477 

408 

436 

II'IO 

8 -So 

942 

375 

3-00 

3'H 

North. 
amPtoH 


-4': 


1-56 
1-86 

2-38 
332 
491 

919 
3-88 


Female  Lives. 


Eagle 
Exp. 


1*31 

I  53 
1-63 

2*35 
424 

812 


319 


EHgli'sA 
T.  Mo.  z. 


•95 
114 

1*34 

2X)6 

405 

910 
3*" 


I 


Gw. 
Annu. 

•88 
1-05 
117 
1*50 
2-88 
7u 

243 


Exp. 
T.  No.  I. 


1*68 

I  58 
2*24 

3-98 
11*86 


3*8i 


Eagle  Life — J^od,  mean  duration  of  Life  at  quinquennial  periods,  and  comparisons 

with  other  T. 


Ages. 


Male  Lives. 


._  I 


Eagle 
Exp. 


Carlisle 
T. 


20 

25 
30 

35 
40 

45 

50 

55 
60 

65 
70 

75 
80 


37  9 

35*4 
31  6 

282 

25  o 

21*7 

187 

154 
12-8 

10*2 

7-6 

57 
3*9 


415 
37*9 
34*3 
3i'o 
27-6 

24*5 

21*1 
17*6 

1 1 '8 

9*2 

7'o 
5  5 


Exp. 
No.  X. 


North' 
ampion 


380 

34*4 
309 
273 
237 

20 '2 
16-9 
138 
II'O 

\\ 
5 

4*8 


33 '4 

309 
283 

257 
23  I 

20 '5 

180 

156 

132 

10:9 

8-6 

65 

4-8 


Female  Lives. 


I 
Eagle     I  English         Gov. 
Exp.      :  T.  No.  X.       Annu. 


Exp. 
T.  No.  z. 


37*6 
35  4 
323 

29'I 

268 

23-8 

207 

17-6 

14-8 

ii'8 

9-8 

70 

5-8 


40*81 

3752 

3425 

3099 
27-72 

24-43 
21*07 

17-63 

14-40 

11*52 

903 
6*92 

5*20 


44 1) 

408 

376 

34 '3 
31*1 

278 

24*4 

20 -8 

17*3 
14*0 

11*0 

8-5 
6-5 


35*9 

34*4 

317 
29*1 

26*4 

23*2 

20*1 

16*8 

13-8 

10*6 

7*9 
4*8 


From  these  T.  it  appears  that  although  the  rate  of  mort.  amongst  the  female  lives  is 
high  comparatively  at  the  earlier  ages,  it  is  much  the  reverse  towards  tlie  decline  of  life, 
and  that  these  observations  nearly  balance  each  other ;  so  that  the  expec.  in  their  case  is 
throughout  somewhat  better  than  that  shmvn  to  exist  amongst  the  male  portion  of  the  insured. 

The  close  resemblance  between  the  Eagle  experience  and  that  o\  ExpericficeT.  No.  I, 
as  regards  female  lives,  is  remarkable ;  but  the  rates  of  mort.  at  different  periods  of  life 
vary  considerably.     Mr.  Jellicoe  says  : 

On  the  whole,  tho  contrast  which  the  data  exhibit  between  the  two  sexes  is  consonant  with  what 
might  be  expected  from  their  relative  positions.  Tho  wear  and  tear  of  female  life  is  unquestionably 
pvat  from  20  to  40,  whilst  those  who  outlive  this  period  have  for  the  most  part  little  to  disturb  the 
serenit}r  of  their  declining  years.  Tho  male  sex,  on  the  contrary,  though  prob.  possessing  more  vigour 
in  its  prime,  is  exposed  to  the  labours  and  anxieties  of  life  to  a  much  later  period ;  and  their  effect  when 
it  approaches  is  io  consequence  the  more  sensibly  felt.  One  inference  is,  at  all  events,  fuller  supported 
by  these  data,  viz.  that  the  ins.  of  female  life  at  less  rates  than  that  of  male  is  scarcely  justifiable. 

1856- — The  First  Detailed  Rep.  of  the  Scottish  Reg.-Gen.  [pub.  1861]  contained  the 
regis,  returns  for  1855.  Dr.  Stark,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Department,  in  his  rep. 
upon  these,  says : 

In  casting  our  eye  over  tho  Scottish  T.  tho  first  point  of  interest  is  the  comparative  mortality 
of  the  sexes  at  the  different  ages ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  observe  that,  at  .ill  ages,  the 
proportion  of  male  deaths  to  the  pop.  is  greater  than  that  of  the  female  deaths,  llius  while  in  every 
20,000  living,  608  males  under  5  years  of  ago  died  during  the  year,  only  566  females  were  cut  off  at 
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the  same  ages ;  from  5  to  10  years  82  males,  but  only  78  females ;  .  .  .  from  10  to  i<  years  48  males, 
but  only  45  females ;  .  .  .  ^  and  this  in  Scotland  proved  the  most  healthy  period  of  life — that  at 
which  the  mort.  attained  a  minimum — that  at  which  the  chances  of  death  were  least.  From  15  to  20, 
the  period  of  puberty,  72  males,  but  only  58  females,  died  in  every  10,000  of  each  sex :  so  that  even  at 
that  age,  whicn  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  most  trying  to  the  female,  her  life  was  better  than  that 
of  the  male — she  was  less  liable  to  be  cut  off.  llie  next  period  of  life,  20  to  30,  is  that  when,  if  at  all, 
female  mort.  would  naturally  be  expected  to  exceed  that  of  the  male.  But  no  1  In  Scotland  it 
appears  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  superadded  dangers  of  childbirth,  female  life  is  even  then  more 
valuable  than  male  life :  for  while  91  males  died  out  of  every  10,000  males  living  at  that  age,  the 
deaths  amon^  the  females  only  amounted  to  71  in  every  10,000  living  females.  It  is  quite  true  that 
the  £ng.  T.  show  that  from  15  to  35  years  of  age  female  life  in  Eng.  is  somewhat  less  valuable  than 
male  life,  inasmuch  as  a  10  years'  average  shows  that  proportionally  more  females  than  males  die  at 
these  ages.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  same  law  prevails  in  Scotland;  for  though  one 
year's  results  cannot  be  with^  certainty  depended  on  as  giving  general  averages,  the  difference 
between  the  mort.  of  the  sexes  is  so  striking  that  it  may  be  surmised  that  future  years  will  only  estab. 
this  interesting  fact.  In  Scot,  then  from  the  period  of  birth  up  to  90  years  of  age,  the  fematle  mort, 
is  lower  at  every  period  of  life  than  the  male ;  and  were  the  facts  not  too  few  to  aifbrd  even  an 
approximation  to  a  gen.  resuU  after  that  age,  the  same  grater  valne  of  female  life  would  be  shown 
to  prevail  to  the  termination  of  life.    (See  1856.) 

In  this  same  year  Mr.  Geo.  Scott,  Act.,  contributed  to  the  Assu.  Mag.  [vol.  vi.  p.  47], 
a  letter — really  a  paper — On  certain  means  furnished  by  the  Census  of  1851  for  extending 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  Assu.  to  the  Social  Condition  ;  wherein  he  showed  how 
the  various  data  more  recently  acquired  regarding  female  lives  might  be  made  available 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  principle  and  practice  of  ins. — **to  provide  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  for  various  necessities  connected  with  the  social  state,  which,  from  their 
very  nature,  may  with  singular  propriety  and  advantage  be  brought  under  their  operation." 
And  he  adds  :  *'At  all  events,  if  the  practice  of  assu.  is  to  undergo  any  amplification,  I 
believe  it  will  be  in  this  direction."    [Female  Provident  So.] 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  details  regarding  the  subject  of  Sickness,  and  the 
differing  degrees  experienced  by  the  two  sexes.  That  will  be  dealt  with  under  its  proper 
head.  But  we  may  state  that  the  result  of  Mr.  Neison*s  inquiry  into  the  exp.  of  the 
Christian  Mut,  Prov.  So.  for  the  5  years  ending  1855  revealexi  the  fact  that  while  the 
sickness  among  the  females  had  exceeded  the  expec.  of  the  T.  by  17  p.c,  that  of  the 
males  had  been  less  than  the  T.  provided  by  \*i\  p.c.  Mr.  Neison  advised  that  the  rates 
of  contribution  by  females  for  sickness  ins.  be  increased  one-fifth^  which  was  done. 

In  1855  the  late  Herr  Rath  G.  Hopf  contributed  to  the  Assu.  Mag.  (vol.  v.  p.  324, 
and  vol.  vi.  p.  i)  a  paper  :  On  the  Results  of  the  Operations  of  the  Gotha  Life  Assu.  Bank 
for  the  first  25  years  of  its  existence^  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Mort.  amongst  the 
Lives  Assu.  The  period  embraced  extended  from  the  year  1829  to  1852  inclusive.  A 
T.  b  given  showing  the  relative  mort.  of  males  and  females  during  that  time,  as  follows  : 


Ages. 

Males. 

Females. 

Difference  of  the 

Insured 

(Years  of 

Life). 

Died. 

Mort. 
p.c. 

1 

Insured 

(Years  of 

Life). 

Died. 

Mort. 
p.c. 

Plus. 

Minus. 

26-30 

33-35 
36-40 

41-45 
46-50 

56-60 
61-65 
66-70 

9.139 

23.497 

35,782 
40,043 

35,615 
27,284 

18,840 

10,857 

4,802 

1,690 

373 

70 
208 

342 
424 

5>5 

515 

525 

459 
302 

161 
45 

077 
088 
098 
I -06 

I  89 
279 

4*23 
6*29 

953 
12*06 

721 

1,285 
1.823 

2,054 
2,170 
2,279 
2,086 
1,508 

797 
256 

48 

12 

23 
35 
19 
33 

34 

74 

43 

37 
23 

1-66     1 

179 

1-92 

0-92 

1*52 

149 

355 
2*19 

12*50     1 

0-89 
0*91 

o*94 

*•  • 

0*07 

•  •  • 

0-76 

••• 

••  • 

••• 
0-44 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

0*14 

«•• 
0*40 

••• 
2*04 

1*65 

0*55 

••• 

The  great  excess  of  female  over  male  mort.,  especially  at  the  younger  ages,  is  at  once 
apparent.     The  writer  says  thereon  : 

In  general,  it  has  been  hitherto  supposed  and  proved  by  experience  in  mixed  pop.  that  women  have 
a  longer  duration  of  life  than  men— that  therefore  a  less  mort.  is  i>eculiar  to  them,  and  that  married 
women  are  especially  favoured  in  this  resi>ect.  The  prevailing  majority  of  the  females  assured  by  the 
Cotka  office,  perhaps  five-sixths,  are  married  or  widows,  and  only  one-sixth  not  married.  Neverthe- 
less, their  mort..  in  the  vears  of  toe  capability  of  conception  under  40,  exceeds  double  that  of  men.  In 
the  later  perioa  (cessatio  mensium)  of  40-50,  the  mort.  of  females  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  males ; 
and  it  does  not  become  lower  until  after  Uiis  age,  and  not  then  in  such  a  degree  as  to  balance  the 
above  difference :  the  sum  of  the  differences  p.c.  on  the  positive  side  is,  in  fact,  three  times  greater 
than  the  sum  of  the  differences  p.c.  on  the  negative  side.  Besides,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  Gotha 
office  does  not  assu.  women  in  the  state  of  pregnancy,  but  delays  the  assu.  for  a  favourable  termina- 
tion, and  provided  the  next  six  weeks  are  passed  without  intemi|>tion  of  health ;  and  that  in  g«>ncral 
the  greatest  strictness  and  precaution  are  exercised  in  the  admission  of  such  assurances,  as  a  greater 
mort.  among  assu.  females  was  for  a  long  time  found  to  prevail. 

It  being  observed  that  the  ages  at  which  the  greatest  mort.  occurred  were  those  at 

which  the  greatest  number  of  females  were  admitted,  the  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the 

question  "whether  the  office  is  not  often  grossly  deceived  by  females — that  the  reason 

why  it  experiences  a  higher  mort.  in  these  years  is  because  many  of  the  females  assu. 
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had  the  gfrm  of  an  early  death  in  them  at  th^iime  of  effectifi^  tJte  assa.?^^  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  higher  mort.  would  naturally  occur  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  ins. 
Accordingly  an  investigation  was  made,  which  led  to  the  production  of  the  following  T. : 

Mori,  in  the  first  quinqticnnium  from  the  date  of  the  pol.  and  after  the  first  qainquetinium — 

Fkmales. 


In  the  first  quinquen- 

'       After 

the  first  i 

luin- 

1 

Difference  as  compared  with  Males. 

mum. 

1               quennium 

• 

Ages. 

Insurcd. 

Died. 

Mort. 

Insured. 

Died. 

Mort. 

Plus. 

Minus. 

p.c. 

p.c. 

1 

Absolute. 

o-o6 

p.c. 
364 

Absolute. 

••• 

p.c. 

26-30 

546 

9 

165 

;   "75 

3 

171 

••• 

3>-35 

836 

18 

215 

449 

I'll 

•  •• 

.•• 

1-04 

48-37 

36-40 

IOI2 

17 

1-68 

811 

15 

2*22 

054 

3214 

••• 

••• 

4>-45 

955 

II 

115 

1099 

8 

073 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0*42 

3652 

46-50 

1004 

21 

2  09 

1166 

12 

I  03 

•  •• 

•  •• 

I -06 

5072 

5 1-55 

1 122 

22 

1-96 

1157 

12 

I  04 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0*92 

4694 

56-60 

874 

31 

3  55 

1212 

43 

355  i 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

■•• 

61-65 

365 

7 

I  92 

1143 

36 

3»5 

1-23 

6406 

•  •  • 

••• 

66-70 

64 

3 

4-69 

733 

34 

464 

•  •  • 

*•• 

ot)5 

1107 

71-75 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

i  254 

23 

905 

1 

••• 

••• 

••• 

76-80 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

»•• 

'    48 

6 

1250 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•«• 

••• 

According  to  a  corresponding  T.  for  males  (which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  givc^ 

as  the  comparative  results  are  shown  in  the  last  division  of  the  preceding  T.),  the  mort.  of 

males  was  considerably  less  in  the  first  five  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  ins.  than 

in  the  following  |)eriud  ;  in  these  therefore  the  benefit  of  selection  was  very  ap].>arcnt.     As 

to  the  females,  it  is  ol)scr\'ed  that  great  irr^ularities  apjMjar  in  the  early  quinquennial 

groups ;  but  this  might  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  under 

obs. ;  on  an  a^'era^Cy   h<noein\  their  mort.  kvm  somcivhat  higher  in  the  first  5  years  than 

afterwards.     Great  care  had  been  taken  in  the  admission  of  lives,  as  already  stated ;  and 

no  fraud  had  ever  been  detected.     How  then.  Dr.  Ilopf  asks,  may  this  be  explained? 

And  he  sets  himself  to  a  solution  as  follows : 

I  think  we  must  seek  the  principal  cause  of  it  in  the  circumstance  that  women,  from  the  jg^ater 
bashtiilness  i>cruliar  to  thoir  sex,  frequently  do  not  communicate  all  their  bodily  infirmities  and 
irregularities  tu  their  physicians,  much  less  to  others,  and  feel  themselves  therefore  much  lesfi  under 
obligation  to  give  notice  to  the  assu.  tiffice  of  what  they  consider  their  own  se<'ret  res^x?ctin^  the 
condition  of  their  body.  'JThey  think  even  a  question  abf>ut  it  an  indiscretion  and  a  violation  of  their 
dclii  acy,  t\hi(  h  mi^ht  entitle  them  by  itself  to  avoid  the  truth  in  the  answer,  liut  the  finer  constitu- 
titm  of  iht'ir  nerves  undoubtedly  en.ibles  them  to  fed  earlier,  and  before  they  are  perceptible  outwardly, 
those  ailments  and  changes  which  may  be  ^oinfi;  tm  in  their  system :  and,  howevrr  indistinct  such  a 
feelinfi^  may  bo  in  them,  yet  they  are  more  impelled  by  it  than  men  to  take  precautions  against  the 
threatening  evil.  Allusion  is  often  made  to  a  faculty  of  presaging  peculiar  to  single  p<;rsons,  and 
attributed  m  a  hieher  degree  to  women  than  to  men.  If  such  a  faculty  of  presaging  really  exists,  it 
may  result  from  that  natural  cause;  but  it  forms  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  influence  against  which 
life  assu.  cos.  must  be  on  their  guard.  At  all  events,  these  offices  cannot  be  suflicientlv  cautious  in 
assuring  women  under  40  years  of  age,  after  the  obs.  mentioned  above;  and  they  are  perfectly  entitled 
to  demand  a  higher  prem.  from  women  than  from  men  for  assurances  at  this  age. 

Herr  Hopf  compared  the  results  with  those  dc^luced  regarding  females  in  the  general 

pop.  in  England,  France,  Belgium,  and  Saxony,  and  found  that  the  mort.  under  age  40 

was  lower  by  from  15  to  40  p.c.  than  that  of  the  females  insured  in  the  Gotha;  but  beyond 

that  age  the  mort.  was  on  an  average  higher.     He  says  : 

There  is  therefore  no  doubt  that  a  greater  proportion  of  females  who  assure  their  lives  ^it  the 
younger  ages  die  earlier.  The  deviation  is  too  significant  and  too  constant  to  be  considered  accidental. 
\Ve  are  not  able  to  explain  it  by  any  other  supposition  than  by  the  circumstance  that  women 
feel  internal  hidden  infirmities  and  defects  in  a  higher  degree  than  men,  and  have  a  presentiment  of 
approaching  danger  in  consequence  of  them,  which  impels  them  to  assure  their  lives :  or  that  they 
understand  better  and  more  skilfully  than  men  now  to  hide  the  true  state  of  their  health,  and  to  deceive 
by  it  even  their  medical  men.  This  is  facilitated  by  the  proceeding  of  many  physicians,  who  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  act  with  greater  delicacy  and  respect  in  the  mmlical  examination  of  females.  That 
influence,  however,  is  felt  only  for  a  certain  series  of  years  ;  at  a  higher  ap^e  the  assured  females  are 
subjected  to  the  cftmmon  law  of  mort.,  which  is  more  favourable  at  this  period  to  them  than  to  males. 

lie  then  enters  upon  a  further  series  of  inquiries  from  which  he  deduces  these  results  : 
f.  That  in  Germany  (Gotha  Office,  Prussian  IVidcws  Fund^  and  Kingdom  of  Saxony) 
females  at  the  ages  below  40  years  have  a  greater,  and  at  the  ages  above  40  a  less,  mort 
than  males.   2.  That  in  Enf^land  the  mort.  of  the  female  sex  is  equal  to  that  of  the  male 
at  the  ages  under  40  years,  but  is  diminished  in  proportion  beyond  that  limit.     3.  That 
in  France  women  have  a  higher,  and  4 — In  Belgium  a  lower,  mort.  than  men  at  all  ages. 
It  appears  from  this  that  France  only  (according  to  Demonferrand's  T.)  forms  an  excep- 
tion to  the  law  that  the  female  sex  exhibits  a  less  mort  at  the  higher  ages  th.m  the  male. 
1856.— The  Reg. -Gen.  in  his  i6th  Ann.  Rep.  gave  some  T.  illustrative  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rates  of  mort.  between  males  and  females  at  several  periods  of  life.     It  was 
found  that  the  greater  excess  of  mort.  occurred  in  boys,  in  the  first  5  years  of  age,  when,  out 
01   1000  living,  12%  (7275)  die  ann.,  while  out  of  the  same  numlier  of  girls,  only  60^ 
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Districts. 

Males. 

1-390 
1734 
2-778 

Females. 

Both  Sexes. 

Insular    

Mainland  and  Rural 

X  0 WT 0           •••         •••         ••• 

1-268 
1-584 

2-385 

1-324 
1-656 

2-568 

Scotland  generally... 

2-084 

I -861 

1-967 

(60-50)  die.  In  the  next  age  of  life,  Yir.  from  5  to  lo,  the  proportion  of  deaths  was  nearly 
equal,  being  about  9  p.  1000.  Between  10  and  15  the  mort.  was  rather  the  largest  with  the 
girls.  The  mort.  of  both  sexes  then  increased  ;  and  the  women  up  to  the  age  of  35  died 
in  rather  greater  proportions  than  men.  After  the  age  of  45  the  mort.  of  the  men  was 
considerably  higher  than  the  mort.  of  the  women. 

Dr.  Stark  returned  to  the  sulyect  of  female  life  in  the  2nd  Detailed  Rep.  of  the  Scot. 
Reg.-Gen.  returns  for  1856.     He  says  r 

llie  powerful  influence  of  sex  in  modifying  the  mort.,  which  we  pointed  out  in  the  Extended  Rep. 
for  x85<,  was  equally  observable  in  1856 ;  for  while  208  males  died  during  the  year  in  every  zo,ooo  of 
the  male  pop.,  only  z86  females  died  in  a  like  number  of  the  female  pop. 

This  lesser  waste  of  female  life  was  observed  in  all  the  three  great  groups  into  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland  have  been  divided.  Thus,  in  every  zo,ooo  persons  of  each  sex  living  in  each  of  the  di£Fercnt 
groups,  it  was  found  that  in  the  lasuJar  Districts  139  males,  but  only  126  females,  died  during  the 
year.  In  the  Mainland  Rural  Districts  the  proportions  were  1 73  males,  but  only  158  females ;  while 
in  the  Town  Districts,  277  males,  but  only  238  females  died  in  every  zo,ooo  of  each  sex  respectively. 

The  annexed  table  shows 
clearly  the  per-centage  of  deaths 
to  pop.  for  each  sex  in  the 
several  dfetricts;  and  also  in 
the  whole  of  Scotland,  1856 : 

This  greater  value  of  female 
life  appeared  to  extend  to  the 
females  at  every  period  of  life, 
from  birth  to  old  age. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Drach,  in  a  letter  to  the  Statistical  Joum.  vol.  xix.  p.  182,  contributes  a  T. 
which  he  had  constructed  from  data  appearing  in  the  14th  and  15th  Ann.  Rep.  of  the 
R^.-Gen.,  showing  the  p.c.  of  mort.  in  each  sex  to  the  numbers  living  at  that  age  in 
various  years.  Thus,  in  the  year  1838,  td  100,000  males  then  living,  aged  from  25  to  35, 
there  died  1064  ;  to  the  like  number  of  females  there  died  1046.  **  It  occurred  to  me," 
he  says,  "  that  if  the  quotient  of  these  two  numbers,  .  .  .  I -01 7,  were  tabulated,  it  would 
nearly  represent  the  law  of  mort.  between  the  two  sexes,  independently  of  epidemics  and 
other  aggravating  causes.  Thus,  if  10  men  and  9  women,  20  men  and  18  women,  50  men 
and  45  women,  etc.,  died  per  10,000  of  the  then  existing  pop.,  the  proportion  of  10  to  9 
would  still  remain  unaltered.'*  These  quotients  are  exhibited  in  hisT.,  which  shows  how 
very  small  the  variation  from  this  law  during  the  period  1838-52  (half  a  generation)  had 
been.     He  adds : 

The  T.  indicates  that  man  is  relatively  weaker  than  woman  at  0-5  years  of  age  (2^  mean) ;  this 
maximum  is  again  apparent  at  45-55  (i>.  50);  they  are  nearly  equal  at  5-10  (7i),  35-4^  (40);  and  at 
<S*35  (30)1  the  principal  period  of  reproduction,  females  are  less  able  to  resist  death  in  the  proportion 
of  Q5  to  100.  The  general  regularity  of  this  mtnimum  at  this  age  is  a  most  striking  feature  of  the  T. ; 
and  if  the  birth>regts.  would  indicate  the  age  of  the  mother,  and  the  rank  of  the  child  (as  xst,  2nd, 
5th,  etc.),  we  should  have  a  still  better  elucidation  of  this  fact. 

1857.— Mr.  F.  G.  P.  Neison,  in  his  Cotttributions  to  V.  Statistics  {yd  td.),  found 
that  the  difference  between  the  equation  [Equation  of  Ltfe]  for  a^  10  in  the  male 
and  female  life  for  the  whole  pop.  of  Glasgoro)  was  3*125  years  ;  while  m  the  general  pop. 
of  £.  and  W.  it  was  a  little  above  one  year.  But  it  also  appeared  from  his  inquinr 
''that  the  higher  the  absolute  value  of  life  in  any  class  of  results,  the  less  distinction  wiU 
there  be  found  between  male  and  female  life."  This  he  illustrates  as  follows,  from  T. 
which  he  had  constructed :  Friendly  Sos.  in  E.  and  W.,  equation  at  age  10,  females 
56749,  males  56-408,  difference  -341  of  a  year.  Total  pop.  of  E.  and  W.,  females 
53*554»  males  52*308,  difference  1246;  whole  pop.  of  Glasgow,  females  41*346,  males 
38-221,  difference  3-125.     He  adds  : 

If  comparisons  were  made  between  the  sexes  in  the  intermediate  classes  of  results,  a  development 
of  the  same  feature  would  bo  seen.  As  has  already  been  stated,  where  the  duration  of  life  is  reduced 
below  its  average  standard  by  the  prevalence  of  unhealthy  occupations,  the  influence  will  be  more 
strongly  felt  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex. 

Under  Friendly  Sos.,  Mort.  T.  for,  and  also  under  Sk:kness,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  notice  further  investigations  by  Mr.  Neison  regarding  female  life. 

1858.— Dr.  Stark,  in  the  4th  Detailed  Rep.  of  the  Scot.  Reg.-Gen.,  reviewing  the 
returns  for  1855,  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  mort.  of  infancv,  says  : 

Now  this  great  disparity  in  the  mort.  of  the  sexes  at  that  early  period  of  life  can  be  referred  to 
nothing  but  an  impressed  law  of  nature,  due  to  sex,  and  to  no  other  cause.    In  after  life  we  might 
imagine  it  could  be 
tion,  to  the  greater 

health  by  the  abuse  ot  tobacco  or  of  spirituous -^ , —  „ 

mort.  of  the  male  while  a  nursing  infant,  nor  wHl  it  serve  in  the  smallest  degree  to  account  for  the 
fact  that  even  during  his  intra-utcrinc  life  he  is  more  liable  to  death  than  the  female— the  male  still- 
births greatly  exceeding  the  female,  viz.  in  th*r  ratio  of  13  to  10.  When  therefore  it  is  observed  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  natural  law  that  males  die  in  a  higher  rate  than  female^,  we  must  be  especially 
careful  not  to  ascribe  to  unhealihv  occupations  or  other  causes  that  which  is  due  to  sex  alone. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Fox,  Surgeon,  Stoke  Newington,  read  before  the  Statistical  Sa  of  Lond. 
a  paper  :  On  the  V.  Statistics  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  wherein  is  given  a  Mort.  T.  based 
upon  the  number  living  in  1847,  aJ^d  the  deaths  during  the  ten  years  1842-52.  The 
expec.  for  the  sexes  will  be  found  in  the  first  T.  on  the  next  page. 

The  expec.  of  life  among  the  "Friends"  is  seen  to  be  considerably  greater  than 
among  the  general  pop.,   especially  at  the  younger  ages.     With  the  males  this  differ- 
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o  age  So ;  with  ihe  females  the  diSeiencc 
becomes  rapidly  less,  and  disappears  altogelhcr  after  75. 
The  females  in  fad  do  not  show  by  any  means  so  mudi 
improvement  on  the  general  pop.  as  the  males.  But  there 
b  to  be  observed  this  gteaX  peculiarity,  tAal  at  ntariy  ait 

r  among  Iki  Socifty  ofFritnds  ike  mall  has  a  greater  exfet. 
I  ihi  female  lift.  The  difference  in  favour  of  the  male 
commences  soon  after  birth,  and  continues  until  near  40 ; 
the  female  then  gains  the  ascendency,  and  retains  it  until 
over  70  ;  after  which  age  the  advantage  of  eipec  alternates 
between  the  sexes.      Table  ; 

The  Yorkshtre  V.  and  L.  had  from  its  commencement  in 
1824  down  to  this  date  ins.  female  lives  at  considerably 
lower  rates  than  males  ;  but  from  this  time  it  has  charged 
the  same  prems.  for  fernales  as  for  males. 

18fi9.— In  the  »th  Rep.  of  R^.-Gen.  pub.  this  year, 
appeared  that  portion  of  the  EHgliih  Mort.  T.  No.  3,  le- 
latint;  to  females.  In  our  hisC.  of  that  T.  we  have  included 
these  results  along  with  those  for  males  (which  had  been 
pub.  in  the  Mlh  Rep.  1853)  in  order  that  the  differences  in 
the  mort.  of  the  sexes  as  shown  by  that  T.  might  be  readily 
contrasted.  We  now  present  the  following  summary  of 
residts— all  money  values  being  calculated  at  3  fLC.  interest; 
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In  the  preface  to  Mr.  Tardine  Henry's  Gov.  Amuu.  T.  puk  thii  year,  Ihe  autlior 
draws  attention  to  "six  distinct  series  of  obs.  of  (he  most  aulhenlic  vharacler,"  vii. 
I.  J)eparciriix'smOBViUtiaaxa.  Z.  The  MoHlfiti/icr  T.  3.  T.  for  Stivtitn  and  Finland. 
4.  Fintaitan's  Gov.  T.     5.  English  Life  T.  No.  I.     6.  Dtmanferraaii'i  T,  for  France. 

On  comparinir  the  «i  T.  wilb  each  other  u  neanli  the  dinrcnce  al  male  knd  fmale  \\tr.  it  ii 
obviuui  that  the  lallrr  ii  longer  in  duruHon,  according  tu  all  thr  T.  uccpt  that  of  DemoDfcinnd. 
Thitlaltciwai  ciiispiled  on Iv  from  deatht  -  a  modr  of  forming  T.  that  ii  oprn  to  iFrioiu  obirctioDi. 
'  tiDlti,  Ibe  mair  T.  that  appraiinialci  nraiTit  la  the  averiEC  it  lh«  Brilitb  Gov. 


b«/(i« 


n  Ibe  I 


\%  >bat 


Dtmc 


,._ lb  T.  [he  doci  nul  Miv  which  of  thcie  iMIer].     Tbe  thm 

T.  an  the  Engliih  LifbT.  No.  i,  Demoniorrand,  aod  ibe  Hrii,  Gov.  aegrogalr-    The 
Aju/f  T.  anthe  Hrit.  Gov.  lEgiVKale,  the  Konliih  Life  T.  Kn.  i.  and  DeiDonferraod.    The  En(li>] 
TLife  T.  No.  I,  and  the  MontpelVier  T.,  bolh  for  lemalci,  bear  a  do.e  roembUnce  to  each  other  frei, 

tliea«eariainclu>i>eudupwaidi.    Tbe  deubi ~  ''    ' 

Cflincidence  may  iuitlybe  coniidered  ai  remark. 
th«  <ams  ages,  wk  find  Ihal  lbs  Eagliib  Life  T.  %. 


';>'°j;'i 


>rT. 


.0  the  Montp.-11 


Ttit  T.  for  m-lis  irr  much  cloKr  to  each  other  than  the  T.  ft 
between  Ihi-  average  for  malu  and  anT  maU  T.  being  [on  tnit 
;ean,  in  whJch  tbe  avenge  it  flm  1  and  for  fsmalei  i-]6  yean,  i 

^wccn  IJepaickui'i  monki  and  the  llrit.  Gov.  femalei. 

In  an  art.  on  Euriuiiin  Melt,  in  India,  con-, 
tributeil  to  the  CaltMtta  JSniitni  |w  Mr,  P.  M. 
Tait  in  1859,  is  given  the  result  of^obs.  on  815 
females,  over  a  period  of  30  years,  ending  1857, 
giving  5675  years  of  risk.  From  five-siilhs 
to  lUree-fourlhs  of  the  females  were  Eurusiani. 
The  annexed  T.  shows  how  the  raott.  came  out 


•  two  T.  fcr 


in  quinquennial  periods  : 
Thus  [he  mort.   was 


s  double,  and  in 
i   nearly  three  times  that  in  Eng, 
causes  assigned  were— (1)  marriage  at  14 
(3)  precocious  fecund  it  V. 

I860.— Mr.  A.  G.'Finlaison  prcscnlet!  I 
G^.  LifiAnnt^ .-— =-u_  .....,.,. 


Ag». 

Feeialea  E.  1.  1 

16-10 

26-30 
31-35 

32-50 

*3"40 

.It  : 

IS  i  w 


families  at  19  and  1 


,    .  _  J  the  Gov.  his  Xefiari  on  lit  Mt»l.  of  Iht 

_^.  ..  .wherein  he  extended  the  obs,  of  the  late  Mr,  John  Finlaison  down 

mostly  to  1856  The  general  results  of  these  T.  will  l>e 
reviewed  under  Gov.  Ankuitants,  Mort.  T.  for; 
but  we  here  propose  to  note  any  special  ilevelopmenls 
regarding  female  life.  The  total  males  under  oIjs,  was 
ii,H39  1  total  females  16,538.  The  two  groups  of  com- 
bined obs.  ^ve  the  annexed  as  the  expec.  of  life  foi 
each  sex.     M  r.  Finlaison  says  : 

llie  anneicd  T.  repreicnti  In  nearly  all  mpecu  tho  lanH 
fntUTti  at  IhoH  wbich  cbaracleii»d  the  T,  framed  u  yean 

out  life,  ;i<{er  tbe  age  of  lefancy ,  li  heavier  than  that  of  the  t«nale), 
AawailhecueinlfaeoldT.,  iial>o(howi  a  lemaoraty  increaie 

«o  heavy  ai  in  the  old  obi.:  for  the  per-cenlage  [mort.  p.c]  linot 
braiier  than  the  per-centage  a(  41  yean  of  age,  whereat  in  the 
old  obi.  it  wai  at  heavy  at  that  taking  place  at  48.    In  the,  new 

throld  r.  the  mon'.^d^inraiihei^ghtly°Iiom'lhe*£c»'menti'an^ 
age  of  *,  wbero  it  It  '571,  to  the  Uit  itated  period  of  lifr.  where 
the  per-centage  it '477-    But  in  the  new  T.  for  females,  tfau  mort. 

thai  the  minimum  mort.  occun  at  the  agei  o(  id  and  11  yean; 
while  1b  the  old  T.  the  mort.  alto  came  really  to  a  minimum  at 
the  ace  of  11  [ihA'— which  tbrrafore  would  teen  to  he  the  bctt 
age  at  which  to  telect  a  life  of  the  femalo  tea  for  intertion  in  ■ 
leate].  In  the  now  /r-u/r  T.  the  mort.  it  al  an  abtotute 
mininum  at  the  age  of  10 :  with  tbe  very  tiightett  ihadeof  increaio 
St  the  age  of  11.  Uut  in  the  natural  fnctiou  of  thli  T.,  at  dlt- 
tjngruiihed  by  tbe  fraction  produced  by  the  metbodt  already  de. 
scribed,  Ih*  minimnra  it  pnaititely  at  the  ace  of  11,  at  a  reference 
to  the  full  T.  in  the  Appendia  [lee  Gov.  Un  Ahhu..  Most.  T.  idj 
refemx'e  it  will  alto  be  aaen  that  the  minimuoi  mort.  takei  plao 


Age. 
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Male.. 

Female.. 

48-88 

53-28 

15 

45-S7 
41-85 

50-07 
4649 

3874 

43-'7 
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3615 

40-02 

30 

33  39 

36' 65 
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30 -IS 
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40 

J7'" 

29-91 

45 
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20-53 
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(a 
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65 
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70 
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700 

770 
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SM 

5-69 

85 

3'93 

4-17 

90 

2-78 

2-94 

95 

1-51 

1*57 

■  been  attributed  to  llr.  [John]  Finl, 


hmale  t.a,  nnw  mnl  furlkrr.  virtwily.  Iha»  to  affirm  that,  la/ar  m,  1,1  luid  atu, 
i^  fkatmftriaritytxistidlo  lla  txtrni  la<J  J^n  in  kh  Lijt  T. 
The  recent  inmligailDni  no  doabt  appear  to  thow  that  the  diiparity  between  the 

eipoc."  the  diiparity  at  thn 


.,_ .„-vtliganDni  no  doqbl  appe. 

of  male  and  female  Itfo  laid  down  by  Mr. 
nndilH-alinD.  Viewed  Ihronsh  the  meilim 
ascribed  to  the  females  in  youth  and  midd 
leiult  tendi  chiefly  to  thow  the  noceiiitT  of 
order  to  get  tho  true  proportion  of  deatbt. 


degree  of 

, Jon.    This 

lliaa  Id  aunbcrt,  in 
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lie  explains  this  by  stating  that  in  1823,  prob.  not  i6p.c.  of  the  sinking  fund /ema/g  life 
annuitants  inroUed  had  died  off,  "  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numbers  given  as  obs.  up  to 
I  Jan.  1826,  in  the  rep.  of  1829."  But  of  the  10,595  sinking  fund  female  life  annuitants 
observed  up  to  July,  1856,  60  p.c.  had  gone  off  by  death  in  a  lapse  of  48  years.  He 
adds ;  **  But  although  any  statement  of  the  diifcrence  of  the  mort  between  the  sexes 
stfms  rather  large  when  inewed  through  the  intervention  of  the  expec,  the  comparison  is 
reduced  to  a  better  outline  when  contemplated  through  the  more  practical  medium  of  the 
value  of  the  annu.'^  The  following  abstract  T.  of  4  p.c.  annu.  values  is  then  given  in 
proof: 


Age. 


Old  Observations — 4  p,  c. 


Males. 


Females. 


Differepce 
in  Year*! 
Purchase. 


13 
18 

2 

33 

43 
48 

58 

63 
68 

73 
78 

83 
88 

93 
98 


19*26 
1903 

18-34 
17*53 

16*67 
16*05 
15*24 
14*26 

13  01 
11*58 

10*26 

883 

7*33 
5*97 

4*45 
293 
1*65 

•93 


19*95 
19*89 

19*32 
18*78 

18-33 

17*79 
17*15 

16*46 

15*65 

14*63 

13*37 
11*89 

10*26 

8*5| 

5*41 
4*29 

2*77 

1*35 
•42 


•98 
1*25 
1*26 

1*12 
I'lO 
1*22 

1*39 
1*62 

1*79 
1*63 

1*43 

1*22 

•91 

•96 

1*36 

I'I2 

•42 


New  Observations — ^  p.c. 


Males. 


19*29 

18*97 
18*29 

17*59 
17*20 

16*78 

1608 

15*26 

14*29 

13-08 

11*75 

•II 

7*23 
5*8? 
446 
3*36 
2*44 
1*43 
•31 


Females. 


Difference 
in  Year's 
Purchase. 


19-89 

19*75 
19*24 

18*76 

18-30 

17*70 

I7"<x> 

l6'2I 

15*25 
14*13 

12*83 

"•35 

8*00 

6*29 
4*88 
362 
2*59 

1*54 
•31 


Age. 


I' 

2' 
2! 

3^ 

4J 

4^ 

5J 

5^ 
6' 

62 


ii 
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Mr.  Finlaison  continues  : 

From  this  comparison  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  high  vitality  returned  for  the 
female  sex  by  the  obs.  of  1823  is  contradicted  in  no  venr  violent  degree  by  the  further  and  more 
extended  obs.  of  i860.  The  ratios  of  the  values  of  the  life  annu.  to  the  one  sex  and  to  the  other  are, 
however,  more  steady  and  constant  in  the  new  obs.  than  in  the  old.  This,  too,  is  prob.  the  result  of 
an  experience  more  extended  in  point  of  time.  Whether  the  variance  of  the  new  and  old  obs.  as 
against  the  female  purchaser,  which  at  the  age  of  53  amounts  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  year's 
purchase  by  the  T.  now  in  use,  and  sinks  again  at  the  age  of  13  to  as  little  as  xoo">  parts  of  a  year's 
purchase,  or  about  4  days'  income,  is  substantial  enough  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  revision  of 
the  T.,  will  be  better  determined  after  a  direct  comnarison  of  the  value  of  the  annu.  in  respect  of 
each  sex  separately  by  the  old  T.  at  present  in  use,  ana  T.  deduced  from  the  recent  obs.    .    .    . 

The  comparisons  are  set  out ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  them ;  the  general 
results  appear  in  what  is  next  to  be  given  : 

The  variance  between  the  old  T.  and  the  new  is  venr  trifling  where  the  interests  of  the  male  sex  are 
in  question.  So  much  so  as  to  be  altogether  unworthy  of  serious  attention  of  either  the  vendors  or 
purchasers.  Where  the  female  sex  is  concerned,  however,  the  differences  are  of  more  importance. 
The  new  ohs.  has  a  tendency  to  show  thai  under  the  present  system  the  vitality  of  the  female  life 
annuitant  is  somewhat  too  highly  rated ;  and  that  although  such  modifications  in  the  charges  as 
might  be  made  on  this  are  would  not  be  of  very  great  moment  in  detail,  yet  that  a  change  firom  the 
present  rates  to  a  tariffmodificd  by  the  further  experience  obtained  in  the  last  35  years  would  in 
practice  prob.  affect  the  annu.  dealings  of  the  National  Debt  Office  to  some  extent.  Taken  in  the 
^oss,  the  sum  which  the  more  extensive  obs.  shows  to  be  unnecessary  to  secure  the  Gov.  against  loss 
IS  prob.  too  large  to  be  overlooked,  and  possibly  is  sufficiently  substantial  to  give  by  its  removal  add. 
inaucement  to  the  individual  annuitant  for  further  investment  of  capital  or  savings.  But  this  is  only 
a  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  present  investigation.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty  that 
a  further  obs.  of  the  female  annuitants,  taken  some  30  years  hence,  or  at  the  close  of  a  new  generation, 
may  not  restore  the  relative  superiority  of  the  female  sex  in  point  of  vitality  to  the  proportions  observed 
in  1822.    .    .    . 

//  f  jr  almost  certain  that  any  material  improvement  in  the  human  physical  constitution  will  be 
first  observed  in  the  diminution  of  the  infantile  and  the  female  mort.  The  greater  perils  of  life 
to  which  the  male  is  exposed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  civilized  existence  ma^  neutralize  his 
portion  of  the  general  improvement  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  but  with  the  female  it  is  different,  from 
the  nature  of  her  social  position.  Under  all  these  circumstance*  perhaps  the  time  has  now 
come  for  considering  whether  it  may  not  be  proper  to  submit  the  whole  subject  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury,  in  order  that  their  Lordships  may  determine  whether  the  T.  now  acted  upon  ibr  the  grant 
of  annu.  should  be  in  any  degree  modified. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Finlaison  assumed  it  as  a  principle  after  careful  obs.  that  above  the  age  of 
98  there  is  no  distinction  to  be  found  between  the  vitality  proper  to  the  male  sex  and  the 
vitality  proper  to  the  female  sex.  He  uses  the  following  argument  in  support  of  the 
greater  mort.  of  males : 
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The  sexes  are  not  created  in  equal  numbers.  For  cvcrv  20  females  there  are  produced  sz  males. 
But  no  fact  is  more  thoroug^hly  estab.  than  that,  whenever  the  pop.  is  counted,  the  females  are  present 
in  considerably  greater  number.  Makinf^  every  allowance  for  the  temporary  absence  of  a  part  of  the 
male  pop.,  such  a  result  could  not  fake  place  unless  the  sftvn^r  sex  were  subjected  to  a  higher  rate  of 
mort.f  and  died  off  much  faster  than  the  females.  Were  this  not  so,  and  did  not  the  m^es  by  their 
more  rapid  departure  from  the  world  subsequently  compensate  for  their  appearance  in  greater 
numbers  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  evident  that  they  would  more  and  more  preponderate  at  every 
successive  enumeration. 

The  more  general  aspects  arising  out  of  the  rep.  under  immediate  notice  will  be  given 
under  Gov.  Life  Annuitants,  Mort.  T.  for. 

Dr.  Fan,  reviewing  the  causes  of  death  in  E.  and  W.  in  i860,  says :  "The  difference 
in  the  liability  of  the  two  sexes  to  disease  is  due  in  some  cases  to  structure,  in  others  to 
occupation,  in  others  to  dress,  in  others  to  passion,  and  in  others  to  causes  which  are  at 
present  inappreciable."     We  propose  to  give  an  abstract  of  his  illustrations. 

The  zymotic  deaths  are  in  the  aggregate  nearly  equal  in  males  and  females : 
diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  and  metria  destroying  most  females ;  smallpox,  croup, 
carbuncle,  diarrhoea,  ague,  and  rheumatism  most  mades.  Metria  is  the  consequence  of 
child-bearing ;  and  males  are  prob.  more  exposed  than  females  to  the  poisons  of  ague 
and  rheumatism  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  fact  that  while  3769  boys 
under  5  years  of  age  died  of  whooping-cough,  4436  girls  died  of  the  same  disease  at  the 
same  age.  Syphilis  is  equally  fatal  to  males  (543)  and  to  females  (524).  The  deaths  of 
3  males  from  hydrophobia,  and  4  from  glanders,  may  be  traced  to  the  greater  exposure  of 
males  to  their  causes.     Of  gout  212  men  and  56  women  died. 

Delirium  tremens  killed  407  men,  and  50  women.  Intemperance  212  men,  106 
women ;  and  this  is  quite  in  conformity  with  what  is  shown  above  on  the  comparative 
temperance  of  English  women.  Women  have  a  greater  disposition  to  dropsy  than  men. 
And  while  2100  men  died  of  cancer,  4727  women  died  of  this  disease.  The  frequent  seat 
of  the  disease  in  the  uterus  and  in  the  breasts  explains  the  difference.  Women  were  also 
more  subject  to  consumption  than  men. 

The  excess  of  the  deaths  of  young  girls  of  the  age  of  15-20  is  1 142  annually.  These 
sad  deaths  may  be  partly  the  result  of  organization  :  but  many  of  them  are  silso  partly 
referable  to  tight  lacmg,  to  thin  shoes,  to  close  rooms,  and  to  the  want  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  Young  women  of  20-40  are  also  exposed  to  the  same  causes,  and  to  others 
incidental  to  their  condition. 

Scrofula,  tabes  mesenterica^  hydrocephalus,  cephalitis,  convulsions,  and  epilepsy,  or 
the  acute  diseases  of  the  brain  generally^  are  the  most  fatal  to  males ;  but  chorea  (St. 
Vitus*s  dance)  killed  26  males,  40  females. 

Aneurism  was  fatal  to  265  males,  103  fenxales.  The  large  arteries^  weakened  by 
deposits,  are  sometimes  ruptured  by  violent  exertions,  which  men  make  more  frequently 
than  women.  Asthma,  emphysema— strictly  from  enlarged  or  ruptured  air-^ells — is  also 
more  fatal  to  males  than  to  females.  The  greater  frecjuency  of  pneumonia  and  bronchitis 
in  male  than  in  female  children  under  5  years  of  age  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  excess  in 
the  mort.  of  boys  ;  but  it  cannot  at  present  be  explained  by  differences  of  structure ; 
neither  can  the  excess  in  the  deaths  of  males  by  pneumonia  at  nK)re  advanced  i^es.  The 
men  are,  however,  more  exposed  than  women  to  cold  weather. 

The  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  notably  perionitis  and  ascites^  aie  the  most 
fatal  to  women.  The  perionitis  of  the  registers  is  prob.  in  many  cases  the  result  of  child- 
bearing,  under  which  it  should  properly  be  returned.  The  diseases  of  the  kidney  and 
bladder,  including  stone,  are  more  than  twice  as  fatal  to  males  as  to  females.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  differences  of  the  urethra  in  the  sexes  ;  but  the  excess  of  the  deaths  of 
men  by  diabetes  shows  that  this  explanation  alone  is  insufficient.  IC4  males  and  25 
females  died  of  stone  in  the  bladder ;  346  males  and  190  females  of  diabetes.  The 
diseases  of  the  organs  of  generation  were  fatal  to"  40  men  and  to  1078  women,  including 
in  the  latter  case  244  deaths  by  ovarian  dropsy.  Phlegmon  is  most  common  to  males ; 
ulcer  to  females. 

More  boys  than  girls  die  of  malformation ;  the  evolution  of  the  males  is  more  elaborate, 
and  is  more  frequently  left  incomplete,  than  in  the  female.  Spina  bifida — firom  the 
unclosed  fissure  in  the  back  of  the  spine — is  most  frequent  in  females.  The  failure  in  the 
development  of  strength  and  nutritive  power  is  more  fre(^uent  in  males — of  whom  the  deaths 
of  14,170  were  ascribed  to  atrophy  and  debility — than  m  females,  12,756. 

Men  are  exposed  to  greater  dangers  in  their  daily  life  than  women  :  10,667  males  and 
4109  females  died  violent  deaths.  Of  the  deaths  by  accidental  fractures  and  contusions, 
4552  males  and  865  females  died  ;  of  those  by  accidental  drownings  1908  males  and  356 
females  died.  Bums  and  scalds  are  more  fatal  to  females  in  the  aggregate ;  but  in  the  nrst 
years  of  infancy,  when  the  dresses  of  both  sexes  are  equally  combustible,  the  boys  are 
more  frequently  burnt  and  scalded  than  the  girls,  who  are  cautious.  From  the  age  of  5 
to  10  twice  as  many  girls  as  boys  are  burnt ;  from  10  to  15  the  number  and  the  difference 
diminish  ;  at  15  and  up  to  45  the  exposure  of  men  to  fire  in  coal-mines  and  other  works 
is  greater  than  of  women  to  burning ;  after  55  many  women  are  burnt  to  death.  By 
lightning  and  poison  more  men  than  women  are  killed.  As  to  suicides,  there  were  375 
women  and  990  men.^ 
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lie  Supplement  to  Che  25th  Rep.  of  (he  Reg. -Gen.  conUin«d  the  following T.,  showing  the  average 
.  Qumber  of  deaths  of  malei  and  females  by  different  cauies  at  ceitaia  ages  lo  t, 000,000  deaths  of 
Es  and  1,000,000  deaths  of  r<;miles  from  all  causes  in  England  in  the  ten  years  1851-60 ; 
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The  first  portion  of  the  T.  may  be  read  thus  : — Of  I 
in  Eng.  ann.,  on  an  avenge  of  the  ten  jrears  1851-60, 
431,391  by  phthi^s,  80,599  by  diseases  of  the  lungs,  a 
part  of  the  T.  ai  for  fenuiles  may  be  rend  in  the  same  n 


,000,000  deaths  of  males  ageid  2}  and  under  3J 
■3,473  were  by  smallpox,  70,266  hy  typhni, 
od  10  on  for  the  other  diseasei.    The  second 
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This  same  Supplement  contained  some  valuable  details  regarding  the  mort.  of  females 
in  the  child-bearing  age.  The  age  of  25-35  represents  the  period  of  life  in  which  English 
women  bear  the  greatest  number  of  children,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  mort.  of  women 
at  that  age,  from  all  causes,  was  nearly  one  p.c.  ('992).  Arranging  the  eleven  divisions 
of  E.  and  W.  in  reference  to  this  point,  they  fall  in  the  order  shown  in  the  following  T.  : 


Registration  Divisions. 

1 

South- 
western. 

West 

Midland. 

South - 
Eastern. 

South 
Midland. 

• 

1 

• 

0 

North 
Midland. 

e' 

1 

0 

Monmouth- 
shire 
and  Wales. 

North- 
western. 

Average    ann. 
Mort.  p.c.  of 
Women  aged 
«-35.  in  the 
ten      Years 
1851-60 

•875 

•890 

•950 

•965 

•973 

•999 

1^37 

1*050 

x-o67 

x'07i 

z*zx4 

V                                         -—    ■   ■ 

Mean    -    '931 

Mean   ^    z*o68 

Absolutely  the  rate  of  mort.  by  childbirth  is  slightly  higher  (x)90)  among  women  of 
35-45,  than  it  is  ('089)  among  women  of  25-35,  although  at  the  younger  age  the  greater 
proportional  number  of  women  bear  children. 

The  women  of  London  (age  25-35)  stand  lowest  on  the  scale  of  mort.  ;  those  of  Lan- 
cashire Division  highest  In  general  the  mort.  is  lowest  in  the  Southern  and  highest  in 
the  Northern  and  Welsh  Divisions.  There  is  a  frequent  but  not  a  constant  relation 
between  the  rates  of  mort.  of  mothers  and  children.  In  the  five  divisions  where  the 
mean  mort.  of  women  was  *93i,  the  mort.  of  children  was  6*184 ;  ^  ^^  ^^^  divisions 
where  the  mort.  of  mothers  was  I  *o68,  the  mort.  of  children  was  6*969. 

Exclusive  of  certain  districts  in  which  large  lunatic  asylums  and  hospitals  disturb  the 
results,  there  are  58  districts  in  which  the  mort.  of  women  of  25-35  from  all  causes 
exceeds  1*200  p.c.  The  T.  on  the  opposite  page  (237)  displays  these  cases,  and  gives  in 
juxtaposition  tne  rates  of  mort.  among  males  and  females  at  the  various  ages  from  15  to  45. 

The  occupations  of  the  females  in  some  of  these  districts  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  high  mort.  shown.  Hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums,  when  included  in  the  returns 
under  notice,  are  marked  hy  their  initial  letters. 

The  census  of  the  U.S.,  i860,  showed  the  ann.  rate  of  mort.  p.c.  in  the  white  and 
coloured  pop.  on  the  average  of  the  10  years  1850  to  i860  to  have  been  as  follows : 


Whitb. 

COLOURBD. 

England — 

Mean 

10  years— 1851-60. 
1       Annual  rate  of 

Ages. 

North. 

South. 

North. 

South. 

Mort.  p.c. 

M.           F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

15-25 

*56o      -620 

1*007 

1-375 

• 

•  •  • 

1*169 

1*335 

•766 

796 

25-35 

2*169    2*470  '  2*077 

2*455 

''S^§ 

2143 

2'Il6 

2*197 

*957 
1248 

•993 

35-45 

I  330    I  -445  1  I  '883 

1783 

;  1*828 

1777 

1*905 

a*2oa 

1*215 

45-55 

2  202    2*001  1  2*544 

^'55^ 

2*710 

2*718 

2*687 

3-084 

1    '"725 

1*520 

55-65 

2120    1*866    3*117 

2*886 

3-541 ;  3199 

2*955 

2904 

3086 

2*701 

65-75 

4*080    3730    5*014 

4787 

5  081 '  4*416 

5*891    5629 

6*533 

5*866 

75-85 

6*480    6*010  1  6*862 

6513 

6*2881 5171 

6*505    6-039 

14*667 

13*434 

85-95 

8*730    8*400    8660 

8*213 

7*118'  6*598 

7*044   6*396 

31*008  '  28*956 

u?wds.}  ^'O"    9140  ^  8S9I 

5789 

5  789  :  5*829 

1 

4*696   4*167 

•  •  • 

•  ■« 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  reviewing  this  T.,  says,  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is  the  much 
smaller  decrement  in  each  decade  after  75  years  of  age  among  the  coloured,  both  male 
and  female,  and  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  than  amongst  the  whites.  Indeed, 
in  the  orig.  returns,  he  says,  the  blacks  living  to  whites  above  80  is  so  great,  while  from 
70  to  80  the  relative  number  sinks  so  suddenly,  that  it  is  manifest  the  latter  ages  have  been 
favoured  at  the  expense  of  the  decade  after  70.  The  blacks  living  at  80  to  90  are  given 
as  nearly  equal  to  the  whites  ;  but  at  90  to  100  the  males  arc  2^  times  as  numerous, 
and  the  females  i^  times ;  and  above  too  they  are  actually  ii  or  12  times  the  number 
of  the  whites.    This  matter  requires  further  investigation. 

1861. — There  was  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  :  On  the  Rate  of  Mort.  prevail- 
ing amongst  the  Families  of  the  Peerage  during  the  igth  Century;  the  joint  production  of 
Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Archibald  Day.  These  writers  say  : — **The  superior  longevity 
of  the  female  sex  having  long  been  well  known,  one  of  the  most  striking  results  of  the 
Combined  Experience  of  the  Assu.  Offices  [Experience  T.  No.  i]  was  that  the  mort 
amongst  assu.  females  was  greater  than  amongst  assu.  males.    Several  explanations  of  this 
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apparent  anomiily  have  been  offered,  none  of  them  very  satisfactory,  and  some  allogether 
flb-iurd  ;  but  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  mailer,  m  cannet  hdfi  lAiidaHg  that  the 
anomaly  dots  nut  riaily  aist  at  all"    They  then  proceed  to  state  their  reasons  for  airiTins 

Accorfinglo  TIr.  Farr'i  T.,  Ihi-  ninrt.  In  the  prriod  of  iBfancv  i>  Rienlrr  amone  boT)  tlim  girls; 
baveUieidviuitJigeQvir  Ihe-niJeBiollMtknJ  dsgm.    And  we  find  ihat  ihe  maukible  tenacity  of 

fcnule  life  in  old  leeio  far  aulweJKbi  the  grcaWr  mor*.  of 

child-be.rin(p*rioa.«  to  (iTolhBfeiiwlH  Ha  «!•*«»«•">-- - 

»h«ffl»l«  tbrooghoiil  IhewlolaoflbBT.     7-**w  «nr^/^ /™«i.(  »*J.  11.-.,-.-- ----.,     --.--_ 

Thoy  eihibil  tlw  inperior  viulity  of  frm.le.  la  la&ncj,  Ibdr  nmuklbla  tameity  of  life  in  "W /Bf. 
and  tbatirtalermoVl.  in  youlh  and  Ihc prime  of  life;  for.nolinthttaiHJinB  the  ahiiOTTiiilniort.flfnie 
ni»lct  beiwecn  the  ngfi  of  »  aad  JO,  it  will  be  foand  llial,  Uking  Ibe  entin^  period  from  5  10  ts  TL-an 
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of  age,  the  female  mort.  is  in  ezceta.  Bearing  these  peculiarities  in  mind,  it  was  certainly  some> 
what  startling  to  find,  on  referring  to  the  Combined  Experience  T..  that  the  female  mort.  in  the  decade 
70-79  was  both  so  great  absolutely,  and  so  much  in  excess  of  the  male,  especially  as  between  the 
ages  45  and  70  the  female  mort.  is  less. 

The  results  of  their  investigation  on  this  latter  point  we  have  already  given  in  our  hist. 

of  Exptrunce  T.  No.  i,  under  date  1 86 1.     They  add  : 

In  the  experience  of  the  EagU  the  female  mort  was  lower  than  the  male,  taking  all  ages  together ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  under  the  age  of  42,  it  was  considerably  in  excess.  And  it  must  not  be  foivotten 
that  the  average  period  of  obs.  of  each  life,  although  greater  than  with  the  Combined  Offices,  aid  not 
exceed  8A  years ;  so  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  obs.  were  continued  to  the  present  time, 
ike  greater  general  vitality  of  the  female  xex  would  be  still  more  apparent.    .    .     . 

Not  only  m  the  English  Life  T.,  but  also  in  the  obs.  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Healthy  Districts,  on 
assured  lives,  and  on  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  mort.  of  the  female  in  the  youthful  and  earlier  adult 
ages  is  found  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  male ;  and  in  f^ery  pub.  T.  of  Mort.  to  which  we  have 
been  able  to  refer,  excepting  onlv  Mr.  Finlaison*s,  and  the  Swedish  T..  the  mort.  of  the  female  is,  at 
particular  ages,  in  excess  of  that  of  the  male.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Finlaison's  results  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  b]^  the  prob.  that  a  lai|[e  proportion  of  the  females  in  his  obs.  are  unmarried, 
and  by  the  scantiness  of  his  materials  in  middle  life,  compared  with  their  abundance  at  the  older 
ag^.    .    .    . 

The  result  of  our  inquiries  on  this  particular  subject —the  comparative  mort.  of  the  sexes— has  been 
to  confirm  the  views  of  Dr.  Farr,  and  not  those  of  Mr.  Finlaison.  On  the  whole,  if  human  life  be 
divided  into  three  great  periods, — of  infancy,  maturity,  and  old  age, — the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favour 
of  the  general  conclusion,  that  at  the  two  extremes  the  mort.  of  the  female  sex  is  less,  and  at  the 
intervening  period  greater,  than  that  of  the  male ;  the  prob.  after-lifetime  being,  at  all  ages,  greater 
for  the  female. 

In  the  obs.  upon  which  the  T.  was  based  the  males  out- 
numbered the  females — *'a  greater  number  of  cases  in  the 
latter  sex  having  to  be  rejected  owing  to  deficiency  of  dates. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  circumstance,  the  results  of  the 
general  T.  would  have  been  even  more  favourable."  They 
then  proceed  to  summarize  the  results  of  their  inquiry,  and 
therem  they  say : 

The  information  obtained  upon  the  comparative  mort.  of  the 
sexes  leads  to  the  conclusions,  that  T.  of  Mort.  for  all  purposes  of 
life  assu.  should  be  derived  from  obs.  on  male  lives  chiefly,  or  ex- 
clusively ;  that  the  greater  vitality  of  the  female  will  not  justify 
siny  reduction  of  prem.  in  contracts  of  assu.,  because,  on  account 
of  the  large  proportion  of  pol.  that  are  suffered  to  lapse,  the 
greatest  amount  of  risk  will  usually  be  incurred  in  middle  life,  at 
iriiich  particular  period  the  female  mort.  is  greater  than  the  male. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  distinction  of  sex  is  of  serious  moment  in 
aJl  contracts  of  annu.,  immediate,  deferred,  and  contingent; 
because  in  those  cases  the  most  important  period  is  thai  of  oUi  age, 
where  the  distinction  between  the  mort.  of  the  sexes  is  most  marked. 
The  distinction  is  also  important  in  another  branch  of  our  pursuits, 
where  we  believe  it  is  frequently  overlooked— we  mean  in  the 
valuation  of  rev.  interests. 

We    now  reach  the  T.  and  shall  here  give  only  such 

abstracts  as  will   illustrate   the   results  regarding  female 

lives— the  full  T.  will  appear  under  Peerage,  Mort.  T. 

RELATING  TO. 

The  following  T.  shows  the  "ann.  mort  p.c."  for  females, 
first  at  quinquennial,  and  then  at  decennial  periods ;  and  the 
same  is  contrasted  with  other  well-known  T. ;  and  also  with  Peerage  males. 
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In  vol.  \x.'oi Assu.  Mag.  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  W.  Porter,  B.A.,  on  Finlaison's 
Gov.  T.,  and  on  the  Eng.  Life  T. ;  and  a  reply  to  the  same  by  Mr,  A.  H.  Bailey,  wherein 
many  points  of  importance  regarding  female  life  are  brought  into  prominence.  But  as  we 
have  already  reviewed  the  T.  there  under  consideration,  we  need  not  enter  upon  the 
discussion  here. 
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In  the  7th  Detailed  Rep.  of  the  Scottbh  Reg.-Gen.  returns  for  1861,  Dr.  Stark  deals 

with  the  child-bearing  risk  incident  to  female  life.     He  says  : 

From  the  age  of  15  the  women  begin  to  marry,  and  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  superadded 
dangers  of  childbirth  would  in  the  child-bearing  ages  (15-45)  have  raised  the  female  death-rate  higher 
than  the  male.  But  a  7  years'  result  proves  that  in  Scot,  the  female  death-rate  of  these  ages  is  lower 
than  the  male  death-rate.  Thus  in  every  xo,ooo  persons  of  each  sex  at  each  age,  only  65  females  but 
78  males  die  ann.  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20;  80  females  but  99  males  die  ann.  between  the  ages 
of  20  and  30 ;  100  females  but  106  males  die  ann.  between  the  ages  of  30  and  40 ;  while  only  x  16  females 
but  Z38  males  die  ann.  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50.  Thi*s  al every  one  0/ these  ages  females  die  in 
snutller  proportions  than  males. 

One  of  the  offices  which  first  followed  the  teachings  of  exp.  in  regard  to  female  insured 
life  was  the  National  Prfnndenty  which,  in  a  prosp.  issued  about  1 801,  announced  that  its 
charge  for  the  ins.  of  female  lives  was  a  small  addition  upon  that  charged  for  male  lives  ; 
while  the  rates  for  annuities  depending  on  the  lives  of  females  were  less  than  for  similar 
benefits  on  the  lives  of  males.  This  latter  feature  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  offices 
generally,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  Gov.  office. 

In  1861  Dr.  J.  C.  Steele,  M.D.,  Sup.  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Lond.,  read  before  the  Statis- 
tical So.  a  paper  :  Numerical  Analysis  of  the  Patients  treated  at  Gu)^s  Hospital  for  the  last 
Seven  Years^from  1854  to  1861.  [Statis,  Joum.  xxiv.  p.  374.]  The  writer  says  :  **It  will 
be  observed  that  the  results  of  treatment  are  in  each  department  [medical  and  surgical] 
more  favourable  in  the  case  of  females  than  males,  in  consequence  of  the  less  liability  of  the 
former  to  attacks  of  acute  disease,** 

1862. — The  £ng.  Reg. -Gen.  in  his  25th  Rep.  reviews  the  mort.  of  males  and  females 
at  the  various  periods  of  life,  and  says :  **  Women  of  the  age  of  15  and  under  45  were  cut 
off  in  great  numbers  in  the  cholera  years."  For  further  information  on  this  subject  see 
our  art  Cholera,  Asiatic  ;  and  aUo  Epidemics,  under  dates  1864  and  1866. 

Dr.  Stark,  in  the  8th  Detailed  Rep.  of  the  Scottish  Reg. -Gen.,  reviewing  the  deaths  of 
1862,  returns  to  the  subject  of  the  relative  mort.  of  males  and  females,  and  says  thereon : 

It  Is  now  an  estab.  fact,  that  in  this  country  males  are  cut  off  in  a  higher  proportion  than  females, 
and  that  the  ratio  of  that  higher  death-rate  in  the  males  is  nearly  constant  from  year  to  year.  Thus 
in  1862  males  died  at  the  rate  of  227  deaths  in  every  xo^ooo  males  living,  while  females  were  only  cut 
off  in  the  proportion  of  209  deaths  in  a  like  pop.  of  females.    An  8  years'  average  gives  the  ann. 

{>roportion  of  2189  male  deaths  in  every  100,000  males,  but  only  2002  female  deaths  in  every  100,000 
emales.  The  ann.  difference  between  the  male  and  female  death-rate  is  therefore  nearlv  the  same 
year  after  year :  being  about  0*18  of  a  per-centage  in  favour  of  the  female  life;  or,  in  other  words, 
about  x8  more  men  die  ann.  in  every  10,000  males  than  women  die  in  every  xo,ooo  females.  It  is 
Interesting  to  note  that  in  £ng.  the  difference  between  the  mort.  of  the  males  and  females  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  Scot.,  viz.  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  females  of  o'i7  of  a  per-centage ;  %o  that  it 
may  be  assumed  as  an  ascertained  fact  that  over  the  whole  of  Britain  the  female  mort.  is  less  than 
that  of  the  male. 

1863. — In  the  paper  by  Mr.  Jardine  Henry  on  Mort.  T.,  an  abstract  of  which  appeared 
in  voL  xi.  of  Assu.  Mag.,  attention  is  called  to  the  extent  of  superiority  of  female  over 
male  longevity,  as  brought  out  in  the  various  T.  referred  to  in  that  art.  This  author's 
views  on  the  question  have  already  been  noticed  under  date  1859  in  thb  art. 

1864. — English  Life  T.  No.  3,  by  Dr.  Farr,  was  pub.  this  year.  In  our  hist,  of  that 
T.  we  have  already  given  its  main  results  for  females  as  well  as  for  males — some  of  its 
columns  being  of  great  interest.  The  following  comparative  results  of  the  3  English  T., 
for  Females,  will  1^  useful.  A  corresponding  T.  for  Males  is  given  at  p.  532,  VoL  II.  of 
this  work.     Money  values  calculated  at  3  p.c. 
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The  Reg.-Gen.  says,  25th  Rep.  1864 :  The  mort.  of  the  two  sexes  differs  considerably 
at  different  ages  ;  thus  in  the  first  5  years  of  life  the  excess  of  mort.  among  boys  over  that 
of  girls  is  in  the  ratio  of  7*216  and  6*216  or  I  p.c. ;  in  the  next  period  it  is  only  slightly 
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in  excess  ;  but  from  the  age  of  lo  to  25  and  35  the  young  women   die  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  young  men,  the  cause  of  which  it  is  important  to  investigate  ;  at  the  age 
of  45  and  upwards,  the  women  die  at  a  lower  rate,  and  live  longer  afterwards  than  men. 
Tktu  results  wtre  drawn  from  the  ceftsus  returns  of  the  three  censuses  <y  1841,  51,  and  61. 

The  6th  Rep.  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  pub.  1864,  gives  some  remark- 
able instances  of  the  increased  mort.  of  females  following  in-door  employments  in  certain 
districts  of  the  country;  and  thus  throws  light  upon  the  T.  of  localities  showing  an  undue 
mort.  for  females  given  under  date  i860  in  this  art. — See  Lung  Diseases. 

The  fever  epidemic  in  Scotland  this  year  cut  off  per  1000  of  each  sex  of  the  pop.  169 
males,  and  but  only  154  females. 

1866. —  Mr.  John  Mann,  one  of  the  medical  examiners  of  the  Brit,  Empire  Mut,  pub. 
A  Contribution  to  the  Medical  Statistics  of  Life  Assu.^  with  Hints  on  the  Selection  of  Lvves, 
The  author,  noticing  the  existence  of  localities  wherein  the  mort.  of  female  lives  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  male  lives,  not  of  the  gen.  pop.  only,  but  of  the  males  of  the  same 
district,  says : 

The  conclusions  of  actuaries  are  no  doubt  correct,  as  deduced  from  the  vast  mass  of  all  ages,  sexes, 
occupations,  and  localities,  which  forms  the  basis  of  their  calculation.  But  it  is  a  fnatter  of  grave 
importance  to  life  (usu.  cos.  to  be  more  familiar  with  the  waves  ivhich  rise  above, or  fall  beloTV^  tltisdead 
level  of  the  ocean  of  life,  for  it  is  in  these  more  stortny  latitudes  thai  the  path  of  their  voyage  lies. 

This  is  in  his  preface.  When  we  reach  the  body  of  his  work,  he  speaks  on  the 
authority  of  the  experience  of  his  particular  office,  which  had  in  its  earlier  years  accepted 
female  lives  at  a  lower  scale  of  prems.  than  male  lives.  From  this  cause  prob.  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  especially  to  this  point,  and  we  must  therefore  carefully  note 
the  following : 

Almost  all  the  cases  of  female  life  assu.  are  made  upon  the  lives  of  wives.  Apart  from  the  moral 
objection  to  this  kind  of  life  inf.,  we  see  there  is  also  the  commercial  objection,  partly  from  their 
occupation  being  in -doors,  partly  from  their  greater  liability  to  death  from  some  causes  which  arc  not 
known  to  the  other  sex,  such  as  parturition  ;  partly  from  the  greater  mort.  of  parturition  and  its  im- 
mediate consequences,  upon  that  class  of  females  who  are  generally  included  amongst  female  insurers. 
Partly  perhaps  from  the  greater  sensitiveness  and  exposure  of  the  married  female  to  coldness,  neglect, 
anxiety  or  ill-usage  on  the  part  of  the  husband, — and  the  larger  share  which  falls  to  her  lot  in  the 
labour  of  watching  over  infantile  diseases,  from  loss  of  sleep,  and  from  various  sufferings  connected 
with  the  res  angus/a  domi  Ithe  straitened  circumstances]  of  domestic  life. 

])ut  whatever  be  the  causes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  not  only  the  mort.  of  this  class 
from  phthisis  is  high,  but  that  it  occurs  at  an  earlier  period  of  lite  than  in  the  other  sex,  so  that  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  joint  assu,  upon  the  lives  of  husband  and  wife  should  be  at  all  encouraged. 

In  1865  Dr.  Theodor  Wittstein,  Act.  of  i}^t  Hanover  Y..  Ins.  Co.,  made  known  the 
results  of  an  investigation  in  the  mort.  exp.  of  that  Co.  during  a  period  of  34  years, 
1831-2  to  1864-5  ;  and  in  this  T.  the  mort.  of  the  sexes  is  distinguished,  but  neither  the 
expec.  of  life  nor  the  mort.  p.c.  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  useful  for  comparison  here. 

1866. — The  pop.  of  the  U.K.,  including  the  islands,  was  estimated  at  14, 775, 810  males 
and  15,553,397  females.  England  differs  from  other  countries  of  Europe  in  this  respect : 
it  has  250,356  men  in  the  army,  navy,  and  merchant  service  abroad,  on  the  seas,  and  in 
English  possessions.  This  leaves  14,525,454  males  at  home  against  15,553,397  females. 
The  females  exceed  the  males  in  the  U.K.  by  1,027,943.  After  deilucting  the  men 
abroad  having  English  homes,  the  number  is  reduced  to  777,587  women.  The  propor- 
tionate number  is  greatest  in  Scotland,  least  in  Ireland. 

Nevertheless,  says  Dr.  Farr,  if  our  calculation  be  correct,  the  men  must  be  somewhere 
in  existence  ;  and  in  fact,  in  America  and  in  Australasia  alone,  at  the  last  census  the 
males  found  exceeded  the  females  nearly  by  a  million  (972,530).  Allowing  for  the  share 
of  other  nations  in  the  surplus,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  men,  of  which 
the  777,587  women  at  home  complete  the  calculated  couples.  The  men  are  in  New- 
foundland, New  Brunswick,  Canada,  Australasia,  and  the  U.S.,  whither  the  women  have 
hitherto  hesitated  to  sail  from  home  across  the  ocean  ;  but  with  constant  magnetic  com- 
munication, commercial  intercourse,  and  the  intimate  union  of  the  people  on  both  sides 
of  the  seas,  the  equilibrium  of  the  sexes  cannot  fail  in  the  end  to  be  re-established. 

In  vol.  X.  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Centrale  de  St^itistiquCy  pub.  (1866)  under  the 
authority  of  the  Belgian  Gov  ,  M.  Quetelet,  assisted  by  M.  Heuschling  and  other  zealous 
and  enlightened  officials,  brought  together  a  summary  of  the  leading  facts  and  explanations 
of  the  method  in  which  the  Censuses  are  taken  in  different  countries.  The  comparisons 
relate  chiefly  lo  the  pop.  returns  for  1 861.  In  T.  A  (appendix)  is  given  the  total  number 
of  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  of  the  principal  countries  in  Europe  ;  the  extent  of  surface 
in  hectares  ;  tlie  proportion  of  females  to  looo  males,  and  the  number  of  hectares  to  every 
1000  inhabitants.  It  thus  appears  in  the  pop.  of.  Europe  amounting,  about  the  year  1861, 
to  278,577,000,  that  in  countries  in  which  the  sexes  were  distinguished,  the  number  of 
males  was  125,521,000,  and  females  127,365,000,  or  1015  females  to  1000  males.  The 
extremes  of  difference  were  found  in  Saxe  Coburg^  which  showed  1077  females  to  lOOO 
males  ;  and  in  Greece^  which  to  looo  males  had  only  916  females.  The  countries  which 
contained  the  smaller  proportion  of  females  according  to  these  returns  were  Italy^ 
Belgium^  the  Roman  States^  and  Greece. 

In  the  Supplcmefttary  Rep.  on  the  Mort.  E.xpcricnce  of  the  Scottish  Equitable  Life  Assu. 
So.  from  1 83 1  to  1864,  by  Dr.  Robertson,  printed  1866,  occurs  the  following  : 
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It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  decennial  period  of  life,  commencing  at  25  and  terminating  with  34, 
the  mort.  of  females  has  been  found  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  of  males  assured ;  and  even 
slightly  to  exceed  the  mort.  of  females  in  all  £n^.,  as  stated  in  Dr.  Farr's  roost  recent  and  most 
valuable puby  the  Engitsh  LifcT.  No.  3.  When  it  is  considered  that  assu.  offices  have  in  their  favour 
the  benent  of  "  selection,"  this  mort.  among  females  is  at  first  sight  a  little  startling.  It  is  not  here 
pointed  out  for  the  first  time;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Farr  m  his  Rep.  to  the 
Keg.-Gen.  of  Eng. ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  brought  out  by  the  well -known  T. 
J^xperitHce  No.  i].  It  is,  however,  at  variance  both  with  popular  belief  and  with  Mr.  Finlaison'a 
T.  employed  in  the  sale  of  Gov.  Annu.  Upquestionably  it  has  been  observed  in  the  experience  of  the 
5*.  Equitable,  and  is.  I  think,  susceptible  of  satisfactory  explanation.  For  it  appears  to  be  well 
ascertained  that  the  death-rate  of  married  women  is,  at  the  earlier  period  of  chila-bearing  life  (and 
of  course  between  25  and  34),  far  higher  than  the  death-rate  of  males  at  corresponding  a^es ;  indeed, 
so  strong  is  the  influence  of  this  preponderance,  that  the  ann.  mort.  of  all  females,  married  and  un- 
married, exceeds  that  of  all  males  between  25  and  34.  But  beside,  the  ratio  of  married  to  single 
females  is  at  the  child-bearing  ages,  and  indeed  at  all  ajj;es,  far  greater  among  the  assured  than 
aunong  the  gen.  pop.  Consequently  it  need  cause  no  surprise  to  find  that  between  25  and  34,  a  higher 
rate  of  mort.  prevails  among  females  assured  than  among  males  assured. 

Of  173  females  whose  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  experience  of  this  So.,  165  or 
95K  P*^*  ^ci'c  ''married  or  widows"  ;  while  of  20  insured  females  who  died  aged  25 
and  under  35,  18  or  90  p.c.  were  "married  or  widows."  Dr.  Robertson  considers  that 
these  relative  numbers  appear  sufficiently  to  explain  the  exceptionally  high  death-rate 
among  the  female  members  of  this  So.  who  had  died  at  ages  between  25  and  34,  both 
inclusive.  "As  for  the  mort.  among  females  at  more  advanced  ages,  the  So.'s  T.  show 
it  to  have  been  decidedly  lower  than  that  of  males  at  corresponding  ages— an  obs.  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  statis.  of  the  gen.  pop. "    Finally  : 

The  slight  excess  of  the  figures  expressing  the  average  ann.  mort.  of  females  at  all  ages  above 

circum- 

„  females 

than  amonp;  males.    A  slight  examination  of  the  T.  in  which  the  sexes  are  distinguished  will  serve 
to  verify  this  last  statement. 

1867. — Mr.  W.  M.  Makeham  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act  an  able  paper,  On  the 
Law  of  Mort.;  wherein  the  "force  of  mort."  in  regard  to  male  and  female  life  is  ex- 
amined with  great  care.  We  shall  find  it  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  paper  under 
Force  of  Mort. 

1860. — The  investigations  which  resulted  in  the  pub.  of  Experience  T.  No.  2,  in  1869, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  a  detailed  hist.,  brought  to  light  some  add.  facts  regard- 
ing female  lives.  The  total  number  of  female  lives  then  under  separate  obs.  was  16,604, 
and  these  were  healthy  lives  only.  In  the  diseased  class,  as  also  with  lives  exposed  to 
extra  risk  from  climate  and  9ccupation,  the  sexes  were  not  distinguished. 

A  series  of  interesting  obs.  were  made  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  selection  on  female 
lives.    These  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  notice  under  Selection,  Effect  of. 

Comparing  the  mort.  of  males  and  females  together  in  quinquennial  groups  of  ages,  we 
find  that  under  i^^  years  of  age  the  female  mort,  is  greatly  in  excess^  descending  after  age 
25  from  about  70  to  40,  30,  20  p.c.  excess  for  each  successive  quinquennial  period  of  male 
life,  till  it  is  nearly  equal  at  45-49  ;  then  about  10,  15,  and  20  p.c.  respectively  less  than 
the  next  three  quinquennial  periods  of  male  life,  till  age  65.  This  position  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  T. : 


Mort,  px,  of  Healthy  Male  and  Female  Lives  Compared, 

Ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Differences, 
being  excess 

Ages. 

Male. 

Female. 

Differences, 
being  excess 

(X) 

(a) 

(i)            (2) 

j 

(I) 

(2) 

(1)           (a) 

15  to  19 

•47 

•86 

•39 

60  to  64 

3-48 

2*86 

•62       ... 

20   „    24 

•69 

•85 

•16 

65  »  69 

5-02 

4*37 
6*84 

65       ... 

25    »    29 

•69 

I'I5 

•49 

70  „   74       7*33 

49      ... 

30  »   34 

•82 

113 

•3> 

'^••i 

II'OO 

10-66 

•34      ... 

35  „   39 

•95 

I '21 

•26 

16*52 

12*51 

4*01 

40  „  44 

1*07 

1*28 

•21 

1  85  „  89 

22*35 

22*82 

•47 

45  i>   49 

1-36 

I '39 

•03 

90  »»   94 

3273 

22*68 

10-05      — 

50  „   54 

174 

1*57 

•17 

95  n   99 

5455 

33*33 

21*22      ... 

55  »,   59 

2 '40 

2 -02 

•38      ... 

The  Committee  point  out  that  **  if  the  numbers  of  females  assured  were  sufficiently 
great,  this  excess  of  mort.  at  the  ages  under  50  would  very  seriously  affect  the  profits  of  an 
office  in  its  early  periods^  and  would  be  scarcely  compensated  by  the  lower  rate  of  mort.  at 
the  higher  ages." 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  mort.  among  females  generally  by  this  T.  is  much  less,  at  all 
ages,  than  under  Experience  T.  No.  i— females.  It  is,  however,  much  in  excess  of  the 
Peerage  rates  (Bailey  and  Day)  until  ages  55-65  ;  and  again  exceeds  it  considerably  from 
age  65  to  the  end  of  the  T.  It  is  also  at  nearly  all  ages  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Gov.  Annuitants  (Finlaison). 
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At  the  age  of  40  a  comparison  of  the  healthy  female  T.  with  that  for 
lives  shows  nearly  the  same  decrement:  7544  of  the  former,  and  7574  of  the  latter 
remaining,  against  8223  healthy  males  out  of  10,000  assumed  to  enter  at  age  10.  But 
after  that  age  the  diseased  lives  rapidly  diminish  by  death,  being  reduced  to  2785  at  age 
70,  whilst  the  healthy  females,  3799,  are  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  healthy  nwiles, 
3793.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  T.  for  female  lives,  as  also  that  for  discaicd 
lives,  were  rendered  liable  to  fluctuations  from  the  relatively  small  number  of  obs. 

In  the  expec.  of  life  the  improvement  in  the  latter  part  of  female  life  tells  so  much, 
that  though  at  age  10  the  female  expec.  is  only  48*2,  whilst  that  of  healthy  males  is  50*3  ; 
yet  at  age  30  the  expec.  is  nearly  the  same  for  both  sexes,  34 '6  and  34*7  ;  and  after  that 
age  the  female  cx{)ec.  is  considerably  higher  at  all  ages. 

In  the  T.  of  male  and  female  lives  combined,  under  the  age  of  55  Experience  T.  No,  3 
differs  very  little  from  Experience  T.  No.  I — both  being  considerably  below  the  Car/isle 
T.  From  age  55  to  the  end  of  the  T.,  Experience  T.  No.  2  is  more  fevourablc  than 
Experience T,  No.  i:  being  about  5  p.c.  less  at  all  ages;  but  at  all  ages  above  50  it 
exceeds  the  Carlisle^  except  at  ages  60-64,  where  it  is  somewhat  less. 

The  following  tables,  together  with  the  T.  given  under  Experience  T.  No.  2,  will 
elucidate  all  these  points. 

Comparison  of  Ann*  A  fort,  p.c. 


Healthy  Lives. 
'    Male  and  Female. 

Females 

ONLY. 

Healthy  Lives. 

Gov. 

Annutiann^ 

Exp, 
No.  2. 

Exp. 
No.  X. 

Carlisle 

Experience 
No.  2. 

Experience 
No.  I. 

Peerage. 

A.  G. 

Finlaison. 

A.gt%. 

T. 

No.  of  Entrants. 
146,847      62,537 

Number  of  Entrants. 

16,604 

4202 
Annual  X 

3252 
[ort.  p.c. 

16,538 

1 

<             Annual  Mort. , 

p.c. 

15  to  19 

!       '54 

71 

•68 

;    76 

•02 

-88 

-81 

20  —  24 

71 

75 

70 

•85 

2-01 

79 

•86 

25  —  29 

1       73 

•80 

•82 

ri8 

1-35 

-92 

•83 

30—34 

•«5 

•88 

l^OI 

113 

1-56 

•86 

•98 

35-39 

•97 

•97 

1-09 

I -21 

I  59 

•98 

I -01 

40  —  44 

j       109      1       I'lO 

1-41 

1-29 

1^46 

1        1*22 

1*05 

45—49 

.     1*36    i     I '36 
1 72    ■     I  'So 

I  44 

1*39 

1^69 

1        '"4 

1-25 

50  —  54 

1-52 

1*57 

1-85     1 

136 

''55 

55-59 

^35 

248 

2'20 

202 

2-6i 

2-07 

I  80 

60—^64 

3'38 

3-52 

3*68 

2-86 

2*94 

302 

2  36 

65-69 

490 

5H 

445 

4*37 

4^82 

396 

3-76 

70  —  74 

723 

7*54 

697 

684 

6-89 

5*55 

5*44 

75  —  79 

IO'92 

1 1  03 

10-54 

IO-66 

15-67 

642 

790 

80—84 

1544 

i6x)i 

13-86 

12-51 

21  05 

10-89 

11-03 

85-89 

22*50 

2346 

19-92 

22 '82 

1 

•  •  • 

13-52 

1927 

90  —  94 

2965 

37*43 

28-61 

22-68 

i 

1 

■  •  • 

•  •  « 

The  reader  must  now  continue  on  to  the  two  tables  which  for  typographical  reasons 
we  give  on  pp.  244 — 247. 

In  a  preliminary  discussion  on  the  results  of  this  T.  opened  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  at 

the  Inst,  of  Act.,  1869,  Dr.  Farr  said : 

I  will  Just  make  one  remark  about  the  mort.  of  females,  as  it  is  a  sort  of  medical  subject  which,  I 
think,  Mr.  Brown  has  not  fully  explained.  I  know  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  of  offices  to  assure 
women  who  arc  actually  j>regtiant,  and  I  think  it  is  pretty  certain  that  prepiancy  does  increase  the 
risk  on  female  lives.  V\  ith  regard  to  the  whole  pop.  of  France,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mort.  of 
women  at  child-bearing  ages  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  males.  Are  women  who  are  ana. 
^hilc  in  a  state  of  pregnancy  thrown  into  the  general  mass,  or  are  thev  distinguished  in  anyway? 
The  President :  We  have  no  means  of  knowing.  These  returns  are  merely  those  of  persons  accepted. 
and  we  have  not  the  medical  returns  before  us.  If  they  had  been  charged  an  extra  rate,  they  would 
have  come  amongst  the  diseased  lives.  I  think,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  they  were  all  excluded  - 
from  the  healthy  lives.  I  see  the  gentleman  here  who  assisted  us  in  the  work — Mr.  Hopkinson— 
perhaps  he  can  tell  us.  Mr.  Hopkinson :  There  were  about  120  cases  charged  extra  for  pregnancy, 
and  they  were  not  included  at  all ;  they  were  not  classed,  but  thrown  away  entirely.  These  were  the 
only  cases  in  which  we  had  the  means  of  distinguishing  whether  the  females  were  pregnant  or  not. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Sprague  snid :  **  It  is  a  very  important  question  how  we  shall  deal  with 
them,  whether  we  must  decline  to  take  them  at  all  under  a  certain  age,  or  whether  we 
should  follow  the  example  of  our  American  cousins,  and  charge  all  women  of  child- 
bearing  age  an  extra  ann.  prem.  of  a  half  p.c,  which  seems  a  rather  extreme  measure." 

Some  other  remarks  of  Mr.  Sprague,  as  also  the  obs.  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey,  we  have 
already  given  in  our  hist,  of  the  T. 
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Mr.  Brown,  by  way  of  reply,  said  : 

Mr.  Spragnie  asks  a  question  with  regard  to  female  lives,  and  he  stated  that  the  American  offices 
charge  a  half  p.c.  during  the  child-beanng  period.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  half  p.c.  in  many  cases 
will  be  sufficient,  for,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  this  experience,  it  started  at  70  p.c.  higner  than  msile  life, 
and  only  descended  to  an  equality  at  the  middle  period,  which  is  about  45  years  of  age,  when  child- 
bearing  ceases.  Therefore,  half  p.c.  will  scarcely  bo  sufficient.  I  imagine  that  a  half  p.c.  on  the  sum 
aasa.  is  not  70  p.c.  upon  the  male  life  prem.,  even  at  the  young  periods  of  life ;  and  though  it  gradually 
descends,  even  a  much  higher  rate  will  be  required,  supposing  that  that  is  the  only  risk  to  which  we  are 
exposed  in  selecting  female  lives.  I  am,  however,  very  much  disposed  to  think  that  there  is  another 
great  disadvantage  in  the  selection  of  female  lives,  and  that  is  found  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
undergo  the  same  careful  medical  examination  that  males  do,  and  it  is,  in  fact^  very  difficult  to  obtain 
the  proper  kind  of  medical  examination  at  all.  I  think  also  that  we  are  too  indifferent  about  obtaining 
those  specific  answers  from  friends  in  a  sufficiently  detailed  form ;  so  that  wo  are  rttj  mttch  under 
the  necessity  of  accepting  these  lives  without  full  information  being  obtained. 

Dr.  Adams  Allen,  in  his  Medical  Examinations  for  Ufe  Ins,  5th  ed.  1869,  gives  ns, . 
under  head  of  "  Female  Applicants,''  some  of  the  views  entertained  regarding  the  ins.  of 
female  lives  in  the  U.S.: 

Although  some  cos.  decline  all  female  risks,  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  taken  together,  thinr  are  equally 
eligible  as  those  of  males.  As  before  remarked,  even  the  child-bearing  period  does  not  bring  to  them 
a  mort.  materially  preponderant  over  that  of  males  of  similar  age.  Indc«d,  if  anything,  the  exposures 
and  vicissitudes  to  which  males  arc  ordinarily  subjected,  during  the  active  years  of  adult  lite,  more 
than  balance,  in  fatal  results,  the  incidents  of  the  female  life  during  this  period. 

Certain  anatomical  differences  with  regard  to  the  height,  weight,  chest  measurement,  and  capacity 
have  previously  been  noted.    [Human  Booy,  Proportions  of.] 

There  is,  numerically,  a  greater  proportion  of  nervous  temperaments,  and  the  modes  of  life  more 
frequently  expose  to  the  evils  of  dencient  ventilation  and  sedentary  habits.  But  to  these  their  systems 
become  accustomed,  by  well  known  physiological  laws,  so  that  not  as  deleterious  results  are  produced 
as  would  be  in  the  male. 

The  regularity  andperfection  of  the  menstrual  function  is  to  be  ascertained ;  it  being  remembered  that 
individual  peculiarities  in  this  respect  are  to  be  weighed  rather  in  their  relation  to  the  general  health 
than  with  reference  to  exact  rules.  If  there  is  good  health  otherwise,  irregularities  in  the  menstrual 
function  scarcely  impair  the  risk.  But  at  the  climacteric  neriod,  the  cTifficulties  incident  to  the 
cessation  of  the  function  roust  be  carefully  inquired  after.  This  is  an  objectionable  time  to  insure ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  notable  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  or  evidences  of  local  disease,  the 
party  need  not  be  declined.  An  aiucmic  or  chlorotic  condition,  or  signs  of  the  cancerous  cachexia, 
will  exclude. 

^  Primary  gestation  impairs  the  risk,  but,  if  this  proceed  without  difficulty  or  danger  to  its  termina- 
tion, subsequent  pregnancv  need  not  be  consider^  as  adding  to  the  risk.  Statistics  are  said  to  show 
that  the  mort.  firom  first  labours  and  ensuing  puerperal  fever  is  about  twice  that  of  all  ensuing 
labours  up  to  the  ninth ;  after  the  ninth,  the  danger  is  increased  with  each  succeeding  pregnancy  and 
parturition.  Whether  the  proportion  is  closely  approximated  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  general 
troth  of  the  proposition. 

He  then  enters  upon  the  consideration  of  '*  labours  requiring  instrumental  assistance," 

"emaciation  and  exhaustion  during  lactation,"  and  other  questions  which  most  obviously 

present  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  medical  men ;  but  we  do  not  propose  to  follow 

them.    He  adds : 

The  facts  with  regard  to  the  transmissibility  of  hereditary  diseases,  insanity,  etc.,  in  certain 
instances,  rather  to  the  females  than  the  males  of  the  family^  and  vice  versd,  may  have  weight  in 
deciding  upon  the  risk. 

1870. — In  vol.  xvi.  of  Assu.  Mag:  (p.  43)  is  contained  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Day's  T. 
for  females  of  the  British  Peerage,  adjusted  by  Dr.  T.  M.  Thiele,  of  Copenhagen  ;  and  on 
p.  iiS  of  the  same  vol.  will  be  found  some  explanations  by  the  same  learned  authority  of 
his  process. 

About  this  date  (1870)  the  JVnv  York  Life  issued  to  its  agents  the  following  circular : 

Our  past  exp.  in  ins.  on  the  lives  of  females  has  proved  that  our  present  rates  are  not  remunerative, 
aund  the  proportion  of  deaths  under  such  pol.,  compared  wiUi  ins.  on  the  lives  of  males,  has  caused  us 
to  re-consider  the  rates  for  pols.  on  Uie  lives  of  women.  We  have  decided  that  on  all  such  risks  in 
future  we  will  charge  z  p.c.  extra,  and  grant  such  insurances  only  on  our  ten-jrears'  non-forfeiture 
olans.  We  inclose  an  additional  form  to  be  filled  by  the  Co.'s  medical  examiner  in  above  cases. 
You  are  requested  to  attend  strictly  to  the  above  new  regulation  in  transmitting,  in  future,  any  appli- 
cations on  tne  lives  of  females. 

By  the  U.S.  census  of  1870  it  appeared  that  1080  males  committed  suicide  as  against 
385  females. 

1871. — At  the  census  of  E.  and  W.  this  year  the  females  enumerated  were  11,653,332, 
the  males  11,058,934 — giving  an  excess  of  594,398  women  at  home ;  the  men  of  the  cor- 
responding ages  to  the  extent  which  their  numbers  had  not  been  reduced  by  the  higher 
mort  prevailing  among  males  being  on  the  continent,  in  the  colonies,  or  in  foreign  lands. 
To  100,000  women  of  all  ages  there  were  94,900  men  at  home.  The  proportion  of  men 
to  women  at  home  was  thus  less  than  at  any  previous  census  since  181 1.  In  1801,  too,  the 
disparity  was  great ;  but  these  dates  were  during  the  ^eat  European  wars,  when  men 
were  abroad  in  the  several  services.  To  complete  this  view  of  the  proportions  of  the  two 
sexes  living  at  home,  the  ages  must  be  taken  into  account.  There  was  an  excess  of  boys 
over  girls  living  under  age  15.  The  women  exceeded  the  men  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  early  and  middle,  and  still  more  in  the  advanced  ages,  when  their  longevity  comes 
into  play. 

In  1 87 1  there  was  pub.  Mort.  Exp,  of  the  Prudential  Assu.  Co.  in  the  Industrial  Branch 
for  the  Years  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  with  Obs.  by  Henry  Harben^  Sec.  to  the  Co.  Herein 
we  had  hoped  to  have  gained  some  insight  into  the  relative  rates  of  mort  among  males 
and  females  in  the  industrial  orders;  but  the  preface  frankly  tells  us:  "The  T.  are 
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FEMALE    LIFE. 


Healthy  Males — {unadJHsted), 


Age.   Exposed 
to  rule. 


O 
I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

II 

12 
13 

H 

>5 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 

28 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 
46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 
54 
55 
56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

61 


21 

47*5 

65 

79 

93*5 
H9 

147 '5 
1865 

239 '5 

309*5 

379 

434 

491*5 

578 

908 
1 129 
1421 
1810-5 
2414 

3293*5 
45785 
6397 
■  8534 
10936 
13622-5 

'6339 
19170-5 

218^7 

24588 

27112*5 

I  29213 

I  31231 

'  32969 

,34535*5 
35818-5 

i  368405 
137360 

37804*5 

,38112-5 

38195 

37838 

37258-5 

,  36534*5 

35693 

I  34735*5 

I  33660-5 

I  32502 

1 31228 

30055-5 
288555 

1 27510-5 
'  26208-5 

1 24785 
I  23426 
,  22170-5 
>  20746 

'  19377*5 
18116-5 

'  16890-5 

15672-5 

'  14392-5 


Died. 


I 
I 


I 

3 

•  • 

2 
2 

3 

2 


II 

17 
19 
32 
40 
66 

75 
70 

"3 
124 

\l\ 

224 
215 
260 

274 
300 
295 
326 

389 
405 
377 
396 

399 

387 
421 

429 
421 

460 

440 

459 
476 

479 
446 

426 

444 
509 
479 
463 

428 
488 
468 


Ratio  of  10,000. 

1     Prob.  of 

Prob.  of 

Dying  in 

Living 

Living. 

Dying. 

Expec. 

Age. 

a  Year. 

a  Year. 

•  •  • 

•  ft  • 

••• 

••• 

5843 

0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

••• 

••  • 

5743 

I 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

••• 

••• 

5643 

2 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

••  • 

••  ■ 

5631 

3 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

• .  • 

•  •• 

5531 

4 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

54-31 

1 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

••  • 

53*76 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

sy^z 

I 

■  •  • 

•  •• 

••• 

••• 

52^13 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

••  • 

••• 

51  •U 

9 

■00792 

•99208 

lOOOO 

79 

5029 

10 

-00000 

I'OOOOO 

9921 

0 

4969 

II 

-00407 

•99593 

^2' 

40 

^12 

12 

•00346 

99654 

9881 

35 

47*88 

13 

-00410 

•99590 

9846 

40 

47^5 

14 

-00220 

-99780 

9806 

22 

4624 

M 

•00000 

i-ooooo 

9784 

0 

45*34 

'OO422 

99598 

9784 

41 

44*34 

^l 

-00608 

•99392 

9743 

5? 

43*53 

18 

•00704 

•99296 

9684 

68 

42-79 

19 

•00577 

^99423 

9616 

f^ 

42-09 

20 

•00699 

•99301 

9560 

67 

41-33 

21 

-00625 

•99375 

9493 

59 

40*62 

22 

-00773 

•99227 

9434 

P 

3987 

23 

•00686 

*993i4 

9361 

H 

39-18 

24 

•00514 

•99486 

9297 

48 

3844 

^1 

•00692 

99308 

9249 

64 

37*61 

26 

•00647 

•99355 

9185 

60 

36-90 

% 

•00783 

•99217 

9125 

71 

36*14 

•00736 

•99264 

2°§4 

67 

35*45 

29 

•00826 

•99174 

8987 

74 

34*68 

30 

•00736 

•99264 

8913 
8848 

6S 

33-96 

31 

•00832 

•99168 

74 

33-21 

32 

•00831 
-00869 

•99169 

8774 

73 

3248 

33 

•99131 

8701 

76 

31*75 

34 

•00824 

•99176 

8625 

71 

31-03 
30-28 

35 

•06885 

•991 15 

8554 

2? 

36 

-00956 

•99044 

8479 

28-83 

H 

•01029 

•98971 

8398 

% 

38 

•01063 

^37 

831 1 

28^12 

39 

•00987 

•99013 

8223 

81 

27-42 

40 

•01047 

•98953 

8142 

!5 

26-69 

41 

•OI071 

•98929 

8057 

87 

25-96 

42 

•OI0J9 
•01  ISO 

•98941 

7970 

84 

25-24 

43 

•98820 

7886 

93 

24*50 

44 

•01235 

•98765 

7793 
7696 

97 

23*79 

45 

•01 25 1 

•98749 
•98585 

96 

23-08 

46 

•OI4I5 

7600 

107 

22^37 

% 

•01409 

•98591 

7493 

106 

21*68 

•01527 

•98473 

7387 

"3 

20-98 

49 

•01650 

•98350 

7274 

120 

2030 

50 

•01 741 

•98259 

7154 

124 

19-63 

51 

•01702 

•98298 

7030 

120 

18-97 

52 

•OI719 
•01895 
•02296 

•98281 

6910 

119 

18^29 

53 

•98105 

6791 

129 

17-60 

54 

•97704 

6662 

153 

1693 

55 

•02309 

•97691 

6509 

150 

1632 

56 

•02389 

•9761 1 

6359 

152 

15-69 

K 

•02512 

•97488 

6207 

156 

15*07 

58 

•02534 

•97466 

6051 

153 

14-44 

1^ 

•03 1 14 

•96S86 

5898 

13*80 

60 

•03252 

•96748 

5714 

186 

13-23 

61 

[For  the  remainder  of  this  T.  the  reader  mutt  turn  to  p.  246.] 
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Healthy  Tsuu.E&~{iuiaJjiuM). 


Aeb. 

^'ir.'E^ 

DLrf. 

iUlio  of  .0,000. 

Pnlb.of 

Prob.  of 

Dying 

Livinit 

LiviBB. 

Dyin,. 

Erp«. 

; 

:i:i 

::: 

:;: 

::: 

::: 

55-53 

54-53 

° 

3 

S8 

"2 

'.'-'. 

5353 
52-53 

3 

4 
7 

S3 
99-S 

■39S 

1 

53-04 
52-04 
51-04 
50^90 

5 

7 

S 

i7'i*5 

49*90 

8 

9 

20S 

49-13 

9 

141 

"3 

■01*245 

■9875s 

10000 

124 

48-18 

179 

i-ooooo 

9876 

47-78 

tt 

309 

9876 

46-78 

13 

336 

I'OOOOO 

9876 

45-78 

13 

370 'S 

4 

■01080 

■9S.20 

9876 

107 

44-78 

14 

IS 

401 

5 

■01247 

■9S753 

9769 

44-27 

IS 

i6 

440 'S 

3 

■00681 

■99319 

9647 

66 

43-82 

16 

'7 

493 

■0D103 

■99797 

9581 

19 

43II 

'7 

13 

536 

3 

■00512 

■994S8 

9562 

49 

4220 

19 

723 

8 

■01 107 

■9S893 

95'3 

10s 

41-42 

19 

20 

8215 

6 

■00729 

■93271 

9408 

69 

4087 

S6a 

5 

■005S0 

■9S4io 

9339 
9285 

54 

40-17 

aa 

947 

5 

■00528 

■98472 

49 

39-40 

23 

1 128 

■00887 

■98113 

9236 

82 

38-61 

23 

14 

1464-5 

•  7 

■01309 

■98691 

9'54 

37-95 

24  ■ 

»5 

'4 

■00956 

■99044 

1^4^ 

86 

37-40 

25 

26 

1618 

18 

■98S88 

36  ■& 

26 

»7 

iS05'S 

24 

■01329 

■98671 

117 

36-21 

27 

xS 

■  932 

■01054 

■98946 

873- 

92 

35-69 

28 

ag 

2174 

30 

■01J80 

■98620 

8639 

35-07 

29 

30 

2370 

24 

■01013 

■98987 

8519 

86 

34-55 

30 

3' 

2S36-S 

28 

■01104 

■98896 

8433 

93 

33-90 

3' 

3* 

38 

■01430 

■98570 

8340 

119 

33-17 

3* 

33 

2S 

■oogos 

■99095 

8221 

7S 

32-75 

33 

34 

291  S"5 

li 

8146 

9S 

32-04 

34 

S 

3<H4'S 

■01182 

■98818 

8048 

95 

3' 43 

35 

31SIS 

42 

im 

■98667 

7953 

106 

30  ■So 

36 

37 

3256 

37 

■9S864 

7847 

89 

30^2 1 

37 

38 

33fc5 

38 

■01131 

■98869 

7758 

88 

3il 

38 

39 

as 

43 

■01254 

■98746 

7670 

96 

39 

40 

44 

■01261 

■98739 

7574 

95 

28^24 

40 

4" 

3S47 

49 

■01381 

■9B619 

7479 

•03 

27  ^59 

4' 

4a 

'MP 

44 

■01230 

■98770 

7376 

9' 

16-97 

43 

53 

:s;is 

;985sr 

7285 

105 

a6^3o 

43 

44 

36.0 

4° 

7180 

Bo 

25-68 

44 

g 

3fa4S 

44 

7100 

86 

14-96 

45 

3S8oS 

61 

■01704 

■98296 

7014 

119 

2426 

4O 

47 

3S39-5 

5a 

■  '01469 

■9S531 

6895 

23-68 

47 

48 

35^9 

49 

■01333 

■9S6.J 

6793 

94 

2302 

48 

49 

3551 

42 

■0.183 

■98817 

6699 

79 

W34 

49 

SO 

3569 

Si 

■01569 

■98431 

6620 

104 

21-60 

50 

SI 

3535  "S 

42 

■0118S 

■988.2 

6516 

78 

20-94 

5' 

Sa 

34895 

72 

■02063 

■97937 

6438 

'^S 

20-18 

5-; 

S3 

3415s 

46 

■01. 147 

■98653 

6306 

19  ■eo 

53 

54 

pr 

56 

■01670 

;98330 

6221 

104 

18-86 

54 

S5 

66 

■02009 

6117 

"23 

i8^i7 

55 

56 

3231 

65 

■01012 

5994 

"7-53 

56 

11 

3146  s 

53 

■01684 

■983^6 

5873 

99 

1 6 -88 

S7 

3077 

77 

Z'Sl 

■97498 

5774 

•45 

16-16 

58 

S9 

3991-3 

S6 

■98128 

5630 

105 

15  ■se 

59 

60 

2887 

7" 

■02459 

■97541 

55*5 

136 

14-85 

60 

61 

2740'5 

56 

■02043 

-97957 

5389 

1421 

61 

[Tlie  reader  will  find  the  temainder  irf  ttiii  T.  00  p.  347.] 
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FEMALE    LIFE. 

Healthy  Males — {unadjusted) — continaed  from  p.  244. 

Age. 

Exposed 

Died. 

Ratio  of  10,000. 

Age. 

Prob.  of 

Prob.  of 

, 

•w   Sl«&« 

Dying 
in  a  Year. 

Living 
a  Year. 

Living. 

D>>ing. 

Ezpec. 

62 

13261 

459 

•03461 

•96539 

5528 

191 

12-66 

62 

53 

12147-5 

454 

•03737 

•96263 

5337 

200 

1209 

63 

64 

11021-5 

443 

'04019 

•96981 

5'37 

206 

11-54 

64 

55 

9984-5 

435 

•04357 

•95643 

4931 

215 

1 1 -01 

65 

66 

90095 

421 

•04673 

•95327 

4716 

220 

1049 

66 

^2 

8081 

396 

'O4900 

•95100 

4496 

220 

998 

67 

68 

7214 

399 

•05531 

•94469 

4276 

237 

946 

68 

69 

63755 

389 

•06501 

•93899 

4039 

246 

8-99 

69 

70 

5622 

1^ 

•05603 

•94397 

3793 

213 

8-54 

1     70 

71 

4953 

•0621I 

•93782 

3580 

222 

8-02 

71 

72 

4378 

3*9 

•07972 

•92028 

3358 

268 

752 

72 

73 

3771  5 

297 

•07875 

•92125 

3090 

243 

712 

73 

74 

3228 

340 

•10533 

•89467 

2847 

300 

669 

74 

75 

2693 

254 

•09432 

•90568 

2547 

241 

6-42 

75 

76 

2253 

240 

•10652 

•89348 

2306 

245 

6-03 

76 

n 

1848-5 

201 

•10874 

•89126 

2061 

224 

5-69 

77 

78 

1531 

188 

•12280 

•87720 

1837 

226 

5*33 

78 

79 

1257 

171 

•13604 

•86396 

1611 

219 

5-00 

79 

80 

995 

140 

.  •  14070 

•85930 

1392 

196 

4*71 

80 

81 

782 

125 

•15985 

•84015 

1196 

191 

4-40 

81 

82 

609-5 

105 

•17227 

•82773 

1005 

173 

414 

82 

?3 

464 

96 

'20690 

•79310 

832 

172 

390 

83 

84 

339 

61 

•'7994 

•82006 

660 

119 

3*79 

84 

fl 

2J4-5 

55 

•21611 

•78389 

541 

117 

3-51 

85 

86 

^h 

40 

•21739 

•78261 

424 

92 

3*34 

86 

!7 

128-5  1 

28 

•21790 

•78210 

332 

72 

yn 

87 

88 
89 

91*5 
57*5: 

26 
II 

•28415 
•19130 
•22989 

:ffi 

260 
186 

74 
36 

2-87 
2-81 

88 
89 

90 

43  5  1 

10 

•7701 1 

150 

^ 

235 

90 

91 

32 

10 

•31250 

•68750 

116 

3^ 

1*91 

91 

92 

20     1 

9 

•45000 

•55000 

80 

36 

I '55 

92 

93 

10-51 

7 

•66667 

•33333 

44 

29 

1-40 

93 

94 

4 

*.  • 

•00000 

I^OOOOO 

15 

0 

2*21 

94 

95 

3-5; 

I 

•28571 

•71429 

15 

5 

1*21 

95 

96 

2 

2 

IXXXXX) 

•00000 

10 

10 

•50    I 

96 

97 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

••• 

... 

97 

Q8 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

••• 

... 

98 

This 

T.  is  com] 

Dilcd  from 

the  T.  give 

n  at  pp.  22^ 

k  273.  an( 

i  281  of  t 

he  vol.  iS 

69. 

merely  nosological,  and  do  not  profess  to  give  the  rate  of  mort.     To  have  done  so  on  the 

present  occasion  would  have     ix.— /V^A;r/w/m/  Number  of  Males  and  Females  in  1000 
mvolved   too   much   labour         ^^^^^  •^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^/^^^  ^y  ^^^^^  ^„^,.      ^ 
and  expense^  as  the  number        years  Mn-^o, 
of  pol.  issued  amount  to  up-        -^  *  * 

wards  of  a  million  and  three- 
quarters  I  It  may  be  advis- 
able to  state  that  the  lives 
at  risk  represent  about  an 
equal  proportion  0/ males  and 
females.  We  hope  some 
day  to  see  the  inquiry  ex- 
tended in  the  direction  of 
our  present  subject.  There 
is  one  T.  from  which  we  may 
draw  a  few  items  of  interest : 
1872.  —  This  year  was 
pub. :  Obs,  an  the  Rate  of  Mart,  of  Assured  Lrifes,  as' experienced  by  Ten  Assu,  Cos,  in  Scot- 
land, from  1815  to  1863,  by  Mr.  James  Meikle,  Act,  Edin.  The  data  here  dealt  witli 
extended  over  94,749  lives,  viz,  82,334  males  (of  whom  there  had  died  10,646) ;  8864 
females  (of  whom  there  had  died  1301) ;  and  3551  males  and  females  ins.  at  extra  rates, 
of  whom  we  have  already  treated  under  Diseased  Lives,  Ins.  of.  The  whole  of  these 
lives  had  constituted  port  of  the  data  on  which  £xp,  T.  No.  2  was  founded,  but  were 
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Healthy  Females — {unadjustea) — continued  from  page  245. 
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This  T.  is  compiled  from  the  T.  at  pp.  245,  275,  and  281,  of  the  vol.  1869. 

again  submitted  to  distinct  obs.  in  the  preparation  of  Mr.  Meikle's  Rep.     We  propose 
to  notice  the  results  briefly.     Mr.  Meikle  says  : 

The  law  of  mort.  prevailing  among  females  of  the  pop.  bas  on  several  occasions  been  ascertained  to 
exhibit  a  different  cnaracter  from  that  of  males  of  tbc  pop.  That  a  similar  difference  exists  between 
the  mort.  of  assured  males  and  assured  females  has  been  shown  from  the  statistics  of  the  17  offices 
[Bxp.  T.  No.  x1,  and  it  is  now  demonstrated  that  a  similar  difference  exists  between  the  males  and 
iemales  assured  in  the  zo  Scottish  Assn.  Cos.  The  results  are  now  given  in  such  a  form  as  to  afford 
the  means  of  a  comparison  with  each  other. 

Before  coming  directly  to  the  results  of  his  ovm  investigation,  he  passes  in  brief  review 
the  comparative  results  of  male  and  female  mort.  according  to  (i)  the  English  T.  No.  3, 
and  (2]  the  Experience  T.  No.  I.  Thus,  by  the  former,  out  of  equal  numbers  in  existence 
at  age  10,  a  large  number  of  males  remain  in  existence  up  to  about  age  45  ;  while  there- 
after the  number  of  females  is  greater.  On  looking  at  the  deaths  in  each  quinquennium, 
more  females  die  up  to  age  40 ;  from  thence  to  70  more  males ;  and  then  again  to  the 
end  of  life  female  deaths  are  more  numerous.  By  Experience  T.  No.  I,  he  says  *'  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  law  of  mort.,  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  English  LifeT.  derived  from 
the  pop.  and  deaths  during  17  vears,  was  ascertained  to  exist  from  the  investigation  of 
male  and  female  assured  lives :  more  females  died  up  to  age  40,  thereafter  to  age  75 
more  males  ;  and  finally  more  females  died.  He  demonstrates  that  the  difference 
between  the  mort  of  males  and  females  is  much  greater  in  insured  life  records,  than 
among  the  general  pop.  **  It  is  also  greater  in  the  case  of  the  Actuaries'  Experience  than 
in  that  of  the  ten  Scottish  offices.  '*  "  In  the  two  assured  life  records,  the  greater  mort.  of 
female  life  is  continued  to  an  older  age  than  in  the  pop. " — the  turning-point  in  the  one 
being  about  age  45,  and  in  the  other  about  age  40.  "  This  may  perhaps  be  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  a  larger  proportion  would  be  married  in  the  assu.  females  than  in  the  pop." 
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Out  ofFqunl  numbeis  of  males  aod  fenuilcs  alive  at  age  10,  it  is  here  shown  that  a 
larger  nunilicr  of  females  die  u()  lo  age  45.  Thereafter  the  males  siiffcr  the  grealer  moit. 
This  law  however  is  mme  accurately  represenled  by  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  dying 
In  one  year  out  of  10,000  lives  of  each  sex  alive  a[  Ihc  bcsioning  of  each  year.  Far 
ahbreviation,  thii  representation  may  be  grouped  in  (|uinquenniiL[  periods,  by  a 
son  of  (he  sum  of  the  rales  of  mort.  of  each  sex  during  jienotis  of  j  yeara,  as  in  : 
the  illustrations  given  of  ihe  morl.  of  male  lives.  From  the  three  views  given,  n  iiuym 
be  inferred  that  the  rate  of  mort.  of  females  in  Ihe  later  years  of  life— 70  and  upwards — 
was  greater  than  the  rate  for  males.  This  is  not  shown.  A  greater  number  of  females 
die  because  the  number  out  of  whom  they  die  is  grealer  than  ihe  number  out  of  whom 
the  males  die.  If.  however,  equal  numbers  of  each  sex  be  alive  at  the  b^inning  of  Che 
year,  Ihe  deaths  in  thai  year  will  correctly  show  the  relative  intensities  of  the  rales  of 
mort.     This  is  given  in  the  follon'ing  T.  : 

The  difference  between  Ihe  laws 
of  mort.  of  male  and  female  life 
Mcertaincd  from  other  trustworthy 
statistics  is  here  seen  lo  exist  in  th< 
experience  uf  the  Scottish  Offices. 

It  remains  to  add  that  ihe  8864 
healthy  females  furnished  for  obs. 
71,152  years  of  life.  The  number 
who  died,  as  already  shown,  « 
The  average  age  al  entry  was  37'834. 
The  average  duration  8027  ;  and  the 
average  rale  of  mort  *»  "018285. 
The  actual  deaths  were  94*/io  p.c.  of 
Ihe  Carlisif  T. ;  and  92"/i„  of  the 
Exprrimiel.  No.  I. 

At   the  census  of  Bombay,    i 
the  pop.  was  found  to  be  644,405  >  of 
these    399,716  were  males,    244,689 
females — the  males  to  each  100  females 
being  in   the  proportion  of  l63-35. 


In   I 


,   the 


Ihc 


males  had  been  found  in  Ihe  propor- 
tion of  185  39  to  every  100  females, 
1873 — We  have  noticed  inciden- 
tally in  Ihe  course  of  this  arl.  the 
differing  proportions  of  the  sexes 
allecled  by  fever  and  other  diseases. 
Dr.  Murchison,  in  the  2nd  ed.  of  his 
Trextiii  on  Iht  Ctntintitd  Fntrs  of 
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Ct.  Brit.^  specifically  deals  with  this  question,  in  regard  to  typhus  fever.  He  distinctly 
says:  ''Sex  in  itself  does  not  predispose  to  typhus."  He  shows  that  out  of  18,268 
cases  of  typhus  admitted  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  during  23  years,  the  females 
only  exceeded  the  males  by  376.  Of  5379  cases  noted  at  Glasgow  during  5  years,  2554 
were  males,  and  2825  were  females  ;  and  of  2492  cases  at  Dundee,  1 142  were  males,  and 
1350  females.  .'^  The  excess  of  females,  however,  is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  that  sex  in  the  pop."     He  adds  : 

The  statement  that  sex  itself  does  not  predispose  to  typhus  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  other  continued 
fevers,  although  opinions  of  an  opposite  nature,  and  yet  often  contradictory,  have  been  expressed.  The 
varying  results  at  different  times  and  places  are  no  doubt  owing  to  a  preponderance  of  one  sex  in 
the  i>op.,  or  to  local  and  accidental  circumstances,  which  expose  one  sex  more  than  the  other  to  the 
exciting  causes  of  fever,  or  which  influence  the  admission  into  hospital  of  one  sex  in  preference  to  the 
other.  Taking  all  forms  of  continued  fever  together  admitted  into  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital  during  23 
years  (1848-70),  there  has  been  a  remarkable  equality  of  the  sexes  :  14,255  have  been  males,  and  14,348 
fiemales. 

1874. — ^There  was  pub.  Mr.  C.  Ansell,  jun.'s  Siatistics  of  Families  in  the  Upper  and 
Professional  Classes,  and  therein  is  contained  a  chap,  on  the  "mort.  among  males  and 
females  separately,"  from  which  we  draw  the  following :  It  is  observable  that  at  every 
age  the  aggregate  mort  from  birth  up  to  such  age  is  greater  among  males  than  among 
females,  or,  in  other  words,  out  of  the  same  number  of  each  sex  bom  alive,  fewer  males 
than  females  survive  to  any  given  age. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  results  of  Mr.  Ansell's  investigation,  it  may  be  useful  to 
glance  at  the  data  which  he  had  at  his  command  ;  these  were  returns  voluntarily  sup- 
plied (under  circumstances  not  calculated  to  throw  any  doubt  on  its  authenticity,  but 
perhaps  the  contrary)  relating  to  49,099  children,  of  whom  there  were  bom  alive  24,640 
males,  and  23,400  females  ;  bom  dead  627  males,  and  432  females.  From  this  data 
Mr.  Ansell  has  deduced  a  series  of  results  of  the  utmost  value.  These  have  been  already 
quoted  in  our  art.  Family  ;  and  a  complete  history  of  the  investigation  will  be  given 
under  Mort.  Obs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  several  Mort.  T.  which  have  achieved 
great  repute  have  been  based  upon  much  smaller  numbers ;  as  the  Northampton  T., 
where  the  pop.  at  no  period  of  the  46  years  under  investigation  exceeded  6000 ;  or  the 
Carlisle  T.,  where  the  pop.  during  the  8  years  observed  upon  averaged  about  8000. 
Hence  one  great  element  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Ansell's  deductions. 

Diagram  D  (there  given)  shows  the  numbers  of  males  and  females  respectively  living  at 
each  age  up  to  60,  out  of  which  one  death  would  take  place  in  one  year,  according  to  the 
same  T.  that  diagram  C  refers  to  (given  later),  and  it  thus  illustrates  the  relative  rates  of 
mort.  of  the  two  sexes  at  different  periods  of  life.  Here  both  the  male  and  female  curves 
exhibit  features  the  same  in  the  main  as  are  observable  in  diagram  B,  which  relates  to  the 
two  sexes  combined,  viz.  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  rate  of  mort.  from  birth  up  to  an  age 
varying  in  the  different  curves  from  10  to  13  years  ;  next  a  nearly  equally  rapid  increase 
for  a  few  years,  terminating  in  both  the  male  curves,  and  in  the  English  Life  female  curve, 
at  age  20 ;  and  then  a  sudden  change  to  a  much  slower  and  tolerably  uniform  rate  of 
increase. 

Comparing  the  mort.  of  the  two  sexes  as  shown  by  this  upper  class  experience,  it  will 
be  seen  that  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval  at  about  age  2,  the  female  mort.  is  less 
than  that  among  males  from  birth  up  to  10  years  of  age ;  that  from  then  up  to  age  1 7 
the  male  is  considerably  less  than  the  female  mort.,  and  that  after  the  last- mentioned  age 
the  mort.  among  females  is  materially  lower  than  among  males. 

In  the  period  of  life  between  age  18,  when  adolescence  may  be  considered  to  l>e 
established,  and  age  50,  by  which  time  the  physical  powers  have  generally  b^;un  to 
show  symptoms  of  decline,  there  die  of  those  alive  at  the  commencement  of  the  period, 
according  to  the  upper  class  experience,  21*30  p.c.  of  the  females,  and  28*17  P-c 
of  the  males,  being  in  the  proportion  of  1000  to  1323.  By  the  English  T.  \which,  is 
not  defined],  the  per-centages  were  30*85  females  to  31*10  males,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  1000  to  1008. 

Mr.  Ansell  considers  that  the  great  difference  between  the  two  T.  here  exhibited  is 

prob.  traceable  to  women  in  the  upper  classes  living  under  conditions  more  favourable  to 

health  than  the  men  do,  while  in  the  lower  classes  that  is  not  the  case  ;  and  he  says  in 

support : 

In  the  upper  and  professional  classes  it  is  upon  the  men  that  the  wearing  toil  and  anxieties  of  life 
chiefly  press,  the  women  enjoying  a  comparative  exemption  from  them.  In  the  present  age,  when  so 
many  arc  striving  to  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  life,  the  husband  is  firequently,  or  it  may  be  constantly, 
engaged  in  an  arauous  struggle  to  maintain  or  improve  his  position,  and  whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, he  in  too  many  instances  injures  his  health  in  the  effort.  Unless,  however,  he  be  exceptionally 
unfortunate,  and  at  the  same  time  have  no  friends  to  fall  back  upon,  his  wife  and  family  will  prob.  still 
be  sufficiently  supplied  with  the  bare  physical  necessities  for  healthy  existence.    Witn  the  labouring 


and  prob.  more  than,  upon  his  own. 

There  are  observable  in  the  Upper  Class  female  curve  two  striking  deflections,  one  at 
about  age  33,  and  the  other  at  about  age  43,  indicating  decided  diminutions  in  the  rate  of 
mort.  for  a  few  years  at  those  periods  of  life.    There  are  not  any  distinct  traces  of  such 
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dedectioiii  in  the  male  curve,  nor  in  the  EnglUk  Life  curves  male  or  feauUe ;  but  thn 
appear,  (hongh  in  a  minor  d^Tce,  and  not  precisely  Bt  the  same  ises,  both  in  the  CariitU 
"TMe  (which  includes  males  and  fcnukla)  and  in  the  remalei  of  the  Pmrage  Fomilia 

In  the  U^er  Clais  female  curve  the  dcflectioni  alluded  to  are  "  too  strongly  marked 
to  admit  of  the  sujiptwiiion  that  ihey  aie  accidental,  oi  afe  attributable  to  the  obi,  not 

extending  over  numbtr;  jmlTicienlly  large  to  insure  in  approximately  conect  *verage  ;  " 
•nd  it  may  therefore  be  cunfidi/retl  as  at  least  highly  ptob.  that  among  females  in  the 
Upper  -t-laises  the  rale  uf  mort.,  instead  of  constantly  mcrca-sing  after  the  period  of  child- 
hood, as  il  does  among  males,  experiences  some  riiminulion  fur  a  few  years  after  aged  39 
and  40  respectively,  as  compared  with  what  it  ii  inunediately  antecedent  to  those  ages. 
Hew  b  ihe  T.  referred  to ! 
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Es  and  Females  Sifnta/Jy— 

Ufiprr  Claii  Exp. 

rvive  each  An 

Nombm  tlat  SoitLvb  each  Age 

Affe. 

outofjcH.,a(H 

Bom  Alive. 

Age. 

outof™,«B«nAli.». 

Main. 

Fraalei^ 

T&iXo.        1       Fonala. 

Total  Births 

"W.545 

101,846 

33 

70,891 

M^ 

Bom  Alive 

100,000 

34 

70,225 

'^^ 

98,718 

'i 
'i 

69,478 

?3.397 
72,880 
72.342 

■50 

96,504 

93.5*0 

VsM 

S:lil 

l-oo 

91.032 

92.917 

67.4*7 

7'.677 

1-50 

89,539 

9'.589 

39 

66,659 

71,024 

88,860 

90.729 
89.774 

40 

66,039 

70,424 

3 

87,786 

41 

65.  "94 

69,840 

4 

85.638 

88.927 

4J 

64,747 

69,166 

5 

S8,3ii 

43 

63.855 

68,507 

6 

87,782 

44 

63.237 

67,950 

7 

85.060 

87.246 

s 

S:llJ 

67,700 

8 

84.630 

86.789 

67.194 

9 

84,268 

86.455 

47 

60,972 

66,621 

83.927 

86.196 

48 

60.. 60 

66,118 

83.599 

85,871 

49 

59.^73 

65.566 

83.336 

85,509 

S= 

58.351 

a° 

'3 

83.056 

85,156 

S« 

57.575 

82.774 

84.777 

5. 

J6.477 

63.775 

»5 

82,440 

its? 

53 

55.805 

63,001 

16 

82.J03 

54 

55.205 

t^ 

"7 

81,698 

8J.36 

'i 

54.592 

iS 

81,240 

8.,6,» 

53.548 

60.925 

"9 

80,650 

81138 

57 

52,79s 

60.089 

79.956 

81,53s 

58 

51.45a 

ii:i;; 

79,267 

8l,S75 

59 

50,618 

78,553 

80.S59 

d, 

49,563 

57.413 

aj 

77.762 

79.99' 

61 

48.503 

56,409 

a4 

77.107 

79.437 

62 

46,926 

55,477 

as 

76.374 

78,88. 

63 

45.836 

54.569 

26 

75.674 

!?:7S 

64 

44,832 

S3.ao6 

"J 

74.99" 

?s 

42.977 

51.924 

38 

74.342 

77.<S7 

66 

%SA 

50.922 

»9 

73.739 

76.560 

67 

49.796 

30 

71,92a 

75.94" 

6S 

38.604 

48.746 

31 

7*. '76 

75.307 

69 

37.1S3 

47.697 

3» 

71.59° 

74,818 

70 

35.744 

46,195 

More  detailed  inquiries  in  connexion  wiib  the  1. 
the  some  day  of  birth  the  jeathi  amounted  in  the  ci 
the  fii^sl  jrear'i  mort,  ;  while  in  the  ense  of  females  il 
of  tbis  character  were  remuked  in  the  earlier  perloib 
of  under  Infant  Mdrt. 

In  another  chap.  Mr.  Ansell  enten  upon  the  question  of  the  relative  proportions  of 
nialei  and  females  living  it  different  periods  of  life  ;  and  in  el  in.iil.it  inn  gives  the  T. 
which  follnivs.  In  cols.  A  and  B  are  given  Ihe  respective  niimlier- Uiol  survive  each 
year  of  [ige  from  birth  up  to  75,  according  lo  the  L'pptr  CS-'a  J.nl^ii.-te-l)  Expirirm;-.  the 
itaitine  numbers  of  105,299  males  and  ICO,000  females  esiire.ssins;  Ihe  reljLive  propor- 
tions of  each,  bom  alive,  according  to  the  data  before  him.  Col.  C  sliows  the  number 
of  males  living  at  any  age  to  every  1000  females  living  at  the  same  age. 
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T.  •j.—Rflala^  Preforlumi  v/K\\.zi  and  ¥%UMXS  IJian£  at  Different  Aga. 


UftuClui 

ExpemiNci. 

NambenA 

Lcitrich' 

Nunbn  of 

Numbrn  A 

mat  each 

Nualwot 

Age. 

Age. 

Age. 

Age. 

U>l« 

U>la. 

f™.i«. 

MJ». 

Fcmalet. 

A 

B 

C 
1053 

A 

B 

c 

0 

lOS-W 

100^  000 

38 

70.897 

71,636 

990 

I 

95.856 
93.569 

93.937 

1033 

39 

70.  .66 

7 '-03  J 

988 

90,739 

103 1 

40 

69.435 

70.410 

9S6 

3 

9*.S6i 

8g,86z 

1030 

4' 

68,705 

69,805 

984 

9'. 740 

89,.  30 

1029 

43 

67,964 

69,317 

983 

5 

91.001 

88,469 

1029 

43 

67,116 

68,654 

979 

6 

90.337 

09. 773 

87,892 

103S 

44 

66,451 

68,1.8 

97S 

7 

87.393 

1027 

45 

65,667 

67,603 

971 

8 

ii:i;i 

86,946 

1017 

46 

64.858 

67.095 

967 

9 

86,551 

1036 

47 

f«4,023 

66,580 

962 

88,448 

86.1B3 

1026 

48 

63,162 

66,047 

956 

88,094 

85,816 

1026 

49 

63,380 

65.48^ 

95' 

81,76" 

85,466 

I037 

SO 

61,396 

64,903 

946 

»3 

87,433 

85,087 

1038 

51 

60,518 

64,389 

94" 

«4 

il:ns 

84,676 

1039 

5^ 

59,658 

63.65' 

937 

•S 

84,326 

1030 

53 

58,8,1 

63,990 

934 

16 

K 

83.738 

103 1 

54 

57.96s 

63,307 

930 

17 

83,330 

1031 

57,093 

61.597 

927 

iS 

'& 

83.684 

1033 

56,i!o 

60,850 

933 

■9 

82.139 

1031 

57 

55,203 

60,060 

919 

30 

84.011 

»i,594 

1030 

S8 

54,163 

59.332 

915 

83.310 

81,050 

I038 

59 

53,057 

5B.338 

910 

i;;a 

80,505 

1026 

60 

5 '.895 

57.376 

S 

23 

79.95° 

1024 

61 

50,664 

56.373 

a4 

Si.ioo 

;i:156 

63 

49,363 

55.336 

892 

S 

80.363 

1019 

63 

47,994 

54,343 

885 

79.630 

78. 265 

64 

46.560 

S3. 133 

8j6 

37 

78.904 

77,68S 

6S 

45,070 

53,009 

867 

38 

78,179 

77.110 

1014 

66 

43.531 

50,868 

»S6 

ag 

761738 

76,533 

67 

41.94S 

49,688 

844 

30 

75,964 

1010 

68 

40,335 

48,439 

833 

3« 

76.003 

75,409 

looS 

69 

38.660 

47,036 

82a 

3» 

75,376 

74.873 

looS 

70 

36.938 

45,413 

is 

33 

74,S5> 

73.834 

74.350 

1003 

71 

35, '71 

43.539 

34 

73,833 

72 

33,368 

41,409 

806 

35 

73.095 

73,3" 

997 

73 

3",S37 

39. '06 

S06 

36 

73,363 

73,773 

994 

74 

39,671 

36.765 

IS 

37 

72,213 

992 

75 

37,844 

34,533 

Bf  the  Uffer  C/oj-j  Experience  it  U  seen  Ihat  1053  inales  are  born  toeach  1000  femajei. 
The  pcepoodcrsnce  of  males  diminishes  as  (he  age  advances  ;  and  at  age  34  the  numbeis 
of  the  two  scues  have  become  cqnaL  After  those  ages  Ihe  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
males  still  goes  on  :  so  that  at  age  70  there  arc  only  813  mates  to  1000  females  living. 

The  relative  numbers  of  males  (o  females  bom  in  the  diiferent  countries  of  Europe 
is  viewed,  upon  dita  similar  lo  that  vhich  we  have  given  under  Births  ;  and  the 
fallowing  observations  ore  offered : 
An  eueu  in  number  of  male  over  female  biitfai  woDid  therefore  appear  Is  prevail  geseratlr,  at  all 

iD^Lncr ;  or  whether  it  ii  due  limplT  to  exCraneont  influencea,  and,  if  ao,  what  thoio  influeacea  are. 

The  next  point  is  one  ofgrea.t  interest:  "Relations  ofadistlnct  character  may,  however, 
be  traced  between  the  propBrliotis  of  fhe  Kxet  and  Ihe  site  of  families,  and  also  the  position 
of  children  as  r^ards  the  nimieri^  order  of  their  birth.      Mr.  Ansell  says  hereon  ; 

On  arrangiiiK  all  the  familiei  included  in  the  daU  in  three  claDei,  the  lit  conaiitingof  bmiliei 
with  J  or  an;  leiaer  numher  of  children,  Ihe  ind  of  faniliea  with  from  6  to  is  children,  and  the  jrd 
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in  tbc  oiitt  of  IhciT  birth,  the  i 


And  for  7lh  Jtr 


bildrcD. 


imall  familid 


ud  (It 


In  the  Jitvifui  Almanatk,  1874,  p.  124,  is  >  T.  of  the  rales  charged  by  vari 
officet  for  immediate  life  annu.  on  male  and  female  lives  respectively. 

At  the  Southern  Ins.  Convention  of  the  U.S.,  held  1874,  tbe  question  of  the  desirabililT 
or  non-desirability  of  female  lives  for  insurance  was  discussed,  and  was  ulliraalely  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Mortuary  Statistics,  for  more  extended  inves ligations  ;  and  then  to 
TeporL  Prof.  £■  B.  Smith  showed  conaderable  insight  into  the  moral  aspect  of  the  case 
in  hit  remark  1  "  At  the  agen  with  which  the  companies  have  chiefly  to  do,  women  are 
iiuured  mo^t  commonly  for  the  benefit  of  parties  who  have  really  no  pecuniary  interest  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  life  bsurcl ;  but  who,  on  tbe  contrary,  have  a  double  interest  in 
ill  early  expiration — release  from  an  annual  tax,  and  the  acquisition  of  a  certain  sum." 

1875.— Mr.  C.  Walford  read  a  paper  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  on  Female  at  Cantmsted 
with  Male  Ijves,  which  in  fact  wa.<i  but  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  more  important  facts 
embodied  in  Ibis  paper.  The  diiicussion  which  followed,  and  which  was  fully  reported 
in  the  cols,  of  the  lai.  Reterd,  26  Feb.  1875,  elicited  many  points  of  practical  mlereit. 

Hie  man,  of  the  associated  life  offices  in  Scotland  resolved  to  recommend  to  their 
mpectiTe  co^  to  charge  5/.  p.  ^100  ins.  on  all  female  lives  under  50 ;  but  that  this 
cbuge  should  be  discontinued  after  that  age. 

In  vol.  xviii.  of  Assti.  Mag.  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  J.  McLauchlon,  A.F.A.,  On  the  Rate 
eflltrt.  among  Adull  Ccv.  Emigraali  on  the  Voyage  to  Auilralia,  during  the  Years  1847- 
1861  inclusive,  ai  dilirmined  from  the  Reports  of  the  Emigralien  Commissiotitri,  wherein 
two  features  prominently  appear.  I.  That  Ihe  extra  risk  iocnrred  by  Gov.  emigrants  on 
ths  voyage  to  Australia  is  caused  not  so  much  by  tbe  danger  of  wreck,  as  by  the  greater 
intciuity  with  which  the  causes  ordinarily  producing  mort.  act  on  a  sea  voyage,  z.  That 
the  extra  risk  attaching  to  the  voyage  is  much  greater  for  women  than  for  men — "a 
retult  that  was  quite  to  be  anticipated"'  While  %s.  dd.  p.c.  would  covet  the  "  extra,"  or 
voyage  prem.  for  males,  laj.  bd.  is  required  for  females. 

The  following  T.  drawn  from  the  Rep.  of  tbe  Reg.-Gen.,  showing  the  nnn.  rales  of 
mort.  per  tooo  of  males  and  females  at  diHcrent  ages  in  each  of  the  34  years  1838-71,  will 
be  useful  for  reference  : — 
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Dale  of 

Popo 

alion. 

F«n.lc. 

Counliy. 

Cenlui. 

Maid. 

Fnnalei. 

.™^M'al«. 

1 871 

15,549,17' 

16,367,837 

1046 

Austna         

1869 

10,006,350 

10,413,691 

1035 

Russia 

1863 

30,082,790 

30,816,519 

1015 

Germany,  N 

Porlugal      

I4,79f.«» 

15,114,000 

.864 

917,699 

SwiUerland 

.86, 

865,809 

1036 

1870 

1018 

Spain 

loiS 

1869 

19.014,079 
11.716,6^ 

luly     

1 863 

Ii,  678,035 
2,406,986 

996 

Belginni      

18G6 

Gteece 

689,747 

635.732 

921 

*  ThcM  Hgura  hsTC  reference  to  the  state  of  France  on  isl  July,  1870. 
The  supposed  influence  oitnarriaee  art  the  longevity  of  females  will  be  contidertd  under 
Marriage  I  Influence  op,  on  Lohoevitv.  The  effect  oi  occupation  on  the  lexe* 
will  be  considered  under  Occupation,  Influence  of.  The  relative  eflecls  of  town 
■nd  country  life  upon  the  sexes  will  be  discussed  under  Town  Life,  Infli;ence  of. 
[Births.]  [Consumption.]  [Deaths.]  [Diseased  Lives.  ]  [Females.]  [Fecvn- 
riTV.]  (Marriages.]  [Mort,,  Law  of.]  [Population.]  [Sickness.]  [Winows 
Funds.] 
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FEMALE  Provident  Assu.  Co.,  **  for  securing  an  Independence  to  Unmarried  Women. 
— Founded  in  1855,  with  a  proposed  cap.  of  ;f  50,000,  in  5000  shares  of  ;f  10,  of  which 
only  3000  were  at  first  to  be  issued.  The  prosp.  said  :  **  The  security  which  the  Co.  offers 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  engagements  is  probably  altogether  an  unexampled  guarantee. 
That  security  will  depend,  not  on  unpaid  share  cap.,  or  on  the  solvency  of  a  fluctuating 
list  of  shareholders,  but  on  the  Co.  always  having,  in  cash  and  available  investments,  a 
realized  fund  exceeding  the  amount  requisite  to  satisfy  all  their  immediate  and  prospective 
liabilities.  The  Co.  is  thus  most  favourably  distinguished  as  affording  a  perfect 
guarantee." 

The  first  steps  were  taken  by  the  promoters  in  1854,  in  the  pub.  of  a  "  Private  and 
Confidential"  pamph.:  Statement  of  tfu  Promoters  of  the  Female  Prov.  Asso.^  a  selfsup- 
porting  Itist,  for  securing,  by  the  application  of  the  principle  of  Assu,  to  the  cUmble  coniin^ 
getuy  of  Death  and  Marriage,  a  provision  for  Untnarried  Females  in  their  old  age,  with 
a  certain  Payment  in  the  evettt  of  Marriage  ;  from  which  .we  may  see  in  some  detail  the 
views  of  the  founders.     They  say  : 

There  is  no  class  in  society  anionp^  whom  so  much  privation  exists  as  among  women  who  have 
attained  these  aees  (40,  45,  and  50)  without  having  been  married.  Many  brought  up  in  the  comfort, 
and  frequently  the  luxury  of  their  parents'  homes,  pass  the  early  years  of  womannood  in  the  sure 
expectation  of  marriage,  and  without  a  thought  of  making  any  provision  for  their  old  age ;  and  it  often 
occurs  that  on  their  father's  death  they  learn  for  the  first  time  that  no  adeauate  provision  has  been 
made  for  them,  and  that  ....  they  have  to  provide  not  only  for  immediate  necessities,  but  also 
for  the  wants  of  that  approaching  period  when  they  will  be  unequal  to  labour.  At  other  times,  when 
misfortune  overtakes  toe  father,  he  has,  in  addition  to  his  own  troubles,  to  reproach  himself  for  nut 
having  secured  some  provision  for  his  unmarried  daughters,  beyond  the  charity  of  friends,  or  the  pro- 
tection of  the  union. 

Life  ins.  is  frequently  resorted  to,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  of  immense  value ;  but  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  a  father  whose  income  ranges  from  j^aoo  to  j^oo  p.a.  (and  what  a  vast  class  does  this 
represent !}  to  pay  the  heavy  prems.  necessary  to  provide  even  a  trifle  at  his  death  for  each  member  of 
his  family ;  and  even  when  his  circumstances  permit  so  large  a  sacrifice  of  ann.  income,  he  cannot,  by 
ins.  his  life,  attain  a  certain  and  sufficient  provision  for  the  old  age  of  his  daughters.     .    .    .     ^ 

Until  the  present  asso.  was  projected,  it  appears  to  have  escaped  obs.  that  most  of  the  privation  and 
some  of  the  destitution  referred  to  might  be  prevented  by  the  application  of  a  principle  well  under- 
stood by  commercial  men,  and  already  applicnl  to  provide  against  some  of  the  contingencies  of  fortune. 
And  the  object  of  the  Female  Prov.  Asso. — an  inocpendcnt  and  self-supporting  inst.— is  to  apply  this 

{>rinciple — the  principle  of  assu. — to  the  double  contingency  of  death  and  marriage  ;  and  by  making 
or  the  first  time  both  these  events,  as  well  as  the  accumulations  upon  the  contributions  of  the  asso.  at 
compound  int.,  a  source  of  profit,  to  secure  to  the  survivors  who  remain  single  a  certain  and  sufficient 
provision  for  their  old  age. 

The  proposed  operations  of  the  asso.  are  then  set  out.  They  extended  over  10  classes 
corresponding  to  10  periods  of  5  years  between  birth  and  age  50.  The  asso.  would 
receive  from  or  on  behalf  of  females  contributions  to  any  of  these  classes,  such  contribu- 
tions to  be  at  a  rate  of  not  less  than  £1,  nor  more  than  £2^  p.a.,  and  to  be  made  yearly 
during  the  continuance  of  the  class,  that  is,  for  a  period  of  5  consecutive  years.  Every 
contribution  to  a  class  being  completed  will  entitle  the  female  by  whom  or  on  whose 
behalf  it  has  been  made,  to  a  provision  payable  at  her  own  option  at  40,  45,  or  50  years 
of  age,  provided  she  be  then  single.  The  amount  of  this  provision  will  vary,  of  course, 
according  to  the  ann.  amounts  contributed,  the  class  to  which  contribution  has  been  made, 
and  the  periods  of  life  at  which  the  parties  may  choose  to  demand  payment  from  the 
asso.  The  T.  given  at  the  end  of  this  article  on  the  next  page  will  illustrate  the  working 
of  the  scheme  : 

There  was  a  similar  T.  under  which  the  amount  of  all  prems.  paid  should  be  return- 
able at  marriage — the  rates  being  in  a  corresponding  degree  increased.  There  were  also 
some  further  T.  by  which  provision  could  be  secur^  to  all  the  daughters  of  a  marriage, 
by  a  single  prem.  paid  within  2  months  after  marriage.  This  part  of  the  scheme  we 
shall  examine  under  Marriage  Ins.  The  following  pai-a.  bring  out  other  points  of 
practical  value : 

Even  without  reference  to  the  application  of  the  principle  to  a  new  contingency,  the  plan  of  the 
Asso.  supplies  a  great  want,  and  presents  many  advantages  over  the  existing  forms  of  ins.  Thus  it 
affords  to  persons  in  ill-health,  ofbcers  in  the  military,  naval.  Indian,  and  Colonial  services,  emigrants 
and  merchants  residing  abroad,  whose  lives  are  uninsurable,  or  insurable  only  at  a  heavy  prem.,  a 
means  of  providing  for  female  children  or  relatives ;  and  by  insuring  a  distinct  provision  for  con- 
tributions to  a  single  class  of  the  Asso.,  none  of  such  classes  extending  over  a  longer  period  than  5 
years,  it  avoids  the  occurrence  of  a  disaster  that  has  been  already  alluded  to,  and  is  not  unfrequent 
amon^  holders  of  life  pol. :  that  of  losing  all  benefit  from  the  payment  of  prems.  perhaps  for  20  yean, 
by  emigration,  by  residence  abroad,  or  by  their  inability  from  misfortune  or  otherwise  any  longer  to 
provide  for  them. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  heavy  expenses  arising  from  the  payment  of  fees  to  medical 
officers  and  others  which  so  seriously  trench  upon  the  profits  of  assu.  cos.  will  in  this  Asso.  be 
altogether  unnecessary ;  and  also  that  from  the  nature  of  the  So.'s  operations  it  cannot  be  subjected 
to  more  than  very  moderate  expenses ;  and  with  ordinary  care  is  not  liable  to  the  frauds  so  frequently 
attempted  upon  life  assu.  offices. 

The  promoters  of  the  Asso.  were  Mr.  Geo.  Scott,  Act,  and  Mr.  E.  Benham,  Solicitor. 
Mr.  Scott  was  the  Act.  of  the  Asso.,  and  prepared  its  T.  and  the  scheme  generally.  The 
Hon.  Earl  of  Harrowby  was  its  President ;  Mr.  Gea  Woolcott  was  Supt.  of  Agencies. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  no  scheme  was  ever  put  before  the  British  public  which  more 
entirely  deserved  success  ;  but  partly  from  inefficient  management,  and  partly  from  the 
^  apathy  of  those  most  concerned,  it  died  out  within  two  years  of  its  birth — mvolviug  some, 
'  but  not  a  very  serious  loss  on  its  projectors. 
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T.  shmv'mg  the  Single  Prem,y  as  also  the  Yearly^  Half-yearly ^  and  Quarterly  Prems,^  to 
ass  It.  £iQOat  the  age  of  $o  if  unmarried.  The  assu.  will  have  the  option  of  receiving 
instead,  if  unmarried,  £^^  l$s.  (>d,  at  the  age  of  4^$^  or  £t^  gjr.  lid.  at  the  age  of  ^, 
Premiums  not  returtiable  on  Marriage,  [referrea  to  on  the  opposite  page.] 


Premiums  payable  during  five 

Premiums  payable  during 

Age. 

Single 
Promium. 

following  Years. 

Ten  foUowmg  Years. 

Yearly. 

i-Yearly. 

Quarterly. 

Yearly. 

4-Ycarly. 
£    s.    d 

Under 

£    *.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    *'    d. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

3  months 

4  10  11 

I     3    8 

0  12     0 

061 

0  13  II 

°    7    i 

6  months 

5    5    8 

I     6     3 

0  13     4 

069 

0  IS    3 

078 

I  year 

605 

I    8  10 

0  14     7 

0    7    5 

016      6 

084 

2 

6  10    7 

I  10    3 

0  IS     4 

079 

0  16  II 

087 

3 

706 

I  II    6 

0  10    0 

0    8    I 

0  17    5 
0  18    I 

0    8  10 

4 

7    9    3 

I  12  II 

0  16    8 

085 

092 

5 

7  15    7 

I  13  »o 

0  17    2 

088 

0  18    6 

095 

6 

8    4  10 

I  IS    7 

0  18    I 

092 

0  19    4 

0    9  10 

7 

8  12  II 

I  17    2 

0  18  10 

096 

I    0    3 

0  10    3 

8 

8  19    8 

I  18    6 

0  19    6 

0    9  10 

I     I    0 

0  10    7 

9 

950 

I  19    7 

I    0    I 

0  10    I  ' 

I     1     7 

0  10  II 

lO 

9    9    4 

206 

106       0  10    4  ' 

1    2    I 

0  II    2 

II 

9  15    6 

2    I  10 

I     I     2 

0  10    8 

I    2  10 

0  II    7 

12 

10    3    8 

237 

I    2    I 

0  II    I  ; 

I    3    9 

0  12    0 

13 

10  II    8 

*    5    4 

I     2  II 

0  II    7 

I    4    9 

0  12    6 

H 

II    6    3 

2    8    5 

I    4    6 

0  12    4 

I    6    6 

0  13  5 
0  14    6 

IS 

12    3  10 

2  12    4 

I    6    6 

0  13    4 

I    8    7 

i6 

13    3  10 

2  16    8 

I    8    8 

0  14    6 

I  10  II 

0  15    8 

'7 

n  13  " 

2  18  10 

1    9    9 

0  15    0 

I  II    S 

0  IS  II 

i8 

K  3  5 

3    0  II 

I  10  10 

0  15    6 

I  13    3 

0  16  10 

19 

14  14  0 

332 

I  II  II       0  16    I 

I  4    7 
I  18    7 

0  17    6 

20 

16    8  10 

3  10    8 

I  IS    9      0  18    0 

0  19    7 

21 

17  19    0 

3  17    2 

I  19    I 

0  19    8 

22 

19  10    3 

4    3  10 

226 

I     I     S 

23 

21     I  10 

4  10    8 

2    s  II 

I    4  II 

24 

22  14    3 

4  17    8 

295 

I     S    6 

25 

24    7    3 

5    4  10 

2  13    I       169 

26 

26    0  10 

5  12    2 

2  16    9       187 

27 

27    5    0 

5  17    6 

2  19    6       I    9  II 

28 

28    5  ^5 

621 

3     I  10       I  II     I 

29 

31    2    8 

6  IS    5 

3    8    7 

I  14     6 

Ejrample.—Tht  sum  of  7j.  id.  for  ages  under  3  months,  or  19J.  jd.  at  the  age  of  20, 
paid  halt-yearly  for  10  years,  will  secure  ;f  100  at  the  age  of  So,  with  the  corresponding 
proportionate  amounts  at  4S  or  40  instead,  if  unmarried  ;  similarly  £3  los.  lod.,  or 
£g  i$s.  lod.  at  the  same  a^es,  will  secure  ;£^iooo  in  each  case,  with  proportionate  amounts 
instead  at  either  of  the  earlier  ages. 

FEME  Covert. — In  Law,  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French  to  signify  a  married  woman. 
See  Insurable  Interest  ;  also  Married  Woman's  Property  Act. 

FEME  Sole. — A  woman  alone,  i.e.  an  unmarried  woman.     See  Insurable  Interest. 

FEME  Sole  Trader.  —A  woman  who  by  the  custom  of  Lond.  trades  on  her  own  account, 
independently  of  her  husband,  is  called  9,  feme  sole  trader,  or  zftme  sole  merchant;  because, 
with  respect  to  her  trading,  she  is  the  same  as  ^feme  sole,  or  single  woman. 

FEND  Off. — A  sea  term  for  pushing  off  a  boat  or  any  heavy  body,  to  break  the  shock  and 
avoid  contact.  So  also  9l  fender  is  a  cushion  of  yam,  oakum,  and  rope,  inserted  between 
the  sides  of  two  boats,  or  of  a  boat  or  vessel,  and  any  other  object,  to  prevent  contact 
and  rubbing.     So  again  fender-piU,  constructed  in  front  of  wharves,  river-walls,  etc,  to 

Srotect  them  from  abrasion  by  floating  bodies. 
E RATION. — Usury ;  the  gain  of  interest ;  the  practice  of  increasing  money  by  lending. 

FENN,  W.,  Gen.  Man.  of  Rock  Marine,  founded  I073. 

FENNINQ,  Samuel,  sen.,  was  Underwriter  of  Royal  Exchange  from  1792  to  182s. 

FENNINQ,  Samuel,  jun.,  was  Sec.  of  Royal  Exchange  from  1802  to  1840. 

FENTONy  William,  was  Sec.  of  Farmers  and  Graziers  at  its  formation  in  1844,  and  for 
several  years  afterwards.  He  was  also  Act.  and  Sec.  of  Agriculturist  Cattle  from  its 
foundation  in  184S  down  to  1848,  when  he  had  a  disagreement  with  that  Ca  He 
was  Act.  of  the  Merchahts  and  Tradesmen's  ;  and  during  the  years  1849-Si  was  Act  of 
National  Assu.  Investment  Co. 

FEN  US  [or  FiCNUs].— From  the  Greek,  signif)ring  Int.  of  Money,    See  FiBNUS  Nauticum. 

FEOFFMENT. — In  Law,  a  species  of  conveyance.  It  was  in  early  times  the  public  and 
solemn  mode  of  alienating  lands  and  tenements  in  possession,  uid  was  performed  by  a 
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deed,  accompanied  by  "livery  of  seisin  " ;  which  last  was  the  delivery  of  the  land  itself, 
effected  by  certain  symbolical  acts  and  customary  words.  As  other  modes  of  conveyance 
to  uses  came  into  practice,  feoffments  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  The  grantor  is  termed 
the  ftoffor^  and  the  person  receiving  the  feoffee, 

FERGUSON,  Tames,  pub.  about  1770:  Tables  and  Tracts  relative  to  several  Arts  and 
ScietueSf  2na  ed.  1 771.  His  work  contained  various  Mort.  T.  Dr.  Price  alludes  to  it 
in  his  Rev.  Payments^  1 783.    . 

FERGUSON,  William,  pub.  in  Edin.  in  1839,  Interest  Tables.    New  ed.  1853. 

FERGUSSON,  Samuel  R.,  was  Sec.  in  Ix>nd.  of  Colonial  {^o.  i),  from  1855  to  1864. 
After  the  amalg.  of  that  Co.  with  the  Standard^  he  for  a  short  period  had  charge  of  the 
West  End  (Lond.)  branch  of  the  amalgamated  Co. 

FERGUSSON,  W.  F.,  was  for  some  years  Man.  of  the  New  Oriental  Assn.  Co.  in  Calcutta. 
On  the  bus.  of  that  Co.  being  amalg.  with  the  Medical  Invalid  in  1853,  he  passed  over 
to  the  last-named  Co. ;  and  on  the  union  of  the  Medical  Invalid  with  the  Albert^  he 
became  Resident  Director  in  Calcutta  for  the  last*named  Co.     He  died  in  India  in  1867. 

FERMATy  Peter  de. — An  eminent  mathematician  bom  at  Toulouse  in  159a  It  was  he  to 
whom  Pascal  communicated  (probably  about  1654]  the  principles  upon  which  he  had 
solved  the  problem  in  the  laws  of  chance  submitted  by  the  Chevalier  de  Mer^  ;  and  it 
was  he  who  generalized  those  principles  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  kindred 
problems.  His  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  Science  of  Probabilities.  He 
died  in  1664.     [Probabilities,  Mathematical  Science  of.] 

FERMENTATION  (from  the  Latin,  signifying  toboH). — A  term  expressive  of  certain  changes 
which  take  place  in  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  when  reduced  to  a  moist  or  liquid 
state  by  water  or  by  vapour,  or  by  steam,  arising  from  close  packing,  damp  situation,  or 
want  of  ventilation.     [Combustion  .] 

Pasteur,  in  1861,  cstab.  the  scientific  fact,  that  fermentation  depends  upon  the  presence 
of  minute  organisms  in  the  fermenting  fluid,  and  that  the  source  of  all  such  organisms  is 
in  the  atmosphere.    [Disease,  Germ  Theory  of.] 

In  our  art.  Combustion,  Spontaneous,  we  have  given  many  cases  of  fire  losses  re- 
sulting from  this  process  of  fermentation. 

Fire  Ins.  pol.  covering  farming  stock,  or  agricultural  risks,  always  provide  that  the  ins. 
shall  not  extend  to  losses  arising  from  the  natural  heating  of  hay,  corn,  seeds,  or  other 
property.  This,  Mr.  Bunyon  shrewdly  remarks,  ''seems  to  amount  to  a  stipulation  that 
the  office  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  results  of  bad  farming.'*  But  while  the  property 
immediately  the  subject  of  natural  heating  is  excepted,  all  adjoining  and  other  property 
destroyeti  is  covered  by  the  pol. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  fires  in  connexion  with  mills  and 
other  manufacturing  premises  have  arisen  from  combustion  consetiuent  upon  the  fermen- 
tation of  odds  and  ends  of  waste  materials  carelessly  thiown  aside,  or  stowed  away  in 
ignorance  of  probable  consequences.  We  believe  this  risk  is  now  much  better  understood 
than  it  was  some  years  since. 

In  Marine  Ins.  it  has  long  been  a  recognized  principle  that  the  underwriter  is  not  liable 
for  the  loss  of  goods  destroyed  by  spontaneous  combustion,  generated  by  effervescence  or 
other  chemical  change,  arising  from  their  having  been  put  on  board  wet,  or  otherwise 
damaged. 

In  Boyd  v.  Dubois^  1 811,  it  was  held,  that  if  a  fire  arises  on  board  a  ship  from  the 
damaged  quality  of  goods  on  board,  which  are  insured,  the  underwriters  are  not  liable. 
[Spontaneous  Combustion.] 

FERMO. — A  city  in  the  Pontifical  States,  which  is  reputed  to  have  had  a  very  earl^  mari- 
time code— even  earlier  than  that  of  Pisa.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to  examme  this 
subiect  in  a  connected  form,  under  Pontifical  States,  Maritime  Laws  of. 

FERNlEy  Ebenezer,  for  many  years  Man.  Director  of  the  British  Commercial^  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  down  to  the  amalg.  of  the  Co.  in  i860. 

FERNIE,  John,  Man.  in  Edin.  for  the  Gt.  Britain  Mut.  since  1871.  He  had  not  previously 
been  connected  with  Ins.  bus. 

FERTILITY. — ^A  term  implying  Fecundity,  and  which,  in  its  application  to  the  hunum 
race,  we  have  discussed  under  that  title. 

FEU  Vol  age.  — Literally,  flying  fire. 

FEUD  [or  Feod]. — The  right  which  the  vassal  has  in  land,  or  some  immovable  property  of 
his  lord,  to  use  the  same  and  take  the  profits  thereof,  rendering  unto  the  lord  such  duties 
and  services  as  belonged  to  the  particular  tenure.  The  actual  property  in  the  soil  always 
remains  in  the  lord,  i.e.  lord  of  the  soil. 

FEUDAL  System. — That  scheme  of  tenure  which  the  Conqueror  perfected  in  England, 
thereby  displacing  the  Saxon  laws  of  property,  and  building  up  a  system  which  became  a 
distinguishing  feature  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Relics  of  this  system,  as  still  existing  in  regard 
to  estates  and  inheritance,  constantly  give  rise  to  subjects  of  actuarial  valuation. 

FEUDATARY  [or  Feodatory]. — The  tenant  who  holds  his  estate  by  feudal  service. 

FEVER  (from  the  Latin  Febris). — Fevers  occupy  a  very  important  position  in  the  order  of 
Zymotic  Diseases  ;  and  in  their  several  varieties  account  for  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
ann.  mort.     When  we  are  on  what  we  may  tenn  for  illustration  a  "peace  footing," 
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they  occasion  ann.  15,000  deaths,  the  result  of  150,000  disablements  (the  deaths  we  shall 
see  average  about  I  in  10  of  the  attacks).  \Vhen  in  epidemic  form  they  wage  war 
against  mankind,  the  slaughter  is  immense.  See  the  range  they  occupy  in  the  catalogue 
of  diseases!  Beginning  with  (i)  Eruptive  F.  {Exanihemata)^  we  have  Smallpox 
{VaHola\  Cowpox  {Variola  Vaccinia),  Chickenpox  (Varice//a),  Miliary  F.  {Miliaria)^ 
Measles  {MorbUlt)^  Scarlet  F.  {Scarlatina) ^  Hybrid  or  Measles  and  Scarlet  F.  {Rubeola), 
Dengue  {Scarlatina  Rheumatica),  Erysipelas  {Erysipelas),  The  Plague  {Pestis)  ;  (2) 
Con  riNUED  F.,  embracing  Typhoid  F.  {Febris  Typhoides),  Typhus  F.  {Febris  Typhus\ 
Relapsing  F.  {Febris  Recurrens),  Simple  Continued  F.  or  Febricula  {Febris  ContintM), 
Specific  Yellow  F.  {Febris  Icterodes) ;  (3)  The  LiTORAL,  Malarial,  or  Paludal  F., 
including  Intermittent  Paludal  F.  or  Ague  {Febris  Intermittens),  Remittent  Paludal  F. 
{Febris  Remittefts),  Malarious  Yellow  F.  {Febris  Icterodes  Remittens) ;  (4)  Mucus  F., 
embracing  Influenza  {Influenza),  Whooping  Cough  {Pertussis),  Diphtheria  {Diphtheria), 
Croup  {Cynanche  Trachealis),  Dysentery  {Dysefiteria),  Diarrhoea  {Diarrhoea),  Cholera 
{Cholera), 

It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the  varieties  included  in  this  classification  have  already 
been  dealt  with  under  separate  heads,  or  will  be  so  dealt  with  in  their  proper  alphabetical 
place.  We  have  therefore  only  here  to  treat  of  those  less  distinct  varieties  which  are 
popularly  spoken  of  under  the  general  title  of  Fever. 

In  ordinary  practice  the  scientific  classification  we  have  set  out,  in  view  of  com- 
pleteness, is  not  followed.  Fevers  are  denominated  according  to  their  more  characteristic 
symptoms  as  Inflammatory,  Typhoid  (sometimes  called  Gastric  or  Intestinal  F. ),  Relapsing 
F.,  lyphus  or  Putrid,  Nervous  F.  etc. ;  or  according  to  the  cutaneous  appearances  con- 
nected with  them,  as  Scarlet  F.,  Yellow  F.,  Purple  F.,  Black  F.,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  F.  generally  undergo  a  change  every  24  hours  :  this  change  is  called 
an  exacerbation.  The  fluctuations  often  take  place  more  than  once  in  the  day,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  and  the  violence  of  the  attacks  increases  with  their  occurrence,  the  disease 
is  classed  as  Continued  F.  If  the  exacerbation  and  remission  of  symptoms  are  well 
marked,  and  occur  once  or  oflener  in  the  day,  the  F.  is  called  Remittettt,  If  the  F. 
leaves  the  patient  after  some  hours'  duration,  and  returns  at  stated  intervals,  it  is  called 
Intermittent, 

Dr.  Murchison  (1862)  says :  The  term  F.  or  Pyrexia  is  employed  in  two  very  different 

senses :  first  to  express  that  group  of  general  constitutional  symptoms  which  accompany 

local  inflammations  ;  and  secondly,  to  denote  a  similar  group  of  symptoms,  which,  though 

occasionally  complicated  with  local  inflammations,  are  independent  of  them,  and  result 

from  the  absorption  of  some  poison  into  the  system  from  without,  or  from  the  action  on 

the  nervous  system  of  a  non-specific  cause.     In  the  former  case  we  say  that  the  F.  is 

symptomatic  ;  in  the  latter,  idiopathic  or  essenticd.     He  adds  : 

It  would  be  more  curious  than  instructive  to  discuss  the  numerous  views,  according  to  which 
medical  writers  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  F. — to  show  how  the  humoral 
pathologists,  headed  by  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  looked  upon  F.  as  the  result  of  a  contest  on  the  part 
of  nature  to  expel  from  the  system  a  superabundance  ot  one  or  other  of  the  four  humours,  blood, 
phlcf^,  yellow  or  black  bile ;  how  the  solidists,  represented  by  Femelius,  Hoffmann,  and  Cullcn, 
imputed  It  to  changes  in  the  living  solids ;  how,  on  the  one  hand,  Tweedie  insisted  that  the  blood  was 
primarily  affected,  while  on  the  other,  Christison  urged  that  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events  was 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system ;  how  Rrown  held  that  F.  was  an  asthenic^  state  of  the  system 
arising  from  an  abstraction  of  the  natural  stimuli,  or  from  exhaustion,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  excit- 
ability ;  how  Ploncquet,  Beddoes,  Clutterbuck,  Armstrong,  Mills,  and  Rrousasis  maintained  that  F. 
was  always  the  result  of  inflammation  or  congestion. 

He  further  observes  that  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  modem  investigations  tend 
to  reproduce,  in  a  sciefltific  form,  certain  crude  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  F.  which 
were  entertained  by  the  earliest  writers  on  medicine.  Great  difference  of  opinion  has  pre- 
vailed, and  still  prevails,  among  leading  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  our  own 
time  regarding  the  originating  causes  of  F.  Prob.  the  great  majority  believe  the  F.  is 
chiefly  or  solely  due  to  emanations  from  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  and 
they  consequently  condemn,  on  this  ground,  all  accumulations  of  such  matters  in  the  midst 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  esteemed  authorities 
who  affirm  that  putrefying  animal  and  vegetable  matter  is  never  the  true  cause  of  F.  We 
shall  quote  a  few  of  the  last  named,  on  whom  we  consider  the  onus  of  proof  lies,  and  so 
render  the  reader  familiar  with  their  arguments.  We  are  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Guy,  after  he  had  passed  these  authorities  in  review,  '*that  the 
truth  will  hereafter  be  found  to  lie  between  the  two  extremes." 

Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  in  his  Medical  Logic,  1819,  after  stating  that  he  agreed  with  Dr. 
Bancroft  in  thinking  "that  febrile  miasmata  do  not  in  any  case  consist  in  the  exhalations 
of  simple  putrefaction,"  admits  that  F.  may  be  produced  by  the  "sordes  of  the  skin  and 
tainted  effluvia  of  the  living  human  body,"  and  especially  mentions  the  exhalations  from 
the  holds  of  ships.  Thackrah,  in  his  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions,  etc. ,  on  Health 
and  LongcTjity,  I  S3 1,  speaks  of  "the  innoxious,  and  even  beneficial,  character  of  animal 
exhalations,"  as  strongly  exhibited  in  the  case  of  slaughtermen.  Again,  "Animal  exhala- 
tions, even  the  most  offensive  to  the  senses,  and  generally  supposed  to  be  very  prejudicial,  an 
examination  shows  to  be  really  useful ; "  and  he  gives  instances  in  point  [Occupations.] 
Dunglison,  in  his  Elements  of  Hygiene,  1835,  speaking  of  "  emanations  from  animal  and 
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vegetable  substances  in  a  stale  of  decomposition,"  gives  it  as  his  opinion  **  that  the  ad- 
mixture of  such  emanations  with  the  air  does  not  affect  public  salubrity  to  such  an  extent 
as  might  be  imaginctl."  Dr.  Watson,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Prituiples  and  Practice  of 
Physic^  1843,  distinctly  affirms  **  that  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  decomiK)sition  is  suffi- 
cient to  generate  fever  of  any  kind.**  Dr.  Christison,  in  the  Library  of  Afedicine  {wo\,  i.  p. 
162)  says  :  "  Since  continued  F.  clearly  originates  often  in  propagation  from  the  sick  to 
the  healthy,  it  becomes  a  second  question  of  much  interest,  whether  it  originates  in  any 
other  cause.  Authors  and  practitioners  seem  in  general  to  l)e  very  easily  satisfied  upon 
this  head,  and  to  have  decided  the  matter  in  the  affirmative  ;  nay,  some  talk  with  the 
utmost  familiarity  of  various  special  causes,  such  as  cold,  fatigue,  mental  emotions,  putrid 
effluvia,  excess  of  the  table,  and  the  like.  But  the  question  of  the  origin  of  continued  F. 
and  their  causes  is  far  from  being  easily  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  .a  philosophic  mind.*' 
Dr.  Guy,  M.B.,  in  the  Joum.  of  the  Statistical  So.  1848  (vol.  xi.  p.  79),  says  :  "My  own 
recent  inquiries,  and  especially  the  facts  detailed  in  this  communication,  certainly  tend  to 
confirm  an  opinicm  which  I  have  more  than  once  expressed,  that  filth  is  rather  the  nurse 
than  the  parent  oA  F.,  to  which  I  would  now  add  the  expression  of  my  opinion  that  in 
extreme  cases  F.  may  be  bred  of  filth.  The  extreme  cases  are  to  be  found,  as  I  believe, 
not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  dust-heaps  and  accumulations  of  animal  or  vegetable  matter 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  houses  inverted  over  cesspools,  or  otherwise  made  the  receivers  of 
all  foul  evacuations  from  ill« constructed  drains,  or  in  houses  crowded  to  excess  with  dirty 
and  squalid  occupants.  Even  in  those  extreme  cases,  however,  but  especially  where  they 
occur  in  the  midst  of  crowded  pop.,  there  is  great  difficulty  in  forming  a  sound  opinion, 
as  in  the  midst  of  such  pop.  the  seeds  of  all  sorts  of  contagious  diseases  are  likely  to  be 
very  generally  diffused,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to  germinate  into  this  destructive 
malady.  ** 

We  shall  in  this  present  paper  bring  the  light  of  more  recent  investigation  to  bear  on 
the  subject. 

In  the  e<irly  6.  of  Mort.  the  deaths  of  this  class  arc  usually  arranged  under  the  heading^ 
**  Ague  and  Fever  ;"  and  they  will  generally  be  found  to  be  greater  in  number  than  any 
other  enumerated  cause,  except  in  the  great  "  Plague  Years,'*  sec  B.  of  Mort.  ; 
Deaths,  Causes  of.  Then  again  the  deaths  from  F.  were  not  all  classed  under  one 
general  head,  as  will  be  easily  seen  on  referring  to  the  Bills.  They  had  other  items,  as 
"spotted  fever  and  purples."     The  later  Bills  were  improved  in  this  respect. 

1732. — Maitland,  in  his  Hist,  of  Lond.^  says  that  in  this  year  **  a  cold,  attended  with 
a  fever,  raged  violently  in  this  city,  and  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  weeks  committed  great 
ravages,  especially  among  the  aged,  whom  it  cut  down  like  grass,  insomuch  that  the  B. 
of  Mort.  in  one  week  increased  to  near  quadruple  the  usual  number.  This  distemper 
was  so  general  that  it  was  by  the  best  observers  computed  that  not  one  in  six  escaped  it. 

1750.  —Sir  John  Pringle  pub.  Obs.  on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Hospital  and  Jail  Fevers ; 
wherein  he  drew  attention  to  many  points  in  connexion  with  his  subject,  the  neglect  of 
which  amounted  to  an  almost  national  disgrace  ;  and  which  it  required  the  philanthropic 
energy  of  a  Howard  to  ameliorate. 

1790. — Dr.  Robert  Robinson,  M.D.,  pub.  An  Essay  on  Fevers:  wherein  their 
Theoretic  Genera^  Species^  and  various  DenotniuationSy  are^  from  obs.  and  experience  for 
thirty  years ^  in  Europe^  Africa^  and  America^  and  on  the  intenncdiate  seas,  r^uced  under 
their  characteristic  Genus,  Febrile  Infection,  and  their  Cure  estab.  on  philosophical  induction. 
This  work  is  written  in  a  popular,  and  not  a  professional  style — hence  its  claims  to  specific 
notice.     It  must  have  been  productive  of  much  good. 

It  is  desirable  to  state  that  purely  professional  works  on  the  nature  and  cure  of  F.  are 
not  mentioned  here — their  number  is  legion. 

1798, — Malthus,  in  his  Essay  on  Pop.,  observes  in  relation  to  Continued  F.  that  it  is 
always  to  be  apprehended  in  an  epidemic  form  when  the  pop.  considerably  exceeds  the 
demand  for  labour,  and  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence  denved  from  labour. 

1817. — A  great  fever  epidemic  prevailed  in  Ireland  during  this  year ;  and  afterwards 
the  experience  of  medical  practitioners  in  all  parts  of  that  country  was  collected  and 
digested  by  eminent  men  appointed  by  the  Gov.  for  that  purpose.  The  peculiar  efficacy 
of  want  and  misery  in  causing  the  extension  of  the  disease  seems  to  have  been  observed 
and  admitted  by  all  the  practitioners  ;  and  was  confirmed  in  the  fullest  degree  by  the 
Gov.  reporters.  The  only  question  which  has  admittecl  of  any  dispute  by  those  who 
have  subscciuently  dealt  with  these  investigations  is  whether  want  and  misery  are  sufficient 
to  engender  the  disease,  or  only  to  give  efficacy  to  the  specific  contagion. 

1832.— Marshall,  in  his  Mort.  of  the  Metropolis,  pub.  1832,  reviewing  the  causes  of 
death  as  shown  by  the  Lond.  B.  of  Mort.  during  a  period  of  204  years  ending  183 1,  says : 
**  From  1629  to  1689  fevers  seem  to  have  been  exceedingly  variable;  from  the  latter  date 
down  to  1750,  more  uniform  and  general;  and  since  1 750  down  to  1831,  gradually  to 
have  diminished,  while  inflammatory  disease  has  increasetl  in  a  greater  ratio  th.in  fever  has 
diminisheil.  Supposing  the  distinctions  to  have  been  properly  made  in  the  reports,  the 
decrease  of  fever  and  increase  of  inflammation  are  features  of  ]>eculiar  interest,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  add.  evidence  of  the  inscrutable  working  of  Nature,  and  its  ever-varying, 
yet  uniform  process.** 
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1834. — In  the  Rep.  on  the  State  of  our  Knmoled^e  of  tke  Ijtws  of  Contagion^  presented 
tolhe  Brit.  Asso.  this  year  by  Dr.  William  Henry,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  etc. — a  most  able 
document,  often  quoted  in  these  pages — we  find  the  following,  in  continuation  of  a  passage 
from  the  same  Rep.  we  have  already  quoted  under  Endemic  Diseases  : 

1.  .  .  .  From  marshy  ground  exhalations  almost  constantly  ascend,  which  give  rise  to  F.  of  a 
peculiar  type,  called  remittents  when  they  occasionally  abate,  and  intermitients  when  the  symptoms 
arc  absent  for  distinct  intervals.  In  no  instance  has  a  f^tmittent  or  intermittent  been  contmunicated 
from  one  individual  to  another;  but  intermittents  are  apt  to  pass  into  remittents,  and  the  latter  tp 
assume  a  continued  type,  when  they  become  decidedly  contagious. 

2.  Marshy  exhalations,  or  miasms^  as  they  ma^r  be  exclusively  called  (to  distinguish  them  from 
animal  contagions),  are  evolved  most  abundantly  in  hot  weather,  from  ground  which  is  alternately 
moist  and  dry,  or  barely  covered  with  water ;  not  if  entirely  or  constantly  inundated.    Either  fresh  or 
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ivelly  beds  of  nvers  have  been  observed  to  occasion  F.  of  a  severe  type.  In  a  few  instances  newly 
jroken  ground  is  recorded  to  have  had  the  same  effect.  [It  is  of  constant  occurrence  in  parts  of  the 
U.S.]  In  general,  miasms  occupy  low  situations,  insomuch  that  no  greater  an  elevation  than  the 
upper  stories  of  a  house  has  afforded  protection  against  them.  But  this  is  not  universal,  for  they  have 
been  known  to  rise  to  considerable  hciehts :  thougn  in  such  instances  the  form  of  the  ground  inmcates 
that  they  have  been  carried  up  inclined  planes,  by  winds  blowing  from  the  place  of  their  production. 
The  sphere  of  the  activi^  of  marsh  miasms  surpasses  beyond  comparison  that  of  animal  contagions  : 
obviously  on  account  ot  the  infinitely  greater  quantity  in  which  they  are  generated.  The  Pontine 
marshes,  covering  an  area  of  8  leagues  by  2,  have  spread  their  deleterious  exhalations,  in  certain 
directions  of  the  wind,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  In  tne  West  Indies  miasms  have  affected  the  crews 
of  vessels  moored  1500  toises(320o  £ng.  yards)  from  the  shore  (Monfalan) ;  but  this  isprob.  much  more 
than  the  usual  distance. 

3.  The  chemical  properties  of  marsh  miasms  have  been  investigated  by  several  writers,  but  with 
little  other  fruit  than  a  catalogue  of  negative  qualities.  Miasms  are  not  the  mere  products  of  putre- 
faction, and  have  not  necessarily  a  fetid  odour.  Experiment  has  not  demonstrated  any  departure,  in 
the  air  over  marshes,  from  its  usual  proportions  as  to  oxygen  and  azotic  gases.  Neither  carburetted, 
sulphuretted,  or  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  nor  ammonia,  has  been  detected  in  these  exhalations.  The 
principle  upon  which  their  peculiar  agency  depends  still  remains  to  be  detennined  by  experiment. 

4.  There  are  several  points  of  analogy  between  the  operation  of  marsh  miasms  and  that  of  conta- 

S'ous  poisons  upon  the  numan  body.  Both  require  a  certain  predisposition  in  the  persons  exposed  to 
em  ;  and  this  susceptibility  is  imparted  by  the  same  causes.  The  power  of  resisting  miasms  as  well 
as  contagions  is  acquired  by  habit,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent.  But  no  continuance  of  usage  ever 
protect^  persons  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  exhalations  consti- 
tuting malaria  from  their  pernicious  effects.  In  some  marshy  countries  the  ^tfect  and  vigorous 
human  form^  is  never  seen;  and  a  race  of  men  inhabit  them  who  are  alike  destitute  of  physical  and 
mental  energy,  and  who  in  middle  life  exhibit  all  the  signs  of  old  age.  Strangers  arrivine  there  are 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction ;  and  all  attempts  to  extend  our  geographical  knowledge  of  such 
regions,  however  well  concerted,  have  been  bafHed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  endemic  pestilence. 

The  experience  of  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital  for  the  ten  years  preceding  Jan.  1834, 
which  included  obs.  on  nearly  6000  F.  patient^  was  taken  out  by  Dr.  Southwood  Smith 
and  submitted  by  him  to  Mr.  John  Finlaison,  who  constructed  the  following  T.  therefrom  : 
Suppose  100,000  patients  to  be  attacked  with  F.,  between  the 

ages  of   5  and  16  there  would  die     8,266 

between  15    „    26  out  of  an  equal  number  there  would  die  ...     11,494 
M       25    „    36  „  „  17.071 

.,       35    M    46  „  „  21,960 

»       45    ..    56  „  „  3o»493 

M       55    ..    66  „  „  40,708 

„       65  and  upwards  ,,  „  44*643 

Thus  the  risk  of  life  from  this  malady  was  shown  to  be  twice  as  great  at  the  age  of  31 
as  at  age  1 1 ;  nearly  twice  as  great  at  41  as  at  21  ;  five  times  as  great  at  61  as  at  ii  ;  and 
four  times  as  great  at  above  65  as  at  21. 

1837.— Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Health,  1836-7  [we  quote  from 
3rd  ed.  1847],  gave  the  following  statistics  of  the  mort  of  F.  patients  in  some  of  the 
principal  hospitals  of  Europe  : 

Saint  Bartholomew)  ,  ^„ ,   :«  .aq,.  ■  ;,i  «*  f^v  t  {^  »« 

Saint  Thomas's      )  ^"^^^  '^  '^^5     •.•      i  m  7  to  i  m  10 

Ditto  „  1773  to  1783 

Ditto  „  1803  to  1813 

Ditto  average  of  50  years  to  181 3 

Charity  of  Berlin  1796  to  181 7 

Dresden 

Munich 

Dublin  Fever  Hospital  1804  to  181 2 

Imperial  St.  Petersbui^g  1804  to  181 7 

Bath  1827 

In  the  small  towns  the  mort  was  usually  at  a  less  rate  than  in  the  larger  ones. 
1838.— Fever  prevailed  in  Eng.  much  more  extensively  than  m  any  preceding  vear 
during  the  previous  century.     The  proportion  of  deaths  from  this  cause  to  the  whole 
mort.  of  the  year,  as  shown  by  the  2nd  Rep.  of  the  Reg. -Gen.,  was  as  follows  in  the 
following  places  : 

In  London       77  P-c        In  Birmingham 5'op-c. 

,,  Manchester        77    ,,  „  Leeds 3*6  „ 

,,  Liverpool 6*9   ,, 
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Dr.  Amott,  Dr.  Kay  (afterwards  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth),  and  Dr.  South  wood  Smith, 
were  appointed  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  F.  in 
parts  of  Lond.    Their  Rep.  threw  a  considerable  amount  of  light  upon  the  subject. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Thomson  collected  together  and  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Jour H,  1838,  a  mass  of  statistical  information  respecting  Fevers  in  Gt.  Britain, 
under  the  title  of  A  Statistical  Inquiry  on  Fever^  etc.  He  endeavoured  from  the  data 
obtained  to  ascertain  the  prevalence,  susceptibility,  intensity,  and  prognosis  of  the 
disease.  The  results  of  his  investigation,  briefly  stated,  were  the  following :  I.  The 
ann.  ratio  of  deaths  from  F.  in  Lond.  have  decreased  since  the  commencement  of  the 
1 8th  century.  2.  The  susceptibility  to  be  attacked  by  F.  is  greatest  among  individuals 
under  10  years  of  age,  and  from  20  to  30.  3.  The  period  of  life  during  which  the 
highest  ratio  of  mort.  occurs  from  F.  is  from  40  to  5a  4.  There  is  no  very  apparent 
difference  in  regard  to  one  sex  being  more  susceptible  of  F.  than  the  other.  5.  The  ann. 
ratio  of  deaths  by  F.  is  nearly  twice  as  great  among  the  male  as  among  the  female  pop* 
6.  There  is  al)out  i  death  for  every  15  persons  attacked  by  F.  7.  The  intensity  of  r. 
increases  with  the  age  of  the  patient,  about  34  p.c.  every  decennial  advance  in  life.  8. 
Attacks  of  F.  are  one-third  more  intense  among  males  than  females.  9.  Fever  is  most 
prevalent  from  July  to  Dec.  inclusive.  10.  The  intensity  of  F.  is  much  greater  during 
Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  April,  and  May,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  year.  ii.  During 
those  months  in  which  F.  is  most  prevalent  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  rain  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  during  those  months  in  which  F.  is  not  so  prevalent.  12.  During 
those  months  in  which  F.  is  most  intense  the  temperature  and  quantity  of  rain  is  com- 
paratively low.  13.  Medical  treatment  has  a  powerful  effect  in  lessening  the  danger  or 
number  of  deaths  from  F.  14.  Early  medical  treatment  shortens  the  duration  of  F.  1 5. 
The  mean  duration  of  F.  among  individuals  under  40  is  shorter  than  among  those  above 
that  period  of  life.  16.  The  general  prognosis  of  F.  is  favourable,  there  being  14  chances 
to  I  that  the  patient  will  recover.  17.  The  prognosis  of  F.  becomes  less  mvourable  as 
the  patient  is  advanced  in  life,  the  intensity  of  the  disease  being  nearly  twice  as  great  at 
41  years  of  age  as  at  21.  18.  The  prognosis  of  F.  is  one-third  more  favourable  among 
females  than  males.  19.  The  prognosis  of  F.  is  more  favourable  from  June  to  Dec.  than 
from  Jan.  to  June.  20.  The  prognosis  of  F.  is  one-half  more  favxturablc  among  patients 
who  come  under  me<lical  treatment  before  the  7th  day  of  the  disease  than  among  those 
who  are  admitted  at  a  later  period.  21.  The  prognosis  of  F.  is  unfavourable  when  there 
are  cerebral  or  thomcic  complications.  22.  The  second  week  of  F.  is  the  most  dangerous. 
Out  of  1000  cases  passing  through  this  week,  82  died. 

The  editor  of  the  Statistical  Journ.,  in  reviewing  these  results,  offers  the  following 

important  obs. : 

There  is  no  sricnce  in  which  statistical  invcstieation  is  more  necessary  than  in  medicine ;  and  there 
are  few  to  which  it  h.as  hitherto  l>cen  loss  applies.  The  physician  knows  that  certain  medicines  pro- 
duce certain  effects,  that  certain  diseases  usually  last  a  certain  time,  and  that  some  are  more  fatal  than 
others  ;  but  he  has  never,  or  rarely,  ascertained  this  by  numerical  computation  ;  his  knowledge  is  the 
result  of  an  experience  dependent  upon  memory  alone,  and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  partial  or 
prejudiced  views  ;  and  if  he  were  to  be  aske<l  what  were  the  average  duration  of  a  disease,  or  in  what 
proportion  one  disease  were  more  fatal  than  another,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  On  tho 
Continent  the  true  value  of  statistical  investigation  in  ascertaining  tho  results  of  diseases  has  long 
been  duly  estimated  ;  but  in  this  country,  tho  advantage  of  employing  enumeration  to  obtain  these 
results  and  to  investigate  general  facts  has  only  of  late  years  come  into  importance. 

1830. — A  paper  was  read  before  the  Statistical  So.  of  Lond.  by  Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Lever, 
On  the  Sickness  and  Mort.  among  the  Troops  in  the  U.  K. ;  being  an  abstract  of  the 
Statistical  Rep.  of  Major  Tulloch.  The  returns  here  given  are  believevl  to  have  been 
made  with  great  exactitude.  The  proportion  of  deaths  which  had  occurred  during  the  7 
years  subsequent  to  Jan.  1 830  by  this  class  of  diseases  was  found  to  be  as  follows  in  the 
following  troops : 

p.  1000  of  strength. 
In  the  Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been     ...     1*4 
Household  Cavalry        1*6 

^^1 V IX    A^ltw  •••  •••  •••  ••■  «■■  •■•  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  •••  A    ^/ 

X^  vwL   x.XUariiS     •■•         ■••         •••         •••         ,••         «,»         ««»         •••         •»•         •••         •••         •••         a/ 

West  India  Dep6ts        2*8 

Excluding  the  last--intro<luced  for  the  purpose  of  comparison — and  taking  the  average 
of  the  4  others,  I  •6  p.  1000  may  be  computed  to  die  ann.  from  F.  The  admissions  were 
about  75  p.  1000  ann.,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  admissions  appeared  to  be  about 
I  in  5$.  He  adds  :  From  an  extensive  series  of  obs.  it  appears  that  among  troops  serving 
in  the  U.  K.,  fevers  were  more  prevalent  during  the  summer  than  the  winter  months,  in 
the  proportion  of  5  to  4.  Of  4499  attacks,  2531  or  56  p.c.  occurred  between  May  and 
Oct. ;  and  only  1968  or  44  p.c.  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  1832  and  1834,  however, 
the  preponderance  of  febrile  cases  was  in  those  months  which  in  other  years  were  most 
exempt  from  them.  In  civil  life  in  this  country,  fevers  are  more  prevalent  in  summer, 
but  more  fatal  in  winter. 

In  Dundee  on  an  average  of  7  years  before  1839  the  deaths  from  F.  were  10*9  p.c  of 
the  whole  mort.     In  1836  it  was  15  p.c.  of  the  whole. 

On  the  nth  July,  1839,  a  serious  outbreak  of  Typhus  F.  occurred  at  North  Tawton, 
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near  Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  a  village  with  less  than  2000  inhabitants.  This 
outbreak  appears  first  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  Dr.  Budd  to  the  subject  of  F. 
(See  1874.) 

1840. — In  the  Rep.  of  a  Committee  of  th€  Statis,  So.  of  I^md,,  appointed  to  collect  and 
inquire  into  V,  Statis ,  upon  the  Sickfiess  and  Mort.  among  the  European  and  Native 
Troops  serving  in  the  Madras  Presidency ^  from  the  Year  1793  to  1838,  much  valuable  infor- 
mation is  given,  which  we  do  not  however  propose  to  follow  in  any  detail.  Taking  the 
shorter  period  of  12  years,  1827-38,  both  inclusive,  we  learn  that  the  most  frequent  type 
among  European  troops  was  continued  F.  ;  but  that  was  not  so  fatal  in  its  character,  and 
did  not  occasion  so  many  deaths,  as  the  "remittent,"  although  the  latter  was  only  one- 
third  as  frequent.  Among  the  native  troops,  **  intermittent  F.  was  both  the  most  fre- 
quent type  and  caused  the  greatest  number  of  deaths,  although  it  was  not  so  fatal  to  those 
attacked  as  the  other  types.  It  did  not  appear  that  F.  of  an  epidemic  nature,  or  of  a 
malignant  character,  prevailed  to  any  extent  among  either  the  European  or  native  troops 
during  the  12  years  under  review  ;  although  during  seasons  when  the  troops  were  in 
active  service,  or  were  still  suffering  from  tlw  effects  of  such  service,  the  sickness  and  mort. 
were  more  than  doubled. 

Dr.  W.  P.Alison,  M.D.,  Prof,  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Edin., 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  in  1840  :  lUustrations  of  the  Practical  Operation  of 
the  Scottish  System  of  Alanagement  of  the  Poor^  sajrs  that  the  destitution,  and  the  irregular 
mode  of  life  connected  with  the  destitution  of  many  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Edin.,  as  in 
other  of  the  great  towns  of  Scotland,  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  frequent  diffusion  of 
epidemic  F.  in  them  ;  and  that  merely  owing  to  the  filth  which  is  always  found  in  con- 
nexion with  such  a  mode  of  life.  His  conclusions  being  based  on  the  following  consider- 
ations : — 

^  X.  It  is  a  general  principle  in  patholoey,  estab.  by  the  general  experience  of  medical  men  in  all  ages,  in 
civil  life,  as  well  as  in  military  or  naval  service,  that  contagion,  and  indeed  every  other  cause  of  acute 
disease,  acts  most  rapidly  and  most  certainly  on  the  human  body  when  enfeebled  by  deficient  nourish- 
ment, by  insuflBcicnt  protection  against  col(L  by  mental  depression,  by  occasional  intemperance,  and 
by  crowding  in  small  ill-aired  rooms,  all  of  which  arc  the  constant  concomitants,  as  I  believe  the 
inevitable  effects,  of  destitution  in  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  this  and  other  great  towns. 

2.  It  has  been  very  generally  observed,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  hist,  of  contagious  F.,  that  it  has 
spread  most  rapidly  and  extensively,  and  assumed  the  form  of  an  epidemic,  in  circumstances  where 
most  or  all  of  tneso  conditions  have  been  present.  For  example :  after  scarcities ;  after  the  sudden 
cessation  of  the  employment  for  numerous  labourers  ;  in  exhausted,  impoverished,  or  beaten  armies ; 
in  besieged  towns,  etc. 

^.  This  has  been  more  especially  the  result  of  very  numerous  ^nd  careful  obs.  made  in  Ireland  on 
epidemic  F.,  precisely  similar  to  those  latefy  prevalent  in  Scot.,  and  from  which  in  fact  very  many  of 
the  cases  occurring  in  Scot,  during  the  present  century  have  obviously  originated. 

He  expresses  his  firm  conviction  that  any  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  especially  into  the  extension  of  contagious  F.,  must  necessarily  be 
incomplete,  unless  it  includes  a  thorough  investigation  and  comparison  of  the  nature  and 
administration  of  the  legal  provisions  for  the  poor. 

Dr.  Robert  Cowan,  M.D.,  in  his  K.  Statis,  of  Glasg07v,  etc.,  1840,  showed  that  the 
number  of  cases  of  F.  in  that  city  in  the  5  years  ending  Dec.  1839  must  have  been  not 
less  than  55,000  in  a  pop.  under  300,000,  that  is,  more  than  one-sixth.  Dr.  W.  P. 
Alison,  M.D.,  of  the  University  of  Edin.,  considered  that  the  number  of  F.  cases  in 
Edin.  and  Leith  during  the  same  period  must  have  been  nearly  15,000  in  a  pop. 
certainly  under  180,000,  i.e.  not  less  than  one-twelfth  of  the  whole. 

In  Glasgoriu  the  mort.  from  F.  on  an  average  of  the  7  years  ending  1840  was  of  the 
whole  mort.  ii'8  p.c.     In  1837  it  was  as  high  as  204  p.c.  j  in  1840  it  was  13*93  p.c. 

1841. — Major  A.  M.  Tulloch  read  a  paper  before  the  Sutistical  So.  of  London  : 
Comparison  of  the  Sickness,  Mort.,  and  Prevailing  Diseases  among  Seamen  and  Soldiers, 
as  shown  by  the  Naval  and  Military  Statistical  Reports,  wherein  is  contained  the  following 
comparative  T.  for  the  7  years  1830-7  : 


Fevers. 

Naval  Force. 

Military  Force. 

Out  of  an  aggregate  strength 
of  55,709 

Out  of  an  aggregate  strength 
ot  62,300 

Attacked.               Died. 

Attacked. 

Died. 

Intermittent        ...     .^. 

Remittent    

Common  Continued  ... 
Typhus,  etc 

Total   

Ann.   ratio  p.  1000  of ) 
mean  strength ) 

337 

a7»7 

•  •  • 

4677 

6 
10 
68 

•  •  • 

2558 

2486 

8103 

26 

5 
144 

72 
10 

84 

I3»I73 

231 

84 

1-5 

211 

37 

It  is  here  seen  that  fevers  were  about  twice  as  prevalent  and  fatal  among  the  military 
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as  among  the  naval  force  during  the  period  under  obs. — "  a  circumstance  (says  Major 
Tulloch)  which  will  not  excite  surprise,  when  it  is  kept  in  view  that  F.  depend  so  very 
materially  on  locality  ;  and  that  while  the  troops  are  at  all  times  constrained  to  remain 
in  a  spot  which  may  be  the  very  focus  of  the  disease,  a  vessel  can  choose  her  position, 
and  either  lie  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  or  if  that  precaution  proves  unavailing,  can 
put  to  sea,  and  sj)eedily  place  her  crew  beyond  the  reach  of  danger."  He  points  out 
another  circumstance  whicli  tends  to  invalidate  this  comparison.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  the 
land  force  in  the  Mediterranean  were  stationed  on  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  almost  all 
the  cases  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers  among  the  troops  had  occurred  ;  while  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  Navy  was  ever  employed  in  that  quarter.  **  Had  the  comparison 
been  made  with  the  troops  serving  in  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  where  the  greater  part  of 
the  fleet  is  stationed,  the  proportion  of  febrile  attacks  in  the  military  and  naval  forces 
would  have  been  respectively  as  133  to  84,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  as  2*i  to  1*5." 
The  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  attacks  in  the  two  services 
showed  that  there  could  be  little  difference  in  the  efhcacy  of  the  mode  of  treatment 
employed  ;  for  among  the  sailors  i  case  in  56  proved  fatal ;  and  among  the  soldiers  I  in 
57 — the  result  being  to  within  a  fraction  the  same  in  both  cases. 

At  the  census  for  Ireland  in  1S41  returns  ^v^re  made  of  the  deaths  during  the  10  pre- 
ceding years.  The  deaths  by  F.  were  returned  at  112,072,  being  i  death  in  every  10*59 
of  the  mort.  from  all  causes,  and  I  in  3*4  of  the  total  deaths  from  epidemic  diseases.  The 
proportion  of  the  sexes  stood  as  follows :  86*14  females  to  100  males.  The  result  of 
mvestigations  then  made  led  to  the  belief  that  the  visits  of  F.  epidemic  in  Ireland  occurred 
periodically — every  10  or  12  years. 

1842. — In  a  paper  by  Dr.  W.  P.  Alison,  M.D.,  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  this  year  : 
On  the  Destitution  and  Mort,  in  sonte  of  the  large  Towns  in  Scotland^  speaking  of  the 
greater  liability  of  the  Scotch  towns  to  suffer  from  contagious  F.,  he  said  :  That  while 
Sie  highest  mort.  from  that  cause  recorded  in  Eng.  was  77  p.c.  of  the  whole  mort.,  and 
that  only  in  J.ond.  and  Manchester  for  i  year — the  general  proportion  being  about  4  p.c, 
it  appeared  from  various  documents  obtaineil  by  Mr.  Watt,  that  in  Glasgow  in  1837  it 
was  about  20  p.c.  ;  in  Dundee  in  1836,  15  p.c.  ;  in  Glasgow^  on  an  average  of  the  last  $ 
years,  13*8  p.c.  ;  in  Edin,  for  the  last  3  years,  9*2  p.c.  ;  in  Dundee  for  the  last  3  years, 
o*4  p.c — the  year  of  the  greatest  epidemic  not  being  included  in  the  case  of  either  of  the 
last  two  towns  ;  in  Aberdeett  for  the  last  5  years,  14*2  p.c.  ;  and  during  the  last  year  in 
Edin.  10*27  p.c.  of  the  whole  mort.     Even  in  Perth  for  5  years  it  was  7*4  p.c. 

1847. — In   the  First  Rep.  of  the  Metropolitan  Sanatory  Commissioners  issued  in 

1847,  there  was  given  the  following  summary  of  the  increasing  visitations  of  F.  in 

moclem  times : 

Though  cases  of  F.  were  alwajrs  present  in  certain  localities  in  the  metropolis,  yet  several  years 
commonly  inter\-cned  between  one  epidemic  season  or  year  and  another;  but  F.  assuming  a  severer 
character,  and  spreading  more  extensively  than  usual  in  1838,  has  prevailed  as  an  epidemic  ever 
since.  The  admissifins  into  the  Ix>nd.  F.  Hospital  since  April  [the  Kop.  was  pub.  in  Nov.]  have 
exceeded  by  several  hundre<ls  those  of  any  corresponding  period.  The  steadily-increasing  prevalence 
of  F.  in  the  Metropolis  is  further  shown  by  the  Rog.-Gen.  s  return  of  the  weekly  deaths  from  Typhus 
during  the  last  3  years.  The  weekly  deatns  f^om  typhus  in  i8i6  very  K<^nerally  and  greatly  prcpon- 
derated  over  those  in  1845 — bein^;  in  several  weeks  nearly  double,  anil  in  some  few  more  than  double. 
The  deaths  of  1847  were  still  more  in  excess  than  thoKe  of  1816— being  in  numerous  instances  consider- 
ably more  than  double  the  number  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1846,  and  in  one  instance  more  than 
treble  ;  and  generally  from  the  month  of  Aug.  of  the  present  year  (1847)  the  mort.  has  been  consider- 
ably greater  than  at  any  previous  period  since  the  commencement  of  tnc  Regis.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  whatever  may  have  been  their  intensity  in  former  years,  the  causes  of  epidemic  disease  continue 
to  operate  in  the  metropolis  with  unabated,  and  «vcn  with  increased  force  at  the  present  time. 

The  following  passage  from  the  same  Rep.  may  be  regarded  as  explanatory  ; 

The  dreadful  extent  to  which  entire  classes  of  the  pop.  who  have  abundance  of  wholesome  food, 
but  who  habitually  live  in  impure  air,  suffer  from  certain  epidemics,  as,  for  example,  artizans,  and  the 
lower  class  ot  shopkeepers,  from  the  very  pestilence  in  question,  affords  a  di-monstration  that  the 
habitual  respiration  of  impure  air  is  an  incomparably  more  powerful  predisponent  to  epidemic  disease 
than  that  which  has  been  commonly  assumed  as  the  main  cause,  viz.  absolute  poverty. 

1848. — Dr.  W.  A.  Guy,  M.B.,  contributed  to  the  Joum.  of  the  Statistical  So.  a  paper : 

On  the  Health  of  Nightmcti^  Scavenf^ers^  and  Dustmen  ;  the  contents  of  which  we  shall 

have  to  review  more  particularly  under  Occupations  ;  but  from  which  we  now  draw  the 

following  passages  : 

But  the  most  remarkable  result  of  the  comparison  is  displayed  in  the  relative  liability  of  the  three 
classes  to  F,  .  .  .  It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  men  attackiMl  by  F.  among  the  scavengers  is 
8  p.c;  among  bricklavers'  labourers  35A  p.c:  and  among  brickmakers  2ii  p.c.  .  .  • ,  In  other 
words,  the  bricklayer's  labourer  is  more  than  4  times,  and  the  brickmaker  nearly  j  times  as  liable  to  F. 
as  the  scaveng«T.  .  .  ,  The  excess  in  the  number  of  F.  cases  occurring  among  the  bricklayers* 
labourers  is  a  very  remarkable  fact.  1  had  <'xamined  i6  of  the  men  before  it  occurred  to  me  to  inquire 
whether  they  had  been  attacked  in  England  or  Ireland ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  remainder  I  took  care 
to  ascertain  this  point.  Tlio  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  is  out  of  the  57  had  been  attacked  in 
Ireland,  i  in  France,  and  q  in  Eng.  I'hese  0  cases  of  F.  out  of  a  total  of  57  (or  nearly  16  p.c)  must 
therefore  h.avc  occurred  while  the  men  were  following  their  particular  occupation.  ^V'holher  the 
occupation  itself  is  in  anyway  to  blame,  is  a  question  that  must  bo  reserved  for  examination  presently. 

In  a  later  portion  of  the  same  paper  he  says  : 

I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  great  liability  of  the  bricklayer's  labourer  to  F.  to  the  habit  of  over- 
cnnvJittff  io  comtHon  amonR  the  Irish  ;  and  I  think  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  somewhat  lower  liabilitj 
to  F.  of  the  brickmaker  may  be  due  to  his  mode  of  living. 
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1851. — The  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  Census  taken  this  year,  in  their  able  rep.  on 
the  causes  of  death,  say  : 

^  It  is  more  than  prob.  that  Continuous  F.  existed  in  Ireland  from  verv  early  times ;  and  in  all 
likelihood  formed  the  ffreat  bulk  of  the  pestilences  entitled  "Plague,"  and  by  the  very  oldest  writers, 
Tamh  and  Teitihm.  Tne  definition  of  7>ajcAa,  **  the  hot,  burning,  heavy  sickness,"  however,  leaves 
no  doubt  upon  our  minds  of  its  being  a  true  F.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  first  specific 
mention  of  this  disease  should  be  during  that  very  well  marked  "  pestilential  period  "  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century,  which  was  characterized  by  peculiar  wet,  cold,  and  other  atmospheric  phenomena: 
also  by  scarcit)^  cattle  distempers,  and  an  epiaemic  of  dysentery  for  many  years  ;  and  which  concluded 
with  the  first  Lamkckomarfy  or  the  great  lamentation.  The  next  entry  of  the  term  does  not  occur 
until  A.D.  1224  (althou|(h  many  plagues,  prob.  including  F.,  inter^'cncd),  when  another  "Epidemic 
Constitution,  distinguished  for  vcgetab^it:  olight  and  cattle  murrain,  prevailed.  Again  the  Teascha 
was  associated  with  dysentery. 

The  T.  they  furnish  will  be  incorporated  in  our  T.  at  the  end  of  this  art. 

The  returns  of  deaths  from  F.  for  the  preceding  10  years  obtained  by  the  Census  Com- 
missioners showed  a  total  of  222,029,  being  in  the  proportion  of  I  in  6*1  of  the  entire 
mort.  of  the  period.     Of  the  females  there  died  88*9  to  every  100  males. 

1852. — Dr.  W.  Farr  read  a  paper  before  the  Sta.  So.  :  Influence  of  Elevation  on  the 
Fatality  of  Cholera.  Under  the  general  proposition  that  "the  great  pestilences  of  the 
day  are  all  most  fatal  in  low  places,"  we  find  a  sub-heading  **Ague  and  Remittent 
Fever,"  wherein  it  is  stated :  The  marsh -fever  of  the  intermittent,  remittent,  and  con- 
tinued form,  exists  in  parts  of  Eng.  and  in  almost  every  kingdom  of  the  world.  The  F. 
of  the  Mediterranean  appears  to  be  a  milder  form  of  the  remittent  of  the  tropics.  Its 
type  is  well  seen  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  an  account  of  which  had  been  pub.  at  Florence 
in  1844 — Statistica  Medica  delle  Meremme  Toscane.  M.  Salvagnoli  Marchetti,  who  com- 
piled that  account  at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  gives  the  following  details  : 

The  Tuscan  Maremma  lies  along  the  Mediterranean  ;  commencing  at  San  Vicenzio,  it 
extends  to  the  river  Chiarone,  on  the  borders  of  the  Papal  States.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
province  of  Grosseto,  and  comprises  a  considerable  territory  of  mountain,  hill,  and  beau- 
tiful plain.  The  insalubrity  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  plains  ;  slight  among  the  hills ; 
inappreciable  in  the  mountains.  Ten  towns  and  castles  are  mentioned  that  are  abandoned 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  summer.  Some  are  far  from  the  sea,  some  far 
from  the  marshes.  The  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Maremma  is  changed.  All  the 
physicians  (according  to  Dr.  Marchetti)  who  have  attentively  examined  it  are  struck  by  the 
character  it  presents,  which  is  so  constant  and  striking  that  by  the  blood  alone  you  can 
distinguish  the  patient  living  habitually  on  a  malarious  soil  from  a  person  residing  in  a 
healthy  country.  A  chemical  analysis  by  Prof.  Cozzi,  showed  a  deficiency  of  fibrine, 
albumen,  fatty  matter,  and  phosphates,  and  an  appreciable  quantity  of  cholesterine. 
Nutrition  is  feeble,  digestion  bad,  the  liver  disordered,  the  spleen  swollen,  respiration  weak; 
the  heart  is  flaccid,  and  beats  feebly.  The  countenance  is  of  a  palish  sallow  tint,  as  in  a 
chlorotic  girl,  or  yellow,  as  in  jaundice.  The  muscular  movements  are  languid  ;  bodily 
exercise  fatiguing.  Sensibility  is  diminished.  Strangers  in  the  malaria  speedily  feel  its 
effects ;  they  undergo  a  great  change,  and  some  acquire  the  constitution  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Maremma.  Such  is  the  effect  of  the  low  lands  of  Italy  on  the  pop.,  not  only  of  the 
Tuscan  Maremma,  but  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  all  the  other  depressed  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 

We  are  next  transported  to  the  regions  of  Yellow  F.,  which  is  also  generated  in  and 
almost  confined  to  lands  of  low  elevation.  The  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  the  great  centre.  We  shall  speak  in  detail  of  this  class  ot  F.  under  its  own 
designation. 

The  West  Indies  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  in  the  tropics  arc  decimated  by  a  deadly 
remittent  F.  which  is  closely  allied  to  Yellow  F. 

The  Scottish  Widows  Fund  in  37  years  (181 5  to  1 852)  had  117  deaths  from  Continued 
F.  Of  these  61,  or  mure  than  half,  happened  between  ages  30  and  50.  The  general 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  deaths  was  about  8  p.c.  In  the  next  septennium  the 
proportion  was  reduced  to  5  p.c. 

1866. — The  Standard  Life  in  the  quinquennium  1845-50  had  37  cases  of  Typhus 
and  I  of  Gastric  F.     In  the  quinquennium  1850- 1855  it  had  30  of  Typhus  and  7  of 
Gastric  :  giving  23*5  p.c.  of  the  total  mort.  in  the  first,  and  12*8  in  the  second  period. 
Of  Tropical  F.  it  had  one  death  in  the  first,  and  7  in  the  second  period. 

Mr.  Alfred  Haviland,  in  his  excellent  work  Climaie^  fVedther,  and  Disease^  '855,  says 

fevers  are  called  zymotic  diseases,  from  the  idea  that  their  spread  through  the  system  is 

brought  about  by  a  "  fermentative  process"  ;  and  then  proceeds  : 

In  a  healthy  condition  of  the  body,  all  the  disintegrated  tissues,  the  result  of  use,  are  carried  off  by 
the  different  emunctories  so  soon  as  they  get  into  the  blood  ;  the  purification  then  of  this  fluid  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  so  long  as  the  different  excreting  organs  do  their  work  healthily.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  there  be  any  barrier  to  the  elimination  of  this  putrescible  matter  from  the  blood,  on 
account  of  either  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  the  skin,  or  the  mucus  lining  of  the  intestines,  being  unable, 
from  disease  or  obstruction,  to  fulfil  their  respective  duties, — ^an  effort  will  be  made  by  nature  to  get 
rid  of  the  difliculty,  by  making  one  organ  take  on  the  duty  of  the  defective  one  for  the  time  being : 
the  skin  may  be  relieved  by  the  kidneys  ;  these  organs  may  be  relieved  by  the  bowels ;  and  so  on  ; 
but  it  must  be  evident  that  such  a  state  of  things  cannot  last  long :  the  disorganized  result  of  the 
waste  of  the  tissues  accumulates  in  the  blood,  and  thus  poisons  it,  rendering  it  capable  of  taking  on 
a  process  supposed  to  be  identical  with  fermentation — should  a  leaven  from  without,  in  the  form  cither 
of  putrid  emanations  from  diseased  bodies,  or  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  come  in  contact 
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with  it,  cither  through  the  medium  of  the  stomach,  lungs  or  skin.  Deficient  action,  thcrefurc,  of  the 
scavenger  organs  ot  the  body,  is  one  source  of  the  accumulation  of  deleterious  matter  in  the  blood. 
It  will  be  perceived  upon  a  little  consideration,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  only  condition  of  the 
body  that  urintfs  about  a  retention  of  effete  matter  in  the  system.  All  the  organs  may  act  well,  and 
yet  not  be  liable  to  depurate  the  blood  sufficiently  fast :  this  would  be  the  case  after  over-phjrsical 
fatigue,  during  which  there  had  been  a  great  waste  of  tissues,  which,  were  time  given,  would  be  dulj 
eliminated  :  at  the  time  however  that  the  excess  of  effete  matter  remains  in  the  blood,  this  fluid  is 
highly  susceptible  of  those  exciting  causes  which  form  our  subject. 

There  are  many  more  passages  in  the  same  work  bearing  on  the  subject  of  F. 

I860.— The  North  British  Life  rcportcil  94  deaths  from  Continued  F.  during  37  years 
(1823  to  i860).  The  average  duration  of  each  pol.  was  8^  years  from  the  time  of  ins. ; 
and  the  average  expec.  28'66.  The  per-centage  of  total  mort  7*21.  Dr.  Burt  notes 
the  professions  and  occupations  of  those  who  were  the  victims  of  F.  Merchants  and 
shopkeepers  16;  clergymen  4;  military  officers  4 ;  farmers  6;  innkeepers  4;  no  pro- 
fession 10  ;  females  6.  The  remainder  were  spread  over  a  variety  of  occupations.  Of 
Remittent  F.  the  same  office  reported  8  deaths  in  the  same  period.  The  average  duration 
of  life  after  ins.  was  6  years  i  month  ;  the  average  expec.  30X>7  ;  the  per-centage  of  total 
mort.  61. 

1862. — Dr.  Charles  Murchison,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  pub.  A  Treatise  on  the  Con- 
tinued Fez'crs  of  Gt.  Brit,    Dr.  Farr  says  of  this  work  [25th  Rep.  Rqj.-Gen.  p.  175] : 

Dr.  Murchison's  treatise  on  Continued  F.  is  the  ablest  monograph  on  any  disease  that  has  recently 
appeared  in  Europe ;  combining  as  it  docs  masterly  powers  of  exposition,  learning  reminding  us  of 
H.iUer,  accurate  observation,  and  great  powers  of  anal^-sis.  *  If  it  were  in  the  hands  of  e\'ery  prac- 
titioner, all  the  forms  of  F.  could  not  fail  to  be  distinguished  in  the  registers  ;  and  the  great  problem 
of  fevers  might  be  solved  by  the  combined  obs.  of  all  the  best  English  observers. 

Dr.  Farr  has  embodied  some  of  the  leading  results  contained  in  this  work  in  his  Letter 
to  the  Reg. -Gen.  in  the  25th  Rep.,  which  we  next  proceed  to  notice.  We  shall  speak  of 
Dr.  Murchison's  work  in  more  direct  form  under  date  1873,  >^'hen  the  2nd  ed.  was  pub. 

Dr.  Farr,  in  the  25th  Rep.  of  the  Reg. -Gen.,  reviewing  the  deaths  of  1862,  says  : 
Fevers  have  hitherto  been  confounded  together ;  but  many  of  the  practitioners  of  the 
country  can  now  distinguish  the  three  forms,  Typhus,  Typhia,  Typhinia,  which  Dr. 
Tenner  and  other  writers  have  designated  by  the  name  of  Tyi)hus,  and  of  the  descriptive 
but  not  unobjectionable  names  of  typhoid  F.  and  relapsing  F.  All  the  continued  fevers 
in  1862  killed  18,721  people  in  £.  and  W.  .  .  .  Never  disappearing,  they  have  killed 
17,076  persons  a  year  since  1850 ;  and  the  mort.  has  ranged  from  10*41  in  1852  to  6*63 
deaths  by  F«  in  10,000  inhabitants  during  the  year  i860  ;  since  when  these  diseases  have 
been  growing  more  prevalent,  and  last  year  (1862)  were  fatal  to  9*3  in  1000.  He  adds  : 
Fevers  strike  dotwn  young  meft  and  women  in  the  prime  0/  ii/e,  and  are  there/ore,  like  con- 
sumption,  the  more  deplorable  in  their  results^     He  also  adds  : 

Typhus  and  typhoid  h .  (fypkia)  belong  to  that  class  of  zymotic  diseases  that  attack  men  once  as  a 
general  rule,  so  that  those  who  survive  enjoy  afterwards  a  certain  immunity.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
attacks  arc  much  more  numerous  at  the  age  15-25  than  at  the  age  25-35,  because  the  susceptible  pop. 
is  proportionally  greater  at  the  first  age  than  at  the  second.  'I'be  d,eaths  at  the  ages  iS-2<;  and  25-35 
were  3092  and  1928.  Itut  it  does  not  follow  that  the  number  of  cases  was  in  that  proportion,  as  the 
mort.  in  these  F.  varies  at  different  ages.  Our  statistics  are  at  present  imperfect,  as  they  give  no 
return  of  the  total  number  of  cases  of  F.  of  the  various  forms,  but  an  approximation  to  the  numbers 
can  be  obtained,  and  will  sor\'e  to  show  to  some  extent  the  ravages  of  this  devastating  malady. 

Reviewing  the  returns  of  the  Ix)nd.  F.  Hospital  for  the  10  years  1848-57,  Dr.  Farr 
remarks :  If  the  mort.  of  cases  of  F.  in  the  country  at  large  is  truly  represented  by  that  of 
the  Lond.  F,  Hospital,  then  3189  died  out  of  32,952  attacked  of  ages  15-25,  and  1898 
dietl  out  of  12,317  persons  attacked  by  F.  at  the  ages  25-35.  I'^c  same  calculation  is 
applicable  to  the  deaths  at  other  ages,  and  hence  it  mav  be  inferred  that  at  least  152,653 
persons  were  attacked  every  year,  and  17,491  died  o!  these  fevers.  He  adds  :  In  this 
great  ann.  battle  17,491  Englishmen  ivere  killed^  and  135,162  were  severely  unmnded^  but 
ultimately  recovered! 

He  considers  that  the  mort.  of  severe  F.  hospital  cases  is  probably  twice  as  great  as  the 
mort.  of  cases  out  of  hospital.  "The  F.  itself  subsides  earlier,  but  the  sickness  which 
follows  its  complications  protracts  the  duration  of  cases,  which  on  an  average  of  152,653 
cases  imply  about  a  month's  sickness  in  each. "  The  average  F.  pop.  during  the  10  years 
1848-57  was  12,721.  They  would  fill  127  hospitals,  each  containing  100  beds,  and 
require  more  than  4,643,000  days*  subsistence.  Alxjut  56,784  cases  and  8901  deaths 
occurred  among  men  and  women  of  the  age  15  and  under  65,  and  in  their  illness  1,703,520 
days  of  suffering  were  experienced,  and  1,460,  i6o  working  days  were  lost. 

He  (Dr.  Farr)  next  reviews  the  results  of  Dr.  Murchison's  investigations,  as  set  forth 
in  the  work    already  quoted.      Children  and  aged 
people  are  not  often  treated  in  F.  hospitals,   **so  : 

that  Dr.  Murchison  supplies  no  facts  respecting  in-     |    Age.    |  Observed.   |  Calculated, 
fants,  and  few  facts  respecting  children  of  5-15*  or  old 


15-25  967      I       977 

25-35         15*41      i      1544 
35-45  ,      24^3  2440 


people  of  the  age  65  and  upwards. "  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  mort.  is  lowest  at  the  age  10-15,  and  rapidly 
increases  as  age  advances :   **  observing  a  verj' regular 

law  of  increase,  from    which  the  mort.  at  one  age  I  4c- cc  \      78 '20           3S'57 

between  15  and  55  being  given,    the  mort.    at  any  ' \ 

other  age  within  that  limit  can  be  calculated."     Dr. 

Farr  gives  the  annexed  example  of  the  observed  and  calculated  rales. 
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:.  for  each  year  of  age."     He 


but  thai  reUpiing  p.  often  recuni  aod  Cypbui  foltom  trphia,  u  typfaia  foUowi Inibiii :  bothbJi^u 
independent  of  each  olfaer  ai  tmallpai  and  meaalei.  Tlui  bnnt  10,  It  ii  eridsBt  tGat  *•  age  adnnca, 
tbe  proportion  of  people  HKeptible  declinei,  asd  wo  find  tbat  the  calculated  anrage  liabiliQi  of 
people  to  attack  dccieaiea,  antU  at  the  M^4]-SS  tbemlnllnoD  lialHllljil  attained,  aniTthen  obIj  » 
in  10,000,  or  a  In  ioo<^^i  ana.  in  500 — ekperieiice  attack.  At  tbe  af«  K-iS  *^  prpportlona]  number  of 
attack!  among  io/>ooperionj  ii  ij-oj  ;  at  jj-jj  it  ii  (j-jo;  at  ij-as  it  iigi-Jo.  Tbefactadonol  juili^ 
uiinjirocBeding/urlhertawardiiiitintT.but  Ibeyieem  to  imply  tbat^n  ckildbood  tbe  liabtlity  to 

and6'63  died 
'ho'rtlho'new- 

Finally 

Typhui  and  Famine  F.  (tjpliinial,  like  tbe  pTtbagenii:  F.  (trphia),  are  lit  up  br  a  •peciGc 
rmotic  matter,  wbich  i>  gEnerated  whenever  human  being!  aie  badll  fed,  and  are  crawded  loaetliEr 

'— ■ '-  -  --■' — — '-  -■  '---'■  -'-     -^ ' '  "  ■>■■— ite  in  inleuiitvai  the  opera- 

..hich  follow  w«  and  famine, 

Dr.  J.  G.  Fleming,  in  his  Mtika!  Sla.  ef  L.  Atsu.,  iB6z,  bused  mainly  on  tbe  mort. 
exp.  of  the  SceUuh  AmKailt  from  1826  to  1S60,  says ; 

lBregardtoF,,from  which  the  largeitnuroberoflhedealhi  in  thii  dui  [tymolic} 
fiom  thirSieate  to  the  live!  at  riik  in  tbe  Collka  and  ScJiii 


at  tbe  ages  eitondini  from  15  to  4;  :  tot  5'67  died  out  of  10,000  living  at  the  agoof  ij-jj.am 
out  of  the  >amc  oumbei  living  at  Iheneil  a^  15-45.  The  higher  rate  of  nort..  f  01  al  the  i 
it  Di-ob.  connscted  in  aame  way  with  the  migration  from  the  country  to  t***  •.^>*-.-  ■.►.*— 
expoaed  to  stronger  forcu  of  the  zymotic  eaciter. 
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than  the  general  community.    The  deathi 
thermoie  than  double;  and  of  the  ii,a4]  dealhi  among  the 


opinion!  aa  to  thecauiei  which  givD  rile  to  F.,  and  the  clau  of  locietv  who  aremoit  liable  to  it;  and 
doci  not  eaiily  admit  of  explanation.  1  have  examined  the  Reg.-Gen-  Rep.  for  a  number  of  yean^ 
and  an  latilSed  thai  io,S6g  repreienti  a  fair  average  of  the  ann.  deathi  from  F.  between  15  and  jj 
yean  of  age,  including  epidemic  yeara,  ao  that  there  ia  no  ground  for  aaauming  that  the  epidemic 
.  influence  «ai  greater  during  the  periodi  over  which  the  mort.  among  the  aaiu.  extended  than  during 
the  average  of  the  J  yean '- ^^'-'-■'^ "■ ' ■— •■ >— 
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cd  lethal  infloei 
■r  ai  age  advance..    Thi 
t  riik,  where  the  per-c 


^th^lldimi.. 

under  ij,  increaiei  iteadily  with  age.    That  the  young  are  gnatly  more  liable  to  F.  than  tbe  adult  i. 
plainly  ihown  in  thodivi.ion  exhibiting  the  per-centago  on  death,  froiu  ail  cauKi,  where,  al  the  early 

to  the  number  atuekcd.    The  dcductioni  to  be  drawn  from  the  two'divi.ion.  of^ihe  T.  are  quite  in 
"      '    act!,  IkBt  h/bh  IfMal  numbtr  of  iidividtuiU^ailKlltd 


rrilk  P.  it  tnrly  lift,  and  in  middle  or  well-advanced  fife,  a  much  .mailer  proportion  will  die  araonr 
the  former  than  the  latter:  and  alio  that  the  jvung  ate  immeniely  mote  liable  to  tbe  diiea.e  than  tbe 
adult  or  aged.    Were  all  age.  equally  .uhjecl  to  Lhi.  diwaie  a.  the  young,  the  m"-  ' :• 'J  •■- 


ouldbe 


dreadful. 

Looking  for  corroboration  as  to  the  effect  of  age  in  increasing  the  motl.  from  F.,  he 
found  it  in  the  returns  of  54,893  cases  of  various  types  of  the  disease  treated  in  the 
hospitals  by  the  district  surgeons  of  Gla.<^ow.  Of  the  above  number  36.620,  or  67  p.c 
of  those  altacked,  were  under  30  years  of  age;  the  deaths  amonc  these  were  1951,  or  5'3 
p.c;  while  above  yi,  the  number  ntlaclted  was  18,273,  ^^  deaths  being  3383,  or  13'04 
p.c.     He  proceeds  : 

On  an  analyai.  of  the  proportion  of  the  pop.  at  dilTereut  age.  iu  Eng.  between  IJ  and  7S,  I  And  that 
y>  p.c.  it  between  i;  and  ij,  and  70  p.c.  above  ij;  Hhife  in  Ike  Goltia  n.  .id  '"  'tie  Scalliilk 
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is  above  2^,  than  of  the  gen.  community;  and  consequently  this  add.  number  is  exposed  to  the  risks 
of  those  diseases  which  are  more  fatal  to  advanced  than  young  lives;  and  it  having  been  shown  that 
F.  is  one  of  these,  the  extra  raort.  from  this  disease  among  the  assured  is  to  some  extent  accounted 
for.  Prob.  also  the  classes  of  society  from  which  the  meraoers  of  assu.  corp.  are  obtained  are  not  so 
much  exposed  to  the  causes,  and  do  not  suffer  to  the  same  amount  from  F.  among  their  young  as  the 

fen.  pop.,  and  a  larjjor  proportion  of  them  maybe  attacked  by  the  disease  at  a  more  mature  age; 
esii/es,  there  are  goiui  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  F.  is  a  more  fatal  malady  among  those  vi'ho  enjoy 
the  comforts  and  indulge  in  the  luxuries  of  liffj  than  amimg  those  Tvhose  means  command  little 
more  than  its  necessities^  or  those  who  are  rarely  free  from,  its  privations. 

Coming  more  particularly  to  the  deaths  from  F.  in  the  Scottish  Amicable  So.,  we  are 
told  that  all  the  Continued  F.  of  this  country,  including  Typhus,  Typhoid,  Low  Nervous, 
Gastric,  Enteric,  and  Bilious,  were  included  in  the  79  recorded  cases.  But  besides  these 
there  were  8  deaths  from  F.  in  the  tropics—  making  87  deaths  in  all,  or  1 1  '25  of  the  total 
mort.,  and  58  p.c.  of  the  deaths  of  the  zymotic  class.  Then  some  further  details  of 
interest  from  an  ins.  point  of  view  : 

Of  the  79  which  occurred  in  the  U.K.  30  were  returned  as  T>-phus,  and  this  I  believe  to  be  under 
the  actual  number,  as  several  are  simply  termed  F.  which  from  the  shortness  of  their  duration  I  have 
no  doubt  were  of  this  type.  Eleven  of  these  79  are  stated  in  their  proposal  papers  to  have  previously 
had  the  disease ;  and  of  the  8  lives  which  fell  from  fever  abroad,  7  were  reported  to  have  suffered  from 
it  in  the  tropics  previous  to  acceptance.  This  is  to  some  extemt  a  corroboration  of  the  opinion  that 
in  certain  constitutions  there  is  a  tendency  to  febrile  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of 
how  far,  having  passed  through  an  attack  of  certain  fever,  'J  j-phus  for  instance,  gives  an  immunity 
from  that  disease,  is  a  point  of  practical  importance,  and  if  conceded,  should  in  so  far  enhance  the 
value  of  such  a  life.  Typhus  F.  is  now  classed  by  most  physicians  among  the  exanthemata:  is  con- 
sidered to  be  characterized  by  a  distinct  eruption,  and  like  the  Eruptive  F.  to  occur  only  once  in  life  : 
in  which  opinion  from  considerable  opportunities  of  obs.  I  fully  concur.  The  circumstance  of  F. 
being  much  more  common  among  the  young  than  the  middle-aged,  also  tends  to  support  this  opinion. 

From  "Ufhat  has  been  shown  as  to  the  extra  mort.  from  F.  among  the  assured,  and  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  disease  to  which  the  healthy  and  vigorous  are  liable,  and  that  medical  science  affords 
little  or  no  aid  in  detecting  who  are  most  likely  to  be  its  victims,  it  must  be  expected,  particularly 
during  epidemics,  to  fall  heavily  on  life  assu.  bus. 

He  gives  the  following  case,  not  simply  as  illustrating  the  benefits  of  life  ins.,  but  the 

rather  to  show  how  long  the  contagious  poison  of  typhus  may  lurk  in  the  system  before 

the  decided  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  developed  ; 

A  gentleman  who  had  been  for  many  years  ins.  in  the  Scottish  Amicable  applied  for  an  add.  pol. 
On  examination  he  was  found  free  from  disease,  and  in  regard  to  his  bodily  health  quite  eligible ;  out 
there  was  a  depression  and  anxiety  in  his  countenance,  manner,  and  conversation,  which  1  con- 
sidered to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  when  he  mentioned  that  he  was  in  deep  distress  from  the 
death  of  his  wife  from  F.  the  previous  week.  The  proposal  w^as  accepted.  This  occurred  on  the 
Wednesday;  he  attended  to  his  bus.  as  usual  till  the  end  of  the  week,  and  was  at  church  on  Sunday, 
on  the  evening  of  which  day  he  had  a  shivering  fit,  followed  by  feverish  symptoms,  but  went  out  on 
Monday,  after  which  Typhus  F.  intervened,  and  he  died  within  a  fortnight. 

1864. — Scotland  had  a  fever  epidemic.  Dr.  Stark,  in  the  loih  Detailed  Rep.  of  the 
Scottish  Reg.-Gen.,  revicwingthe  deaths,  explains  that  under  the  termTyi>huswere  tabulated 
all  the  forms  of  Continued  F.,  viz.  Typhus  (Spotted  F.),  Typhoid  (Enteric,  Gastro-Enteric, 
and  Gastric  F.),  Relapsing  F.,  Simple  Continued  F.,  and  Febricula ;  as  also  that  rarer 
and  more  fatal  form  known  on  the  Continent  as  **  Epidemic  Brain  Fever  "  or  **  Epidemic 
Cerebro-Spinal  Meningitis,"  and  he  continues  : 

We  have  not  been  able  to  spare  time  to  abstract  the  deaths  fi>r  all  Scot,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
proportions  in  .which  each  of  these  forms  was  present  in  the  epidemic  of  1864.  In  the  8  principal 
towns,  however,  of  2203  deaths  tabulated  under  Typhus,  1450  were  regis,  as  Typhus,  371  as  Relapsmj^ 
F.,  216  as  Gastric  F.,  and  166  as  Typhoid  or  Enteric  F. 

Typhus,  though  never  absent  from  the  people,  only  now  and  then  a.isumes  the  epidemic  form  ;  and 
when  it  does  so,  the  Scottish  records  show  that  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  it  has  usually  put  on 
that  type  about  the  month  of  Oct.,  and  continued  for  a  period  of  nearly  three  years.  During  that 
period  it  has  almost  always  been  most  prevalent  and  f.ital  during  the  coldest  months,  increasing  with 
the  fall  of  temperature,  and  becoming  less  prevalent  and  less  fatal  on  the  advent  of  the  milder  sprinj^ 
and  summer  weather.    It  also  usually  died  out  as  an  epidemic  during  the  spring  months. 

The  F.  of  1864  first  assumed  the  epidemic  form  in  the  months  of  Sept.  and  Oct.  1863  ; 
and  it  continued  during  the  whole  of  1864.  As  usual,  it  abated  somewhat  of  its  virulence 
and  fatality  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year  ;  but  again  increased  w?th  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature,  proving  most  prevalent  and  fatal  when  the  weather  was  coldest. 
,  **In  this  respect  it  appeared  to  be  regulated  by  the  same  laws  which  influenced  other 
diseases."  The  de.iths  from  all  Scot,  are  not  tabulated  in  such  a  form  as  to  show  the  deaths 
from  F.  during  each  month,  or  the  influence  of  seasons  on  its  mort.  Thus  in  Oct.  1863, 
there  were  regis.  129  deaths  from  F.  in  the  8  principal  towns,  173  in  Nov.,  and  176  in 
Dec.  In  Jan.  1864,  there  were  regis.  183  deaths  from  F. ;  206  in  Feb.;  224  in  March  ; 
182  in  April  ;  159  in  May  ;  152  in  June  ;  153  in  July  ;  150  in  Aug.;  155  in  Sept.  ;  162 
in  Oct.;  233  in  Nov.;  and  244  in  Dec.  It  affected  the  different  towns  differently  :  of 
every  locx)  inhabitants  of  each  town,  it  cut  off"  1*21  in  Edin. ;  1*45  in  Leith  ;  i'68in 
Dundee;  204  in  Paisley;  278  in  Glasgow;  3*27  in  Perth  ;  3*59  in  Aberdeen;  and 
6*15  in  Greenock. 

During  its  prevalence  as  an  epidemic,  Typhus  proved  more  fatal  to  males  than  females, 
seeing  that  in  every  1000  persons  of  each  sex  it  cut  off"  169  males,  but  only  154  females. 

The  hospital  statistics  from  all  Scot,  showed  that  alx)ut  12  p.c.  of  those  affected  with 
F.  died,  or  I  death  in  every  8  cases.  "But  (says  Dr.  Stark)  as  it  is  the  more  severe 
cases  which  arc  sent  to  be  treated  in  hospitals,  it  is  likely  that  in  the  gen.  pop.  only 
8  p.c.  of  those  who  are  affected  die,  or  I  death  in  every  12  cases." 
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1865. — Mann,  in  his  Medical  StatisHcs  cf  Life  Assu,^  sajrs  :  **  Fever  is  a  serious  source 
of  loss  to  assu.  COS.,  not  only  bv  the  number  but  the  quality  of  the  lives  it  destroys  :  the 
larger  proportion  of  which  are  nealthy,  robust,  youthful,  and  who  but  for  this  mischance 
might  prob.  have  attained  more  than  the  average  period  of  human  life."  The  British 
Empiye  Mutual,  of  which  Mr.  Mann  was  for  many  years  medical  examiner,  had  in  the 
first  10  years  of  its  existence  19  deaths  from  Continued  F. :  8  (6  males  and  2  females) 
died  between  20  and  30  ;  5  (males)  between  30  and  40 ;  3  between  40  and  50  (2  males 
and  I  female) ;  3  (males)  between  50  and  60.  The  average  duration  of  the  medical 
attendance  in  these  cases  was  i6jl^  days;  i  exceeded  30  days;  4  only  exceeded  21. 
**  In  this  small  group  of  fatal  F.  cases  (he  continues)  may  be  observed  the  prevalence  of 
one  feature,  which  distinguishes  these  forms  of  disease ;  namely,  the  greater  susceptibility 
to  F.  poison  of  those  who  are  in  the  prime  of  youth,  or  who  seem  to  be  at  the  acme  of 
human  health  and  strength."     He  addsi 

Although  F.  cannot  be  classed  among  hereditaxy  diseases,,  yet  ia  some  families  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary  susceptibility  to  this  disease  appears  to  be  inherited.  Thus,  in  one  case  which  sorvivod  the 
attack  only  14  days,  and  which  occurred  at  32  years  of  af  e,  the  mother  died  at  37  of  F.,  and  the  father 
died  abroad  of  the  same  disease  at  35.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  deaths  were  not  only  at  different 
dates,  but  at  different  places,  and  therefore  originating  in  separate  and  distinct  causes,  or  contagions. 

1866. — Fever  was  the  most  fatal  of  the  Zymotic  class  of  diseases  in  Scot,  this  year, 
constituting  5*89  p.c.  of  the  deaths,  or  proving  fatal  to  133  persons  in  every  100,000  of 
the  pap.    Dr.  Stark  in  the  12th  Detailed  Rep.  of  the  Scottish  ^eg.^Gen.  says  : 

By  distinguishing  the  forms  of  F.  some  very  interesting  facts  are  brought  to  light.  .  .  ,  Thus  it 
appears  that  Typhus  (or  Spotted  F.)  was  the  leading  form  in  the  towns,  seeing  that  68'82  p.c.  of  the 
deaths  from  F.  in  the  town  districts  were  caused  by  Tvphus,  whilo  onry  22*79  P^c*  were  caused  by 
Enteric  F.  In  the  mainland-rural  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  Entcnc  F.  was  the  leading  tjrpe, 
seeing  that  49*69  p.c.  of  the  F.  deaths  were  caused  by  it,  while  only  37*27  p.c.  of  the  deaths  were 
caused  by  Typhus  F.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  all  the  recognized  forms  of  F.  were  present 
and  co-existed  in  both  tovm  and  rural  districts — a  fact  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  anjr  one  of  these 
may  become  the  leading  type  in  any  epidemic  which  may  prevail,  as  has  been  witnessed  in  the  various 
epidemics  of  F.  which  Aave  ravaged  the  country  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  durinf|[  which 
period  sometimes  Typhus,  sometimes  Enteric  F.,  sometimes  Relapsing  F.,  characterized  the  epidemic. 

The  next  most  fatal  disease  ofthe  Zymotic  class  was  Scarlet  F.,  which  carried  off  2706 
persons,  of  whom  141 1  were  males  and  1295  females.  It  thus  constituted  3*96  p.c.  of 
the  specified  deaths ;  cutting  off  89  persons  in  every  10,000  of  the  pop.  This  disease 
was  proportionately  far  more  fatal  in  the  rural  than  in  the  town  pop. ;  for  while  in  the 
town  districts  only  3*58  p.c.  of  the  deaths  were  caused  by  Scarlatina,  it  constituted  4*51 
p.c.  of  the  deaths  in  the  mainland  rural  districts.  The  principal  towns  of  Scot,  were 
affected  very  differently  by  the  disease ;  for  while  in  AbSerdeen  the  deaths  by  it  con- 
stituted 6* 1 8  p.c.  of  the  mort.,  in  Perth,  Leith,  and  £din.  the  deaths  from  it  were 
considerably  under  I  p.c.  of  the  whole  mort. 

1867. — In  Dec.  of  this  year  a  remarkable  outbreak  of  Typhoid  F.  occurred  at  the 
village  of  Terling,  near  Witham,  in  the  County  of  Essex.  Whole  families  were  attacked 
and  carried  oflf  with  great  rapidity.  Dr.  R.  T.  Thome  was  sent  down  by  the  Privy 
Council  to  es^amine  and  report.  The  contamination  of  the  drinking  water  turned  out  to  be 
the  cause.  Mr.  Alfred  Haviland,  in  his  paper  On  the  Haunts  of  Typhoid  a  fid  other  Fevers 
in  E.  and  W.^  hereafter  referred  to  [1872],  offbrs  the  following  valuable  obs.  hereon  : 

Terling  is  the  t>'pe  of  many  a  village  and  tovm  in  our  country.  Its  porous  g^velly  drift  formed  an 
exception  to  the  surrounding  clay  lands  which  remained  uncovered,  and  being  traversed  by  a  rivulet 
like  the  Ter,  became  for  two  reasons  an  attractive  site  to  the  orif^inal  settlers.  The  river  consisted 
then  of  pure  water,  and  the  soil  from  its  porosity  rendered  their  dwellings  dry,  besides  affording 
copious  springs  which  flowed  out  in  many  directions  in  those  localities  where  the  clay  and  the  dritt 
were  exposed. 

The  drift  was  selected  as  a  friendly  soil,  like  the  drift  gravel  on  the  banks  of  our  own  Thames,  and 
would  have  continued  to  remain  so,  but  man  must  needs  heap  his  filth  around  his  dwellings  or  in 
superficial  pits,  and  then  dig  wells,  for  the  sake  of  the  water,  which  he  finds  so  close  at  hand. 

llie  hist,  of  almost  every  outbreak  of  Typhoid  F.  tells  us  the  same  tale,  and  warns  us  that  where 
these  conditions  exist,  a  heavy  rain  or  a  sudden  thaw  may  at  any  moment,  as  in  the  case  of  Terling, 
poison  a  whole  community  within  forty-eight  hours. 

1868. — Famine,  or  relapsing  F.  showed  itself  in  Lond. 

1869, — Mr.  James  B.  Hutchins,  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council, 
prepared  a  memorandum  of  precautions  to  be  taken  in  r^ard  to  Relapsing  F.,  of  which 
we  have  given  the  main  features  under  Famine  Fever. 

1871.— In  a  paper  by  Dr,  T.  Graham  Balfour,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  read  before  the  Sta.  So. 
187 1 :  Comparative  Health  of  Seamen  and  Soldiers  as  shown  by  the  Naval  and  Military  Sta, 
Reps.f  we  find  the  following :  Eruptive  F.  were  four  times  as  prevalent  and  fafel  in  the  navy 
as  in  the  army:  chiefly  from  the  occurrence  of  smallpox^  in  i860,  1861,  1862,  and  1868  ; 
and  also,  though  to  a  much  less  extent,  from  measles  in  1864,  and  scarlet  fever  in  1863  and 
1864.  Intermittent  F.  was  more  prevalent  in  the  navy  than  the  army,  the  sailors  being 
more  exposed  to  inalaria  in  cruising  about  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  than  the  sol- 
diers quartered  in  Gibraltar  and  Malta.  During  the  period  1830-36  the  proportion  of 
cases  of  intermittent  F.  was  very  much  higher  in  lx)th  services,  but  particularly  in  the  army. 
Remittent  and  continued  F.  were  more  than  twice  as  prevalent  and  nearly  twice  as  fatal  in 
the  army  as  in  the  navy.  This  was  chiefly  due  to  the  great  prevalence  of  F.  at  Malta  in 
several  years  ofthe  decade,  particularly  in  1859,  i860,  1867,  and  1868,  when  the  ratio  of 
admissions  ranged  from  200  to  229,  and  of  deaths  from  3*86  to  8*85  per  looo  of  the 
strength.    The  disease  was  of  local  origin,  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  defective 
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sewerage,  especially  at  St.  Elmo,  insufBcient  ventilation,  and  overcrowding]^  of  the  barracks. 
Compared  with  the  results  for  the  7  years  1S30-6,  there  had  been  a  slight  reduction  in 
the  ratio  of  admissions  to  hospital,  but  a  slight  increase  in  the  deaths  by  the  two  last- 
named  fevers,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  T.  ; 


Remittent 

and            i' 
Continued 
Fever*. 

Ratio  per  1000 

of  Mean  Strength. 

1880-86. 

185968. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

j     Admitted. 
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Naval  Force 
Military  ,, 

77*9 
161 -6 

1*40 

2*53 

!       641 

'        1376 

1*62 
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1872. — Mr.  Alfred  Haviland  read  before  the  National  Asso.  for  Promoting  Social 
Science  a  paper  :  On  the  I/aunts  of  Typhoid  and  other  Fevers  in  E*  and  W,^  wherein  the 
author  says  :  During  the  10  years  1851-60  there  died  of,  and  were  regis,  under  the  head 
of  typhus  and  other  fevers  in  £.  and  W.,  84,121  males,  and  88,337  females;  total, 
172,458 — of  whom  17,730  males  and  18,052  females  succumbed  to  these  preventible 
diseases  under  the  tender  age  of  five  years  !  The  average  ann.  rate  of  mort.  from  these 
causes  was  9*1  to  every  10,000  persons  living,    lie  sets  out  6  degrees  of  mort.  as  follows  : 

I**  16  and  upwards  to  every  10,000  living. 
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Adding :  "  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  every  district  in  the  country  J<7W^' deaths  were 

regis,  during  the  time.     This  I  have  found  not  to  be  the  case  in  either  scarlet  F.  or  small- 

pox,   in  the  distribution  of  which  there  occurred  some  places  entirely  free  from  their 

ravages."    He  proceeds : 

Two  facts  I  wilt  notice  at  once :  first,  the  mort.  in  the  coal  ditirtcis.  If  you  will  carry  your  eye 
over  the  large  geological  chart  before  you,  and  then  compare  the  black  spots  indicating  coal-fields  with 
the  blue  groups  on  the  fever  map,  you  will  find  a  wonderful  correspondence,  x**  "U  e  have  observed 
the  high  mort.  group  of  Northumberland ;  s°  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Black  Country  comes 
next,  with  its  well-defined  high  mort.  group ;  3**  the  Nottinghamshire  and  Derby  group ;  4^  the  Ather- 
stone  and  Wolverhampton ;  5**  the  great  coal  and  iron  district  of  South  Wales ;  and  lastly,  the  coal 
district  in  the  ncig^hbourhood  of  Bristol.  All  arc  characterized  by  high  mort.»  and  we  shall  not  bave 
to  seek  far  for  social  causes  to  account  for  it ;  but  the  question  arises,  is  the  excess  of  mort.  entirely 
dependent  on  thom  ?  Are  there  not  other  conditions  at  work  which  possibly  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  ? 

Tlie  next  fact  is,  that  the  districts  near  the  sea-coast  in  the  northern  counties  have  a  mort.  which 
wo  must  all  consider  high  in  a  preventible  disease,  viz.  that  of  the  fourth  degree,  or  from  7  to  9  to 
every  10,000  persons  living.  Let  us  carry  our  eye  around  the  coast-line  of  £.  and  W.,  and  the  remark- 
able fact  presents  itself  to  us.  that  the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea  have,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
mort.  from  7  to  9  per  xo,ooo.  The  most  noteworthy  exception  is  really  in  the  midst  of  the  Newcastle 
coal-field ;  the  second  at  Flamborough  Head ;  the  third  on  the  cast  coast ;  the  fourth  in  Hampshire ; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  largest  group ;  the  sixth  in  Anglesea ;  and  the  seventh 
in  Cumberland. 

The  next  low  mort.  group,  of  the  fifth  degree,  takes  up  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  and  embraces 
a  triangular  area,  extending  from  Sheffield  to  Montgomery,  m  Wales,  in  one  direction,^  and  to 
Gloucester  in  another.  We  all  know  what  an  elevated  part  of  the  country  this  is ;  that  it  is  well 
watered  with  an  abundant  rainfall;  that  the  Severn  which  traverses  it  is  a  rapid  river;  that  the 
formation  consists  of  the  Silurian,  the  Old  Devonian,  and  the  New  Red  Sandstone ;  that  the  water- 
bearing strata  are  deep ;  and  that  superficial  wells,  except  in  rare  instances,  do  not  obtain  within  it. 

He  then  specially  reverts  to  Northamptonshire  "as  a  specimen  of  a  high  mort. 

county,"  and  proceeds,  with  great  minuteness,  to  examine  into  the  causes  thereof.    Here 

we  cannot  accompany  him.     He  finally  arrives  at  the  following  general  conclusions : 

z.  lliat  an  elevated  part  of  country,  having  an  abundant  rainfall,  and  a  watershed  of  hard  absorb- 
ent rocks,  such  as  some  of  the  primary  formations,  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  and  Millstone-grit, 
which  .afford  a  good  natural  drainage,  through  which  the  meteoric  waters  flow  in  torrential  streams. 

Sure,  forcible,  and  quick,  and  beneath  which  the  spring  water  has  to  be  sought  at  a  considerable 
ejith,  arc  conditions  opposed  to  the  development  of^tho  typhoid  poison. 

2.  That  the  opposite  ,set  of  conditions,  low  margins  to  the  catchment  basins,  a  corresponding 
scanty  rainfall,  a  gently  sloping  and  absorbent  watershed  terminating  in  a  flat  district  through  which 
the  rivers  wind  their  way  in  a  sluggish  course ;  when  the  springs  are  mostly  superficial,  being  derived 
from  an  absorbent  soil  overljring  one  of  a  tenacious  character,  like  clay,  and  easily  admitting  not  only 
of  the  percolation  of  rain,  but  every  soluble  matter  that  may  oe  lying  on  the  surface  at  the  time  of  its 
fall  [are  favourable  to  the  development  of  typhoid  poison]. 

3.  That  the  parts  most  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sea  and  the  winds,  and  even  inland 
localities,  are  liable,  when  the  mouths  of  main  drains  arc  partially  open,  during  the  ebb  of  the  tide, 
whether  in  rivers,  as  in  the  Thames,  or  on  the  sea-coast,  to  have  their  sewer  gases  forced  back  into  the 
houses,  or  into  the  streets  through  gullies,  producing,  especially  during  the  night  and  early  morning, 
when  ttie  vital  powers  are  at  their  lowest  ebb  and  the  body  fatigued,  the  most  pernicious  effects. 

He  adds  : 

After  this  simple  outline,  I  think  it  will  be  evident  that  the  study  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
disease  is  the  only  true  mode  of  becoming  acquainted  with  these  conditions,  and  the  only  safe  ^idein 
all  our  legislation  intendetl  to  mitigate  the  evils  arising  from  this  and  many  other  diseases,  which  owe 
their  ^rcad  to  similar  conditions;  and  in  all  our  designs  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  attending  to  its 
teachings,  many  of  the  fatal  errors  already  contracted  in  great  drainage  works  and  in  model  sewage 
farms  would  be  avoided. 


FEVER. 
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Dr.  F.  J.  Mouat,  M.D.,  read  before  the  Sta.  So.  of  Lond.,  1872,  a  paper  :  On  Prison 
Discipline  and  SUtistics  in  Lower  Bengal^  wherein  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

A  very  destructive  form  of  F.  has,  however,  ravaged  Lower  Beneal  for  some  years  past,  and  is  still 
in  active  operation  in  some  districts.  Upon  the  subject  of  this  'h .  I  was  at  issue  with  the  Sanitary 
Commissiun,  who  considered  it  prob.  that  it  had  its  origin  in  a  specific  poison  promulgated  from  man 
to  man  ;  that  it  was  not  due  to  any  sanitary  conditions,  however  unfavourable ;  and  that  it  was  prob. 
of  the  same  type  as  the  contagious  F.  of  the  North -West  Provinces  and  of  the  Punjaub.  Persons 
labonring  nnaer  it  were  very  frequently  imprisoned  in  Bengal,  but  in  no  single  instance  did  it  spread 
in  any  gaol  to  which  it  founa  admission.  It  was  always  amenable  to  the  action  of  quinine  when  pro- 
perly administered,  and  some  hundreds  of  cases  which  I  saw  outside  the  prisons  presented  all  the 
characters  of  a  genuine  malarious  F.  I  believe  it  to  be  caused  by  the  great  geological  change  now  in 
progress  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  which  has  temporarily  intercepted  the  natural  drainage  of  large 
tracts  of  country ;  and  that  it  will  continue  until  the  great  rivers  and  their  chief  affluents  have  found 
new  channels  to  the  sea,  and  the  drainage  is  restored  to  its  normal  state.  Two  former  capitals  of 
Bengal  were  depopulated  and  abandoned  ifrom  devastating  outbreaks  of  a  similar  F.,  when  the  rivers 
on  which  theywere  built  abandoned  their  channels. 

1873. — Dr.  Murchison  pub.  the  2nd  ed,  of  his  able  Treatise  on  the  Continued  Fevers 
of  Gt.  Brit.  While  the  Sta.  T.  in  his  first  ed.  (1862)  were  based  upon  6703  cases  of 
Continued  F.  admitted  into  the  Lond.  F.  Hospital  during  the  10  years'  1848-57,  those  in 
the  present  ed.  are  based  upon  28,863  cases  admitted  during  23  years  1848-70,  "com- 
prising, in  fact,  the  entire  medical  hist,  of  the  F.  Hospital  from  the  time  that  the  different 
Continued  F.  were  first  distinguished  in  1848,  until,  from  the  transfer  of  the  pauper 
patients  to  the  new  F.  Hospitals  in  187 1,  the  exp.  of  the  F.  Hospital  ceased  to  be  any  test 
of  the  prevalence  of  F.  in  the  metropolis."  He  estimates  "that  during  the  last  30  years" 
the  Continued  F.  had  destroyed  530,000  of  the  pop.  of  E.  and  W.,and  71,335  of  that  of 
Lond.  alone.  **The  actual  number  of  persons  attacked,  represented  by  this  mort,  has 
prob.  amounted  to  between  five  and  six  millions  in  £.  and  W.,  and  to  about  750,000 
m  Lond." 

He  classifies  the  Continued  F.,  "according  to  our  present  knowledge,"  as  follows :  A. 
Non-Specific  :  L  Simple  F.,  caused  by  exposure  to  sun,  fatigue,  surfeit,  etc.  B.  Spe- 
cific :  n.  Endemic  (enteric,  typhoid,  or  pythogenic),  caused  by  poison  contained  in 
drinking  water,  emanations  from  sewers,  etc.  ;  IIL  and  V7 ., Epidemic y  embracing  (i) 
Typhus  F.,  caused  by  contagion,  or  the  concentrated  exhalations  from  squalid  human 
beings  ;  (2)  Relapsing  F.,  caused  by  contagion  or  famine.  **  The  plurality  of  Continued 
F.  is  now  generally  admitted,  and  is  advocated  in  this  work."  "There  are  still  some 
writers  who  believe  that  the  F.  mentioned  are  mere  varieties,  and  all  spring  from  one 
poison."  He  then  deals  in  consecutive  order  with  Typhus,  Relapsing,  Enteric,  and 
Simple  Continued  F.  in  a  most  exhaustive  manner. 

Speaking  first  of  Typhus,  he  shows  that  sex  has  no  predisposing  tendency  towards  it — 
the  proportion  of  males  and  females  attacked  over  a  series  of  years  being  about  equal. 
[Fkmale  Life,  1873.]     Regarding  age,  he  says  : 

T>'phus  is  for  the  most  part  a  disease  of  adult  age  :  although  no  period  of  life  is  exempt  from  it. 
The  records  of  the  Lond.  F.  Hospital  show  that  it  may  occur  at  every  age  from  i  month  to  84  years. 
The  mean  age  of  3456  cases  admitted  into  the  Lond.  F.  Hospital  during  xo  years  (1848-57)  I  ascer- 
tained to  be  29*33  years,  which  is  about  3  years  above  the  mean  age  of  the  total  pop. 

The  following  T.  gives  the  number  of  cases  admitted  into  the  Lond.  F.  Hospital  in  each 
quinquennial  period  of  life  during  23  years,  1848-70. 

Typhus  Fever — Age  and  Sex, 


A 

No.  of  Cases. 

Per-centago 

Ago. 

at  each  Period 

^9 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

of  Life. 

Under  5  years 

112 

122 

234 

1*29 

From.  5  to    9  years       

579 

617 

II96 

659 

»»      10  „  14    „          

1058 

II3I 

2189 

12*06 

».      15  »  19    „          

1546 

1386 

2932 

1616 

»»      20  >»  24 

^l^ 

1096 

2400 

13*23 

».      25  „  29    „          

866 

861 

1727 

952 

»»      30  „  34    , 

728 

790 

1518 

8-36 

M      35  „  39    »          

627 

f^' 

1458 

803 

„      40  „  44    „          

H^ 

834 

1507 

830 

»»     45  ,.  49    M          

481 

558 

1039 

572 

»»     50  »»  54    „          

363 

427 

790 

435 

M     55  n  59    M          

196 

245 

441 

2*42 

„     60  „  64    „          

198 

202 

400 

2*20 

»»     65  „  69    „          

90 

98 

188 

1*03 

i»      70  „  74 

34 

52 

84 

•46 

M      75  »»  79    , 

Above  80  years       

14 

18 

32 

•17 

2 

I 

3 

•01 

Age  doubtful 

75 

55 

130 

••• 

Total  (omitting  doubtful  cases) 

8871 

9267 

18,138 

99-90 
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From  this  T.  it  appears  that  the  two  most  common  lustra  for  tvphus  have  been  between 
15  and  20,  and  20  and  25  ;  and  that  one-half  of  the  casca  (9248)  occurred  between 
10  and  30.  More  than  two-fifihs  (41 '14  p.c.)  of  the  cases  were  30  and  upwards,  and 
more  than  one-tenth  (io*68  p.c.)  were  50  and  upwards,  while  less  than  one-fifth  (19*95 

f>.c.)  were  under  15.  "Two  circumstances  also  must  be  borne  in  mind,  showing  that  the 
iability  to  typhus  after  30  is  even  greater  than  it  appears  to  be  from  the  T.  I.  The  total 
number  of  the  pop.  above  30  years  of  age  is  very  much  less  than  of  that  below. 
2.  In  many  persons  above  30  the  liability  to  typhus  is  removed  by  the  fact  of  their  having 
already  had  the  disease."  It  is  noticeable  that  at  the  period  of  life  at  which  typhus  is  most 
common  (in  the  T.),  viz.  between  15  and  25,  the  number  of  males  considerably  exceeded 
that  of  females,  whereas  between  25  and  30  the  sexes  were  equally  affected  ;  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  life  the  females  much  exceeded  the  males.  Another  circumstance 
to  be  noted  is  that  the  number  of  patients  between  40  and  45  exceeded  that  of  the  previous 
lustrum,  and  that  the  excess  was  mainly  in  the  male  sex.     Dr.  Murchison  here  remarks  : 

The  fact  that  adnlt  agv  is  so  prone  to  tjphus  involves  important  social  and  moral  consequences. 
The  disease  attacks  and  destroys  the  heads  of  families,  at  that  period  of  life  when  ihey  have  children 
dependent  upon  their  industry  fur  support ;  and  hence  it  is  often  a  cause  of  widowhood  and 
orphanag:e,  and  therefore  of  pauperism  and  demoralization. 

Regarding  the  months  and  seasons  of  the  year  most  congenial  to  typhus,  we  are  told 
that  its  epidemics  "appear  to  commence  and  progress  irrespective  of  season,  so  long  as 
other  known  causes  of  the  disease  remain  in  operation."  This  conclusion  is  stated  to  be 
confirmed  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  most  authentic  records  of  different  epidemics. 
It  has  usually  been  observed  both  in  Lond.  and  elsewhere  that  in  a  protracted  epidemic 
there  has  been  a  diminution  of  the  disease  in  summer  and  autumn,  to  be  followed  bv  an 
increase  on  the  approach,  and  especially  after  the  persistence,  of  cold  weather.  In  those 
periods  when  typhus  was  not  epidemic  in  Lond.,  the  few  cases  met  with  occurred  mostly 
in  spring,  and  in  autumn  the  disease  entirely  disappeared.  The  ordinary  variations  in 
temperature  have  in  themselves,  in  this  climate,  very  little  influence  over  the  prevalence 
of  typhus. 

Regarding  Occupation  we  find  the  following : 

No  occupations  in  themselves  predispose  to  ty^ihus,  except  those  involving^  actual  exposure  to  the 
poison.  In  the  ist  ed.  of  this  work  a  T.  was  (i^iven  showing  the  occupation  of  5095  tevcr  patients 
admitted  into  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital,  but  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  reproduce  it,  as  many 
of  the  patients,  although  belonging  to  some  trade,  had  be<rn  out  of  employment  for  wet^ks  or  months 
prior  to  their  seizure.  Butchers  are  said  by  Dr.  Twedie  to  be  particularly  exempt  from  typhus.  The 
statement  is  prob.  correct,  and  the  fact  is  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  butchers  have 
usually  a  good  supplv  of  nourishing  food.  Most  of  the  butchers  admitted  with  typhus  into  the  Lond. 
Fever  Hospital  naa  been  out  of  empIo}'raent  and  destitute  for  some  time  before  their  illness. 
[Butchers.] 

It  is  observed  that  "no  peculiarity  of  constitution  exempts  from  typhus,  though  some 
persons  are  more  prone  to  it  than  others."  In  the  Fever  Hospitals  of^Lond.  and  Glasgow 
It  has  been  found  that  all  the  nurses  not  protected  by  previous  attack  contract  typhus 
within  3  or  4  months  of  entering  on  their  duties — some  sooner  than  others.  All  brought 
in  contact,  including  the  doctors,  are  sooner  or  later  attacked.  "  Some  persons  have  a 
peculiar  aptitude  for  typhus." 

Under  intemperance  we  find  the  following : 

Habitual  intemperance  deranges  digestion,  impairs  nutrition,  causes  derangement  of  the  excretin^^ 
organs,  retards  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  and  urea,  and  lowers  the  tone  of  the  ner\'ous  system. 
It  IS  not  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances  the  body  becomes  more  susceptible  of  the  poison  of 
tjrphus.  It  was  shown  by  Craigic  and  Davidson  thai  more  than  one- half  the  patients  admitted  with 
typhus  into  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgorv  infirmaries  had  led  intemperate  lix>es. 

A  single  act  of  intoxication  may  also  predispose  to  typhus.  I  have  known  several  instances  of 
persons  exposed  for  months  to  the  poison  in  its  most  concentrated  form,  who  were  not  attackiKl  until 
immediately  after  a  debauch.  There  is  no  greater  error  than  to  imagine  that  a  liberal  allowance  o/" 
alcoholic  stimulants  fortifies  the  system  against  contagious  diseases. 

Bodily  fatigue^  want  of  sleep,  or  whatever  lowers  the  vital  energies,  and  exhausts  and 
debilitates  the  body,  predis^wses  to  typhus.  Mental  fat igtie  and  depressing  emotions  have 
an  undoubted  influence  in  rendering  the  body  less  liable  to  resist  the  poison  of  typhus  ; 
while  cheerfulness  and  confidence  have  a  contrary  effect.  "  Of  the  predisposing  causes 
included  under  this  head  perhaps  none  is  more  powerful  than  a  dread  of  the  disease." 
Previous  ailments  predispose  to  typhus.     Next  we  come  to  Overcrowding  : 

Overcrowding  of  human  beings,  with  deficient  ventilation,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  predisposing* 
causes  of  tj'phus.  Admitting  that  t>'phus  is  propagated  by  emanations  from  the  sick,  it  is  obnous  that 
its  propagation  must  be  favoured  by  the  concentration  of  these  emanations.  All  the  historians  of 
the  great  epidemics  of  t>'phus  testify  to  the  intimate  connexion  between  its  prevalence  and  over- 
crowdinj^.  The  following  T.  .  .  .  constructed  from  the  regis,  of  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital  shows 
the  localities  of  the  metropolis  from  which  26,380  cases  of  F.  were  derived  during  22  years  (1848-69),  as 
well  as  the  area  and  pop,  of  the  district.  [We  do  not  reproduce  the  T  ]  .  .  .  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  typhus  cases  have  come  for  the  most  part  from  the  central  and  most  crowded  localities,  and 
that  on  approaching  more  suburban  districts  their  proportion  gradually  diminishes.  Unfortunately, 
no  district  of  the  metropolis  is  entirely  exempt  from  overcrowding,  otherwise  the  contrast  would  be 
more  striking.  In  Edin.,  where  there  is  a  greater  separation  between  the  overcrowded  dwellings  of 
the  poor  and  the  houses  of  the  better  class  than  perhaps  in  any  other  citv,  tsrphus,  even  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  epidemics,  is  almost  restricted  to  the  most  crowded  and  wretched  parts  of  the  old 
town.  Again,  in  the  country  districts  of  Eng.  typhus  is  a  rare  disease;  almost  all  the  examples  of 
typhus  reported  as  occurring  in  small  countrj'  towns  and  villages  arc  really  cases  of  Enteric  F. 


Under  Rteiul  ReiUtHte  in  an  iHfalrd  Localily,  we  find  the  folloning  : 

It  hu  long  been  knomi  that  the  paitoB  of  Enteric  FenropenUi  Dion  nadilr  DH  pfnoDi  whd  has 
bu  rerentlr  beco  lubjected  to  iti  inauencs,  than  on^tboK  who  ue  habiluatwl  to  it ;  it  ii  doubtful 


wbilothe^  thciDX 


%  in  tbe  tjpliDi  atmoipfacTi 


II  they  havB  already  bad  tl 


Leepiditnici 
prediipDieJ  to  it  by  their  deitituie  c< 


li  have  bees  known 


Finally,  of  the  predisposing  causes,  we  reach  Dtilitulifn  and  Stati^aUon  ;  and  here  we 

Influmce  of  "pS^y  on  ™  o  p rev"™M''crf7yph''iiriTbomToiil  i^e  «?^ne""'?f  the  Ein"'  FevCT 
Koipiul.    piinvHtiKatiDglbeconditinDinrifcof  iS,i6e  typbui  palienti  adinittKidiiriDci}  yean,  it 

being  the  innate!  of  wotkhouict  or  dependent  upon  parochial  relief:  whereu  comparatiTcIy  few  of 

■ffccled  with  typhm.  AnJ  oat  only  ba>  tbi>  been  id,  hat  it  iat  been  conttantfy  fonnd  thai  aUrn 
proportion  of  tbe  typbui  patientj  have  been  on  the  verge  of  ttarvation  for  Krveral  meks  or  ojonihi 
prior  to  adrDiition.    Indeed  in  Lond.  typhm  ia  alraoiL  unknown  amooc  the  Riiddie  and  upper  claiiet, 

From  the  biltorical  account  of  typhus  it  appears  that  all  the  great  epideraica  which  have  devastated 
Inland,  Gl.  Rrit.,  and  other  pans  of  the  voM,  have  occuned^ during  teuoni  of  scarcity  and  want, 
frbii  last  point  we  iball  ciaminc  in  our  art.  Food,  and  alsn  under  PovibtvJ 

Dr.  Murchison  believes  typhus  to  be  contagious  ;  and  advances  some  Convincing  proofs 
in  support  of  that  belief;  hut  he  also  believes  it  may  have  an  independent  origin. 
Although  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  typhus,  especially  during  epidemics,  the 
specihc  poison  is  derived  from  persons  previously  infected,  he  believes  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  nuiy  be  generated  independently,  "The  conditions  under  which  the  poison  is 
developed  de  ncvoaie  overcrowding  of  squalid  human  beings,  and  deficient  vcotilation  : 
in  other  words,  the  poison  is  generated  by  the  concentration  of  the  exhalations  From  living 
beings,  whose  bodies  and  clothing  are  in  a  state  of  great  lilth."  [Filth  Diseases,] 
He  finishes  many  instances  in  sapport  of  this  position. 

We  now  reach  the  T,  showing  the  mort.  of  Typhus  ;  and  here  we  are  reminded  that  ilt 
calculating  the  mort.  of  F.,  the  various  classes  are  frequenlly  miied  up.  "  It  is  obvious 
that  if  cases  of  Relapsing  F.,  which  are  seldom  fatal,  and  cns^  of  Kebricula,  which 
always  recover,  be  included  with  Typhus,  the  gross  mort.  will  be  tmich  less  than  that  of 
Typhus  alone."    The  following  T.  are  free  from  such  objections. 


T.  ikaudng  ilu  Mori 

among  tlu  Caiei  of  Typkiis  F.  admitted  into  Ihi  Lend. 

HoipUaS , 

during  21  Yean. 

Death..  1    Mort.p.c. 

Yean. 

Admission,. 

Death.. 

Mon.  p,c. 

iM 

5^6 

107 

20 '34 

i860 

2S 

to 

40 'OO 

1S49 

'54 

39 

25  16 

.6-46 

1861 

87 

15 

17-24 

l5o 

130 

24 

1862 

1827 

369 

20-19 

iS  I 

6S 

6 

8- 81 

1863 

1309 

207 

IS -81 

iS  2 

204 

34 

.,76 

1864 

2493 

439 

17-61 

i«3 

407 

90 

.865 

1950 

39S 

20-25 

184 

337 

6g 

lO-tS 

1S66 

.760 

342 

19-43 

I8SS 

341 

82 

24-00 

.867 

1396 

%i 

19  55 

18S6 

1061 

207 

1949 

1363 

1964 

15-77 

1857 

274 

69 

2S.8 

1869 

I2S9 

a5S 

20-25 

.858 

^ 

9 

60-00 

.870 

631 

"3 

17-90 

,859 

16 

33-33 

Total            ■-,. 

18,268 

3457 

18-92 

Deducting  10  dead  before  reaching  hospital  and) 
308  who  died  within  34  hours / 

17.9SO 

3139 

17-49 

DcductinE  36S  .ndj.  who  died  within  4S  hours,.. 

.7,SS2 

-'771 

15-76 

Thus,  out  of  18,268  cases  of  typhus,  3457  died,  malting  a  mort.  of  18-92  p,c.,  or  1  in 
S'28.  But  10  of  the  patients  w^e  dead  before  reaching  the  hospital,  and  a  latge  propor- 
tion were  moribund  on  admission.  Deducting  686  cases  fatal  within  48  hours,  tbe  mort. 
falls  to  15-76  p.c.  or  l  in  634.    The  mort.  since  1862  has  been  less  than  it  was  before. 

The  death-rate,  however,  of  typhus  in  a  community  attacked  by  it  is  rnuch  less  than 
might  be  gathered  from  the  statistics  of  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital.  Many  s%ht  cases 
of  the  disease  and  many  children  attacked  by  it  are  never  brought  into  hospitu  ;  and  a 
targe  proportion  of  the  patients  in  hospital  have  beet)  the  aged  and  inlirm  imoatcs  of  the 


FEVER. 


metropolitan  workhooses.     "  Making  idlowRnccs  for  these  sonrcei 

dealli-rale  from  typhus  ia  prob.  not  more  than  lo  u.c." 

The  following  T.  shows  the  death-rate  in  other  hospitals  during 
each  case.  The  name  of  the  medical  practitioner  attached  being 
the  separate   '    '  "'  ' 


of  Mlocjr,  the  actual 


lloipilali.                                         1      Cuet. 

Dwihi. 

Mort.  p.c. 

King's  CoUc^e  Hospital  1840-58.  Dr.  Todd's  cases 

St.  Bartliolomew's  Hospital  1860-7       

„              „        1847-8,  Dr.  Paterson 

Greenock  1864 

Belfast  1S47,  Dr.  Reid     

Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary.  184J-53         

Glasgow  Barony  Pariah  Fevct  Hospital  1847-8  ... 

Guy's  Hospital  t86i-s  and  1867-g        

Gla^wKoyallnfinnary  1857-69         

Aberdeen  Royal  Infinnary  1863-9         

Gla^aw  City  Fever  Hospital  1865-70 

Dundee  Infirmary  1858-70      

Cork  Fever  Hospital  1862-9 

108 
538 

IS 

,366 
94SS 
1370 

„si 

2095 

Wi 

3504 

27 

•33 

■g 
1 

.sS 
380 

668 

4?8 
33S 

35-00 
247a 
24-53 
3203 
2059 

IIS 

17-93 
1723 

.6-76 
15-46 
1336 
1243 

956 

Total       1  41.403 

6196 

15-26 

In  reading  this  T.  1 
influence  over  the  rale  01  m 
diflfcrent  umes  and  placM  c 
patients.    ""'     '  " 


\t  however  remember  that  age  "  exercises  such  a  remarkable 
norl.  that  no  just  comparison  between  the  rates  of  mort.  at 
in  be  made  without  taking  into  account  the  ages  of  the 
iiiucnce  01  age  has  indeed  been  made  manifest  in  this  art.  Dr.  Murchison 
indeed  institutes  a  simple  test.  vii.  that  of  comparing  the  mean  age  of  those  who  recover 
with  those  who  die.  In  the  case  of  the  Ixjnd.  Fever  Hospital  lor  the  10  yeaii  184S-57 
the  result  was  as  follows: 

Total  of  cases  in  vrhidi  (he  age 

was  known  numlxr    3456    mean  age    99'33 

Cases  which  recovered  2753         „  '^''S 

Cases  which  died  703         „  4178 

The  more  complete  lest  is  by  determining  the  rale  of  mort.  at  each  period  of  life.  Thia 
is  done  by  the  following  T.,  based  upon  the  cases  of  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital  during  the 
33  years  1S48-7O: 


Aps. 

M...H, 

F>»*UPS. 

T0T« 

Adnii- 

Deitlu 

Mort. 

p.c. 

Adini.. 

Ocilbi. 

p.c.* 

Admii- 

Dcallii. 

Mort. 
p.c. 

Under  5  years 

113 

9 

8 '03 

132 

6 

4-92 

IS 

669 

2 -24 

6,7 

30 

43 

tu 

17 

I'Jl 

33 

2'9I 

50 

iS46 

4-bS 

1,86 

59 

t'-^i 

"I 

446 

■>   «3  ..   24  .. 

'n 

144 

iitJ4 

104 

10-33 

1 7 '66 

109 

12'6, 

72K 

iM 

r.u 

mB 

627 

Iq8 

,     Sli 

14S8 

I7S 

..   40  „   44  .> 

67.1 

326 

^vss 

;  K^s 

2,8 

28-;^ 

1507 

464 

30-79 

..   45   ••   49  .> 

45 '32 

224 

1039 

443 

43-54 

.,   S°  »   54  .. 

S''5i 

437 

205 

791 

393 

49-63 

:;II::S:: 

109 

55*1 

345 

129 

52-65 

441 

53-96 

103 

5o'99 

400 

60-25 

,.  65  „  69  „ 

90 

86 '66 

98 

<H 

1S8 

143 

75  53 

..   70  ..   74  .. 

34 

30 

8823 

50 

31 

84 

61 

8S7: 

8V31 

27 

84-17 

So  years  and  upw. 
Age  doubtful 

75 

5 

6-66 

55 

3 

5  45 

3 
130 

i 

6-is 

Total,  including) 
doubtful  casKJ 

S946 

1760 

19-67 

;  9322 

1697 

TS20 

i826S 

3457 

.S-93 

Here  we  see  that  the  morL  was  somewhat  greater  during  the  1st  than  during  the  3nd 
decade  of  life — in  this  respect  following  the  lines  of  an  ordinary  Mort  T.;  at  the  later 
ages  the  mort.  becomes  very  marked. 


January... 
February 

May      Z 

jdy   ::; 

September 
October... 
November 
December 


1976     Deaths     401      Murt.  p.c. 


Spring  ... 
Satnmer... 
Autumn... 
Winter  ... 


1621 

SI    : 

2078 

1906     . 

30-04 

ao-64 

;is  : 

3>8 

20-83 

a7i          , 

«M         . 

17-24 

1161 

"90 

•6-35 

259 

"SS3 

1610 

16-39 

5073     . 

1039 

20-48 

43S8        . 

671 

•575 

5W»7       , 

1924 

Total .. 


18,268 


3457 


1892 


Here  the  mort.  is  seen  to  have  been  considerably  less  in  the  last  5  than  in  tbe  first  7 
months  of  the  year,  But  as  regards  different  yeais,  the  rale  of  mort.  varied  greatly, 
without  any  reference  to  tbe  months  and  seasons.  It  has  often  been  found  that  tite  mort. 
has  been  greatest  at  the  coniDiencenienc  and  height  of  great  epidemics,  and  that  it  has 
declined  as  the  number  of  cases  has  diminished.  Taking  nationalily  in  the  Lond.  F.  Hosp. 
cases,  the  mort.  among  the  English  was  15-94  p.c;  the  Irish  16-20;  the  Scotch  18-8S; 
forei^ers  generally  1807.     Bui  the  difference  was  prob.  due  to  differences  of  age. 

We  have  fallowed  Dr.  Muichison  thus  fully  In  r^ard  to  Typhus  F.  for  several  reasom, 
the  chief  being  the  im]K)rtance  of  Typhoid  over  tbe  other  Drain,  classes  of  P.;  and  next 
in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  facts  themselves.  The  author  pursues  the  same  elaborate 
investigation  in  regard  to  Relafsing,  or  Famine  F. ;  the  same  as  to  Enttric,  or  Pythogenic 
F.;  and  thelikeasto^'iiH/h'f  Conlinutd F.  or  FebricuU;  while  he  minutely  traces  the  spe- 
cific distinctions  between  Typhus  and  Enteric  F.    In  these  inquiries  we  cannot  follow  him. 

The  following  T.,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital  during  the 
33  years  184S-70,  shows  the  results  as  to  the  next  two  classes  of  Continued  F.  in  regard 
to  their  proportional  frequency  and  mort ;  subject  to  some  deductions  for  those  who  died 
before  reaching  the  Hospital  and  within  48  hours  thereafter.  Similar  cols,  for  Simple 
J  u   ---n;  although  they  are  included  in  subsequent  T.: 


Continued  P.  a 


K«LAr5],io  F. 

■ 

Ekt.-.c"f 

v«... 

Ad«i«ion.. 

De»tln,    1   M0.I.P.C. 

Dcalhi. 

Murt.p.c. 

T»r.. 

1848 

13 

, 

7 '69 

152 

4' 

26-97 

1848 

,845 

30 

'38 

26 

1S-S4 

1849 

18SO 

3^ 

6-'^ 

137 

24 

iril 

1S50 

iSjl 

356 

7 

273 

234 

30 

1851 

185, 

88 

1-13 

t40 

25 

17-85 

1853 

ISSJ 

16 

59 

27-83 

i»53 

18M 

s 

328 

42 

18-42 

1834 

% 

317 

28 

12-90 

1855 

149 

23 

"5 '43 

.S56 

% 

214 

30 

1401 

1S57 

180 

36 

1444 

.858 

JS59 

■76 

34 

19  3' 

1859 

i860 

95 

27 

2442 

iS6a 

IS6I 

i6i 

32 

19-87 

1861 

1862 

320 

30 

:^S 

iS6z 

>863 

'74 

25 

1863 

1864 

253 

52 

20-ss 

1864 

1865 

S'3 

103 

19-69 

186S 

i86l 

583 

'7 '35 

1866 

380 

S3 

'3"94 

;s 

'^ 

459 

72 

15-68 

1869 

17 

369 

58 

1571 

.869 

1870 
Total 

903 

I-2I 

S95 

93 

15-63 

1870 

211S 

39 

I-S4 

5988 

1034 

17-26 

itT.  thows  lhenil«of  mort.  for  the  four  cliicr  classe*  or  Continued  F.  combined. 


v,.„. 

Tjl-hu), 

KrUpiiDR.       EDirric.  '   FrbricuU. 

T«m. 

D,uh.. 

Mort.  p.c. 

1*4! 

7S6 

'3 

153    I         16 

967 

166 

1716 

154 

30 

138    1        79 

,850 

137    j       6^ 

Z 

13-85 

.Sil 

256 

i£;> 

140    1      139 

56t 

8-91 

i«S! 

407 

aia    j      152 

787 

149 

'8-93 

■*!i 

317           6" 

S!6 

1063 

■49    1        S9 

1300 

230 

17-69 

274 

114     .         72 

99 

i7-fi7 

15 

iSo 

339 

35 

855 

4S 

...         '        176 

36 

1923 
2418 

2S 

1        95 

37 

161 

297 

47 

15-83 
)S-62 

.8.7 

1863 

U09 

•74 

46 

K 

231 

'S»7 

.86s 

SS, 

498 

1760 

582 

3S6 

Vd 

;a 

1396 

ISO 

1998 

16-31 

,6J 

459 

3558 

370 

903 

595 

94 

2323 

217 

976 

Total  1  18518    1       aiis       |    5988    ]    M32 

rtailucting    II    polienls  'deaTbrib^rcachingi 
Hospital  and  357  who  died  within  14  boursi 

38863 

iS49S 

4547 

iS-75 

4179 

■4-66 

Deduct 

iB43lQd 

d.  who  died  w 

thin  48  hours    

2S064 

3748 

13-35 

The  value  of  this  last  T.  arises  in  tbc  fact  that,  in  the  oflicial  returns  of  manj  hoipitftlt, 
nodisliiiclionisnuidel>eiween  ihedifTercnt  fevers;  and  therefore  no  ground  of  companion 
is  furnished  1  this  T.  includes  a//  tAtraui  of  Conlinutd  F.  in  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital, 
and  so  affords  a  groum]  of  comparison  nilb  the  entire  mort.  of  other  fever  bo^itali. 

By  this  T.  it  is  seen  that  out  of  28,863  cases,  4547  died,  giving  a  mort.  of  iS'75  p.c., 
or  I  in  6-34.  Deducting  the  cases  which  were  d<id  or  m — ■*•■—'  —  -j—i..:™  ■>.•  «_• 
»-!«i335P<:-.  o'l  117-48. 

Ihe  mort.  from  Continued  F.  in  14  other  hospitals  n 
and  is  here  giveo  in  view  of  comparison  : 


ribund  on  admission,  the  moit, 
•  collected  b;  Di.  UuTchiaon, 


HopiUli. 

Ko-ufCun 

373a 

U«t.p.e. 
4-04 

Cork  Fever  Hospital,  1817-69 

Ilublin  Fever  Hospital,  Cork  Street,  1 804  68, ,      . 
Koyallnrinnary,  Dundee,  1839-70 

13421 

7-03 

7-96 

„            „         llrittol,  1840-57 

'      ■>.!)^ 

St.  Thomas's  Ilospitnl,  1852  7        

Seraphim  Hospital,  Slockbolm.  1840-51       ..      . 
Si,  Ceorue's  Hospital,  1S5J-6 

'        3:186 

339 

ici-60 

!;?} 

Koyal  Infirmary,  Kdinbuish,  1840-67    

■      33.586 

2623 

City  of  Glasfiow  Fever  Hospital,  1865-70     ...     . 

703 

I31S 

KoyalTnfirmary,  Glasgow,  1R40-69 

4250 

13-71 

Kotlingham  General  Hospital,  1843-51 

;  s 

King's  Coll.  Hospital.  Dr.  Todd's  cases.  1840  58.. 

60 

18-29 

We  are  told  tliat  llie  excess  of  moil,  in  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital  is  partly  accounted 
for  by  Ihe  ci  ream  stance  that  a  lar^e  pro|iortion  oif  the  patients  were  the  aged  and  the 
infirm  inmates  of  the  metropolitan  workhouses.  "The  chief  explanation,  however,  it  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  no  fewer  than  34,516  of  the  28,863  cases  ("r  84-94  V-^-) 
admitted  into  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital  were  examples  of  dther  I'ypbus  or  Enteric  F." 

It  il  otniini  that  in  romnariiiE  the  mart,  from  F.  nA  diftrmt  limn  and  dIicb.  in  otAci  to  judra  of 

.V ....,.,....»_ . _.       ,_    .,  -  LiatuiliiiolynwwMiTioHka 

irnti,  but  aim  the  •prrici  of  F. ' 


iota  account,  net  nnljr  thi<  aet  nnd  otlm  cuTumiunm 
which  hu  piBvailcil.    If  lUi  be  not  dose,  tba  comparuDi 
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have  recourse  to  largfo  numbers.  Twelve  successive  cases  of  typhus  terminating  in  recovery  may 
appear  a  remarkable  success ;  but  if  5  out  of  the  next  8  cases  die,  the  total  mort.  is  20  p.c.  When 
large  numbers  are  employed,  there  is  a  striking  equality  in  the  rate  of  mort.  at  different  places  of  each 
of  the  Continued  F. 

We  regret  that  we  can  follow  Dr.  Murchison  in  his  masterly  treatise  no  longer. 

1874.— Dr.  Wm.  Budd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  Clifton,  pub.  his  able  work:  Typhoid 
Fever ;  its  Natun^  AFode  of  Spreading^  and  Prevention.  The  work  had  been  printed  in 
the  preceding  year ;  but  the  illness  of  the  author  delayed  completion  and  pub.  The 
work  has  deservedly  received  marked  attention. 

The  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Budd  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  spontaneous 
generation  of  Typhoid  F. ;  that  the  malady  is  propagated,  as  surely  as  smallpox  is  pro- 
pagated, through  a  special  virus,  by  contagion.  He  begins  by  developing  his  evidence  on 
this  head  ;  he  then  fixes  the  principal  seat  of  the  contagioas  matter  in  the  intestine  ;  he 
examines  the  nature  of  the  intestinal  affection,  the  relation  of  Typhoid  F.  to  defective 
sewerage,  the  character  of  the  contagious  agent,  the  employment  of  disinfectants 
and  disinfection.  He  discusses  the  so-called  * '  py thogenic  "  or  putrescent  theory,  and 
winds  up  with  some  remarks  on  the  spontaneous  origin  of  Typhoid  F.  "The  book  (says 
Prof.  Tyndall),  from  beginning  to  end,  is  one  comprehensive  argument,  with  reference 
to  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  facts  aUeged  are  of  the  most  conclusive  character  ;  while 
the  logic  which  binds  them  together  is,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  simply  irresistible." 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1874)  a  serious  outbreak  of  Typhus  F.  occurred  at  Over 
Darwen«  a  manufacturing  town  near  Blackburn  in  Lancashire,  with  some  10,000  or  12,000 
inhabitants.  The  circumstances  attending  this  outbreak  gave  rise  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion on  the  specific  origin  of  Typhoid  F.  The  pith  of  the  controversy,  as  stated  by 
Prof.  Tyndall,  was  this: — Can  Typhoid  F.  be  generated  anew?  Is  it  produced  by  the 
decomposition  and  putrefaction  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  or  must  the  matter 
producing  it  have  had  previous  contact  with  an  infected  body  ?  In  other  words,  for  every 
new  case  of  Typhoid  F.,  may  we  with  certainty  infer  a  pre-existing  case,  of  which  the 
new  one  is  merely  the  propagation  or  continuation,  or  are  we  entitled  to  conclude  that 
organic  matter,  which  has  never  been  in  contact  with  a  typhoid  patient,  is,  in  virtue  of 
its  own  decomposition,  capable  of  starting  the  fever  anew  ?  Dr.  Budd  and  his  followers, 
including  Prof.  Tyndall,  ranged  on  the  one  side :  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale  and  his  followers 
on  the  other. 

It  will  be  instructive  to  note  the  views  of  Dr.  Beale,  which  are  especially  illustrative  of 
the  Germ  Theory  of  disease.  We  quote  his  letter  in  the  Times,  pub.  16  Nov.  1874, 
headed  "Fever  Germs,"  and  purporting  to  deal  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  fever- 
poisons  : 

^  As  regards  the  nature  of  the  poison.  That  it  grows  and  multiplies  and  increases  its  kind  like  other 
living  things  is  now  beyond  uispute;  but  whether  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  microscopic  fungus 
originating  without,  or  a  living  particle  arising  within,  and  from  the  living  matter  of  man's  body 
itself,  there  has  been,  is,  and  will  oe  much  difference  of  opinion.  Some  consider  we  owe  to  external 
nature  the  production  of  these  disease-producing  particles,  and  assign  to  them  a  place  in  the  scale 
of  living  beings  at  least  as  definite  as  that  held  by  every  species  of  animal  and  ve^table  parasite. 

I  contend,  on  the  other  hand,  that  evidence  preponderates  in  favour  of  the  view  that  it  is  in  our 
bodies  these  poisons  are  formcid ;  that  we  human  beings  are  alone  responsible  for  their  production, 
and  for  their  maintenance  and  spread ;  that,  therefore,  a  state  of  civilized  society  is  conceivable  in 
which  fever  germs  would  neither  multiply  nor  arise,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  being  introduced 
ab  extra,  would  themselves  certainly  pensh,  instead  of  damaging  or  destroying  the  higher  life. 

Fever,  as  is  well  known,  may,  on  the  one  hand,  result  from  changes  in  the  body,  without  any  poison 
at  all.  In  certain  states  of  tfie  system,  a  little  not  very  soluble  food  will  so  disturb  our  nerve  and 
blood  changes  as  to  cause  the  temperature  of  the  body  to  rise  from  98  degrees  to  Z03  degrees,  or  even 
higher,  and  within  a  very  few  hours.  General  fever,  too,  soon  follows  upon  a  local  injury,  without  any 
fever  germs  having  been  introduced.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  that  fever  may  result  from 
the  generation  anew,  within  the  body  itself,  of  some  poison,  and  also  from  the  introduction  of  a  poison 
which  has  been  generated  in  the  body  of  another.  Not  only  so,  but  each  particular  or  specific  fever 
has  its  own  special  germ,  which  will  induce  that  particular  form  of  fever,  and  no  other. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  specific  contagious  fever  germ  which  is  so  powerful  for  mischief?  So 
inveterate  is  the  deleterious  agent  in  question,  that  no  more  cattle-plague,  smallpox,  or  vaccine 
poison  than  is  sufficient  to  moisten  a  piirs  point  will  be  more  than  enough  to  induce  tne  disease.  An 
equally  minute  portion  of  the  poison  of  purulent  ophUialmia  from  the  eye  of  a  suffering  child  is 
enough  to  develope  the  disease,  if  transferred  to  the  eye  of  a  child  not  infected.^  As  minute  a  trace  of 
the  poison  of  certain  forms  of  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  and  of  certain  other  febrile  and  inflammatory 
affections,  if  introduced  beneath  the  skin  by  the  slightest  prick,  or  wafted  in  infinitesimal  quantity  in 
a  current  of  air,  will  be  suflBcient  to  induce  the  disease. 

Now,  such  poison  ^rms  as  those  referred  to  have'  been  produced — nay,  some  of  them  may  at  this 
very  moment  be  comin}?  into  being  under  our  very  eyes,  where  crowded,  uncleanlv,  and  unventilated 
rooms  supply  the  conditions  required  for  their  production.  Some  of  us  have  long  been  studying  these 
things,  and  by  working  carefully  with  very  high  magnifying  powers  at  tissues  in  which  the  changes 
induced  by  fever  germs  had  been  effected,  we  have  been  able  to  learn  much  concerning  the  nature 
and  origin  of  certain  disease-carrying  particles.  I  have  shown  that  by  the  rapid  growth  and 
multiplication  of  the  living  matter  of  the  liealthy  tissues,  as  occurs  in  every  case  of  inflammation  and 
fiever,  if  it  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  intensity,  morbid  living  matter  results.  By  observing  within 
the  microscopic  limit,  in  which  the  apparent  size  of  an  object  may  be  increased  to  about  ^000 
diameters,  I  am  unable  to  discern  the  origin  of  a  disease-producing  living  particle.  Arguing,  then, 
from  facts  which  have  been  estab.  in  the  course  of  careful  and  prolonged  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  these  poisons,  I  am  led  to  the  cohcIhswh  that  all  the  fefer- poisons  of  man  and  the  higher 
animals  are  closely  allied  as  regards  their  essential  nature.  A II  arise  by  degradation  from  the  living 
matter  of  and  in  the  body  itself.  They  are  not  microscopic  fiingi,  nor  are  they  derived  from  them  ; 
neither  are  they  bodies  wnich  have  been  formed  or  evolved  m  the  world  outside.    .    .    . 

It  will  be  understood  how,  in  accordance  with  the  views  above  iUted,  fever-poison  may  be 
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produced,  may  originate  in  an  organism  which  was  entirely  free  from  it — ^for  fever  germs  probably  do 
from  time  to  time  arise  anew. 

Outbreaks  of  fever  o<  curring  at  different  periods  and  in  different  places,  though  called  by  the  same 
name,  have  been  found  to  difler  so  much  from  one  another  that  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  refer 
some  of  them  to  a  new  fovcr-poison  actually  produced  in  persons  residing  in  the  locality  than  to 
attribute  each  outbreak  to  germs  of  the  same  kind  imported  from  a  distance  and  modified  by  the 
special  circumstances  of  the  place. 

Fever  germs  will  not  be  de%eloped  direct  from  filth  ;  but  by  permitting  people  to  live  year  after  yeatr 
in  open  defiance  of  wcll-known  sanitary  laws,  the  generation  of  fever-poison  in  tnetr  bodies  is 
favoured,  while  its  free  growth  and  multiplication,  if  imported,  is  reduced  to  a  certainty.  It  is  there- 
fore our  aim  to  prevent  people  from  falling  into  that  condition  of  health  which  favours  the  organization 
and  propagation  of  contagious  fevtrr'poisons  in  their  bodies.  Dr.  Carpenter  says  in  his  letter  to  the 
Times  of  November  13,  "prevent  the  introduction  of  those  germs,"  and  the  disease  will  no  longer 
arise.  Hut,  unfortunately,  we  cannot  practically  prevent  the  introduction  of  fever  germs.  At  least 
all  persons  attending  the  sick  will  be  frct-ly  exposed  to  invasion.  Happily,  they  generally  escape 
being  hurt,  for  though  the  poison  germs  may  have  gained  an  entrance,  it  the  body  M  not  in  a  state 
favourable  to  their  growth  and  multiplication  tbev  will  die. 

We  may  successfully  and  without  fear  contend  with  fever  germs  if  only  we  preserve  oar  healthy 
powers  of  resistance ;  and  what  we  doctors  are  and  have  been  striving  with  all  our  might  to  do  is  to 
prevent  the  bodies  of  our  fellow-citizens  from  falling  into  a  state  favourable  to  the  formation  and  to 
the  growth  and  multiplication  of  fever-poisons.  In  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  and  villages,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  hundreds  of  organisms  are  slowly  prc^paring  themselves  for  invasion. 

Bad  air  and  sewage  water,  the  adjacent  dungheap,  may  be  all  perfectly  free  from  fever  germs,  bat 
nevertheless  will  certainly  bring  about  changes  which  will  render  many  of  those  exposed  to  their 
influence  the  ready  victims  of  disease.  While,  therefore,  it  is  desirable,  by  the  use  of  disinfectants 
and  by  other  means,  to  destroy  existing  fever  germs  with  all  possible  speed,  it  is  certainly  X>f  far 
higher  importance,  as  regards  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  press  upon 
authorities  the  necessity  of  providing  pure  water  and  efficient  drainage  wherever  men  congregate. 
Good  water  and  well-arranged  sewers  render  impossible  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  wo  have  now 
to  deplore  at  Over  Darwen.  Even  though  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  well  drained  and  supplied  with 
good  water  should  be  fully  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  hosts  of  fever  germs  in  their  highest  state  of 
morbid  activity,  they  woulcl  suffer  no  injury. 

There  was  printed  in  1S74:  The  Causes  of  Death  among  the  Assured  of  the  Scottish 
Widinvs  Fund  Life  Assu.  So.  from  1867  to  1 873  inciusiz'e.  By  J.  IVarimrion  Be;^bi^, 
M.D,y  Medical  Officer  of  the  So.  The  total  deaths  during  the  septcnnium  were  1928* 
of  which  69  resulted  from  fever — 67  to  males  and  2  to  females — under  the  following 
classes  :  Typhus  21,  Typhoid  31,  Senile  7,  Gastric  i,  Bilious  i,  Continued  1,  Remittent 
2,  Yellow  4,  Jungle  I.  Of  the  two  females,  one  death  was  from  Typhoid  in  New  York, 
the  other  from  Gastric  at  Tain,  in  Ross-shire,  Scot.  Regarding  the  occupation  of  the 
males  who  died  from  Typhus,  they  were  very  varied  :  there  were  3  butchers,  2  medical 
men,  2  solicitors,  2  farmers,  i  city  missionary,  i  clergyman,  I  grocer,  I  stockbroker, 
I  merchant,  etc.  As  to  the  age,  there  was  one  between  20  and  30,  5  between  30  and  40, 
5  between  40  and  50,  5  between  50  and  60,  3  between  60  and  70,  and  2  between 
70  and  80.  As  to  the  occupations  of  those  who  died  from  Typhoid  or  Enteric  F.,  5  were 
independent  gentlemen,  4  clerks  in  offices,  3  solicitors,  3  clcrgj'men,  2  farmers,  2  drapers, 
I  commercial  traveller,  i  banker,  I  merchant,  etc.  As  to  age,  4  occurred  between  20 
and  30,  12  between  30  and  40,  3  between  40  and  50,  3  between  50  and  60,  4  l)etween  60 
and  70,  3  between  70  and  80,  and  2  above  80. 

1875. — The  various  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  1st  and  2nd 
series,  contain  much  valuable  information  regarding  F.,  esj^Kicially  as  regards  the  more 
minute  details  of  specific  outbreaks.  No.  2  of  the  2nd  series,  recently  issued,  contains 
an  able  art.  on  **  Filth  Diseases  and  their  Removal,"  from  the  pen  of  the  chief  officer, 
Mr.  Simon,  which  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  Fever.  We  shall  speak  of  it  in  some 
detail  under  its  title. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  before  the  So.  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health,  entitled.  Some  Neiv  Researches  on  the  Cause  and  Origin  of  Fet»erfrom  the  Action 
of  the  Se/*tinoui  Poisons.  This  was  really  a  continuation  of  a  paper  read  before  the  same 
So.  in  1865  ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the  results  together.  In  his  first  com- 
munication he  had  shown  from  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  the  serous  fluids  derived 
from  a  patient  suffering  with  pyamic  fever,  and  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Spencer  Wells, 
that  such  fluid,  when  inoculated  into  healthy  animals,  produced  a  distinct  and  fatal  disease, 
which  could  be  transmitted  to  other  animals  through  scveial  series  or  generations.  To 
the  poisonous  matter  thus  produced  he  had  given  the  name  of  SeffinCy  and  he  had  laid 
before  the  So.  specimens  of  salts  obtained  from  the  septinous  matter,  viz.  a  hydrochloraie 
and  a  sulphate,  both  of  which  possessed  poisonous  properties  similar  to  those  belonging  to 
the  mother  liquor.  He  had  inferred,  therefore,  that  the  poisonous  substance  was  of  an 
alkaloidal  character. 

He  had  also  stated  the  following  conclusions  as  the  result  of  his  experimental  researches  : 
I.  All  the  organic  disease-producing  poisons  are  modified,  i.e.  poisonous  secretions.  2. 
The  secretions  are  rendered  poisonous  by  two  processes — {a)  by  contact  with  organic 
poison  pre-existing;  {b)  by  direct  decomposition.  3.  The  poison  of  each  secretion 
]x>ssesses  several  qualities  ;  it  can  only  be  absorbed  by  particular  channels,  and  it  only 
provokes  further  disease  by  coming  in  contact  with  a  secretion  allied  to  that  from  whicli  it 
was  itself  derived.  4.  The  reproduction  of  the  poisons  depends  on  the  continuance  of  the 
process  of  physical  changes  in  continuous  secretion.  The  force  of  secretion  is  the  force  of 
reproduction.  5.  The  poisons  kill  by  various  means — {a)  by  the  secretion  causing  ob- 
struction of  necessary  function  ;  {b)  by  exhaustion  from  excessive  secretion ;  (f)  by  extreme 
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irritation  of  nerve  and  reflex  injury  ;  (tfj  by  the  absorption  of  the  poisoned  secretion  into 
the  blood,  and  disorganisation. 

From  this  point  Dr.  Richardson  went  on  to  describe  that  since  the  announcement  of  the 
facts  respecting  septine  bad  orig.  been  put  forward,  similar  results  had  been  obtained  by 
Coze,  Felz,  Devame,  Behier,  Vulpian,  and  MM.  Thin  and  Clementi.  It  had  been 
further  discovered  by  Devaine  that  the  intensity  of  the  poisonous  matter  increased  in  the 
most  marked  degree,  and  in  a  manner  that  seemed  to  defy  computation,  with  the  trans- 
mission of  the  poison  through  fresh  series  of  animals. 

He,  too,  had  proceeded  with  his  investigation,  of  which  he  gave  the  details.  He  had 
put  to  himself  the  question,  **  Why  does  the  poisonous  septinous  matter  produce  a  definite 
order  of  morbid  symptoms,  and  why,  specially,  does  it  produce  fever?  "  Without  entering 
into  details  which  were  negative,  he  found,  he  said,  one  affirmative  fact  from  his  experi- 
ments, from  which  he  should  base  to-night  a  new  theofy  on  the  ccuise  of  the  fever  and  other 
symptoms  that  occur  in  the  Iwing  animal  under  the  influence  of  septine.  He  found  that  it 
was  the  property  of  all  the  septinous  poisons  to  liberate  oxygen  from  that  solution  of  oxygen 
known  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  This  fact  was  illustrated  by  showing  the  action  of  minute 
portions  of  pysemic  poison,  vaccine,  pus,  decomposing  blood,  and  other  similar  bodies. 
The  septinous  matter  in  every  form  seemed  from  its  action  upon  peroxide  to  have  been 
derived  either  from  fihrine,  or  from  cellular  tissue,  or  from  derivations  of  these  bodies. 

After  adding  some  other  expterimcntal  facts,  and  summing  up  the  results  of  all  the  facts 
he  had  placed  before  the  So.,  Dr.  Richardson  stated  the  theory  at  which  he  had  arrived 
as  to  the  effects  of  the  septinous  matter  on  the  living  organism,  with  special  reference  to 
the  febrile  state.  The  theory  wcu  t/iat  the  septinous  product  acts  upon  the  blood  in  the  ex- 
treriie  circulation,  when  it  has  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity,  by  liberating  a  portion  of 
the  oxygett.  Upon  this  occur  the  same  phenomena  as  had  now  been  observed  m  experi- 
ment ;  but  as  the  poisonous  organic  product  is  itself  destroyed  in  the  process,  the  eflfects 
it  produces  may  femit  until  a  new  charge  of  the  poison  has  been  produced,  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cause  a  repetition  of  the  febrile  state.  Thus  the  theory  suggests  a  simple 
reason  for  the  remittency  of  fever. 

The  various  phases  of  febrile  disturbances  were  next  adverted  to.  It  was  indicated  that 
in  some  instances,  as  in  the  most  malignant  forms  of  small]X)x,  the  blood  may  be  so 
charged  with  septinous  matter  as  to  be  unable  to  take  in  oxygen  in  the  process  of  respira- 
tion ;  then  death  takes  place  by  asphyxia,  after  a  brief  period  of  febrile  heat  In  another 
variety  of  cases  the  liberation  of  the  oxygen  is  so  persistent  that  remission  of  the  fever  is 
hardly  perceptible  ;  and  in  other  exceedingly  light  cases,  where  the  quantity  of  poison  is 
very  small,  and  is  not  reproduced,  one  sharp  paroxysm  of  febrile  phenomena  may  be  all 
that  is  witnessed. — Condensed  from  Sanitary  Record. 

By  way  of  further  contribution  to  medical  statistics,  we  have  constructed  a  chrono- 
logical table  of  fever  visitations  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

A.D.  I 

759  Ireland — The  Teascha,  an  epidemic  of  dysentery  lasting  for  20  years,  during 

which  occurred  the  first  I^mhchomart,  or  the  great  Lamentation. 

1078  Ireland — A  pestilence,  prob.  Typhus  F.,  lasted  13  years. 

1224-5         Ireland — F.   again,  prob.    Typhus,   **  through  which  towns   were  emptied 
without  leaving  a  person  in  tnem  ;  but  few  recovered." 

1350  Englatui ;  Holland;  Ireland— A.  sore  disease;  "its  infallible  signs  were  a 

great  fever." 

1 39 1  Ireland — A  pestilence,  prob.  Typhus. 

1404-6         Ireland — ^The  Galar  na  Leabthan.  Many  diseases ;  and  the  kingdom  abounded 
with  fevers.    England—VXzL^Q, 

1498  Spain — It  is  stated  that  I7,cxx)  of  the  troops  of  Ferdinand,  then  besieging 

Granada,  were  destroyed  by  a  F. 

1505        I     Italy — Contagious  and  fatal  F. 

1528        I     //tf/j/— Typhus  F. 

'534"9    I     Europe — Fevers  throughout ;  in  Ireland  for  4  or  5  years. 

'550"54        Tuscany — Season  of  scarcity.  Petechial  F.  destroyed  upwardsofioo,ooopeople. 

1557  France — ^Typhus  F.     Coyttarus  of  Poitiers  describes  it  in  his  work  ;   De 

Febribus  purpuratis. 

1566         I     Hungary. — The  great  Morbus  Hungaricus. 

1575        i     Ireland — Feidhm,  or  epidemic  pestilence ;  probably  Typhus. 

1580  Verona. — Epidemic  Typhus  ;  aescribed  by  Petrus  a  Castro,  1584. 

1 59 1  Italy — Extensive  epidemic  of  contagious  F.  described  by  Octavius  Roboretus 

of  Trent,  in  his  work  De  Peticulari  Febre. 

1 62 1  Bavaria  ;  Germany — Epidemic  of  Typhus,  which  became  known  as  "  Bohe- 

mian Disease." 

1630-40       France — Of  which  Joannes  Alorellius  pub.  an  account :  De  Febre  purpuraia^ 
epidemia  et pcstiletiti  in  Burgundiam. 

1635  Holland — Petechial  F.;  descril)ed  by  Diemerbroeck,  1646. 

1641  England  ;  Irelatui ;  France — Malignant  F.  (Typhus),  veiv  common. 

1643  England^Febris  pestilens  in  the  Parliamentary  and  opposmg  army. 
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1658-9         £ Mji/a mi— ^lorion  says  this  F.  "converted  the  whole  island  into  one  vmst 

hospital."     H.  \Vhitmore  pub.  Febris  Anomala^  or  the  new  disease  thai  now 

rageth  throughout  England, 
1665  Eni;land—'Xh&  Great  Plague  of  London,  preceded  and  succeeded  by  epidemic 

of  continued  mali{^ant  F. 
1682  Ireland— K  fatal  petechial  F.,  "  which  greatly  affected  the  brain  and  nervous 

s>'steni,"  prevailed  chiefly  in  Dublin. 
1688  England;  Ireland— A  fever  began  in  Lond.  in  May,  and  spread  all  over 

England  :  in  July  it  reached  Ireland. 
1689-90       Ireland — F.  very  violent  in  North  of  Ireland ;  every  house  affected. 
1698  England— Yjii^  Spotted  F.  began  to  prevail. 

1700  Germany — Typhus  among  the  troops;  described  by  Hofifmann  as  "Febris 

Petechialis  vera." 
1706-8         Ireland — Epidemic  F.  at  Cork.    Described  by  Rogers,  1734. 
1718-19       England;  France^  etc.;  Ireland — IHitrid,   remittent  and  intermittent  F.     In 

Ireland  iox  several  following  years  ;  same  as  in  Cork  1706-8. 
1727-9         England — E.  Strother  pub.  Practical  Obs,  on  the  Epidemic  F,  of  Three  Years. 
1728  Ireland— V&mine  F. 

*  729-30       Efiglafui — Relapsing  F.      W.    Cockbum  pub.   The  Danger  of  Impro%nMg 

Physic^  with  account  of  the  present  Epidemic  Fever, 

1731  England ;  Ireland — Military  and  Epidemic  F.  in  Eng.  ;   in  Dublin^    F. 

**  mild  and  deceitful  '*  in  its  first  attack. 

1732  Lofuion — See  our  art.  under  this  date. 

1 733  Ireland — F.  at  Carrickfciigus. 

1734  Ireland — Low  F.  and  ague  (especially  in  the  winter)  ;   also  nervous  and 

petechial  F. 

1735  America;  England;  Scotland — Yellow  F.  in  America  :  Erysipelatous  F.  in 

Eng. ;  Spotted  F.  in  Scot 
1735-6         Ireland— Y.y  rheumatic  pains  supervened  in  those  who  survived.  In  January, 

1736,  it  became  epidemic  and/ petechial. 
'739  /;v/<*W— Infested  with  Relapsing  F.  July  to  October. 

1740  Germany;    Sfain  ;    England;    and  Ireland — Epidemic   F.    in  Germany; 

Yellow  F.  in  Spain  ;  F.  in  Eng.;  and  in  Ireland  Continued  F.,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes  in  August. 

1741  England;  Ireland;  If ^est  Indies — Bristol  and  Lond.  suffered  from  malignant 
F.  ;  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Galway.  Yellow  F.  in  the  West  Indies. 
Daniel  Cox  pub.  Obs.  on  the  Epidemic  F,  of  1741  ;  Wall,  in  his  Medkai 
Tracts^  Oxford,  17S0,  has  one  on  the  Epidemic  Fever  of  \*i\0'2, 

*74S  Ireland—In  Dublin  in  August. 

1746-8         Ilollaml — Dr.  James  Grainger  pub.   [Edin.  1753]  Historia  Febris  anomalee 

Batavee  1746-8,  et  Monita  Siphylica  ;  and  in  1785  :  Ueber  die  Behandlung 

der  halten  Fieber,  besonders  ueber  das  atiomalische  niederlandische  Fieber 

1746-8,  und  die  Influenza  1782. 
'754  Ireland — Petechial  F.  prevailed. 

1757-8         Ireland— 'Y.  of  a  low  and  putrid  kind  prevalent;  in  March,  1758,  very  rife 

and  mortal. 
1757-9  Vienna — Dr.  Joannes  G.   Ilasenhcihrl  pub.  in  Vienna:  Historia  morbi epi^ 

demici  sive  febris  petechialis  1 757-9,  Viatmc  gressattz, 
1761-2         Ireland— Lovr,  putrid,   or  nervous  F.  throughout  the  year ;  the  petechial  F. 

among  the  soldiers.     In  June,   1762,   putrid  bilious  F.  ;   in  Nov.  great 

increase  in  malignity  and  numbers. 
1764  Naples — Dr.  Joannes  Vivcntius  pub.  in   Naples:  De  Cicuta  ;  acced.  de  Nea^ 

polUana  Epidemica  fcbre^  1 764. 
1767  Scotland — Dr.  John  Gilchrist  pub.  in  Edin.   1774:  De  Febre  anomala  inter 

Dumfrisienses  Epidemica^  1707. 
1771  Bohemia;  Ireland— K  fatal  epidemic  disease  destroyed  168,000  persons  in 

Bohemia.     In  Ireland,  early  in  the  summer,  a  F.  began  to  appear,  and  as 

autunm  advanced  raged  with  violence,  especially  in  marshy  districts. 
1771-2         Erfurt— T>T.  J.   C.  Octtinger  pub.  in  Erfurt,    1772:    De  FdfrUnis  1771-2 

ErfordicB  epidemica  grassantibus. 

1776  London — Dr.  Wm.  Grant  pub.  1777:  Account  of  the  Fever  and  Sore  JliroeU 

in  London t  Sept.  1776. 

1777  I    England — Relapsing  Fever  at  Newcastle,  Dr.  John  Clark  describes  it  (1800). 

1778  '    Senegal — Dr.  J.  P.  Schotte  pub.   in  Lond.  1782  :   Treatise  on  the  Synochus 

atrabiliosay  a  contagious  fever  at  Saiegal  in  1778. 
1781  England — Epidemic  Typhus,  described  by  Dr.  lleysham. 

1784  England — Dr.  P.  Kcimy  pub.  1785  :  Account  of  a  Contagious  F.  at  Aylesbury, 

1786  Ireland — F.  at  Cork  and  Limerick. 

1789-90       England— \n  Dr.  John  Ferriar's  Medical  Histories  and  Reflections,  Lond. 

1810-13,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  F.  in  Manchester  in  these  years. 
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1792  Ireland — F.  at  Cork  and  Limerick  again. 

1797-81       England — Relapsing  F.  in  various  places. 

1798  America;  Ireland — A  wide-spread  F.  in  America;  in  Ireland  prevalent  in 

the  spring  ;  spread  "to  a  frightful  extent"  in  the  summer. 

1799  Ireland;  America — F.  in  Ireland  assumed  a  most  malignant  type.     Yellow 

F.  in  New  York.    Epidemic  Typhus  at  Genoa, 

1800  Spain  ;  America  ;  Ireland — Malignant  epidemic  F.  at  Cadiz  ;  Yellow  Fever  at 

Seville ;  also  through  U.  States ;  contagious  F.  in  Ireland,  troops  suffered. 

1801  Englattd ;  Ireland ;  Spain — F.  in  England  and  Ireland  generally  ;  alarming 

at  Belfast.    Yellow  F.  in  Spain. 
1804  Ireland — Epidemic  of  dangerous  type ;   mort.  considerable ;  Fever  Hospital 

o])ened  at  Cork  and  Dublin. 
1809  Walcheren^Y,  amongst  the  British  troops. 

1809 -I  I       Hindostan — In  i8i6  there  was  pub.  in  Lond. :  Rep,  on  Epidemic  F,  in  Coimba" 

tore,  Maditra^  etc.,  1 809-11. 
1810-11        Ireland — F.,  typhoid  or  pestilential. 

1 8 1 2  Spain — F.  in  the  peninsula. 

1813  Enffland;  Ireland — Typhus  in  Lond.;  also  through  Ireland. 

1 814  Ireland— ¥,  had  continued  from  18 12. 

1815-16       England ;  Irelattd — Typhoid  in  Lond.;  very  general  throughout  Ireland. 

1817  Italy  ;  Poland;  Ireland  ^Y.  resembling  Typhus  in  Italy  and  Poland;  great 

spread  of  fever  in  Ireland.    Yellow  F.  at  Havannah. 

1817-19  Ireland — F.  very  severe  in  Ireland  ;  between  1st  Sept.  1817,  and  31st  Aug. 
1819,  42,068  cases  admitted  to  Dublin  Fever  Hospitals.  "The  most 
formidable  epidemic  F.  which  has  visited  Ireland  for  nearly  a  century." 
Dr.  John  Crawford  pub.  in  Edin.  De  quibusdam  Febris  Epidetnica  varieta- 
tibuSf  181 7-19.  Several  treatises  pub.  in  Ireland,  viz.  by  Barker,  Cheyne, 
Barry,  Crampton,  Harty. 

1818-19  England— Dt,  Thos.  Bateman  pub.  1818  :  Account  of  the  Contagious  F,  of 
this  Country ;  Dr.  Henry  Clutterbuck  pub.  1819  :  Obs,  on  the  Prevention 
and  Tyeafment  of  the  Epidemic  F,  prevailing  in  the  Metropolis,  etc,  (1819); 
Dr.  J.  H.  Dickson  pub.  in  Bristol,  1819  :  Obs,  on  the  PrevcUence  of  Fever, 

1820  Ireland — F.  malignant  and  fatal  in  June. 

1821  America  ;  France;  Spain  ;  Ireland — F.  and  Yellow  Pestilence  in  America  ; 
Military  F.  in  Departments  of  Ouse  and  Seine,  France ;  Yellow  F.  in 
Spain  ;  Typhus  prevailed  in  parts  of  Ireland. 

1822  Ireland ;  America — Malignant  Typhus  in  the  west  of  Ireland  ;  also  dysen- 
tery.    Yellow  F.  in  New  York. 

1823  Ireland;  England— Increase  of  typhus  in  Dublin  ;  F.  in  North  of  England. 

1824  Ireland — Alarming  increase  of  F.  in  Limerick  and  Dublin.     "  Mort.  as  high 

as  I  in  8  "  of  cases  ! 

1825  Ireland — Admissions  in  Cork  Street  F.  Hospital,  Dublin,  4353  :  I  in  10  died. 

1826  Ireland;  Scotland^**  Most  extensive  F."  in   Ireland,  of  two  descriptions, 

ordinary  protracted    typhus ;    and  short  F.   with  frequent  relapses.     In 
Edin.  Typhus ;  mort.  i  in  8. 

1827  England;  Holland;  Belgium;  West  Indies— YeWovr  F.  in  U.S. 

1828  Trinidad — Dr.  Wni.  Stevens  pub.  1832  :  Obs,  on  the  Healthy  and  Diseased 

Properties  of  the  Blood ;  wherein  was  an  account  of  this  F.,  and  reply  to 
W.  Hacket. 

1830  Europe— GasXuQ  F.  prevailed  very  generally. 

1831  Ireland— Tynhvis  in  an  aggravated  form  among  distressed  peasantry. 
1833  Ireland — Epidemic  F.  in  Tipperary. 

1834-6  /nr/rt/i</— Considerable  admissions  to  Dublin  Fever  Hospital.  Dr.  Henry 
Kennedy,  in  his  Account  of  the  Epidemic  of  Scarlatina  in  Dublin  from  1834 
to  1842,  notices  this  outbreak. 

1836  Scotland— 'Yy^\\}3&  in  Glasgow.     Fever  in  Edin. 

1837  Irelatui;  Scotland—in  Dublin  F.  Hospital  11,085  patients  were  treated; 

mort.  I  in  la     In  Glasgow  mort.  I  in  10. 

1838  England— Ytwtr  extensive ;  see  art.  this  date. 
1838-9         Scotland—See  Dr.  John  Rcid's  Researches,  pub.  1848. 

1840  Ireland— F.  of  bad  tyf>e  prevalent ;  great  mort.  among  medical  men. 

1841  England;  Irelafui— Black  F.  at  York  ;  highly  malignant  F.  in  S.  E.  of  Ireland. 

1842  India  ;  Ireland— Troons  in  India  attacked  with  F.     In  N.  W.  of  Ireland. 

See  James  O.  McWilliams'  Med,  Hist,  of  the  Expedition  to  the  J^^ger  during 

1841-2;  and  the  F,  which  led  to  its  abrupt  termination, 
1843-4         Ireland;  Scotland;  Ensrland—Dx,  John  Rose  Cormack  pub.  1843  :  Natural 

Hist.,  Pathology  aftd  Treattnent  of  the  Epidemic  F,  in  Edin,  and  other  Towns. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Warden  pub.  1848  :  The  Scotch  Epidemic  F,  of  1843-4  ;  its  Hist,^ 

Pathology  and  Treatment. 
1844  America— Kelx'psAxig  F.  in  Philadelphia. 
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1845  6     I  England ;  Ireland ;  Scotlatid — Typhus  in  Liveqpool ;  Gastro-Purpuric  F.  in 

Ireland.     Fever  in  various  parts  of  Eng.  and  Scot. 

1847  America ;  France ;  Silesia;  England — Very  severe  in  Ireland  during  famine ; 

emigrant  ships  carried  it  to  New  York. 

1848-51  Ireland— Y.  still  continued  in  fluctuating  degrees  in  Ireland. 

1856  London — Typhus  F.  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent. 

1861  London — Typhus  again  prevailed. 

1862  England  ;  Scotland— Y,  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  from  destitution. 
1863-4  Lndia — In  many  of  the  prisons  of  the  Punjab. 

1865  England;   Russia  —  Fever  prevailed  to   a  considerable    extent.      "Great 
{        Russian  pestilence. " 

1866  j  Scotland— Y.  very  prevalent.     See  art  under  this  date. 

1867  Germany — Relapsing  F.  in  East  Prussia ;  and  in  Silesia. 

1868  England^Ktla^i^mg  or  Famine  F.  showed  itself  in  Lond.;  but  was  prob. 
!        stopped  by  timely  measures. 

1 869  I  America — Philadelphia  and  N.  York,  among  poor  Irish  and  German  emigrants. 
1872        I  England — Relapsing  F.  again  prevalent 

The  preceding  T.  cannot  be  considered  in  any  degree  complete.  It  is  compiled  from 
such  sources  as  we  have  at  command.  We  had  to  draw  especially  upon  the  Rep.  of  the 
Irish  Census  Commissioners,  1851.  In  fact,  a  complete  T.  of  visitations  would,  we 
suspect,  constitute  something  like  a  complete  hist  of  mankind,  civilized  and  uncivilized. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  would  constitute  a  considerable  library.  [Bills  of  Mokt.] 
[Contagious  Diseases.]  [Death,  Causes  of.]  [Diseasf.,  Development  of.] 
[DisEASF,  Germ  Theory  of.]  [Infectious  Disfj^ses.]  [Endemic  Diseases.] 
[Epidemic  Diseases.]  [Famine  Fever.]  [Filth  Diseases.]  [Mortality  Obs.J 
[Pe-stilences.]  [Plagues.]  [Public  Health.]  [Sickness.]  [Vital  Statistics.] 
[Zymotic  Diseases.] 
FEVER,  Deaths  from. — The  following  T.  from  the  34th  Rep.  of  Reg.-Gen.  give  the 
latest  statistics  of  deaths  from  Fever  in  E.  and  \V. : 

T.  0/  Deaths  from  Fez'cr — Typhus^  Typhia^  and  Typhinia — to  I0,000  Persons  livings 
and  Proportional  Number  to  1 000  Deaths ^  in  the  22  Years  1850-71. 


Years. 


Number  of 

Deaths 
registered. 


Deaths  to     1  Proportional 
10,000  Persons    Number  to 


living.' 


I5»374 

17,930 
18,641 

18,554 

18,893 
16,470 

16,182 

19,016 

17.883 

'5,877 
13,012 

15,440 


8-66 
10*15 
10*41 
10*25 
10-28 
889 
8 -60 

9  97 
0*28 
8*14 

6:63 
7*76 


xooo  Deaths, 


43 

46 

47 

45 

44 

39 

42 
46 

40 
36 
31 
36 


Years. 

1862  ' 
1863 

1864  I 

1865  ■ 

1866  I 
1867 
1868 

1869  I 

1870  ' 

1871  I 


Number  of 

Deaths 
registered. 


18,721 
18,017 
20,106 

23.034 
21,104 

16,862 

19,701 

18,389 
17,910 

15.790 


Mean;     17,859 


Deaths  to     I  Proportional 
10,000  Persons   Number  to 


living.* 


9'3i 
8*86 

9*77 
11*09 

10*05 

7*95 
917 

846 

804 

6*99 


903 


1000  Deaths. 


4 

41 
47 

^1 

41 

37 
35 
31 


40 


*  The  mort.  from  F.  here  given  includes  a  proportion  of  the  mort.  from  causes  not  specified. 
T.  of  Deaths  from  Fever^  at  several  groups  of  A^es^  in  the  24  Years  1848-71. 


Deaths 

in  1871. 

Males. 

Females. 

7817 

7973 

1447 

1544 

935 

995 

6S2 

783 

1439 

1472 

972 

868 

687 

716 

616 

624 

522 

473 

400 

360 

"7 

138 

Ages. 


Deaths  in  24  Years 

1848-71. 


Average  Ann.  Deaths,     ' 
1848-71.  I 


All  Ages   ... 

Under  5  years 

5-      .. 
10-     ... 

15-    ... 
25-    ... 

35-    ••• 

45-    ••. 

55-    ... 
65-    ... 

75  &  upwards 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


212,764 


41,792 
25.502 
16,833 
36,896 

23,834 

19,724 

17,304 
14,982 

11,296 

4,601 


220,518     il       8865 


42,597 

1741 

28,617 

1063 

21,096    , 

701 

40,149  , 

24,062    ' 

1537 

993 

19,049   1 

822 

15,736  ' 

721 

13,715  1 

624 

«o,573 

471 

4,924    , 

192 

Fem.ales. 
9188 

1775 
1192 

879 

1673 
1003 

794 
656 

571 
440 
205 
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FEVERS,  Are  they  Contagious? — This  simple  question,  which  is  one  of  considerable 
popular  interest,  involves  a  dire  conflict  of  opinion  among  professional  authorities.  We 
nave  no  intention  of  entering  into  the  controversy  further  than  to  state  briefly  the  views  of 
each  school.  The  reader  will  do  well  here  to  turn  to  our  art.  Contagious  Diseases, 
after  which  he  will  understand  better  what  follows  : — 

Dr.  Wallis,  Senior  Physician  of  the  Bristol  Inflrmary,  writing  to  the  Bristol  Journal 
some  years  since,  said  : 

The  common  fevers  of  this  country^  including  tjrphus  fever,  have  no  contagious  power  tokai" 
ever !  These  are  produced  by  malaria  and  depressed  and  unhealthy  conditions  of  the  dip^estivo 
organs.  Hence,  a  complete  defence  against  these  diseases  is  wholesome  food,  wholesome  air,  and 
cleanliness.  Further,  an  inquiry  has  b^n  instituted  by  the  Gov,,  and  a  report  has  been  made  by  the 
naval  and  military  medical  officers,  upoA  the  nature  and  causes  of  yellow  fever,  the  most  violent  and 
fatal  of  all  fevers  ;  and  these  eminent  men  declare  that  the  vellow  fever  is  not  contagious.  The  report 
was  kindly  sent  to  me  by  an  officer  of  the  Gov.,  and  is  now  before  me.  In  our  own  infirmaty  it  is  ike 
constant  practice  to  place  the  severest  forms  of  fever  indiscriminately  among  the  other  Patients,  and, 
although  the  beds  are  only  two  feet  a^rt,  no  instance  has  ever  been  known  of  any  fever  affecting  the 
occupant  of  the  next  bed.  No  such  mfection  of  fever  from,  one  bed  to  the  next  has  occurred  withm  my 
memorv,  and  it  is  upwards  of  forty  years  since  I  commenced  my  profession  as  a  pupil  in  our  Infirmary ; 
and  I  tnen  inquired  of  an  old  medical  officer  respecting  this  fact,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
forty  years  an  officer  of  the  house,  and  that  no  si)ch  occurrence  had  taken  place  in  his  time.  Thus  if 
fever  will  not  affect  another  person  who  lies  two  feet  apart  once  in  eighty  years,  such  an  occurrence 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  happen  at  all.  In  short,  wholesome  food,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation 
are  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  defence  against  fevers. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  for  November,  1874,  quotes  the  following  passage  from 
Dr.  Murchison*s  Continued  Fevers  of  Gt,  Bril.  (2nd  ed.  1873)  regarding  the  experience 
of  the  Lond.  Fever  Hospital :  "  During  nine  years,  3555  cases  of  enteric  fever  were 
treated  in  the  same  wards  with  5144  patients  not  suffering  from  any  specific  fever.  Not 
one  of  the  latter  contracted  enteric  fever,  although  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  for 
them  to  sit  over  the  evacuations  of  enteric  fever  patients,  and  the  use  of  disinfectants  was 
quite  exceptional ;  "  and  then  proceeds  : 

Private  practice,  again,  yields  lilce  results.  Dr.  Murchison  states  that,  at  the  date  of  the  pub.  of 
his  work,  it  had  been  his  lot  to  be  consulted  in  upwards  of  fifty  instances  \n  which  persons  have  con- 
tracted tjrphoid  fever  away  from  home  and  been  brought  home  ill  with  it.  In  only  two  of  the  instances  did 
fresh  cases  of  fever  appear  in  the  houses  into  which  it  had  been  imported,  and  in  neither  was  there 
crucial  proof  that  the  disease  was  communicated  by  the  imported  case.  His  experience  on  this  point 
has  been  confirmed  by  that  of  other  observers,  and  we  believe  that  most  physicians  having  a  large  con- 
sulting practice  in  fever,  when  asked  as  to  tne  propriety  of  sending  away  the  inmates  of  an  infected 
house  who  are  not  themselves  su£Fcring  from  the  fever,  are  chiefly  influenced  in  their  reply  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  disease  having  been  imported  or  indigenous,  separation  being  considered  advisable 
in  the  latter  case,  but  not  in  the  former.  Two  years  ago  tvphoia  fever  appeared  in  a  nunnery  in  the 
snburbs  of  Lond,,  sixteen  of  their  patients  being  reqjovea  during  their  illness  to  their  own  homes, 
but  in  not  one  of  the  sixteen  houses  did  the  fever  spread. 

From  the  foregoing  it  might  be  reasonably  inferred  that  Dr,  Murchison  was  a  believer 
in  the  non-contagion  of  fevers  ;  but  turning  to  his  work  we  And  much  of  an  entirely  con- 
trary tendency,  of  which,  however,  we  shall  quote  but  the  two  following  brief  passages. 
Under  Relapsing  or  Famine  F.  he  says  :  **  That  there  is  a  poison  in  relapsing  fever  com- 
municable from  the  sick  to  the  healthy  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  similar  evidence  to 
what  has  been  adduced  in  the  case  of  typhus."  While  under  Enteric  or  Pythogenic  F.  he 
says  :  **  While  it  has  been  almost  universally  admitted  that  typhus  and  relapsing  fever  are 
eminently  contagiotts,  many  of  the  best  authorities  have  entertained  grave  misgivings  as  to 
the  communicability  of  enteric  fever.  .  .  In  America  and  in  Britain  opinions  have  also 
been  divided  on  the  subject ;  but  most  observers  now  believe  that  although  the  disease  is 
communicable  in  a  limited  degree,  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases  to  discover  any  source  of 
contagion."  While  doctors  thus  disagree,  it  behoves  ordinary  people  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves.    Besides,  most  fevers  are  regarded  as  infectious  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

FEVERS,  Fungoid  Theory  of  the  Origin  of.— See  Fungoid  Theory  of  Con- 
tagious Diseases  ;  and  Parasitic  Theory  of  Disease. 

FIAR.— A  term  in  Scotch  Law,  signifying  the  opposite  oi  Life  renter.  The  person  in  whom 
the  property  of  an  estate  is  vested,  subject  to  tne  life  renter's  estate. 

FIBRES. — See  Vegetable  Fibres  and  Grasses. 

FICTIONS  OF  Law. — In  the  English,  as  in  the  Ron^an  Law,  there  are  "those  things 
which  have  no  real  essence  in  their  own  body,  but  are  so  accepted  at  law  for  especial 
purpose."  The  thing  supposed  to  be  is  such  as,  being  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  gives  to 
some  person  a  right,  or  imposes  on  some  person  a  duty.  The  fiction  is  always  supposed 
to  yield  to  the  truth. 

FIDELITY  Guarantee  So. — Projected  in  1845,  and  prov.  regis,  with  an  authorized  caj). 
of  ;£^ioo,ooo,  in  5000  shares  of  ;£^20.  **  Deposit  2J.  p.  share — being  the  largest  deposit 
allowed  by  the  Act  of  Pari,  regulating  joint-stock  cos.  previous  to  complete  regis.*'  The 
prosp.  said  ; 

This  So.  bas  been  estab,  for  the  purpose  of  gijaranteeiog  to  eoy.  public  offices,  bankers,  merchants, 
railway  and  other  cos.  and  the  trading  community  genersuly,  the  fidelity  of  parties  employed  by 
thom  in  situations  of  trust  and  confidence. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  prosperity  of  all  commercial  undertakings  mainly  depends  on  the 
confidence  which  may  be  safely  reposed  by  the  principal  in  those  whom  he  employs.  To  insure  the 
honesty  and  fidelity  of  such  persons,  it  is  customary,  in  add.  to  an  unexceptionable  character,  to  require 
security  to  be  given  by  responsible  persons,  for  sums,  always  large  in  amount  when  compared  with 
the  salaries  to  be  received,  or  when  considered  with  reference  to  Uie  station  in  life  of  the  person  by 
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whom  such  sccuritv  is  to  be  provided ;  and  not  unfirccjuently  the  loss  of  valuable  appointments  is 
occasioned  by  the  oelicacy  and  reluctance  felt  in  applying  to  private  friends  to  enter  into  pecuniary 
oblig^ations.  and  such  applications  have  frequently  been  followed  by  the  severance  of  friendship. 

It  is  thus  that  many  young  men  of  unblemished  character  are  too  frequently  debarred  from  entering 
into  situations  of  responsibility ;  and  it  is  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil  that  the  Fidelity  Guarantee 
So.  has  been  estab.     ...  • 

The  profitable  nature  of  such  bus.  is  clearly  proved  by  the  very  small  proportion  of  unfaithfial  clerks, 
and  otner  confidential  servants,  out  of  the  immense  number  of  persons  so  employed  in  the  metropolis, 
and  other  places  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  statistics  of  crime  pub.  by  authority  prove  the  com- 
plete safety  with  which  the  fidelity  of  anv  given  number  of  persons  may  be  assured ;  tney  also  prove 
that  a  very  moderate  rate  of  prem.  would  oe  amply  sufficient,  not  only  to  protect  the  5o.  from  loss, 
but,  under  a  judicious  system  of  management,  to  secure  an  ample  profit  to  the  shareholders. 

The  prosp.  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Lawson,  Sec.  The  scheme  never  matured 
under  that  title. 
FIDELITY  [Guarantek]  Ins. — This  branch  of  bus.,  usually  designated  •'Guarantee  Ins." 
— but  which  title  we  discard  as  being  indefinite,  and  therefore  inappropriate, — embodies 
one  of  the  most  useful  applications  of  the  principle  of  Ins,  with  which  we  are  familiar. 
It  grapples  with  the  operations  of  the  human  will ;  and  while  admitting  the  temptations, 
— which  indeed  constitute  the  necessity  for  the  protection  sought, — credits  mankmd  with 
the  restraining  causes  which  exist  against  wrong-doing,  and  so  arrives  at  a  medium 
capable  of  almost  precise  estimate. 

The  origin  of  asso.  for  Fidelity  Ins.  has  no  doubt  afforded  food  for  reflection  alike  to 
moral  philosophers  as  to  jurists  and  social  regenerators.  It  cannot  be  said,  however, 
that  the  asso.  have  created  an  evil ;  they  have  but  pointed  to  its  existence,  and,  as  we 
contend,  improved  the  mode  of  dealing  with  it.  We  suspect  indeed  that  the  comparative 
publicity  of  their  operations  and  the  necessary  severity  of  their  regulations  have  indeed 
tended  in  the  direction  of  enforcing  ** honesty"  as  the  most  convenient,  if  not  as 
admittedly  the  best,  policy. 

The  practical  advantages  of  these  asso.  may  be  tersely  stated  under  four  heads. 
I.  They  afford  to  all  deserving  persons  facilities  in  obtaining  occupations  of  responsibility 
and  trust.  2.  They  encourage  good  character,  by  causing  that  alone  to  be  the  basis  of 
suretiship,  apart  from  the  influence  of  private  interest,  family  connexions,  or  pecuniary 
resources.  3.  They  relieve  private  individuals  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  sureties  ; 
from  the  consequent  liability  to  loss  ;  and  from  the  mental  anguish — often  more  serious 
that  merely  pecuniary  loss — consequent  thereon  ;  also  from  the  inconvenience  attending 
the  administration  and  distribution  of  estates  without  knowledge  of  impending  liability  of 
this  character.  4.  They  offer  to  employers  security  of  a  tangible  character,  as  distinct 
from  the  uncertainty  which  characterizes  private  suretiship  by  reason  of  death,  insolvency, 
removal,  and  other  incidents. 

We  propose  now  to  trace  the  development  of  the  bus.  in  Gt.  Brit,  in  chronological  order. 

1720. — The  first  attempt  at  Fidelity  Ins.  appears  to  have  originated  during  the  South 
Sea  mania.  \n  Wit  Daily  Post ^  10  June,  1720,  appeared  the  following  advertisement  of 
the  project,  which  we  give  in  exienso : 

Whereas  notwithstanding  the  many  excellent  Laws  now  in  force  for  punishing  hired 
servants  for  Robbing  their  masters,  or  mistresses,  yet  noblemen  as  well  as  commoners  are 
daily  sufferers ;  and  seldom  a  Sessions  but  great  numbers  are  convicted,  to  the  utter  ruin  of 
many  families,  as  also  a  scandal  to  the  Christian  religion.  This  is  to  give  notice  that  at 
the  request  of  several  ho  use- keepers,  Books  will  be  opcn'd  next  Saturday  at  the  Devil 
Tavern,  Charing  Cross,  at  10  a  clock,  wherein  any  person  may  Subscribe,  paying  6ci.  p. a 
for  a  share  call'd  a  ;£'iooo  stock  ;  no  more  shares  than  3000,  and  the  call  for  a  stock 
not  to  exceed  lOf.  p.c.  the  first  year  by  quarterly  payments.  This  So.  will  ins.  to  all 
masters  and  mistresses  whatever  loss  they  shall  sustain  by  Theft  from  any  servant  that  is 
Tick'd  and  Rcgister'd  in  this  So.  As  also  to  support  such  servants  out  of  place  that  shall 
fall  sick  or  lame,  acconling  to  the  articles  to  be  laid  before  the  managers  when  chosen. 

N.B.  Besides  the  Laws  made  in  favour  thereof,  a  petition  is  to  be  presented  to  His 
Majesty,  for  his  Royal  Letters  Patent ;  which  no  doubt  will  \>e  granted,  and  encouraged 
by  all  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  and  others ;  and  be  not  only  a  So.  to  all  masters  and 
mistresses,  but  oblige  servants  to  behave  themselves  respectfully  to  the  masters  ;  and  also 
a  support  to  such  servants  when  sick  or  lame,  for  an  inconsiderable  charge. 

Such  was  the  scheme  presented  a  century  and  a  half  ago  ;  but  almost  directly  afterwards 
the  South  Sea  bubble  burst,  and  all  such  projects  were  swept  away. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  clerks,  and  all  other  persons  holding  positions  of  trust,  and 
not  themselves  principals,  were  in  the  ordinary  language  of  trie  period  designated 
**  Servants."  But  it  is  clear  from  the  language  of  the  promoters  that  tne  project  did  not 
attempt  to  reach  the  class  of  persons  on  \vnom  Fidelity  Guar.  Asso.  now  depend  for  their 
bus.,  because  such  a  class  of  persons  did  not  then  exist.  The  banks,  ins.  asso.,  monetary 
inst.,  and  large  trading  firms,  which  now  afford  so  many  situations  of  trust,  were  not  then 
in  being — they  are  essentially  creations  of  the  present  century.  Besides,  it  is  clear  that 
the  project  just  passed  in  review  had  no  scientific  basis  whatever. 

1840. — The  possibility  of  an  application  of  the  principle  of  average  to  Fidelity  Ins. 
was  first  suggested  in  the  Dublin  Revinv  for  Aug.  1840,  in  an  able  art.  by  the  late  Prof. 
De  Morgan.     The  views  contained  in  that  paper  pointed  at  the  union  of  a  given  number 
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of  persons  holding  offices  of  trust  for  the  purposes  of  mut.  guarantee.  If,  for  instance, 
100  clerks  were  to  unite  together  With  this  intention,  it  would  be  possible  from  an  average 
of  past  experience  to  estab.  such  a  rate  of  contribution  from  each  member  as  would  enable 
them  to  meet  the  losses  which  would  arise  by  the  fraud  or  dishonesty  of  any  member  of 
the  so.  within  a  specified  time.  The  somewhat  crude  proposition  of  the  learned  Professor 
was  :  "  The  number  of  persons  out  of  looo,  taken  at  hazard,  who  cannot  resist  a  given 
temptation,  would  be  found  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  another  1000  who  cannot 
resist  it."    From  this  germ  the  modem  system  has  sprung. 

In  this  same  year  was  founded  the  first  of  the  modem  asso.  especially  estab.  for  carry- 
ing on  the  bus.  of  P'idelity  Ins.,  viz.  Hie  Guarantee  So.  of  London.  An  early  piosp. 
contained  the  following : 

The  Guarantee  So.  has  been  estab.  to  obviate  the  defects  of  the  system  of  suretiship  by  private 
bondsmen,  which  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  attended  with  various  inconveniences  and 
objections ;  instances  have  constantly  occurred  in  which  persons  of  the  highest  respectability  have 
been  obliged  to  forego  valuable  appomtments ;  from  cither  the  great  difiBcultv  of  obtaining  security, 
or  a  repugnance  to  place  their  relatives  or  friends  and  themselves  under  tne  obligations  involved 
therein.  The  Guarantee  So.  undertakes,  on  the  payment  of  a  small  prem.  per  cent,  per  ann.,  to  make 
good  in  case  of  default  by  fraud  or  dishonestv,  any  losses  which  may  be  sustained  to  an  amount 
specifically  named  and  agreed  upon  in  their  pol.,  and  by  such  means  obviates  the  necessity  for  private 
sureties  as  well  as  the  obligations  arising  tnerefrom,  which  often  prove  as  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interest  of  employers  as  to  the  party  seeking  guarantee. 

Kate  of  prem.  los.  per  cent,  per  ann.  and  upwards  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  employment) 
on  the  amount  of  security  required. 

No  charge  is  made  for  stamp  duty  except  in  special  cases :  the  usual  legal  expenses  of  surety  bonus 
will  therefore  be  entirely  avoided  by  persons  who  enter  on  their  respective  duties  under  the  guarantee 
of  this  So. 

The  So.  obtained  the  authority  of  a  special  Act  of  Pari,  in  1S42,  under  which  date  we 
shall  notice  its  provisions. 

The  British  Guar,  of  Trust  Co.  was  projected  during  the  same  year,  but  did  not  mature. 
Mr.  Francis,  in  his  Anttals^  etc.,  of  Life  Assu.,  1^53*  says : 

When  this  Co.  was  first  started  in  1840  for  ins.  against  loss  by  the  dishonesty  of  clerks,  there 
was  a  great  objection  raised.  It  was  thought  one  of  those  vague  and  speculative  undertakings  of 
which  £nglana  has  seen  so  many,  and  one  which  would  necessarily  fail,  oecause  the  master  would 
hesitate  to  take  an  assistant  who  could  only  give  the  security  of  a  commercial  co.  "  The  moral 
security  is  wanting  I  "  was  the  exclamation  of  all.  It  was  vain  to  answer,  that  this  objection  pointed 
both  ways,  as  the  relative  would  often  give  the  desired  bond  which  a  mercantile  institution  would 
refuse.  Still  the  parrot  reply  was  heard,  and  the  solemn  shake  of  the  head  was  followed  by  "  The  moral 
securit3r — where  is  the  moral  security  ? "  and  was  deemed  sufficient  to  crush  all  argument  derived 
from  mere  statistics.  Time  passed,  and  it  was  discovered  that  because  a  banker's  clerk  gave  the 
security  of  a  co.  he  did  not  become  a  rogue,  but  he  did  become  indei>endent.  It  was  found  too  that 
the  master  could  make  his  claim  good  on  the  co.  with  far  more  promptitude  than  he  could  on  a  relative. 
It  was  nothing  to  say  to  a  board  of  directors, ''  I  will  have  justice  and  my  bond,"  but  it  was  some- 
thing to  sav  to  a  broken-hearted  parent, "  Your  son  has  ruined  you  as  well  as  himself— discharge  your 
obligation ! "  It  is  well  known  tnat  bankers  and  merchants  have  often  foregone  their  due  rather  than 
thus  reimburse  their  losses :  and  it  has  been  found  that  notwithstanding  the  facts  of  the  moral  security 
being  wanting,  the  sos.  which  guarantee  the  master  from  loss  by  the  servant  have  been  very  successful 
and  very  serviceable,  and  are  on  the  increase. 

1842. — There  was  passed  this  year  what  is  technically  designated  a  private  Act  of 

Pari. — 5  Vict.  (Sess.  2)  c.  Ixiv. — An  Act  for  regulating  legal  proceSiings  by  or  against  **Tke 

Guarantee  So.  "  and  for  granting  certain  powers  thereto.    The  majority  of  its  provisions 

relate  simply  to  the  conduct  of  the  bus.  of  that  Asso.  and  will  be  noticed  in  its  hist. ; 

but  sec.  xvi.  enabled  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  and  the  heads  of  Public  Departments  to 

accept  the  security  of  this  So.,  and  so  gave  it  a  public  character.    The  clause  recites  au 

Act  passed  in  the  50  Geo.  III.  c.  85,  intituled — "An  Act  to  regulate  the  taking  of  securities 

in  all  offices  in  respect  of  which  security  ought  to  be  given,  and  for  avoiding  the  grant  of 

all  such  offices  in  the  event  of  such  security  not  being  given  within  a  time  to  be  limited 

after  the  grant  of  such  office,"  whereby  it  was  enacted  that  every  person  who  should  after 

the  passing  of  that  Act  be  appointed  to  any  office  or  employment,  or  commission  civil  or 

military  in  any  public  department  in  the  U.  K.  or  the  Colonies,  wherein  he  should  be 

concerned  in  the  collection,  receipt,  disbursement,  or  expenditure  of  any  public  moneys, 

was  required  to  give  security,  as  therein  is  provided  ;  and  reciting  the  further  Acts  J2  Geo. 

III.  c.  66 ;  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.  c.  28 ;  and  I  «  2  Vict.  c.  61,  enUu-ging  and  amendmg  the 

provisions  of  the  first-named  Act,  it  proceeds  : 

And  it  is  exi>edicnt,  as  well  for  the  greater  ease  of  persons  required  to  give  security  as  aforesaid,  as 
for  the  better  securing  the  public  interest,  that  farther  provisions  should  oe  made  in  this  respect:  lie 
it  therefore  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer  and  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  or  an^  three  or  more  of  them,  or  the 
principal  officer  or  officers  of  any  other  public  office  or  department  m  which  any  person  or  persona 
shall  Be  required  to  give  security  by  bond  or  otherwise,  as  mentioned  in  the  before- recited  Acts,  or 
either  of  them,  to  msuce  and  accept  if  he  or  they  shall  think  fit,  in  lieu  of  such  bond  or  other  security, 
the  ^arantce  or  security  of  the  said  Guarantee  So.j  to  be  given  and  executed  in  and  by  their  pol.  or 
policies  in  the  usual  form  of  such  pol.  or  policies,  or  m  such  other  form  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  said  Lord  High  Treasurer  or  principal  officer  or  officers  of  such  office  or  department  in  which 
the  said  person  or  persons  shall  be  appointed  to  such  office  or  employment,  shalf  require,  approve 
and  direct ;  and  the  same,  when  taken  and  accepted,  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  security  required  oy  the 
said  recited  Acts  or  any  of  them. 

This  was  a  very  important  public  recognition  of  the  tises  of  Fidelity  Ins. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  in  thb  connexion  that  personal  Interviews  were  had  by  the 

founders  of  the  Guarantee  So.  with  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Uie  Right  Hon. 
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Henry  Goulburn,  as  also  with  the  preceding  Chancellor,  the  Right  Hon.  F.  T.  Baring, 
at  which  the  principles  on  which  the  bus.  was  founded  were  fully  discussed  ;  and  upon 
this  the  preceding  measure  was  approved. 

The  union  of  Life  Ins.  with  Fidelity  Ins.  was  suggested  in  the  following  manner :  The 
Brit.  Surety  Co.,  projected  in  1842  (while  not  itself  intending  to  transact  life  bus.)  proposed 
granting  Fidelity  pol.  on  more  favourable  terms  to  persons  whose  lives  were  insured,  **  with 
the  view  and  hope  of  inducing  parties  to  cultivate  a  nabit  of  economy,  and  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  future  provision."  Hence  the  applicants  for  ins.  were  to  be  aivided  into  two  classes  : 
I.  Those  who  contracted  simply  for  a  guarantee  for  their  fidelity;  they  were  charged 
according  to  a  scale  of  prems.  varying  in  ordinary  cases  from  lor.  to  30^.  p.c.  2.  Those 
who  contracted  for  a  guarantee  and  were  in  possession  of  or  effected  a  life  pol. ;  for  such 
persons  the  scale  varied  from  151.  to  40;.,  of  which  one-half  was  to  be  applied  for  the 
surety,  and  the  remaining  half  to  be  expended  in  prems.  on  a  pol.  for  a  principal  sum 
payable  at  death,  or  at  a  certain  age,  or  a  deferred  annu.,  at  the  option  of  the  party 
msuring.     The  scheme  did  not  mature. 

1843. — Mr.  Charles  Saunderson,  **late  an  auditor  of  the  Guarantee  So."  (and  for  some 
years  afterwards  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  So. ),  pub.  a  pamph. :  Suretifhip.  The  Dangers 
and  Defects  of  Private  Security  and  their  Remedy,  The  writer,  referring  to  the  then 
practice  of  the  asso.,  says  : 

Upon  the  appointment  of  an  individual  to  any  office  or  duty  involving  pecuniary  trust,  or  oppn  the 
deatn  of  a  surety,  provided  the  applicant  be  found  a  person  of  moral  worth,  the  So.  are  willing  to 
incur  the  risk  of  becoming  his  bond.smcn  :  the  individual  contributing  to  the  funds  of  the  So.  a  small  per- 
centage proportionate  to  the  amount  proposed  to  be  named  in  the  surety  bond.  This  per^cenia^e^ 
havoeve* ,  is  not  calculated  upon  the  degree  of  honesty  he  may  be  supposed  to  possess  :  if  hts  reputation 
for  strict  integrity  and  morality  present  any  blemish,  he  is  rejected  altogetmer^  Independently  of  the 
personal  character  of  the  individual,  the  So.  is  also  glided  by  the  nature  of  the  engagement  and  the 
acscription  of  employment  or  bus.  in  which  the  bond  or  suretiship  is  required — the  character  of  the 
referees  and  their  connexion  with  the  party — the  check  under  which  the  person  will  be  placed  for 
whom  the  security  is  sought,  and  the  evidence  the  So,  may  obtain  that  his  conduct  under  these 
frequent  and  periodical  checks  will  be  observed  by  a  wise  and  vigilant  superior,  and  not  abandoned 
to  tne  common  influences  by  which  he  may  be  surrounded.  If  the  employrer  be  careless  or  negligent, 
if  he  be  generally  known  to  be  a  person  who  does  not  exercise  due  caution  in  the  protection  of  his 
own  interests,  by  a  strict  supervision  of  the  persons  he  employs,  the  So.  declines  to  afford  protection 
against  the  consequences  to  be  expected  from  the  defective  arrangements  of  such  an  establishment ; 
so  that  the  character  of  the  individual  seeking  guarantee  is  but  one  of  many  circumstances  which 
would  affect  its  decision. 

A  second  main  principle  adopted  is  to  treat  losses  by  suretiship  as  an  ordinary  risk,  and  to  protect 
the  funds  of  the  So.  upon  the  general  principles  applicable  to  ins.,  which  are  too  well  known  to 
require  a  minute  description  :  in  all  cases  the  individual  who  wishes  to  protect  himself  or  others  from 
any  particular  risk  for  which  ins.  exists  pavs  a  contribution  into  a  general  fund,  smaller  or  greater  in 
amount  as  the  danger  of  loss  increases  or  diminishes  :  and  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  casualty  against 
which  he  provides,  reimbursement  is  made  from  the  general  fund  thus  created. 

He  proceeds  to  say  that  there  is  much  in  the  proceedings  of  such  a  so.  which  tends  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  suretiship  to  all  concerned — which  view  we  entirely  indorse.  He 
states  his  propositions  hereon  as  follows  : 

In  the  discharge  of  trusts  between  parties  united  by  daily  friendly  intercourse,  there  is  a  natural 
repuQiance  to  allude  to  a  deed  providing  security  for  their  faithful  performance,  and  proceeding  on 
the  assumption  of  the  possibility  of  dishonesty  in  a  friend,  in  whatever  station  of  life  he  may  be 
placed.  Ine  instrument  therefore  loses  much  of  its  controlling  power  and  is  less  likely  to  prevent 
fraud,  than  if  the  existence  of  the  bond  was  periodically  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  all  parties. 

The  ann.  notice  which  the  So.  issues  to  the  parties  guaranteed  and  to  their  principal,  supplies  this 
defect;  it  reminds  the  one  that  holding  the  security  of  a  bond,  it  is  his  dut^  to  examine  and  balance 
periodically  the  accounts  of  the  party  guaranteed ;  and  to  the  other,  it  recalls  every  year  the 
remembrance  of  the  obligation  under  which  he  is  bound  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  trust  he  has 
undertaken  to  perform.  It  imposes  no  burthen  upon  the  principal,  unless  an  ordinary  attention  to  his 
own  interests  can  bo  so  regarded  ;  and  it  requires  from  the  servant  nothing  more  than  strict  integrity 
of  conduct.  Not  only  therefore  is  a  more  complete  security  provided  for  the  principal,  but  the  So. 
encourages  the  growth  of  a  high  moral  feeling  in  one  of  the  most  useful  classes  of  the  community — 
those  entrusted  with  pecuniary  transactions  on  account  of  others ;  and  watches  with  vigilance  any 
sign  of  the  deficiency  of  such  principles,  or  the  existence  of  pernicious  habits.  So  convinced  have 
many  principals  of  well-estab.  firms  become  of  the  great  practical  value  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Guarantee  So.  that  they  pay  as  a  voluntary  gift  to  the  individual  the  amount  of  prem.  required  by  the 
So.  from  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  the  guarantee. 

The  pamph.  then  proceeds  to  point  out  several  classes  of  occupations  and  employments 
in  whicn  the  risk  of  Fidelity  Ins.  is  great.  It  sums  up  generally  under  this  head  :  **  There 
are  various  other  trades  and  professions  that  abouna  with  temptation  ;  and  although  the 
persons  engaged  therein  receive  very  handsome  pay  and  allowances,  it  has  been  found 
that  in  these  trades  the  losses  from  dishonesty  and  fraud  are  proportionately  high."  It 
points  to  one  advantage  arising  in  actual  experience.  A  firm  charged  one  of  its  travellers 
with  deficiency  in  his  accounts.  The  So.  insisted  upon  an  examination  of  the  accounts 
by  way  of  proof.  It  turned  out  that  there  was  no  deficiency  ;  but  that  on  the  contrary 
a  sum  was  due  from  the  firm  to  the  traveller  for  services  rendered. 

The  business  in  many  of  its  details  has  been  altered  since  this  date ;  but  its  essential 
features  remain  the  same.  The  conditions  and  stipulations  of  Fidelity  pol.  will  be  stated 
at  the  close  of  the  present  art. 

1846. — There  was  founded — (i)  in  Edin.  the  British  Guarantee  Asso.,  of  which  we 
have  already  given  the  hist. ;  (2)  in  Glasgow,  the  West  of  Scotland  Guarantee  Asso. ; 
while  (3)  there  was  projected  in  Lond.  the  Fidelity  Guarantee  So.,  of  which  we  have 
already  given  an  outline. 
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The  British  Guarantee  Co.  appeared  to  lay  itself  out  to  obtain  the  bus.  of  the  various 
Gov.  Departments,  and  in  that  view  entered  into  correspondence  with  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  submitted  its  scheme  and  form  of  pol.  to  that  body  for  approval.  As  early 
as  26  May,  1845,  the  ** Privy  Council  for  Trade"  expressed  its  opinion  **that  the  regu- 
lations proposed  by  the  So.  appear  to  the  Committee  to  be  upon  the  whole  satisfactor}' ; 
and  that  the  Committee  did  not  perceive  any  reason  why  a  proposal  of  the  nature  con- 
templated by  the  Guarantee  So.  should  not  be  entertained,  and  favourably  considered  by 
the  Gov. "  but  it  was  only  by  the  Treasury  minute  of  16  Feb.  1S47,  ^^^  ^^  ^Xi2X  approval 
was  given.  The  Association  had  by  that  time  obtained  the  authority  of  a  Special  Act  of 
Pari.  (9  &  lo  Vict.  c.  ccclxxv.  local).  The  Treasury  minute  said:  **My  Lords  have  before 
them  the  form  of  a  pol.  of  guar,  which  has  been  approved  of  and  settled  by  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  and  which  their  Lordships*  solicitor  has  reported  to  be  the  proper  form  to 
be  used  in  all  the  public  departments  ;  and  the  same  has  been  printed  by  the  Asso.,  and 
copies  thereof  laid  before  this  board."  (See  1862.) 

1847. — Mr.  James  Knight  pub.  a  pamph  :  Pritxtte  and  Public  Guarantee  for  Persons 
appointed  to  Offices  of  Trust  considered^  wherein  occur  the  following  passages  : 

It  has  of  late  years  become  a  customary  stipulation  by  persons  of  all  professions  and  trades,  upon 
enterinp^  into  partnership,  that  no  member  of  the  firm  shall  be  permitted,  upon  any  pretence  or  con- 
sideration, to  become  security  for  the  fidelity  of  others:  thereby  preventing  many  well-disposed 
persons  from  placine  themselves  in  the  responsible  position  of  bondsmen,  even  where  the  interests  of 
a  son  or  near  and  affectionate  relative  are  at  stake.  Then  again  parents  decline  the  responsibility, 
not  from  any  indisposition  to  accede  to,  or  disapproval  of,  the  request ;  but  from  a  conviction  that  by 
the  acceptance  of  such  a  trust  the  interest  of  other  near  relatives  might  be  exposed  in  subjecting  so 
much  ot  their  reversionary  property,  not  to  actual  loss,  but  to  the  possibility  of  it.  Nothmg  could 
compensate  the  sufferers  in  such  a  case,  because  there  is  nothing  which  could  justify  it,  and  yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  effect  of  defalcation  is  not  duly  considered 
until  the  event  actually  takes  place.  The  private  bond  is  only  truly  efficacious  where  parents  or 
^[uardians,  uninfluencea  by  other  ties,  assume  to  themselves  the  responsibility.  In  almost  all  other  cases 
It  is  productive  of  feelings  of  recurring  doubt  and  uneasiness,  where  there  really  may  be  no  cause  from 
any  act  of  the  assured.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  elementary  advantages  of 
parents  or  guardians  becoming  surety,  who,  from  being  intimatelv  acquainted  with  the  habits,  the 
education,  and  disposition  of  uie  assured,  arc  best  (jualified  to  judge  correctly  of  the  nature  of  the 
trust.  Without  prejudicing  the  excellent  motives  which  must  necessarily  actuate  those  who  accept  the 
responsibility,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  system  of  private  surety  will  in  course  of  time  cease 
to  be  one  of  the  duties  of  life. 

This  prediction  has  been  completely  verified.     He  next  proceeds  to  deal  with  the 

question  as  to  how  the  plan  he  has  just  discussed  was  to  be  superseded ;  and  says  thereon: 

That  principle  which  forms  the  basis  of  ins.  on  life  is  now  introduced  to  ^arantee  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  conduct  of  individuals  holding  offices  of  trust.  A  new  impulse  has  therefore  been 
awakened,  and  the  adoption  of  public  guarantee  will  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  great  eras  of  civilization 
from  the  numerous  beneficial  auxiliaries  which  institutions  so  formed  will  afford  to  the  community. 

The  writer  subsequently  considers  whether  it  may  not  become  the  duty  of  directors 
of  public  undertakings  to  demand  the  security  of  guarantee  asso.  rather  than  private 
sureties— a  state  of  things  which  has  actually  come  about.  It  seems  strange  at  this  time 
that  any  special  reasoning  should  have  been  necessary  to  enforce  the  advantages  of 
Fidelity  Ins. — but  so  it  was. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hillman,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Assu.^  1847,  says, 
in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  himself  to  Mr.  Dodgson,  the  then  Sec.  of  the  Guarantee 
So.,  whether  their  experience  would  illustrate  the  theory  of  prob.,  that  gentleman 
observed  that  the  Guarantee  So.  had  '*not  yet  sufficient  experience  to  prove  that  the 
usual  law  of  chances  operates  on  moral  as  on  ordinary  objects  of  assu.,  but  the  indications 
have  decidedly  that  tendency ^^ 

1849. — Mr.  James  Knight  pub.  another  pamph.:  Public  Guarantee  and  Private 
Suretiship  ;  wherein  the  writer  enlarges  upon  the  advantages  which  would  result  from 
"uniting  the  guarantee  of  a  public  co.  with  the  well-kno\i7i  principles  of  life  assu.,"  and 
demands  for  it  the  attention  of  all  classes  connected  with  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country.  '*  But  to  accomplish  this  it  is  required  that  the  facilities  which  mathematical 
investigation  has  conferred  on  Life  Assu.  may  be  extended  to  ascertained  data,  regarding 
integritv  of  character,  so  as  to  secure  reciprocal  and  economical  advantages  to  their 
union.  It  is  stated  that  Prof.  De  Morgan  and  Mr.  Edward  Ryley  had  entered  into 
•*an  elaborate  investigation  "  of  the  application  of  the  two  principles,  **  in  order  that  the 
practical  introduction  of  their  union  might  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, and,  on  the  other,  deficient  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  and  important  benefits 
which  it  comprises. " 

In  the  same  year  was  founded  the  United  Guarantee  and  Life  Assu.  Co.,  the  prosp.  of 
which  said  :  "The  main  and  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Co.  is  the  union  of  Guarantee 
for  Fidelity  with  Assu.  on  Life  (including  Deferred  Annu.  and  Endow. ).  The  union  of 
the  two  principles  of  Public  Guarantee  with  Lije  Assu.  (as  effected  by  the  peculiar  plan 
of  this  office)  affords — (i)  To  Employers,  additional  security,  by  making  the  assured 
specially,  and  increasingly  interested  in  their  own  good  conduct,  the  value  of  the  pol.  and 
the  consequent  incentive  to  honesty  increasing  annually ;  and  to  (2)  The  Employed  or 
Assured,  a  greater  share  of  confidence  from  their  employers,  and  independence  to  them- 
selves, and  materially  relieve  them  from  paying  for  the  dishonesty  of  others.  By  the 
accumulation  of  profits  on  their  pol.,  the  assured  will,  if  the  bonuses  of  tliis  Co.  cor- 
respond with  the  experience  of  successful  offices,  eventually  be  reimbursed  the  whole  of 
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llieir  Guarantee  Proms.  (3)  Simple  Guarantees. — Policies  of  Guarantee,  independently  of 
those  for  assu.  on  life,  may  be  obtained  upon  the  most  favourable  terms.  (4)  Re- 
Guarantees. —  Private  bondsmen  may  be  relieved  of  their  liability  as  sureties  for  the 
fidelity  of  others,  upon  either  the  combined  s^ysicvn.  or  separately.''^ 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  Fidelity  Ins.  and  Life  Ins.  being  combined  in  practice. 
The  Co.  in  1854  merged  into  the  Peoples  Provident^  which  after^^Tirds  became  the 
European  No.  2,  and  so  was  laid  the  foundation  for  the  large  Fidelity  bus.  carried  on  for 
some  years  by  the  last-nametl  Co.     (See  1852.) 

In  1849  also  were  founded  the  Times  Life  and  Guarantee ;  and  the  Lond,  Mut,  Life 
and  Guar.  So.;  each  of  which  issued  combine<l  Fidelity  and  Life  pol. 

1851. — The  United  Service  and  General  Assu.  Co.  was  founded,  and  issued  Fidelity 
Guarantee  and  Life  pol.  combined. 

The  Naiioftal  Guardian  founded  this  year  had  a  Fidelity  Ins.  branch.    (See  1861.) 

1852. — There  came  before  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer  the  case  of  Benham  v. 
United  Guarantee  and  Life^  wherein  the  facts  were  as  follow.  The  Co.  granted  a  pol.  to 
the  Committee  of  a  Literary  Inst,  guaranteeing  it  in  respect  of  its  Sec.  to  the  amount 
agreed  **  against  loss  which  might  be  occasioned  by  the  want  of  integrity,  honesty,  or 
fidelity  of  W.  in  his  employment  as  Sec.  of  the  Inst.**  The  basis  of  the  contract  was 
alleged  to  be  a  statement  in  writing  [proposal  form]  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Inst,  lodged 
at  the  office  of  the  Co.,  containing  a  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  answers  to  certain 
questions.  There  was  a  proviso  in  the  pol.  that  any  fraudulent  mis-statement  or  sup- 
pression in  that  declaration  [proposal]  snould  render  the  pol.  void  from  the  beginning, 
in  the  proposal  were  the  following  questions  and  answers. — I.  Is  the  applicant  at  present 
in  your  employment,  and  if  so,  in  what  capacity,  and  has  he  hitherto  performed  the 
duties  of  his  situation  faithfully  and  to  your  satisfaction  ?  Ans.  He  is  Secretary  to  the 
Literary  Inst.  2.  Is  the  applicant  personally  known  to  you,  or  any  of  your  firm,  or  by 
whom  has  he  been  introtluced  or  recommended  to  you  ?  Ans.  Only  as  above.  3.  In 
what  capacity  do  you  intend  to  employ  the  applicant ;  and  with  reference  to  this  question 
state,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  (^)  the  nature  of  his  intended  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities? Ans.  He  is  Sec.  of  the  Inst,  of  which  I  am  Treasurer.  .  .  .  (^)  The  checks 
which  will  be  used  to  secure  accuracy  in  his  accounts,  and  when  and  how  often  they  will 
be  balanced  and  closed  ?  Ans.  Examined  by  Finance  Committee  every  fortnight  (</) 
The  salary  or  emolument,  and  when  it  will  be  paid  him,  and  how  aqd  when  it  will  be 
paid  ?  Ans,  £%o  a  year  at  present.  It  was  held^^  that  the  statement  that  the  accounts 
of  the  Sec.  would  l)e  examined  once  a  fortnight  by  the  finance  committee  of  the  Inst  did 
not  amount  to  a  warranty  :  and  consequently  that  an  action  was  maintainable  on  the 
pol.  for  a  loss  occasioned  by  his  want  of  integrity  in  the  service  of  the  Inst,  although 
such  loss  was  occasionetl  by  their  neglecting  to  examine  his  accounts  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  pol.  All  the  Judges  agreed  that  the  answer  as  to  examination  of  accounts 
was  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  of  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued,  and  if  hand 
fide  was  not  otherwise  to  be  objected  to.     [7  Exch.  744.] 

In  the  same  year  the  following  remarkable  case  arose —  Walker  and  others  v.  British 
Guar.  Asso.  The  Co.  covenanted  to  guar,  the  plaintiffs,  the  Trustees  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Benefit  Building  So.,  against  any  loss  that  might  be  occasioned  by  the  acts  or 
defaults  of  J.  Jones  as  treasurer  of  the  said  So.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  said  treasurer  to  pay 
over  to  the  bankers  of  the  So.  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees,  all  moneys  within  a  short  time 
after  he  received  the  same,  viz.  during  the  next  day.  On  the  30  April,  1 851,  he  received 
;f  170  on  behalf  of  the  So.,  which  he  had  never  paid  to  the  account  of  the  trustees.  The 
fact  was  that  after  Jones  had  received  the  money,  and  before  the  time  when  he  might  or 
could  have  paid  the  money  to  the  bankers,  he,  without  any  act  or  default,  or  any 
negligence  or  want  of  due  and  proper  care  on  his  part,  was  robbed  by  violence  of  the 
whole  of  the  said  moneys,-  by  the  same  being  feloniously  and  violently  stolen  and  carried 
away  from  his  person,  whereby  he  was  unavoidably,  without  any  act  or  default  of  his, 
prevented  from  paying  the  said  moneys  to  the  bankers  of  the  So.  This  was  the  plea  set 
up  by  the  Co.  in  defence  of  the  action  ;  and  upon  it  a  verdict  was  foun<l  for  the  defen- 
dants, the  Co.  On  a  motion  for  judgment  it  was  held^  that  the  facts  pleaded  were  a  good 
defence  to  the  action  on  the  pol. 

1853. — The  English  and  Irish  Church  So.  announced : 

In  this  So.  combination  pol.  of  Lt/e  and  Fidelity  ^w  f^'^nted  on  a  principle  combining  the  two 
risks,  and  rendering  the  reijuired  amount  payable,  either  at  the  death  of  the  assu.^  or  sooner^  in  the  event 
of  his  contmittiHg  a  breach  of  Jidelity.  .  .  .  The  ann.  expense  of  such  combination  pol.  is  con- 
siderably less  than  the  payments  required  for  two  pol.  assuring  the  separate  risks.  .  .  .  llie 
fidelity  portion  of  a  combination  pol.  may  at  any  time  be  discontinued  when  the  necessity  for  its 
ezi.^tence  is  removed ;  and  the  assu.  will  be  entitled  in  respect  of  it  to  a  proportionate  bonus  payable 
at  death. 

The  Anglo- Australian  Life,  founded  this  year,  had  power  to  issue  combined  Fidelity 
and  Life  pol. ;  as  also  had  the  Eclipse  Life,  etc. 

1854. — The  Diadem  Life  Assu.  Co.  issued  *'  Guar.  pol.  for  sums  payable  in  cases  ot 
defalcation,  and  breach  of  monetary  trust,  with  life  assu.  Assurers  mamtaining  an  un- 
impaired guar.  pol.  for  a  term  of  years  will  be  entitled  to  a  proportionate  reduction  on 
the  prem. 
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During  this  year  the  bus.  of  the  United  Guarantee  and  Life  (1S49)  merged  into  the 
Peopiis  jHroT/ident,  and  that  Co.  commenced  issuing  Fidelity  Ins.  pol. 

1856. — The  The  Alercantile  Guarantee  and  Assu.  Co.  was  founded  [it  had  been  pro- 
jected in  1854],  and  midertook  {inter  alia)  the  bus.  of  Fidelity  Ins. 

1859. — The  European  [formerly  Peoples  Pravidetii\  obtained  a  Special  Act  of  Pari., 
in  which  was  included  a  series  of  clauses  relating  to  Fidelity  Ins. ;  and  under  which  the 
Special  Reserve  Fund  was  created  which  subsequently  became,  and  indeed  still  remains, 
a  bone  of  contention  in  the  winding-up  of  that  Co.     We  have  given  the  clauses  of  this ' 
Act  in  extenso  in  our  hist,  of  that  Co. 

1861. — In  Towle  v.  National  Guardian  Ins.  So.,  before  the  Lords  Justices  this  year, 
the  facts  were  as  follow  :  A.  was  a  collector  of  taxes,  and  he  effected  a  Fidelity  pol.  with 
the  Co.  In  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  proposal  form,  he  stated  that  he  "was  to  collect 
and  account  for  the  sums  collected  by  him  ;  that  the  amount  of  money  which  he  was  to 
receive  and  retain  in  his  hands  was  from  ;f  100  to  £,2.00^  and  not  longer  than  a  week  ; 
that  his  accounts  would  be  checked  weekly  by  the  surveyor  of  taxes ;  that  the  balance  of 
each  account  would  on  the  occasion  of  such  check  be  paid  over  ;  and  that  such  balances 
would  be  occasionally  tested  by  his  employers."  The  whole  amount  of  taxes  receivable 
by  him  in  a  year  was  ;£^90C0,  and  it  was  by  dividing  that  sum  by  52  that  he  vras  enabled 
to  answer  as  he  had  done  .as  to  the  C^QO  and  £2100,  He  absconded  in  default  to  the 
amount  of  C^^^-  On  a  bill  filed  by  his  sureties  against  the  Co.  for  payment  to  them  on 
the  guar.  pol.  of  ;£^6S4,  the  Court  held  (reversing  the  decision  of  the  Court  below),  that 
having  regard  to  the  rules  appended  to  the  pol,  the  answer  of  A.  as  to  the  sum  to  be 
received  by  him  weekly  was  incorrect ;  and  as  such  inaccuracy  had  not  been  waived  by 
the  Co.,  or  communicated  to  them,  the  pol.  was  void.  [30  L.  J.  Chanc.  900.] 

1862. — ^The  bus.  of  the  British  Guar,  So.  (1S45)  nierged  into  the  European  So.  No.  2, 
which  thus  acquired  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  bus.  of  the  Gov.  Departments.  Previous  to 
the  union  of  these  two  Cos.,  their  contentions  for  the  FideUty  bus.  of  the  Gov.  Depart- 
ments had  on  several  occasions  been  noticed  in  Parliament 

1863. —  The  Provident  Clerks  and  General  Guar,  Asso.  Lim.  was  founded  with  a 
subs.  cap.  of  ;f  50, 000.  The  Asso.  is  worked  in  connexion  with  the  Pravidatt  Clerks  Life. 
It  has  this  special  feature :  the  surplus  profits  after  paying  6  p.c.  div.  are  applied  first 
towards  paymg  up  the  shares  of  the  Asso  ;  and  thereafter  they  are  to  be  divided  equally 
between  pol.  -holders  and  shareholders. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  founded  in  £din.  the  National  Guarantee  and  Suretiship 
Asso.  Lim. 

1864. — The  Financial  Ins.  Co.  Lim.,  **for  Fire,  Life,  and  Guar.,"  was  founded,  as  a 
proprietary  Asso.  Its  Guar,  department  embraced  various  branches  of  bus.  As  to 
Fidelity  Ins.,  it  included  '*  the  counter-guaranteeing  private  sureties,  and  offering  greater 
facilities  to  bankers,  merchants,  railway,  and  all  public  cos.,  for  obtaining  security  for  the 
honesty  of  their  employes  upon  moderate  terms,  with  the  certainty  that  all  claims  will  be. 
fairly  met  and  promptly  paid.     It  continued : 

There  has  hitherto  been  a  feeline  of  uncertainty  upon  these  points,  and  in  consequence,  guarantee 
SOS.  have  not  altogether  superseded  private  suretiship.  In  oraer  to  counteract  this  feeling,  and  give 
greater  confidence  to  the  public,  this  Co.  proposes  to  refer  all  doubtful  claims  to  the  aecision  of 
competent  mercantile  men,  who  will,  assisted  by  the  directors,  examine  and  settle  the  amount  to  be 
paid,  thus  avoiding  all  litigation ;  and  it  is  believed  that  a  Co.  estab.  upon  this  basis  will  meet  with 
the  support  and  confidence  of  the  mercantile  world.  To  employ6s  requiring  securitv,  advantages  will 
be  offered  for  the  assu.  of  their  lives  in  connexion  with  the  guarantee  upon  a  reduced  scale  of  prems., 
so  that  while  securing  their  employers,  they  will  at  the  same  time  be  providing  for  their  families  in 
case  of  death  on  more  favourable  terms  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  any  other  way. 

The  professions  of  this  Co.  in  this  matter  of  Fidelity  turned  out  very  shallow  in  practice. 
1866.— The  Planet  Life  [aflerwards  Citizen^  undertook  Fidelity  Ins. 
1867.— There  was  passed  the  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  108 — An  Act  to  provide  for  the  guar, 
of  persons  holding  situations  of  trust  under  Gou.  by  Cos,,  Sos.,  or  Asso, — which  provided 
that  the  heads  of  departments  in  the  public  service  are  authorized  to  accept  as  security 
the  guarantee  of  any  co.  complying  with  the  provisions  of  that  Act,  which  were :  I.  That 
the  cap.  actually  subscribed  shall  not  be  less  than  j£^50,ooo.  2.  The  amount  paid  up  not 
less  than  £20,000,  3.  That  a  special  fund  be  formed  to  guarantee  securities  given  under 
the  Act,  not  less  at  the  commencement  than  j£'io,ooo,  and  to  be  increased  by  instalments 
of  £\ooo  up  to  £20,000.  This  special  fimd  is  to  be  invested  in  the  public  funds,  in  the 
names  of  three  or  more  directors,  to  be  named  by  the  Treasury,  and  to  be  exclusively 
liable  after  all  other  assets  are  exhausted  to  meet  claims  on  guarantees  under  the  Act. 

The  Act  also  provided  that  the  amoimt  for  which  the  guarantee  of  any  such  So.  was  to 
I>e  accepted  in  respect  of  any  one  person — that  is,  any  one  Government  officer  :  for  the 
limitation  does  not  appear  to  apply  to  other  persons — should  vary  with  the  amount  of  the 
special  fund  in  the  following  measure  : 

Special  Fund.  Limit  of  Guarantees. 

Less  than  ;^20,ooo £^yS^^ 

£20,000  and  less  than  £2PjOO0       ,     ...    ;^3,ooo 

£2,0,000  and  less  than  ;^50,ooo       , ;f  StOOO 

;£'5o,ooo  and  upwards       ;^io,ooo 

and  during  the  pendency  of  the  security  the  special  fund  is  not  to  be  reduced.    Every  co. 
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was  also  required  to  furnish  an  ann.  balance-sheet  and  statement  to  the  Treasury,  which  was 
also  empowered  to  inspect  the  books  and  to  make  regulations  on  the  subject.  (See  1875.) 
1868. — There  was  founded  the  General  Accident  and  Guarantee  Co.,  from  an  early 
prosp.  of  which  we  take  the  following  : 

In  most  bus.  estab.  of  any  note  or  magnitude,  whether  of  a  public  or  private  character,  the  practice 
of  requiring  security  from  those  who  seek  to  fill  positions  which  involve  money  responsibilities  is  very 
general ;  and  the  guar,  of  a  public  co.  is  now  usually  sought,  in  preference  to  the  bond  of  individuals, 
both  by  employers  and  those  employed,  for  the  following  reasons.  I.  As  regards  the  employer: — (a.)  A 
public  CO.,  having  a  corporate  existence,  and  known  cap.  and  assets  readily  available,  the  extent  of 
the  security  it  affords  is  placed  beyond  doubt ;  while  a  private  surety,  at  the  time  of  executing  the 
bond,  may  have  been  in  a  state  of  concealed  insolvency,  or  may  become  unable  to  pay  a  demand 
under  it,  should  a  claim  arise,  (b.)  The  contract  with  a  co.  being  one  renewable  every  year,  evidence 
of  the  existence  and  solvency  of  the  co.  is  always  kept  fresh.  It  sometimes  happens,  in  cases  of 
private  surctiship,  that  the  surety  is  not  heard  of  for  a  long  series  of  years,  (c.)  Trouble  is  avoided 
in  instituting  inquiries  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  sureties,  (d.)  The  amount  claimed  is  more  speedily 
recovered  in  case  of  default.  II.  As  regards  the  employed'. — (a.)  ITie  disagreeable  necessity  of 
applying  to  friends  or  relatives  to  become  sureties,  and  all  unnecessary  personal  obligations,  are 
avoided,  (b.)  The  pol.  of  the  co.,  being  only  granted  after  due  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
employed,  forms  in  itself  a  kind  of  certincatc  to  his  past  good  conduct. 

Other  benefits  are  provided  by  the  combined  plan  of  tnis  Co.,  and  the  mutual  system  adopted  in 
respect  to  the  quinquennial  division  of  pn>fits,  whereby  a  return  in  the  prems.  is  maae  to  those  whose 
fidelity  continues  unimpeached. 

The  constant  expansion  which  Hritish  commercial  enterprise  is  experiencing  daily  increases  the 
necessity  for  reposing  confidence  in  clerks,  agents,  and  other  persons,  and  consequently  the  demand 
for  guarantees  of  their  fidelity.  For  this  demand  the  resources  of  the  sos.  at  present  transacting^ 
guar.  bus.  in  the  U.K.  are  inadequate,  and  ample  support  may  therefore  be  anticipated  for  a  new 
undertaking  of  the  kind,  commenced  upon  sound  ana  liberal  principles,  and  under  the  guidance  of 
men  of  influence  and  experience.  Perhaps  there  are  few  kinds  of  bus.,  when  carried  out  with  judg- 
ment and  caution,  which  afford  a  more  certain  and  profitable  return  than  that  of  Fidelity  Guar. 

The  rates  of  this  Co.,  both  for  guar,  and  accident,  have  been  constructed  on  the  most  recent  data 
by  Arthur  Scratchley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  the  Co.'s  Consulting  Act.,  and  owing  to  the  experience  which  has 
now  been  gained  with  regard  to  the  relative  incidence  of  the  risks  undergone,  the  rates  will  be  found 
to  be  more  equitably  adjusted  than  those  hitherto  charged. 

In  1870  the  bus.  of  the  Co.,  which  was  small,  merged  into  the  Gen.  Guaranty  Co.  Lim. 

Mr.  Bunyon,  in  the  second  ed.  of   The  Law  of  Life  Assu.  etc.   1868,   says  under 

•'  Guarantee  Cos.** : 

The  onerous  nature  of  the  office  of  surety,  the  severe  eflFect  of  the  obligation  when  enforced,  and 
yet  the  comparative  rarity  of  cases  in  whicn  the  necessity  to  enforce  it  arises  when  fidelity  is  alone 
guaranteed,  naturally  suggest  it  as  one  which  might  bo  conveniently  sustained  by  a  public  co.  for 
profit.  Yet  the  bus.  of  such  cos.  is  at  present  in  its  infancy,  and  apparently  beset  with  difficulty :  for 
however  simple  the  mere  guarantee  of  honesty  may  appear,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case  it  is  con- 
tinually resolving  itself  into  the  far  more  difficult  question  of  the  guarantee  of  commercial  credit,  or 
at  least  of  solvency.  This  is  obviously  the  case  when  the  relation  between  the  employer  and  the 
employed  is  such  that  the  account  between  them  assumes  the  form  of  a  debtor  and  cn>ditor  account, 
and  a  deficiency  ceases  to  be  felonious. 

He  then  enters  into  some  of  the  practical  and  legal  considerations  involved  in  the 
conduct  of  the  bus.  We  do  not  follow  him,  as  we  have  ourselves  to  deal  with  these 
points  under  Fidelity  Ins.,  Practice  of. 

1869. — The  I^ondon  Guar,  and  Accident  Co.  was  founded.  Its  prosp.  said  :  **The 
working  of  a  selected  guar.  bus.  shows  that  from  50  to  55  p.c.  of  the  prems.  will  more 
than  meet  the  claims,  while  the  expenses  are  small,  and  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  income.  There  are  at  present  but  two  cos.  in  Eng.  doing  guar.  bus.  of  any 
considerable  amount.  One,  although  only  in  a  few  hands,  and  confining  its  operations 
chiefly  to  Lond.,  has  proved  highly  profitable  ;  the  other,  more  recently  estab.,  and  with 
a  comparatively  small  income,  has  paid  in  the  last  year  in  div.  and  bonus  over  15  p.c.  on 
the  cap.  employed.  These  two  practically  represent  the  only  supply  for  a  want  more  or 
less  present  to  every  employer.  It  is  believed  that  these  cos.  have  not  extended  their 
operations  abroad — not  even  to  India  or  the  Colonies."  (See  1871.) 

The  British  Guardian  Life  was  founded  this  year,  and  took  powers  to  issue  Fidelity  pol. 

1870. — The  officials  of  the  Lond.  and  North- Western  Railway  formed  a  Mutual 
Fidelity  Guarantee  Asso.,  to  be  confined  entirely  to  the  employtjs  of  that  Co.  They  were 
understood  to  have  been  previously  insured  in  the  European. 

The  General  Guarantee  Qo.^  founded  upon  the  bus.  of  the  Gen.  Guarantee  and  Accident 
Co.  (1868),  was  estab.  this  year  ;  but  it  shortly  afterwards  trans,  its  risks  to  the  Lond. 
Guar,  and  Accident  Co. 

The  Government  Employh  Alut.  Guar.  Asso.  was  projected  during  the  same  year,  but 
did  not  mature. 

1871. — The  British  National  Ins.  Corp.  was  founded.  We  have  already  in  our  hist, 
of  the  Co.  stated  its  features  in  regard  to  Fidelity  Ins. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  the  Fidelity  branch  of  the  European  was  trans,  to  the  Lond. 
Guarantee  and  Accident  Co. 

1872. — The  British  Prov.  Life  and  Guar.  Asso  was  founded,  and  made  a  special 
feature  of  issuing  combined  Fidelity  and  Life  pol. 

In  Jan.  of  this  year  an  order  was  made  to  wind  up  the  European  So.  The  Fidelity 
branch  of  the  Co.'s  bus.  had  in  the  previous  year  been  trans,  to  the  London  Guarantee 
and  Accident  Co.  There  were  however  undisputed  claims  under  Fidelity  pol.  remaining 
unpaid.  The  parties  now  claimed  to  be  paid  in  full  out  of  the  *'  Gov.  Guarantee 
Fund  "  which  had  been  created  under  the  Co.  s  Special  Act  in  1859.     In  our  hist,  of  the 
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winding-up  we  have  stated   the  decision  of  Lord  Westbury  in  the  Ruthin  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  case.    The  Oporto  Mining  Co.^s  case  was  governed  by  the  decision  in  the  last- 
named  case.     The  Bank  of  Ontario^ s  case  has  more  recently  been  argued  before  the  Privy 
Council,  and  is  now  waiting  judgment     The  Guarantee  Fund  in  June,  1873,  stood  at 

;f34,333- 

It  was  understood  that  the  profits  of  the  Fidelity  branch  of  the  European^  under 
which  a  very  large  bus.  was  for  some  years  transacted,  were  very  considerable.  Mr.  A. 
G.  Finlaison,  in  his  Rep.  tu  the  Co.  May,  187 1,  said,  *'  I  have  been  supplied  with  a  state- 
ment sbowinc;  that  the  ann.  average  profits  of  the  Guar.  bus.  for  the  last  5  years  exceed 
;^i9,ooop.a.°* 

1873. — There  was  founded  in  Edin.  the  Guarantee  Asso,  0/ Scotland, 

1874. — There  was  founded  the  Commercial  Guarantee  So.,  LinL  ;  which  announced 
that  its  bonds,  i.e,  pol.,  **will  be  free  from  any  vexatious  clauses,  and  so  framed  as  to 
find  favour  with  the  Gov.,  public  cos.,  and  large  mercantile  houses  of  the  U.K." 

1875.--Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  Gov.,  introduced  a  Bill  to  repeal  the 
30  &  31  Vict.  c.  108  (1867),  and  make  other  provisions  in  lieu  thereof. 

Fidelity  Ins.  has  now  become  a  recognized  branch  of  bus.  in  the  U.K.;  and  private 
suretiship  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  the  progress  of  the  bus.  the  cos.  have  much  to  learn, 
and  their  conditions  have  from  time  to  time  become  increasingly  stringent.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  competition  of  the  various  asso.  has  had  a  tendency  to  relax  that  stringency — 
not  always  with  wisdom.  The  cos.  are  liable  to  be  made  the  victims  of  collusive  fraud  : 
hence  they  have  had  to  make  the  criminal  prosecution  of  all  delinquents  a  sine  qua  non* 
The  bus.  is  distinct  from  all  other  branches  of  Ins.  While  these  have  the  element  of 
moral  hazard  in  a  partial  degree  :  Fidelity  Ins.  is  all  moral  hazard.  But  experience  has 
determined  in  prudently  managed  offices  the  exclusion  of  large  classes  of  risks  attended 
with  undue  danger.  While  by  the  institution  of  efficient  regulations  classes  of  persons 
formerly  exclud^  may  be  re-admitted.  The  aggregate  prem.  income  from  the  bus.  prob, 
now  exceeds  ;£'ioo,ooo  p.a. ;  and  a  reasonable  profit  is  secured  where  care  in  the  selection 
of  risks  is  exercised. 

In  the  U,  S.  Fidelity  Ins.  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  a  recognized  branch  of  bus. 
Several  asso.  have  been  projected  ;  but  none  of  them  have  taken  practical  shape.  An 
art.  in  the  Ins.  Times  of  N.Y.  Dec.  1873,  appears  to  regard  Fidelity  Ins.  as  unsuited  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  country.  We  observe,  however,  that  an  application  for  the 
incorp.  of  a  Fidelity  Ins.  Co.  was  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  the  earlypart 
of  the  present  year  (1875)  ;  proposed  cap.  300,000  dols.  One-half  to  be  paid  up.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  thorougn  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  risKS  incurred  will 
be  essential  to  success. 

In  Canada  there  exists  a  Fidelity  Ins.  Co. 

In  Russia  there  exists  an  inst. — a  sort  of  combination  of  gild  and  and  friendly  So.,  but 
in  some  respects  differing  from  each — known  as  an  Artel ;  and  one  of  its  purposes  renders 
it  analogous  to  our  Fidelity  Guarantee  Asso.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  nis  Free  Russia^ 
thus  describes  its  working : 

If  a  Russian  banker  wants  a  clerk,  he  sends  for  the  Elder  of  an  Artel,  looks  at  his  list,  and  hires  his 
servant  from  the  So.  in  that  So.'s  name.  He  seeks  no  character,  takes  no  (guarantee.  The  Artel  is 
responsible  for  the  clerk,  and  the  banker  trusts  him  in  perfect  confidence  to  the  full  extent  of  the  Artel 
fund.  If  the  clerk  should  proved  to  be  a  rogue — a  thing  which  sometimes  happens — the  banker  calls  in 
the  Elder,  certifies  the  fact,  and  gets  his  money  paid  back  at  once. 

We  shall  give  some  further  accoimt  of  these  Artels  under  Gilds. 
FIDELITY  Ins.,  Practice  of. — There  are  few  branches  of  Ins.  bus.  more  dependent  for 
success  upon  accuracy  of  practice  than  that  of  Fidelity  Ins.  Its  contracts  become  the 
subject  of  discussion  after  events  have  drifted  into  unpleasant  phases.  The  losses  the 
asso.  are  called  upon  to  replace  are  not  unfrequently  surrounded  with  circumstances  of 
concealment  and  betrayal  of  trust,  involving  more  than  a  simple  pecuniary  consideration. 
The  real  nature  of  the  risk  upon  which  the  co.  has  been  placed  is  often  only  revealed  on 
investigation  of  the  loss  incurred  ;  and  then  become  disclosed  facts  which  ought  to  have 
been  known  to  both  sides  from  the  beginning.  We  propose  heie  to  make  the  nature  of 
the  contract  clear. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  now  that  while  the  bus.  was  in  the  first  instance  confined  very 
much  to  the  clerks,  cashiers,  collectors,  and  travellers  of  commercial  firms,  and  to  the 
officials  of  public  cos.,  it  has  in  its  later  growth  been  extended  into  the  following  Gov. 
and  other  public  departments,  at  rates  of  which  the  following  are  approximations  : 
Admiralty — for    paymasters  and   assistant-paymasters  while  on    full-pay  only ;    from 

20s.  p.c. 
War  Office — for  accountants  and  paymasters  ;  at  home  20s.  p.c.;  abroad  25 j.  p.c. 
Board  of  Trade-'iox  superintendents  and  clerks  in  mercantile  marine  offices;  rate  2Qf.  p.c. 
Court  of  Chancery — for  official  liquidators,  rate  I  or.  p.c;  receivers,  rate  firom  los,  to  20f. 

p.c.;  and  auctioneers,  lor.  p.c. 
Court  of  Bankruptcy — for  trustees;  bonds  under  ;f  500,  15J.  p.c.;  /"sooand  over,  \os.  p.c 
County  Courts — for  registrars  and  high-bailiffs,  rate  lOr.  p.c;  under-bailiffs  and  other 

officers,  rate  70s,  p.c 
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Inland  Rrjenue — for  distributors  and  sub-distributors  of  stamps,  from  15J.  to  20x.  p.c. ; 
collectors  of  inc6me  and  assessed  taxes,  from  30Lr.  to  4af.  p.c;  maltsters,  for  malt 
duty,  20f.  p.c;  varnish  makers,  spirit  licence,  lOf.  p.c 
Local  Gov.  Board— ioT  clerks  to  guardians  and  vestries,  15J.  to  205".  p.c;  masters  and 
matrons  of  workhouses,  20J.  p.c;   surveyors,  20s.  to  yys.  p.c;  assistant-overseers 
and  collectors,  40^.   p.c;  relieving  ofticcrs,    30;.   to  40/.  p.c;  other  parish  officers 
at  rates  varying  with  their  duties. 
Post  Office — for   postmasters,   sub- postmasters,   letter-receivers,   icxr.  to  1 5/.  p.c  ;   post- 
masters' clerks,  5^.  p.c;  letter  receivers'  clerks,  15J.  p.c. 
Savings  Banks — for  actuaries  and  clerks;  rates,   12s.  6d.     N.B. — The  Savings  Banks 
Acts  require  two  sureties,  who  are  to  give  their  bond  without  fee  or  reward.     The 
Fidelity  Cos.  re-insure  these. 
Corporations  and  Public  Cos. — {a)  for  man.,  sec,  and  clerks  of  all  public  cos.;  {l)  for 
clerks,  collectors,  and  other  officials  of  coqi. ;  (c)  for  agents  of  shipping  and  tele- 
graph COS.;  {d)  for  sees,  of  building  sos. ;  {c)  for  collectors  of  water,  gas,  and  dock 
cos.    The  rates  here  vary  from  loj.  to  8ar.  p.c,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case 
It  has  been  found  desirable  to  have  forms  of  pol.  specially  adapted  to  many  of  these 
classes,  and  not  unfrcquently  special  forms  of  ])roposal ;  so  that  the  stationery  department 
of  a  Fidelity  Ins.  office  has  become  a  matter  of  some  cost. 

But  the  bus.  has  extended,  so  as  to  cover  bonds  given  for  malt  tax ;  to  the  guarantee 
of  contractors  for  public  works ;  and  to  the  securing  of  judgment  debts.  These  several 
last-named  divisions  will  l)e  spoken  of  in  more  detail  under  Gitarantee  Ins. 

When  application  is  made  for  a  pol.,  a  proposal  form  or  application  is  required  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  applicant,  i.e.  the  employed,  and  a  statement  of  the  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  position  is  also  required  from  the  employer.  The  questions  to  be 
answered  by  the  person  whose  fidelity  is  proposed  to  be  guaranteed  vary  slightly  in 
different  offices.  At  a  preliminary  step,  some  of  the  cos.  now  require  a  form  to  be 
filled  up,  stating : 

I.  Full  name,  address,  and  age  of  proposer  —  2.  Amount  of  security  required  —  3. 
Nature  of  employment  —    4.   Salary  or  other  remuneration  and  deductions  (if  any)  — 

5.   How  have  you  been  engaged  for  the  last  five  years — From  18-  to  18-  as with 

;  From  18    to  18-  as with ;  From  18  -  to  18-  as with 6.  Full 

name,   adtlress,  and  business  of  employer  —     7.  Give  the  names  and  addresses  of   two 
persons  who  are  householders  to  whom  the  co.  may  refer  if  necessary  — . 

The  directors  having  decided  that  the  proposal  may  go  forward,  another  form  is  sent 
out  embodying  the  following  add.  questions  : 

I.  Are  you  single  or  married  ?  How  many  children  have  you,  and  are  they  all  wholly 
dependent  upon  you  ?  2.  State  name  and  address  of  your  parents,  or  other  nearest 
relatives.  3.  Arc  you  security  for  any  person  ?  If  so,  state  particulars.  4.  What  is  the 
total  amount  of  your  debts  or  liabilities?  5.. Were  you  ever  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  or  did 
you  ever  compound  with  your  creditors  ?  If  so,  state  in  what  year  and  what  arrangement 
was  made  ?  6.  Are  you  possessetl  of  any  independent  means  or  private  property  ?  If  so, 
state  particulars,  and  whether  there  are  any  incumbrances  thereon.  7.  Have  you 
ever  been  discharged  from  any  situation,  or  been  deprived  of  a  commission  or  any  other 
engagement?  If  so,  state  particulars.  8.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  business  or 
calling,  or  do  you  travel,  or  hold  connnissions  for  any  other  houses?  If  so,  state  your  net 
income  from  each.  9.  Have  you  ever  l>een  accepted  or  declined  by  this  or  any  other 
Guarantee  Company?  If  accepted,  at  what  rate  of  premium?  la  Are  you  a  house- 
holder or  lodger,  and  how  long  have  you  lived  at  your  present  residence  ?  Docs  the 
furniture  belong  to  you  ?     Is  it  incumbered,  and  what  do  you  estimate  its  value  ? 

The  applicant  has  to  declare  that  in  his  replies  to  the  foregoing  he  has  "stated  the 
truth  without  any  reservation  whatsoever.'* 

The  form  to  be  filled  up  by  the  private  referees  of  the  applicant  embraces  the  following 
questions  : 

I.  Is  the  proposer  well  known  to  you?  And  how  long  have  you  known  him  ?  2,  Is 
he  connected  with  you  by  relationship,  or  otherwise  ?  3.  State  the  name  and  address  of 
the  proposer's  father,  or  other  near  relative.  4.  Do  you  consider  the  proposer  a  sober, 
steady,  and  reliable  person,  living  within  his  means?  5.  What  opportunities  have  you 
had  of  forming  a  iudgment  of  his  integrity  and  general  character?  6.  Do  you  think  him 
thoroughly  careful  and  qualified  for  a  ]>ositioD  of  trust  and  responsibility  of  the  receipt 
and  custody  of  money?  7.  Has  he  ever  l)een  suspected  of  fraud  or  dishonesty,  or  of 
dishonourable  or  improper  conduct,  or  of  being  adtlicted  to  gambling  or  drinking? 
8.  Has  he  any  debts  or  liabilities?  Or  is  he  security  for  any  person?  9.  Has  he  ever 
been  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  bankrupt,  insolvent,  etc?     If  so,  when  and  how  caused? 

10.  Is  he,  in  your  opinion,  a  safe  and  proi)er  person  for  the  company  to  guarantee  to  the 
amount  stated  above  against  dishonesty,  having  regard  to  the  position  he  is  to  fill? 

1 1.  What  has  been  his  business  or  employment  during  the  time  you  have  known  him  ? 
Has  he  ever,  to  your  knowledge,  been  dismissed  from  any  situation,  and  under  what 
circumstances  ? 
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The  form  to  be  filled  up  by  the  employer  contains  the  following  questions  : 

I.  What  is  your  name,  style,  or  firm,  your  business  and  address?  2.  If  the  applicant 
has  been  at  any  time  in  your  employment,  have  you  always  been  satisfied  with  his  honesty 
and  general  conduct  ?  3.  What  is  to  be  the  amount  of  the  guarantee,  and  is  it  the  only 
security  required  or  held,  or  to  be  held  by  you?  4.  If  any  person  holding  a  similar 
situation  in  your  employ  has  been  detected  in  any  defalcation,  state  how  it  was  committed 
and  discovered.  5.  Describe,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  duties  of  the  applicant,  and  state 
the  largest  sum  with  which  he  is  likely  to  be  entrusted  at  one  time.  6.  Is  any  stock-in- 
trade  or  goods  to  be  entrusted  to  his  custody  for  sale.  If  so,  state  its  extreme  value, 
and  how  often  stock  thereof  is  to  be  taken.  7.  How  often  will  you  furnish  statements 
of  accounts  direct  to  customers  and  not  through  the  applicant  ?  8.  What  is  the  usual 
credit  given  by  your  house?  9.  How  often  is  he  to  be  required  to  send  a  statement  of 
cash  received,  and  what  are  your  regulations  as  to  remittances  by  him  ?  10.  Is  he  to  be 
allowed  to  retain  a  balance  in  hand,  if  so,  to  what  limit,  and  when  and  how  often  is  the 
balance  to  be  pwiid  over?  11.  Do  you  write  to  those  persons  who  the  applicant  reports 
have  not  paid  their  accounts,  or  have  paid  only  part  of  the  amount  due,  or  how  otherwise 
will  you  check  any  irr^ularity?  12.  What  is  to  be  the  remuneration  of  the  applicant 
and  allowance  for  expenses,  and  how  are  they  to  be  paid?  13.  Is  the  applicant  to  be 
responsible  for  bad  debts,  or  are  his  allowances  subject  to  any  deductions? 

The  employer  is  required  to  sign  an  assent  that  the  above  replies  **  shall  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  the  contract  between  me  and  the  Co."  In  the  case  of  cashiers,  travellers, 
etc.,  a  much  more  stringent  form  is  frequently  employed. 

Sometimes  there  is  more  than  one  employer,  in  which  case  the  **  other  employers" 
receive  some  such  form  as  the  following  : 

I.  How  long  has  the  proposer  been  in  your  employ?  2.  Is  he  of  sober  and -correct 
habits  ?  3.  Has  he  ever  been  suspected  of  fraud  or  dishonesty,  or  of  dishonourable  or 
improper  conduct?  4.  Have  his  accounts  always  been,  whilst  with  you,  all  in  good 
order,  his  settlements  regularly  made,  and  remittances  according  to  your  regulations  ? 
5.  What  is  about  the  net  amount  of  his  income  firom  his  engagement  with  you?  6.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  his  being  addicted  to  betting,  horse-racing,  or  any  other  sort  of 
gambling  ?  7.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  safe  and  proper  person  for  the  Company  to  become 
guarantee,  to  the  amount  stated  above,  against  dishonesty,  having  regard  to  the  position 
he  is  to  fill  ?  8.  Does  he  owe  you  any  balance  ?  If  so,  roughly,  how  much  ?  9.  Do 
you  know  of  any  circumstances  affecting  the  .applicant  with  which  this  Co.  should  be 
made  acquainted,  or  which  would  render  the  risk  of  guaranteeing  him  more  than  usually 
hazardous  ? 

The  other  ** employer "  is  reminded  that  his  answers  "will  be  the  principal  means  of 
enabling  the  Board  to  decide  upon  the  proposal ;  and  as  the  advantages  contemplated  by 
the  system  of  associated  guarantees  can  only  be  realized  by  all  parties  communicating 
freely  with  the  Co.,"  he  is  solicited  to  make  full  and  candid  replies,  which  will  be  treated 
as  strictly  private  and  confidential. 

Where  there  has  been  a  **  previous  employer,"  his  testimony  is  regarded  as  of  great 
value  :  and  accordingly  the  following  series  of  questions  are  addressed  him  : 

I.  When  did  the  proposer  leave  your  service  ?  And  how  long  had  he  been  with  you  ? 
2.  Was  he,  while  with  you,  of  sober  and  correct  habits  ?  3.  Was  he  ever  suspected  of 
fraud  or  dishonesty,  or  of  dishonourable  or  improper  conduct  ?  4.  Were  his  accounts, 
whilst  with  you,  all  in  good  order,  his  settlements  regularly  made,  and  remittances  ac- 
cording to  your  regulations  ?  5.  Why  did  he  leave  you  ?  6.  Have  you  ever  heard  of 
his  being  addicted  to  betting,  horse-racing,  or  any  other  sort  of  gambling  ?  7.  From  his 
conduct  while  with  you  do  you  think  he  is  a  safe  and  proper  person  for  the  Co.  to  become 
guarantee  to  the  amount  stated  above,  against  DISHONESTY,  having  regard  to  the 
position  he  is  to  fill  ?  8.  Have  you  since  he  left  you  heard  anything  of  his  career  or 
proceedings  unfavourable  to  his  character?  9.  Do  you  know  of  any  circumstances 
affecting  the  applicant  with  which  this  Co.  should  be  made  acquainted,  or  which  would 
render  the  risk  of  guaranteeing  him  more  than  usually  hazardous  ? 

The  amount  proposed  to  be  insured  is  stated,  and  a  similar  reminder  of  the  importance 
of  full  information  as  that  sent  to  the  "other  employer,"  accompanies  it. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  object  is  to  ascertain  (i)  the  exact  position  of  the  applicant,  and 
how  far  his  circumstances,  whether  arising  from  past  transactions,  or  from  the  benefits 
derived  from  his  present  employment,  are  such  as  to  prevent  his  being  subjected  to  any 
special  temptations  to  dishonesty ;  (2)  that  sufficient  checks  are  employed  to  secure  his 
exactness,  and  that  the  negligence  of^the  employer  shall  not  conduce  to  temptation  or 
improper  conduct ;  (3)  that  the  requirement  of  security  does  not  arise  from  any  want  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  and  that  there  have  been  no  circumstances  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  elicit  it ;  and  particularly  that  all  accounts  are  then  correct,  so  that  by  the 
process  of  carrying  on  a  balance,  the  Co.  may  not  be  made  ultimately  liable  for  past 
deficiencies. 

Upon  the  statements  in  the  several  forms  here  given  being  considered  by  the  board, 
and  deemed  satisfactory,  a  pol. ,  usually  called  an  "agreement "  or  "contract,"  is  issued  by 
the  Co.  in  the  following  form,  or  in  some  form  approximating  thereto  : 
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Agreement  to  Guarantee.     No.  —    Amount  Guaranteed  £  —     Premium  ^  —    Whereas  — — 

hereinafter  called  the  '*  Employer,"  intends  to  employ  as hereinafter  called  the  *'  Employed," 

and  hath  applied  to  the Co.,  hereinafter  called  the  "  Company,"  for  the  grant  hy  them  of  this  i>ol. 

And  whereas  the  said  employer  has  delivered  to  the  Co.  certain  statements  and  a  declaration,  settinip 
forth,  among  other  things,  the  duties  and  remuneration  of  the  said  emploved,  the  moneys  to  be 
entrusted  to  him,  and  the  checks  to  be  kept  upon  his  accounts,  and  hatn  consented  that  such 
declaration,  and  each  and  every  the  statements  therein  referred  to  or  contained,  shall  form  the  basis 
of  the  contract  hereinafter  expressed  to  be  made. 

And  whereas  there  has  been  paid  to  the  C'u.  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  margin  hereof,  and  designated 
Prcm.,  as  a  prcm.  for  one  year  from  the  date  hereof. 

Now  it  is  hereby  agreed  and  declared  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  memorandum  and  art. 
of  asso.  of  the  said  co.,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  herem  contained  which  shall  be  conditions 
precedent  to  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  said  employer  to  reoover  under  this  pol.  during  one  year  from 
the  date  hereof,  and  during  any  vear  thereafter  in  respect  of  which  the  co.  shall  consent  to  accept, 
and  the  employer  shall  pay  on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  the  aforesaid  prem..  the  co.  shall,  at  the 
expiration  of  three  months  next  after  proof  satisfacturv  to  the  directors  of  the  loss  hereinafter 
mentioned  has  been  given  to  the  co.,  make  good  and  reimourse  to  the  employer  to  the  extent  of  the 
sum  designated  in  the  margin  hereof  as  the  amount  guaranieed  ^n^  no  further,  such  pecuniary  loss 
sustained  by  the  employer  by  reason  of  any  fraud  or  dishonesty  of  the  employed  in  connexion  with  the 
duties  hereinbefore  referred  to  as  shall  amount  to  emlK'zzlement  of  money,  and  be  committed  and 
discovered  during  the  continuance  of  this  pol.,  and  within  three  months  from  the  death,  dismissal  or 
retirement  of  the  employed. 

Provided,  that  on  the  discovery  of  any  fraud  or  defalcation,  the  employer  shall  immediately  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  co.,  and  any  claim  made  in  respect  of  this  pol.  shall  be  in  writing,  addressed  to 
the  co.'s  chief  offices  in  Lond.,  within  three  months  after  such  discovery;  and  the  co.  shall  be  entitled 
to  call  for,  at  the  employer's  expense,  such  reasonable  particulars  and  proofs  of  the  correctness  of 
such  claim  and  of  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  at  the  time  of  effecting  or  deemed  to  be 
made  at  any  renewal  of  this  pol.,  as  the  directors  for  the  time  being  may  require,  and  to  have  the 
same,  or  any  of  them,  verified  by  statutory  declaration.  And  no  more  than  one  claim,  and  that  only 
in  respect  of  acts  or  defaults  committed  within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  by  the  co. 
of  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  under  this  pol.,  which,  upon  the  making  of  such  claim,  shall 
wholly  cease  and  determine,  and  shall  be  given  up  discharged  on  the  pa>'ment  of  such  claim.  And 
this  pol.  is  granted  on  the  condition  that  the  bus.  of  the  employer  shall  continue  to  be  conducted  and 
the  uuties  and  remuneration  of  the  employed  shall  remain  m  every  particular  in  accordance  with  the 
statements,  and  each  of  them,  and  declaration  hereinbefore  referred  to,  and  if  during  the  continuance 
of  this  pol.  any  circumstance  shall  occur  or  change  be  made,  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  makinf^ 
the  actual  facts  differ  from  such  statements  or  any  of  them^  without  notice  thereof  being  given  to  the 
CO.  at  its  chief  office,  and  the  consent  or  approval  in  writing  of  the  co.  being  obtained,  or  if  any 
suppression  or  mis-statement  be  made  at  the  time  of  payment  of  the  first  or  any  subsequent  prem., 
this  pul.  shall  be  void,  and  all  prems.  paid  thereon  forfeited  to  the  co. 

Piovided,  that  the  employer  shall,  it  and  when  required  by  the  co.,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  co.,  if 
a  conviction  be  obtained,  use  all  diligence  in  prosecuting  the  employed  to  conviction  for  any  fraud  or 
dishonesty,  as  aforesaid,  which  he  shall  have  committed,  and  in  consequence  of  which  a  claim  shall 
have  been  made  under  this  pol.,  and  shall,  at  the  co.'s  expense,  give  all  information  and  assistance  to 
enable  the  co.  to  sue  for  and  obtain  reimbursement  by  the  employed  or  by  his  estate,  of  any  moneys 
which  the  co.  shall  have  become  liable  to  pay. 

I'rovided  lastly,  that  if  the  employer  shall  at  the  time  of  the  granting  this  pol.,  or  any  time  thereafter, 
be  guaranteed  or  hold  any  securities  against  loss  covered  by  this  pol.,  the  co.  shall  only  be  liable  to 
make  good  any  loss  covered  by  this  pol.  rateably  and  with  just  proportion,  taking  into  account  the 
value  of  suih  security,  and  if  any  difference  shall  arise  as  to  the  amount  payable  under  this  pol.,  the 
same  shall  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  in  any  such  arbitration  full  effect  shall  be  given  to  the 
*'  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,"  relating  to  arbitration.    In  witness,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  form  of  pol.  has  no  conditions  indorsed  upon  it  When 
special  circumstances  call  for  conditions,  they  have  to  be  framed  in  regard  to  those 
circumstances. 

The  forms  are  not  yet  complete.  We  have  still  the  usual  "Agreement  for  Indemnity" 
civen  by  the  **  Employed"  to  the  Co.;  and  which  is  generally  in  some  such  form  as  the 
following :  • 

Agreement  between  the  undersigned  (hereinafter  called  the  "  Employed  ")  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
CO.  (hereinafter  called  the  "  Company  "),  of  the  other  part. 

1.  The  CO.  having  issued  a  pol.  or  agreement  gu.-irantecmg  certain  persons  therein  named  against 
loss  from  certain  acts  or  defaults  by  the  said  employed  as  therein  specified,  the  employed  hereby 
agrees  to  repay  to  the  co.  all  moneys  paid  under  the  said  pol.  or  agreement,  or  any  other  pol.  or 
agreement  hereafter  to  be  g^ven  by  the  co.  to  guarantee  the  fidelity  of  the  said  employed,  together 
with  all  losses,  damages,  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  (if  any)  which  the  co.  shall  in  any  way  incur,  be 
put  to,  or  pay  in  conscHjuence  of  such  pol.  or  policies,  and  to  indemnify  the  co.  against  all  loss, 
damage,  and  expense  whatever,  caused,  sustainea,  or  incurred  in  consequence  of  any  such  guarantee 
now  or  hereafter  to  be  given. 

2.  In  case  the  co.  shall  receive  notice  of  any  claim  intended  to  be  made  under  any  such  pol.  of 
agreement,  the  co.  may  at  any  time  thereafter,  and  without  notice,  take  possession  of  any  money, 
property,  or  effects  which  the  co.  may  find  belonging  to  the  employed,  and  enter  into  any  house, 
apartment,  rooms,  or  other  premises,  wherein  or  upon  which  any  money  or  property  belonging  to  him 
may  then  happen,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  ;  and  if  necessary  to  break  into  any  such  house,  apart> 
ment,  or  other  premises,  and  eitner  to  remain  therein,  or  to  remove  such  money  or  property,  and  to 
hold  the  same  as  security  against  such  claim.  And  in  case  the  co.  shall  make  any  payment  under 
any  such  pol.  or  agreement,  the  co.  may  apply  any  such  money,  and  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  such 
property  as  it  shall  deem  best  for  its  own  reimbursement  of  the  amount  of  the  payment,  ana  of  all  costs, 
charges,  and  expenses  paid  or  incurred  in  investigating  or  resisting  the  claim,  and  of  seizing,  keeping, 
and  selling  the  said  goods,  chattels,  property,  and  effects,  or  incident  thereto,  or  otherwise. 

3.  An  indorsement  on  any  pol.  or  agreement  so  given,  stating  the  amount  paid  by  the  co.  there- 
under, shall  be  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  amount  of  the  payment,  and  that  the  co.  was  liable 
thereto  and  has  duly  paid  the  same ;  and  in  all  cases  wherein  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  any  notice 
to  the  employed,  such  notice  shall  be  deemed  to  be  properly  given  if  sent  by  post,  addressed  to  him  at 
his  place  of  abode  mentioned  below,  or  in  case  he  shall  have  notified  to  the  co.  a  change  of  his  place 
of  abode,  at  the  place  of  abode  so  notified. 

4.  The  employed  hereby  indemnifies  the  co.  against  all  consequences  of  acting  under  this  agree- 
ment, and  agrees  to  do  and  excute  any  deed  or  thing  as  maj"  be  necessary,  in  order  more  effectually  to 
give  to  the  co.  such  rights  and  powers,  or  any  of  them,  as  arc  herein  expressed  to  be  given. 
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It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing — which,  as  we  have  said,  relate  only  to  the  ordinary  form 
of  fidelity  guarantee — that  the  Co.  relies  upon  the  representations  of  the  parties  ;  and 
the  observance  of  perfect  good  faith  on  their  part  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  contract.     A  misrepresentation  of  any  material  fact,  which  if  known  to  the 
Co.  might  have  jirevented  it  from  undertaking  the  risk,  will  render  the  suretiship  contract 
invalid.      But  the  non-communication  of  material  facts  (where  not  falling  within  the 
scope  of  the  questions  of  the  proposal)  does  not  render  the  pol.  void,  as  in  the  contract  of 
Life  Ins.    This  has  been  the  ruling  in  regard  to  suretiship  contracts  under  the  general  law. 
But  the  principle  of  good  faith  not  only  applies  to  the  inception  of  the  contract,  but  to 
its  continuance — that  is,  to  all  the  sul^secjuent  transactions  contemplated  by  the  contract 
The  relative  positions  of  the  parties  must  be  preserved.    Any  act  on  the  part  of  the 
employer  which  has  the  effect  of  altering  the  position  of  the  surety  will  discharge  the 
latter.     For  instance,  the  concealment  by  the  employer  of  an  embezzlement  would 
discharge  the  Co.     The  employer  too,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  recover,   must  have 
performed  his  own  part  of  the  contract.    Thus  in  a  case  where  a  man  put  his  son 
apprentice,  and  gave  a  bond  for  his  fidelity,  and  his  employer  covenanted  that  he  would 
settle  the  cash-book  every  month  :  on  an  embezzlement  occurring,  and  it  appearing  that 
the  employer  had  neglected  to  settle  the  cash,  it  was  fuld^  that  the  father  should  be 
relieved  from  so  much  as  was  embezzled  after  the  first  month.     [Montague  v.  Tidcombe, 
2  Vem.]    In  this  case  a  separate  covenant  was  entered  into  ;  but  the  effect  would  be  the 
same  if  there  was  a  distinct  contract  or  warranty  that  a  particular  course  should  be  pur- 
sued ;  although  it  would  be  otherwise  where  there  was  no  warranty  or  agreement,  but  a  mere 
representation  of  the  usual  practice  or  intention  of  the  employer  ;  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
case  o{  Ben  ham  v.  United  Guarantee  and  Life^  in  the  preceding  art.  under  date  1852. 

Upon  a  bond  conditioned  for  the  faithful  service  of  a  person  as  clerk,  the  surety  may 
be  liable  for  complicity  by  a  clerk  in  the  default  of  another,  notwithstanding  there  may 
have  been  no  misapplication  of  moneys  by  him  in  his  own  favour.  Thus  where  the 
cashier  of  a  railway  suffered  moneys  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  booking  clerks,  making 
up  moneys  on  one  day  by  appropriating  to  it  moneys  received  on  the  following  day,  the 
sureties  were  held  liable.  [London  and  Brighton  South- Coast  Railway  y,  Goodwin^  3  Exch. 
736.]  Gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  clerk  will  occasion  a  similar  liability.  Where 
the  contract  is  in  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  for  money  actually  becoming  due  from  the 
employed,  the  case  is  different ;  this  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Walker  v.  Brit.  Guar* 
Asso.  in  the  preceding  art.  under  date  1852. 

The  sureties  will  only  be  liable  for  the  default  of  the  employed  in  the  due  performance 
of  the  bus.  to  which  their  guarantee  contract  relates.  Should  there  be  any  ambiguity  in 
the  words  of  the  guarantee,  they  will,  as  in  the  case  of  other  written  instruments,  be 
construed  more  strictly  against  the  guarantor  ;  but  the  obligation  itself  is  to  be  construed 
strictly,  and  not  extended  to  any  other  subject,  to  any  other  person,  nor  to  any  other 
period  of  time  than  is  expressed  or  necessarily  included  in  it. 

The  preceding,  which  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  law  of  suretiship,  is  always  subject  to  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  pol.  issued  ;  and  as  these  conditions  differ  in  the  different  cos.. 
It  will  be  seen  that  correct  conclusions  regarding  any  given  contract  can  only  be  formed 
upon  a  careful  pentsal  of  the  contract  itself. 

The  premiums  already  quoted  in  connexion  with  the  classes  of  bus.  undertaken  must 
be  regarded  as  approximate  only.  The  experience  of  the  manager  and  of  the  directors  in 
course  of  time  furnishes  means  for  more  minute  adjustment  of  the  prems.,  as  also  for  the 
total  exclusion  of  risks  offered.  When  security  of  any  tangible  kind  is  offered  to  the  Co., 
considerable  reductions  may  be  made.  **  Length  of  service,  position,  and  means,"  are 
all  circumstances  of  importance  to  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  rates. 

Various  improvements  and  expansions  have  been  introduced  into  the  bus.  Thus  where 
it  is  still  the  rule  to  require  private  sureties,  the  fidelity  cos.  will  issue  bonds  indemnify- 
ing the  sureties,  so  as  to  relieve  them  from  all  liability  whatever. 

Then  the  Lond.  Guar,  and  Accident  Co.  grant  "floating  pol.**  covering  a  staff  of 
clerks  of  any  number  over  5,  to  the  amount  agreed  on,  say  ^^500,  ji^iooo,  or  ^20CX).  The 
prospectus  says : 

The  experience  of  the  Lond.  Guarantee  and  Accident  Co.  with  largo  staffs,  such  as  the  Post  Office 
and  other  Gov.  Departments,  railways,  and  large  commercial  firms,  confirmed  by  that  of  the  several 
mutual  funds  now  in  existence,  has  induced  the  directors  to  modifjr  the  old  practice  hitherto  followed. 
The  troublesome  sjrstem  of  individual  contracts,  long  lists  of  questions,  ana  personal  inquiries  will  be 
abandoned  in  such  cases,  and  a  new  form  of  contract  adopted  under  the  title  of  a  ^  floating  pol."  .    . 

This  pol.  will  cover  an^  number  of  defaults  that  may  arise  during  any  year  of  its  currency  up  to  the 
tiill  amount  insured,  or,  if  it  be  preferredj  the 
pol.  will  be  indorsed,  assigning  the  limit  of 
loss  to  each  particular  clerk  at  say  ;^ioo  or 
>^2oo,  or  more,  according  to  his  position  and 
responsibilities. 

To  effect  a  floating  pol.  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  for  the  employer  (in  the  case  of  a 
public  CO.,  the  manager  or  other  appointed 
officer)  to  state  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  c^lerks^  their  duties,  and  the  general  system 
of  the  office,  in  reference  to  money,  receipts, 
and  payments.    In  the  event  of  changes  in  a 


Staff  not 

exce«d- 

in^f  in 

number. 

Ann.  Prem.  for  a  Floating  PoL  of— 

iCSOO. 

jCiooo. 

;{;2000. 

5 
10 

15 
20 

£     S'    d. 

12      ZO     0 

17    ZO    0 

22      10     0 
27     ZO     0 

£    s.  d. 
20    0    0 
30    0    0 
40    0    0 
50   0   0 

£    s.    d. 
37     10    0 
56      5    0 
75      0    0 
95      0    0 
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staff,  the  name  of  the  new  member  may  be  added,  and  the  total  number  covered  by  the  pol.  may 
be  increased  on  payment  of  theproportionato  prem.    The  prems.  for  floating  pol.  are  as  above. 

These  pol.  apply  only  to  staflfs  ot  clerks  or  others  engaged  in  an  office  under  the  control  of  a 
principal  or  a  superior.    Application  should  be  made  to  the  head  oflice  of  the  Co. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  Bunyon,  in  his  La7v  of  Life  Assii.  1868,  is  under  the  impression, 
from  the  stringent  nature  of  "securities  to  the  Crown,"  that  the  real  estate  of  share- 
holders in  fidelity  ins.  cos.  not  incorporated  is  afTected  with  liability  beyond  that 
arising  in  their  simple  character  of  shareholders  in  any  such  co.  We  venture  to  think 
tliis  can  hardly  be  so  in  the  case  of  cos.  regis,  with  "limited  liability  "  under  the  Cos. 
Acts  of  1862  and  1867.  Nor  can  it  be  so  in  regard  to  cos.  complying  with  the  conditions 
of  the  Act  of  1867 — the  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  108,  already  recited  in  the  preceding  art.  Notice 
of  a  bill  which  will  repeal  this  Act  is  now  before  Pari.,  and  attention  should  be  g^ven 
to  this  point  in  framing  the  new  measure. 
FIDELITY  AND  Life  Ins.  combined. — In  our  history  of  Fidelity  Ins.  we  have  shown 
that  the  idea  of  combining  these  two  classes  of  bus.  occurred  at  a  very  early  period  afler 
the  practice  of  Fidelity  Ins.  had  become  estab.  The  scheme  took  this  form  :  In  the 
prems.  charged  for  life  ins.  there  is  a  margin  for  expenses  and  contingencies  :  let  a  portion 
of  this  margin  be  applied  towards  covering  the  risk  of  fidelity  ins.  so  that  a  life  pol.  for 
;£■  500  payable  at  death  shall  during  life  form  also  a  fidelity  contract  for  a  like  amount, 
or  for  a  lesser  or  greater  sum.  The  prem.  to  be  charged  will  be  something  greater  than 
the  ordinary  life  prem. ;  but  less  than  the  life  prem.  and  fidelity  prem.  separately  paid. 
At  each  division  of  surplus,  the  future  joint  prem.  to  be  reduced  by  the  measure  of  profit 
resulting  from  the  two  branches  of  the  bus.  In  the  event  of  claim  for  breach  of  fidelity, 
the  interest  in  the  life  pol.  to  lapse. 

Separate  proposal  and  reference  forms  were  to  be  filled  up,  and  separate  j>oI.  issued. 

The  objections  to  or  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  bus.  were  several:  i.  The  fidelity 
references  may  be  good  ;  but  the  life  uninsurable  ;  or  vice  versa,  2.  Inefficient  selection 
in  either  branch  w  ill  damage  the  finances,  and  therefore  weaken  the  security  of  the  asso. 
3.  A  portion  of  the  expected  surplus  is  appropriated  by  anticipation  to  one  class  of  poL- 
holders,  before  even  the  existence  of  any  profits  can  be  known.  This  would  be  less 
objectionable  if  all  the  pol. -holders  were  precisely  on  the  same  footing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  contended  that  a  man  who  goes  on  paying  a  fidelity 
ins.  prem.  for  a  scries  of  years,  with  a  conscientious  knowledge  that  in  his  case  the  ins. 
was  never  necessary,  feels  that  he  has  paid,  and  is  paying  away  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  without  receiving  any  personal  advantage  for  it  ;  but  when  it  is  made  a  means  of 
sustaining  a  life  pol.,  and  therefore  of  providing  for  those  dependent  on  him  in  the  future, 
all  such  feeling  is  removed  :  and  he  cheerfully  continues  a  contract  which  must  be  of 
value  some  day. 

The  first  Co.  which  undertook  to  issue  these  combined  insurances  was  the  United 
Guarauttc  and  Life,  founded  1849.  The  principle  of  combining  these  risks  was  said  to 
have  had  the  approval  of  Prof.  De  Morgan.  Mr.  Edward  Rylcy  constructed  the  T.  for 
the  Co.  No  uniform  rate  p.c.  for  the  combined  risk  was  pub.  The  scales  of  prem. 
put  forward  in  the  prosp.  were  in  nature  of  examples  ;  and  by  their  obscurity  appeared  to 
betray  a  want  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  promoters.     Here  is  an  example  : 

A  pol.  of  guar,  of  £\QOQ  for  which  the  prem.  required  by  a  guar.  so.  would  be  2Qf. 
p.c.  may  be  obtained  from  this  Co.  in  combination  with  a  life  pol.  for  ;f  500  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  following  ann.  prem. : 


Age. 

Amount  of  pol. 

Description  of  risk. 

Prems. 

for  both. 

Ann.  saving  over  that 
charged  by  separate  Cos. 

20 
40 

jf  1000 

500 

;f  1000 

i^iooo 

500 

Guarantee        ) 
Life                  J 
Guarantee        ( 
Life                  \ 
Guarantee        5 
Life                  \ 

18 
22 

s,      d. 
10    4 

8  4 

9  I 

£    s.    d. 
469 

492 

406 

For  a  person  aged  35  a  life  pol.  for  ;f  1000  and  a  fidelity  pol.  for  ;f  1000  (rate  20*. 
p.c.)  on  combined  plan  was  granted  for  an  ann.  prem.  of  ^"32  15J.  lid.  ;  while  the 
charges  for  like  pol.  uncombined  would  have  been:  life  pol.  ;^28  17J.  6d.;  fid.  pol. 
£  10  ;  total,  ^'38  17J.  6d. — showing  a  saving  of  £6  is.  yd.  p.  ann.,  with  parti,  in  three- 
fifths  of  the  profits  auinquennially.  Endowment  life  pol.,  and  deferred  annu.  might 
be  combined  with  fidelity  ins.  The  Co.  transacted  but  a  small  bus.,  and  in  1854 
was  united  with  the  People's  Proz'ident,  which  we  believe  did  not  continue  to  issue  com- 
binetl  pol. 

Mr.  Arthur  Scratchley,  M.A.,  in  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Life  Assm^^  etc.,  preface 
dated  August,  1866,  says  : 

A  pure  guar.  so.  is  argued  to  be  defective  in  one  respect :  that  it  does  not  tend,  as  is  the  case  with 
pHvatc  suretiship,  to  discourafjc  dishonesty  in  the  employed.  Persons,  it  is  said,  who  would  shrink 
Irum  the  commission  of  a  dishonest  act  when  their  misconduct  would  bring  disgrace  upon  friends  and 
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relations,  would  care  but  little  as  to  the  pecuniary  loss  inflicted  on  a  so.  The  unum  of  L,  voiih  Fid. 
Assu.t  if  it  does  not  furnish  a  perfect  remedy  to  thii  defect ^  is  considered  to  diminish  it.  The  pol.  of 
assu.,  when  conjoined  with  that  of  g^uar.,  is  made  payable  on  the  death  of  the  assu.,  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  he  remain  honest  during  life.  The  add.  expense  of  the  L.  pol.  is  comparatively  trifling;,  as 
two  risks  dependent  on  each  other  can  always  be  assu.  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  when  taken  separately. 
When  a  man  takes  out  a  L.  pol.,  ho  is  usually  anxious  to  keep  it  on  foot  for  the  sake  of  his  tamily,  or 
for  other  purposes,  and  will  not  readily  do  that  which  jeopardises  its  forfeiture.  The  union  of  L.  with 
Guar.  Assu.  therefore  operates  as  a  check  to  dishonesty,  and  gives  add.  security  to  employers  by  the 
contingent  self-interest  involved  in  the  pol.  of  L.  assu.  on  the  part  of  the  employed. 

The  later  Cos.  which  have  issued  combined  Life  and  Fidelity  pol.  we  believe  are  all 
distinguished  in  our  hist,  of  Fidelity  Ins,    They  present  no  new  features. 

In  the  case  where  it  is  a  condition  of  the  pol.  that  the  life  portion  of  the  risk  shall 
absolutely  cease  on  any  claim  arising  under  the  fidelity  portion  of  the  risk  (as  Mr. 
Scratchley  has  assumed),  no  great  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise  :  for  if  the  life  pol.  be 
deposited  as  distinct  from  the  fidelity  pol.,  it  carries  notice  of  its  possible  forfeiture  as 
part  and  parcel  of  itself.  But  where  the  pol.  is  so  firamed  as  to  create  but  a  lien  on  the 
sum  insured  at  death  as  against  any  sum  paid  under  the  fidelity  branch,  the  case  becomes 
far  more  complicated.  The  office  must  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  the  gross 
sum  insured.  It  might  otherwise  happen,  in  the  event  of  the  insured  dying  a 
defaulter  in  a  fiduciary  respect,  that  the  Co.  would  be  called  upon  to  pay  under  lK)th 
branches  of  the  ins.  simultaneously.  The  contract  must  explicitly  provide  against  such 
casualties. 

In  regard  to  surrender  values  too,  care  must  be  taken.  The  life  portion  of  a  combined 
pol.  must  not  be  liable  to  surrender  while  the  fidelity  portion  of  the  risk  is  still  running. 
And  whenever  a  surrender  value  is  given,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  original  reduction  in 
the  rate :  unless  indeed  the  surplus  shall  have  been  found  fully  to  justify  the  original 
reduction. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  contract  of  fidelity  and  life  ins.  combined  is  one  re- 

auiring  the  most  grave  care  and  consideration,  from  many  points  of  view  ;  and  it  may  be 
lat  these  difficulties  (which  the  original  proposer  of  the  scheme  appears  to  have  had  no 
conception  oQ  have  prevented  the  combination  from  becoming  at  idl  general  in  practice. 

FIDUCIARY.— One  who  holds  anything  in  trust. 

FIEF  (from  the  'LAWvifeoduni). — The  French  designation  for  an  estate  in  lands  held  of  a 
feudal  superior.  In  English  law  language,  a  fee  ;  also  termed  a  feud  by  writers  on 
feudal  jurisprudence. 

FIELD,  John,  Jun.,  was  Sec.  oi Lond,  Annu,  So,  for  the  Benefit  of  Widows  in  1820. 

FIERY  Spots. — The  popular  name  for  erythema  chronicum,  characterized  by  the  appearance 
of  red  patches  on  the  face. 

FIGURATE  Numbers. — In  Arithmetic,  a  series  of  numbers  derived  from  an  ordinary 
arithmetical  progression,  by  a  certain  uniform  law. 

FIGURE-Head. — The  figure,  statue,  or  bust  representing  the  subject  of  a  ship's  name,  or 
the  projecting  part  of  the  prow,  above  the  cut-water.     Now  very  usually  dispensed  with. 

FIJI. — As  British  ins.  offices  will  prob.  soon  be  estab.  agencies,  or  granting  permits  for 
residence,  in  our  newest  acquired  possession  [annexed  1874],  the  following  details  regarding 
her  V.  statistics  may  be  interesting.  They  are  drawn  from  a  Rep.  compiled  by  Staff- 
Surgeon  Messer,  from  information  collected  in  1873  and  1874,  and  forwarded  to  the 
Colonial  Office. 

He  estimates  the  white  pop.  of  the  islands  at  2000,  about  1700  of  them  being 
British  subjects,  mostly  either  of  Australian  birth  or  long  resident  there,  and  who  have 
been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  different  climates  and  have  undergone  hardships.  Not 
a  few  have  led  wild  and  reckless  lives,  bringing  to  Fiji  but  the  wreck  of  their  original 
selves.  But  there  are,  he  says,  numbers  of  fine,  strong,  well-grown  men.  The  climate 
of  the  Fiji  Islands  is  strictly  tropical,  the  hot  moist  season  extending  from  November  to 
April,  and  the  cool  dry  season  from  May  to  October ;  but  strong  trade  winds  and  the 
insular  arrangement  of  the  land  have  a  powerful  influence  in  moderating  the  temperature, 
and  materially  check  the  spread  of  disease  and  prevent  the  accumulation  of  poisonous 
miasmata  arising  from  the  enormous  quantity  of  decaying  vegetable  matter.  Zymotic 
diseases,  such  as  smallpox  and  fever,  arc  as  yet  nearly  unknown  in  Fiji ;  and  periodic 
diseases,  such  as  ague  and  remittent  fever,  which  owe  their  origin  to  malaria,  are,  strange 
to  say,  vary  rare,  if  not  altogether  wanting.  The  native  race  is  chaste,  and  venereal 
disease  is  at  present  almost  unknown.  In  no  part  of  the  group  did  Dr.  Messer  hear  of 
any  death  from  sunstroke,  although  roost  of  the  Europeans  work  the  whole  day  in  the 
open  air  exposed  to  a  tropical  sun,  wearing  only  an  ordinary  straw  hat  and  puggery,  or 
occasionally  a  pith  helmet.  Throughout  most  of  the  year  the  breeze  keeps  the  air  in 
motion,  and  produces  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  decreasing  its  tempera- 
ture. Asthma  and  bronchitis,  however,  are  very  common  among  the  natives,  and  at 
certain  seasons  very  fatal  to  the  old  and  the  very  young.  Of  the  prevalence  of  delirium 
tremens  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence.  The  natives  maintain  that  "  kava  drinking "  is 
useful  and  healthy.  It  soothes  somewhat  like  opium,  and  is  a  warm  aromatic  stomachic 
drink  ;  but  it  is  evidently  hurtful  when  taken  to  the  extent  to  which  many  white  people 
indulge  in  it.  Dr.  Messer  says :  "  Dysentery  is  the  only  disease  which  Europeans  have 
to  fear  in  Fiji  and  to  guard  against,  as  can  generally  be  done  by  observing  a  few  simple 
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precautions.  This  is  saying  more  for  the  climate  and  health  of  these  islands  than  can  be 
said  of  almost  any  other  climate  or  country  in  the  world,  and  certainly  of  those  in  cor- 
responding latitudes." 

Another  and  later  correspondent  says  :  The  white  pop.  of  Fiji  is  stated  to  be  2000. 
But  I  feel  pretty  certain  it  is  over-estimated.  Say  it  is  1200,  and  I  think  you  will  have 
the  maximum.  The  native  pop.  has  also  been  largely  exaggerated.  It  has  been  put 
down  at  150,000,  while  I  am  sure  it  has  never  been  more  than  So, 000  or  90,000  ;  and 
now  I  do  not  believe  it  is  more  than  60,000  or  70,000. 

In  1875  *  severe  outbreak  of  measles  occurred  (contracted  by  one  of  the  leading  chiefs 
while  on  a  visit  to  Sydney).  It  spread  over  all  the  larger  and  smaller  islands  of  the 
group  with  frightful  rapidity.  In  the  mountains  of  Viti  and  Vanua  Levu  it  annihilated 
whole  tribes.  The  Windward  Islands  were  decimated  ;  and  it  was  confidently  estimated 
that  when  the  disease  should  have  worn  itself  out,  fully  one-third  of  the  native  pop.  would 
have  disappeared.  At  least  20,000  have  died. 
FILIPOWSki,  Herschel  E.,  F.R.S.,  Mathematician  and  Linguist.— In  the  latter 
capacity  he  held  a  foremost  place.  lie  was  conversant  with  the  Polish,  Russian,  Latin, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  Chinese  languages ;  and  it  was  one  of 
his  ideas  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  a  universal  language  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Filipowski  was  a  native  of  Poland,  and  was  bom  in  181 7.  He  gave  early  promise 
of  attaining  an  eminent  position  in  the  world  of  science,  and  this  promise  was  to  some  ex- 
tent borne  out  in  after-life.  While  quite  young,  he  pub.  An  Almanack  for  100  Years^ 
both  in  the  Polish  and  Russian  languages.  Circumstances  arose  by  which,  in  1 840,  he 
was  led  to  visit  England,  where  he  received  an  apix)intment  in  one  of  the  public  schools 
as  a  teacher  of  the  Oriental  languages,  which  position  he  held  for  about  a  year.  Subse- 
quently he  became  connected  with  the  Colonial  and  Standard  L.  Offices  of  Edin.,  as 
assistant  computer,  for  which  his  peculiar  knowledge  was  well  adapted.  We  believe  he 
occupied  this  post  for  about  eight  years.  He  was  Act.  of  the  Mercantile^  Professional, 
and  Gen.  L.  during  its  brief  career.  He  was  also  assistant  computer  in  the  Royal^  and 
aften^'ards  in  the  Briton. 

W^hile  in  Edin.  he  became  a  member  of  the  Hebrew  Antiquarian  So.,  in  connexion 
with  which  he  pub.  many  important  and  valuable  works  in  Hebrew. 

He  pub.  the  following  works  falling  within  our  subject  : — 

1849. — A  T.  of  Anti' Logarithms ^  containing  to  sez'cn  places  of  decimals  natural  num- 
bers ansivcring  to  all  Logarithms,  f^om  'oooi  to  '99999  ;  and  an  improz'ed  T.  of  Gauss* s 
JLogarithms^  by  which  may  be  found  the  Logarithm  to  the  sum  or  difference  oftioo  quantities 
whose  Logarithms  are  given.  Preceded  ly  an  in  fro.,  with  an  appendix  containing  a  T,  of 
Annu.Jor  "^  joint  lir'es,  at  3 /.f . — Carlisle.  2nd  ed.  revised  and  corrected  1851  ;  3rd, 
1861.  **  All  that  could  be  wished  in  extent,  in  structure,  and  in  typography.  For  its 
extent  it  is  unique  among  modem  T." — De  Morgan. 

1853. — Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  in  the  preface  to  h\s  Actimrial  T,  Carlisle  "^  p.  e.  says  : 
**  I  cannot  conclude  without  referring  to  the  valuable  assistance  and  suggestions  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  H.  Filipowski,  not  only  in  the  lalx)ur  of  the  calculations,  but  in  the 
processes  employed.  I  mention  in  the  Ixxly  of  the  work  the  most  valuable  of  his 
suggestions,  but  I  take  this  further  opportunity  of  marking  my  appreciation  of  his  services." 

He  contributed  a  letter  to  vol.  iii.  of  Assu.  Mag.,  on  the  **  proper  expression  for  the 
amount  of  £,\  with  the  fractional  part  of  a  year's  int.'*  This  letter  is  answered  in  vol.  iv. 
p.  72.  The  rejoinder  of  Mr.  Filipowski  is  contained  in  vol.  iv.  p.  243,  and  a  postscript 
thereto,  p.  253. 

In  vol.  viii.  of  Assu.  Mag.  (1858)  there  is  a  letter  by  Mr.  Peter  Gray  :  "On  certain 
statements  pub.  by  Mr.  Filipowski.'* 

1857. — Napier^ s  Canon  of  Lj>garithms,  which  he  translated  from  the  I^tin  text ;  and 
he  included  in  it  a  T.  of  Hyj^erbolic  Logarithms  to  all  numbers  from  I  to  1201. 

1864-6. — He  edited  Batiys  Doctrine  of  L.  Annu.  and  Assu.,  "enlarged  from  the 
original  ed.,  with  a  variety  of  T.,*'  2  vols.  Their  appearance  and  utility  is  much  en- 
hanced by  the  substitution  of  the  modern  notation  for  the  clumsier  one  of  a  former  day. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  works  of  Baily  a;e  classical  in  the  science  of  L.  contingencies. 
The  multitudinous  forms  of  annu.,  rev.,  endow.,  survivorship,  etc,  etc.,  are  treated  with 
great  clearness  and  precision  in  the  first  volume ;  while  the  second  deals  in  a  similar 
manner  with  purely  monetary  interests  for  a  given  time  certain.  Both  volumes  are  en- 
livened by  examples  and  solutions. — Paterson. 

1865. — Key  to  Prems.  for  L.  Ins.  as  charged  by  all  L.  Assu.  Cos.  in  Gt.  Brit,  estab, 
previously  to  1865,  for  all  ages  between  20  and  60  to  insure  jCico  payable  at  death,  either 
with  or  without  profits.     This  was  afterwards  given  in  vol.  ii.  of  Uaily. 

1868. — He  commenced  the  pub.  of  the  Actuarial  Mag.,  a  T.  of  the  contents  of  which 
we  have  given  in  our  notice  of  that  pub.     It  never  attained  any  position  of  importance. 

Mr.  Filipowski's  typographical  knowledge  was  of  great  value  to  him  in  the  pub.  of  his 
scientific  works,  and  he  had  several  founts  of  type  at  his  own  home  by  whicn  he  could 
himself  sot  up  many  of  his  most  intricate  notations.  He  invented  a  fount  of  Hebrew 
type  with  points  attached  to  each  letter,  and  in  1862  a  Hebrew  and  English  Prayer  Hook 
was  printed  in  it.    Only  a  few  months  before  his  death  Mr.  Filipowski  completed  a 
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Hebrew  and  Roman  Almanack  from  the  year  i  a.d.  to  Perpetuity,  which  is,  we  believe, 
quite  a  novelty  in  its  way. 

In  May,  187 1,  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  in  the  Ins,  Record  r^arding  the 
mechanical  arrangements  of  T.  of  Logarithms. 
He  died  at  Brixton  13th  July,  1872,  aged  55. 

FILTH  Diseases. — Mr.  Simon,  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  his  2nd  Rep.  (new 
series),  1875,  ^^  ^^^  body,  gave  an  essay  bearing  the  distinctive  title  of  **  Filth  Diseases." 
He  first  explains  medically  the  poisonous  operations  of  filth,  next  illustrates  the  different 
ways  in  which  mismanagement  enables  the  poison  to  reach  us,  and  then  discusses  from 
beginning  to  end  the  means  and  appliances  of  filth-prevention. 

Under  the  first  head,  and  after  having  laid  down  the  two  general  propositions  that  the 
half-million  of  deaths  ann.  regis,  in  £ng.  are  more  numerous  by  about  125,000  than  they 
would  be  if  existiiig  knowledge  of  the  chief  causes  of  disease,  as  affecting  masses  of  pop., 
were  reasonably  well  applied  throughout  the  country,  and  that  the  influences  hostile  to 
life  are  operating  far  more  vehemently  in  some  localities  than  in  others,  Mr.  Simon  says 
that,  among  the  many  causes  which  affect  the  public  health  injuriously,  there  are  two 
gigantic  evils  which  stand  conspicuous  —first,  the  omission  (whether  through  neglect  or 
want  of  skill)  to  make  due  removal  of  refuse  matters,  solid  and  liquid,  from  inhabited 
places  ;  and,  secondly,  the  licence  which  is  permitted  to  cases  of  dangerous  infectious 
disease  to  scatter  abroad  the  seeds  of  their  infection.  In  a  very  large  number  of  instances 
immense  injury  arises  from  the  co-operation  of  these  two  evils,  by  reason  of  the  special 
fecilities  which  certain  forms  of  local  uncleanliness  provide  for  the  spreading  of  certain 
specific  infections.  The  influence  which  uncleanliness  exerts  in  this  way  makes  so  large 
an  addition  to  its  influence  in  other  ways  that,  in  total  power,  it  must  without  doubt  be 
reckoned  as  the  deadliest  of  our  present  removable  causes  of  disease.  In  stating  this  Mr. 
Simon  does  not  refer  to  uncleanliness  as  measured  by  any  high  standard,  but  only  to  such 
degrees  of  it  as  fall,  or  ought  to  fall,  within  the  designation  of  Filth  ;  to  d^rees  which,  in 
most  cases  obviously  and  in  others  under  but  slight  mask,  are  such  as  any  average  man 
or  woman  should  be  disgusted  at — such  as,  eminently,  the  presence  of  putrescent  refuse 
matter,  solid  and  fluid,  causing  nuisance  by  its  effluvia  and  soakage,  and  suggesting 
subject-matter  for  sewers  and  scavengering. 

Mr.  Simon  passes  on  to  say  that  the  excess  of  disease  in  filthy  places  is  not  always  due 
only  to  the  filtn,  and  he  enumerates  other  causes  which  may  be  in  conjoint  operation  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  these,  the  hurtfulness  of  the  filth  is  certain.  Its  mere  presence  apparently 
(apart  from  other  influences)  will  cause  the  infants  and  children  in  a  given  district  to  die 
at  twice,  or  thrice,  or  four  times  their  fair  standard  rate  of  mort  ;  and  this  disproportion, 
which  becomes  even  more  striking  when  the  chief  epidemics  of  childhood  are  left  out  of 
the  account,  seems  to  mark  the  young  lives  as  finer  tests  of  foul  air  than  are  the  elder  and 
perhaps  acclimatized  pop.  The  complete  identification  of  the  disease  produced  by  filth 
is  hindered  by  its  power  to  modify  or  aggravate  morbid  conditions  which  may  have  arisen 
from  other  causes  ;  but  of  the  maladies  distinctively  due  to  its  operation  the  most 
characteristic  are  the  diarrhoeal,  including  common  diarrhoea,  enteric  or  typhoid  fever, 
and  cholera.  The  argument  which  applies  to  the  discharges  of  cholera  and  enteric  fever, 
and  which  in  regard  of  them  rests  on  a  very  large  quantity  of  detailed  evidence,  seems  to 
extend  to  every  other  disease,  whether  *' common"  or  "specific,"  in  which  the  human 
intestinal  canal  is  the  seat  of  infected  changes,  and  to  every  general  infection  in  proportion 
as  it  infects  the  bowels  ;  so  that  it  seems  probable  that  air  and  water,  having  in  them  the 
taint  of  human  excrement,  must  often  carry  with  them,  wherever  they  pass,  the  seeds  of 
current  epidemic  diseases.  Besides  this  there  is  much  evidence  that  the  common  septic 
ferment,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  always  present  in  decomposing  organic  refuse,  so  modifies 
the  vital  condition  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  its  influences  as  to  render  them  especially 
prone  to  suffer  from  various  forms  of  blood-poisoning  or  ervsipelas ;  and  that  it  also  tends 
to  the  development  in  them  of  tuberculous  and  other  maladies,  which  may  then  be  in- 
definitely transmitted  by  inheritance  to  future  generations.-— Vide  Times  review  of  the 
Rep.    [Fevers.]    [Public  Health.] 

FINAL  Adjustment  of  Fire  Losses.— See  Fire  Losses,  Adjustment  of. 

FINANCE  OF  Life  Ins. — See  Life  Ins.  Finance. 

FINANCIAL  Ins.  Co.  Lim.,  **for  Fh^e,  Life^  and  Guarantee."— Founded  1864, 
with  an  authorized  cap.  of  ;£" 1, 000,000,  in  50,000  shares  of  £zo.  First  issue  25,000 
shares.     The  Co.  was  named  in  view  of  the  attention  then  being  paid  to  Finance  Cos. 

The  prosp.  said  the  Co.  was  estab.  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  benefits  of  L.,  F. 
and  Guar.  bus.  generally  throughout  Gt.  Brit.,  France,  Europe,  India,  the  Colonies,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  to  offer  greater  facilities  for  effecting  the  same  at  such 
reasonable  rates  as  experience  had  found  to  be  safe  and  practicable. 

In  1865  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  place  the  cap.  The  first  page  of  an  extended 
broadside  was  hlled  with  the  names  of  Directors  and  Officers  in  Eng. ,  and  of  Councils  of 
Administration  in  France,  Italy,  the  Mauritius ;  and  Lord  Maiden  was  the  Chairman  of 
the  Co.,  Mr.  Charles  C.  Green  the  Man.     The  prosp.  said: — .     .     .    . 

a.  L.  Assu,  has  made  rapid  progress  in  this  coantry  during^  the  last  20  3rears,  yet  at  the  present  time 
there  is  not  7  p.c.  of  the  pop^  assn.,  and  although  it  is  beginning  to  attract  lenoof  attention  in  France, 
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Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy,  yet  there  is  not  in  all  Europe  2  p.c.  of  the  pop.  asso. ;  there  is  therefore 
no  limit  to  the  vast  field  open  to  this  Co. ;  and  it  only  requires  care,  enerf^,  and  perseverance,  with 
careful  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  assu.,  to  obtain  a  business  unlimited  in  amount,  with  pro- 
portionate benefits  to  the  shareholders  and  the  public. 
3.  The  L.  pol.  of  this  Co.  are  indisputable.    I'elony  and  fraud  alone  excepted.    .    .    . 

5.  F.  Ins. — It  is  well  known  that  there  is  property  amounting  to  upwards  of  2000  millions  uninsured 
in  this  country  alone,  and  in  France  there  is  a  still  greater  amount  uninsured,  and  as  the  duty  on  F. 
Ins.  will  no  doubt  bo  shortly  taken  off,  or  reduced  to  \s.  p.c,  the  increase  in  this  bus.  will 
bo  vcr^  great,  and  offer  ample  and  profitable  employment  for  this  Co. 

6.  Guar. — There  are  only  two  olu-estab.  Guar.  Sos.  in  £ng.,  and  in  other  countries  there  is  no  inst. 
of  the  sort.  It  is,  therefore,  believ(;d  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the  Co.'s  operations  in  this  branch 
of  bus.,  viz.  Guaranteeing  Gov.  Contracts,  Gov.  Officials,  Receivers  in  Chancery,  and  of  rents, 
and  of  all  persons  requiring  security.    [Fidelity  Ins.1 

7.  The  influential  Councils  of  Administration  already  estab.  in  Paris,  Florence,  and  the  Mauritius, 
with  those  now  in  course  of  formation  in  the  chief  States  of  Europe,  will,  it  is  believed,  enable  this  Co. 
not  only  to  extend  the  bus.  of  L.  and  F.  Ins.,  but  also  place  it  in  a  position  to  negociate  concessions  of 
works  of  public  utility,  and  to  assist  States  and  individuals  in  the  development  of  their  resources,  by 
introducing  sound  and  beneficial  undertakings  to  capitalists  and  finance  cos.  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

Tlien  followed   the  usual  T.   of  the  par  and  present  value  of  shares  in  F.  Ins.  Cos. 

which  have  been,  successful,  followed  by  this  : 

zo.  These  plain  facts,  and  the  very  favourable  circumstances  under  which  this  Co.  has  been  estab., 
having  received  the  cordial  support  of  several  old-estab.  assu.  offices,  and  secured  the  services,  as 
Man.,  of  Mr.  Charles  C.  Green,  for  many  years  the  Man.  of  an  Assu.  Co.  in  the  City,  and  part  of  the 
cap.  having  been  subs.,  the  Directors  determined  some  months  since  to  commence  bus.,  and  thos 
practically  test  the  promises  of  support  made  from  so  many  quarters  before  bringing  the  Co.  before 
the  public  ;  and  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  they  have  received  1272  proposals,  amounting 
to  the  large  sum  of  ;^i,034,4ji,  as  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Co^  the  prems.  on  which  they  believe 
exceed  in  amount  the  first  year's  income  of  many  existing  Ins.  Offices  of  high  standing  and  respect- 
ability. Advantageous  arrangements  have  been  made  with  an  estab.  F.  Ins.  Co.  for  re-insuring  half 
their  risks,  by  which  nearly  600  pol.  will  at  once  bo  opened  by  the  Co.  in  that  department.  And  in 
order  still  further  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  Co.  and  take  advantage  of  the  offers  of  new  bos. 
received  from  various  quarters,  the  Directors  now  offer  the  remaining  shares  to  the  public,  beliovingit 
will  prove  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 

The  profits  of  the  Co.  were  (to  be)  apportioned  as  follows  :  All  those  on  the  gen.  bus. 
of  the  Co.,  and  5  p.c.  dividend  p.a.  to  proprietors,  with  one-fifth  of  quinquennial  surplus 
on  parti,  pol.     To  the  pol.-holders  the  remaining  four-fifths  of  the  latter. 

** Gentlemen  of  high  position"  were  forming  Councils  of  Administration  in  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 

In  1866  the  Co.  took  over  the  bus.  of  the  National  Standard  Life,  founded  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

In  Dec.  of  the  same  year  the  Co.  itself  was  ordered  to  be  wound  up — Messrs. 
C.  F.  Kemp  and  —  Dewey,  being  liq.  The  life  pol.  were  transferred  to  the  IVkittin^n^ 
which  however  did  not  undertake  any  other  liabilities. 

In  March,  1868,  the  whole  of  the  uncalled  cap.  on  the  subscribed  shares  was  called  up. 
The  affair  in  fact  proved  most  disastrous  to  nearly  all  concerned.  A  "final  dividend  " 
— which  we  believe  must  be  read  as  an  "only  dividend  " — ofSd,  in  the  £  was  declared 
in  June,  1875.  Mr.  William  Watson  Prole  was  one  of  the  regis,  promoters.  The  Count 
de  Higouse  was  Man.  in  Paris  ;  the  Count  de  Suiainecourt  in  the  Mauritius. 
FINANCIAL  Panics,  Effect  of,  o.n  Mort.— Careful  observers  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  the  effect  of  P'inancial  Panics  on  the  mort.  of  the  commercial  classes  is  as  serious 
as  the  effects  of  disease  epidemics  upon  the  lower  classes.  There  is  no  direct  means  of 
submitting  this  theory  to  the  test  of  statistical  verification.  There  is,  however,  an 
indirect  test  which  perhaps  under  all  circumstances  may  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  one, 
viz.  the  effect  of  such  disasters  upon  iftsitrcd  life.  It  may  be  that,  inasmuch  as  we  here 
only  reach  the  more  prudent  even  of  this  class,  the  results  will  not  show  the  full  force 
of  the  operation  in  view. 

The  only  statistics  available  for  this  limited  branch  of  the  inquiry  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  are  those  presented  by  Mr.  Whiting,  the  Act.  of  the  U,  S,  Life^  in  the  last  Rep. 
of  that  Co.,  who  there  examines  the  question  in  view  of  the  experience  of  his  Co.  during 
the  years  1857,  1861,  and  1874 — periods  of  financial  disaster  in  the  U.S. ;  and  these  show 
the  effect  on  new  bus.  as  well  as  on  mort. 

In  1858,  during  the  prostration  which  followed  the  crisis  of  the  previous  year,  the  death 
claims  increased  14  p.c,  and  the  new  bus.  fell  off  over  20  p.c. 

In  1 86 1,  following  the  decline  of  values  incident  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  new  bus.  fell  off  40  p.c,  and  the  mort.  increased  70  p.c  ! 

In  the  12  months  succeeding  the  panic  of  Sept.  1873,  the  new  bus.  dropped  some  20 
p.c,  and  the  payments  for  losses  by  death  showed  an  excess  of  40  p.c.  over  the  previous 
year. 

Mr.  Whiting  says  :  **  It  is  proper  to  remark  that  similar  violent  fluctuations  in  the  mort. 

of  the  Co.  do  not  occur  at  any  other  period  in  its  hist,  of  25  years ; "  and  adds  : 

It  would  seem  that  there  mieht  be  good  practical  grounds  to  account  for  the  theory  above  pro- 
pounded, in  the  fact  of  the  small  new  bus.  in  each  of  these  years  being  insuflicient  to  average  down 
the  mort.  by  the  introduction  of  freshly-selected  lives  ;  but  this  argument  is  partially,  if  not  wholly  set 
aside  by  the  fact  that  in  other  years  not  disturbed  by  panics,  when  the  amount  of  new  bus.  fluctuated 
very  widely,  the  mort.  was  scarcely  disturbed.  It  would  be  imprudent  to  rely  entirely  on  the  ex- 
perience of  a  sinele  co. ;  but  from  this  and  other  reasons  I  would  venture  to  sugeest  that  the  true 
solution  lies  in  tue  direction  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  nervous  functions  during  periods  of 
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intense  financial  cxcitemcnti  producing  disease  in  one  form  or  another  among  that  portion  of  the 
public  most  likely  to  be  ins.,  rather  than  from  anv  insufficiency  of  new  risks,  or  the  withdrawal  of 
the  best  of  old  risks,  from  financial  pressure.  It  would  be  very  interesting,  if  not  profitable,  if 
those  having  the  charge  of  the  necessary  data  in  other  cos.  would  come  forward  and  corroborate  or 
disprove  the  universality  of  the  foregoing  hypothesis.  [See  National  Calamities,  Influkncb  on 
Dbath  Rates.] 

FINANCIAL  Year.— The  financial  years  of  Ins.  Asso.  in  Gt.  Brit,  are  by  no  means  uniform 
as  to  the  particular  month  or  day  at  which  t)iey  close.  In  the  majority  of  instances  we 
think  it  may  be  said  they  do  not  run  with  the  ordinary  or  calendar  year,  dosing  on  31st 
Dec.  The  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870,  gives  (for  its  own  purposes)  the  following  definition  : 
'*  The  term  *  financial  year '  means  each  period  of  12  months  at  the  end  of  which  the  bal.  of 
the  accounts  of  the  Co.  is  struck,  or  if  no  such  bal.  is  struck,  then  each  period  of  12  months 
ending  with  the  31st  day  of  Dec.     [Agents'  Balances.] 

The  N.  Y.  Ins.  Law  (i 861)  gives  powers  to  all  Ins.  Offices  transacting  bus.  in  that 
State  to  fix  the  termination  of  their  financial  year  on  31st  Dec,  and  most  of  them  have 
done  so,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  preparing  their  returns  for  the  Ins.  Departments. 

We  think  uniformity  of  time  in  closing  the  accounts  of  cos.  might  well  be  enforced. 
Prob.  as  a  matter  of  office  convenience,  the  30th  June  would  be  more  preferable  than  the 
31st  Dec.,  bus.  being  usually  more  slack  in  the  summer  than  in  the  winter  in  Gt.  Brit. 

FINCH,  Dr.  Cuthbert,  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  in  1848  a  paper,  Viial  Statistics  of 
Calcutta.     [India.] 

FINCHINGFIELD  F.  Ins.  Asso. — This  appears  to  have  been  a  mut.  contribution  asso. 
founded  about  1804  by  a  body  of  influential  landowners  and  agriculturists  in  a  village  in 
Elssex.  Its  bus.  was  of  a  purely  local  character.  It  paid  in  duty  in  1805  £^2  or.  td. 
The  bus.  of  the  Asso.  was  in  1829  trans,  to  the  Sun, 

FINE  Arts,  Ins.  applied  to  the. — In  1872  a  scheme  was  propounded,  to  be  called  the 
Artistic  Ins.  Trusty  **  for  the  purpose  of  indemnifying  artists  in  every  branch  of  the  Arts 
for  loss  sustained  by  them  from  accident  of  any  kind  that  may  happen  to  works  of  art 
lent  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition.''-  The  project  did  not  go  forward.  A  full  outline  of 
the  scheme  will  appear  in  our  Supplement  under  Ariistic  Ins.  Trust. 

FINE  OF  Lands. — In  Law,  a  species  of  fictitious  conveyance  or  record  for  the  settling  and 
securing  lands  and  tenements ;  now  by  Stat.  3  &  4  \Vm.  IV.  c  74  (1833),  rendered 
obsolete. 

FINES  IN  Copyhold. — A  sum  of  money  payable  by  custom  to  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
There  are  3  classes  of  fines  :  (i)  those  due  on  the  change  of  the  lord  ;  (2)  those  on  the 
change  of  the  tenant ;  (3]  those  for  a  licence  to  empower  the  tenant  to  do  certain  acts. 
When  the  fine  is  due  on  the  change  of  the  lord,  such  change  must  be  the  act  of  God,  and 
not  in  consequence  of  any  act  of  the  party.  It  can,  therefore,  only  be  claimed  on  the 
death  of  the  lord.  When  it  is  due  on  the  change  of  the  tenant,  it  matters  not  whether 
that  change  Is  effected  by  the  act  of  God,  or  by  the  tenant's  own  act.  Whenever  the 
tenancy  is  changed,  a  fine  is  payable.  Those  fines  which  are  due  on  licences  by  the  lord, 
to  empower  the  tenant  to  do  certain  acts,  as  to  demise,  etc.,  are  rare.  There  must  be 
a  special  custom  to  support  such  fine,  for  by  general  custom  fines  are  only  payable  on 
admissions. 

Upon  every  admittance  to  copyholds  a  fine  is  due  from  the  new  tenant  to  the  lord,  unless 
there  be  a  special  custom  to  the  contrary.  The  fine  may  be  either  certain^  or  arbitrary. 
Where  certain,  it  is  represented  by  a  fixed  sum,  usually  small  in  amount.  Where  arbitrary, 
it  may  amount  to  two  years'  rental  of  the  property  (less  quit  rents,  but  not  land-tax). 

Providing  for  fines  payable  on  the  death  of  copyholders  forms  a  not  unfrequent  subject 
of  Life  Ins.    [Copyholds.] 

FINES  AND  Recoveries. — A  former  legal  process  for  breaking  entails.  It  began  under 
Edward  IV.,  but  was  not  properly  law  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  in  1487.  Fines 
and  recoveries  were  abolished  in  1833. 

FINITE  Differences. — In  Mathematics,  the  designation  for  a  series  or  line  of  differences, 
bounded  or  limited  in  extent,  duration,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  infinite. 

In  vol.  vii.  of  Assu.  Mag.  (1858)  appeared  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.Curtis  Otter :  On  the  Calculus 
of  Finite  Differences^  and  its  application  to  Problems  in  the  Doctrine  of  Compound  Int.  and 
Certain  Annuities.  The  paper  is  continued  in  vol.  Yiii.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
~  substance  of  this  paper  had  already  appeared  in  a  translation  of  M.  Auguste  Comte's 
work  entitled  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive^  made  by  Prof.  Gillespie  of  Union  College  in 
the  State  of  N.Y. — a  circumstance  Mr.  Otter  had  omitted  to  mention. 

FINLAISON,  Alexander  Glen,  Act  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  usually  designated  "Gov.  Act.,"  a  position  which  he  has  held  since 
1851 — when  his  father,  the  late  Mr.  John  Finlaison,  retired  from  the  office. 
Mr.  Finlaison  has  prepared  under  the  authority  of  Pari,  the  following  valuable  Rep. 
1853. — Rep.  and  T.  prepared  under  the  directions  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  by  the 
Act,  qjf  the  National  Debt,  on  the  subject  of  Sickness  and  Mort.  among  the  Members  of  F. 
Sos.^  as  shown  by  the  quinquennial  returns,  to  the  ^  1st  day  of  Dec.   1850,  received  by  the 
Registrar  of  F.  Sos.  in  Fng»,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  9  &  10  Vict,  c,  27.     [F, 
Sos.,  Mort.  T.  for.]    [Sickness.] 
1854. — Second  part  of  same  Report 
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i860.  — Report  on  tfu  Mori,  of  the  Gorier nment  Life  Annuitants,  A  valuable  document, 
of  which  we  have  spoken  in  sume  detail  under  Annuiiies;  and  shall  have  again  to 
review  under  Gov.  Annuitants. 

He  prepared  the  elaborate  T.  appended  to  the  Succession  Duty  Act — 16  &  17  Vict, 
c.  51 — passed  in  1853.     These  were  based  upon  Finlaison's  Gov,  T.  for  Males,  4  p.c 

In  vol.  vii.  o(  Assu.  Mai:.  (^857)  Mr.  John  A.  Higham  offers  some  criticisms  upon  Mr. 
Finlaison's  Sickness  T.     [K.  Sos.,  MoRT.  T.  FOR.]    [Sickness.] 

In  vol.  ix.  oi  Assu.  Maj^.  there  is  a  letter — really  a  paper — by  Mr.  W.  H.  Porter,  M.A., 
reviewing  in  considerable  detail  Mr.  Finlaison\s  Rep.  and  Obs.  on  the  Gov.  Annuitants. 
1 860.  This  letter  is  replied  to  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Bailey  in  the  same  vol.  Mr.  Porter's 
rejoinder  will  be  found  in  vol.  x.  p.  31. 

Mr.  Finlaison  has  given  evidence  before  various  Pari.  Committees  whose  Rep.  fall 
within  our  subject. 

Mr.  Finlaison  has  l>een  retained  by  a  large  number  of  Ins.  Cos.  as  Consulting  Act., 
viz.  by  the  London  and  Provincial  Lazo  from  its  commencement  (1845)  down  to  1 854. 
Also  for  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military ^  from  the  death  of  his  father  in  1 860  down  to  its 
amalg.  in  1866.  In  1852  he  became  Consulting  Act  for  Commercial  Credit ;  1853  for 
Gen.  Indemnity ;  1854  for  Lottdon  Mercantile ;  1856,  Midland  Counties ;  1 862,  British 
Mut.;  1864,  Mut.  Provident  Alliance ;  1866,  United  English  and  Scottish, 

In  187 1  Mr.  Finlaison  was  called  in  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  bus.  of  the  European^ 
then  seeking  to  avoid  the  grasp  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  has  been  subjected  to 
some  criticism  on  the  subject  of  this  Rep.  We  have  given  the  document  in  extenso  in 
our  hist,  of  that  Co.  A  4  p.c.  Carlisle  valuation  on  gross  prems.  required  at  least  all 
the  "Qualifications"  which  are  there  given  to  it. 
FINLAISuN,  Alex.  John,  F.I.  A.  (son  of  the  preceding),  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act. 
1874,  a  paper  :  On  the  Rate  of  Mort.  found  to  prevail  among  Residents  in  India,  being 
Subscribers^  and  the  Male  and  Female  Nominees  to  Subscribers,  to  the  Uncavenanted  Service 
Family  Pension  Fund,  betiveen  the  years  1837-72.  [INDIA.] 
FINLAISON,  John,  was  the  first  appointed  Gov.  Act.,  i,e.  Act.  to  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt.  He  was  bom  at  Thurso,  in  Caithness,  in  August, 
1783  ;  was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  father  7  years  later ;  showed  a  taste  when 
young  for  classical  literature,  but  none  for  mathematics  ;  became  a  **  factor"  at  the  early 
age  of  19  ;  soon  after  commenced  to  study  for  the  Scottish  Bar  :  entered  the  public 
service  as  a  Gov.  clerk  in  July,  1805,  when  Pitt  was  Prime  Minister ;  at  a  very  early 
period  showed  great  proficiency  in  powers  of  organization  ;  and  finally  became  intimately 
associated  with  the  development  of  the  science  of  Life  Contingencies  in  this  country,  in 
which  aspect  mainly  we  shall  now  trace  his  career,  in  chronological  sequence. 

1812. — He  commenced  the  necessary  investigations  in  view  of  estab.  a  Fund  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  all  who  are  employed  in  the  Civil  Depart- 
ments of  the  Royal  Navy.  It  was  in  this  inquiry  that  his  attention  was  first  called 
to  points  in  connexion  with  Life  Contingencies  and  Life  Ins.  **  Starting  with  small 
knowledge,  he  worked  assiduously  and  ably  for  7  years,  during  which  time  he  mastered 
the  principles  of  the  subject,  constructed  the  necessary  T.,  matured  the  whole  plan  of  the 
undertaking,  and  obtained  the  means  of  forming  a  Sa  to  execute  it." 

1817. — He  aided  in  the  estab.  of  the  Naval  Medical  Supplementary  Fund,  for  providing 
for  an  ann.  |>ension  of  not  less  than  ^^'40  add.  to  that  allowed  by  the  Gov.  to  the  widows 
of  medical  ofiicers.  He  became  the  Sec,  of  the  Fund,  and  conducted  its  operations  with 
great  success  for  some  years.    [Naval  Medical  Supplementary  Fund.] 

1819. — This  appears  to  have  been  the  turning-point  in  Mr.  Finlaison*s  career.  The 
Royal  Navy  Fund,  upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  years,  was  estab. ;  but 
he  now  found  his  services  called  into  requisition  by  the  Treasury.  The  Gov.  had 
in  1808  instituted  a  new  system  of  finance,  Iwised  upon  the  grant  of  life  annu.  The  T. 
employed  were  based  upon  the  Northampton  T.  of  Mort.  Mr.  Francis  Baily,  the  Baron 
Maseres,  and  others,  had  drawn  attention  to  the  inappropriateness  of  this  T.  for  the 
purpose.     Mr.  Finlaison  also  had  his  attention  drawn  to  the  subject. 

On  the  1st  Sept.  1819,  Mr.  Finlaison 's  first  Rep.  on  the  Annu.  System  was  laid  before 
Mr.  Vansittart.  The  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject  which  it  displayed 
indicated  that  it  was  the  result  of  some  years  of  obs.,  reflection,  and  study.  In  it  he 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  great  loss  being  sustained 
by  the  Gov.  in  granting  life  annu.  to  the  public  at  prices  much  below  their  value.  The 
loss  he  estimated  at  about  two  millions  sterling  in  1 1  years. 

Mr.  Vansittart's  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  the  Northampton  T.  was  very  much 
shaken  by  Mr.  Finlaison's  report  ;  and  he  directed  the  latter  to  spare  no  labour  **in  the 
investigation  of  the  true  law  of  mort.  prevailing  in  Eng.  among  the  class  of  annuitants. " 
This  involved  him  in  the  series  of  investigations  through  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  follow  him  with  some  minuteness  in  our  histoiy  of  Gov.  Annuities;  and  inci- 
dentally here. 

In  this  same  year  Mr.  Finlaison  also  produced  a  Rep.  on  the  Savings  Bank  System, 
as  then  conducted,  with  a  view  to  improvement. 

About  this  date  it  is  recorded  that  his  reputation  had  induced  several  members  of  the 
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Royal  So.  to  recommend  that  he  should  become  a  candidate  for  election  into  that  body. 
*'  He  however  declined  to  do  so  from  motives  which  had  their  origin  in  the  peculiar 
independence  of  his  disposition.  He  preferred  that  his  name  should  be  known  to 
scientific  men  from  his  works,  and  not  from  his  being  thrown  casually  among  them." 

1821. — He  was  engaged  in  computations  regarding  the  Superannuation  Act. 

1822. — On  1st  Jan.  this  year,  Mr.  Finlaison  was  entirely  removed  from  the  Admiralty 
to  the  Treasury,  where  he  became  Act.  and  Principal  Accountant  of  the  Check  Depart- 
ment of  the  National  Debt  Office — in  which  position  he  continued  for  29  years.  The  bus. 
of  the  Savings  Banks  was  this  year  committed  to  the  National  Debt  Office. 

In  1822  he  was  much  occupied  with  considerations  relative  to  the  commutation  of  the 
Naval  and  Military  Half-pay  and  Pension  ;  which  measure  he  had  suggested  for  con- 
sideration in  his  Rep.  on  Savings  Banks.  AH  the  calculations  involved  were  performed 
by  him  ;  for  although  by  arrangement  with  the  Gov.  the  Bank  of  England  had  under- 
taken the  management  of  the  pensions  '*  in  consideration  of  ihe  *  dead  weight '  annu.,"  no 
person  was  found  in  the  Bank  capable  of  computing  the  new  annu.  at  the  fractional  rate 
of  int.  agreed  upon. 

The  measure  having  passed  into  law — 3  Geo.  IV.  c.  51 — it  became  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  decrement  of  life  among  the  pensioned  and  half-pay  officers  of  the  Army  and 
Navy.  Mr.  Finlaison  had  previously — prob.  for  his  scheme  of  i8i2 — completed  an 
obs.  on  the  decrement  of  life  among  the  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  pensioners,  which 
extended  over  a  registry  of  more  than  70,000  persons,  including  8000  deaths ;  and  he 
now  made  this  available  for  the  present  purpose. 

1828. — By  the  end  of  this  year  Mr.  Finlaison  had  not  only  determined  upon  the  data 
on  which  he  should  rely,  viz.  the  records  of  the  nominees  of  the  various  Gov.  Tontines 
of  Gt.  Brit,  from  1695  to  the  great  Tontine  1789 — which,  together  with  the  annuitants  of 
the  Sinking  Fund,  and  an  ol^.  on  the  Chelsea  and  Greenwich  pensioners,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  comparing  more  than  19,000  deaths — but  he  had  completed  a  set  of  T. 
constructed  on  this  basis,  and  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Sinking  Fund^as  the 
scheme  of  Gov.  Annu.  was  then  designated. 

1824. — During  this  year  Mr.  Finlaison's  amended  report  was  printed,  and  laid  before 

the  Finance  Committee  of  the  nation.     He  does  not  appear  to  have  received  much 

support  from  the  Gov.  during  these  labours  :  indeed  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Walpole, 

Sec.  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  this  year,  of  the  extreme  cruelty 

Of  leavine  me  to  expend  mv  talents,  time,  and  labour,  like  a  eallev  slave,  at  the  rate  of  16  hours  a 
day,  II  of  which  were  constantly  employed  on  the  calculations  for  tne  Life  Annu.;  and  this  without 
being  able,  by  the  most  fervent  cloauence,  or  the  most  pathetic  complaints,  to  extract  one  shilling 
from  the  Treasury,  as  the  records  of  tnat  office  will  show, between  Lady-day,  1819.  and  the  month  <» 
April,  1821,  save  the  sum  of  j{^50o;  and  out  of  these  my  private  resources.  I  had  to  pay  the  clerks 
employed,  to  find  them  accommodation,  to  find  an  extensive  collection  of  books,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  stationery,  and  all  other  contingencies  that  might  arise. 

1825. — A  Select  Pari.  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  laws  respecting  F. 
Sos.  Mr.  Finlaison  was  called  before  this  Committee  on  no  less  than  six  different 
occasions.  On  his  first  examination  he  signified  an  opinion  that  sickness  did  not  follow 
any  general  law  ;  but  he  was  induced  to  investigate  the  subject  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Committee,  and  before  its  close,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  sickness  might  be 
re<luced  to  an  almost  certain  law  ;  and  he  furnished  the  Committee  with  an  extensive 
body  of  information,  which  was  pub.  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Rep.  This  we  shall 
examine  in  detail  in  our  art.  F.  Sos.,  Hist,  of,  and  also  under  Sickness. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  brought  Mr.  Finlaison  a  large  private  practice  in 
relation  to  F.  Sos.  He  furnished  T.  for  many  of  these,  construct^  schemes  for  others, 
and  sometimes  undertook  the  entire  formation  of  such  sos. 

1827. — Another  Select  Pari.  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  Laws  respect- 
ing F.  Sos.;  to  which  was  referred  the  Rep.  of  the  preceding  Committee.  Mr.  Finlaison 
was  again  a  witness.  He  said  he  had  very  greatly  extended  his  obs. ;  and  he  gave  an 
outline  of  the  data  on  which  they  were  based.  In  the  appendix  are  vanous  T.  and  Reports 
furnished  by  Mr.  Finlaison  ;  and  by  Mr.  F.  and  Mr.  Grifhth  Davies  jointly.  All  these 
will  be  reviewed  in  our  art.  F.  Sos.,  Hist.  of. 

1828. — It  appears  that  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  he  had  received,  Mr. 
Finlaison  continued  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  Gov.  the  loss  the  country  was 
sustaining  by  the  persistent  use  of^  erroneous  T.  in  its  Life  Annu.  dealings.  A  letter  so 
written,  and  addressed  to  the  Sec.  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Herries,  dated  30th  April,  1827, 
was  inadvertently  laid  before  Lord  Althorp*s  Committee  on  Finance  in  March,  1820. 
This  letter  was  printed  bv  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  matter  was  brought 
before  Pari.  This  ended  m  the  immediate  suspension  of  the  then  annuity  system  of  the 
Gov. ;  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  system  in  the  following  year. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Finlaison  in  March,  1820,  and  addressed  to  a  noble  lord, 
praying  his  assistance  to  defend  his  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  Rep.  was  impugned  by  the  Ministry,  there  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

In  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  I  fancied  that  a  service  which  went  to  prevent  the  loss  of  millions  of 
the  public  money  would  have  been  rewarded  with  honour  and  profit.  I  have  been  fatally  undeceived ; 
my  salary  has  been  stopped  ;  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  envy,  malice,  and  hatred,  for  my  discovery ; 
and  although  I  have  every  year  reiterated  my  wamiogs,  not  a  jot  of  attention  waa  paid  me  till  now, 
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when  my  statements  arc  called  extravag^ant.    This  is  the  same  imputation  on  an  actuary t  character 
as  cowardice  is  on  that  uf  an  officer^  and  cannot  be  endured. 

In  all  this  Mr.  Finlaison  was  but  sharing  the  common  fate  of  all  those  who  toil  for 
their  country,  or  for  any  branch  of  the  public  welfare. 

1829. — The  hour  of  Mr.  Finlaison  s  vindication  had  now  arrived.  His  revised  and 
completed  Rep. :  Life  Annuities  :  Rep.  of  yohn  Finlaison^  Act,  of  the  National  Dtbt^ 
on  the  Evidence  and  Elementary  Facts  on  xvhich  the  T.  of  Life  Annuities  are  founded^  was 
printed  by  order  of  the  Gov.  This  document  contained  in  all  21  new  obs.  on  the  Law  of 
Mort.,  and  one  on  the  Law  of  Sickness  prevailing  among  the  labouring  classes  of  Lend. 
It  was  found  that  the  adoption  of  these  new  T.  saved  a  loss  to  the  country  of  ;£^390^SOI 
in  5  years  ;  and  the  total  saving  has  been  estimated  at  ;f  3,000,000  sterling. 

1830. — Mr.  Finlaison  was  engaged  in  investic^ating  the  affairs  of  the  London  Life^ 
and  drew  up  a  Rep.  containing  many  suggestions  for  the  future  guidance  of  that  So. 

1831. — lie  reported  in  conjunction  with  Prof.  De  Morgan  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
Amicable  So.,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  supplied  a  new  set  of  T. 

1833. — By  direction  of  Viscount  Goderich  he  commenced  extensive  computations  of 
the  duration  of  Slave  and  Creole  life,  with  reference  to  the  Emancipation  of  Slaves  on 
the  West  Indian  Plantations.  This  was  preliminary  to  the  raising  the  loan  of  ;£^l5,ocx>,ooo 
to  compensate  the  slave-owners,  whicn  was  carried  out,  and  770,280  slaves  became  free 
on  1st  August,  1834. 

He  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  "  Parochial  Regis.,"  and  some 
points  in  his  evidence  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  imder  F.  Sos.  ;  also  under 
Registration. 

1834.  —  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  having  submitted  to  Mr.  Finlaison  the  experience  of 
the  London  Fever  Hospital,  of  which  he  was  physician,  for  the  lo  years  preceding  1834, 
and  extending  over  6000  observed  cases,  the  latter  was  enabled  to  make  the  calculation 
regarding  the  mort.  from  fever  which  we  have  given  in  our  art.  Fever  under  this  date. 

1835. — He  was  consulted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  on  the  means  of 
improving  Church  property  ;  on  the  question  of  Church  leases  ;  and  finally  on  the 
question  of  Church  rates  ;  and  he  made  various  reports  on  these  subjects  ;  being  sum- 
moned on  one  occasion  to  attend  the  Cabinet,  and  explain  to  the  Ministers  the  data  on 
which  his  recommendations  had  been  grounded. 

1837. — On  the  passing  of  the  Gen.  Regis.  Act,  which  was  to  come  into  operation  this 
year,  Mr.  Finlaison  was  consulted  on  certain  points  regarding  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments required  for  regis. ,  such  as  indexes,  etc.  In  order  to  advise  on  these  points,  he 
had  occasion  to  make  estimates  of  the  prob.  number  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths. 
These  at  first  were  little  more  than  rough  estimates  ;  but  as  he  brought  further  con- 
sideration to  bear  upon  the  subject,  he  made  more  exact  estimates  ;  and  his  final  Rep.,  dated 
2nd  Feb.  1839 — some  months  before  the  Reg.-Gen.  first  return  was  prepared — estimated 
the  deaths  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1838,  at  335,968,  while  the  actual  number 
afterwards  found  to  have  been  regis,  was  335»956,  or  within  12  of  Mr.  Finlaison's 
estimate.     [Registration.] 

In  1837  also  he  computed  the  T.  for  the  Royal  Naval  and  Military  Life  Assu.  Co.,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  remained  its  Consulting  Act  down  to  his  death. 

1838.  — A  Select  Pari.  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  Church 
leases.     Mr.  Finlaison  was  the  first  witness  called. 

1839. — He  furnished  the  scheme  and  prepared  the  T.  of  the  New  York  Life  Assu,  and 
7 rust  Co. — one  of  the  earliest  inst.  of  the  kind  founded  in  the  U.S. 

1847. — On  the  formation  of  the  Inst,  of  Act.  this  year,  Mr.  Finlaison  was  elected  its 
first  President,  and  retained  the  position  down  to  the  date  of  his  death ;  although  in 
1 85 1  he  had  proposetl  to  resign  in  consequence  of  failing  health. 

1848. — He  completed  the  2nd  of  his  two  Rep.  on  the  Act  of  the  preceding  session 
for  lending  money  to  Irish  landlords,  with  the  T.  necessary  to  give  effect  to  it :  the 
preparation  of  which  had  involved  the  dealing  with  points  of  great  complexity. 

Mr.  Finlaison  gave  evidence  before  another  Committee  on  F.  Sos.  which  sat  this  year. 

1849. — Macaulay,  in  his  Hist,  of  England "pwh.  this  year,  after  enumerating  the  efforts 
which  had  been  made  to  determine  the  pop.  of  Eng.  in  earlier  times,  says  :  "Lastly,  in 
our  own  days,  Mr.  Finlaison,  an  Act.  of  eminent  skill,  subjected  the  ancient  parochial 
regis,  to  all  the  tests  which  the  modem  improvement  of  statistical  science  enabled  him  to 
apply.  His  opinion  was  that,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  centurv,  the  pop.  of  Eng.  was  a 
little  under  5,200,000  souls."     (See  Preface  to  Pop.  Returns,  I031.) 

In  this  year  he  gave  evidence  before  another  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  F.  Sos. ;  but 
there  is  nothing  calling  for  comment  here. 

1851. — In  August  of  this  year  Mr.  P^nlaison  retired  from  his  position  of  Act.  of  the 
National  Debt  and  Gov.  Calculator — having  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  He  employed  his  remaining  days  in  his  favourite  studies  of  Scriptund 
chronology,  and  the  universal  relationship  of  ancient  and  modem  weights  and  measures. 

1853. — Mr.  Finlaison  gave  evidence  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Assu.  Asso. 
which  sat  this  year.  This  evidence  reads  very  much  like  an  **  old  man's  autobiography," 
having  a  sufficient  spice  of  egotism  about  it  to  give  it  point.     We  wish  we  could  repro- 
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duce  it  here,  but  too  much  space  would  be  occupied,  and  to  condense  it  is  to  spoil  the 
effect.    The  following  few  passages  which  occur  near  the  end  will  be  read  with  interest  : 

637. — You  have  been  yourself  professionally  called  in  to  value  the  liabilities  of  other  offices  ? — I  have 

in  5  or  6  instances,  and  ^  of  them  very  p^reat  offices. 
638.—  What  T.  of  Mort.  did  you  adopt  in  those  cases  } — I  suppose  the  Committee  are  aware  that  I 

framed  a  T.  of  Mort.  myself  kome  30  years  ago ! 
639.— Did  you  invariably  use  that  T.  upon  those  occasions  ?— Invariably.     ...    I  must  say  that  I 

always  in  valu.itiuns  adopt  my  own  T.,  because  I  made  it  myself,  and  know  the  truth  of  it. 
640. — Did  the  offices  by  which  you  were  called  in  adopt  other  T.  as  the  basis  of  their  calculations  ? — 

Frequently. 
641. — Were  they  generally  the  Carlisle  T.  ? — No.    With  respect  to  the  Carlisle  T.,  I  believe  it  is  only 

lately  that  they  have  come  into  operation  with  the  offices  ;  formerly  it  was  the  Northampton  T.  that 

was  adopted,  which  was  much  more  beneficial  to  the  assu.  cos.     .    .    . 
643.— When  you  investigated  the  liabilities  of  those  offices^  what  was  the  rate  of  int.  at  which  ^nu 

made  your  calculations  ? — 3^  p.c.  invariably.    I  have  also  mvestigated  the  affairs  of  a  general  L.  ins. 

office  at  N.  Y.,  whose  books  were  sent  to  me  over  sea.    The  mort.  of  N.  Y.  is  exceeaingly  difficult 

to  arrive  at,  because  the  people  are  essentially  moveable ;  but  I  was  enabled,  from  the  experience  of 

the  office  itself,  which  was  or  10  years'  standing,  and  which  was  very  large,  to  determine  the  rate  of 

mort.  there ;  and  I  found  that  the  result  with  regard  to  the  rate  of  mort.  was  the  very  same  that  it  is 

in  Eng. 
644. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  with  reference  to  L.  Assu.  any  advantap^e  would  be  secured  to  the  public 

by  adopting  any  new  le^^islative  svstem  with  regard  to  them  ? — I  think  not,  unless  it  were  by  a  confi- 

dentialsystem  of  investigation,  which  I  only  allude  to  because  I  know  of  no  other  means. 
645. — And  you  think  that  the  pub.  of  the  results  of  such  system  might  be  of  service  practically? — The 

general  results,  not  to  show  the  amount  of  bus.  of  each  office,  but  it  might  be  of  great  importance  to 

the  Legislature  to  know  the  working  of  L.  Ins.  in  the  totality,  which  would  be  obtained  by  a  system 

of  that  sort. 
646. — You  think  that  for  statistical  purposes — for  the  information  of  -the  community  at  large — it  might 

be  useful  as  a  matter  of  public  policv  to  interfere  for  that  purpose  ? — I  think  so. 
647. — Are  you  aware,  from  having  had  experience  of  L.  Assu.  offices,  old  and  new,  of  the  existence  of 

any  evils  which  the  Legislature  could  remedy  ? — I  have  stated  in  the  strongest  terms  diat  there  are 

no  evils  that  I  am  aware  of. 

1860. — On  the  13th  April  Mr.  Finlaison  died,  aged  76.     In  vol.  x.  of  Assu.  Mag, 
is  contained  a  memoir  of  him,  from  which  we  have  drawn  many  of  the  preceding  facts. 

FINLAISON'S  Tables— See  Gov.  Annu.  T. 

FIN  LAY,  Gilbert  Laurie,  was  Man.  of  Edinburgh  Life  from  1833  to  1866,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  period  he  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  regard  to  Life  Ins.  in 
Edin.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  '*Asso.  of  Managers  of  the  Life  Assu. 
Offices  in  Scotland/'  and  held  the  appointment  of  Sec.  to  the  Asso.  for  25  years.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  originators  of  tne  '*  Under-average  Lives  Asso.,"  and  acted  for  16 
years  as  Sec.  to  that  body.     Mr.  Finlay  was  previously  a  Writer  to  the  Signet. 

FINLAY,  William,  wai  Sec.  oi Scottish  Equitable^  from  1853  to  1868. 

FINLAYSON,  Dr.  James,  M.D.,  Glasgow,  contributed  to  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal^ 
1874,  a  paper  :  On  the  Hours  of  Maximum  Mort.  in  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases. 

FINN  Rule  of  Adjusting  Fire  Losses. — Mr.  Finn  was  Sec  oi  Long  Island  Ins.  Co. ;  and 
he  estab.  a  mode  of  adjusting  fire  losses  in  regard  to  '* specific,"  '* floating,"  and 
"general  "  pol.,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  in  some  detail  under  Fire  Ins.  Losses, 
Adjustment  of. 

FINSBURY  MuT.  L.  Assu.  Asso. — Founded  in  1847,  under  the  powers  of  the  F.  Sos.  Acts, 
for  the  purpose  of  granting  L.  pol.  and  endow,  from  ^"5  to  £200,  **  free  of  pol.  stamp  and 
legacy  duty."    The  Asso.  purported  to  have  a  **  guar,  fund  of  ;f  10,000.       Its  place  of 
bus.  was  53,  Exmouth  St.,  Clerkenwell.     The  prosp.  said  : 

This  Asso.    ...    is  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  greatest  facility  to  tradesmen,  operatives,  and 


support ;   also  for  a  sum  of  money  to  provide  for  themselves  in  old  age,  and  for  endow.  for...<^ |tr 
_L  ij  ^  ?j  "*       'lipprems.,  etc.,  by  meansof  wow/A/y/aywwf/*;  it  being  tTi     kJi^*-' 

i,  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow  them,  for  their  funi**''^-     .to 


all  those  whose  incomes  cease  with  their  lives,  to  secure  a  provision  for  those  dependent  upon  them  for 

ty  to  provide  for  themselves  in  old  age,  and  ' 
p  prems.,  etc.,  by  means  ol  monthly  pay meni 
tive  duty  of  all  persons  to  provide,  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow  them,  fo 
guard  against  those  ills  which  sooner  or  later  must  fall  upon  them.    .    .  '^V 

"  Persons  of  delicate  health  and  ruptured  persons  are  liis.  on  equitable  terms ; "  "and 
should  the  party  live  for  a  specified  term,  he  will  then  receive  the  benefit  of  bis  extra  rate 
of  payment.     These  form  a  distinct  class." 

Mr.  W.  H.  Pratt  was  the  Sec.  The  fate  of  the  Asso.  we  do  not  know. 
FIR  Wood. — The  Amsterdam  Ins.  Ordin.  of  1 744  contains  this  somewhat  remarkable  art.  : 
**  VHI.  But  he  who  causes  himself  to  be  ins.  on  the  hull  or  body  of  a  ship  built  of  Fir 
Wood  shall  particularly  insert  it  in  the  pol.,  mentioning  that  she  is  built  of  Fir  Wood,  on 
pain  that  otherwise  the  underwriters  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  more  than  half  the  loss 
that  might  happen." 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  a  similar  clause  elsewhere. 
FIRE. — Until  a  comparatively  recent  period  fire  obtained  a  place  among  the  elements,  and 
was  considered  to  be  a  constituent  part  in  the  composition  of  all  b^ies,  and  to  require 
only  the  concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances  to  develope  its  activity.  We  now  know 
that  fire  is  the  result  of  combustion  of  inflammable  substances,  aided  very  largely  by 
properties  in  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  only  to  consider  the  subject  in  regard  to  its  bearing  upon  the  contract  of  F. 
Ins.  The  necessity  for  defining  what  is  a  loss  by  fire  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
used  in  ins.  pol.  has  frequently  arisen.  It  is  clear  that  damage  may  arise  as  a  consequence 
of  fire  which  is  not  precisely  and  directly  damage  by  fire.    Thus,  for  instance^  lightning  is 
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fire,  and  is  capable  of  burning,  but  it  frequently  destroys  or  injures  by  the  force  of  the 
electric  current,  as  when  stone  or  brick-work  is  dislodged  on  being  **  struck,"  as  it  is 
termed.  Again,  great  destruction  is  often  caused  by  the  explosion  of  gas,  without  any 
combustion  of  the  destroyed  material.  The  bearing  of  some  of  these  considerations  upon 
the  contract  of  ins.  has  already  been  discussed  under  Explosions  ;  and  will  be  further 
considered  in  articles  Gas  and  Lightning.  The  simple  rule  for  determining  the  question 
of  what  is  fire  within  the  meaning  of  a  fire  pol.  is  to  decide  whether  there  has  been  actual 
igttition  of  what  is  insured. — Ins,  Agent. 

In  actual  practice  F.  Ins.  covers  a  wider  area  than  that  last  indicated.  Goods  damaged 
by  smoke  or  steam,  resulting  from  fire,  or  from  water  employed  (with  prudence  or  other- 
wise) in  extinguishing  fires,  are  all  brought  within  the  range  of  F.  Ins.  mdemnity. 

We  hope  in  the  following  series  of  articles  to  treat  of  F.  Ins.  and  its  incidents  ex- 
haustively. 

FIR E-ACT  Churches.— The /i/r^Z^«</.,  a.d.  i666,  left  intact  the  churches  surrounding 
the  ruined  city.  The  space  from  the  Temple  to  the  Tower,  forming  a  sort  of  arc  north- 
ward, the  fire  never  touched.  It  ate  out  only  the  heart  of  the  city  bounded  by  this  arc 
and  the  river ;  and  within  this  area  about  100  churches  were  destroyed,  including  the 
Cathedral,  and  it  was  in  substitution  of  these  100  churches  that  the  present  churches, 
called  Fire- Act  Churches,  were  built.  Their  number  was  51  ;  it  is  now  only  44.  St. 
Christopher-le- Stocks  was  swept  away  by  the  Bank  of  England  ;  St.  Michael,  Crooked 
Lane,  St.  Benet  Fink,  and  St.  Bartholomew,  have  been  taken  down  under  the  Act  or 
Acts  fur  the  London  Bridge  approaches.  King  William  the  IV. 's  statue  stands  on  the 
site  of  what  was  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Crooked  Lane ;  the  statue  of  Mr.  Peabody  on 
the  site  of  St.  Benet  Fink,  and  the  Sun  Fire  Office  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  St.  Benet,  Gracechurch  Street,  and  St.  Mildred,  Poultry,  have  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  widening  of  the  thoroughfares,  and  St.  Mary  Somerset  has  yielded  to  the 
spoiler  for  other  purposes,  so  that  of  the  51  Fire- Act  Churches,  44  only  remain.   [1872.] 

FIRc  Alarms. — This  is  a  generic  term,  which  may  mean  several  things.  It  may  mean 
what  is  technically  known  as  Fire  Calls,  and  which  we  shall  speak  of  under  that  head. 
Again,    it   may  mean   **Fire  Detectors,"  or  mechanical  appliances  for  indicating  the 

Fresence  of  fire,  or  of  undue  heat.  These  will  be  spoken  of  under  Fire  Detectors  and 
NDICATORS.  Or,  finally,  it  may  mean  "  Fire  Telegraphs,"  which  have  been  spoken  of 
under  the  last -mentioned  head.  We  here  apply  the  term  "Alarms**  to  such  occur- 
rences as  the  following : 

On  the  17  Nov.  I035,  12  engines  and  74  men  were  kept  in  constant  motion  from  1 1 
P.M.  to  6  A.M.  in  pursuing  an  apparently  extensive  conflagration,  which  afterwards  turned 
out  to  be  the  Aurora  borealis.  Some  of  the  engines  reached  Hampstead,  and  others 
Kilbum,  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  Not  long  afterwards  a  glare  of  light  in  the 
sky  at  4*30  A.M.  attracted  the  engines  eastward.  Some  reached  Ratcliffe  Highway,  some 
Commercial  Road,  some  Mile  End.  It  was  only  the  rising  sun  ;  but  on  their  way  home 
they  really  encountered  a  fire.  Again,  in  1836,  18  Oct,  the  Aurora  borealis  produced  a 
vivid  crimson  glare  in  the  horizon  as  early  as  8 '30  in  the  evening.  Thirteen  engines  and 
a  large  body  of  firemen  started  to  the  supposed  conflagration ;  many  persons  on  foot  and 
ill  carriages  also  started  for  the  supposed  scene.  This  alarm  was  not  confined  to  Lond.  ; 
at  Dublin,  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Strasburg,  Troyes,  Rennes,  and  Nantes  the  same  fears  were 
aroused,  and  military  and  engines  turned  out. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 87 1  the  Aufvra  borealis  again  caused  great  alarm  at  many  of  the 
principal  stations  of  the  Metropolitan  F.  Brigade. 
FM^^tAlarm  Telegraph.— See  Fire  Calls. 

FIRcr_^NiHiLATORS. — Under  this  head  we  propose  to  speak  of  a  certain  class  of  chemical 
compounds  which  have  been  designed,  and  in  some  cases  used,  for  the  purpose,  or  with 
the  mtention,  of  extinguishing  Fires.  These  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied  with 
mechanical  contrivances  for  ejecting  the  compound,  while  in  other  cases  the  chemical 
compounds  are  used  to  expel  the  water.  But  in  no  case  do  we  contemplate  under  this 
head  speaking  of  Hand  Engines,  F.  Engines,  or  other  appliances  for  fire  extinguishment 
by  the  aid  of  water  without  chemical  ingredients. 

We  find  it  recorded  in  hist  that  the  Greeks  during  their  wars  with  the  Romans  caused 
the  wooden  towers  then  used  in  battle  to  be  washed  over  with  a  solution  of  alum,  by 
which  means  all  attempts  to  set  these  on  fire  were  rendered  abortive.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  go  back  further.  We  know  that  powerful  sim-glasses  were  employed  in  these  early 
times  for  the  purpose  of  igniting  ships  and  other  wooden  structures. 

1444. — There  was  a  fire  at  St.  Paul's,  which  is  thus  described  in  Seymour's  AccuraU 
Survey  0/  the  Cities  of  Lond.  and  Westminster^  pub.  1 736  :  **0n  Candfemas  Eve,  in  the 
year  1444,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  steeple  of  St.  Paul's  was  fired  bv  lightning 
m  the  middle  of  the  shaft  or  spire,  both  on  the  west  side  and  on  the  south  ;  but  by  the 
labour  of  many  well-disposed  people,  the  same  (to  appearance)  quenched  with  vinegarj** 

1706. — The  first  inventor  in  Eng.  of  a  machine  falling  within  the  designation  of  a  F. 
Annihilator  was  Charles  Povey,  founder  of  the  ^un  F.  Office,  which  office  he  was  said  hj 
some  of  his  contemporaries  to  have  founded  really  in  view  of  bringing  his  invention  into 
use.     We  find  no  detailed  description  of  his  machine. 
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1722.— The  Lond,  yattmal  oi'Dec*  15  contained  an  account  from  Paris  of  an  experi- 
ment by  a  new  fire-extinguishing  machine,  invented  by  a  German— Zachary  Greyl.  The 
experiment  took  place  before  M.  Le  Blanc,  Sec.-at-War,  Cardinal  du  Bois,  etc.  One  of 
'the  barracks  was  filled  with  faggots  and  othec  combustible  materials,  and  set  on  fire. 
When  it  was  all  in  flames,  M.  Le  Blanc  ordered  the  German  to  extinguish  them.  The 
machine  was  a  vessel  fixed  on  a  small  wheel  carriage,  and  contained  about  half  a  hogs- 
head of  water.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  a  kind  of  granado,  with  a  match  fixed  to  it  by 
the  bunghole  of  the  Vessel.  The  match  being  lighted,  he  withdrew,  and  immediately  the 
granado  and  vessel  burst,  extinguishing  the  flames,  although  they  mounted  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  barracks.  The  German  and  his  people  then  entered  the 
barracks,  and  entirely  put  out  the  remainder  of  the  fire  with  a  few  buckets  of  water.  The 
experiment  gave  thorough  satisfaction  to  the  spectators,  "The  only  difficulty  (says  the 
chronicler)  which  seems  to  attend  the  operation  is  how  to  get  the  machine  in  time  to  the 
upper  floors  of  houses."  Greyl  kept  the  details  of  his  invention  a  secret,  and  required 
either  a  large  prem.  from  the  Crown  or  a  subs,  to  be  raised  by  private  persons.  But 
neither  of  these  proposals  was  accomplished,  and  he  died  without  revealing  the  discovery. 
Two  years  after  his  death  the  person  into  whose  hands  his  papers  fell  made  the  discovery 
of  the  method.  The  plan  was  shown  before  the  King  of  Poland,  and  a  great  concourse 
of  nobility  at  Dresden  ;  and  then  the  secret  was  sold  Tor  a  considerable  sum.  After  this 
the  invention  was  exhibited  in  Paris  and  elsewhere,  attracting  considerable  attention.  The 
contrivance  consisted  of  a  wooden  vessel  holding  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  fixed  a  tube  of  gunpowder,  with  a  fusee  attached.  The  force  of  the 
explosion  drove  the  water  into  all  parts  of  the  room  with  great  velocity,  and  so  extinguished 
the  flame.  In  the  case  of  actual  fires,  as  distinguished  from  the  artificial  ones  at  which 
the  experiments  were  made,  the  difficulties  were  much  greater,  and  indeed  the  machine 
was  powerless.     We  are  to  hear  much  more  of  it  in  various  phases. 

1724. — There  was  pub.  An  Account  of  the  New  Method  of  Extinguishing  /I,  Introduced 
by  Ambrose  Godfrey^  of  Covent  Garden^  Chemist^  Written  by  the  Introducer,  After  an  intro- 
ductory description  of  F.  Engines  as  then  constructed,  which  he  fancifully  designates 
•*  water-serpents,'*  in  view  of  the  hose  attached  ;  and  after  also  stating  that  the  then  ex- 
isting '*  instruments  "  were  quite  inadequate  to  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  he  proceeds 
with  the  following  remarkable  description  : 

The  New  Method  consists  of  Gunpowder  closely  confined,  which,  as  soon  as  animated 
by  Fire,  acts  by  its  elastic  Force  upon  a  proper  M^ium^  and  divideth  it  instantly  into 
Millions  of  Millions  of  most  minute  and  imperceptible  Atoms,  which  with  equal  Violence 
and  Swiftness  are  immediately  forced  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  Flames,  and  in- 
sinuating themselves  into  the  Very  Pores  of  the  Walls,  Ceiling,  Floors,  and  Moveables 
contained  in  the  flaming  Appartment,  at  once  touch  and  utterly  extinguish  the  Fire. 

The  just  now  mentioned  Medium^  is  Water  impregnated  with  a  certain  Preparation  an 
Enemy  to  Fire.  By  the  Water  thus  qualified  a  most  considerable  advantage  is  obtained, 
viz. :  Wherever  it  touches  the  burning  Materials,  there  it  deadneth  them  to  a  Black  Coal ; 
and  by  its  Antagonist  Nature  to  F.  hindereth  the  remaining  live  Sparks,  however  agitated 
by  the  Air,  from  regaining  so  readily  a  power  of  reinflaming  the  extinguished  parts  :  by 
which  Time  enough  is  allowed  to  Servants  or  other  Assistants  to  enter  the  extinguished 
place,  and  with  wet  Mops  to  expunge  the  few  remaining  fiery  characters. 

Description  and  Use  of  the  Machine. — The  Constituent  Parts  of  the  Machines  are  The 
Shelif  and  The  Powder  Magazine.  The  Shell  is  a  small  Wooden  Barrel  with  wooden 
Hoops  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  Top  an  opening  is  left  for  a  Fuze  to  pass  through.  This 
Barrel  is  cased  without,  and  well  lined  within,  the  better  to  hold  the  Liquid :  which  is  a 
Mixture  that  never  corrupts  or  alters ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  meer  Water  would  soon 
putrify  and  stink.  The  Powder  Magazine  is  a  Vessica  of  Sphaeroidal  Figure,  either  of 
Pewter  or  some  other  lasting  Substance,  filled  with  Gunpowder,  having  on  one  end  a  Pipe 
which  pierces  the  Top  of  the  Shell  in  the  middle,  and  serves  to  guide  the  Fuze  to  the 
Main  Magazine.  This  Powder  Magazine  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  Shell,  encompassed 
with  the  above-mentioned  Liquid.  The  Fuze  is  garnished  with  Wild-fire,  secured  with  a 
Tin  Cover  lined,  to  be  taken  off  when  the  Machme  is  to  be  used.  Let  him  who  throws 
the  Machine  first  take  his  Aim  at  a  convenient  place  before  he  lights  the  Fuze. 

This  was  really  Grcyl's  invention,  with  some  slight  modifications.     (See  1761O 

1734. — Ilerr  Fuches,  a  German  physician,  invented  balls  composed  of  chemical  in- 
gredients, and  which,  when  thrown  into  fire,  burst  with  violence,  and  **  instantly 
quenched  the  fire."  These  he  called  "water-bombs."  They  were  almost  certainly  an 
adaptation  of  Greyl's  invention. 

1754. — About  this  date  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  a  Scotch  chemist  of  considerable  fame, 
discovered  the  properties  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  he  termed  "  fixed  air ; "  he  showed 
that  it  consists  of  two  parts  of  oxygen  and  one  part  carbon.  Subsequent  discussion  led 
to  this  compound  being  employed  in  the  extinguishment  of  fires. 

1761. — A  Dr.  Godfrey  (prob.  the  same  spoken  of  under  date  1724,  or  a  descendant) 
erected  a  house  in  Marylebone,  and  got  up  a  public  exhibition  in  order  to  see  the  same 
ignited,  and  then  extinguished  by  the  process  already  described.  He  carried  the  arrange- 
ments through  with  success. 
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In  the  same  year  Heir  Greyl's  invention  came  to  the  front  again,  when  it  wM  st 
that  alum  and  sal  ammoniac  were  the  ingredients  employed. 

K^prding  Urcs  in  chimneys,  we  find  the  following  in  the  /Inn.  Rfgisler  of  this  y 
"  The  surest  and  readiest  mi-thod  is  to  lake  a  little  gunpowder,  and  having  humect 
with  spittle  for  binding  il,  to  form  it  into  small  masses,  and  so  throw  it  into  the  hear 
the  chimney.  When  il  is  burnt  and  has  produced  a  considciable  vapour,  a  second,  i 
ward)  a  third,  are  thrown,  nod  so  on,  as  much  as  is  ncccssaiy.  In  a  little  time  the 
is  extinguished,  and,  as  it  were,  choakcd  by  this  vapour  ;  and  cakes  of  inflamed  soo 
seen  to  fall  frStii  the  tunnel,  till  at  last  not  the  least  vestige  of  fire  appears." 

1764. — i"he  Ann.  Rfg.  for  this  year  says  :  "  A  new  machine  for  extinguishing 
by  a  chemical  explosion  has  lately  been  invented  at  Paris,  and  it  already  in  such 
repute  that  it  is  said  the  inventor  has  maile  his  fortune  by  il.  And  some  very  succe 
experiments  lately  made  by  order  of  the  Intendants  of  Marine  at  Brest,  where  an  old  1 
of-war  was  tired  tn  each  hatchway,  and  extinguished  by  throwing  in  the  above  mach 
have  occasioned  that  few  ships  of  war  or  merchantmen  now  go  10  sea  without  them." 

1767. — Under  this  date  we  find  in  the  Ann.  R/giifrr  the  following  :  "  Minglingp 
ash  with  the  water  in  engines  for  extinguishing  fire  has  been  discovered  to  be  very  eflei 
for  that  puipose." 

1783. — In  Dublin  about  this  time  the  following  "  prescription  "  was  in  use,  as  a  1 
pound  liquid  for  extinguishing  fires — Ad  igntm  cilo  ratingurtidum  \  Burnt  alum,  30 ' 
green  vitriol  put.,  40 lbs. ;  cinabresi,  or  rnl  odire,  3oll>s.  ;  clay  (potter's,  etc.),  200I 

17B2-— Public  experiments  were  made  in  Stockholm  by  Herr  Von  AkCB,  who,  U 
a  composition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  alumina,  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  clay, 
reporlixl,  with  the  BssLstance  of  2  men,  to  have  subdued  an  artificial  fire  (hat  would  1 
required  10  men  and  1300  measures  of  simple  water,  he  only  using  40  measures  01 

In  the  same  year  Herr  Nil  Nosheim  made  many  public  eihibitions  in  order  to  p 
that  combustible  materials  might  be  made  perfectly  incombustible. 

Mr.  W.  Knox,  of  Gottcnburg,  ako  directed  his  attention  to  the  same  subject. 

To  citii^ish  fires  in  chimneys,  said  the  Ann.  Rfgiiler  for  this  year  :  "  Put  upov 
fire  in  the  grate,  which  must  be  left  burning,  as  mudi  salt  as  you  can  collect — a  pec 
more  will  be  quite  sufficient— which  will  bring  all  (he  soot  that  is  ou  lire  iu  the  chim 
and  extinguish  it  before  any  injury  happens." 

1784.— Dr.  Van  Marum  tried  a  scries  of  experiments  with  the  materials  cmployei 
Von  Aken,  and  also  with  plain  water,  and  found  the  lalter  quite  as  effective  as  the  fom 
'-    '-        ce,  he  succeeded  in  extinguishing  a  lire  in  i  casks  covered  with  pitch,  and  1 

,   J   ^__^     IS  printed,  and  attracted  coikuder 

attention.     The  following  is  the  fiill  title  : 

"  Ah  account  Bf  Ihi  ntai  melkod  of  ixtiHguiskin^  ^rct  iy  rxflaiipii  and  nigieathn,  h 
Jtutd  by  Ambrose  Cfd/rty,  0/  Cavmt  Garden,  Chymist,  wherein  a  dtKriflian  is  ghun  9 
tetieral  maciina  and  their  uiet,  together  viilh  plain  and  m^-ient  dirictioni fer  the  fr 
applicatien  1^  than  ;  a  method  easily  practicable,  certain  in  its  effects,  and  jv  unhtri 
ttstful  to  Ihrpublich  that  His  Majesty  has  been  mirvcd  to  authorise  and  incouragt  this  hi 
discovery,  far  Ike  ^neral  adoantagt  of  his  subjects,  by  his  most  grarioiis  iHten  faients." 

1816. — Captam  Manby  invented  a  portable  apparatus  10  be  carried  in  band^carts,  1 
of  which  was  to  corrv  6  of  his  machines.  These  latter  consisted  of  a  strong  "  co| 
vessel,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  2  feet  in  length  anil  S  inches  in  diameter,  capable  of  holi 
4  gallons.  .  .  .  Thrre  gallons  of  water  holding  in  solution  any  tngredienti 
adapted  to  extinguish  fire  (peail-ash  dissolved  in  water  is  good)  are  to  be  put  into 
vessel,  and  then  the  room  remaining  for  Ihc  fourth  gallon  10  be  filled  closely  with 
densed  air.  .  .  .  llie  condensed  air  expels  the  water  to  the  extent  of  its  force. 
It  was  proposed  to  have  relays  of  these  machines  at  each  watch-house,  fur  the  watc 
firemen  to  use."    .     .     . 

I'he  invention  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  fire  offices  of  that  period,  but 
not  "  taken  up." 

1828.— Mr.  W.  R.  Dickinson  proposed  tc 
ifiuishing  fire,  and  su^esteU  that  a  rei 


18S7.— An  application  was  made  to  the  Patent  Office  of  the  U.  S.  this  year  by 
Wm.  A.  Graham,  Lexinglon,  Rockbridge  Counly,  Va.,  in  regard  to  a  specie*  of  aj 
hilalor  very  constantly  lefirred  to  in  this  art.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Hand  answers  the  applicat 
under  dale.  Patent  OfiJce,  25lh  Noe.  1837,  ai  follows: 

b»  beca  cuniDCd,  SBd  your  IMcificaliuB  ii  not  funnd  to  prneni  ^ay  praclicalile  node  of  can 
your  plan  mlo  ■.'Recti  ner,  indved,  it  h  bcllRcd  \o  admil  of  LcinE  earned  into  oiKralian. 
abstract  principle  that  carbonic  arid  will  not  kxrp  up  conbuilioa  i>.  u  ^<i  >n  ■«■«, 
known.  If  you  have  devised  any  mode  Iv  wbich  Ihii  principle  can  be  applied,  you  hiTS  vat  mii 
¥..«.  »  ...,. ._- .  1: ;-  ;. i.__-j_.  .1 . ■'-"-tjof  keepi '• 
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tbe  contained  gat,  be  diffused  laterally  in  tpray,  at  a  much  smaller  distance  than  that  maintained ; 
and  had  you  charged  it  with  a  quantity  giving  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres,  not  one  would  remain 
in  it  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  pipe  or  nozzle.  Carbonic  acid  has  no  tendency  whatever 
to  extinguish  a  fire,  only  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  access  of  atmospheric  air  and  the  consequent  supply 
of  oxygen.  In  our  common  fires  and  furnaces,  the  upper  portion  of  the  burning  fuel  is  contained  in 
an  atmosphere  composed  almost  entirely  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen,  but  is  not  extinguished 
thereby.  Water  extinguishes  fire  by  reducing  the  temperature  below  the  point  of  ignition,  and  also 
by  its  conversion  into  steam,  in  which  change  it  absorbs  a  large  amount  of  heat,  which  becomes  latent 
or  heat  of  capacity.  Under  these  considerations  your  application  cannot  be  granted,  your  invention 
not  presenting  that  novelty  and  utility  which  would  justify  this  office  in  issuing  a  patent. 

1841. — Phillips's  Patent  Fire  Annihilator  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention.     It  is  a 

portable  machine  for  the  immediate  production  of  steam,  and  carbonic  acid,  and  other 

gases,  which,  being  directed  upon  the  burning  matter,  is  found  to  check  the  progress  of 

the  flames  more  speedily  than  the  usual  application  of  water.     The  following  description 

is  from  Dr.  Ure's  Diet,  of  Arts y  etc.,  1867  : 

The  machine  is  cylindrical  in  form,  and  slightly  conical.  For  use  it  is  charged  with  the  following 
composition :  Charcoal  20  parts,  nitrate  of  potash  60  parts,  and  g]rpsum  5  parts.  These  materials  are 
boiled  toother  in  water,  and  afterwards  dried  in  a  stove  at  the  temperature  of  xoo**.  The  whole  is 
moulded  into  the  form  of  a  brick,  down  the  axis  of  which  penetrates  a  nollow  cavity  for  the  reception 
of  a  bottle,  which  contains  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  surmounted  by  a  globule  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  charge,  so  prepared,  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel,  perforated  in  many  places, 
which  is  itself  within  another  cylindrical  vessel,  also  perforated  for  the  passage  of  the  gases  ;  both 
these  are  contained  in  a  double  cylindrical  receiver,  the  lower  part  of  which  contains  a  quantity  of 
water.  The  apparatus  is  closed  by  two  covers,  in  the  outer  of  which  is  an  opening  for  the  escape  of 
the  vapour.  In  the  centre  of  the  cover  is  placed  a  spike  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  glass  bottle 
deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  charge.  The  spike  being  forced  down  breaks  the  bottle,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid  causes  the  instantaneous  combustion  of  tbe  chlorate  of  potash  and  sugar,  which  fires  the 
charge.  The  gases  now  escape  through  the  perforations,  and  heating  the  air  in  the  water  chamber, 
and  causinp^  it  to  expand,  forces  the  water  up  a  tubular  passage  into  the  space  between  and  around 
the  cylindrical  vessels  placed  each  within  each,  and  being  thus  converted  into  vapour,  mixes  with  the 
gases,  and  escapes  by  the  discharge  tube,  forming  a  dense  cloud,  which  rapidly  extinguishes  flame. 

The  advocates  of  Phillips's  Fire  Annihilators  claimed  for  them  the  following  merits  : 
I.  The  power  of  instantly  extinguishing  flame.  2.  The  power  of  subduing  smoke,  so 
that  an  entry  may  immediately  be  made  into  a  place  previously  inaccessible.  3.  The 
ready  means  of  suppression  by  inmates  in  cases  in  which  ordinary  means  are  insufficient, 
and  any  delay  would  result  in  total  destruction.  4.  Means  in  aid  of  engines  for  fire 
brigade  purposes,  bringing  the  fire  immediately  into  manageable  compass,  and  saving 
wasteful  dcamage  by  water. 

1848. — Dr.  Clanny,  in  the  Mechanic's  Mag,  for  this  year,  described  the  process  of 
mixing  ammonia  with  water  used  for  extinguishing  fires,  in  view  of  rendering  the  ex- 
tinguishment more  easy  and  certain  :  "  5  ounces  of  muriate  of  ammonia  in  I  gallon  of 
water  will  instantly  extinguish  a  lai^e  fire." 

1844. — The  Builder  said  :  **  The  simple  remedy  for  extinguishing  fires  in  chinmeys  is, 
to  close  the  door  of  the  room  to  prevent  draught,  and  sprinkle  a  few  handfuls  of  common 
salt  on  the  fire.  It  will  neither  cause  smoke  nor  precipitate  soot.  The  roHonale  of  this 
simple  process  is  believed  to  be  that  in  the  process  of  burning  the  salt,  muriatic  gas  is 
evolved,  which  extinguishes  fire." 

1846. — The  Builder  again  :  "It  is  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  professor  that  I  lb.  of 
pearl-ash  mixed  with  a  gallon  of  water  (being  previously  dissolved  in  hot  water,  before 
being  mixed  with  the  cold),  and  thrown  upon  a  fire,  will  mstantly  extinguish  it,  if  of  ever 
so  combustible  a  nature.  Water-carts  containing  this  mixture  have  for  a  considerable 
time  past  been  employed  at  Liverpool  to  accompany  the  fire  brigade  when  called  out ; 
also  at  Plymouth  and  Davenport." 

1848. — Dr.  W.  Reid  said  in  the  Builder  \  "Throwing  dilute  sulphuric  acid  over 
chalk,  which  is  to  be  thrown  down  in  the  place  where  the  fire  rages,  will  set  at  liberty, 
in  the  space  of  2  or  3  minutes,  enormous  volumes  of  the  so-called  fixed  air,  thus  pro- 
ducing carbonic  acid  gas  ;  and  as  combustion  cannot  go  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  fire  will  be  immediately  extingubhed." 

1860.—  Experiments  were  made  and  demonstrations  given  at  the  London  Gas  Works, 
Vauxhall,  by  Mr.  Phillips,  in  regard  to  his  F.  Annihilator,  which  revived  the  interest  in 
that  invention. 

1861. — ^The  Jury  of  Class  X.  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  1 85 1,  which  consisted  of  Sir 

J.  Herschel,  Bart.,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  and  other  leading  scientific 

men,  said  in  their  Rep. : 

Chemistry  and  chemical  apparatus  need  not  detain  us  long:  the  Exhibition  presenting  little  (in 
Class  X.)  that  is  new,  excepting  the  application  of  the  former  to  the  extinguishing  of  fires  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  .  .  .  who  has  successfully  brought  this  element  under  our  immediate  control  by  the  agency 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen,  and  aqueous  vapour.  His  contrivance,  by  which  these  agents  are 
evolved,  differs  materially  in  its  action  from  that  of  water,  which  simply  cools  the  burning  substance 
to  a  temperature  too  low  for  the  existence  of  inflammable  gas,  but  does  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
current  of  fresh  air,  every  accession  of  which  is  attended  with  a  fresh  increase  of  combustion.  The 
chemical  agents  constituting  the  gaseous  vapour  generated  by  this  machine,  on  the  contrary,  are 
highly  inimical  to  fire,  chieflv  from. the  fact  of  their  entirely  preventing  all  access  of  pure  air  to  the 
burning  mass.  There  is  another  patented  application  of  this  kind,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  its  detaiU 
of  application. 

The  other  F.  annihilator  exhibited  was  by  Mr.  Weare ;  but  we  find  no  account  of  its 
performances.    [Fire  Extinguishment.] 
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1863.— The  Superintendent  of  the  Leeds  Fire  Brigade  said:  "From  the  practical 
experience  I  have  had,  1  cannot  hesitate  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  utility  and  value  of 
the  fire  annihilator,  particularly  for  the  use  of  a  fire  brigade  in  aid  of  the  engine  ;  as  by 
means  of  these  flame  is  instantly  got  under,  and  the  dense  smoke  absorbed  or  dissipated, 
and  thereby  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  most  materially  aided,  and  premises  and  stores  saved 
from  wasteful  damage  by  water."  [We,  the  present  writer,  saw  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  value  of  an  annihilator  in  s{)ecdily  sulMJuing  a  fire  which  had  broken  out  in  stored  ilax.  1 

1864.— The  Quarterly  Review  for  Dec.  said  :  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all 
confined  places  the  control  of  the  annihilator  over  the  flame  is  omnipotent — acting  much 
more  speedily  than  water,  and,  unlike  that  element,  doing  no  damage.  When  the  flames 
are  unconfined,  the  annihilator  will  prove  of  little  use,  because  the  gaseous  cloud  that 
issues  from  it  not  being  heavier  than  the  air,  it  cannot  be  projected  to  any  distance.  As 
an  auxiliary  to  the  engine  it  will  be  invaluable  in  many  cases. 

1866.— Mr.  J.  E,  B.  Curtis,  Sec.  of  the  Fire  Annihilator  Co. ,  contributed  to  the  Journ. 
of  the  So.  of  Arts  a  letter  :  The  Fire  Annihilator  as  a  Meam  of  Suppressing  Fires,  in 
which  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  use  of  the  invention  even  at  that  early  date  are 
given. 

1862.— The  Brit,  Fire  Prevention  and  Ins,  Co,  was  projected.  It  was  part  of  the 
scheme  to  supply  its  patrons,  in  the  way  of  ins.,  with  Phillips's  Annihilator  on  easy  terms ; 
and  the  rates  of  prem.  were  to  be  fixed  with  regard  to  the  facilities  for  extinguishing  fires. 
The  project  fell  through. 

During  this  year  L'Extincteur  was  invented  by  Dr.  F.  Carlier,  and  patented  by  Mons. 
A.  Vignon. 

1866.— "UExtincteur"  was  introduced  into  Lond.  by  Mr.  E.  Casper,  under  direct 
licence  from  the  inventor.  In  Dec.  of  this  year  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  in 
the  presence  of  Captain  Shaw,  the  chief  of  the  Metropolitan  F.  Brigade,  who  was  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Ilamlin,  of  the  Southwark  Bridge  Road  Sution,  Sup.  Mitchell,  the 
engineer  of  the  Kilbum  Volunteer  Fire  Brigade,  and  several  directors  of  ins.  cos.  and 
scientific  gentlemen  from  various  large  firms  in  the  city.  One  of  the  experiments  was 
very  striking.  A  large  wooden  tray,  some  12  or  14  feet  square,  was  covered  with  pitch, 
petroleum,  and  other  inflammable  materials,  and  on  being  set  fire  to,  a  body  of  flame  rose 
some  20  or  25  feet  high.  But  upon  a  small  jet  of  the  composition  from  the  Extincteur 
being  thrown  on  it,  the  fire  was  completely  extinguished  in  about  a  couple  of  minutes, 
whereas  it  was  stated  by  those  practically  versed  in  the  extinction  of  fires  that  if  water 
had  been  applied  it  could  only  nave  had  the  effect  of  spreading  it.  An  extemporized 
staircase  was  also  set  on  fire,  and  blazed  away  at  a  great  rate  until  a  jet  of  the  composition 
was  thrown  on  it,  when  it  was  reduced  at  once  to  a  piece  of  charred  wood.  In  like 
manner  a  sort  of  outhouse,  stuffed  with  shavings  and  tar-barrels,  was  ignited,  and  pro- 
duced a  fearful  body  of  flame,  which,  however,  was  just  as  easily  extinguished.  It  was 
admitted  that  in  the  event  of  a  house  being  tlioroughly  un  fire  the  Extincteur  would  be  of 
little  use  ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that  in  the  event  of  any  sudden  outbreak  of  flame  in 
a  room,  or  building,  any  one  by  the  aid  of  this  machine  could  extinguish  it. 

1867. — The  Journal  de  PAssurcur  et  de  V Assure  gave  an  account  of  some  interesting 
experiments  which  were  made  in  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  mode  generally 
adopted  for  putting  out  a  fire  with  a  new  system  of  employing  extinguishing  cartridges 
(cartouches  extinctives)  mixed  with  ordinary  water,  in  tlie  proi>ortion  of  I  cartridge  to 
15  or  20  litres  of  water.  A  pile  of  very  dry  wood  was  prepared  on  which  to  try  the 
experiments  upon  a  larger  scale.  This  wood,  after  being  well  tarred,  was  also  thickly 
covered  with  the  sediments  of  varnish  and  petroleum  oil,  all  of  which  are  extremely 
inflammable  and  difficult  to  extinguish  when  on  fire  by  an  engine,  unless  there  is  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  at  hand.  It  is  generally  known,  in  fact,  that  if  a  jet  of  water 
is  directed  upon  a  very  fierce  fire,  a  part  of  the  water  evaporates  and  combines  itself  with 
the  burning  wood,  emitting  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrogen,  which  helps  to  augment 
the  flames  rather  than  extinguish  them.  Thanks  to  the  cartridges,  the  flames  are  instantly 
subdued.  This  result  is  easy  to  understand.  The  cartridges  are  composed  of  earth  and 
of  a  salt,  which,  dissolved  in  water  and  thrown  upon  a  fire,  produce  a  gas  which  instantly 
combines  itself  with  the  oxygen  of  ihe  air,  and  by  that  means  prevents  the  creation  of  a 
Aame.  Two  minutes  were  suflficient  to  extinguish  the  burning  pile  of  wood  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  by  an  engine  served  with  water  in  which  cartridges  had  been  mixed.  A  much 
longer  time  was  required  to  extinguish  a  second  fire  of  the  kind  by  the  ordinary  means.  The 
two  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  new  system  are — I.  The  power  of  being  able  to 
subdue  a  nre  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  and  with  about  i-ioth  of  the  water  required 
under  the  present  system.  This  latter  is  important  in  connexion  with  fires  in  the  counti^ 
where  water  is  scarce.  2.  The  being  ajble  to  extinguish  the  flames,  or  to  prevent  their 
production.  In  the  case  of  manufactories  and  farms  the  flames  cause  the  conflagration 
to  spread  to  neighbouring  property,  and  thus  render  futile  the  efforts  made  to  circumscribe 
the  fire.  The  cost  of  these  cartridges  is  not  much,  so  that  a  certain  number  could 
always  be  kept  in  readiness.  This  new  composition  can  be  mixed  with  the  water  either 
at  the  time  required  to  be  used  or  previously.  The  inventors  were  M.  Aime  Maurice 
and  M.  Muterse,  a  chemist. 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Devey  pub.:  Speculations  on  the  Method  of  Extinguishing  Fires  without 
Water, 

Mr.  Dick  invented  a  "Portable  and  Self-acting  Chemical  Fire  Engine,**  stated  to  be 
always  ready  for  use.  It  is  a  contrivance  contained  in  a  tin  case,  with  straps  to  pass  over 
the  shoulders,  so  that  it  can  be  carried  on  the  back,  while  the  jet  is  conveniently  placed 
for  being  guided  by  the  right  hand.  It  is  said  many  thousands  of  these  have  been  sold 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  price  varies  from  £,\  lor.  to  £(>  dr.  Trade  motto  : 
"Delay  makes  the  danger.**  This,  we  observe,  is  now  called  "L'Extincteur.**  (See 
1868  and  1875.) 

Before  the  Select  Pari.  Com.  on  Fire  Protection  which  sat  this  year,  the  following 
evidence  concerning  this  invention  was  given: — It  projects  a  prepared  fluid,  which  is 
harmless  until  it  touches  the  Are,  and  then  it  disengages  carbonic  acid  which  destroys  the 
fire.  Two  powders  are  mixed  tc^ether  in  the  vessel  Tike  seidlitz  powders.  The  liquid  is 
in  a  state  of  effervescence,  under  pressure,  like  soda<water ;  and  when  the  tap  is  turned 
the  fluid  is  projected  according  to  the  pressure  within.  The  fluid  is  perfectly  harmless, 
and  may  be  drunk  without  injury.  It  destroys  nothing  with  which  it  comes  in  contact 
except  the  fire.  The  gas  is  only  liberated  on  touching  the  fire.  The  Extincteur  may  be 
so  used  as  to  localize  the  eflect  whether  on  the  ceiling  or  otherwise.  In  ordinary  anni- 
hilators  this  is  not  so. 

1868. — Further  experiments  were  made  respecting  the  efficiency  of  L* Extincteur,  of 
which  the  City  Press  gave  the  following  details: — "There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
gentlemen,  representing  many  of  the  largest  houses  of  business  in  the  metropolis.  The 
speed  and  efficacy  with  which  the  comparatively  tiny  jet  of  liquid  wiped  out,  as  it  were, 
the  immense  body  of  flame  from  an  ignited  sheet  of  pitch,  appeared  to  astonish  all. 
Presently  a  huge  pile  of  tar  barrels,  strewn  with  shavings  soaked  with  naphtha,  was  set  on 
fire,  and  the  fierceness  and  rapidity  with  which  these  combustibles  burned  may  be 
imagined.  When  the  fire  was  at  its  height,  and  every  portion  of  the  framework  thoroughly 
ignited,  the  experimenter  turned  on  his  magic  jet,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  there  was 
scarcely  a  spark  left.  These  experiments,  slightly  varied,  were  continued  during  the 
afternoon,  and  seemed  to  excite  the  wonder  of  all  present.** 

1870. — About  this  date  was  invented  the  "  Babcock  Fire  Annihilator,  or  Self- Acting 
Engine,*'  based  apparently  upon  the  same  principle  as  Phillip*s,  L' Extincteur,  etc.,  but 
constructed  of  such  dimensions  that  horses  are  used  to  drag  them  to  fires.  The  liquid  in 
these  machines  contains  large  quantities  of  alkaline  carbonates,  to  which  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  to  put  the  machine  in  operation ;  thus  liberating  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  as  to  give 
the  pressure  with  which  the  solution  is  forced  through  the  hose.  These  fire-extinguishing 
substances  are  thus  brought  to  bear  at  once — water,  a  gas  that  does  not  support  combus- 
tion, and  an  alkaline  material  which,  it  is  claimed,  coats  or  saturates  combustible  matter, 
so  that  extinguished  flames  will  not  relight.  Each  of  these  substances  has  been  tried 
separately  with  unsatisfactory  results,  but  their  combination  seems  promising.  Their 
chief  excellence,  it  is  asserted,  is  in  accomplishing  the  extinction  of  fire  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water  and  less  consequent  damage  than  is  otherwise  possible.  The  pipe  and 
hose  are  of  small  diameter.  These  machines  form  an  essential  part  of  the  extinguishing 
apparatus  of  the  present  Chicago  Fire  Brigade. 

They  are  said  to  have  been  improved  upon  by  Gardner,  and  subsequently  by  Beasley. 

1871. — There  was  projected  the  "Fire  and  Water  Co.  Lim.,'*  one  of  the  objects  of 
which  was  to  introduce  a  new  method  of  extinguishing  fires,  by  means  of  a  pump  to  be 
called  the  "Eclipse,**  which  was  to  apply  carbonic  acid  gas  in  "a  thoroughly  practical 
and  scientific  manner.**  The  promoters  of  this  Co.,  it  was  said,  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that  the  "present  theory  of  fire  extinction  is  (i)  wrong  in  principle,  and 
(2)  unsatisfactory  in  practice.**  The  details  of  the  invention  were  given  as  follows : — The 
pump  made  use  of  surmounts  a  tank  containing  62^  gallons  of  water.  Outside  the  tank 
IS  a  little  stove,  in  which  a  mixture  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  charcoal  is  set  alight. 
The  proportions  of  each  variety  of  carbon  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  Co. ;  it  being 
always  understood  that  in  these  cases  the  proportions  mentioned  in  the  specifications  are 
misleading,  because  the  saving  words  are  added,  "or  such  other  proportions  as  firom  time 
to  time  may  be  deemed  desirable,**  or  words  to  that  effect.  The  combustion  of  this 
mixture  generates  almost  instantly,  in  quantities  practically  inexhaustible,  and  at  a  cost 
purely  nominal,  carbonic  acid  gas  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  nitrogen.  These 
gases  are  of  peculiar  density,  and  a  simple  process  saturates  the  water  with  ten  times  its 
volume  of  them.  In  the  experimental  pump  which  we  have  seen,  the  whole  of  the 
mechanism  is  placed  above  the  tank,  so  that  the  operation  of  the  process  may  be  easily 
examined.  The  water  thus  impregnated  or  saturated  with  the  gases  we  have  mentioned 
is  poured  upon  the  blazing  pile  by  means  of  the  pump,  hose,  and  nozzle  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  gases  settle  down  upon  the  burning  faggots,  and  extinction  is  instantaneous. 
The  effect  is  simply  magical ;  and  if  results  such  as  we  have  seen  can  be  produced  by  a 
small  pump  and  a  I -inch  hose,  we  can  hardly  imagine  what  one  of  Capt.  Shaw's  steamers 
would  effect,  if  adapted  to  this  process. 

But  we  now  come  to  a  description  of  the  experiments  :— Piles  of  dry  wood  and  faggots 
were  arranged  in  a  field  at  Welwyn,  Herts,  where  the  inventor  had  been  staying,  and  Uiey 
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were  well  besprinkled  with  tar.  Here  and  there  a  lump  of  asphalte  was  inserted,  and  by 
means  of  a  few  sacks  of  shavings  the  fire  was  made  general  and  rapid.  Lurid  flames 
shot  up  high  into  the  air,  pouring  forth  dense  volumes  of  smoke,  and  with  especial 
vividness  where  the  presence  of  the  asphalte  was  indicated  by  the  extra  density  and  vivid 
variegated  colours  of  the  smoke.  At  a  given  signal  the  water  saturated  with  the  gases  we 
have  mentioned  was  poured  (or  rather  sprinkled  in  a  fine  mist)  upon  the  blazing  pile,  and 
the  effect  was  truly  wonderful.  Extinction  was  instantaneous.  >Ve  have  ourselves  extin- 
guished a  considerable  fire  of  this  sort  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  bystanders  and  of 
ourselves,  yet  not  moving  with  anything  like  the  rapidity  of  one  of  Capt  Shaw's  trained 
hands,  with  so  little  water,  that  when  the  tank  came  to  be  replenished,  a  couple  of  pailsful 
more  than  replaced  the  quantity  we  had  used.  On  Saturday  the  effects  were  such  as  to 
satisfy  everybody.  The  fire  was  put  down — not  quite  out— over  and  over  again.  Then 
fresh  shavings,  tar,  and  asphalte  were  called  into  requisition,  and  the  fire  allowed  to  draw 
up,  to  be  again  subdued.  At  length,  as  evening  drew  on,  the  parties  allowed  the  fire  to 
get  thoroughly  alight,  and  then  they  left  off  the  mere  experimental  trifling  amusement, 
sprinkled  with  vehemence  at  pressure  of  150  lbs.  to  the  square  inch,  and  in  three  or  four 
minutes  the  flames  of  25  or  30  ft.  had  disappeared,  the  variegated  hues  of  the  smoke  from 
the  burning  asphalte  were  no  longer  visible,  the  dense  volumes  rolling  forth  from  the  tar- 
besprinkled  faggots  cleared  off,  and  not  a  spark  was  left.  The  crowd  gave  a  hearty  cheer 
or  two,  and  the  parties  adjourned.  The  descriptive  portion  of  this  accoimt  we  have 
drawn  from  the  Ins.  Guardian. 

During  this  year  also  the  Metropolitan  Fire Extinf^uishins;  Co,  was  chartered  in  the  U.  S- 
Its  scheme  involves  the  use  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  under  circumstances  very  different 
from  anything  previously  attempted.  We  are  told :  **  The  Co.  are  about  to  etect  exten- 
sive works  for  the  manufacture  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  much  more  easily  and 
economically  produced  than  the  gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  gas  will  be  stored  in 
large  reser\'oirs,  and  will  be  distributed  through  the  city  by  pipes  beneath  the  side-walks, 
and  will  be  made  available  to  every  building  of  every  street  or  avenue  as  readily  as 
illuminating  gas  or  water,  so  that  upon  any  alarm  of  fire,  to  turn  a  tap  will  be  to  extin- 
guish the  flames."     We  have  not  heard  of  the  project  going  forward. 

1872. — A  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  if.  S.  for  a  "Fire  Extinguishing  PainL** 
When  closely  approached  by  fire,  it  is  said  to  give  forth  immense  volumes  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which  operates  to  check  the  flames,  and  so  retard  the  progress  of  the  conflagration. 

During  this  same  year  Signor  Don  Ramon  Bafiolas,  of  Aman,  Spain,  made  considerable 
improvements  in  a  Fire  Annihilator.   His  machines  have  been  adopted  by  the  Spanish  Navy. 

1873. — The  great  fire  in  Boston,  U.S.,  in  1872,  set  many  ingenious  minds  to  work  in 
devising  remedies  against  fires  in  general.  The  Boston  Journal  oj  Chemistry  (Jan.  1873), 
in  discussing  various  considerations  so  suggested,  offered  the  following  plan  for  the  evolu- 
tion, on  every  one's  premises,  of  carbonic  acid  gas  for  aerating  water  for  immediate 
application : — Place  in  the  basement  of  every  warehouse  or  store  an  iron  vessel  resembling 
a  steam  boiler,  the  capacity  to  depend  on  the  size  of  the  building.  This  is  to  be  kept 
two-thirds  full  of  water,  the  chamber  above  the  water  to  hold  two  glass  vessels,  one  of 
which  is  filled  with  acid,  the  other  with  bi-carbonate  of  soda.  The  glass  vessels  broken 
when  a  fire  takes  place,  these  substances  instantly  develoi)e  carbonic  acid,  which,  being 
absorbed  by  the  water,  changes  into  aerated  or  carbonic  acid  water.  This  water,  led  by 
pipes  and  impelled  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  is  ten  times  as  effective  in  subduing  flames 
as  ordinary  water ;  it  may  be  always  on  hand,  so  as  to  be  applied  at  the  earliest  moment, 
and  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  efficacy. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Bradford,  engraver,  Boston,  suggested  the  following  method  of  applying 
carbonic  acid  gas  for  the  extinguishment  of  fire.  His  apparatus  is  self-acting,  and  imme- 
diate in  its  action.  Pipes  are  extended  through  a  building  connecting  with  a  large  tank 
placed  in  the  attic,  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  so  in  case  of  fire  occurring  in  any  room  the 
mci  eased  heat  from  the  fire  will  melt  the  connexions  of  the  pipe,  causing  an  immediate 
flow  of  the  annihilator,  thus  extinguishing  the  fire.  A  small  wire  is  also  connected  with 
^  gong,  which  sounds  an  alarm  at  once.  This  plan  will,  it  is  claimed,  at  a  small  expense, 
insure  the  safety  of  the  building,  and  do  much  toward  the  prevention  of  large  fires. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Eckhard  of  New  \  ork  invented  a  **  Self-acting  Fire  Extinguisher,"  composed 
of  a  solid  composition  in  boxes,  easily  carried  about,  and  when  a  fire  occurs  a  box  to  be 
thrown  into  the  flames.  The  composition  burns  without  exploding,  developing  a  dense 
smoke,  which  smothers  the  fire.  It  was  claimed  for  them  that  even  in  partly  opened  haUs 
or  rooms  they  would  keep  the  fire  in  check  for  hours ;  and  that  flames  coming  from  other 
parts  of  the  building  could  not  remain.  It  was  further  said  that  if  kept  continually  in 
rooms  they  would  extinguish  the  fire  before  it  could  estab.  itself.  They  were  equally 
efficacious  in  the  case  of  burning  oil,  spirits,  etc  On  board  ships  they  were  said  to  be 
invaluable.  The  vapour  would  illuminate  rooms  filled  with  the  most  dense  smoke,  and 
they  would  not  damage  either  the  texture  or  colour  of  furniture,  etc.,  nor  leave  any 
unpleasant  smell.  They  would  not  lose  strength  by  age.  They  would  extinguish  fires  in 
chimneys  and  flues.     We  have  been  hoping  to  hear  more  of  this  invention. 

A  contributor  to  the  New  York  World  suggested  the  following  simple  and  ingenious 
method  of  having  a  F.  annihilator  in  every  house,  always  ready  for  use: — *' In  the  base- 
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ment  have  suspended  a  vessel  full  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  be  upset  by  the  turning  of  a  crank 
in  a  box  outside,  of  which  the  key  is  with  the  police  and  firemen.  The  vessel  is  hung  in 
another  one  of  carbonate  of  soda,  from  which  tubes  ascend  and  branch  through  the 
building,  emptying  on  each  floor.  By  turning  on  the  crank,  the  extinguishing  gas  is 
generated,  and  soon  fills  every  room,  putting  out  the  fire,  and  not  damaging  the  go^xls. 

Mr.  Thomas  Atkins,  C.E.,  England,  invented  a  machine  by  which  the  water  thrown 
was  impregnated  with  a  gaseous  compound,  consisting  of  1 8}  parts  of  carbonic  acid,  ij 
carbonic  oxide,  and  80  of  nitrogen,  manufactured  from  charcoal,  "which  possesses  the 
important  advantage  of  very  slowly  effervescing,  although  introduced  at  a  high  pressure." 
Its  cost  did  not  exceed  is.  for  1700  square  feet  The  working  standard  was  1 50 lbs.  to 
the  inch ;  but  the  compound  could  be  stored  at  looo.  Experiments  were  tried  at  Lady- 
well  with  complete  success.  It  is  claimed  for  this  invention  that  it  effects  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  asphyxiating  qualities  of  smoke,  which  by  this  means  is  rendered 
capable  of  being  breathed  without  inconvenience. 

1874. — American  ingenuity  had  got  fairly  to  work  in  this  matter  of  Fire  Annihilators, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  record,  and  should  lead  to  practical  results  :  A  trial  of 
the  "  Steiner  "  chemical  fire  engine  was  had  at  Cincinnati  early  in  the  year,  in  the  presence 
of  the  fire  commissioners  and  committees  of  the  board  of  aMermcn  and  common  councils. 
The  machine  was  of  200  gals,  capacity,  and  threw  a  constant,  well -sustained,  perpendicular 
stream  through  a  three-eighths  nozzle  a  distance  of  80  fl.  for  one  hour  and  a  half.  The 
machine  carries  twelve  charges  of  carbonic  acid  gas — enough  to  run  it  nearly  two  hours, 
and  it  is  capable  of  indefinite  operation  by  simply  pouring  m  the  prepared  chemicals.  It 
does  not  charge  itself  while  running,  nor  is  any  rea!djustment  required  in  replenishing  it  at 
the  scene  of  action.  These  points  were  satisfactorily  demonstrated  during  the  exhibition, 
which  was  also  witnessed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  people. 

A  public  test  of  an  apparatus  called  the  New  York  Protective  Fire  Extinguisher  was 
to  have  taken  place  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  early  in  the  year,  a  brick  building  costing 
6000  dols.  having  been  put  up  expressly  for  the  purpose.  In  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
a  number  of  ofhcers  of  msurancc  and  manufacturing  companies  desiring  to  be  present, 
the  affair  has  been  postponed  until  spring.     We  have  heard  no  more  of  it. 

The  Cleveland  Herald  thus  speaks  of  a  new  fire  extinguisher: — "While  upon  the 
subject  of  fire  extinguishers,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  all  interested  to  the  extin- 
guisher of  Mr.  Dunning,  late  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  who  exhibited  a  simple  cast-iron 
shell  that  is  capable  of  containing  about  150  or  200  cubic  feet  of  gas,  condensed  to  a 
liquid  form,  which  can  readily  be  thrown  absolutely  into  the  midst  of  the  flames ;  when 
the  same  being  released,  it  is  claimed,  it  will  extinguish  the  fire  by  depriving  the  same  of 
its  natural  food — to  wit,  oxygen.  We  confess  that  we  are  inclined  to  accord  to  Mr. 
Dunning's  invention  great  merit,  and  we  are  informed  that  those  of  our  insurance  agents 
who  have  examined  it  give  it  their  unqualified  approval.'* 

Dr.  Field,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  U.S.,  brought  into  public  notice  a  plan  concerning 
which  very  few  details  are  afibrded.  His  circular  says,  tersely  enough :  "No  carbonic 
acid  gas  used ;  not  quarter  the  expense ;  and  no  deleterious  chemicals  used ;  very  effective 
in  extinguishing  6res." 

Dr.   Schuppert,  of  New  Orleans,  proposed  the  following  ingenious  and  apparently 

f)ractical  method  of  extinguishing  fires  on  shipboard.  At  given  points  in  the  hold  are 
ocated  boxes  containing  marble  dust  and  carbonate  of  lime.  From  the  deck  a  lead  pipe 
commimicates  with  these  boxes.  When  a  fire  is  discovered  in  the  hold,  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  into  the  pipes,  and  coming  in  contact  with  the  Ume  and  marble  dust,  creates 
a  large  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  fatal  to  fire.  As  this  gas  is  heavier  than  air, 
it  would  remain  in  the  hold  and  effectually  smother  the  flames. 

It  is  in  connexion  with  fires  in  ships  that  some  of  these  inventions  should  find  a  ready 
application.  No  ship  should  now  sail  without  some  such  appliance.  We  know  that 
some  of  the  large  owners  have  already  properly  equipped  their  vessels  in  this  respect. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  we  read  of  an  invention  in  the  course  of  being  tested,  the 
chief  object  of  which  was  described  to  be  to  destroy  fire  by  means  of  an  instrument,  which 
will  fill  speedily  the  hold  or  compartment  of  a  ship  in  which  Are  has  arisen  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  a  dry  statt^  so  as  to  extinguish  the  Are  without  the  smallest  injury  to  the 
cargo.  The  trials  had  exhibited  satisfactory  results,  and  as  the  machinery  by  which  the 
gas  is  generated  and  distributed  is  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive,  as  it  is  moveable 
and  occupies  but  a  small  space,  recommendations  of  immense  importance  on  board  ship, 
its  value,  if  its  efhciency  be  fully  and  clearly  demonstrated,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
It  b  stated  that  the  machine,  which  is  called  the  "  Pyroletor,"  is  capable,  when  not 
required  to  extinguish  fires,  of  being  employed  as  a  subsidiary  force  pump  jfor  washing 
decks,  pumping  the  hold  dry,  etc. ;  thus,  whilst  in  daily  use  for  those  purposes,  being 
maintained  m  readiness  and  proper  working  order  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  more 
immediately  intended.    [Fires  on  Board  Ships.] 

1876.  Jan. — Experiments  made  regarding  certain  improvements  in  "Dick's  Patent 
Fire  Exterminator,"  already  described  under  date  1867.  The  improvements  consist  in 
keeping  the  chemicals  separate  until  required,  when  a  slight  blow  drives  down  the  metal 
pin,  breaks  the  bottle  in  which  the  acid  is  kept,  and  the  process  of  the  formation  of  the 
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carbonic  acid  gas  at  once  begins.     Under  the  old  system  the  pressure  was  always  on, 
unless  some  means  of  leakage  had  arisen,  and  then  the  machine  was  valueless. 

The  proprietors  of  this  machine  state  that  in  a  period  of  four  years  it  has,  by  its  own 
unaided  power,  extinguished  over  1320  fires,  many  of  them  threatening  to  be  very  serious 
indeed.  There  is  a  pub.  list  of  fires  extinguished  by  its  means,  being  specific  reports 
returned  during  the  month  of  November,  1869,  and  we  summarize  tlie  list  thus  : — iio 
factories,  warehouses,  etc,  had  outbreaks  of  fire  on  317  occasions.  On  309  of  these 
occasions  V Extincteur  was  quite  successful,  saving  property  to  the  valued  amount  of 
j£'i,3io,ioo,  at  a  loss  of  only  ;fi69i,  or  2j.  (yd.  p.c.  These  statements  should  be 
officially  investigated,  and  if  found  to  be  true,  the  fire  offices  and  their  agents  have  a 
protective  power  within  reach  of  the  greatest  possible  value.     [Fire  Extinguishment.] 

M.  Delpech,  an  engineer  in  Paris,  has  invented  a  new  apparatus.  He  describes  it  as 
consisting  of  an  ordinary  fire  engine,  set  in  motion  either  by  muscular  or  steam  power, 
which  is  connected  with  a  reservoir  divided  into  two  compartments.  In  one  01  these 
compartments  is  contained  a  thin  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  the  other  a  solution  of 
bi-carbonate  of  soda.  The  pumps  of  the  engine  are  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  when 
they  are  in  operation  every  stroke  of  the  pi&ton  drives  a  certain  quantity  of  both  these 
fluids  into  the  hose.  Use  can  be  made  of  the  steam  ejected,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
fire  engine.  Carbonic  acid  is  generated  when  the  two  liquids  come  in  contact  and  combine 
upon  the  machine  being  put  in  motion.  This  carlwnic  acid  is  thrown  upon  the  fire  in  a 
stream  sent  out  from  the  pipe,  and  the  atmospheric  air  which  is  indispensable  for  com- 
bustion is  driven  off  from  the  flame.  This  is  what  gives  the  apparatus  such  extraordinary 
efficiency.  The  carbonic  acid  is  not  generated  and  disengaged  until  the  two  liquids  come 
in  contact  and  combine,  and  before  it  has  .in  opportunity  to  escape  it  is  thrown  by  the 
pumps  upon  the  burning  object.  It  then  expands,  expels  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time 
extinguishes  the  fire.  Further,  the  water  which  is  thrown  out  by  one  of  these  engines  has 
far  greater  extinguishing  power  than  ordinary  water.  In  addition  to  the  carbonic  ac.id 
gas  developed  by  the  combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  the  solution  of  the  bi-carbonate 
of  soda,  a  salt  is  also  produced,  called  sulphate  of  sotla,  or  glauber's  salt.  This  salt 
remains  in  solution  in  the  water,  and  is  thrown  with  it  upon  the  fire.  It  has  great  effect 
in  extinguishing  fire,  because  it  covers  the  spot  which  is  burning  with  a  coating  resembling 
glass,  that  renders  combustion  impossible.  The  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  new  fire 
engine,  therefore,  is  said  to  consist  in  the  combination  of  three  substances,  which  are  each 
of  them  powerful  agents  in  the  extinguishment  of  fire,  namely:  first,  water;  secondly, 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  and  thirdly,  sulphate  of  soda. 

There  are,  indeed,  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the  process  here 
indicated,  and  these  arise  mainly  from  the  corrosive  character  of  the  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid.  Any  metal  used  must  be  coated  with  enamel  to  resist  the  chemical  action  of  the 
acid.  The  hose  must  be  made  strong,  and  should  be  coated  with  India-rubber  in  the 
inside.  The  machine  must  be  thoroughly  cleanseil  with  pure  water  every  time  it  is  used 
in  order  to  remove  all  the  acid  from  such  pieces  of  metal  as  are  unavoidably  used  in  its 
construction. 

The  inventor  having  made  application  for  a  patent  in  France,  M.  Hcbre,  the  head  of 
the  patent  office  and  a  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  reported  favourably 
upon  it,  and  the  patent  was  granted.  Experiments  have  been  made  at  Havre,  at  the 
instance  of  the  marine  ins.  cos. ;  and  the  result,  as  contrasted  with  that  from  the  ordinary 
fire  engines,  was  most  striking.  We  are  not  very  sanguine  of  any  permanent  resiilts  from 
this  invention,  or  rather  adaptation. 

July. — There  was  regis,  the  Wallace-Tucker  Fire  Annihilating  Qo.  Lim.,  founded  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  patent  rights  for  **an  improved  method  of  and  apparatus  for 
protecting  warehouses  and  other  buildings  and  ships  from  fire ;  also  applicable  to  the  pre- 
servation of  iron  safes  and  similar  receptacles  and  their  contents  ;"  and  another  patent  for 
**an  improved  method  of  and  means  for  preparing  materials  to  be  introduced  into  buildings 
and  structures,  to  produce  carbonic  acid  gas  or  other  gas,  to  aflbrd  protection  from  fire  in 
the  same,'*  etc. 

The  real  use  of  F.  Annihilators,  in  the  sense  generally  understood,  and  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  considered  them,  is  at  the  inception  of  a  fire :  when  it  has  once  obtained 
headway,  other  processes  are  brought  into  operation.  The  first  will  be  the  use  of  hydrants, 
where  they  exist ;  but  the  ordinary  methods  are  by  the  use  of  F.  engines,  manual  or  steam. 
When  conflagrations  have  attained  large  proportions,  these  again  become  inoperative,  and 
other  measures  have  to  be  resorted  to.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  destruction  of 
buildings  by  explosives.  [Fire  Extinguishment.]  [Fires  on  Board  Ship.] 
FIRE  Arms.— This  term  comprises  all  sorts  of  guns,  rifles,  fowling-pieces,  blunderbusses, 
pistols,  revolvers,  etc.  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  accidents  from  the 
bursting  of  improperly  constructed  barrels,  the  Legislature  interfered,  first  in  1 81 3,  by 
53  Geo.  III.  c.  115;  and  afterwards  by  55  Geo.  III.  c.  59  (1S15),  which  imposes  a  fine 
of  C2.0  on  any  one  using,  in  any  of  the  progressive  stages  of  its  manufacture,  any  barrel 
not  duly  proved;  on  any  one  delivering  the  same  except  through  a  proof- house;  and  on 
any  one  receiving,  for  the  purpose  of  making  guns,  etc.,  any  barrels  wnich  have  not  passed 
through  a  proof-house.     The  principal  proof-house  existing  at  the  present  time  is  situated 
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in  Birmingham.     The  workmen  employed  there  are  specially  insured  against  the  risk  of 
accident. 

FIRE  Balls  for  Destroying  Ships  and  Buildings. — These  were  much  employed  in 
early  warfare  for  incendiary  purposes,  but  have  now  fallen  out  of  use.  Much  learning  has 
been  expended  in  tracing  the  compositions  employed  in  their  manufacture,  as  the  reader 
of  N.  a  fid  Q,  will  be  aware.  [See  2nd  ser.  vol.  iii.  especially.]  Bombshells  and  war- 
rockets  supply  their  place  with  more  destructive  effect.     [Greek  Fire.] 

Fire  Balls,  in  Meteorology,  signify  luminous  bodies  which  suddenly  appear  in  the  sky, 
usually  at  a  great  height  above  the  earth.  They  shoot  through  the  heavens  with  immense 
velocity,  and  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  the  fall  of  an  aerolite.  Scientifically  these 
are  designated  meteors.    Fires  are  sometimes  reported  as  resiilting. 

FIRE  Bells.  — Bells  placed  in  town  halls,  market  halls,  and  other  public  buildings,  as 

also  sometimes  in  private  houses,  more  especially  in  the  country,  in  view  of  giving  early 

alarm  to  the  neighbourhood  in  case  of  fire.     In  many  cases  these  same  bells  were  used  to 

sound  the  "Curfew,"  and  prob.  the  idea  originated  in  this  early  institution.     [Curfew 

Bell.] 

There  is  in  the  Abbey  Church  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire,  a  Fire  Bell,  confined 

exclusively  to  giving  the  alarm  in  case  of  a  fire  breaking  out  in  that  town.     The  motto 

round  the  rim  or  carrel  runs  thus  : — **  J.  W.  I.  C.     1652, 

"  Lord,  quench  this  furious  flame; 
Arise,  run,  help,  put  out  the  same." 

As  lately  as  Nov.  1859,  a  Curfew  Bell  was  regularly  rung  at  West  Ham,  in  Essex. 
FIRE  Briefs  [King's  Briefs]. — In  early  times,  before  the  origin  of  Fire  Ins.,  on  the 
occurrence  of"  any  great  fire  (or,  indeed,  any  other  serious  calamity)  in  any  particular 
locality,  it  was  the  custom  to  invoke  the  aid  of  charitably  disposed  people  by  the  issue  of 
Briefs,  King's  Briefs,  Letters  Patent,  Fire  Briefs,  or  King's  Letters,  as  they  were  variously 
called,  and  which  set  out  in  more  or  less  detail  the  circumstances  attending  the  calamity, 
and  were  ordered  to  be  read  in  churches  and  otherwise,  as  will  appear  in  the  progress  of 
this  art. 

These  Briefs  were  usually  issued  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  under  the  authority  of  the 
King  in  Council,  to  those  who  furnished  proof  of  loss,  accompanied  by  recommendation 
from  some  nobleman  or  other  person  attached  to  the  Court  of  the  Sovereign.  We  shall 
select  a  few  instances  which  will  show  the  working  of  the  plan. 

1663. — On  the  occurrence  of  the  great  fire  of  Marlborough  in  1653,  the  following 
"Brief"  was  approved  by  the  Council  of  State  sitting  at  Whitehall,  and  ordered  to  be 

fromulgated.      This,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  date,  was  issued  in  the  first  year  of  the 
'rotectorate  of  Cromwell,  who  himself  contributed  £2000  towards  the  object  to  which 
it  relates.     The  language  is  characteristic  of  the  period  : 

Whereas  the  Council  bath  been  informed,  as  well  by  petition  of  the  mayor^  and  inhabitants  of 
Marlborough,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  as*  by  certificate  under  the  hands  of  several  justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  said  county,  that  upon  Thursoay,  the  28  April,  1653,  the  Lord,  whose  judgments  are  unsearch- 
able and  His  ways  past  finding  out,  in  His  overruling  providence  disposing,  a  fearful  and  most  violent 
fire  broke  out  almost  at  the  lower  end  of  the  said  town,  which  in  the  space  of  3  or  a  hours  burnt  and 
destroyed  all  the  considerable  parts  and  body  thereof,  with  one  of  the  churches  and  toe  market  house, 
to  the  number  of  224  houses,  the  value  whereof  and  goods  consumed  is  estimated  at  threescore  and  ten 
pounds  at  the  least,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  the  greater  part  of  the  said  inhabitants,  they  not  having 
anything  for  their  future  livelihood,  and  withal  to  supply  the  urgent  necessities  of  their  languishing 
families.  The  sense  of  this  weighing  deeply  and  seriously  on  the  hearts  of  the  Council,  with  tenderest 
bowels  commiserating  the  much  to  be  lamented  condition  of  the  said  distressed  inhabitants,  they 
have  thought  themselves  bound  both  in  conscience  and  duty,  as  suffering  and  sj'mpathizing  with  them 
in  their  great  affliction,  to  recommend  the  same  to  the  charity  and  oenevolence  of  well-disposed 
persons,  and  upon  this  extraordinary  occasion  to  appoint,  as  they  do  hereby,  a  collection  to  be  made 
m  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  in  all  otner  cities,  counties,  boroughs,  towns  corp.. 
and  other  principal  places  within  England  and  Wales,  as  well  within  the  liberties  as  without,  and 
within  the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  for  the  relief  of  the  said  inhabitants  and  for  rc-edi^ing  of 
the  said  town,  which  is  exceedingly  necessary  and  of  great  importance  for  commerce  and  trade;  not 
doubting  but  that  a  business  of  tnis  nature  (so  Christian  and  of  such  concernment  to  so  many  ruined 
and  desolate  families)  will  find  ready  acceptance  with  all  those  who  have  anything  of  bowels  of  com- 
passion in  them;  and  that  they  will  t>e  easily  provoked  to  such  a  cheerful  and  liberal  contribution  as 
shall  be  answerable  to  so  great  a  loss.  Ana  it  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Common  Council  of^the  City  of  Lond.  that  order  may  be  given  for  a  collection  to  be  made 
throughout  the  said  City  and  liberties  thereof  in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  effectual  for  the 
promoting  of  this  work,  and  testify  an  affectionate  resentment  of  the  miseries  of  those  who  are  in  a 
perishing  condition.  And  it  is  also  recommended  to  the  sheriff  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  each 
county  of  £.  and  W.,  to  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  City  of  Westminster,  and  to  mayors,  bailiffs, 
chief  governors,  and  officers  of  all  cities,  boroughs,  towns  corp.,  and  other  privileged  places,  to  take 
care  that  these  presents  be  dispersed  through  their  respective  lurisdictions  whatsoever,  as  well  within 
liberties  as  without ;  and  to  give  their  best  assistance  that  this  collection  be  made  therein  in  such 
manner  as  may  most  tend  to  the  promoting  and  advancement  of  this  work.  And  whereas  for  the 
better  managing^  this  work  in  all  parts  of  uie  nation  for  the  best  advantage  of  the  said  town  and 
distressed  inhabitants  thereof,  and  that  the  contributions  which  may  be  raised  shall  be  rightly  disposed 
of  and  impartially  distributed  amongst  those  who  have  been  great  sufferers  in  this  calamity,  the 
Council  have  appointed  Alderman  Andrews,  Alderman  Tichboum.  Alderman  Ireton  [and  27  others 
all  named],  to  be  a  Committee  to  sit  at  Sadler's  Hall,  in  the  said  City  of  Lond.,  to  take  particular 
care  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  bus. :  wherefore  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  recommendea  by  these 
presents  to  take  care  of  this  collection  in  their  several  jurisdictions  are  from  time  to  time  to  correspond 
with  the  said  Committee,  and  to  manage  that  bus.  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Committee  shall  on  all 
occasions  advise  and  signify  unto  them. 

x8  May,  1653.    Ordered  by  the  Council  of  State  that  these  presents  be  printed  and  pub. 
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We  may  see  the  more  precise  working  of  the  plan  by  reference  to  the  operations  of  the 
Committee  appointed  under  the  said  **Brief,**  here  called  "Orders  of  the  Council  of  State": 

31  May,  1653. — By  the  Committee  appointed  for  managing  and  ordering  the  collectioiis 
for  Marlborough,  sitting  at  Sadler's  Hall,  Lond.,  OrderMl^ — That  a  sufficient  number  of 
Orders  of  the  Council  of  State  be  sent  to  the  high  sheriff  of  every  county  in  E.  and  W.  ; 
and  that  the  high  sheriff  in  every  county,  upon  the  receipt  of  the  aforesaid  orders,  shall 
forthwith  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  a  convenient  number  of  them  unto  the  chief  constables  of 
each  hundred,  wapentake,  or  division  within  the  counties,  according  to  the  parishes  or 
chapels  in  their  particular  hundred  or  division.  And  the  said  constables  are  desired  and 
hereby  requiretl  to  send  one  of  the  said  Orders  to  the  minister  or  churchwarden  of  each 
parish  or  chapel  within  their  said  hundred ;  and  the  ministers  in  their  respective  parishes 
are  hereby  desired  and  appointed  upon  the  next  Lord's  Day  after  they  have  received  the 
same,  to  give  notice  of  the  sad  and  distressed  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Marlborough,  with  the  greatness  of  their  loss,  the  better  to  prepare  them  for  a  collection 
to  be  made  on  the  Lord's  Day  following ;  at  which  time,  the  congregation  being  assembled 
together,  the  ministers  are  hereby  further  desired  and  appointed  to  pub.  the  Order  from 
the  Council,  exhorting  and  stirring  up  to  a  lil>cral  contribution  towards  this  charitable 
work.  And  the  churchwardens  of  the  several  parishes  in  the  country,  with  two  other 
honest  active  men  nominated  by  the  minister  and  themselves,  are  hereby  desired  to 
gather  the  benevolence  of  well-disjxjsed  persons,  or  to  take  the  subs.  01  the  sevend 
inhabitants  in  the  place  where  they  are  met  together,  and  in  the  week  following  to  go 
from  house  to  house  collecting  it ;  or  to  manage  it  in  such  other  way  and  manner  as 
according  to  their  discretion  may  be  judged  most  effectually  conducible  to  the  promoting 
of  so  considerable  a  work.  And  in  case  it  so  fall  out  that  any  parish,  being  destitute  of 
a  minister,  shall  be  without  public  assemblies,  then  the  constables  and  churchwardens  of 
the  said  parish  are  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  gather  and  receive  the  charity  of  the 
inhabitants. 

There  are  many  other  directions  regarding  the  mode  of  procedure,  as  that  the  amount 
collected  should  be  regis,  in  the  books  of  the  respective  parishes,  **and  also  set  down  in 
words  at  length  on  the  back  side  of  the  said  Order,  and  subscribed  with  their  names,  and 
returned  together  with  the  Order."  The  moneys  to  be  paid  to  the  receiver-general  of  the 
several  counties.  These  latter  to  "  make  return  of  the  said  sums  of  money,  tc^ther  with 
the  Orders,  unto  Mr.  John  Strange  and  Mr.  Robert  Barret,  at  the  *Rosc  and  Pomegranate* 
in  Friday  St.,  in  Lond.,  who  are  appointed  treasurers,  and  authorized  for  the  receiving 
and  paying  forth  the  same,  according  to  the  orders  and  directions  of  the  Committee. 
"It  IS  also  further  ordered  that  the  money  which  shall  be  collected  in  the  City  of  Lond. 
and  Westminster,  the  borough  of  South wark,  the  late  lines  of  communication,  and  the 
weekly  Bills  of  Mort.  l)c  brought  in  by  the  persons  appointed  for  the  collecting  it  unto  the 
treasurers  aforesaid,  whose  receipt  under  their  hands  or  either  of  them  shall  be  a  discharge 
of  such  collectors.'* 

1684.— At  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  nth  Feb.,  present  the  King's  most  excellent 
Majesty  :  A  humble  petition  of  His  Majesty's  subjects  within  the  kingdom  of  England 
and  dominion  of  Wales,  who  have  been  sufferers  by  fire  and  otherwise,  being  this  day  read 
at  the  Board,  praying  that  His  Majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  in  his  princely  wisdom 
to  direct  some  expedient  whereby  they  may  receive  the  benefit  of  the  several  letters  patent 
granted  to  them  by  his  late  Majesty  King  Charles  U.  of  ever  blessed  memory,  for  the 
collection  of  the  charitable  btnez'olence  of  well-disposed  people  taivards  the  reparation  of  their 
losseSf  His  Majesty,  out  of  his  tender  commiseration  for  the  petitioners'  condition,  was 
pleased  to  order  that  all  briefs  granted  by  his  said  late  Majesty  for  losses  by  fire,  or  other- 
wise,  and  not  yet  expired,  or  the  collections  made  thereupon  not  completed,  be  read  in 
the  several  parish  churches  where  the  same  hath  not  been  already  pub.,  and  the  collec- 
tions proceeded  in,  according  to  the  tenour  of  the  several  letters  patent  in  that  behalf. 
And  of  this  His  Majesty's  pleasure  all  parsons,  vicars,  curates,  churchwardens,  overseers 
of  the  poor,  and  all  others  His  Majesty's  officers  and  ministers  whom  it  may  concern,  are 
to  take  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

That  these  Briefs  afforded  great  opportunity  for  fraud  is  clear,  and  a  notable  instance  in 
point  was  brought  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 701,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
details  : 

The  case  of  Margaret  Mortimer,  widow,  and  17  more  sufferers  by  a  dreadful  fire  which 
happened  at  Derby  Court,  Westminster,  the  1 6th  April,  1697,  humbly  submitted  to  the 
Hon.  the  House  of  Commons.  No  sooner  was  the  fire  over  but  one  Mr.  Pemberton  (in 
whose  empty  house  the  fire  began)  was  sued,  by  one  Mr.  Davis,  at  law  for  a  house  and 
goods  the  said  Davis  had  burnt  down,  and  the  Court  awarded  that  Pemberton  should 
pay  Davis  £zS^'  The  next  Sunday  following  Pemberton  came  to  the  sufferers  and  made 
nis  proposal,  **  That  if  we  would  sign  a  release  to  him  that  we  would  not  sue  him  for  our 
losses,  he  would  lay  down  the  money  to  procure  the  King's  letters  patent  to  collect  the 
charity  of  well-disposed  persons  throughout  England  for  our  relief."  He  told  me  he  had 
skill  in  the  bus.,  and  that  he  knew  some  men  in  the  country  that  had  got  good  estates  by 
gathering  charity,  and  that  it  would  he  a  constant  spring  to  us.  These  insinuations  pre- 
vailed with  us  to  sign  his  release,  which  we  all  did.     A  meeting  was  appointed  to  consult 
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what  was  to  be  done ;  and  according  to  his  direction  a  petition  was  drawn  up  to  the  Bench 
of  Justices  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  held  at  Westminster,  which  (after  we  had  proved  our 
losses)  was  granted ;  and  the  major  part  of  the  Bench  of  Justices  signed  our  certificate  for 
;f  3035  loss,  which  certificate  was  thus  expressed :  **  We  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub- 
scribed do  certifie,  that  on  the  1 6th  of  April,  1697,  there  was  a  loss  by  fire  in  Derby 
Court,  Westminster,  amounting  to  ;f  3035,  as  has  been  proved  before  us."  This  general 
certificate  not  naming  the  number  of  persons  together  with  their  respective  sums  they  lost, 
there  were  5  persons  put  into  the  patent  for  ;^i88i  lOr.,  and  two  of  the  real  sufferers  left 
out  of  the  patent ;  4  of  the  5  persons  are  not  yet  known ;  the  fifth  was  Pemberton  himself 
for  ;f 400  loss,  though  his  houses  were  insured  to  their  full  value^  if  not  much  above  the  worth 
of  them,  being  insured,  as  I  am  informed,  in  two  offices.  Pemberton,  after  we  had  pro- 
cured the  Justices*  certificate,  lets  the  sufferers  know  nothing  further  of  the  matter,  but 
names  trustees,  agrees  with  collectors,  and  takes  their  securities,  which  was  a  bond  of 
£1000  for  the  security  of  ;f  3035.  When  8000  Briefs  had  been  sent  abroad,  signed  by 
four  honest  gentlemen,  whose  names  he  had  presumed  to  put  in,  together  with  five  more 
that  knew  nothing  of  any  such  patent;  he  having  got  four  hands  adds  a  fifth  name 
himself,  then  giveth  notice  to  the  sufferers  that  the  patent  was  out,  and  that  if  we  pleased 
we  might  see  it ;  and  to  excuse  himself  lays  all  the  faiilt  upon  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that 
his  Lordship  put  in  the  trustees  and  collectors,  and  took  their  securities.  Then  did  I 
take  the  names  of  all  the  trustees,  and  I  went  to  them  severally  to  know  of  them  when 
they  met  together  to  choose  collectors  and  take  their  securities.  They  told  me  they  never 
met,  for  Pemberton  brought  the  papers  to  them  to  sign ;  three  of  the  trustees  knew  nothing 
of  any  such  patent,  and  two  refused  to  sign  the  papers,  because  they  were  not  summoned 
to  meet  together,  and  four  were  prevailed  with  to  sign  some  of  the  8000  papers  to  send 
abroad  into  the  country.  Then  did  I  leave  written  summons  at  each  trustee's  house  to 
meet  at  the  Christian  Coffee  House  in  King  Street,  Westminster;  and  I  prevailed  with 
Dr.  Oldys  to  give  them  a  meeting,  and  to  lay  before  them  the  fraud  committed  by 
Pemberton,  and  the  great  trust  reposed  in  them. 

This  meeting  was  Uie  5th  of  November,  1698.  So  I  heard  nothing  further,  and  the  date 
of  the  patent  almost  out,  and  not  one  penny  paid  to  the  sufferers.  On  the  3rd  of  May, 
1690,  I  drew  up  a  writing,  that  if  the  major  part  of  the  sufferers  would  join  with  me  in 
an  humble  petition  to  my  Lord  Chancellor,  1  hoped  his  Lordship  would  grant  us  some 
relief.  There  were  13  persons,  out  of  18  real  sufferers,  that  joined  in  the  petition  to  my 
Lord  Chancellor.  At  the  first  hearing  his  Lordship  declared  before  the  whole  Court  that 
there  was  never  such  an  abuse  put  upon  the  Broad  Seal,  and  committed  Pemberton  to  the 
prison  of  the  Fleet  till  he  considered  of  further  punishment  for  him ;  but  Pemberton 
found  out  friends  to  appease  the  Lord  Chancellor's  wrath,  and  in  a  short  time  after  his 
Lordship  was  dismissed  the  Seals,  and  the  present  Lord  Keeper  put  in  ;  to  whom  upon 
tlie  17th  of  April,  1 701,  we  drew  up  an  humble  petition  for  a  re-hearing  of  our  whole 
cause ;  and  in  May  following  his  Lordship  made  a  very  full  order,  thereby  referring  it  to 
a  Master  of  Chancery  to  inspect  and  report  all  the  particulars  relating  to  the  said  matter : 
and  the  said  Master  having  made  bis  report,  by  which  it  doth  appear  that  Thomas  Lewis, 
William  Ranshaw,  and  Thomas  Chamberlain,  all  living  in  Stafford  town,  who  have  been 
common  collectors  for  such  purposes  for  above  twenty  years,  have  been  guilty  of  coimter- 
feiting  Briefs,  and  other  great  frauds;  it  appears  that  there  are  fewer  Briefs  by  1500  sent 
up  than  by  the  trustees'  accounts  they  had  sent  them,  including  and  accounting  the  coun- 
terfeit Briefs,  and  others  printed  at  Exeter,  and  the  many  indorsements  on  some  Briefs 
all  in  one  handwriting,  and  above  a  thousand  places  according  to  the  account  of  parishes 
in  England  besides  London  and  Middlesex,  after  all  then:  bringing  in,  of  which  they  have 
given  no  account  whither  anything  collected  or  not  There  were  114  Briefs  returned 
from  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  as  many  as  there  are  parishes  in  those  counties, 
returned  two  years  and  an  half  after  that  by  the  Briefs  themselves  it  appears  they  were 
read.  The  sufferers  received  not  one  penny  before  the  patent  had  been  out  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  and  then  on  complaint  to  Qie  Lord  Chancellor  there  was  ;£^  1 20  paid  into  the  trustees. 

Now  by  the  Master  s  report  it  appears  amongst  other  things  thus,  viz. :  "  It  has  been 
admitted  before  me,  that  there  are  more  Briefs  yet  standing  out  and  not  returned ;  but  in 
what  counties  or  places  the  Briefs  returned  by  them  were  laid,  has  not  been  made  out  to 
me  by  the  said  collectors ;  nor  can  possibly  be  gathered  by  the  Briefs  brought  before  me, 
which  lie  in  small  parceb  containmg  Briefs  returned  firom  different  counties  with  a  very 
great  number  of  indorsements  in  the  place  of  Briefs  which  should  have  been  returned,  and 
by  which  indorsements  the  aforesaid  number  of  Briefs  are  made  up.  I  further  certifie 
that  it  has  been  objected  before  me  by  the  said  Mrs.  Mortimer  that  besides  the  not  returning 
the  Briefs  in  time  according  to  the  said  collectors'  bonds,  there  appears  to  be  two  other 
impressions  of  Briefs  amongst  the  Briefs  returned  besides  those  delivered  out  by  the 
trustees,  and  which  were  printed  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the  Savoy;  some  of  which  were  printed 
at  Exeter,  and  are  so  mentioned  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  them ;  and  others  are  with  an 
impression  imitating  those  printed  by  Mr.  Jones  in  the  Savoy,  with  his  arms  and  name 
thereto,  which  were  not  printed  by  the  said  Mr.  Jones,  but  by  some  other  person ;  and 
that  the  major  part  of  those  last-mentioned  Briefs  are  amongst  those  which  have  been 
returned  since  the  before^mentioned  matters  were  referred  to  me;  and  that  there  are  many 
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Brief*  retumH  with  the  in'lorrfm-tnts  written  al!  with  one  haad ;  and  that  some  have 
many  ir.'lorv;m^it-%  written  on  one  Brief,  relating  to  iivcrs  parishes,  al!  of  one  hand- 
writin^j ;  an'i  tr.at  aV^ve  jco  Driefs  have  been  returned  withoa:  any  money  collected  on 
them,  and  mir.y  of  them  having  no  more  \fC^i'ic^  the  parish  than  the  words  Nothing 
(.fAW.\*-A  '\rArtT:4z'i  on  !h«rm;  and  that  there  are  a  ic*-  smail  narrow  scripts  of  paper  instead 
of  iJri'irfs,  -.ijjr.ifying  that  nothing  i^  coiiecte-i  in  parishes  named  therein  «-ithout  the  hand 
of  the  minister  or  chur'-h warden -»  to  warrant  them.  As  to  which  matters  so  objected,  the 
Villi'Jtor  for  the  country  collectors  tfjok  a  copy,  hut  making  g^eat  delay  in  returning  an 
answer,  I  insp^.-cte'l  the  -taid  Briefs  with  regard  to  the  said  objections,  being  about  to  make 
a  rej/^irt  ex  paru  against  the  said  collectors,  and  found  that  there  were  about  ico  Briefs, 
imitating  the  said  imprcs-ion  of  Mr.  Jone«,  and  to  two  of  them  Mr.  Jones's  servants  have 
made  affidavits  ^^forc  me  that  the  same  were  not  of  the  said  Mr.  Jones's  impression ; 
and  that  aU^ut  lOO  Briefs  were  printed  at  Exeter ;  and  that  the  other  objections  appear 
to  tie  tnj':." 

This  ca-»e  l^ing  only  the  heads  of  the  matter  of  fact,  and  it  being  an  utter  mine  to 
many  of  us,  three  i/erv>n<>  t>cing  little  l^etter  than  starved  to  death  already,  and  others  in  a 
starving  condition  still,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  our  grievances  before  your  Honours 
as  the  patriots  of  your  countric*  and  the  helpers  of  the  distressed  ;  which  I  attempted  to 
have  done  the  last  Session,  but  it  was  then  too  late  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  regulation  of 
this  matter. 

This  d«'K;ument  V>ore  the  following  indorsement : — "The  case  of  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  the 
rest  of  the  sufferers  by  Derby  Court  fire  ;  humbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Honourable  House  of  Commons."  No  immediate  result  followed  upon  the  narration  of 
these  abuses. 

1704. — A  further  statement  was  issued,  purporting  to  be  made  by  Margaret  Mortimer, 

widfiw,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  King  and  Parliament, 

as  we  shall  see,  with  better  success.     We  give  one  or  two  passages  from  the  document : 

Whrrcas  \\\r.  rommon  way  of  rollertinf^  chanty  upon  letters  patents  hath  b«en  by  nndertakinr 
roller  tor^,  which  hath  brten  sufficiently  provM  to  be  the  utter  ruin  of  all  charity;  'tis  humbly  propos'd 
that  a  puhlirk  office  be  erected  in  I^ndon,  and  that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen  be  con* 
stituted  Commissioners  for  all  patents,  they  beinr  gentlemen  not  only  of  great  integrity  and  honour, 
but  of  great  understanding,  for  improving  a  stock  when  rais'd. 

When  such  an  office  is  set  up,  all  persons  having  losses  by  fire  may  repair  to  it  for  instructions, 
where  records  shall  be  kept  of  all  concerns  relating  to  that  office.  The  first  instruction  given  by  the  ■ 
office  is  to  send  the  sufferers  to  the  Hench  of  justices  to  have  their  losses  certify'd ;  and  that  all 
persons'  names,  tr)gether  with  the  respective  sums  they  lost,  be  also  certify'd,  and  the  number  of 
persons  in  each  pat(>nt.  When  the  certificate  is  obtained,  it  shall  be  brought  back  to  the  office ;  and 
the  officer  s«'t  apart  for  the  purpose  shall  repair  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Hncfs  belonging  to  the  Lord 
Keeper,  or  L/ird  Chancellor,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Hroad  Seal,  f'>r  the  letters  patents.  Then  the 
Queen's  printer  is  to  have  notice  to  send  as  many  copies  of  the  patents  back  to  the  office,  as  the 
proper  officer  shall  Inrspeak. 

'Tis  likewise  humbly  pn>pos*d.  That  all  collections  upon  letters  patents  from  henceforth  be  gather'd 
by  the  Bishop's  visitations,  ana  that  the  allowances  for  collecting  shall  be  out  of  the  copies  of  the 
patent  brought  in  ;  for  instance,  if  twopence  be  allowed  to  the  deputed  trustee  for  his  care  in  retuminf 
the  mony  to  the  office,  a  penny  to  the  apparitor  for  laying  the  copies  down,  twopence  to  the  arch- 
deacon for  taking  the  copies  up,  and  twopence  to  the  register  for  keeping  exact  accounts  of  the 
number  of  papers  brought  in,  and  what  mony  is  indors'd  ;  which  accounts  shall  be  forthwith  given 
into  the  office  where  books  shall  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  This  is  but  sevenpence  each  paper,  and 
these  men  have  had  thirteenpence  each  paper  for  their  salanr  besides  robbing  the  su£Ferers  of  most 
of  the  mony  collected  ;  not  to  exceed  what  they  have  had,  tnere  is  sixpence  each  paper  towards  an 
office.  Hy  this  computation  these  men  have  had  five  hundred  pounds  for  collecting  every  patent 
(the  country  part  only)  without  any  reckoning  of  the  Briefs  from  Dissenters'  meetings.  When  the 
schedules  of  all  sorts  of  meetings  in  each  diocess  are  kept  upon  record  in  the  office,  I  nope  there  can 
be  no  room  for  hiding  an)rthing  ;  so  that  if  the  letters  patents  arc  issued  out  for  a  public  collection  of 
charity  for  the  raising  of  a  Stock,  the  office  may  cause  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  patent  to  be 
brou^nt  from  the  Queen's  printer,  and  lodg'd  in  the  office,  where  the  officers  of  each  diocess  shall 
repair  for  such  number  as  they  know  there  are  churches  and  chappels  of  the  Church  of  England. 

1706. — There  was  enacted  the  4  Anne,  c.  14 — An  Act  Jor  the  better  collecting  charity 
money  on  briefs  hy  letters  patent^  and  preifenting  abuses  in  relation  to  such  charities.  The 
particular  provisions  of  this  Act  we  have  already  set  forth  in  our  art  Briefs,  to  which 
the  re.idcr  should  refer. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  such  a  mode  of  procedure  should  have  been  deemed 
worthy  of  preservation  at  all  after  Fire  Ins.  had  come  into  practice,  and  had  been  in 
operation  sufficiently  long  to  be  understootl.  The  Act  indeed  was  necessary  to  remove 
the  abuses,  but  the  wonder  is  that  it  did  not  make  a  clean  sweep  of  the  whole  proceeding. 
Instciid  of  that,  at  about  this  date  a  proposal  was  set  on  foot  for  raising  a  permanent  fund 
out  of  which  fire  losses  should  be  paid  without  waiting  the  return  of  the  Briefs,  the  fund 
for  this  purix)sc  to  be  provided  from  collections  made  during  the  visitations  of  the  Bishops. 
This  wc  believe  was  not  carried  out. 

Various  s})ccimens  of  these  printed  Briefs  exist  among  the  records  of  the  Corp.  of 
Lond.,  viz  : — 

1700,  28  May.  Briefs  for  collections  for  relief  of  sufferers  by  fire  in  Bermondsey. 

1 700,  8  June.     Briefs  for  collections  in  aid  of  the  distress  caused  by  fire  at  Beccles, 
Suflolk. 

'  705f  '9  I  ^cc.     Briefs  for  collections  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  fire  at  Inniskilling  [sic). 

The  moneys  collected  under  these  appear  to  have  been  paid  into  the  Chamber  of  I/>nd. 
to  be  disbursed  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
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FIRE  Brigades  — Bodies  of  trained  or  experienced  men  whose  especial  business  it  is  to 
extinguish  fires.  We  do  not  confine  ourselves  to  such  trained  bodies  in  the  following  art. , 
or  it  would  indeed  be  brief;  for  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  Gt.  Brit,  at  least  has  had 
the  advantage  of  really  trained  bodies  of  men  answering  strictly  to  the  definition  of 
F.  Brigades.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  bodies  of  men  who  have  had  to  perform  the  duties 
of  F.  Brigades  have  existed,  certainly  in  the  metropolis,  if  nowhere  else,  for  several 
centuries.     These,  so  far  as  records  exist,  we  shall  speak  of.    ^ 

To  ancient  Rome  we  look  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  for  the  beginning ;  and  we 
do  not  look  in  vain.  The  Emperor  Augustus,  who  wore  the  imperial  purple  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  organized  12  cohorts  of  watchmen — who  were  also  firemen — 
each  of  700  men.  These  were  stationed  in  palaces.  The  remains  of  the  station  of  the 
7th  cohort  of  firemen  were  discovered  only  a  few  years  since  (1866  or  1867),  the  walls 
decorated  with  tritons,  nymphs,  and  fishes,  in  mosaic.  The  famous  aqueducts  of  the  city 
were  prob.  designed  in  part  with  the  view  of  extinguishing  fires. 

Suetonius  says  that  tne  ancient  Romans  maintained  Ixmds  of  trained  firemen,  called 
matriculariiy  whose  duty  it  was  to  extinguish  fires,  and  that  there  were  firemen  in  all  the 
provincial  towns.  Petronius  mentions  their  cutting  away  with  axes,  and  throwing  water 
from  buckets  at  fires.  Under  Fire  Engines  we  shall  see  that  they  were  not  without 
appliances  answering,  although  perhaps  somewhat  feebly,  to  that  name. 

1189. — The  wardmotes  of  the  City  of  Lond.  arranged  a  series  of  rules  for  preventing 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  by  fire,  among  which  were  the  following: — i. 
That  all  persons  who  dwell  in  great  houses  within  the  ward  have  a  ladder  or  two  ready  and 
prepared  to  succour  their  neighbours  in  case  misadventure  should  occur  by  fire.  2.  That 
ten  reputable  men  of  the  ward,  with  ten  aldermen,  provide  a  strong  crook  of  iron  with  a 
wooden  handle,  together  with  two  chains  and  two  strong  cords,  and  that  the  beadle  have 
a  **  good  horn,  and  loudly  sounding.  '*   Here  certainly  was  the  inception  of  a  Fire  Brigade. 

1568. — Reign  of  Mary.  An  incipient  brigade  was  estab.  at  Elxeter:  leathern  buckets, 
ladders,  and  crooks  were  ordered  to  oe  provided. 

1688. — Reign  of  Elizabeth.  Fleetwood,  Recorder  of  Lond.,  in  his  famous  speech 
regarding  the  power  of  the  sovereign  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  City,  said  {inter  aita) : 
**  In  Lond.  houses  are  to  be  pulled  down  with  engines,  hooks,  and  ladders  provided  for 
that  purpose,     .     .     .    and  this  is  for  avoiding  of  the  rage  of  fire,"  etc.,  etc. 

1688. — At  a  **  Wardmote  Inquest"  at  this  date,  under  head  of  **  Fire,"  it  was  ordered: 
"  Also  that  you  shall  have  speciall  regard  that  from  time  to  time  there  be  convenient 
proviso  for  hooks,  ladders,  and  buckets,  in  meet  places  within  the  several  parishes  of 
your  ward,  for  avoiding  the  peril  of  fire." 

1667. — Charles  II.  estab.  by  proclamation  a  code  of  "Laws  and  Rules  to  be  observed 
within  his  Majesties  Palace  at  Whitehal,  in  case  of  Fire  happening  there,  and  for  pre- 
venting of  damage  thereby."  These  regulations  did  not  amount  to  the  formation  of 
a  brigade,  but  they  made  some  advance  in  that  direction.  They  will  be  given  in  detail 
under  FiRE  Prevention. 

Same  year,  the  Common  Council  of  Lond.  passed  "  An  Act  for  preventing  and  sup- 
pressing of  fires  within  the  City  and  liberties  thereof,"  which  provided  {inter  aiia)  that 
the  City  should  be  divided  into  four  districts,  and  each  of  these  was  to  be  provided  with 
800  leather  buckets,  50  ladders  of  different  sizes  from  12  to  42  feet  in  length,  2  brazen 
hand-squirts  to  each  parish,  24  pickaxe  sledges,  and  40  shod  shovels. 

That  each  of  the  12  companies  provide  themselves  with  an  engine,  30  buckets,  3 
ladders,  6  pickaxe  sledges,  and  2  hand-squirts,  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions.  And  the 
inferior  companies  such  a  number  of  small  engines  and  buckets  as  should  be  allotted 
them  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen. 

That  the  Aldermen  passed  the  office  of  Shrievalty  do  provide  their  several  houses  with 
24  buckets  and  one  hand-squirt  each;  and  those  who  have  not  served  that  office,  12 
buckets  and  one  hand-squirt  each. 

And  for  the  effectual  supplying  the  engines  and  squirts  with  water,  pumps  were  to  be 
placed  in  all  the  wells,  and  fireplugs  in  the  several  mainpipes  belonging  to  the  New 
kiver  and  Thames  waterworks.  [We  shall  give  a  full  abstract  of  this  measure  under 
Fire  Protection.] 

1670. — In  Marlborough,  Wilts,  then  relatively  an  important  town,  which  had  several 
times  suffered  by  fire,  an  ''antient  provision"  was  reinforced,  which  entailed  upon  the 
several  wards  the  duty  of  preserving  the  welb,  and  the  *' necessary  concomitants  of 
tumbrils,  buckets,  ropes,  chains,  ward-ladders,  and  firecocks." 

In  Paris  an  ordin.  of  M.  de  la  Reynie,  Lieut,  of  Police  of  this  year,  required  all 
master  masons,  carpenters,  and  tilers  of  the  capital  to  report  their  place  of  abode  to  the 
commissioners  of  the  police  of  their  quarters,  under  a  penalty  of  300  livres  and  the  loss 
of  their  freedom.     (See  1722.) 

1680. — During  this  year  the  founder  of  the  Phcenix  Fire  (No.  i)  estab.  a  F.  Brigade 
to  look  after  its  interests  in  the  way  of  extinguishing  fires.  We  shall  speak  of  it  more  in 
detail  under  F.  Extinguishment. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  a  scheme  was  laid  before  Pari,  by  a  Mr. 
Alexander  Cutting,  which  aimed  at  the  estab.  of  an  extended  Fire  Brigade  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  houses  and  property  against  fire  and  theft  on  occasion  of  fire,  to  be  maintained 
by  a  rate  levied  upon  all  houses  ;  and  hence  to  abolish  the  necessity  for  Fire  Ins.  We 
shall  give  an  outline  of  the  proposal  in  our  hist,  of  Fire  Ins.     [FiRE  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

1707. — The  Act  6  Anne,  c.  58 — An  Act  far  the  hetter  preventing  of  mischiefs  that  may 
happen  by  fire — makes  a  very  distinct  reference  to  the  Brigade  as  Uien  existing  in  Loud. : 

II.  And  whereas  the  several  ins.  ofRces  for  insuring  houses  against  loss  by  fire  retain  in  their 
several  services,  and  give  coats  and  badges  unto  watermen  for  service,  and  assistance  in  extinguishing 
of  fires,  who  arc  always  ready  at  a  call,  and  are  provided  with  various  sorts  of  poles,  hooks,  hatcheta, 
and  several  other  instruments  and  things  at  the  charge  of  the  said  respective  ins.  ofRces  for  the 
extinguishing  of  fires ;  which  7vatermen  [firemen  ?1  by  custom  and  skill  venture  muck  further^  and 
rive  greater  help  than  any  other  Persons  not  used  to  come  into  danger:  And  whereas  it  hath  b«en 
found  by  frequent  experience  that  such  watermen  are  of  great  use  and  service  whenever  any  fire 
happens. 

They  were  therefore  exempted  (not  exceeding  30  for  each  office)  from  being  impressed, 
or  liable  to  be  compelled  to  go  to  sea,  or  to  serve  as  marines,  or  as  soldiers  at  land,  *'  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  being  r^s.  and  entered  with  the  sec  or  other  officer  of  the 
Admiralty.  This  same  Act  provides  for  every  parish  within  the  Bills  of  Mort.  keeping 
a  large  engine,  and  a  hand  engine,  and  a  leather  pipe  (hose). 

1708. — By  the  7  Anne,  c.  17,  it  was  provided  (sec.  2),  that  the  rewards  to  keepers 
of  engines  first  arriving  at  fires  might  be  paid  *'  to  the  keeper  of  any  other  laige  engine 
(though  not  a  parish  engine),  who  shall  bring  in  such  large  engine  to  help  to  extinguish 
any  fire,  in  good  order  and  com  pleat"  This  evidently  was  intended  to  apply  to  the 
Brigades  of  the  several  fire  ins.  offices. 

1722. — An  actually  organized  F.  Brigade  was  estab.  in  Paris  this  year,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  presenting  the  city  with  30  manual  engines.  A  corps  of  60  men 
was  raised  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Lieut. -Gen. 
of  the  Police. 

1763. — By  4  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  the  rewards  which  had  been  awarded  to  parish  engines 
arriving  earliest  at  fires  under  the  Act  of  1707  were  extended  to  "other  engines  ;  so 
that  the  brigade  engines  were  thus  encouraged  to  compete  with  the  parish  engines  in 
prompt  attendance  at  fires. 

1772. — By  12  Geo.  III.  c.  73,  the  preceding  laws  were  consolidated.  No  new 
features  were  introduced  regarding  brigades,  except  that  in  cases  of  chimney  fires  the 
occupiers  of  the  houses  or  apartments  to  which  the  chimney  belonged  were  to  pay  rewards 
to  the  firecocks  and  to  the  engine- keepers  first  arriving. 

1774. — The  provisions  of  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  which  guard  against  fire  within  the 
City  of  Lond.  and  the  B.  of  Mort.,  etc.,  expressly  provid^  that  fire  engines  and  fire 
ladders  shall  be  kept  in  certain  known  places  ;  fireplugs  fixed  on  the  mains  ;  and  marks 
placed  to  indicate  where  such  plugs  were  to  be  found,  with  keys  to  open  the  same  (s.  74)  ; 
engines  and  ladders  to  be  kept  by  every  parish  under  penalty  on  the  churchwardens  for 
default  (s.  75)  ;  turncocks  to  be  rewarded  for  early  supply  of  water  at  fires  (s.  76) ;  the 
expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor- rates  (s.  81). 

1791. — In  Nov.  of  this  year  the  Royal  Exchange^  the  Sun^  and  the  Phanix,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  authorities,  estab.  what  was  then  called  a  fire-watch  or  fire-guard, 
and  supported  it  at  their  own  expense.  This  was  the  first  real  Fire  Brigade  estab.  in 
Lond.  Other  offices  soon  after  joined ;  and  so  the  incipient  brigade  continued  to  gain 
strength.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  what  follows,  that  while  the  several  may  have  acted 
in  a  united  manner  among  themselves,  they  still  kept  up  the  outward  appearance  of 
individual  action. 

1794. — In  **  proposals  "  issued  by  the  Sun  F.  Office  under  date  1st  Nov.  this  year, 
there  was  contained  the  following : 

And  for  the  farther  encouragement  of  persons  insuring,  there  are  provided  several  F.  engines,  and  there 
are  also  employed  in  the  service  of  the  said  office  (within  the  B.  of  Mort.)  a  number  of  enp^neers  and 
firemen,  who  patrole  the  streets  in  di£Ferent  divisions,  all  hours  of  the  night,  from  the  following  Patrole 
Stations,  which  is  a  considerable  addition  to  the  public  security.  This  office  has  also  engines  and 
firemen  at  other  places,  where,  as  well  as  at  the  stations  of  the  night  patroles,  assistance  may  likewise 
be  had  at  all  hours. 

Stations  of  the  Fire  Nigkt-PatroU.  Other  Stations. 

Enoinb  House,  Wood  St.,  Cheapside.  Swan  Inn,  Holbom  Bridge. 

Engine  House,  Wild  Court,  Wild  St.,  Lincoln's  Messrs.  Gubbins  &  Cook,  8a,  Upper  Thames  St. 

Inn  Fields.  Mrs.  Bristow,  Engine-maker,  KatcliflFe  Highway. 

Engine  House,  Swallow  St.,  near  Conduit  St.  Mr.  Cleaver,  carman,  nr.  John  St.,  Horsle^down. 

Engine  House,  Wellclose  Sq.  Messrs.    (rubbins   and   Cook's    Yard,    Caper's 
Engine  House,  Morgan's  Lane,  Tooley  St.  Bridge,  Lambeth. 

The  firemen  and  porters  are  clothed  in  blue  liveries,  wearing  silver  badges,  with  the  Sun  mark. 

All  cities  and  great  towns  may  have  assistance  and  encouragement  for  purchasing  engines  and 
proper  machines  for  putting  out  fires,  upon  aj^plication  to  the  said  office,  agreeable  to  the  namber  of 
insurances  made  by  this  office  in  such  respective  cities  or  great  towns. 

1808. — Among  the  many  good  things  which  Sir  Fred.  Morton  Eden  [founder  and 

afterwards  Chairman  of  the  Globe  Ins.  Ca]  did  or  attempted  to  do  for  the  ins.  offices  and 

the  public,  was  that  of  trying  to  strengthen  the  then  recently  formed  Fire  Brigade  in  the 

metropolis,  and  reconstituting  it  on  the  model  of  the  Corps  de  Sapeurs  Pompiers  of  Paris. 

His  proposal  was  that  each  of  the  Lond.  fire  offices  snould  furnish  20  firemen,  10  of 

whom  should  be  first  class,  and  paid  for  all  fires  they  attended,  and  10  second  class,  to  be 
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paid  only  when  especially  called  upon  to  render  assistance ;  that  all  matters  relating  to 
appointments  of  firemen  and  the  bus.  connected  with  the  proposed  estab.  should  be 
managed  by  an  engine  committee ;  and  that  each  office  should  pay  an  equal  contribution 
towards  the  expense  of  the  estab.  After  some  trouble  he  abandoned  the  attempt  as  then 
hopeless.  The  only  Co.  prepared  to  join  his  was  understood  to  be  the  Atlas.  The  other 
offices  continued  the  asso.  they  had  formed  in  1792.     (See  1825.) 

1812. — There  was  pub.  from  the  ingenious  pens  of  the  brothers  James  and  Horace 
Smith,  Rejected  Addresses^  or  the  new  Theatrum  Poetartim^  which  purported  to  be  written 
in  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  that  year,  after  its  destruc- 
tion [2nd  or  3rd  time]  in  1809.  Its  value  to  us  is  that  it  is  understood  to  give  a  very 
correct  account  of  the  action  of  the  F.  Brigade  (if  it  can  be  spoken  of  in  the  singular 
number)  as  it  existed  at  this  period : 


The  sumraon'd  firemen  wolco  at  call, 
And  hied  them  to  their  stations  all ; 
Starting  from  short  and  broken  snooze, 
Each  soueht  his  pond'rous  hobnail'd  shoes  ; 
But  first  his  worsted  hozen  plied, 
Plush  breeches  next,  in  crimson  dyed, 

His  nether  bulk  embraced ; 
Then  jadct  thick,  of  red  or  blue. 
Whose  massy  shoulder  gave  to  view 
llie  badge  of  each  respective  crew. 

In  tin  or  copper  traced. 


The  engines  thund'red  through  the  street. 
Fire-hook,  pipe,  bucket,  all  complete ; 
And  torches  glared,  and  clattering  feet 

Along  the  pavement  paced.    .    .    . 
The  Hand- iH'Hand  the  race  begun. 
Then  came  the  Pkanix  and  the  onw. 
The  Exchange^  where  old  insurers  ran. 

The  Eaglet  where  the  new. 


Various  editors  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  historical  accuracy  was  attained  in  the 
order  in  which  the  offices  are  named.  This  is  not  so.  If  Phoenix  No.  I  were  intended, 
it  should  have  come  before  the  Hand-in- Hatid ;  if  No.  2,  it  should  have  come  after  the 
Sun  and  the  Royal  Exchange.  It  is  most  prob.  that  they  are  placed  simply  in  rhythmical 
order.  The  Lond.  Assu.  is  omitted  altogether,  and  yet  we  know  that  it  had  a  very  able 
body  of  firemen. 

Under  the  arrangement  of  1792  it  is  prob.  that  while  the  engine  co.  of  each  office  had 
a  foreman,  there  was  one  leader  for  the  whole ;  and  that  this  leader  at  this  date  was 
Higginbottom,  who  is  made  in  the  lines  which  follow  to  die  a  fireman's  death,  and  we 
suspect  the  circumstances  to  be  in  the  main  authentic  : 


E'en  Hirginbottom  now  was  posed, 
For  saddier  sight  was  ne'er  disclosed ; 
Without,  within,  in  hideous  show, 
Devouring  flames  resistless  glow. 
And  blazing  rafters  downward  go. 
And  never  halloo  "  Heads  below  i  " 

Nor  notice  give  at  all. 
The  firemen,  terrified,  are  slow 
To  bid  the  pumping  torrent  flow. 

For  fear  the  roof  should  fail. 
Back,  Robins,  back  I    Crump,  stand  aloof! 
Whitford,  keep  near  the  walls  I 
Huggins,  regard ^our  own  behoof. 
For,  10  I  the  olazmg,  rocking  roof 
Down,  down  in  thunder  falls  I 
An  awful  pause  succeeds  the  stroke. 
And  o'er  tne  ruins  volumed  smoke. 
Rolling  around  its  pitchy  shroud. 
Conceal'd  them  from  the  astonish 'd  crowd. 
At  length  the  mist  awhile  was  clear'd. 
When  To !  amid  the  wreck  uprear'd. 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appear'd. 

And  Eagle  firemen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Muggins — name  revered ! — 

The  foreman  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  woe, 
*'  O  Muggins !  to  the  rescue,  ho  i  "  I 

And  pour'd  the  hissing  tide :  I 

The  death  of  poor  Braidwood  half  a  century  later  stands  out  before  our  mental  vision. 

1814. — The  evils  of  the  early  plan  of  distinct  bodies  of  firemen  representing  different 
ins.  COS.  and  their  interests,  as  against  a  united  brigade  under  proper  control,  was  very 
forcibly  shown  by  Sir  Patrick  Walker  in  the  Scots  Mag,  (No.  9)  of  this  year,  in  regard  to 
a  fire  at  Bishop's  Land,  High  Street,  £din.     He  says  : 

Allow  me  to  state  a  general  view  of  the  chief  defects  to  which  I  have  been  a  witness  In  the  means  of 
assistance  used  in  cases  of  fire,  with  a  few  hints  at  their  improvement.  .  .  .  The  first  and  chief  one 
originates  in  having  co.  engines,  which  creates  a  degree  of  jealousy  among  the  men  who  work  them 
that  I  lament  to  sav  seems,  tor  the  most  part,  to  increase  with  the  fury  of  the  flames ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  all  success  aepends  upon  a  union  of  their  efforts,  then  are  they  the  most  discordant.  ...  A 
prem.  no  doubt  adds  to  the  inducement  to  hasten  forward  the  engines ;  but  that  is  a  small  part  of  the 
Dus.,  for  you  have  soon  many  more  engines  than  you  require,  or  have  water  for;  and  in  place  of  2  or  3 
well  supplied,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  you  have  a  whole  dozen  of  them  running 
counter,  and  depriving  each  other  of  the  requisite  supply  ofwater,  much  of  which  is  not  only  conse- 
quently wasted,  but  perhaps  also  no  engine  has  a  suffiaent  supply  to  enable  it  to  work  with  ettiBct ;  of 
course  the  exertion  of  all  is  diminished,  and  the  character  of  a  good  engine  too  often  lost. 

The  most  effectual  remedy  is  to  abolish  all  names  or  marks  that  distinguish  co.  engines,  and  form 
the  whole  into  one  body  on  militarv  principles ;  a  regiment,  as  it  were,  would  be  formed  of  firemen, 
and  the  men,  as  in  cos.,  would  be  attacned  to  the  different  engines,  which  would  be  like  them 


Meanwhile  the  Muggins  fouffht  amain. 
And  strove  and  struggled  all  in  vain. 
For,  rallying  but  to  i^l  again, 

He  totter'd,  sank,  ana  died  I 
Did  none  attempt,  before  he  fell. 
To  succour  one  they  loved  so  well  ? 
Yes,  Higginbottom  did  aspire 
(His  fireman's  soul  was  all  on  fire) 

His  brother  chief  to  save ; 
But  ah  I  his  reckless  generous  ire 

Served  but  to  share  his  grave  I 
'Mid  blazing  beams  and  scalding  streams. 
Through  fire  and  smoke  he  dauntless  broke, 

where  Muggins  broke  before ; 
But  sulphry  stench  and  boiling  drench, 
Destroying  sight^  o'erwhelmed  him  quite — 

He  sank  to  nse  no  more  i 
Still  o'er  his  head,  while  fate  he  braved. 
His  whizzing  water-pipe  he  waved : 
'''Whitford  and  Mitford,  ply  your  pumps — 
You,  Clutterbuck,  come,  stir  vour  stumps. 
Why  are  you  in  such  doleful  dumps  ? 
A  fireman,  and  afiaid  of  bumps  I — 
What  are  they  fear'd  on  ?  Fools  I  'od  rot  'em !" 
Were  the  last  words  of  Higginbottom. 
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numbered.  The  men  of  each  co.  or  online,  classed  according  to  their  individual  qualifications,  under 
intelligent  men  as  nun -commissioned  officers,  so  as  to  form  a  regular  gradation  and  chain  of  responsi- 
bility from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  would  enable  vou  to  work  an  engine  with  all  the  regularity  of  a 
piece  of  artillery,  and  men  could  be  easily  detached  on  particular  services,  such  as  to  strengthen  the 
operations  of  a  particular  engine,  etc.,  as  occasion  might  require.  Thus  a  great  and  combined  effect 
would  at  once  be  given  to  the  whole,  in  a  way  that  must  insure  success  and  prevent  accidents. 

llie  second  evil  is  the  great  waste  of  water  by  hand-carrying,  which  in  itself  creates  a  great  con- 
fusion. If  the  remedy  above  suggested  is  adopted,  this  will,  as  a  subordinate  part  of  it,  be  at  the  same 
time  remedied;  for  the  combined  interest  of  the  whole  will  lead  the  firemen  to  join  their  united  pipes 
to  the  firecock,  which  is  often  beyond  the  reach  of  an^  individual  engine,  and  of  consequence  a  more 
regular  supply  of  water  will,  without  waste  or  confusion,  be  brought  to  the  point  of  action,  and  be 
distributea  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  officer  to  such  engines  as  he  may  judge  most 
serviceable,  either  from  superiority  in  their  equipment  or  position.     (Sec  1824.) 

1824. — The  Edinburgh  Police  Fire  Engine  Estab.  was  founded  this  year,  under  the 
following  circumstances  :  The  very  defective  state  of  the  means  for  extinguishing  fires  in 
that  city  had  long  been  the  subject  of  remark  (see  1814).  In  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year  three  considerable  fires  occurred,  while  a  still  more  serious  fire  occurred  in  November. 
This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  proper  brigade,  under  the  control  of  the  Police  Committee, 
the  funds  being  raised  in  part  from  the  city,  but  more  particularly  from  the  subs,  of  the 
fire  offices.  A  body  of  80  firemen  was  trained  under  the  command  of  the  superintendent 
and  other  officers.  Three  large  new  manual  engines  were  obtained  from  Lond.,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  engines  and  hand-engines,  with  all  other  appliances.  The  expense  of 
the  estab.  was  estimated  at  ^^1400  p.a.  Mr.  James  Braidwood  was  appointed  master  of 
the  fire  engines.  In  subsequent  reports  of  the  Fire  Engine  Committee  to  the  Gen.  Board 
of  Police  Commissioners,  the  progress  of  the  brigade  is  favourably  noticed.  In  that  dated 
29  Nov.  1826,  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

A  set  of  regulations  has  been  framed,  and  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Magis- 
trates, and  Sheriff,  with  a  view  of  enforcing  these  duties  ;  and  the  Committee  have  much  satisfaction 
in  stating  to  the  Hoard  that  under  a  very  minute  personal  inspection,  by  many  of  them  individually, 
upon  occasions  of  fire,  they  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  conduct  of  the  whole  individuals  be- 
longing to  the  estab.  In  particular  they  consider  it  due  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  the  master  of  the  engines, 
to  report  that  he  has  not  only  shown  the  most  indefatigable  zeal,  assiduity,  and  attention  in  forwarding 
the  views  of  the  Committee  for  procuring  the  outfit  of  the  estab.,  and  in  placing  it  and  keeping  it  in 
the  best  possible  order ;  but  upon  all  occasions  of  fire,  his  steady  coolness,  self-possession,  good 
judgment,  and  intrepidity  have  been  most  marked  and  deserving  of  approbation.  The  appointment  uf 
an  assistant  to  the  master  has  been  of  very  recent  date,  and  was  suggested  in  consequence  of  the 
heavy  expenses  which  came  upon  the  Committee  in  getting  trifling  repairs  executed  upon  the  engines, 
hose,  and  appar<Ltus,  some  portions  of  which  are  necessarily  injured  more  or  less  upon  every  occasion 
of  a  turn-out.     .     .    . 

In  reference  to  the  fires  of  1824,  a  sub.  amounting  to  nearly  /"i2,ooo  had  been  raised  ; 
and  after  paying  all  proper  claims  for  damage  (not  otherwise  provided  for)  and  for 
services,  a  bal.  of  nearly  ;f  5000  remained,  and  this  was  applied,  with  the  assent  of  the 
subscribers,  to  the  estab.  of  a  fund  out  of  which  to  provide  for  such  firemen  as  might  be 
injured  in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  and  for  the  families  of  those  who  should  be  killed. 

1826. — Another  attempt,  such  as  had  been  made  by  Sir  Frederick  Morton  Eden  in 
1808,  was  again  made  this  year,  with  more  successful  results.  Various  changes  had 
occurred  among  the  London  ins.  cos. ,  several  fire  offices  had  passed  out  of  existence,  and 
others  having  more  than  one  branch  of  bus.  had  relinquished  fire  ins. ;  so  that  while  a 
few  years  before  the  different  offices  had  maintained  about  50  fire  engines,  the  number 
was,  about  this  period,  reduced  to  38.  It  was  thought  a  favourable  time  to  introduce  a 
cliange.  Accordingly  the  Sun^  Union ^  and  Royal  Exchange  o^zt^  placed  their  engines 
and  men  under  one  Supt. ;  and  soon  afterwards  these  were  joined  by  the  Atlas  and  the 
Phoenix.  Thus  a  powerful  nucleus  for  an  efficient  brigade  was  formed.  The  other 
offices,  however,  delayed  joining.     (See  1833.) 

1880. — By  II  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  called  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  whole  of  E.  and  W.  at  the  option  of  towns  and  districts,  provisions  were  made 
for  providing  fire  engines  with  pipes,  and  other  utensils  necessary  for  the  same,  to  be  paid 
for  out  of  a  special  rate. 

Mr.  Braidwood,  then  master  of  the  fire  engines  in  Edin.,  pub.  a  work  :  On  the  Con- 
struction of  Fire  Engines^  and  Apparatus^  the  Training  of  Firemen^  and  the  Met/iod  of 
Proceeding  in  Cases  of  Fire;  from  which  we  draw  a  few  suggestions  of  a  practical  character. 
His  views  of  the  best  classes  from  which  to  select  firemen  will  be  given  under  Firemen. 
The  following  passage  relates  to  the  conveying  instructions  to  the  brigade  when  at  work : 

Amidst  the  noise  and  confusion  which  more  or  less  attends  all  fires,  I  have  found  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  being  able  to  convey  the  necessary  orders  to  the  firemen  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  liable 
to  misapprehension.  I  tried  a  speaking-trumpet ;  but  finding  it  of  no  advantage,  it  was  speedily  aban- 
doned. It  appeared  to  me,  indeed,  that  while  it  increased  the  sound  of  the  voice,  by  the  deep  tone 
which  it  gave,  it  brought  it  into  greater  accordance  with  the  surrounding  noise.  I  tried  a  boatswain's 
call,  which  I  nave  found  to  answer  much  better.  Its  shrill,  peircing  note  is  so  unlike  any  other  sound 
usually  heard  at  a  fire,  that  it  immediately  attracts  the  attention  of  the  firemen.  By  varying  the  calls, 
I  have  now  estab.  a  mode  of  communication  not  easily  misunderstood,  and  sufficiently  precise  for  the 
circumstances  to  which  it  is  adapted,  and  which  I  now  find  of  very  great  convenience. 

We  do  not  reproduce  his  code,  as  we  believe  it  has  more  recently  been  simplified. 

He  gives  an  account  of  the  various  operations  necessary  to  enable  the  brigade  to  get  its 
engines  to  work,  and  says  :  "Although  these  operations  may  appear  complicated,  they 
are  all  completed,  and  the  engine  in  full  play,  with  3  lengths,  or  120  feet  of  hose,  in 
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I  minute  10  seconds,  including  the  time  required  for  the  water  to  fill  the  engine  as  far  as 
to  allow  it  to  work."  He  describes  the  course  of  training  he  had  set  on  foot  for  the  men, 
which  included  regular  practice  in  taking  the  hose  up  the  common  stairs  peculiar  to  the 
Scotch  towns,  and  also  by  drawing  them  up  by  ropes  on  the  outside,  ''  and  generally  in 
accustoming  themselves  to  and  providing  against  every  circumstance  which  may  be 
anticipated  in  course  of  fire." 

He  considers  that  where  fire  engines  are  kept,  they  should  be  tried  at  least  once  a 
month  ;  and  then  the  following  practical  hints  : 

There  should  not  be  less  than  5  or  6  men  attached  to  each  engine,  who  should  be  properly  instructed 
and  drilled  to  act  as  captains,  sergeants,  and  pioneers,  to  take  charge  of  the  engine,  and  to  guide  the 
people  who  work  at  the  levers.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  engines  are  not  damaged  by  the 
almost  ungovernable  fury  with  which  the  populace  sometimes  work  for  the  first  zo  or  15  mmutea.  I 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  seen  engines  of  the  best  and  most  substantial  construction  rendered 
nearly  useless  by  the  first  or  second  stroke.  This  violent  exertion,  instead  of  serving  any  good  purpose, 
does  more  harm  than  the  mere  chance  of  damaging  the  engines :  persons  who  have  exerted  themselves 
in  this  way  go  home,  and  descant  to  their  neighbours  on  the  fearful  toil  they  have  underj^one,  and  the 
violent  colds  they  have  caught  from  their  exertions,  and  thus  raise  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  others 
against  rendering  assistance  on  similar  occasions. 

Again  : 

When  the  hose  is  attached  to  the  engine  filled  with  water,  the  man  who  holds  the  director  ["  branch'*], 
accompanied  by  another,  should  get  so  near  the  fire  inside  the  house  that  the  water  from  the  director 
may  strike  the  bHming  materials.  If  he  cannot  accomplish  this  standing,  he  must  get  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  creep  forward,  those  behind  handing  up  the  hose.  A  stratum  of  fresh  air  is 
almost  always  to  be  depended  on  from  6  to  12  inches  from  the  floor,  so  that  if  the  air  be  not  respirable 
to  a  person  standing  upright,  ho  should  instantly  ^,e^.  down.  I  have  often  observed  this  fact,  wnich  is 
indeed  well  known  :  but  1  once  saw  an  example  of  it  which  appeared  to  be  so  striking,  that  I  shall  now 
relate  it.  A  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  third  floor  of  a  house,  and  when  I  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs 
the  smoke  was  rolling  in  thick,  heavy  masses,  which  prevented  me  from  seeing  6  inches  before  me.  I 
immediately  got  down  on  the  floor,  above  which  for  a  space  of  about  8  inches  the  air  seemed  to  be 
remarkably  clear  and  bright.  I  could  distinctly  sec  the  feet  of  the  tables  and  other  furniture  in  the 
apartment ;  the  flames  in  this  space  burning  as  vivid  and  distinct  as  the  flame  of  a  candle,  while  all 
above  the  smoke  was  so  thick  that  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  it.  The  fire  had  already  burst  through 
three  out  of  the  five  windows  in  the  apartment,  yet  wnen  l>'ing  flat  on  the  floor  no  inconvenience  was 
felt  except  from  the  heat. 

When  the  fire  has  broken  through  a  floor,  the  supply  of  air  along  that  floor  is  not  to  be  depended  on, 
the  fire  drawing  the  principal  supply  of  air  from  the  apartments  below.     .    .     . 

When  approaching  a  fire,  it  should  always  be  by  the  aoor,  if  possible.  When  this  is  attended  to,  it  is 
much  easier  to  shift  the  hose  from  one  apartment  to  another ;  and  the  current  of  fresh  air  entering  by 
the  door,  and  proceeding  along  the  passages,  makes  respiration  easier  and  safer  than  elsewhere, 
"^'hen  entrance  by  the  door  is  impracticable,  and  access  is  to  be  gained  by  a  window,  the  flames 
frequently  burst  through  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  advance  m  the  first  instance  impossible. 
In  that  case,  the  director  should  be  pointed  against  the  window  nearly  in  a  perpendicular  direction ; 
the  water  striking  the  lintel,  and  falling  round  inside  the  window,  will  soon  extinguish  the  fire  at  that 
point  sufficiently  to  render  an  entrance  practicable. 

The  old  plan  of  standing  with  the  director  in  the  street  and  throwing  the  water  into  the  windows  is 
a  very  random  way  of  goine  to  work ;  and  for  my  own  part,  although  I  have  seen  it  repeatedly  tried, 
I  never  saw  it  attended  with  success.    .    .    . 

1888. — On  the  ist  Jan.  this  year,  the  ** Zcndan  Fire  Engine  Esiab."  came  into  being,  with 
Mr.  James  Braidwood  for  its  chiefl  This  happy  consummation  of  various  former  attempts 
was  brought  about  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Charles  Bell  Forde,  one  of  the 
then  managers  of  Sun  Fire  Office — a  man  of  mind  and  mark.  He  brought  together  10  of 
the  leading  offices,  viz.  the  Alliance^  Atlas^  Globe^  Imperial^  Lottd,  Assu.^  Protector^ 
Royal  Exchange^  Sun^  Union^  and  Wtstminster,  Other  offices  soon  joined.  London 
was  divided  into  5  districts,  having  among  them  19  stations,  with  80  trained  firemen. 
The  expense  of  the  estab.  was  ;£'8ooo  p. a.,  contributed  by  the  several  offices  in  regard  to 
the  amount  of  their  ins.  in.  force,  as  intimated  by  the  fire  ins.  duty  collected.  The 
affairs  were  to  be  managed  by  a  committee  consisting  of  a  director  or  other  principal 
officer  of  each  fire  office  contributing.  The  Estab.  continued  to  grow  and  to  render 
good  service  in  the  subduing  of  fires.     (See  1862.) 

By  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  90,  the  Act  of  1830  was  repealed,  but  re-enacted  in  a  more 
complete  and  extended  form.  The  provisions,  so  far  as  they  affect  our  present  subject, 
remained  the  same. 

1842. — There  was  enacted  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  cvi.  (local  and  personal) — An  Art  for  the 
improvement^  good  government  and  police  regulation  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool.  Sees. 
140  to  168  relate  to  Extinguishment  of  Fire,  Fire  Brigade,  etc.  This  portion  of  the 
Act  resembles  in  its  provisions  the  clauses  of  the  Salford  Improvement  Act  quoted 
under  date  1862.  A  special  ann.  rate  not  exceeding  \s.  2d.  in  the  £  is  authorized  ;  and 
by  sec.  168,  the  agent  of  any  ins.  office  who  has  paid  any  demand  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent in  respect  of  extraordinary  expenses  is  authorized  to  recover  it  from  his  office. 

1844. — There  was  enacted  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  xl.  (local) — "The  Manchester  Gov.  and 
Police  Regulation  Act."    Sees.  115  to  122  relate  to  fire  police.    Sec  119  is  as  follows  : 

Whereas  in  the  case  of  a  fire  certain  cztraordinaiv  expenses  are  incurred,  that  is  to  say^  in  wages  of 
the  fire  police  consequent  unon  the  occasion,  in  add.  to  their  ordinary  allowance,  and  m  the  pay  of 
further  assistance  necessarily  employed  on  such  occasions,  and  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  engines  and 
utensils,  and  by  damage  and  injury  sustained  by  such  fires  :  and  whereas  it  is  expedient  thai  the  pro- 
prietors of  property  endangered  by  such  fire  should  join  in  contributing  towards  such  extraordinary 
expenses^  and  that  all  such  extraordinary  expenses  as  aforesaid  should  be  borne  expressly  in  fair  and 
equal  proportions  by  and  amongst  the  persons  interested  in  the  preservation  of  property  to  which 
assistance  has  been  bond  fide  g^ven  or  extended  by  such  police  in  case  of  fire ;  be  it  therefore  enacted, 
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that  all  such  extraordinary  expenses  as  aforesaid  in  the  case  of  any  fire  shall  be  paid  to  the  tuperin- 
tcndcnt  of  the  said  fire  police  cstab.  by  the  respective  proprietors  of  property,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  such  respective  property  as  aforesaid:  pro\-idea  that  no  proprietor  shall  be  liable  to  pay  a 
larger  sum  than  the  amount  of  his  property. 

Any  difTerence  1)etwcen  the  said  proprietors,  or  any  of  them,  and  the  superintendent,  is 
to  be  settled  by  two  justices. 

1845. — The  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous 
Districts,  in  their  2nd  Rep.  pub.  this  year,  speak  of  the  arrangements  for  the  estab.  of  a 
proper  service  of  fire  engines,  and  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  ofRcers,  as  being  very 
defective  ;  and  they  recommend  the  estab.  of  brigades,  under  the  care  of  an  emdent 
superintendent.    [Fire  Extinguishment.] 

1847.— By  lo  &  II  Vict,  c  89 — the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act — it  is  provided  that : 

32.  llie  Commissioners  may  purchase  or  provide  such  engines  for  extin^ishing  fire,  and  tuch 
water  buckets,  pipes,  and  other  appurtenances  for  such  engmes,  and  such  fire  escapes  and  other 
implements  ior  safety  or  use  in  case  of  fire,  and  may  purchase,  keep,  or  hire  such  horses  for  dmwinc 
such  engines  as  they  think  fit,  and  may  build,  provide,  or  hire  places  for  keeping  such  engines,  witn 
their  appurtenances,  and  ma^  emplov  a  proper  number  of  persons  to  act  as  firemen,  and  may  make 
such  rules  for  their  regulation  as  they  think  proper,  and  give  such  firemen  and  other  persons  such 
salaries  and  such  rewards  for  their  exertions  in  cases  of  fire  as  they  think  fit. 

This  Act  applies  to  districts  where  the  Public  Health  and  Local  Gov.  Acts  are  applied, 
and  to  certain  other  places.    [Fire  Extinguishment.]    [Fire  Protection.] 

1850. — In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  **  Oft  the  Fires  0/  Land, ^^^  tXc^  pub.  in 
vol  i.  of  Assn.  Mag.  this  year,  he  ventures  to  suggest  whether  the  electric  telegraph  might 
not  be  iL<;ed  in  regard  to  conveying  notices  of  fires  ! 

1856. — Mr.  Braidwood,  in  his  paper  on  **  Fires "  read  before  the  So.  of  Arts  this 

Cir,  refers  to  the  volunteer  system  of  the  U.S.,  and  also  speaks  of  the  ])lan  adopted  in 
nd.  and  elsewhere,  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  '*  perhaps  each  is  best  suited  for  the 
place  where  it  exists."  He  also  gave  some  account  of  the  training  which  the  men  of  the 
Lond.  Ikigade  passed  through.  This  we  shall  notice  under  the  head  of  Firemen.  He 
added :  **  It  takes  years  of  constant  work  to  make  a  thorough  good  fireman." 

1860. — There  was  pub.  in  the  U.S. :  The  Fireman  s  Own  Book :  cofitaining  accounts  of 
fires  throughout  the  U.S.^  as  urll  as  other  countries  ;  rcntarkable  acapes  from  the  devouring 
elctnent ;  heroic  conduct  of  firetnen  in  cases  of  danger ;  means  of  extinguishing  fires; 
accounts  offiremeti  who  haz'e  lost  their  Iwes  while  on  duty  ;  together  with  facts,  incidents^ 
and  suggestions^  interesting  and  valuable  tofircmeti  and  cititens  generally.  The  book  wu 
mainly  designed  for  tlie  use  of  fire  brigades.    The  compiler  is  Mr.  Georce  P.  Little. 

I80I. — Mr.  James  Moncrieff  Wilson  (then  Manager  of  the  Patriotic)  propounded  and 
pub.  a  plan  for  a  fire  brigade  in  Dublin. 

1862. — A  Select  Pan.  Committee  was  appointed  "to  inquire  into  the  existing  state 
of  legislation,  and  of  any  existing  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  fires  in  the  metropolis."  The  main  features  of  this  inquiry  will  fall  to  be  con- 
sidered under  Fire  Protection  ;  but  we  propose  to  give  here  such  parts  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  as  relate  to  Fire  Brigades.  Regarding  those  of  the  various  ins.  cos.  in 
earlier  days,  they  say  : 

0.  For  many  years  previous  to  1832  the  principal  fire  ins.  offices  in  I^nd.  kept  fire  brigades  at  their 
individual  expense  ;  to  these  brifi^ades  were  attached  a  considerable  number  of  men  usually  occupied 
as  Ihames  watermen,  retained  in  the  service  of  the  different  fire  offices,  from  whom  they  received 
payment  only  on  the  occurrence  of  fires,  and  they  wore  the  livery  and  badge  of  the  respective  coe. 
Tnesr  Jire  brif[ades  rtrere  considered  as  jfyving'  notoriety  to  the  different  ins.  ens.,  and  a  comsiderabit 
rixHilry  was  productive  naturally  0/  good,  as  Tvell  as  of  some  considerable  evil  on  occeuion  of  fires, 

10.  IliL*  large  expenses  thus  incurred  induced  an  attempt  to  be  made,  which  was  effectually  carried 
out  in  the  year  i8j2.  by  Mr.  C.  Hell  Forde,  a  leading  director  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  to  form  one 
brigade  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  ernnomy,  as  wellas  g^reater  efficiency.  The  Lond.  Fire  Hrigmde 
thus  commenced  its  ctpcrations  under  the  united  sanction  of,  and  from  funds  contributed  by,  moat  of 
the  leading  ins.  ofRces  in  Lond. 

xz.  The  expense  at  first  was  £9ooo  p.a.,  the  number  of  men  employed  80,  and  the  number  of  statioat 
29.  lliis  expense  has  been  gradually  increasing  until  it  has  reached  nearly  1^25,000  during  the  past 
year.    The  number  of  the  men  is  now  127,  and  the  stations  20.    ... 

15.  The  evidence  of  every  witness  bore  testimonv  to  the  high  state  of  efficiency  to  which  the 
brigade  was  brought  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  Draidwood  ;  and  it  appears  to  voar 
committee  that  it  is  likely  to  maintain  its  reputation  under  the  present  supt^ntcndent  Captain  Soaw. 

xC.  Whatever  new  arrangements  may  be  made,  the  Committee  cannot  avoid  expressing  an  opinioa 
that  the  services  of  the  existing  staff  of  the  Lond.  Fire  Brigade  ought  to  be  made  available  in  coa- 
nezion  with  any  new  system. 

17.  In  add.  to  the  Lond.  Fire  Brigade,  brigades  have  been  estab.  and  are  maintained  at  ccnsidermble 
expHnise,  and  in  a  very  efficient  state,  by  all  the  dock  cos.  in  and  near  to  Lond.    [Docks.] 

z8.  Ihe  arrangements  at  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  appear  to  be  peculiarly  good,  and  more 
especially  as  regards  the  supply  and  use  of  water  through  means  of  hydraulic  force.  In  other  parts  of 
I^nd.  there  are  arrangements  made  by  the  owners  of  property  for  their  own  especial  protection. 
Your  Committeewould,however,direct  particular  attention  to  the  estab.  fire  brigade  kept  up  in  a  most 
efficient  and  highly  praiseworthy  manner  by  Mr.  Hodges,  at  an  expense  of  not  less  than  about  1^400 
a  year. 

19.  They  also  call  attention  to  a  smaller  estab.  kept  up  at  the  sole  expense  of  Messrs.  BrowB, 
Lennox.  &  Co.,  and  of  great  use  in  the  protection  of  property  against  fire  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.    .    .     . 

21.  The  Committee,  nowever,  cannot  omit  to  notice  that  m  some  of  the  neighbouring  parishes 
efficient  fire  estab.  are  maintained,  and  charged  on  parochial  rates.  This  is  especially  to  be  noticed 
at  Harkney,  where  a  very  efficient  brigade  is  maintained,  at  an  expense  of  about  jf  500  p.a.,  which  it 
about  ^.  in  the  £  in  the  rating  of  the  parish. 

Reference  to  this  Rep.  will  be  found  under  other  heads,  as  Fire  Extinguishment  ; 
Fire,  Loss  of  Life  by,  etc.    No  result  immediately  followed.    (See  1865.) 
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The  then  Lord  Mayor  Cubitt  was  called  as  a  witness  before  this  Committee.  He  said^ 
that  the  late  Mr.  Braidwood  **had  by  popular  consent  unlimited  authority  to  do  what  he 
thought  fit ;"  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Brigade  should  be  commanded  by  a  person 
"  who  in  time  of  need  should  have  power  as  despotic  as  that  of  the  colonel  of  a  regiment, 
or  the  captain  of  a  line-of-battle-ship  ;  that  he  should  be  subject  to  no  sort  of  control ; 
that  he  should  have  the  assistance  of  the  p>olice,  as  the  firemen  now  have,  in  keeping  off 
the  multitude,  and  in  preventing  depredations  upon  the  goods,  but  that  their  action 
should  be  altogether  independent,  separate,  and  different ;  the  police  being  simply 
charged  with  the  preservation  of  property,  the  fireman's  duty  being  to  contend  with  the 
raging  elements,  and  to  extinguish  the  fire  in  the  Quickest  and  most  efRcient  manner." 

There  was  enacted  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  cciii.  (local) — "The  Aberdeen  Police  and  Water 
Works  Act,  1862,''  sees.  147  to  158  of  which  relate  to  the  suppression  of  fires  and 
maintenance  of  fire  engines. 

Same  Session,  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  cciv.  (local) — **  The  Glasgow  Police  Act,  1862." 
Sees.  160  to  170  relate  to  prevention  and  suppression  of  fires. 

Same  Session,  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  ccv. — **  The  Salford  Improvement  Act,"  sees.  270 
to  281  of  which  give  powers  to  the  Corp.  for  preventing  and  extinguishing  fires.  These 
sec.  we  propose  to  notice  in  some  detail.  The  Corp.  may  maintain  and  provide  fire 
police  stations,  etc.  (270)  ;  also  fire-engines  and  firemen  (271).  Then  the  following  as 
to  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  fires  : 

274.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  all  extraordinary  expenses  occasioned  by  any  fire  fA<7«/^5# 
home  by  and  amtmgii  all  the  res^ciive  ins.  offices  who  have  insured  against  fire ^  properly  en- 
dangered^  or  lo  which  assistance  has  been  given  or  extended  by  such  fire  police  estab.,  and  by  and 
amongst  all  the  respective  owners  of  uninsured  property  endangered ^  or  to  which  such  assistance  as 
aforesaid  has  been  given  orextendedy  in  fair  anef equal  proportions :  be  it  enacted  that  all  such  extra- 
ordinary expenses  aforesaid  in  the  case  of  any  fire  shall  oe  taken  to  be  the  wages  of  the  fire  police 
consequent  upon  the  occasion,  in  add.  to  their  ordinary  allowance,  and  the  payments  for  further 
assistance  necessarily  employed  on  such  occasions,  together  with  such  sum  as  the  corp.  shall  think 
reasonable  for  the  use  and  risk  of  their  engines  and  utensils,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  said  fire  police  estab.  by  the  respective  ins.  offices  so  having  ins.  as  aforesaid,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  by  them  respectively  insured  on  such  property,  and  by  the  respective  owners  of  uninsured 
property  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  such  respective  property  as  aforesaid  ;  provided  that  no  such 
office  shall  in  any  case  be  liable  to  pay  a  largfer  sum  than  the  amount  by  such  office  insured,  or  than 
the  amount  of  the  property  upon  which  the  ins.  shall  have  been  made  oy  such  office,  nor  shall  any 
owner  be  liable  to  pay  a  larger  sum  than  the  amount  of  his  property  uninsured ;  and  when  any 
property  is  ins.  in  two  or  more  ins.  offices,  each  such  office  shall  only  be  liable  in  proportion  to  the 
respective  amounts  by  such  office  ins. 

Any  dispute  to  be  settled  by  the  justices.     There  is  a  further  clause  to  meet  the  case  of 

property  ins.  for  a  sum  materially  less  than  its  value  : 

276.  If  any  such  property  as  aforesaid  be  ins.  in  any  ins.  office  in  an  amount  less  than  the  value  of 
the  property  in  hazard  according  to  a  reasonable  estimate  thereof  for  the  purpose  of  ins.,  such  ins. 
office  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  or  contribute  towards  the  expenses  aforesaid  in  respect  of  more  than 
the  proportion  which  the  amount  so  ins.  may  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  such  property  according  to 
such  estimate  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  owner  of  any  such  property  ins.  in  any  such  olficc  in  an  amount 
in  the  whole  less  than  its  value  so  estimated  as  aforesaid-  snail  bo  liable  to  pay  or  contribute  the  ex- 
penses aforesaid  in  respect  of  the  residue  of  the  amount  of  the  value  so  estimated  as  aforesaid  as  an 
uninsured  owner  to  that  extent,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  an  owner  of  uninsured  property  to  the  amount 
of  such  residue  for  all  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

If  the  amount  ins.  shall  become  a  question  of  dispute,  the  justices  may  adjourn  their 
proceedings  until  the  dispute  be  terminated. 

1868. — In  the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanack  for  this  year  there  is  an  art..  Fires 
and  Fire  Brigades  at  Home  and  Abroad,  wherein  occur  the  following  passages,  which 
may  be  taken  as  supplementary  to  and  explanatory  of  some  of  the  preening.    Thus  : 

The  Fire  Brig^ade  system  in  the  metropolis,  the  organization  for  the  prevention  and  extinction  ot 
fires,  is  on  its  trial.  £very  one  praises  the  men  who  hazard  their  lives  in  this  service ;  but  those  who 
are  most  conversant  with  the  subject  ag^fce  that  the  force  is  too  small,  and  that  it  cannot  well  be 
augmented  without  a  re-arrangement  of  rights,  duties,  and  responsibilities.  Many  of  the  large  towns 
in  the  provinces  are  far  ahead  of  Lond.  in  this  matter. 

The  only  legal  enactment  in  force  in  reference  to  fire  engines  and  their  management  in  the  metropolis 
is  as  old  as  1774.  An  Act  of  that  date  obliges  every  parish  to  keep  one  large  engine  and  one  small,  a 
leathern  pipe,  and  a  certain  number  of  ladders.  But  the  Lond.  of  those  days  was  a  comparatively 
small  place,  and  excluded  districts  and  parishes  which  are  now  thickly  inhabited.  This  requirement, 
although  obeyed  in  some  parishes,  is  at  the  present  time  wholly  neglected  in  others,  and  is  in- 
sufficiently attended  to  in  nearly  adl— the  engmes  being  small,  often  out  of  repair,  and  clumsily 
managed.  Some  of  the  out-parishes  avail  themselves  of  the  Act  passed  in  1833,  authorizing  places 
beyond  the  B.  of  Mort.  to  organize  local  fire  brigades  on  an  improved  system.  Hackney  pursues  a 
creditable  course  in  this  matter.  There  are  5  efficient  engines  in  5  different  parts  of  the  parish,  under 
the  management  of  men  wiio  are  regularly  paid  wages  for  the  service,  the  cost  being  defrayed  out  of 
the  poor-rate.  Islington ,  although  a  large  parish,  has  only  2  engines^  and  3  men  to  attend  to  them. 
Camberweil  has  4  engines,  but  only  3  men  to  attena  them,  the  fourth  being  left  to  the  care  of  the  able- 
bodied  paupers  in  the  workhouse.  Tlie  various  parishes  north  and  south  of  the  Thames  differ  greatly 
in  their  arrangements,  but  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  one  besides  Hacknev  really  effective. 

All  who  know  anything  of  fires  in  Lond.  are  aware  that  these  parish  engines  render  very  little 
service,  partly  owin^  to  the  smallness  of  the  size,  partly  to  ill -management.  The  regular  firemen  do 
most  of  the  work  with  engines  of  greater  power,  "^^o  those  regular  firemen  are,  and  under  what 
system  they  are  supported,  are  matters  very  little  understood  by  the  general  public.  The  ins.  offices 
are  known  to  be  concern^  in  the  matter^  but  not  in  the  way  familiar  to  the  last  generation. 

The  ori^n  of  the  present  system  was  simply  as  follows  :  Until  the  year  1832  every  fire  ins.  office  in 
Lond.  maintained  its  own  separate  staff  of^  firemen  and  engines.  The  men  were  not  wholly  engaged 
as  firemen,  and  thus  there  was  frequent  difficulty  in  getting  them  and  their  engines  together  with 
sufficient  readiness.    It  was  found,  too,  that  the  men  qoarruled  and  fought  for  such  rewards  as  came 
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to  their  lot  for  promptncN  in  attendance  at  fires  ;  and  even  at  the  best  the  exertions  of  each  body  of 
men  with  their  engines  were  too  much  limited  to  the  saving  of  such  houses  and  property  as  were  ins. 
in  their  particular  office.    .     .     . 

The  writer  then  details  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Forde  in  1832,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Fire  Hrijjade  in  1833,  as  we  have  alreatly  set  forth. 

The  Lend.  Biij;ade  at  this  date  consisted  of  40  laiul  cnj^ines,  50  horses,  and  about  I20 
men.  There  were  14  permanent  stations,  half  of  wliich  had  but  one  engine  each.  **  Only 
one  steam  land  fire  engine  is  yet  provided  ;  it  is  kept  at  Watling  Street,  not  exactly  with 
the  steam  up,  but  with  the  water  always  nearly  boiling,  insomuch  that  the  steam  is  ready 
by  the  time  the  horses  have  drawn  the  engine  to  the  locality  of  the  fire.  This  engine  far 
excels  the  hand  engines  in  efficiency,  but  is  ponderous  and  difficult  to  move." 

The  F.  Brigade  appliances  at  the  Docks  are  next  reviewed,  and  the  writer  proceeds  : 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  there  arc  parish  engines,  brigade  engines,  and  private  engines  in  Uie 
metropolis,  maintained  under  very  varied  arrangements.  There  is  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  mode  in  which  the  brigade  engines  are  supplied  with  water,  and  there  have  been  some  rather 
remarkable  propositions  made  in  connexion  with  this  matter.  .  .  .  For  instance,  some  persooa 
reasonably  urge  that  the  district  or  house- top  telegraph  should  be  rendered  available  for  commoni- 
cating  instantly  to  a  distance  the  news  of  the  exact  locality  of  a  fire.  The  men  who  look  out  at  nigbt 
frum  the  tops  of  the  engine  stations  are  often  at  fault  on  this  matter,  and  there  seems  no  rrascm  i9 
doubt  that  the  ielrgraph  wires  might  be  rendered  arxiilable  as  messengers.  [It  has  to  be  remembered 
that  this  was  written  within  the  last  12  or  i^  years !  ]  'Hirn  again  there  arc  suggestions  concemiac 
the  use  of  other  agents  than  water  for  eztmgui.shing  flame.  It  is  known  that  steam  acts  in  a  re- 
markable way  when  so  applied,  and  that  many  chemical  fumes  stifle  the  flames  almost  instantly.  No 
practical  reforms,  however,  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 

1866. — There  was  enacted  this  year  tlie  **  Mctrojx)litan  Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865," 
which  provided  (sec.  4)  that  on  and  after  ist  JaiL  1866,  the  duly  of  extinguishing  fires, 
and  protecting  life  and  proj^rty  in  case  of  fire  within  the  metropolis  be  entrusted  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works :  **and  with  a  view  to  the  performance  of  that  duty  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  provide  and  maintain  an  efficient  force  of  firemen,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  all  such  fire  engines,  horses,  accoutrements,  tools,  and  implements  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  complete  equipment  of  the  force,  or  conducive  to  the  efficient 
performance  of  their  duties." 

5.  The  Board  miglit  take  on  lease,  purchase,  or  otherwise  acquire,  stations  for  engines, 
stables,  houses  for  firemen,  and  such  other  houses,  buildings,  or  land,  as  they  might 
think  requisite  for  carrying  into  effect  the  purposes  of  this  Act ;  and  might  from  time  to 
time  sell  any  proj^rty  so  acquired.  The  Board  might  also  contract  for  the  providing  of 
telegraph  communication  between  its  several  stations  and  elsewhere. 

6.  On  and  after  date  named,  all  stations,  fire  engines,  fire  escapes,  plant,  and  other 
property  belonging  to  or  used  by  the  fire  engine  estab.  of  the  fire  offices  in  the  metre- 
polis  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  Board,  but  subject  to  all  the  legal  obligations 
attaching  thereto,  including  the  payment  of  all  pensions  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
members  of  the  sai(i  fire  engine  estab.  The  Board  might  also,  if  it  thought  fit,  purchase 
the  stations,  fire  engines,  plant,  etc.,  of  any  parish  or  person  within  its  jurisdiction. 

7.  The  force  to  be  under  the  command  of  a  chief  officer,  who,  as  also  the  men,  was  to 
be  appointed  and  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

8.  The  Board  to  pay  such  salaries  and  gratuities  as  it  might  think  expedient ;  also 
gratuities  to  turncocks  for  speedy  supply  of  water. 

9.  Power  to  make  regulations  for  the  training,  discipline,  and  good  conduct  of  the  men 
belonging  to  the  Brigade  ;  and  to  inflict  fines,  etc.,  for  bad  conduct. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Act  fall  to  be  dealt  with  mainly  under  the  general  head 
of  Fire  Protection.  Sec  12,  in  reference  to  power  of  Brigade  to  pull  down  property, 
etc.,  etc.,  is  of  considerable  importance. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  So.  of  Arts  by  Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Young,  On  the  Best  Organita* 
tionjor  Pfvtectin^  Land,  from  the  lavages  of  Fire^  be  advocated  the  formation  of  volunteer 
fire  brigades.     [Fire  Brigades,  Volunteer.] 

There  was  enactetl,  also,  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  cccxi.  (local)—'*  The  Oldham  Borough  Im- 
provement Act,  1865."  Clauses  256  to  264  relate  to  fire  engines  and  fire  police.  We 
j)ropose  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  these.  Power  to  j)rovide  fire  police  stations,  firemen's 
dwellings,  etc.  (256) ;  power  to  provide  engines,  firemen,  fire  escapes,  etc  ,  and  to  employ 
such  persons  as  superintendents  and  firemen  on  such  terms,  and  **  allow  them  such  wages 
and  such  rewards  for  exertion  in  case  of  fire,"  and  make  such  bye-laws,  etc,  as  they 
think  fit  (257)  ;  power  to  break  open  premises  in  case  of  fire  (259) ;  corp.  to  provide 
fireplugs,  etc.,  and  "shall  at  all  times  keep  charged  with  water  all  their  pipes  to 
which  fireplugs  are  fixed,  and  shall  allow  all  persons  at  all  times  to  take  and  use  water 
for  extinguishing  fire  without  payment "  (260) ;  the  corp.  may  send  any  fire  engine  and 
any  part  of  the  fire  police  estab.  beyond  the  borough  to  extinguish  fire  ;  penalties  as  to 
chimneys  on  fire  (202)  ;  restriction  on  making  fireworks,  etc.  (263) ;  licensing  powers  as 
to  gunpowder,  petroleum,  etc.  (264) ;  the  exj)enses  of  the  corp.  in  carrying  the  Act  into 
execution  to  be  paid  out  of  the  borough  fund,  formed  by  the  receipt  of  the  rents  and  in- 
come of  the  Corp.,  aided  by  a  borough  rate  (292). 
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Systems;  Hints  for  the  Promotion  of  and  Rules  for  Fire  Brigades  ;  and  an  Account  oj 
American  Steam  Fire  Engines.  This  book  contains  much  that  is  practical  and  valuable 
to  all  engaged  in  the  formation  and  management  of  fire  brigades,  combined  with  many 
expressions  of  animus  which  might  with  advantage  have  been  omitted.  We  draw  the 
following  useful  passages  from  it : 

The  brigade  should  be  frequently  exercised  in  their  duties  and  working  the  engines,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  able  to  get  them  to  work  with  the  greatest  possible  expedition. 
Fires  occurring  most  frequently  m  the  night,  the  most  appropriate  time  for  drills  would 
be  in  the  morning  before  dawn,  putting  the  parts,  etc.,  together  by  lamp-light. 

The  principles  of  fire-extingnisning — the  principles,  construction,  use,  and  management 
of  engines  and  fire-extinguishing  appliances,  might  be  easily  and  pleasantly  taught  by 
diagrams  and  explanations  arranged  in  the  form  of  short  lectures,  further  improved  by 
active  practice  at  drills,  each  man  taking  his  turn  at  each  particular  duty  involved,  until 
all  are  proficient,  theoretically  and  practic^illy,  in  all  that  can  be  required  of  firemen. 

Emulation  might  be  excited  and  maintained  amongst  the  members  by  dividing  them 
into  sections,  and  setting  each  to  take  out  the  engine,  lay  out  the  hose,  and  put  the  engine 
into  position,  just  as  if  it  only  waited  for  the  water,  carefully  noting  the  time  occupied  in 
this  ;  then  let  them  restore  everything  to  its  place,  and  take  the  engine  back  to  its 
house,  noting  also  the  time  occupied  in  this  operation  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the 
members  will  soon  become  exceedingly  expert,  and  capable  of  performing  their  duties  in 
an  efficient  and  proper  manner,  and  with  the  greatest  advantage,  whenever  it  may  un- 
fortunately happen  that  their  services  are  called  into  requisition  to  combat  the  terrible 
opponent — fire. 

It  is  most  desirable  and  important  that  the  exercises  and  drills  of  the  members  with  the 
engines  and  appliances  should  be  carried  out  in  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  do  their  duty  properly  if  called  out  at  that  time — a  fire  being 
quite  as  likely  to  break  out  in  the  night  as  in  the  day-time.  A  moment's  reflection  wiU 
snow  how  desirable  this  is,  and  how  certain  it  must  be  to  give  good  results ;  for  by  the 
members  being  accustomed  beforehand  to  get  to  work  after  dark,  and  knowing  how  to 
proceed,  much  confusion,  inconvenience,  and  loss  of  time  will  be  prevented. 

The  extinguishing  of  fire  and  the  best  mode  of  attacking  it  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  all  members  of  the  brigade  in  every  town  where  one  is  estab.  They  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  arrangements  and  plan  of  any  large 
factories,  mills,  or  other  buildings  in  their  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  be  able  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  certainty  in  cxise  their  services  should  ever  be  required  at  them  ;  and  an 
eye  should  be  had  to  tlie  readiest  means  of  getting  the  engines  near,  and  to  where  the 
water  may  be  easiest  obtained.  Many  other  points  will  hardly  fail  to  suggest  themselves 
to  any  one  who  studies  the  subject,  all  of  which,  if  well  thought  over,  and  as  it  were  pre- 
arranged, will  add  in  no  small  degree  to  the  efficiency  of  the  brigade  whenever  called  out, 
and  to  the  ease,  convenience,  and  certainty  with  which  they  will  do  their  work. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  members  of  fire  brigades  should  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  and  study  the  various  modes  of  construction  employed  in  the  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  their  services  may  be  required,  both  to  enable  them  to  act  readily 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  in  case  their  services  should  be  called  for  at  any  of  them  ; 
and  also  that  they  may  do  their  work  m  them  without  endangering  their  lives,  or  those 
of  their  comrades. 

In  all  towns  with  a  regular  water  supply  maps  should  be  provided,  showing  the  position 
of  the  plugs  in  each  street,  and  the  spots  where  the  readiest  supply  of  water  for  the 
engines  can  be  obtained,  both  in  the  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  where  there 
is  any  likelihood  of  the  iservices  of  the  engines  being  required.  These  should  be  hung  up 
in  the  engine-house,  or  in  every  station  if  there  be  more  than  one  ;  and  each  member  of 
the  brigade  should  have  a  copy,  which  he  might  keep  at  home  and  study  at  his  leisure ; 
all  of  which  will  be  found  to  save  time  and  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  arrangements,  by 
enabling  the  engines  at  once  to  be  taken  to  the  most  suitable  position  for  obtaming  water, 
if  the  exact  locality  of  the  fire  be  known  when  the  call  is  given. 

Where  there  is  no  regular  water  supply,  but  the  water  is  obtained  from  pumps,  wells, 
ponds,  or  other  sources,  it  will  be  found  a  very  excellent  precaution  for  the  superintendent 
and  leading  members  of  the  brigade  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  such  as  there  are 
in  the  district  they  have  to  protect,  and  study  how  to  proceed  in  case  of  being  called  to  a 
fire  in  any  part  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  object  is  to  save  loss  of  time  in  finding  out 
where  water  is  to  be  had,  how  it  is  to  be  got  at,  and  what  the  supply  is  likely  to  be.  The 
deficiency  of  water,  no  matter  how  efficient  the  brigade  or  engines  may  be,  is  an  effectual 
stopper  on  any  useful:  results  towards  extinguishing  the  fire  that  would  otherwise  be 
obtained  by  their  presence. 

An  inventory  of  all  the  plant,  appliances,  and  equipments  belonging  to  the  brigade 
should  be  carefully  taken,  and  kept  duly  posted  with  all  the  add.  that  may  be  made. 
Every  6  months  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  various  things  belonging  to  the  brigade  should 
be  properly  carried  out,  and  particulars  noted  of  the  state  of  repair  in  which  they  are 
found,  in  order  that  the  ann.  rep.  of  the  state  of  equipments  may  be  easily  made  up,  and 
show  everything  in  the  condition  it  should  be. 
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Up  to  within  a  comparatively  recent  period  the  idea  of  producing  the  maximum  effect 
with  the  minimum  of  water  in  extinguishing  fires  was  a  matter  little  thought  of  and  little 
practised.  To  get  first  to  a  fire,  to  get  a  crowd  round  the  engine,  and  to  be  the  first 
to  get  to  work,  to  stand  in  the  street,  and  send  a  stream  of  water  through  a  window, 
over  a  roof,  or  against  a  wall,  and  practise  at  long  range,  was  the  regular  system  followed ; 
and  the  science  of  extinguishing  a  fire  promptly,  smartly,  and  with  little  damage  from 
water,  and  without  parade,  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  always  advisable,  on  arriving  at  a  fire,  or  premises  to  which  a  brigade  may  have 
been  called  to  extinguish  a  fire,  for  the  chief  to  carefully  note  whether  it  can  be  subdued 
by  the  hand  pump,  which  can  generally  be  done  whilst  the  engine  is  getting  ready,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  damage  certain  to  be  caused  where  the  engine  is  used  and  the  pump  would 
have  been  as  efficient  Great  judgment  is  needed  on  this  point,  it  being  too  much  the 
rule  to  drown  out  the  premises  with  the  engine  at  all  hazards,  because  there  is  a  fire  in 
them,  rather  than  take  the  trouble  to  see  whether  it  can  be  extinguished  by  less  jjowerful 
means.  It  seems  too  much  the  system  in  many  places  that  because  an  engine  is  run  to 
the  fire,  it  must  therefore  be  used.  This  is  a  great  fallacy,  and  the  judgment  of  the  chief 
and  his  skill  as  a  fireman  are  always  imperilled  by  this  very  point. 

Of  late  years,  however,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  all  this,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
it  is  a  better  plan  to  get  as  close  as  possible  to  the  point  at  which  the  fire  originates  and 
has  taken  hold  ;  so  that  it  may  either  be  extinguished  at  once,  checked  in  the  bud,  or  else 
restrained  until  sufficient  force  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  it  and  knock  it  out. 

1867.— The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1867  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  106,  sec.  29),  gives 
power  to  the  vestry  of  any  parish^  where  there  is  no  town  council,  local  board,  or  other 
competent  authority,  to  provide  any  engine,  ladder,  or  fire  escape  for  general  use  in  the 
parish,  and  also  to  provide  a  proper  place  to  keep  the  same,  and  also  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  thereof,  and  **the  cost  of  suitable  implements  and  accoutrements,"  out  of  the 
poor-rate. 

1868. — The  contributions  of  the  ins.  offices  taking  fire  risks  in  Lond.  to  the  Metro- 
politan F.  Brigade  during  this  year  amounted  to  ;ti3,794  14J.  4^.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
£>ZS  P®^  million  insured,  in  accordance  with  the  Act  of  1865.  The  sums  insured  in 
the  metropolis  were  returned  at;t394,i30,65i. 

1873. — Medical  officers  are  appointed  in  the  different  districts  of  the  metropolis  to 
look  after  the  health  of  the  men. 

Experiments  were  made  in  view  of  rendering  the  floating  engines  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  more  generally  useful.  It  often  happens,  when  fires  occur  during  low-tide, 
that  the  floats  cannot  approach  within  several  hundred  yards  the  buildings  wherein  the 
fire  exists.  Mr.  J.  B.  Rogers  has  invented  an  apparatus  for  firing  a  "block,"  with  rope 
attached,  on  to  the  shore  from  a  mortar.  The  block  being  made  fast,  a  hose-raft  is  then 
launched,  and  its  destination  can  be  regulated  by  those  on  the  float.  From  this  raft  the 
water  can  be  directed  as  required. 

1874. — The  operations  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  now  extend  over  an  area  of 
I  ID  .square  miles.  From  the  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  this  year  we 
gather  the  following  details  : 

There  are  46  stations  of  the  Brigade  on  land,  in  addition  to  4  river  stations  where  4 
floating  engines  are  moored.  There  are  106  fire  escape  stations,  54  telegraph  lines,  86 
miles  of  telegraph  lines,  3  floating  steam  fire  engines,  i  iron  barge  to  carry  I  land  steam 
fire  engine,  5  large  land  steam  fire  engines,  21  small  land  steam  fire  engines,  14  seven- 
inch  manual  fire  engines,  59  six-inch  manual  fire  engines,  42  under  six-inch  manual  fire 
engines,  129  fire  escapes,  and  396  firemen,  including  the  chief  officer,  the  superintendents, 
and  all  ranks.  The  number  of  firemen  employed  on  the  several  watches  kept  up  through- 
out the  metropolis  is  at  present  108  by  day  and  181  by  night,  making  a  total  of  289  in 
every  24  hours  ;  the  number  of  those  sick,  injured,  on  leave,  or  under  instruction  is 
generally  between  40  and  50 ;  the  remaining  men  are  available  for  general  work  at  fires. 

The  number  of  calls  for  fires  or  supposed  fires  received  during  the  year  1874  were 
1750.  Of  these,  89  were  false  alarms,  08  proved  to  be  only  chimney  alarms,  and  1^73 
were  calls  for  fires,  of  which  154  resulted  in  serious  damage,  and  1419  in  slight  damage. 
These  figures  refer  only  to  the  regular  calls  for  fires,  or  supposed  fires,  involving  the 
turning  out  of  firemen,  fire  engines,  horses,  and  coachmen ;  they  do  not  include  tnfling 
damage  by  fires  which  were  not  sufficiently  important  to  require  the  attendance  of  firemen  ; 
neither  do  they  include  the  ordinary  calls  for  chimneys  on  fire,  which  are  separately 
accounted  for.  The  fires  of  1874,  compared  with  those  of  1873,  show  an  increase  of 
25 ;  but  compared  with  the  average  of  the  last  10  years,  there  is  a  decrease  of  six.  The 
proportion  of  serious  to  slight  losses  in  1874—154  to  1419 — is  about  as  favourable  as  the 
brigade  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  making  it. 

The  number  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  in  which  life  was  seriously  endangered  during 
the  year  1874  was  73;  and  the  number  of  these  in  which  life  was  lost  was  19.  The 
number  of  persons  seriously  endangered  by  fire  was  157;  of  whom  134  were  saved  and 
23  lost  their  lives.  Of  the  23  lost,  13  were  taken  out  alive,  but  died  afterwards  in  hospitals 
or  elsewhere,  and  10  were  suffocated  or  burnt  to  death.  The  number  of  calls  for  chimne3rs 
was  3861.     Of  these,  1283  proved  to  be  fabc  alarms,  and  2578  were  for  chimneys  on 
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fire.  In  these  cases  there  was  no  attendance  of  engines,  but  only  firemen  with  hand 
pumps.  The  quantity  of  water  used  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the  metropolis  during  the 
year  was  16,579,295  gals.,  or  about  74,000  tons.  Of  this  quantity,  iS,93i  tons,  or  about 
a  fourth  of  the  whole,  was  taken  from  rivers,  canals,  and  docks,  and  the  remainder  from 
the  street  pipes.  During  the  year  there  were  9  cases  of  short  supply  of  water,  24  of  late 
attendance  of  turncocks,  and  14  of  non-attendance,  making  altogether  47  cases  in  which 
the  water  arrangements  were  not  satisfactory. 

The  following  figures  show  the  extent  to  which  the  Fire  Brigade  and  its  appliances  have 
been  increased  since  1866,  the  year  in  which  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  Board.  Its 
strength  on  the  ist  January,  1866,  and  its  strength  on  the  31st  December,  1874,  were 

respectively  as  follows : 

zst.  Jan.  z866.  jzst  Dec.  1874. 

Officers  and  men 130  ...  396 

Engine  stations    17  ...  49 

River  stations  (with  floating  engines) 2  ...  4 

Steam  engines  (land)  9  ...  23 

Manual  engines   27  ...  85 

It  is  often — very  unfairly,  we  think— attempted  by  various  towns  and  districts  to  obtain 
engines  and  equipments  for  five  brigades  by  levying  contributions  upon  the  various  ins. 
offices  having  agencies  theve.  This  seems  alike  unwise  and  unnecessary.  If  the  fire  offices 
contribute  to  such  purposes,  they  must  charge  the  aggregate  amount  against  the  prems. 
received — hence  the  charge  ultimately  falls  upon  the  insured.  It  is  surely  better  to  throw 
the  expense  on  the  district  which  will  be  benefited  by  it ;  and  in  this  way  the  uninsured 
will  have  to  pay  their  quota,  as  they  should  :  for  they  stand  doubly  in  need  of  such  pro- 
tection !  The  proper  machinery  for  this  purpose  is  supplied  by  the  Acts  of  Pari,  already 
quoted,  more  particularly  the  11  Geo.  IV.  c.  27  (1833)  [amended  by  3  &  4  William  IV. 
c.  90,  s.  44],  and  the  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  106,  s.  29  (1867).  [P'ire  Calls.]  [Fire  Detec- 
tors.] [Fire  Escapes.J  [Fire  Extinguishment.]  [Fire  Protection.] 
FIRE  Brigades,  Foreign. — Most  of  the  European  cities,  more  especially  those  in  the 
northern  countries,  have  fire  brigades  of  considerable  efficiency.  We  have  already  given 
an  account  of  some  of  these  under  the  titles  of  the  different  cities  spoken  of,  as  Amster- 
dam, Berlin,  Copenhagen,  etc.,  etc.;  but  to  obtain  recent  and  trustworthy  information 
is  by  no  means  easy.  We  shall  continue  to  furnish  information  under  the  names  of  the 
different  cities  as  we  reach  them,  in  preference  to  attempting  any  general  summary  here ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  desire  to  furnish  the  means  of  comparison  between  our  own 
and  foreign  cities^  and  for  this  purpose  a  few  instances  will  suffice. 

We  have  obtained,  since  our  art.  was  written,  the  following  information  concerning 
the  Berlin  Fire  Brigade,  as  it  was  in  1873  • 

The  Brigade  is  composed  of  a  fire  director,  who  exercises  supreme  command,  a  fire 
inspector,  and  4  fire  masters,  all  of  whom  are  architects,  and  belong  to  the  army  reserve ; 
48  foremen,  holding  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  officers,  and  196  privates,  all  brick- 
layers and  carpenters  by  trade,  and  strong,  healthy,  and  active  men,  who  have  served  their 
time  in  the  army.  Besides  the  forgoing,  there  is  a  corps  of  800  labourers,  acting  imder 
the  direction  of  the  firemen,  and  who  are  employed  besides  as  the  general  scavengers  of 
the  city.  Two-thirds  of  the  firemen  are  always  on  duty,  while  the  remaining  third  are  at 
liberty  to  follow  their  ordinary  avocations,  the  general  rule  being  for  one  day  off  duty  to 
follow  two  days  on.  As  regards  the  officers,  however,  there  is- no  such  regulation.  The 
inspector  receives  a  salary  of  1350  thalers  (about  £200)  per  ann. ;  the  fire  masters  950 
thalers,  or  >f  142;  the  foremen,  ^67 ;  the  privates,  ;£"57  ;  and  the  labourers,  who  have  to 
give  all  their  time,  £$2.    They  receive  their  luiiforms  in  addition. 

The  brigade  possesses  7  floating  engines,  42  horse  fire  engines^  9  hand  engines,  4  fire 
escapes,  with  feeding  pumps,  water-trucks,  vans  for  the  firemen,  hose-trucks,  ladders,  etc., 
in  proportion.  At  least  one  fire  engine  from  head-quarters  attends  every  fire,  whether 
large  or  small,  and  at  important  fires  the  entire  brigade  turns  out.  In  connexion  with  the 
Berlin  Fire  Brigade  there  are  65  principal  telegraph  stations  with  signalling  apparatus, 
and  68  smaller  stations  with  simply  warning  apparatus.  The  entire  annual  cost  of  the 
Berlin  Fire  Brigade,  including  its  system  of  telegraphy,  averages  between  ;f  27,000  and 
/'28,ooo,  of  which  nearly  £sooo  is  contributed  by  the  Government,  the  remainder  being 
borne  by  the  municipality. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pali  Mall  Gasette  wrote  during  the  same  year  an  account  of  a 

''call "  which  he  had  witnessed,  and  from  which  we  condense  the  following  : 

Within  the  space  of  a  single  minute  since  the  cnrof  "  Fire  I "  was  first  raised,  engine  No.  x.  with  its 
hose  and  scaling  ladders,  and  firemen  mounted  beside  the  driver,  holding  blazing  torches  ana  rin^ng 
a  bell  swung  in  front  of  the  engine  to  warn  vehicles  out  of  the  way.  dashed  through  the  gateway  into 
the  street,  followed  by  its  attendant  water-barrel  and  a  van  holding  some  dosen  firemen,  whose 
burning  torches  throw  a  lurid  light  around.    Labourers  next  march  out,  some  dragging  trucks  with 


water-casks  after  them,  others  witL  fire  extinguishers  swung  over  their  shoulders,  and  ^1  rally  equip]^ 
for  action.  .  .  .  Tlie  lieutenant  of  j>olice,  having  been  apprized  by  telegraph  at  the  neighbouring 
post  of  the  fire,  makes  his  appearance  in  full  uniform.  Other  engines  now  amvo  from  all  oirections. 
Dorses  plun^ng,  bells  rin^ng,  and  torches  blazing.  Each  engine  on  its  arrival  is  directed  to  take  up 
its  position  in  the  rear  of  its  predecessors,  and  within  xo  or  15  minutes  the  line  of  engines,  water-carts, 
firemen's  vans,  hose-trucks,  water-casks,  and  companies  of  labourers,  extends  to  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  length,  lighted  up  from  one  end  to  the  other  bj  hondiedi  of  flaring  torches,  the  burning 
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led  from  ibe  encina,  which 


-till  ol  the  third  tloo 


ih rough  the  clum  of 
In  it  handed  up  to 
1  like  manner  lo  the 


U«  now  follow  with  Ikdk  hoH,  and  by  [him  lime  the  Grppluci  arc  jieldingi  u  unlimited  ■oppl^  of 
nater,  fur  the  Herlin  water  compaDiei,  is  ■dditiim  to  heine  irquim]  to  have  tWr  plu(i  wilhiii  k 
^iMDce  of  to  rardt  from  « ach  ather,  ue  rompelled  to  have  their  maini  alwaft  tnrHd  oa,  ■  cuBBUid 
of  the  fire  ii  ipcedily  gained. 

While  taking  full  credit  for  the  admirable  discipline  of  the  men  under  his  commuid. 
Fire  Director  Scabell  atlribules  the  mastery  which  the  Berlin  Brigade  almost  invariably 
(pins  over  eicn  the  most  ihreateninE  fires  to  liirce  causes  : — 1,  The  comjJcteoess  of  its 
teli^raphic  system,  which  insures  injiani  information  of  a  fire  having  broken  out.  3.  The 
lar^e  number  of  fireplugs,  and  the  mains  being  always  turned  on.  3.  The  breadth  of 
the  lietlin  streets,  and  the  absence  of  courts  and  other  narrow  thoroughfares  such  as 
abound  in  London.  


The  a 


■  very  c- 


ijilele. 


Citie.. 

Vap.       1 

Engm«. 

Men. 

Honn. 

New  York    

941,19*  1 

38 

690 

156 

I'hiladelphia 

674,012  1 

*7 

404 

94 

Brooklyn        

396,100 

26 

"71 

70 

St.  Louis      

310,864  ' 

"7 

64 

Chicago 

298.977 

27 

87 

Baltimore      

*67.3S4 

t8 

"39 

64 

Boston 

250,526 

26 

472 

69 

Cincinnati      

216,240 

iS 

"55 

80 

NewOrleans 

I9i,4'8 

19 

900 

90 

San  Francisco      .. 

149.473 

14 

45 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.      .. 

"7,7I4 

8 

470 

"5 

tog, 200 

1 

34 

Newark,  N.J.       .. 

105,060 

!^ 

Loi,,i,iillt,  Ky.     .. 

100, 753 

9 

51 

34 

Ckvelaii.I,  (). 

92,8iy 

U 

I'illsburR,  I'a.       .. 

86,076 

7 

77 

Jersey  City,  N.  J... 

82,456 

395 

»s   1 

Detroit,  Mich. 

79,577  . 

79 

"4 

71.440  1 

4 

60 

"3 

Albany,  N.V.       .. 
ProviJcnce,  R.I.., 

69.4221 

s 

140 

a 

68,904, 

9 

Rochester.  N.  V... 

61,386 

5 

250 

■5 

All^hany  City.  Pa 

S3, 'So! 

4 

4" 

"9 

Richmond,  Va.     ,. 

51,038  j 

93 

14 

New  lUvcn,  Conn 

50,840 ; 

6 

'39 

,s 

ne»edT.recei.tlyIi875] 

implied  by  the  Hvming  Mail 
shows    the   complenienl     of 
steam  fire  engines,  men,  and 
horses  of  the  hre  departments 
of  the  several  cities  mentioned, 
the  figures  indicalin 
bcinj;   based  upon  I 
of  the  last  U.  S.  eensu 
Thu  steam  fire  en{pn 
in   the    American    cities  are 
usually  of  great  power. 

A  similar  T.  for  European 
cities  would  be  most  instruc- 
tive. 

We  give  from  a  lecent  num- 
ber of  the  A'rtp  York  Sun  the 
following  parlicuhus  of  the 
A'e^o  York  Brigade — ^which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  increased 
since  the  preceding  T.  was 
prepared.  There  are  in  the 
city  42  engine  companies,  one 
fire  boat  (belonging  to  the 
department,  and  the  use  of 
three  others  can  be  obtained         "        '  " 

when  their  services  are  required),  18  hook  and  ladder  cos.  and  4  chemical  engines.  The 
safety-valves  are  set  at  100  (lounds  on  all  the  engines.  All  the  steamers  are  Amoskeags, 
the  chemical  engines  are  IJabcocks.  There  are  548  fire  alarm  bones  in  working  order, 
and  300  are  soon  to  be  jnit  in  the  new  districts.  There  are  134  officers,  554  firemen,  36 
hosemcn  and  18  laddermen.  Total,  742.  The  commissioner<  have  contracted  for  four 
patent  aerial  lad<lets,  that  can  be  raised  lo  a  heichl  of  100  feel  in  two  minutes  and  a  half. 
ri'hcy  are  to  be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  daj-s.  They  can  lie  raised  in  the  middle  of  the 
street  without  touching  adjoining  buildings,  and  will  be  valuable  fire  escapes.  The 
department  is  dividiil  into  ten  battalions.  The  up'town  battalions  cover  more  ground 
than  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Each  engine  co.  has  a  foreman,  an  assistant 
foreman,  an  engineer  and  assislani  engineer,  and  eight  liremcn.  The  first  officer  to  arrive 
■t  a  fire  is  in  chai^^  till  a  higher  officer  arrives  ;  every  man  takes  an  interest  in  bis  work  ; 
nearly  every  officer  has  reached  his  position  by  promotion  from  the  ranks  on  account  of 


itribute  to  the  fonnalion  irf  Fire 


FIRE  ButCADES,  rnovisciAL.— It  will  h.ive  been  gathered  from  our  preceding  art.  Fire 
BkIC;adEs,  that  there  is  no  general  law  regarding  cither  their  formation  or  r^ulalion. 
There  arc  indccil  scveml  laws,  jHisscil  in  recent  years,  under  which  the  provincial  towns 
may,  if  they  so  desire,  have  the  lienetit  of  Fire  Brigades  ;  while  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant places,  as  we  have  seen,  have  gained  their  powers  in  this  respect  from  Special 

Acts  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  particular  tow-      "" o— .;— r.i   ii,:.„.i~  1, 

existed  previously,  they  have  invariably  sprung  out 
It  was  the  practice  of  the  early  (ire  offices  ti 
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Brigades  in  provincial  towns  [see  Fire  Brigades,  1794];  but  there  is  now  no  need  to 
continue  it,  and  it  is. attended  with  many  drawbacks. 

Among  the  provincial  towns  having  the  earliest  efficiently  constituted  Fire  Brigades 
are  the  followmg :  Tetbury  (Gloucestershire),  estab.  1745;  Glasgow^  1748;  Ashburton^ 
1750  ;  Grantham^  1 764.     The  first  3  we  believe  are  paid  brigades  ;  the  latter  volunteer. 

Among  the  towns  having  efficiently  constituted  Fire  Brigades  of  the  more  modem  type 
are  Liverpool ^  Manchester^  Leeds ^  Glasgow^  Dublin^  Norwich^  Preston^  Darlington^ 
Colchester^  Bartisby^  Croydott,  etc. ;  and  prob.  other  towns  are  improving  in  this  respect. 
Several  of  these  towns  diarge  for  the  use  of  their  brigades  in  the  extinguishment  of  fires. 
This  subject  will  be  spoken  of  under  Fire  Extinguishment,  Expenses  of. 

Regarding  the  constitution  of  Fire  Brigades,  as  to  whether  they  should  be  volunteers 
or  paid,  that  will  be  considered  under  a  separate  head. 

Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Young  in  his  work  :  Fires^  Fire  Engines^  etc,  pub.  1866,  after  having 

paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Provincial  Fire  Brigades,  says : 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  means  in  existence  in  most  of  the  towns  throughout  Gt.  Brit,  for 
the  ready  and  emcient  extinguishing  of  fires  arc  most  inadequate — that  is  to  say,  in  cither  quantity  or 
quality.  As  far  as  having  plenty  of  persons  ready  and  willing  to  lend  a  hand  on  the  breaking  out  of 
a  fire,  and  use  their  utmost  exertions  to  save  life  and  property,  there  is  no  want ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  well*trained  hands,  provided  with  efficient  appliances  for  the  purpose,  capable  of 
doing  a  proper  amount  of  good  in  the  shortest  time,  the  answer  is,  there  arc  none,  or  very  few,  of  cither. 

The  question  of  water  supply  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  will  be  found  to  be  at 
the  root  of  the  efficiency  or  otherwise  of  fire  extinguishing  appliances.  [Fire  Extin- 
guishment.] [Fire  Protection] 
FIRE  Brigades,  Volunteer. — A  good  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  at  various  times 
regarding  the  relative  superiority  of  paid  men  and  volunteers  as  firemen.  The  volunteer 
system  has  generally  been  the  most  popular ;  but  when  reduced  to  the  test  of  practical 
experience,  it  hardly  appears  to  have  been  either  the  most  effective  or  the  most  economic. 

The  U.  S.  had  been  the  great  field  for  Volunteer  Fire  Brigades,  but  even  here  the  system 
degenerated  into  a  species  of  political  organization.  In  1056  a  law  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  N.  Y.  authorizing  the  substitution  of  paid  for  voluntary  Fire  Brigades  in 
that  State.  The  conflict  between  the  new  and  the  old  bodies  for  a  time  was  very 
sanguinary ;  but  the  system  of  paid  men  under  proper  control  has  almost  entirely  super- 
seded  the  voluntary  system. 

The  witnesses  examined  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committees  of  1862  and  1867  were 
divided  upon  the  subject,  although  the  preponderance  of  feeling  was  in  favour  of  the 
paid  men. 

Sir  R.  Mayne,  Chier  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police,  said,  1862:  **  I  would 
rather  trust  to  paid  men,  whom  you  have  authority  to  see  exercised  and  trained." 

Mr.  C,  F.  T.  Young,  the  great  champion  of  Volunteer  Fire  Brigades,  said  in  1867  : 
*'  My  experience  of  fires  has  been  that  there  has  been  a  great  amount  of  skill  and  what  I 
call  science  on  the  part  of  the  volunteers.  The  paid  men  only  do  what  they  arc  told  to  do  ; 
in  fact,  you  have  a  diffisrent  class  of  men  in  the  volunteers  from  what  you  have  in  the 
paid  men:  that  is  the  great  distinction  I  sec  in  it."  Mr.  Young,  in  his  work,  Fires^  Fire 
Bri^adeSf  etc,  1866,  considers  that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  our  Government,  as  shown 
in  its  past  legislation,  to  leave  the  protection  of  Lond.  and  its  other  great  cities  to  the 
voluntary  system. 

Capt.  Shaw,  Chief  of  the  Lond.  Fire  Brigade,  said,  1867,  speaking  of  the  U.  S.  more 
particularly,  for  the  last  ten  years  **the  tendency  has  been  to  do  away  with  Volunteer 
Brigades  as  being  too  expensive,  and  to  adopt  the  system  of  paid  men" ;  while  speaking 
of  England,  he  said :  **  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  no  objection  to  a  Volunteer  Fire 
Brigade  anywhere,  provided  they  take  care  not  to  identify  themselves  in  any  way  with 
those  men  who  are  really  responsible,"  viz.  the  regular  paid  firemen. 

We  think  the  real  solution  of  the  question  may  be  reduced  to  this  :  A  Volunteer  Fire 
Brigade  is  a  good  deal  better  than  none,  and  the  system  is  very  well  suited  to  small  towns 
and  suburban  and  country  districts ;  but  in  large  towns  and  cities,  where  the  necessities 
of  the  case  require  trained  skill,  the  volunteer  system  does  not  apply. 

There  were  until  comparatively  recently  a  number  of  Volunteer  Fire  Brigades  in  Lond. 
We  believe  they  have  been  mostly  supplanted  by  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. 

We  observe  that  the  Volunteer  Fire  Brigades  from  many  of  the  districts  round  Lond., 
and  also  from  various  provincial  towns,  hold  an  ann.  competition  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
where  prizes  are  distributed  for  efficiency  in  the  management  and  working  of  their  engines, 
etc.  This  is  a  step  entirely  in  the  right  direction.  [Firemen.] 
FIRE  Caisse  {French)  [or  Fire  Casse  (German)]. — This  term  signified  in  its  orig.  applica- 
tion the  common  chest  or  fund  in  those  cities  and  districts  wherein  the  system  of  municipal 
fire  ins.  was  in  force.  The  **  Caisse"  was  sustained  by  the  common  contribution  of  all 
the  owners  of  houses  and  buildings  ;  and  out  of  it  all  fire  losses  were  paid.  The  French 
have  adopted  the  idea  to  the  fund  of  an  ins.  co.— hence  the  Caisse  General^  one  of  the 
leading  fire  ins.  cos.  of  Paris.  [Fire  Ins.,  Municipal.] 
FIRE  Calls  [sometimes  called  Fire  Alarms]. — The  importance  of  promptness  in  calling  in 
the  aid  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  or  other  fire  extinguishing  appliances,  was  recognized  at  a 
very  early  date.     The  6  Anne,  c.  58,  passed  in  1707,  which  provided  for  the  keeping  of 
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fine  engines  by  the  parishes  "within  the  Bills  of  Mort,"  also  provided  rewards  to  be  paid 
to  the  ** engine-keepers"  in  the  order  of  their  arrival  with  a  proper  equipment,  viz.  the 
first  30f.,  Sie  second  2ar..  and  the  third  los.;  while  the  turncock  who  fiist  had  his 
water  turned  on  ready  for  the  use  of  the  engines  was  to  be  paid  iQc 

This  system  led  to  the  engine-keepers  and  others  paying  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
fee  (usually  is.)  to  the  persons  who  called  them  ;  and  thus  a  regular  system  of  payment 
for  **  calls  "  to  fires  became  estab.  The  water  cos.  finally  paid  a  fee  of  2s,  6^.  to  the 
first  person  who  gave  notice  to  the  turncock  in  the  district.  This  system  of  paying  for 
"calls"  has  not  been  without  its  drawbacks.    (See  1871.) 

Later  enactments  all  recognized  the  custom  of  paying  rewards  for  prompt  attendance. 
When  the  Royal  So.  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  instituted  its  system  of  Fire 
Escapes,  a  scale  of  fees  for  prompt  call  was  introduced,  varying  from  ix.  to  $s.  according 
as  the  escapes  arrived  before  or  after  fire  engines,  and  whether  lives  were  saved. 

The  plan  of  Fire  Calls  has  gradually  developed  into  a  svstem  ;  and  we  propose  to 
trace  the  steps  of  this  development ;  embracing  in  our  survey  the  practice  of  calls  in  all  its 
aspects. 

The  old  continental  method  of  watchmen  on  the  church  towers  has  gradually  given 
place  to  the  more  complete  system  of  the  electric  telegraph. 

1845. — The  commissioners  for  inauiring  into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous 
districts,  in  their  second  rej>ort,  pub.  this  year,  speak  of  the  system  of  rewards  for  discovery 
of  fires  and  prompt  call  of  the  fire  engines  as  not  being  generally  in  force  elsewhere  than 
the  metrop>olis ;  adding,  "  We  believe  that  it  has  been  found  most  beneficial  in  stimulating 
the  exertions  of  firemen,  and  might  be  usefully  extended." 

1849. — The  City  of  Berlin  adopted  a  system  of  calls  bv  means  of  the  electric  telegraph. 
The  police  stations  were  utilized  for  the  purpose.  The  fact  of  the  fire  and  of  the  district 
in  which  it  occurred  were  at  once  made  known.  Usually  within  "five  minutes  "  after  the 
call  the  brigades  were  in  attendance.  AU  this  was  a  matter  of  great  novelty  at  the  time. 
(See  1861.) 

1860. — About  this  date  the  City  of  Baltimore  wse  furnished  with  a  complete  system 
of  telegraphic  appliances  for  Fire  Calls.  A  wire  run  through  the  city,  connected  with 
about  90  signal  stations.  These  stations  consist  of  cast-iron  boxes  on  a  post,  of  which 
the  key  is  kept  in  the  nearest  house,  and  every  policeman  is  also  supplied  with  one.  On 
opening  the  box  a  crank  is  seen,  by  turning  wnich  a  bell  is  rung  at  the  central  station, 
and  the  number  of  the  box  from  which  the  alarm  is  sent  is  recorded  by  an  '*  improved 
Morse  register."  The  operator  immediately  communicates  the  number  of  the  district 
where  the  fire  has  broken  out  to  every  engine-house,  and  engines  with  fires  lighted  and 
men  equipped  can  be  started  at  the  instant.  Other  American  cities  speedily  adopted  the 
same  system. 

1861. — At  the  Brit.  Asso.  Meeting  at  Manchester,  Prof.  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.,  read 
a  paper  :  On  a  Systefn  of  Tdegraphic  Communication  adopted  in  Berlin  in  Case  of  Fires, 
The  system  he  explained  has  already  been  described  by  us  under  date  1849.  The  object 
of  the  paper  was  not  so  much  to  describe  the  process  as  to  urge  the  necessity  for  its 
adoption  in  other  towns.  There  are  few  cities  in  Europe  which  have  not  now  a  system  of 
telegraphic  communication  for  its  fire  brigades,  and  none  in  the  U.  S. 

lo62. — It  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Pari.  Committee  on  Fires  in  the  metropolis 
this  year,  that  the  communication  between  the  fire  stations  in  the  metropolis  was  "by 
messenger  always."    (Shaw,  524.) 

1867. — The  system  of  Calls  as  between  fire  station  and  fire  station  in  Lond.  had  been 
improved  since  1862  as  follows :  In  the  centre  of  each  district  a  fireman  resides.  He  has 
a  number  of  stations  under  his  control.  He  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  each  of  these 
stations,  and  he  is  also  connected  with  the  central  station.  When  a  fire  breaks  out  in  a 
part  of  his  district,  the  intelligence  is  sent  out  to  the  nearest  station  of  the  district.  That 
IS  conveyed  to  the  fireman,  who  acts  on  his  discretion,  and  telegraphs  to  the  central  station 
for  further  assistance  if  the  fire  is  likely  to  be  a  large  one.  The  chief  supt.  in  that  case 
immediately  attends  the  fire  and  judges  for  himself.  This  system  was  working  well. 
(Shaw,  5101.) 

The  *  *  Call-money  "  in  regard  to  Fire  Escapes^  on  the  occasion  of  their  being  taken  over 
by  the  Metrop>olitan  Board,  was  paid  as  follows:  i.  To  the  person  giving  the  call  at  a 
fire  escape  station,  whereby  the  conductor  is  enabled  to  save  life  (the  person  "calling**  to 
assist  the  conductor),  $s.  2.  If  it  enables  the  conductor  to  arrive  before  the  engine,  2s,  bd, 
3.  If  after  an  engine,  is,  6d.  4.  To  the  second  and  third  persons  assisting  the  con- 
ductor, each  is. 

The  West  Middlesex  Water  Co.  gave  it  in  evidence  that  during  the  years  named  it  paid 
the  following  sums  for  calls  of  turncocks  to  fires : 

1863.  Year  ending  Lady-Day,  357  calls  at  2s,  6d,,  £44.  12    o 

1864.  „  „         431  „  ^•53  17    o 

1865.  „  „         577  „  £72    2    6 

1866.  „  „         406  „  £$0  15    o 

1867.  „  „  82  „  ;£^io    5    o 
The  adoption  of  the  telegraph  we  assume  had  produced  the  change. 
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1871. — The  system  of  rewards  for  Fire  Calls,  while  good  in  its  inception,  was  pretty 
certain  to  lead  to  some  abuses.  The  following  passages  from  the  report  of  the  Lona 
Salvage  Corps  for  this  year  furnishes  one  most  remarkable  instance : 

The  undue  number  of  fires  among  hay  and  straw  dealers,  in  stables,  and  in  similar  readily  inflam- 
mable risks,  first  had  the  attention  of  the  Committee  in  June,  1870,  and  the  subject  was  then  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police.  In  consequence  of  the  continued  increase 
of  such  cases,  the  Committee  in  March  and  April  last  brought  the  matter  urgentljr  before  the  Metro- 
politan Hoard  of  Works  (as  being  charged  with  the  protection  of  propert]^  against  fires),  and  the 
lioard  concurred  with  them  in  a  further  application  to  the  police.  But  wilful  fires  still  occurred. 
Subsequently,  the  Committee  obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  particulars  of  the  rewards  given 
for  calls;  and  the  several  water  companies  cheerfully  afforded  the  means  of  inquiring  into  the 
rewards  for  calling  theirtumcocks.  In  pursuing  these  investigations,  suspicion  fell  uponWm.  Anthony, 
and  from  the  large  number  of  instances  in  which  (with  varying  adaresses)  he  appeared  to  have  given 
the  call  for  fires  ^om  "  lights  thrown  in  "  and  similar  external  causes,  the  police  were  induced  to  track 
them  out,  as  well  as  other  doubtful  cases  where  rewards  were  claimed  unaer  names  afterwards  proved 
fictitious.  As  is  now  well  known,  Anthony  was  apprehended  and  convicted;  and  it  is  due  to  the 
Superintendent  and  to  the  officers  of  the  Corps  to  record  the  fact  that  but  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
assisting  and  directing  the  inquiries  of  the  police,  the  case  against  this  notable  incendiary  could  not 
have  been  so  successfully  completed. 

The  fires  recorded  against  Wm.  Anthony  were : — 1869,  3 ;  1870,  48 ;  1871  (8  months),  74— total,  125  ; 
and  in  many  instances  the  property  was  found  to  be  uninsured. 

It  is  believed  that  the  water  companies  are  now  identifying  the  addresses  of  persons  to  whom  they 

Say  rewards  for  calls ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  will  be  enabled  to 
o  the  same,  especially  in  any  future  suspicious  cases  of  calls  for  fire  escapes  and  fire  engines. 

Anthony  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  12  years*  penal  servitude. 

The  Telegraphic  Call  system  of  Messrs.  Gamewell  &  Co.  has  been  extended  through 

some  60  or  70  cities  of  the  U.  S.,  and  the  late  National  Convention  of  Fire  Department 

Chief  Engineers,  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  unanimously  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  Telegraphic  Fire  Alann^  which  shall  give  early 
and  definite  information  of  the  existence  and  locality  of  a  fire,  is  of  primanr  importance  to  the  Fire 
Department  of  every  city  and  town,  and  thai  the  automaiic  system  of  Messrs.  Gamewell  &  Co., 
of  New  VorJtf,  is  so  complete  and  satisfactory  in  every  particular^  that  we  earnestly  recommend  its 
general  introduction. 

The  American  telegraph  system  is  said  to  lead  to  many  false  alarms ;  and  the  following 
statistics  were  a  few  years  since  collected  by  Capt.  Shaw  thereon : 

New  York,     proportion  of  false  alarms       57  p.c. 

Troy  „  „  52 

San  Francisco        ,,  ,,  37 

St.  Louis  ,,  ,,  ...       ...      34 

Montreal  „  ,,  33    „ 

London  ,,  ,,  •••       ...       13    >> 

Liverpool  ,,  ,,  10    ,, 

In  Berlin  the  telegraph  system  had  led  to  a  great  increase  in  false  alarms. 
At  first  sight  the  question  of  a  false  alarm  may  seem  of  small  moment.  But  in  practice 
it  is  not  so.  Capt.  Shaw  estimates  that  in  London  alone  the  fire  engines  travel  about 
16,000  miles  p.  ann.  under  the  present  system ;  and  each  mile  so  traversed  costs  5^. 
If  this  were  doubled  by  false  alarms,  the  money  cost  would  be  /'4000  additional ;  and 
there  would  be  the  even  more  important  fact  that  the  engines  might  be  away  from  the 
stations  when  required  for  real  emergencies  [1867,  Q.  5107].  We  believe  that  means  of 
overcoming  these  difficulties  will  be  found. 

1872. — A  new  system  of  great  importance  was  inaugurated  in  the  U.S.  this  year — this 
is  a  system  of  House  Telegraphs.  The  plan  is  to  place  a  small  automatic  telegraph 
instrument  in  every  house,  by  means  of  which,  on  simply  pressing  a  stud,  an  alarm  of 
fire  ;  or  of  thieves  ;  or  of  simply  requiring  a  messenger,  may  be  made ;  there  being  a 
separate  stud  for  each  of  these  purposes,  terminating  in  a  call  at  the  proper  locality  ; 
while  the  instrument  records  the  name  of  the  street,  and  the  number  of  the  house  fh>m 
which  the  call  has  been  made.  The  outlay  for  this  service  is  very  small ;  and  probably 
in  a  very  short  time  every  house  will  be  so  fitted,  and  the  small  cost  involved  added  to  the 
rent.  We  can  speak  from  experience  of  the  feeling  of  security  such  an  appliance  in  the 
bedroom,  within  reach  of  the  bed,  imparts.  The  system  is  about  to  be  introduced  into 
England. 

1878. — Mr.  Charles  Clyatt,  Engineer  to  the  Signals  Telegraph  Ca,  Leadenhall  Street, 
proposed  a  plan  for  effecting  a  ready  means  of  communication  in  case  of  fire  from  inter- 
mediate  points  between  the  various  fire  brigade  stations  by  means  of  a  system  of  pneu- 
matic tubes.  It  appears  that  the  system  elaborated  by  the  Signals  Telegraph  Co.  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  fixing  at  certain  intervals  intermediate  between  any  two  stations 
iron  pillars,  the  upper  portion  of  which  contains  air  chambers  connected  with  two  brass 
knobs,  and  by  pressing  either  of  these  an  alarm  may  be  given  to  each  station  simul* 
taneously.  This  communication  was  referred  to  the  Fire  Brigade  Committee  for  con- 
sideration and  report. 

The  latest  and  most  complete  appliance  is  that  of  the  "  Automatic  (Fire)  Signal  Tele- 
graph Ca,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  under  Fire  Detectors  and  Indicators. 
FIRECOCKS. — Arrangements  b^  which  the  water-mains  are  made  available  for  a  supply  of 
water  to  the  engines,  etc.,  dunng  fires.  The  6  Anne,  c.  58  (1707),  requires  a  "mark  to 
be  affixed  on  the  front  of  an  house,  over  against  the  place  where  the  Firecock  Ues."  They 
are  more  usually  now  called  Fireplugs. 
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Various  modifications  and  improvements  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  as  in 
most  other  mechanical  appliances.  In  1872  there  was  invented  **  Beck  s  Four- way  Fire- 
cock," by  means  of  which  water  could  be  delivered  to  four  mains  or  four  fire  engines  at 
the  same  time.  In  large  buildings  this  may  sometimes  be  a  point  of  considerable 
importance.  [Hydrants.] 
FIRE  Companies. — A  designation  frequently  applied  in  the  U.S.  to  the  Volunteer  Fire 
Brigades,  each  of  which  was  usually  composed  of  a  company  of  men  (political  associates 
frequently)  who  admitted  no  allegiance  to  any  organized  body  in  regard  to  fire  extinguish- 
ment. [Fire  Brigades,  Volunteer.] 
FIRE-Damp. — The  explosive  mixture  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  and  air  found  in  coal- 
mines.    It  is  also  generated  in  marshes,  bogs,  and  stagnant  pools. — Brande. 

Fire-damp  is  produce<l  in  some  cases  by  a  slow  decomposition  of  the  coal  itself ;  in 
others  it  is  probably  the  result  of  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  vegetable  matter 
of  which  the  coal  itself  is  formed,  which  has  been  confined  under  great  pressure  in  the 
interstitial  spaces  of  the  coal  or  rocks  immediately  in  connexion  with  them.  This  gas  is 
the  constant  product  of  the  decomposition  of  carbonaceous  bodies  under  water  :  it  has 
hence  also  been  called  marsh  gas. 

This  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  does  not  explode  when  mixed  with  air  in  a  proportion 
much  above  or  below  the  quantity  necessary  for  complete  combustion.  With  three  or 
four  times  its  volume  of  air  it  does  not  explode  at  all,  with  five  and  a  half  or  six  volumes 
of  air  it  detonates  feebly,  and  with  seven  or  eight  most  powerfully.  When  mixed  with 
fourteen  volumes  of  air  the  mixture  is  still  explosive,  but  with  lai^er  proportions  of  air 
the  gas  only  bums  about  the  flame  of  the  taper. — Uris  Dictionary. 

The  deaths  firom  Fire-damp  for  the  10  years  ending  1865  were  2012,  or  about  20  p.c. 
of  the  entire  number  of  violent  deaths  in  connexion  with  mines. 

In  1866,  out  of  a  total  of  1484  deaths  in  mines,  651  arose  from  Fire-damp.  [Collieries, 
Explosions  in.] 

In  1873  ^i^'  Charles  Kidd  announced  that  an  *'  interesting  discovery  had  been  made  in 
America,  the  birthplace  of  our  chief  discoveries  as  to  the  reactions  of  gases,  vapours,  etc. 
Blake,  of  Boston,  gives  several  cases  of  persons  taken  apparently  dead  out  of  coal-mines 
restored  to  life  by  inhalation  of  oxygen.  This  gas  seems  a  perfect  antidote  to  fire-damp  ; 
in  some  cases  there  was  a  relapse  when  the  oxygen  was  discontinued,  but  on  resuming  its 
inhalation  the  patients  were  saved.  Next  to  the  value  of  the  Davy  lamp  (he  adds)  must 
rank  the  great  efficiency  of  this  gas  in  the  too-often  painful  scenes  in  coal-mines,  where 
hitherto  nothing  was  done  to  restore  life,  as  no  antidote  was  known." 

A  simple  method  of  extracting  fire-damp  from  coal-mines  is  said  to  be  in  successful  use 

in  some  parts  of  Scotland^  being  thought  more  effective  in  disposing  of  the  carburetted 

hydrogen  gas  than  are  some  of  the  more  elaborate  and  costly  contrivances.    According  to 

this  arrangement  a  receiver,  containing  a  siphon  pipe,  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pit,  and 

connected  to  gas-pipes  of  a  suffkient  size,  say  about  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 

these  arc  carried  down  the  pit  and  through  the  workings,  branch  pipes  being  attached  to 

the  main  pipes,  with  stop-cocks  at  all  necessary  points.     These  branch  pipes  are  inserted 

in  the  roof,   or  any  other  parts  of  the  workings,  where  gas  or  fire-damp  is  found   to 

accumulate.     The  receiver  at  the  top  of  the  pit  is  filled  with  gas,  and  a  burner  attached 

to  the  receiver  will  be  lit.     By  the  employment  of  these  simple  means,  all  the  gas  which 

may  be  in  the  pipes  is  sucked  up  through  the  receiver,  the  burner  of  which  keeps  lighted 

as  long  as  any  gas  remains  in  the  pipes.    [Collieries,  Explosions  in.]  [Mines,  Coal.] 

FIRE-Damp  Indicator. — An  apparatus  in  which  the  high  rate  of  diffusion  of  marsh  gas, 

or  fire-damp,  is  noted  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  its  presence  in  the  air  of  mines.     One 

of  these  was  invente<l  by  Mr.  George  F.  Ansell  of  the  Royal  Mint,  of  which  a  very  full 

account  is  given  in  Un^s  Diet,  of  Arts^  Manufactures ^  etc. 

FIRE  Decrees.— By  the  18  &  19  Car.  H.  c.  7  [sometimes  called  c.  2],  1666— ^«  Act  for 

erecting  a  Judicature  for  Determination  of  Dijfcrences  touching  Houses  burned  or  demolished 

by  reason  of  the  late  Fire  which  happened  in  Lond. — it  is  recited  : 

Whereas  the  greatest  part  of  the  Houses  in  the  Citty  of  Lond.  and  some  in  the  suburbs  thereof 
have  bcene  burnt  by  the  ureadfull  and  disraall  fire  which  happened  in  Sept.  last,  many  of  the  tcnnants 
under  tennants  or  late  occupiers  whereof  are  lyeable  unto  suites  and  actions  to  compell  them  to 
rcpairc  and  rebuild  the  same  and  to  pay  their  rents  as  if  the  same  had  not  bcene  burned,  and  are  not 
rclievable  therein  in  any  ordinary  course  of  law  and  great  differences  are  likely  to  arise  conccmingf 
the  said  repaires  and  new  building  of  the  said  houses  and  payment  of  rents,  which  if  they  should  not 
be  dcternuned  with  all  specde  and  without  charge  would  much  obstruct  the  rebuilding  of  the  said 
Citty.  And  for  that  it  is  just  that  every  one  concerned  should  beare  a  proportionable  share  of  the 
losse  according  to  their  scverall  interests,  wherein  in  respect  of  the  multitude  of  cases  varying  in 
their  circumstances  noe  certaino  generall  rule  can  be  prescribed.    Bee  it  therefore  enacted,  etc. 

That  the  Justices  of  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas  and  the  Barons  of 

the  Coife  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time  being  or  any  3  or  more  of  them  sitting  at  the 

same  time  and  place  might  **heare  and  detennine  all  differences  and  demands  whatsoever" 

which  have  arisen  or  may  any  way  arise  between  landlords  proprietors  tennants  lessees  under 

tennants  or  late  occuj)iers  of  any  of  the  said  houses  or  buildings  with  their  appurtenances 

etc.  touching  or  concerning  the  repaireing  building  or  rebuildmg  of  the  said  houses  etc. 

And  the  order  of  the  said  Court  was  to  be  final  and  subject  to  "noe  appeale  or  review 

otherwise  than  as  is  hereafter  mentioned."    The  said  judges  had  general  power  as  to 
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ordering  surrenders  or  increasing  or  diminishing  charges  on  estates,  new  leases,  etc. 
Such  orders  to  bind,  notwithstanding  coverture,  infancy,  etc.  The  judgments  to  be 
signed  and  recorded  "in  a  booke  or  bookes  of  parchment  to  be  provided  for  that 
purpose,"  which  were  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  **of  the  Lord  Maior  and  Aldermen 
of  the  Citty  of  London  for  the  time  being  to  be  kepte  with  the  Records  of  the  said 
Citty,  and  to  remaine  as  a  perpetuall  standing  record,  unto  which  all  persons  concerned 
or  which  shall  be  concerned  shall  or  may  repair  to  view  the  same,  and  thereout  to  take 
copies  of  all  such  judgments  and  determinations  as  shall  relate  to  him,  her,  and  them." 

Accordingly  among  the  records  of  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  are  9  parchment  vols.,  wherein 
are  recorded  the  orders,  judgments,  and  decrees  made  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  The 
Court  began  to  sit  at  Westminster  8th  May,  1667,  and  continued  by  several  prorogations 
to  the  1 8th  Sept;  and  then  continued  to  the  Sth  Feb.  following,  and  then  prorogued  to 
the  loth  Oct.  1668.  Every  decree  is  signed  by  the  Judges,  and  the  books  are  in  the 
most  perfect  preservation. 

There  is  also  in  one  vol. :  Decrees  of  the  Court  of  yudicature  Erected  by  Act  of  Pari,  to 
Determine  Differences  Toiuhing  Houses  Burnt  and  Detnolished  by  the  late  Dreadful  Fire  in 
Southioark,     From  8th  June  to  17th  July,  1677.     The  Court  was  held  in  the  Guildhall, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Justices  of  the  Courts  being  present,  by  whom  the  decrees 
are  signed. 
FIRE  Defe.nce  Co.   Lim. — This  was  the  title  of  a  new  venture  propounded   1870  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  the  fire  watch,  the  fire  gun,  the  smoke  breather,  and  the  fire 
escape,  invented  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  of  Oxford  Street,  London.     Mr.  Scott  claims  for 
these  inventions  great  merit,  but  we  have  heard  nothing  further  concerning  them. 
FIRE  Department. — This  designation  in   the   United  States  corresponds  to  our  Fire 
Brigades;  but  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  American  cities  require,  from  their  construe* 
tion,  much  more  extended  appliances  in  regard  to  protection  from  fire  than  our  own,  the 
providing  this  protection  ordinarily  devolves  upon  a  department  of  the  municipal  govern* 
mcnt— hence  "Fire  Department.** 
FIRE  Detectors  and  Indicators. — Under  this  head  we  propose  to  speak  of  a  series  of 
inventions,  mostly  of  modem  origin,  which  seem  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
regard  to  Fire  Protection.    They  may  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  what  we 
have  said  under  Fire  Calls,  and  some  of  them  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  Fire 
Extinguishment. 

1863. — An  invention  by  Mr.  Geo.  Hawkesley  was  exhibited  at  the  So.  of  Arts  this 
year,  the  object  of  which  was  to  sound  an  alarm,  or  open  a  ventilator,  when  the  tempera* 
ture  of  a  room  increased  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  apparatus  was  set.  The  apparatus 
consisted  of  strips  of  metal  capable  of  expanding  freely  with  heat,  attached  to  levers,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  automatic  action  at  the  point  desired. 

1864-5. — It  was  part  of  the  plan  of  Mr.  Stewart  Harrison's  Self- Acting  Water  Extin- 
guishment of  Fires  that  the  flow  of  water,  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  a  fusible  plug, 
should  give  the  alarm  at  any  distance  required,  and  so  play  the  part  of  a  Detector  as  well 
as  Extinguisher. 

1865. — Mr.  Sax  completed  an  Electric  Fire  Indicator.  In  a  disc  was  placed  a  metallic 
thermometer,  which  coiud  be  set  at  any  temperature  desired,  and  when  that  degree  of  heat 
became  exceeded,  it  would  make  the  contact,  and  so  completing  the  electric  circuit,  would 
cause  a  l)ell  to  ring  violently  so  long  as  the  high  temperature  continued.  The  call-bell  or 
alarm  could  be  placed  at  any  spot  desired.  The  fire  button  could  also  be  made  to  act  on 
a  reduction  of  temperature  below  any  given  point ;  so  that,  if  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or 
other  place  requiring  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  notice  would  be  given. 

1869. — Some  interesting  experiments  were  recently  witnessed  in  front  of  No.  60,  Fulton 
St.,  N.  Y.,  illustrating  the  American  Fire  Detector.  Instruments  no  larger  than  marine 
clocks  were  placed  near  the  ceiling  on  each  floor,  connected  by  wires  with  a  small  box  on 
the  outside  of  the  building.  The  instruments  were  so  sensitive  that  the  burning  of  a 
newspaper  would  ring  the  t>ell  in  the  box  outside,  and  a  tin  plate  bearing  the  inscription 
**  third  floor,"  or  any  number  corresponding  with  the  floor  on  which  the  paper  was  burning, 
aj^peared  suspended  from  the  box. 

The  editor  of  the  Ins.  Monitor  quickly  perceived  the  importance  of  this  invention, 
and  appended  to  his  account  of  it  the  following  note:  ''This  is  another  step  in  the 
interests  of  prevention,  and  one  which  our  fire  underwriters  should  examine,  and,  if  found 
worthy,  encourage.** 

1870. — A  new  electric  app>aratus  was  brought  into  public  notice  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  of  HoUoway,  which  was  believed  to  be  an  advance  upon  everything 
of  the  kind  hitherto.  It  was  called  the  "Victoria  Electric  Thermometer,'*  though  it  is 
less  a  thermometer,  properly  speaking,  than  a  "thermostat.**  It  consists  of  a  horizontal 
coiled  tube  filled  on  the  upper  side  with  spirit  and  on  the  under  side  with  quicksilver,  the 
whole  delicately  poised  on  central  pivots.  By  means  of  a  sliding  bar  it  can  be  set  to  give 
warnings  at  any  required  temperature.  When  the  temperature  for  which  the  machine  is 
set  actually  occurs,  the  tube  is  thrown  out  of  its  true  horizontal  position,  and  an  electric 
current  is  established,  and  the  warning  is  given  by  the  ringing  of  bells  or  the  disclosure  of 
such  words  as  **  frost,**  **  fire,'*  **  hot,     "cold,**  etc.,  etc.,  as  the  apparatus  may  be  adapted 
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to  In  the  first  instance.  The  thermostat,  which  opens  a  ventilator  or  closes  a  door,  by  the 
expansion  of  a  bar  of  metal  or  the  moving  of  a  body  of  quicksilver,  is  apt  to  fail,  because 
chnrj;c<l  with  loo  severe  a  task.  All  that  the  **  Victoria"  apparatus  professes  to  do,  we 
arc  toI<l,  is  to  jjivc  waminj;,  and  this  it  accomplishes  promptly  and  decisively,  the  disturb- 
ance of  a  balance  by  the  combined  movements  of  spirit  and  quicksilver  afTording  a 
suiticicnt  impetus  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  end  in  view.  A  proper  battery,  wires, 
bells,  und  so  forth,  arc,  of  course,  required.  The  merit  of  the  mvention  appears  to 
C(msist  in  the  dcHcicy  and  certainty  ol  the  motive  power.  If  we  suppose  it  set  to  give 
warninj;  of  a  temj>enilure  of  90  dcg.,  it  is  asserted  that  it  will  remain  quiescent  for  any 
number  of  years  until  the  temperature  reaches  90  deg.,  and  then  the  bells  will  ring  con- 
tinuouslv  until  the  instrument  is  readjusted.  We  name  90  deg.  as  an  example  of  the 
appMeation  of  the  invention  as  a  Fire  Alarm,  because  at  that  point  a  warehouse,  for 
example,  mijjhl  be  in  danger,  and  the  person  responsible  for  its  keeping  could  be  advised 
i»f  the  danj^er  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  provided  only  the  needful  communication 
were  establishe<l  by  means  of  the  proper  wires.  But  it  is  said  to  be  equally  well  adapted 
to  give  notice  of  frost,  or  of  the  boiUng  of  water,  or  whatever  else  in  connexion  with 
changes  of  temi^erature  we  may  wish  to  In;  warned  of  in  time  to  avert  a  catastrophe. 

1873. —  rn>f.  (Irechi,  of  Lima,  ])roducetl  a  detector  very  inexpensive  in  construction, 
and  adaptable  to  all  kinds  of  substances  from  which  any  danger  might  be  feared  fVom 
over-heat.  It  was  tested  at  the  International  Exhibition,  South  Kensington.  A  number 
of  small  tin  boxes  connectctl  with  a  central  battery,  and  bells,  or  lamps,  were  distributed 
in  various  parts  of  the  buiUling  :  some  suspendeil  in  the  air,  some  submerged  in  liquids, 
and  stime  in  grains  or  other  substances.  As  soon  as  an  elevated  degree  of  temperature 
was  produceil,  either  in  the  room  or  in  the  receptacles  containing  the  substances  above 
mentiiHUHl,  a  loud  sound  of  a  bell  was  heard  ;  a  number  indicating  the  portion  of  the 
building  where  the  excess  of  heal  was  j^roduced  was  shown  on  a  dial  frame  ;  and  a  lamp 
was  lit  by  means  of  a  chemico-mechanical  contrivance.  The  invention  was  considered  a 
success.     It  was  on  insi>eciion  at  Messrs.  Negietti  &  Zambra*s,  Holbom  Circus. 

The  Tunniclifle  V.  Detector  patented  in  the  U.S.  consists  of  an  apparatus  about  3  in. 
long  aiul  i^  in.  in  diameter.     It  is  fasteneil  by  a  screw  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room.     The 

fuincinle  ujhmi  which  its  action  is  baseil  is  that  of  the  ignition  of  a  chemically  prepared 
UMH*  by  the  heat  of  the  room  ;  this  expKules  a  powder  cartridge.  The  discharge  pressing 
upon  the  ll.ittenevl  end  of  a  pivotted  iron  roil,  causes  it  to  start  a  fire  alarm  outside 
the  window  by  means  of  a  wire  attached  ;  while  the  explosion  of  the  cartridge  gives 
the  alaim  withm. 

The  cnlitor  o\'  iho  Cht\'>t:t\U^  of  N.  Y.,  reviewing  the  preceding,  says:  "The  same  result 
is  more  >uioly  and  simply  rcachevl  by  another  invention  which  consists  of  a  glass  bulb 
inseit^\l  in  the  ceiling,  and  tilkxl  with  quicksilver,  the  expansion  of  which  by  heat  at  a 
given  temper.\ture  completes  the  circuit,  and  rings  an  alarm  in  any  part  of  a  house,  or  at 
A  p\>liiv  station,  or  in  lH>lh  places  if  desii-evl." 

1874.-  The  l.\inington  K.  1  Vt»xtor  has  l>ccn  fittcil  up  in  the  block  belonging  to  the 
pr\>prietors  of  the  {f.\:sc*Kv  //*vw.'./.  The  detector  consists  of  a  small  disc,  containing  an 
anangcnuMii  on  the  principle  of  an  onlinar)-  thermometer.  The  rising  of  thfc  mercury  in 
the  IuIh\  cause\l  by  the  heal,  completes  an  electric  circuit  and  rings  a  loud  gong.  The 
det^vtor  can  Ix'  set  to  svHind  the  alarm  at  .any  temjH?rature  wished,  and  an  **  indicator " 
show>  the  |\iriicular  jvirt  of  the  building  in  which  the  heat  has  occurrcii.  The  apparatus 
ftpj^arii  to  l^  most  simple.  The  Inill  continues  to  ring  so  long  as  the  excessive  heat 
e\i>t>.  and  it  necils  no  winding  up. 

.\  simple  and  elTcctivc  means  of  detecting  a  fire  and  its  precise  locality  immediately  upon 
its  outbi-cak  has  Inren  devisevi  by  Mr.  John  lewthwaiie,  the  ©juration  of  which  depends 
M|v>n  the  \U*siruction  of  cohesion  in  certain  substances  when  exposed  to  temperatures 
higher  than  ihivse  met  \^  iih  in  houses  and  factories  under  ordinarj-  circumstances.  The 
apjvxraiUN  vvnsi>is  oi  a  short  strip  of  yielding  material — gutta-percha  being  the  substance 
U'icvl  -\^h;ch  IS  helvl  at  each  end  by  a  wire  placevl  along  the  ceiling  line  in  any  apartment, 
t^ne  end  vM*  the  \^ire  is  tixevl.  while  the  other  is  lev!  to  an  alarm  bell,  which  may  be  placed 
anyx^herc  >%iihin  hearing.  The  alarum  wc^rks  either  by  means  of  a  falling  weight  or  by 
cKvkxxvMk,  the  wirr  in  either  case  being  held  taut,  so  that  the  alarum  cannot  go  off, 
This  i'i  the  normal  c\">nd;tion  vM  the  ap|>araiu>,  bat  directly  the  gutta-percha  becomes 
s\^t\enevl  by  heat— which  it  dvxs  a:  no  de^^ives  Fah. — it  rapidly  dongates,  releases  the 
we'.ght  or  tra:n  v'^f  cuvkwv^rk,  starts  the  olamm,  and  indicates  danger.  This  apparatos 
can  l>e  r.:te\l  m  any  number  of  r\»ms  and  cv^nnectevl  to  the  same  alaram,  and  no  maner 
in  \ihivh  T\v»m  the  tire  brv^ke  out  i:  wc^u'.d  be  noiir.evi  directly  the  temperamre  reached  no 
dci::t>esw  Mv^rcv^ver,  the  rv.x'^r.*.  in  which  the  i*.r«  occurred  would  also  at  the  same  tirae  be 
n\-»;ir.c\l  bv  an  '.nvV.cau^r  attacbevi  to  the  a'arcm,  so  that  no  time  would  be  losi  in  searching 
tv^r  the  seat  v>l"  the  !*.re.  The  same  principle  could  be  carried  ost  in  sh:ps»  where  i:s 
*dop;;on  nv.^ht  :v\ss^My  rrowr  Kont  valuable  than  on  la=d,  the  irxiicatoc  bc:T^  daed  m 
the  vAi^;a;n*>  cabin.  1;  is  also  arraa;:ed  to  be  r.:;ed  in  cvT-neaion  with  an  electric  bancrr, 
and  v.*.  estAb.:s>r.":er.:s  where  electrical  be">  are  already  in  use  the  cos:  of  the  iaiicaior— « 
in  aV.  cases  r.*.Kv:era;e — wou*d  **  simrly  r.o=:.:r-aI. 

The  TbeniKvlikccik  Alina,  vhklli  vxs  ori^.  designed  to  indkate  the  rtx  of  1 
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in  bearings  for  shafts,  has  more  recently  been  converted  into  a  F.  Detector.  The  following 
is  a  condensed  account  of  it  :— It  resembles  a  common  thermometer,  except  that  it  has  a 
wire  secured  at  top  and  bottom.  The  wire  at  the  bottom  passes  through  the  bulb  and 
touches  the  mercury.  The  other  wire  enters  the  glass  at  the  top  and  extends  part  way 
down  the  inside.  Each  of  these  wires  is  connected  with  a  small  open  circuit  naving  a 
battery  and  an  electric  bell.     When  this  connexion  is  made  and  the  battery  in  order,  the 

flass  may  register  (say)  40  deg.  The  upper  wire  hangs  down  in  the  glass,  say  to  85  deg. 
t  is  easy  to  see  that  the  circuit  is  not  broken,  by  the  space  between  the  top  of  the  column 
of  mercury  and  the  bottom  of  the  wire.  IMace  the  hand  on  the  bulb  and  the  mercury 
rises.  The  instant  it  touches  85  deg.,  it  melts  the  wire,  and  the  bell  indicates  that  the 
circuit  is  closed.  Take  the  hand  away  and  the  column  of  mercury  sinks,  the  circuit  is 
broken  and  the  bell  stops.  It  is  observable  that  when  the  thermometer  is  made,  the 
upper  wire  may  be  adjusted  to  any  figure  on  the  scale.  To  indicate  the  presence  of  fire, 
it  could  be  set  at  100  deg.  or  upwards.  In  the  case  of  hotels,  a  glass  in  every  room,  each 
with  its  wire  circuit,  might  ring  an  alarm  bell  in  the  office  the  instant  the  temperature  rose 
above  a  fixed  height.  To  indicate  the  particular  room  a  common  electric  annunciator 
might  be  attached  to  the  system  of  circuits,  and  the  clerk  or  watchman  would  be  instantly 
informed  of  the  exact  position  of  the  danger.  By  fixing  the  glasses  at  a  comparatively 
low  figure,  say  90  deg.,  they  would  serve  a  double  purpose,  show  if  the  room  was  too 
warm  from  over-heating  or  in  danger  from  fire. 

1876. — The  most  complete  of  all  the  appliances  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is 
one  which  is  now  in  course  of  being  adopted  in  many  large  buildings  in  N.  Y.,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Fire  Ins.  Patrol  of  that  city.  It  makes  a  fire,  breaking  out  in  any  part  of  a 
building,  reveal  its  existence  and  locality  by  an  automatic  alarm,  which  it  despatches 
by  telegraph  to  the  nearest  station  of  the  Fire  Patrol.  As  the  signal  indicates  the  street, 
the  number  of  the  street,  and  even  the  floor  of  the  building,  in  which  the  fire  is  rising, 
the  company  required  is  enabled  to  proceed  directly  to  the  right  spot  in  time  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  fiames,  and  to  extinguish  them  before  they  have  gained  much  headway. 
We  take  the  following  account  of  it  from  the  N.Y.  Ins,  Times^  Nov.  1874: 

The  Automatic  Alarm^  as  placed  in  a  building,  is  seen  to  consist  in  part  of  small  brass 
tubes,  each  containing  a  compound  metallic  coil,  composed  of  two  metals  of  unequal 
expansive  and  contracting  power.  These  tubes  are  affixed  to  the  ceiling  at  intervals  of 
25  feet,  and  are  called  thermostats.  The  action  of  heat  causes  the  coil  of  the  Thermostat 
to  expand  till  it  touches  an  adjustible  screw,  which  projects  through  the  side  of  the  tube. 
A  connexion  is  thus  formed  with  a  galvanic  battery  through  the  wires  by  which  the 
Thermostat  communicates  with  a  larger  instrument  called  the  Transmitter,  one  of  which 
is  placed  in  every  floor  which  the  Automatic  Alarm  is  to  guard.  The  electric  current 
operating  through  a  magnet  in  connexion  with  the  neat  clock-like  mechanism  of  the 
I'ransmitter,  conveys  a  signal  to  the  Patrol  station.  The  slow  strokes  of  the  bell  indicate 
the  street  and  number,  and  the  quick  ones  which  immediately  follow  them  denote  the 
floor  of  the  building  from  which  the  automatic  signal  proceeds.  The  coil  in  the  Thermo- 
stat is  so  sensitive  to  heat  that  it  can  be  adapted  to  signal  at  only  10  to  15  degrees 
higher  than  the  normal  temperature  of  the  room,  so  that  being  placed  in  the  ceiling,  to 
which  the  hot  air  ascends,  the  atmosphere  in  the  apartment  no  sooner  becomes  heated, 
either  by  smouldering  or  rapidly  spreading  flames,  than  the  alarm,  with  every  necessary 
particular,  is  despatched  with  the  celerity  of  lightning  to  the  Fire  Patrol. 

For  this  ingenious  scientific  invention  the  world  is  under  perpetual  obligation  to  Mr. 
W.  B.  Watkins,  who  patented  it  in  1870,  and  since  that  date  has  made  and  patented 
several  improvements  upon  the  original  contrivance. 

It  is  announced  that  the  National  Board  of  F.  Underwriters  have  passed  a  resolution 
to  make  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  all  property  protected  by  this  Detector. 
FIRE  Engines  (generally). — The  hist,  of  fire  engines,  so  closely  associated  with  fire  pro- 
tection, and  therefore  with  fire  ins.,  is  of  considerable  interest  A  fire  engine  is  a  pump, 
a  forcing  pump,  in  which  water  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  sufficiently  great  to  raise  it  to 
any  given  height  required.  In  former  times  these  mechanical  contrivances  were  usually 
termed  Water  Engines, 

The  invention  of  pumps  is  almost  by  common  consent  dated  back  some  2000  years,  the 
inventor  being  Ctesibius,  an  engineer  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  165th 
Olympiad,  or  about  120  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  This  was 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Pniladelphus  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I. 

The  invention  of  Ctesibius  was  at  its  origin  designated  "  Spiritalia."  At  a  later  date 
pumps  in  general  were  designated  machina  Ctesibica.  There  seems  good  reason  to  believe 
that  this  orig.  pump  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  manutu  fire  engine  of  later 
times.  Hero  of  Alexandria,  a  pupil  of  the  inventor,  described  the  invention  as  having 
metal  cylinders,  metallic  pistons,  spindle  valves,  with  guards  to  prevent  their  opening  too 
far ;  a  goose  neck,  formed  by  a  kind  of  swivel-joint — something  like  a  union  or  coupling 
screw  ;  the  application  of  an  air-vessel ;  2  pumps  forcing  the  water  through  I  pipe,  and  I 
lever  to  work  both  pumps.  All  these  are  features  more  or  less  essential  to  fire  engines  in 
the  present  day,  and  some  of  which  have  been  claimed  as  new  inventions  in  later  times ; 
but  other  mechanical  appliances  are  requisite  to  a  fire  engine  as  now  understood. 
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Mr.  Beckman,  in  his  Hist,  of  Inventions^  thinks  it  highly  prob.  that  Ctesibius  had  an 
idea  of  converting  his  pump  into  a  fire  engine. 

The  next  mention  we  find  of  anything  approaching  to  the  description  of  a  fire  engine  is 
in  the  19th  book  of  Pliny  the  elder,  who  died  A.D.  79.  He  there  speaks  of  water  being 
forced  up  by  pumps  and  such  like  *'  going  with  the  strength  of  the  wind  inclosed." 

That  the  Romans  were  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  fire  engine  appears  more  clearly 
from  an  application  of  Pliny  the  younger,  who,  being  governor  of  the  newly-acquired 
province  of  Bithynia,  applied  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  prob.  about  A.D.  I<X),  for  authority 
to  cstab.  a  fire  brigade,  and  among  the  articles  he  enumerates  as  necessary  for  the  purpose 
is  a  *'  Sipho."  This  has  been  interpreted  variously,  as  meaning  aqueducts,  canals,  and 
pipes  for  distributing  water  through  the  city.  But  a  little  investigation  appears  to  furnish 
the  tnie  meaning.  In  the  fragment  of  a  work  l)y  Apollodorus,  the  architect  of  Trajan's 
Ikidge  and  other  famous  works  in  Rome,  its  readers  are  instructed  that  ivhen  a  fire  occurs 
in  the  upper  part  of  a  houscy  and  the  sipho  is  not  at  hand^  to  take  leather  bags  and  fill  them 
with  water,  connecting  long  pipes  with  them  ;  and  then,  by  compressing  the  bags,  the 
water  will  be  thrown  to  a  certain  height.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  "  sipho  '  was  a 
machine  by  which  water  might  be  easily  projected  to  a  considerable  height,  and  that  it 
was  used  to  extinguish  fires. 

Ulpian,  an  eminent  Roman  citizen,  who  was  murdered  in  A.D.  228,  has  made  use  of  a 
passage  which  is  held  to  prove  that  there  were  fire  engines  in  Rome  in  his  time.  Where 
he  enumerates  those  things  which  ought  to  belong  to  a  house  when  sold,  he  mentions, 
besides  other  articles  for  extinguishing  fires,  siphones.  But  as  every  house  could  not  have 
a  fire  engine  as  we  understand  the  term,  and  as  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  every  citizen 
had  been  required  to  keep  in  his  house  a  machine  for  extinguishing  fires,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  term,  as  here  employed,  meant  only  small  hand  engines,  such  as  at  a  later  period 
became  general  in  Europe,     They  were  indeed  frequently  but  large  syringes. 

Hesychius,  the  grammarian  of  Alexandria,  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  who  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century  a.  D,,  show  that  the  word  sipho  was  applied  to  a  fire 
engine  ;  and  the  term  was  understood  as  meaning  such  in  the  4th  century.  It  is  also 
stated  by  the  latter  that  such  engines  were  used  in  the  East  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
fires,  and  they  were  common  in  Constantinople  for  this  purpose,  where  they  were  known 
by  the  term  sipho.  The  Latin  term  employed  by  him  in  describing  the  action  of  the 
**  sipho  "  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  ;  it  '\sjaculandus — throwing  or  casting  the  water — 
the  same  term  as  is  applied  to  the  hurling  of  darts  or  javehns,  and  casting  of  stones,  etc., 
by  the  ballista  or  catapult  by  the  ancient  writers.  —  Young. 

In  the  East  in  early  days  engines  were  not  only  used  to  extinguish  fires,  but  to  produce 
them.  Greek-fire  was  known  as  early  as  678,  and  its  use  was  continued  down  to  1 291, 
It  was  a  liquid,  and  was  employed  in  many  different  ways,  but  chiefly  on  l>oard  of  ship, 
being  thrown  by  machines,  specially  constructed,  on  to  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  These 
machines  by  ancient  writers  are  called  "  spouting-engines  ;"  and  it  appears  they  were 
capable  of  projectmg  the  fire  to  a  great  distance. 

Having  thus  traced  the  early  history  of  Fire  Engines  so  far  as  the  materials  at  command 
admit,  we  shall  now  find  it  convenient  to  note  their  later  development  under  separate 
heads,  as  Fire  Engines,  Hand;  Fire  Engines,  Manual  ;  Fire  Engines,  Manual 
AND  Steam  (Floating);  Fire  Engines,  Steam;  Fire  Engines,  Steam,  Self- 
propelling. 
FIRE  Engines,  Hand. — Hand  Engines,  as  used  for  extinguishing  fires,  have  assumed 
various  shapes  and  forms  at  various  periods  ;  and  the  opinions  regarding  their  use  have 
changed  almost  as  much  as  the  instrument.  We  have  seen  what  we  regard  as  direct 
evidence  that  syringes  for  use  in  extinguishing  fires  were  used  in  ancient  Rome.  Mr. 
Young,  in  his  Hist,  of  Fires ^  Fire  Engines^  etc.  (1866),  speaks  of  these  as  of  most  ancient 
origin,  "dating  from  a  period  long  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Ctesibius."  He  adds: 
**  The  syringe  is  the  only  kind  of  pump  known  in  Asia  (China  excepted),  where  it  has 
doubtless  been  known  and  used  from  a  very  ancient  period." 

From  Rome  we  trace  the  use  of  the  fire  syringe  through  various  continental  cities, 
until  we  find  several  of  them  **  kept  in  a  rack  in  the  vestry-room  of  St.  Dionis  Back- 
church,  Fenchurch  Street,"  and  of  which  we  shall  give  a  description  in  the  present  art. 

1548. — In  Rivius's  German  translation  of  Vitruvius,  made  this  year,  there  is  a  sketch 
or  engraving  of  the  inside  of  the  barber's  shop  kept  by  the  father  of  Ctesibius,  and  here 
is  shown  a  syringe  exactly  similar  in  form  to  that  we  shall  mention  under  date  1564. 

1564. — In  a  work  of  Rodolphus  Agricola,  pub.  this  year,  and  now  very  rarely  met  with, 
De  re  Metallica^  there  is  a  drawing  showing  a  complete  set  of  fire  extinguishing  appa- 
ratus, conspicuous  among  which  is  a  long  syringe,  which  we  are  told  was  made  of  brass ; 
and  the  author  designates  it  siphuncalus  orichalceus  cujus  uses  est  in  incendis^  leaving  no 
possibility  for  doubt  about  its  use. 

1590. — In  a  book  on  Practical  Geometry  and  Surveying,  by  Cyprian  Lucar,  gentle- 
man, **  a  treatise  named  Lncarsoian,  divided  into  fower  bookes,"  I^ndon,  4to.,  occurs  the 
following:  **  .  .  I  will  .  .  set  out  before  your  eyes  a  type  of  a  squirt  which  hath 
been  devised  to  cast  much  water  upon  a  burning  house,  wishing  a  little  squirt  and  plenty  of 
water  to  be  alwaies  in  a  readinesse  where  fire  may  do  harme,  for  this  kinde  of  squirt  may 
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be  made  to  holde  an  hoggeshed  of  water,  or  if  you  will  a  greater  quantity  thereof,  and 
may  be  so  placed  on  his  frame,  that  with  ease  and  a  smal  strength,  it  shall  be  mounted, 
imbased,  or  turned  to  any  one  side  right  against  any  fixed  marke,  and  made  to  squirt  out 
his  water  with  great  violence  upon  the  fire  that  is  to  be  quenched." 

Prof.  De  Morgan  regarded  the  invention  as  Lucar's  own.  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Fires^ 
Fire  Engines y  etc.  (1866),  gives  a  drawing  of  the  machine  taken  from  Besson's  ThMtre 
<Us  InstrumentSy  and  says :  **  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  after  this  proof 
of  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  old  squirting  engines,  or  increase  their  power  of 
projection ;  but  nearly  100  years  elapsed  before  any  improvement  was  made,  and  then 
only  by  fresh  engines  being  introduced  a  second  time  from  Germany." 

1600. — Mr.  Young  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  "not  until  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  that  'hand-squirts,'  as  they  were  termed,  were  introduced  into  Lond."  We 
cannot  trace  them  earlier.  The  following  is  a  description  of  these  instruments :  -  They 
were  made  of  brass,  and  had  a  capacity  of  about  two  quarts  of  water ;  the  hole  in  the 
nozzle  for  the  passage  of  the  water  was  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  method  of  using 
them  was  as  follows :  two  men,  one  on  each  side  of  the  squirt,  took  hold  of  the  handles 
^tened  to  the  side  with  one  hand,  and  the  nozzle  with  the  other,  and  a  third  took  hold 
of  the  handle  at  the  end  of  the  piston-rod,  drawing  it  up  or  out,  whilst  the  nozzle  was 
held  in  the  water  contained  in  a  bole  or  vessel  close  by ;  the  bearers  then  held  it  up, 
pointing  the  nozzle  towards  the  burning  premises,  whilst  he  at  the  handle  forced  in  the 
piston,  driving  the  water  out  with  a  strength  and  velocity  proportionate  to  the  power 
applied,  the  attention  and  care  of  the  bearers  being  directed  to  secure  as  much  of  the  water 
as  possible  reaching  the  burning  materials. 

1634. — ^John  Bate  pub. :  Mysteries  of  Nature  and  Art,  in  Fowre  Severall  Parts^ 
Concerning  (i)  Water  IVorks,  (2)  Fire  Works,  etc.,  etc.,  wherein  is  an  account  of  "divers 
squirts  and  petty  engines  to  be  drawn  upon  wheeles  from  place  to  place  for  to  quench  fier 
among  buildings,  the  use  whereof  hath  been  found  very  commodious  and  profitable  in 
cities  and  great  townes."  Here  we  have  something  getting  beyond  the  ordinary  hand 
engines  of  that  period,  and  probably  more  resembling  the  modem  hand  engine.  He 
says  that  sometimes  these  engines  were  worked  by  two  men. 

The  writer  of  an  able  art.  which  appeared  in  the  Railway  News  in  1865  said  :  **  Many 
years  ago  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  engine-house  of  a  church  in  Fenchurch  Street  an 
ancient  fire  annihilator.  It  was  not  much  unlike  an  inflated  Scotch  bagpipe.  When 
required  it  was  filled  with  water,  and  tied  round  the  waist  of  a  person  acting  as  fireman. 
It  had  a  pipe  attached  to  it,  and  when  in  use  the  fireman  bad  to  squeeze  it  with  both 
arms,  when  the  water  would  be  forced  out  in  a  small  jet. "  Dean  Swift's  description  of 
the  mode  of  extinguishing  a  fire  in  Lilliput,  as  given  in  his  **  Gulliver's  Travels,"  may  be 
regarded  as  a  satire  on  thi$  machine.  May  we  suggest  to  the  Board  of  Works  that  a 
collection  of  the  early  appliances  for  F.  extinguishment  in  Lond.  would  be  alike  interesting 
and  instructive  I    The  chief  ofHce  of  the  F.  Brigade  would  be  an  appropriate  place  for  it. 

1707. — By  the  6  Anne,  c.  58-/^/1  Act  for  the  better  preventing  mischiefs  that  may 
happen  by/ire— ^very  parish  within  the  B.  01  Mort  was  required  to  keep  {inter  alia)  **  I 
hand  engine."    [Fire  Prevention.] 

1720. — Leupold,  a  maker  of  fire  engines  in  Germany,  is  reported  to  have  been  the 
first  person  who  introduced  the  air-chamber  into  them  in  modem  times.  He  is  said  to 
have  made  a  hand  engine  which  only  weighed  i61bs.,  occupied  a  very  small  space,  had 
I  cylinder,  and  was  contained  in  a  strong  closed  copper  box  well  soldered  up.  A  man 
could  by  their  means  project  a  continuous  stream  of  water  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet. 
It  was  in  1720  that  his  account  of  them  appeared,  but  he  is  believed  to  have  manufactured 
them  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

In  consequence  of  the  perfection  which  what  is  now  termed  the  manual  fire  engine  had 
by  this  time  attained,  the  use  of  hand  engines  passed  gradually  out  of  sight,  and  remained 
so  for  nearly  a  century.  In  some  measure  the  mventions  which  we  have  spoken  of  under 
Fire  Annihilators  took  their  place. 

1807. — Mr.  Homblower  brought  out  a  small  portable  fire  engine,  which  stood  on  1410. 
square,  and  was  2ft.  high.  It  could  be  carried  with  ease  from  one  part  of  the  house  to 
another,  but  it  was  an  effective  machine. 

1820. — Mr.  Michael  Rough  proposed  to  fumish  every  house  with  a  wheeled  machine, 
capable  of  containing  10  gallons.  These  to  be  kept  full  of  water  after  sunset,  ready  for 
any  emergency  that  might  arise. 

1838. —Messrs.  Bramah  and  Robinson  constmcted  the  "Swiss  portable  engine," 
which  could  be  carried  on  the  back  of  one  man. 

1844. — The  application  of  an  air-vessel  and  valves  to  the  syringe,  by  which  it  was 
converted  into  an  efficient  hand  pump,  had  been  made  before  this  date  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Baddeley  ;  and  he  made  many  later  improvements. 

Mr.  Braidwood  this  year  made  a  trial  of  the  old  fire  syrmge  at  St  Dionis  Backchurcb, 
an  account  of  which  trial  will  be  found  in  the  Mechanic's  Mag,  for  this  year. 

The  re-introduction  of  the  use  of  hand  engines  at  fires  dates  back  to  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.     Mr.  Braidwood  did  not  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Ix)nd.  F.  Brigade 
regard  their  use  with  favour ;  but  he  subsequently  changed  his  yiews — probably  very 
VOL.   III.  22      • 
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much  on  account  of  the  delays  and  difficulties  of  getting  his  manual  engines  near  to  the 
scat  of  fire  when  it  occurretl  in  courts,  alleys,  etc.,  with  narrow  entrances,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  in  the  metropolis. 

1848.— Mr.  Braidwood  had  a  hand  engine  specially  constructed  for  himself  by  Messrs. 
Shand  &  Mason. 

1851. — Mr.  Wm.  Baddelcy  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition  this  year  a  number  of 
small  pumps  called  **  fire  syringes,"  which  were  calculated  to  be  of  great  service  in  the 
extinguishment  of  fires  in  Ix'drooms  and  dwelling-houses  generally. 

1856. — Mr.  Brai<lwood,  in  his  paper  on  "  Fires,'*  read  before  the  So.  of  Arts,  said  : 
**  For  some  years  pa.st  a  hand  pump  has  been  carried  with  each  engine.  They  have  been 
found  of  the  greatest  service  in  keeping  doors,  windows,  etc.,  cool.  They  throw  from  6 
to  8  gallons  per  minute,  to  a  height  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  and  can  be  used  in  any 
position.     The  idea  of  the  hand  pumps  was  taken  fi-om  the  old-fashioned  squirt,  or  **  hand 


engme." 


1859. — Capt.  Fowke  patented  a  fire  engine  which  dispensed  with  the  cistern,  and 
could  therefore  be  conveyed  rapidly  on  account  of  its  light  weight  It  has  a  pair  of  single 
action  force  pumps,  fitted  with  metal  valves,  a  suction  and  delivering  air-vessel,  hose  to 
draw  water  into  the  pumps,  and  levers  to  force  it  out.  It  may  be  drawn  by  band,  or 
connected  with  a  carriage  drawn  by  a  horse. 

1860.  —  Mr.  \Vm.  Roberts  patented  a  small  portable  engine,  to  be  carried  and  worked 
with  a  hose  reel.  It  was  very  light  and  powerful,  and  from  the  mode  it  was  carried  on 
the  reel  became  known  as  the  **  Clig  Engine." 

1866. — About  this  date  an  incident  occuired  which  gave  a  great  imi>etus  to  the  use  of 

hand  engines  in  private  houses.      A  fire  broke  out  at  the  Earl  of  Essex's  house,  Cassio- 

bury,  Watford,  and  here  is  what  his  Ix>rdship  wrote  to  the  Times : 

Last  night,  iust  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  I  w.is  startled  by  the  most  fearful  of  all  cries,  "  Fire,  fire  I  " 
I  toon  learned  that  a  fire  was  raging  in  a  large  two-windowed,  unoccupied  bedroom.  How  caused  it 
to  us  all  a  great  mystery.  It  is  my  custom  to  keep  one  of  the  small  engines  on  each  floor.  In  2  minutes 
I  was  in  the  roum  with  one  of  them.  It  was  like  a  furnace,  llio  curtains,  shutters,  casements,  and 
cornices  of  both  windows  wore  burning  and  crackling  from  floor  to  ceiling.  I  was  quite  alone  at  the 
moment,  yet  before  assistance  arrived  (most  of  the  ser\-ants  having  gone  to  bed)  I  had  completely  sub- 
ducd  the  fire  of  i  window  without  exhausting  the  engine,  and  when  assistance  and  more  water  did 
arrive  we  very  soon  extinguished  the  other.  So  fierce  was  the  fire  that  the  lead  of  the  casements  was 
melted,  and  the  casements  themselves  were  burnt  off"  their  hinges.  I  will  onlv  add  that,  by  God*t 
mercy,  thc^  house  was  saved  by  this  small  engine.  Had  it  not  been  at  hand  and  in  order,  most 
assuredly  Cassiobury  would  be  now  a  heap  of  ruins. 

This  circumstance  not  only  created  a  great  demand  for,  but  led  to  a  very  decided  im- 
provement in  hand  engines.  One  in  a  very  convenient  form  has  been  arranged  by  Messrs. 
Owens,  of  Whitefriars  Street,  Fleet  Street,  Lond.,  with  the  intention  of  keeping  it  solely 
as  a  portable  house  engine  in  case  of  fire.  It  resembles  a  common  garden  engine  in 
general  appearance,  but  is  on  smaller  wheels,  and  consequently  takes  up  less  space  in 
proportion  to  its  cubital  contents.  The  pump  is  fittetl  with  an  air-chamber,  so  that  a 
constant  stream  is  kept  up,  capable  of  l>eing  forced  upwards  of  50ft.  horizontally  and  35ft, 
perpendicularly,  and  this  with  very  slight  work  to  the  hand,  owing  to  the  leverage  exerted 
and  the  efiiciency  of  the  mechanism  used.  All  countrj'  houses  should  l)e  provided  with  I 
on  each  floor,  or,  at  all  events,  i  on  the  principal  corridor.  The  price  of  the  larger  size 
is  /^6  5 J. ;  of  the  smaller  ;^3  \2s. 

VVe  do  not  mention  this  particular  engine  in  any  invidious  sense.  We  know  it  to  be 
efficient ;  that  is  the  main  point.  In  many  cases  the  modern  fire  annihilator  is  preferred. 
In  the  U.  S.  Beasley's  Improved  Gardner  Fire  Extinguishers  are  much  in  use,  and  appear 
very  effective. 

1872.— Cant  Shaw,  in  his  Fire  Suri'eysy  says:  **  Fire  pumps,  or,  as  they  are  more 
commonly  called,  hand  pumps,  should  be  provided  for  houses  and  offices  containing 
valuable  property.  These  little  machines  are  very  simple,  and  can  1^  worked  by  any 
one.  Being  rather  ornamental,  they  can  be  kept  in  prominent  places  in  the  corridors  or 
passages,  and  will  l>e  found  peculiarly  useful  for  stopping  a  fire  at  an  early  stage." 
FIRE  Engines,  Manuai-. — These  are  machines  worked  by  hand  power,  but  requiring  the 
aid  of  a  number  of  men,  as  distinguished  from  Hand  Engines,  which  as  a  rule  are 
suitable  to  be  worked  by  one  i^erson  only. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  the  precise  date  and  circumstances  of  the  re-invention  of  these 
important  machines— if  re-invention  it  was — cannot  be  traced  with  any  exact  precision. 
Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Young,  whose  work,  Fires ^  Fire  Eft^nes,  etc.  (1866),  brings  together  a 
large  store  of  knowletlge  upon  the  subject,  says  :  **  Fire  engines,  their  use  and  manu- 
facture, seem  to  have  been  altogether  forgotten  during  the  dark  ages  ;  and  squirts  or 
portable  syringes  appear  to  have  been  the  only  contrivances  in  use  for  throwing  water  on 
fires,  except  buckets. " 

In  China  very  efficient  manual  fire  engines,  similar  to  those  in  Europe,  are  in  use,  and 
have  been  known  from  a  remote  period. 

1518. — Von  Stetten  discovered  in  the  building  accounts  of  the  City  of  Augsburg  that 
fire  engines  are  first  mentioned  this  year.  They  are  calleil  instruments  for /ires,  water 
syringes,  usefid  at  fires.  They  were  made  by  a  goldsmith  at  Friedburg  named  Anthony 
Blatner,  who  the  same  year  l>ecame  a  citizen  of  Augsburg.     From  the  agcount  added-* 
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that  the  wheels  and  levers  were  constructed  by  a  wheelwright,  and  from  the  greatness  of 
the  expense — there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  these  were  not  small  simple  hand  engines, 
but  large  and  complex  machines. — Beckmann, 

1582. — The  waterworks  at  Lond.  Bridge  which  were  completed  this  year,  and  from 
which  Stow  says  water  was  thrown  over  St.  Magnus'  Steeple,  simply  gained  this  power, 
we  assume,  from  water  pumped  up  into  tanks.    [Fire  Extinguishment.] 

1615. — Decaus,  in  his  Forcible  Mavefnenis^  pub.  this  year,  describes  and  illustrates  a 
German  engine  of  the  period,  which  he  calls  **a  rare  and  necessary  engin,  by  which  you 
may  give  grcate  rcliefe  to  houses  that  are  on  fire.  This  engin  is  much  practised  in 
Germany,  and  it  hath  been  seen  what  great  and  ready  help  it  may  bring;  for  although  the 
fire  be  forty  foot  high,  the  said  engin  shall  there  cast  its  water  by  help  of  four  or  five  men 
lifting  up  and  putting  down  a  long  handle  in  form  of  a  lever  where  the  handle  of  the 
pump  is  fastened.  The  said  pump  is  easily  understood :  there  are  two  suckers  within  it, 
one  below  to  open  when  the  liandlc  is  lifted  up,  and  to  shut  when  it  is  put  down,  and 
another  to  open  to  let  out  the  water ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  said  engin  there  is  a  man 
which  holds  the  copper  pipe,  turning  it  to  and  again  to  the  place  where  the  fire  shall  bee." 

1632> — Among  the  various  patents  granted  by  Charles  I.  was  one  this  year  to  Thos. 
Grent,  a  physician,  (or  {inter  alia)  '*a  water-bowe"  for  the  more  speedy  preservation  of 
houses  on  lajid  and  ships  at  sea  from  fire. 

1633. — We  find  it  recorded  that  in  this  year  fire  engines  were  introduced  into  Lond., 
and  three  of  them  were  used  at  a  fire  at  London  Bridge.  It  was  said  of  them  that  they 
were  **such  excellent  things  that  nothing  that  was  ever  devised  could  do  so  much  good, 
yet  none  of  these  did  prosper,  for  they  were  all  broken !" 

It  is  regarded  as  prob.  that  these  engines  were  introduced  from  Holland,  They  were 
described  in  Phil,  Trans,  (vol.  ii.  1675). 

1634. — In  a  lx)ok  pub.  this  year,  called  Mysteries  of  Nature  and  Art,  by  J.  B.  [John 
Bate],  is  the  following:  "The  Description  of  an  Engine  to  Force  Water  up 
TO  A  High  Place,  very  Useful  for  to  Quench  Fire  amongst  Buildings. 
Let  there  be  a  brasse  barrell  provided,  having  two  succurs  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  let  it  also 
have  a  good  large  pipe  going  up  on  one  side  of  it,  with  a  succur  right  unto  the  top  of  it, 
and  above  the  succur  a  hollow  round  ball  having  a  pipe  at  the  top  of  it,  to  screw  another 
upon  it  to  direct  the  water  to  any  place.  Then  fit  a  forcer  into  the  barrell,  with  a  handle 
fastened  unto  the  top.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  forcer  drive  a  strong  screw,  and  at  the 
lower  end  a  screw-nut.  At  the  bottom  of  the  barrell  fasten  a  screw,  and  at  the  barre  that 
goelh  crosse  the.  top  of  the  barrell  let  there  be  another  screw-nut.  Put  them  all  in  order, 
and  fasten  the  whole  to  a  good  strong  Irame,  that  it  may  be  steady,  and  it  is  done.  When 
you  use  it,  either  place  it  in  the  water  or  over  a  kennel,  and  drive  the  water  up  to  it,  and 
by  moving  the  han<Ue  to  and  fro,  it  will  cast  the  water  with  mighty  force  up  to  any  place 
you  may  direct.'* 

1637. — The  following  curious  account  of  the  services  of  some  of  those  early  engines 
is  taken  from  the  Registry  Books  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  King  Charles  I.  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  Citv  of  Lond. : 

**  Provisions  of  Engifts  in  London  for  Accidentes  of  Fier.  At  Whytehall  the  7th  of 
**  March,  1637,  *  letter  "to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  I^ndon: 

**  Whereas,  wee  have  had  good  informacion  otherwise  of  the  excellent  use  to  bee  made 
**  in  accidentes  of  fier  of  the  new  Engins  for  spowting  of  water;  and  that  in  the  late  fier 
**  which  happened  neare  Arundell  Howse  the  good  use  thereof  did  manifestly  appeare, 
**  although  there  was  none  of  the  said  Engins  brought  untill  it  was  late,  by  reason  (as  is 
*'  informed)  that  there  was  none  of  the  said  Engins  in  the  Parishes  neare  thereaboutes. 
"  Wee  have  thought  fitt  to  take  notice  to  your  Lordshipp,  &c.,  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
**  the  said  Engins,  considering  the  great  use  to  bee  made  of  them,  and  earnestly  to  recom- 
'*  mend  unto  you  that  there  may  a  frequent  provision  bee  made  of  them,  so  as  that  upon 
"  all  occasions,  they  may  bee  neare  and  ready  at  hand.  Yet  to  avoyd  any  burthen  upon 
•*  the  Citty,  more  than  necessary,  we  conceave  that  more  of  the  lesser  parishes  may  joyne 
**  together  in  providing  of  an  Engin ;  but  that  the  great  Parishes  should  provide  them- 
"  selves,  as  wee  intend  to  give  direccon  for  the  Panshes  out  of  the  Cittyes  jurisdiccion, 
"  every  one  to  make  provission.  And  uppon  this  occasion,  uur  very  good  Lord  the  Earle 
*'  Marshall  having  informed  us  of  the  care  and  dilligence  used  by  Mr.  Sheriffe  Atkins 

who  was  pressent  there  in  person,  and  did  very  good  service,  we  have  thought  fitt  to 

pray  your  Lordship,  &c.  to  give  himm  thankes  for  the  same.  And  so  we  bid,  &c. 
*•  Charles  R." 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  was  about  30  years  before  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 

1650. — It  would  appear  probable  that  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  was  one  of  the  first 
inventors  of  the  fire  engine.  We  find  without  date,  but  we  think  prob.  about  this  period, 
a  broad-sheet  commencing : 

Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  the  same  indlvidaal  definition  of  my  water-work  which  I  formerly 

E resumed  CO  pot  into  your  Royal  hands,  I  again  adventure  to  present  to  jrour  Majesty ;  graying  your 
clief  of  it,  as  your  Majesty  shall  find  it  true  by  comparing  it  with  the  real  effect,  which  if  found 
punctually  agreeing,  vouchsafe  not  then  to  be  apt  hereafter  to  lend  a  believing  ear  to  such  persons, 
as  malice  causcth  to  detract  from,  or  ignorance  to  slight  what  shall  (though  never  so  seemingly  strange) 
be  avcrr'd  by  me,  who  will  never  be  convinced  of  a  falsehood  in  word  or  deed  towards  your  sacrea 
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Majesty ;  before  whom  I  shall  ever  speak  as  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  whose  Vicereircnt  on 
earth  I  aecm  you  ;  and  to  your  Majesty's  transcenaent  judgment  I  submit  all,  and  will  presume  to 
subsi-ribe  myself,  t>ir,  your  sacred  Majesties  £aithfully>aevoted  and  passionately>a£Fected  useful,  if 
cherished  subject  and  servant,  Worcester. 

'I'hen  comes  a  description  of  the  engine,  done  in  the  extravagant  phraseology  of  the 
period  : — 

**  A  stupendious  or  a  water-commanding  engine,  boundless  for  height ;  or  quantity, 
requiring  no  external,  nor  even  addition^  help,  or  force  to  be  set,  or  continued,  in 
motion,  but  what  intrinsecally  is  afforded  from  its  own  operation,  nor  yet  the  twentieth 
part  thereof  :  and  the  Engine  consisteth  of  the  following  particulars  : — A  perfect  counter- 
poise for  what  quantity  soever  of  water. — A  perfect  countervail  for  what  height  soever  it  is 
to  be  brought  unto. — A  Primum  i1A»^/7^  commanding  both  height  and  quantity,  regulator- 
wise. — A  Vic^erent  or  countervail  supplying  the  place  and  performing  the  full  force  of 
man,  wind,  beast,  or  mill. — A  helm  or  stem,  with  bitt  and  reins,  wherewith  any  child 
may  guide,  order,  and  controul  the  whole  operation. — A  particular  magazine  for  water 
according  to  the  intended  quantity  or  height  of  water. — An  aquaduct  capable  of  any 
intended  quantity  or  height  of  water. — A  place  for  the  original  fountain  or  even  river  to 
run  into  and  naturally  of  its  own  accord  incorporate  itself  with  the  rising  water,  and  at  the 
veiy  bottom  of  the  same  aquaduct  though  never  so  big  or  high. — By  divine  permission 
and  heavenly  inspiration,  this  is  my  stupendious  Water-commanding  Engine,  boundless 
for  height  and  quantity." 

Then  follow  some  poetic  effusions  ;  and  then  the  conclusion  : — "  To  God  alone  be  all 
praise,  honour,  and  glory,  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen. — Worcester."  In  these  last  words 
the  King  was  overlooked,  notwithstanding  the  preceding  panegyric. 

1656. — ^John  Evelyn  says  in  his  Z>/<jr)',**Greatorix,  the  mathematical-instrument  maker, 
showed  me  his  excellent  invention  to  quench  fire  "  (vol.  i.  p.  314). 

1657. — In  this  year,  says  Beckmann,  the  well-known  Jesuit,  Caspar  Schott,  was  struck 
with  admiration  on  seeing  at  Nuremberg  a  F.  engine  which  had  been  made  there  by 
John  Hautsch.  It  stood  on  a  sledge  10  ft.  long  and  4  ft.  broad.  The  water-cistern  was 
8  ft.  in  length,  4  in  height,  and  2  in  width.  It  was  moved  by  28  men,  and  forced  a  stream 
of  water  an  inch  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  80  feet ;  consequently  over  the  houses. 
The  machine  was  drawn  by  two  horses.  Hautsch  distributed  throughout  Germany  an 
engraving  of  it,  with  an  offer  of  constructing  similar  ones  at  a  moderate  price,  and  teaching 
the  use  of  them  ;  but  he  refused  to  show  the  internal  constniction  of  it  to  Schott,  who 
however  readily  conjectured  it.  .  .  .  Schott  adds  that  this  was  not  a  new  invention, 
as  there  were  such  engines  in  other  towns  ;  and  he  himself  forty  years  before,  and  con- 
sequently in  161 7,  had  seen  one,  but  much  smaller,  in  his  native  city,  Wurzbur^g, 
George  Hautsch,  son  of  the  above  artist,  constructed  similar  engines,  and  perhaps  wim 
unprovements,  for  Wagenseil  and  others  have  ascribed  to  him  the  invention. 

1663 — A  fire  engine  is  said  to  have  been  constructed  by  John  Van  der  Heyden  at 
this  date,  which  had  improvements  placing  it  in  advance  of  any  previously  constructed. 
We  do  not  find  any  authentic  account  of  it 

1666.— In  an  Official  Rep.  or  Account  of  the  Great  Fire  of  Lond.  this  year,  dated 
Whitehall,  Sept.  8th,  it  is  remarked,  *'This  lamentable  fire  in  a  short  time  became  too 
big  to  be  managed  by  any  engines." 

None  of  the  F.  engines  of  this  period,  says  Mr.  Young,  had  either  an  air-vessel  or 
chamber,  nor  flexible  hose.  They  were  in  fact  single  acting  squirts  mounted  on  wheels, 
their  powers  and  advantages  being  of  a  very  limited  nature.  Mr.  Beckmann  furnishes 
material  to  complete  the  description  :  **  They  consisted  merely  of  a  sucking- pump,  which 
projected  water  only  in  spurts  and  with  continual  interruption.  Such  machines,  on  each 
movement  of  the  lever,  experience  a  stoppage,  during  which  no  water  is  thrown  out  ; 
and  because  the  pipe  is  fixed,  it  cannot  convey  water  to  remote  places  ;  though  it  may  reach 
a  fire  at  no  great  distance,  where  there  are  doors  and  windows  to  afford  it  a  passage.  At 
the  same  time  the  workmen  are  exposed  to  danger  from  the  falling  of  the  houses  on  firc^ 
and  must  remove  from  them  to  a  greater  distance." 

1672. — The  invention  of  leather  hose  is  the  next  great  event  in  the  hist,  of  F.  Engines  ; 
and  the  merit  belongs  to  two  Dutthmen  of  the  name  of  Jan  van  der  Heide,  who  were 
inspectors  of  the  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  at  Amsterdam.  The  first  experiments 
made  with  it  took  place  this  year,  and  were  attended  with  so  much  success  that  at  a  fire 
next  year  the  old  engines  were  used  for  the  last  time.  In  1677  the  inventors  obtained  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  making  these  engines  for  25  years.  In  1682  the  new  engines  were 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  city.  In  1695  there  were  in  Amsterdam  &  of  these 
engines,  the  nearest  six  of  which  were  to  be  employed  at  every  fire.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  they  were  common  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands. 

[After  the  introduction  of  these  engines  into  Eng.  improvements  were  made  in  them 
from  time  to  time,  by  Dickenson,  Simpkin,  Phillips,  Furst,  Newsham,  Rowntree  ;  and 
more  recently  by  Merry  weather,  Baddeley,  and  Shand.  Some  of  these  improvements 
we  shall  note  as  we  proceed.] 

One  of  the  main  advantages  of  the  introduction  of  flexible  hose  to  F.  engines  was  that 
the  engines  could  be  placed  much  further  away  from  the  fire,  and  thus  their  safety  could 
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be  in  some  measure  secured.  In  the  accounts  of  fires  at  which  the  earlier  constructed 
engines  were  present  we  constantly  read  of  the  engines  being  burned,  or  disabled  by  falling 
materials.  At  the  great  fire  at  Blandford,  which  happen^  as  late  as  1731,  the  engines 
were  all  burned  or  disabled  within  half  an  hour  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  fire. 

1674. — Soon  after  the  Great  Fire  of  Lond.  considerable  attention,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  began  to  be  paid  to  the  subject  of  Fire  Engines  ;  and  the  respective  manu- 
facturers showed  much  vigour  in  the  way  of  making  the  distinctive  advantages  of  their 
engines  known. 

Sir  Samuel  Morland,  who  was  a  man  of  science,  and  probably  only  an  amateur 
manufacturer  of  F.  Engines,  issued  a  broad-sheet,  at  the  head  of  which  it  is  stated  that, 
''having  made  a  final  agreement  with  his  workmen  concerning  his  new  pumps  and  water- 
engines,  and  having  brought  them  to  as  low  rates  as  can  be  afforded,  he  has  thought  fit  for 
the  better  satisfaction  of  all  persons  concerned  to  publish  the  following  schedule."  It 
proceeds  : — **  Engins  to  quench  Fire,  or  wet  the  sails  of  ships,  such  as  were  tryed  before 
His  Majesty  near  the  Banquetting- House  at  Whitehall,  and  compared  with  the  While- 
hall  Engins  upon  Tuesday  the  loth  Feb.,  and  upon  Tuesday  23  Feb.  before  the  Rt. 
Honble.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Worshipful  the  Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Lond.  and 
several  other  persons  of  Quality  at  Grocers-hall,  where  were  likewise  brougnt  by  the  Lord 
Mayor's  official  order,  two  of  the  best  Engines  of  the  City  to  be  compared  with  them," 
were  offered  at  prices  ranging  from  £2^  to  jCa^- 

Then  occurs  the  following  advertisement:  **  These  are  to  give  notice  that  the  articles 
between  Sir  Samuel  Morland  and  Isaac  Thompson  (Their  Majesty's  Sworn  Engine- 
maker)  being  expired,  the  said  Thompson  is  now  at  liberty  to  make  any  Engine  for 
quenching  Fire,  etc.,  etc.  Then  another  advertisement  from  Thompson:  ** These 
are  to  give  notice  that  Isaac  Thompson  (His  Majesty's  Sworn  Engine-maker)  hath  found 
out  a  way,  with  a  brass  elbow  and  joint,  to  fasten  a  leather  pipe  upon  any  common  or 
church  engine,  which  (in  case  of  fire)  shall  not  only  carry  the  water  as  high  and  as  far 
to  the  front  of  a  house,  as  with  the  brass  pipe  formerly  upon  the  engine,  but  also  may  be 
carried  into  any  house,  yard  or  alley,  as  well  and  in  all  respects  as  any  other  engine.'* 

Sir  Samuel  Morland  next  made  an  attempt  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  Bifi  through 
Pari.  **  enabling  him  to  enjoy  the  sole  benefit  of  certain  pumps  and  water  engines  by  him 
invented  " — giving  him,  in  fact,  a  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  engines.  The  Bill 
was  read  on  12  and  13  Feb.  1674,  but  did  not  pass.  It  was  of  course  strongly  resisted 
by  the  other  makers.  He  then  pub.  a  paper :  Sir  Samuei  MorlancTs  answer  to  several 
papers  of  reasons  against  his  Bill  for  his  tiew  water  engine^  wherein  he  says  : 

Sir  Samuel  Morland,  after  20  years  study  and  tr^ng  experiments,  and  the  expense  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds,  brought  to  perfection  a  new  way  of  raising  and  forcing  of  water  to  any  reasonable  height 
by  the  help  of  engins,  whose  principal  parts  are  two,  viz  :  (i)  llie  playing  of  a  brass  bucket  or  forcer 
into  a  chamber  of  water  through  a  narrow  neck  of  brass,  in  which  is  placed  a  small  fillet  of  leather, 
curiously  prepared ;  (a)  The  reducing  the  circular  motion  of  a  crank  into  a  perpendicular  motion, 
with  a  frame  of  iron  between  two  rollers  of  brass.    .    .    .    Now  if  it  can  be  provedfthat  the  abovesaia 

Erincipal  parts  of  these  engins  have  been  used  by  any  person  either  in  England,  or  any  part  of  Europe, 
efore  the  said  Sir  Samuel  Morland  showed  them  the  King,  in  the  Privy  Garden,  about  4  years  since ; 
or  if  it  can  be  proved  that  ever  is  barrels  an  hour  were  raised  by  the  force  of  one  nan  140  foot  high,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  he  expects  no  favor  in  the  least.  But  if  neither  of  these  things  can  be  made 
out,  then  he  hopes  that  the  trivolous  suggestions  of  malicious  and  ignorant  men  shall  not  hinder  him 
from  having  the  same  encouragement  which  has  been  given  formerly  to  others,  and  was  really  intended 
to  him  by  this  Honourable  House. 

To  this  there  came  an  elaborate  broad -sheet  reply  :  Reasons  offered  against  the  passing 

of  Sir  Samuel  Morland' s  Bill  touching  water  engines^  wherein  there  is  the  following  : 

The  cause  and  ground  mentioned  as  the  inducement  to  pass  the  Bill  for  his  sole  making  and  using 
the  water  engines,  is  in  general  only  that  he  hath  invented  the  making  of  several  new  pumi>s  and  other 
water  engines  for  raising  and  forcing  up  great  quantities  of  water  to  great  heights,  which  is  a  sugges- 
tion that,  if  admitted,  is  conceiv'd  not  to  be  a  fit  foundation  for  the  structure  he  would  erect :  for  that 
i)  he  may  possibly  invent  that  which  others  unknown  to  him  may  have  invented  before,  who  would 
ij  such  means  be  utterly  depriv'd  of  their  just  labours  and  livelyboods,  the  avoiding  whereof  was  the 
cause  that  the  liberty  reserved  for  grants  for  14  years  b^  the  stat.  az  Jac.  c.  3,  restrains  them  to  the 
first  and  true  inventors,  (a)  The  suggestion  mentions  his  inventing  the  making  of  several  new  pumps 
and  other  waterworks  ;  but  the  Bill,  as  endeavour'd  by  him  to  pass,  deprives  all  others  of  the  making 
and  using  of  all  such,  although  they  have  invented  likewise  tne  making  of  several  new  pumps  and 
waterworks.  (3)  Any  small  circumstantial  addition  invented  to  pumps  and  waterworks  may  be 
styl'd.  as  to  that  part,  an  invention  thereof,  when  nothing  else  was  new ;  by  which  pretence,  also,  he 
would  endeavour  to  exclude  the  inventions  of  others :  whereby  all  attempts  of  this  kinde  by  others 
must  be  laid  aside  until  Sir  Samuel  please. 

We  hear  no  more  of  the  controversy. 

1675. — An  account  of  some  of  die  fire  engines  of  which  we  have  given  details  was 
pub.  in  the  PhiL  Trans,  vol.  ii. 

1676. — On  the  26  May  this  year  a  great  fire  occurred  in  Southwark,  destroying  some 
500  houses.  At  this  fire  the  **  first  fire  engine  with  leathern  pipes  ever  used  in  this 
country  "  was  present,  and  through  its  instrumentality  St.  Thomas  s  Hospitcil  appears  to 
have  been  saved.  In  the  Lond,  Gazette  oi  14  Aug.  this  year  appeared  the  following  advt.  : 
"  Whereas  His  Majesty  hath  granted  letters  patent  unto  Mr.  Wharton  and  Mr.  Strode  for 
a  certain  new  invented  engine  for  quenching  of  fire,  with  leathern  pipes,  which  carries  a 
quantity  and  a  continual  stream  ot  water  with  an  extraordinary  force  to  the  top  of  anv 
house,  into  any  room,  passage,  or  alley ;  being  much  more  useful  than  any  tnat  hath 
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hithcrlo  been  invented,  and  via:>  alKiatLil 
H(»iulal  and  olHcers  o(  the  saini-  piri^li, 
gircal  benefit  and  adv.inu-iEc-" 

In  the  same  ytm  Theodore  LaUenhowtr%  of  Holland,  obiained  a  patent  for  an  en) 
"  with  leather  pipe  for  niisinj;  water  for  drvnchiii);  fire,  and  other  lun  ;  "  which  we 
vested  in  Messrs.  Wharton  &  Strode.     (See  169G.) 

I0B8. — It  \»  (generally  siateil  thai  it  was  during  this  year  lliat  the  impToveil  mai 
F.  enfpiie  was  introduced  into  Knj;.  from  Holland  ;  but  wc  have  mcl  with  no  circi 
stantial  account  of  such  introduction, — unless  indeed,  which  is  not  al  all  improbabh 
was  this  improved  kind  of  en^nc  which  W'ni.  III.  broudil  over  with  him,  when 
landed  at  Torbay  in  Devonshire  this  year.  It  is  recorded  tliat  he  brought  a  "quan 
of  F.  engines  arid  implements  "  with  him.  Mr.  Young  says  several  engines  bearing 
date  were  in  I,ond.  in  1S47  {  but  he  says  they  were  of  imjicrfcct  consimciion,  having 

Who  among  the  makers  <if  what  we  must  call  miHlem  fire  engines  concnved  the  i 
of  the  air-chamber  is  nut  known,  lieckmann  could  fmd  no  older  engine  with  an 
chamlier  than  tliat  of  which  rerraull  has  mven  a  discri|>liiin.  wherein  he  says  it  was  V 
at  the  King's  Library  at  I'aris.  and  during  hres  coulil  project  water  to  a  great  height ;  I 
it  had  only  one  cylinder,  and  ycl  threw  out  the  water  in  one  continued  jet.  lie  menli 
neither  Its  age,  nor  the  inventi>r,  but  his  book  was  prinleil  in  1(184.  The  principt 
this  madiine  luid  lieen  mentioned  liefore  by  Mariolte,  who  on  this  account  has  been  ( 
udereil  by  some  the  inventor,     (bee  1725  and  1735.) 

1089.— A  manuul  fire  engine  manufactured  in  Lond.  at  this  date  was  as  recent! 
1S57  in  existence  and  in  good.working  order  in  llie  village  of  ISethlehcTn,  rcnnsylvai 
from  which  it  has  been  reasonably  inferred  that  the  making  of  fire  engines  was  a  res' 
business  in  England  at  this  date. 

1866. — A  lire  broke  out  at  Si.  Thomas's  Ilnspiial,  which  gave  predictions  of  bi 
very  serious,  "  had  not  the  fire  engiaes  again  bc-en  at  hand."  The  Ibtluwing  certifu 
was  signed  a  few  days  later : 

Wn  niHW  naiDFi  nie  unikrHrittrn  doe  rmifir  all  whrnn  it  nay  eODrrm  that  Dr.  Themli 
Lalli-riiDBC  t>  Lullrrliawcn],  invnlut  iif  llin  new  rnKiue.  did  wiib  Iho  laid  CBiini'  vitv  ■n'st  ki 
ia  the  late  ifrrtLdTHl  Kre  in  .^niihwarli.  jt  UnJix  O.id!  it  wa>  a  Rrrat.'  R>.-ane>  .if  lavini;  Hit  htnpl 
and  all  ttar  roDtiKUDiu  pirti  cif  Snuthwark,  it  being  Ian  man.-  eflccliull  for  the  qncnehing  of  tbt 
thaa  anr  Dihpt  hirIm*  we  had  with  ui. 

TIic  laid  Doeliir  faalh  laid  out  al  Ihp  uid  linr  nf  llir  firo,  for  latwnrni  and  worknn  (or  Iba 

ddiiK-n  duithe WDI riiKscd  tol^l^.nnas  lUlil^lTj^'n  Sm".  "T^nrr'iif  sTrii'Mnai ;  Pia 
I^•llI•'l.  Cburehwarden;  llsnuid  WLilllr,  Jubn  Cam-r.  Uvcriccnof  the  Tarish;  John  Hull. 

1609> — Dumouricr  Duperricr  obtained  from  the  King  of  France  the  exclusive  r 
to  construct  in  I'aris  those  machine^  called  i't-mf^s  rertnlivis.  lie  ultimately  made 
kept  in  rc|Kiir  30  of  them  fur  tliat  city. 

1713. — Nicholas  l.avis  MaundrcU  and  John  Grey  obtained  a  patent  for  making 
engine  for  raising  water  "  in  a  new  aini  surjiri^ing  manner,  of  great  use  in  extlngDi^ 
fires."  In  the  J'i'si  ffev  uf  iQth  April,  1715,  apjieatcd  the  following  adv.,  ei-jdc 
relating  to  the  some,  although  the  spelling  of  the  name  is  different : 

Wbrmu  hrr  lair  ^l^rilj  was  Rratiuusly  pleninl  I..  KranI  untu  Nir.  Mandvll,  Eu.,  and  Comp 
lfaeii>1una1iiiicand^t.-ndiD]E(iriwiinrwlnn-iitMf,-n(rinoi,  thconu  AjrdiH;liareinEan<]castiaB;w.'kti 
a  KTcater  quaolity  tu  a icreatcr  hcichc  and witli  nuirli  moro  caK  than  aajrhitht-rto  inivnled ; 
nstlui  for  clearing  of  ifaipi,  dralnintf  uf  Ibnnt,  minrs,  watrilng  ganlrns  and  qnmcUniE  I 
K.lt.— Tkii  cncinc  Ihnnn  up  water  in  a  mntinBrd  strrun.  whirh  ^  a  lealtivr  pipe  nay  be  direi 
tn  any  room  or  part  of  ahrruse;  and  fur  llu!  bmrfit  of  thr  publlclE,  NoEire  Is  brn-lnr  ttiven  that  an 
Ibr  fire  enicineijwliiili  now  only  iqiurt,  wbi-rnby  a  Krrat  pan  nf  ihe  wain  and  llir  Wrcr  Ibcmf  is  i 
nay,  at  a  x-i^ry  amalt  rspence,  be  allrrrd  to  play  with  a  nihliaqnl  sttpan  and  Ibmv  tbe  water  U] 
(ban  at  procnl  Ibey  can  du,  and  nay  be  uioful  with  or  without  a  Ivathcr  pipu  at  occaiion  nay  reqi 

17S0.— nuring  this  year,  when  the  South  Sea  Itubblc  mania  was  at  its  height,  tl 
were  several  projects  for  fire  engine  cos.  In  the  Daily  Cauranl  of  12th  May  in  I 
year  we  observe  the  following,  relating  to  one  of  these : 

"  All  persons  interested  In  the  new  invented  water  engine,  pursuant  10  her  late  Majet 
letters  patent,  are  desired  forthwith  to  pay  to  Messrs.  Jenkins  and  King,  banker! 
Lombard  t>trcel,  the  respective  sums  by  them  agreed  to  be  advanced  for  their  ser 
ifaates  therein." 

l^uiKild,  a  maker  of  fire  engines  in  Germany,  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  pet 
in  modcni  limes  to  em]iloy  llie  air-vessel  in  llwir  manufacture.  He  pub.  a  small  w< 
consisting  of  four  4to.  sliccts,  this  year  (1720),  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  inv 
tion ;  but  he  is  believed  to  have  manufactured  these  engines  at  a  much  earlier  dale,  . 
to  have  kept  this  fcalure  of  his  invention  a  secret.     [IIamd  Engines.]  ■ 

17S1. — Kichord  Newsham,  of  l.ond.,  pearl-button  maker,  obtained  liis  first  patent 
"  a  new  water  engine  for  the  iiiienching  and  extinguishing  fires,"  "  which  by  its  coni 
anee  in  w<itking  with  more  winches  and  cranks  on  the  outside  than  any  water  en) 
heretofore  made.  .  .  .  And  as  it  execlls  all  oilier  engines  in  the  iierfurmance,  i 
likewise  diflTers  in  the  in^'encion  and  contrivances ;  and  the  |>eticioner  conceives  it  ma] 
pro|ierly  called  a  perpetual  engine  for  quenching  and  extinguishing  fires;  that  he  Y 
play'd  his  said  engine  before  sevcrall  great  persons,  and  also  before  tbe  dircctois  of 
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Hand-in- Hand  Ins.  Oflice,  who  were  extremely  well  satisfied  with  the  performance  thereof." 
The  IVieidy  Journal  of  28th  Oct.  this  year  contained  the  following :  "  Mr.  Newsham 
played  his  new  invented  perpetual  water  engine  to  quench  fire  before  the  Lord  Chancellor 
at  his  house  in  Lincoln*s  Inn  Fields,  which  gained  great  applause. " 

1724. — William  Mason  and  Thomas  Chamflower  patented  a  machine  called  **a  Syphon 
or  Attracting  Engine  for  Raising  Water  to  Extinguish  Fires,"  in  which  they  used  segments 
and  chains  for  working  the  pistons,  just  as  was  done  by  Newsham  in  the  year  after. 

In  the  same  year  the  famous  chemist,  Godfrey,  wrote  as  follows : 

The  devouring  element  Fire  has  set  men  of  all  nations  upon  contriving  machines  to  conquer  the 
same.  The  most  excellent  of  all  hitherto  known  are  the  Water  Engines ^  of  late  brought  to  such  a 
pitch  of  perfection^  that  by  their  means  water  may  be  forced  up  to  a  surprising  heieht,  with  almost 
incredible  swiftness,  in  a  large  and  continued  stream.  These  engines  are  of  admirable  use  in  open 
fires,  and  even  great  conflagrations,  for  they  not  only,  by  conveying  large  quantities  of  water,  servo  to 
subdue  the  main  flames,  but  likewise,  by  their  continual  playing  on  all  sides  against  the  circumjacent 
buildings,  are  found  most  efficient  in  preventing  this  consuming  element  from  spreading.  To  these 
many  years  ago,  the  Germans,  seeing  tnat  the  inner  apartments  and  back  rooms  of  houses  hardly  ever 
escaped  being  reduced  to  ashes,  the  stream  of  the  engines  not  being  able  to  reach  them,  have  made 
an  addition  of  leather  pipes  of  a  very  great  length,  and  several  inches  diameter,  with  a  screw  on  one 
end  to  fix  to  the  nosel  of  the  engine ;  on  the  other  a  short  wooden  or  brass  pipe,  for  the  readier  dis- 
charge  of  the  water.  These  they  call  water  serpen  it,  AnA  use  them  to  guide  water  from  one  room  into 
the  other,  either  to  preserve  or  extinguish :  one  of  the  firemen  holding  the  end  in  his  hand,  and  directing 
the  stream  which  way  he  finds  most  necessary. 

This  additional  improvement  has  been  found  so  serviceable,  that  it  has  likewise  met  with  a  very 
favourable  reception  amongst  us,  and  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  without  due  applause.  But  yet 
everybody  is  of  opinion  that  with  all  their  improvements  these  water  engines  are  far  from  being  a  sure 
remedy  against  nre.  Again,  in  the  case  of  castles,  towers,  or  other  buildings  or  high  places,  these 
engines  cannot  be  brou/ifht  near  enough  to  lend  any  assistance.  Who  is  not  fully  satisfied  that  the 
great  charge  of  purchasing  and  the  continual  expense  of  keeping  water  eneincs  in  repair  is  the  chief 
reason  why  most  towns  ia  this  kingdom  are,  unhappily,  as  yet,  destitute  of  these  so  great  and  neces- 
sary  helps  ? 

These  considerations  have  induced  rac  to  endeavour  to  invent  a  method  of  suppl}ring  these  defects, 
and  jointly  with  them  be  effectual  to  overcome  this  formidable  enemy  at  all  times  and  places. 

He  then  proceeds  to  describe  his  process  of  extinguishing  fires  by  chemical  appliances, 
of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account  under  Fire  Annihilators. 

1725. — Richard  Newsham  patented  another  engine.  This  engine  employed  a  second 
set  of  men,  who  stood  upon  the  engine  above  the  levers,  and  assisted  with  their  feet  to 
work  the  lever  in  the  hands  of  the  men  below.  This  was  accomplished  by  treadles,  and 
great  results  were  produced.    The  Americans  called  these  engines  two-deckers  !  (See  1726.) 

Du  Fay  saw  one  of  Leupold's  engines  at  Strasburg,  and  discovered  by  conjecture  the 
construction  of  it,  which  he  made  known  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris  for  that  year.  It  is  very  curious  that  on  this  occasion  Du  Fay  says  nothing  of 
Mariottc,  or  of  the  engine  in  the  King's  Library. 

Mr.  Young  says:  **  It  was  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  1 8th  century  that  the  Manual 
Engine  began  to  have  the  attention  of  observant  and  practical  men  given  to  its  develop- 
ment and  improvement,  and  the  results  were  of  a  most  beneficial  and  satisfactory  character. 
By  these  improvements  tlie  engine  was  greatly  increased  in  utility  and  efficiency,  and  the 
especial  advantages  and  convenience  to  be  gained  by  the  invention  and  application  of 
flexible  hose  were  enabled  to  be  fully  brought  out.  '* 

1726. — About  this  date  John  Fowke,  of  Nightmgalc  Lane,  Wapping,  issued  an  adv. 

in  which  he  states  that  he  '^undertakes  to  make  engines  to  work  by  water,  wind,  horses, 

or  men,  whereby  large  quantities  of  water  may  be  raised  to  serve  cities,  towns,  noblemen's 

seats,  and  fountains."     In  the  matter  of  Fire  Engines,  Mr.  Fowke  came  into  speedy 

collision  with  Mr.  Newsham.    A  trial  of  the  engines  of  these  respective  makers  took 

place.     Here  is  Mr.  Fowke's  account  of  it : 

Upon  that  occasion  Mr.  Newsham  attempted  to  show  them  tkat  he  could  also  play  two  streams  at 
once,  but  his  performance  was  so  trifling,  and  done  in  so  preposterous  a  manner,  that  he  only  got 
shame,  but  no  credit  thereby ;  nor  does  he  know  to  this  day  the  reason  why  his  engine  could  not  play 
above  half  so  fax  as  Mr.  Fowke's  play'd  at  Ratcli£F.  Wherefore  b]^  reason  of  such  his  ignorance  he 
lately  has  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  publick  that  the  way  of  playing  with  double  streams  does  not 
answer.  Those  gentlemen  were  otherwise  satisfied  that  Mr.  Fowke^s  doublestream  had  a  much  greater 
and  forcible  effect,  and  that  his  engines  might  be  worked  by  any  strangers  whatsoever.  And  they  were 
as  well  satisfied  that  Mr.  Newsham's  men  (who  were  used  to  and  instructed  in  dancing  and  treading 
in  due  time  upon  his  engines)  could  onlv  show  them  in  the  greatest  perfection :  and  that  by  strangers 
it  was  utterly  impossible  to  be  effectea.  And  therefore  they  rightly  concluded  Mr.  Newsham  was 
conscious  to  himself  that  strangers  would  tread  confusedly  and  not  keep  time  with  the  pumpers,  and 
consequently  would  destroy  each  other's  powers,  and  do  more  hurt  than  good,  or  else  ne  would  not 
have  refused  strangers  to  play  his  engine. 

Those  who  desire  a  less  highly  coloured  version  of  the  trial  may  consult  the  Daily  Post^ 
8th  Nov.  1726;  but  the  controversy  was  by  no  means  ended. 

1734. — In  a  book  entitled  Universal  System  of  Water  and  fVorhs,  written  by  Stephen 

Switzer,  the  further  stages  of  the  great  controversy  between  the  two  rival  makers  of 

pumps  and  F.  engines,  Fowke  and  Newsham,  are  narrated.    The  scene  opens  with  the 

circular  of  Fowke,  which  was  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Fowke,  Nightingale  Lane,  Wapping,  makes — x.  Constant  streamed  engines  for  extinguishing 
fires ;  the  larger  sizes  play  two  streams  ^t  once,  being  the  first  and  only  of  their  kind,  and  does 
the  office  of  two  engines,  and  so  contrived  as  to  be  drawn  through,  and,  if  occasion  requires,  worked 
in  a  passage  three  feet  wide,  which  no  other  can,  and  will  feed  themselves  with  a  sucking>pipe.  Their 
movements  are  easy  and  natural,  having  a  perpendicular  stroke,  and  are  without  either  rack,  wheel, 
chain  or  crank,  whereby  the  friction  is  lessened  more  than  any  others,  and  consequently  requires  less 
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strength,  arc  more  useful,  and  less  liable  to  disorder  and  decay,  and  much  cheaper  than  any  other, 
and  therefore  are  by  judicious  persons  esteemed  preferable  to  all  others.  By  screwing  a  pipe  they 
water  gardens,  dispersing  the  particles  of  water  for  about  fourteen  yards  square,  like  small  rain. 
The  four  larger  sizes  run  on  wheels,  and  the  other  two  carried  by  two  men  like  a  chair. 

In  the  extract  from  the  second  circular  it  is  stated  that  Newsham  endeavours  to  counter- 
act Fowke,  which  Fowke  also  does  in  respect  to  him.  In  his  circular  of  engines  he 
introduces  them  to  the  public  as  follows : 

Richard  Newsham,  of  Cloth  Fair,  London,  engineer,  makes  the  most  useful,  substantial,  and  con- 
venient engines  for  quenching  fires,  which  carries  continual  streams  with  great  force.  He  hath 
play'd  several  of  them  before  His  Majesty  and  the  nobility  at  St.  James's  with  so  general  an  appro- 
Dation  that  the  largest  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  for  the  use  of  that  royal  palace.  The  larje^est 
engine  will  go  through  a  passage  about  3  ft.  wide  in  complete  working  order,  without  taking  on  or 
putting  on  anything,  and  may  be  worked  with  10  men  in  the  said  passage.  One  man  can  quickly  and 
with  ease  move  the  largest  size  about  in  the  compass  it  stands  in,  and  is  to  be  play'd  without  rocking 
upon  any  uneven  ground  with  hands  and  feet,  or  hands  only,  which  cannot  be  paralleled  by  any  other 
sort  whatsoever. 

There  is  conveniency  for  above  20  men  to  apply  their  full  strength,  and  yet  resen'e  both  ends  of  the 
cistern  clear  irom  incumbrance,  that  others  at  the  same  time  may  be  pouring  in  water,  which  drains 
through  large  copper  strainers.  The  staves  that  arc  fixed  through  the  leavers  along  the  sides  of  the 
engine  for  the  men  to  work  by,  though  very  light,  as  alternate  motion  with  quick  returns  require,  yet 
will  not  spring  and  lose  time  the  least ;  but  the  staves  of  such  engines  as  are  wrought,  and  the  ends  of 
the  cistern,  will  spring  or  break  if  they  be  of  such  length  as  is  necessary  for  a  large  engine  when  a  con- 
siderable power  is  apply'd ;  and  cannot  be  fast  because  they  must  at  all  times  be  taken  out  before  that 
engine  can  go  througn  a  passage.  The  playing  two  streams  at  once  do  neither  issue  a  great  quantity 
of  water,  nor  is  it  new,  or  so  useful,  there  having  been  of  the  like  sort  at  the  steel  yard  and  other 
places  30  or  40  years ;  and  the  water  being  divided  the  distance  and  pace  are  accordingly  lessened 
thereby. 

Those  who  pretend  to  make  the  forces  work  in  the  barrels  with  a  perpendicular  stroke,  without 
racks,  wheels,  chains,  crank,  pulley,  or  the  like,  by  any  kind  of  contrived  leavers  or  circular  motion 
whatsoever,  with  less  friction  than  if  guided  and  worked  by  wheel  and  chains  (which  of  all  methods  is 
the  best),  do  only  discover  their  ignorance  ;  they  may  as  reasonably  argue  that  a  great  weight  can  be 
dragg'd  upon  a  sledge  with  as  little  strength  as  if  drawn  upon  wheels. 

As  to  the  treddles  on  which  the  men  work  with  their  feet,  there  is  no  method  so  powerful  with  the 
like  velocity  and  quickness,  and  more  natural  and  safe  for  the  men.  Great  attempts  have  been  made 
to  exceed,  but  none  yet  could  equal  this  sort ;  the  fifth  size  of  which  hath  play'd  above  the  grasshopper 
upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  is  upwards  of  55  yards  high,  and  tnis  in  the  presence  of  many 
thousand  spectators. 

Those  with  the  suction  feed  themselves  with  water  from  a  canal,  pond,  well,  etc.,  or  out  of  their  own 
cisterns,  by  the  turn  of  a  cock,  without  interrupting  the  stream.  They  are  far  less  liable  to  disorder, 
much  more  durable  in  all  their  parts,  than  any  extant,  and  play  off  large  quantities  of  water  to  a  g^eat 
distance,  either  from  the  engine  or  a  leather  pipe,  or  pipes  of  any  IcngUi  requir'd  (the  screws  all  fitting^ 
each  other).  This  the  cumbersome  squirting  engines^  which  take  up  four  times  more  room,  cannot 
perform  ;  neither  do  they  throw  one-fourth  part  of  their  water  on  the  fire  at  the  like  distances,  bat  loae 
it  by  the  way;  nor  can  they  use  leather  pipe  with  them  to  much  advantage,  whatever  necessity  there 
mav  be  for  it.  The  five  large  sizes  go  upon  wheels  well  box'd  with  brass,  fitted  to  strong  iron  axles, 
ana  the  other  is  to  be  carried  like  a  chair. 

Newsham  here  declares  his  engines  had  thrown  a  stream  "upwards  of  55  yards  high  ** 
— or  a  height  equal  to  165  ft.— **  in  the  presence  of  many  thousand  spectators."  Now 
(says  Mr.  Young)  this  height  may  have  been  reached  during  the  trial  ;  but  it  is  thought  it 
should  have  been  said  that  to  those  standing  near  the  engine  it  seemed  to  throw  to  that 
height :  it  being  well  known  that  the  actual  would  be  far  less  than  the  apparent,  owing 
to  the  angle  at  which  the  spectators  on  the  ground  would  view  the  grasshopper  and  the 
stream  of  water  thrown  by  the  engine. 

A  writer  in  the  Land,  Mag.  for  1752  remarks  of  Newsham,  that  in  his  engines  he  gave 
a  nobler  present  to  his  country  than  if  he  had  added  provinces  to  Gt.  Brit." 
Mr.  Young  {Fires ^  Fire  Engines^  etc.)  says:  The  chief  improvements  in  the  Manual 
Engine  made  since  the  time  of  Newsham  consist  in  the  substitution  of  metallic  valves  for 
those  of  leather ;  the  disuse  of  treadles,  sectors,  and  chains  ;  the  substitution  of  metal  for 
wood  in  most  parts  of  the  carriage ;  increasing  the  length  of  the  carriages  and  levers,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  greater  number  of  men  being  employed ;  arranging  the  levers  so  as  to 
fold  up  into  a  shorter  length  for  travelling;  mounting  them  on  springs,  and  arranging 
them  so  as  to  be  drawn  by  horses ;  providing  places  in  the  engine  in  which  the  various 
appliances  and  equipments  necessary  for  use  can  ht  carried  with  it ;  curving  the  water- 
ways, increasing  the  size  of  the  passages,  and  diminishing  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
the  water,  and  the  application  of  the  air-vessel  to  the  suction  of  the  engine.  We  think 
there  might  have  been  added  the  contrivances  now  used  for  preventing  mud  and  gravel 
from  entering  the  engine  by  the  feed.  A  mere  brief  enumeration  of  the  subsequent  in- 
ventors will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

1735.  — Mr.  Hone  says,  in  his  Year  Book,  under  date  25th  Aug.  apparently  in  this 
year,  that  Mr.  John  Ix)fting,  a  merchant  of  Lond.,  was  the  inventor  ana  patentee  of  the 
Fire  Engine.  He  makes  this  statement  on  the  authority  of  a  rare  engraving  of  Mr.  Lofting 
which  he  had  seen.  **  In  one  comer  of  it  is  a  view  of  the  Monument,  and  in  another  the 
Royal  Exchange,  etc.  The  engines  are  represented  as  at  work,  with  letterpress  explana- 
tions." We  have  seen  that  Fire  Engines  were  invented  long  before  the  Monument  was 
erected.  The  first  Royal  Exchange  was  erected  in  1 571,  but  this  was  burned  in  1666, 
after  which  No.  2  was  erected. 

1739. — Belidor,  in  his  Architecture  Nydraulique^  states  that  M.  Perrault,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  Vitruvius,  speaks  of  a  pump  which  was  in  the  King's  Library  in  Paris  in  his 
time,  which  "threw  water  to  a  great  height  at  fires,  and  that  this  machine  possessed  a 
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great  feature  which  none  of  the  others  had."    He  also  describes  a  "Fire  Pump  "  made 
at  Strasburg  ;  and  a  similar  one  made  at  Ypres.     They  had  no  air-vessels. 

1769. — A  manual  fire  engine  made  by  Neubert  was  tried  at  Hamburg,  and  when 
worked  by  eight  men  threw  water  to  a  height  of  between  62  and  63  ft. 

1774. — ^John  Blanch  patented  a  pump  or  engine  to  act  as  a  common  pump,  and  for 
extinguishing  fires,  which,  according  to  the  statement  in  the  patent,  woiUd  "force  the 
water  50  yards  high  in  a  constant  stream. " 

1780. — An  engine  made  by  Hadley  about  this  period  was  fitted  with  treadles,  sectors, 
and  chains.  It  had  a  single  delivery,  and  the  pipe  leading  from  the  air-vessel  was  curved, 
instead  of  being  at  right  angles.  [This  last  improvement  was  again  applied  by  Mr.  Tilley 
in  1837.] 

1785. — Mr.  Joseph  Bramah,  of  Piccadilly,  engine-maker,  obtained  a  patent  for  a 
'*  hydrostatical  machine  upon  a  new  construction,"  in  which  the  "advantages  principally 
arise  from  the  piston's  having  its  motion  round  a  centre,  in  a  rotary  direction,  instead  of 
reciprocating  in  a  straight  cyunder,  by  which  the  fluid  is  kept  in  constant  motion.  This 
said  engine  will  in  many  respects  be  found  superior  to  any  such  as  reciprocate  in  a 
straight  cylinder  on  the  common  principle,  especially  for  extinguishing  engines  and  various 
sorts  of  pumps. "     Several  of  these  engines  existed  in  Lond.  down  to  a  recent  date. 

1792. — Mr.  Charles  Simpkin  (afterwards  of  the  firm  of  Hadley,  Simpkin  &  Lott], 
Lond.,  patented  an  improvement  in  fire  engines. 

1794. — In  the  Trans,  of  the  American  So.  of  Arts  will  be  found  a  plan  proposed  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Dearborn  for  making  a  common  lift-pump  throw  water. 

1796. — Mr.  R.  Buchanan,  of  Rothsay,  arranged  the  common  pump  so  that  it  might 
be  used  as  a  fire  engine. 

1797. — Sir  Samuel  Bentham  arranged  a  force-pump  so  as  to  be  worked  like  a  capstan 
by  30  men,  and  he  found  he  could  obtain  a  good  stream  of  1 10  ft  horizontally,  and  from 
60  to  70  vertically. 

1807.  ~  About  this  date  Messrs.  Sellers  &  Pennock,  of  Philadelphia,  substituted  the 
use  of  rivets  in  the  manufacture  of  leather  hose.  Previously  the  seams  had  been  sewn. 
The  rivets  add  greatly  to  the  strength. 

1811. — In  July  a  trial  was  made  "upon  'Change"  between  a  fire  engine  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Exchange  Ins.  OfHce  and  an  engine  on  a  new  construction  invented  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  his  Lordship  being  present  to  witness  the  performance.  "  That  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assu.  Co.  succeeded  in  throwing  the  water  to  the  greatest  distance, 
both  in  a  perpendicular  and  horizontal  direction,  but  it  could  not  be  compared  with  Lord 
Stanhope's  as  to  the  body  .of  water  thrown  at  one  time." — Ann,  Reg, 

1819.— Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Lend.,  introduced  the  use  of  copper  rivets  in  the  manu- 
facture of  leather  hose.  This  was  r^arded  as  a  great  improvement,  and  they  are  still 
used.  He  also  invented  a  new  hose  coupling,  which  prevented  the  necessity  of  twisting 
in  the  operation. 

1820.  — Mr.  Wm.  Baddeley  commenced  a  series  of  improvements  in  fire  engines, 
which  have  been  recorded  in  connexion  with  his  name. 

1827. — A  rotary  manual  fire  engine  invented  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Cooper  was  tried  at  New 
York  against  some  of  the  ordinary  engines  there.  The  result  of  the  experiment  is  not  clear. 

1830. — Mr.  James  Braidwood,  then  Master  of  the  £din.  Fire  Engines,  pub.  a  work  : 
On  the  Construction  of  Fire  Engines  and  Apparatus ^  the  Training  of  Firemen  y  and  the  Method 
of  Proceeding  in  Cases  of  Fir e^  He  gives  therein  a  somewhat  elaborate  description  of 
manual  fire  engines  as  then  constructed,  and  advocates  that  a  prem.  should  be  offered  for 
the  best  engine  of  a  size  previously  agreed  upon,  which,  when  finished,  should  be  kept  as 
a  model.  He  was  in  favour  of  small  engines.  Hereon  he  says  :  "  I  always  prefer  two 
six-inch  barrel  engines  to  one  which  throws  twice  that  quantity  of  water,  and  besides,  by 
having  two  engines^  the  fire  may  be  attacked  in  one  or  more  points,  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable."  On  his  proposed  plan,  specifications  could  be  made  out,  and  estimates  adver- 
tised for,  for  all  the  different  parts,  such  as  wheels,  axles,  levers,  cisterns,  barrels,  soles, 
air-vessels,  etc.,  separately.  When  any  particular  part  of  an  engine  was  damaged,  it 
could  be  immediately  replaced,  and  the  engine  again  rendered  fit  for  service  ;  and  upon 
emergency  any  .number  of  engines  could  be  set  up,  merely  bv  putting  the  different  parts 
together.  "  The  work  would  also  be  better  done ;  at  least  it  would  be  much  more  easy 
to  detect  faults  in  the  material  or  workmanship  than  if  the  engines  were  bought  ready  for 
use. "    These  remarks  apply  to  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus. 

1835. — Mr.  Merry  weather  made  some  improvements  in  the  interior  of  the  nozzles  of 
fire  engines,  by  which  a  more  solid  and  powerful  stream  of  water  was  enabled  to  be 
thrown,  and  this  form  has  now  come  into  general  use. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Tilley  (predecessor  of  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  &  Co.]  introduced 
a  manual  engine  constructed  entirely  of  metal — not  a  particle  of  wood  being  employed. 

1837. — Mr.  Tilley  made  the  water-ways  to  the  delivery  hose  in  a  curved  form  instead 
of  proceeding  at  right  angles  from  the  outlet  of  the  air-vessel  as  previously,  and  applied  it 
to  one  of  the  floating  engines  on  the  Thames. 

1842. — Mr.  Merryweather  constructed  a  F.  engine  on  railway  wheels  for  the  Lond. 
and  North- Western  Railway  Co.     The  largest  engine  for  land  service  that  had  beoi  built. 
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1845. — Mr.  Farmer,  of  Birmingham,  constructed  a  manual  F.  engine  with  a  fan- 
wheel  with  four  blades,  which  was  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in  a  circular  box  by  the  ix>wer 
of  6  men.     It  was  4  ft.  long  by  2  ft.  wide,  and  threw  80  gals,  of  water  per  minute. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  White  patented  a  manual  engine  embracing  a  novel  arrange- 
ment of  small  pumps.     With  12  men  it  threw  water  129  ft.  high. 

1847. — Mr.  Baddeley  brought  out  his  Farmer's  F.  Engine,  which  was  commended  by 
the  Jury  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1 851. 

1840. — Mr.  Gossage  brought  out  a  F.  engine  which  consisted  of  two  force-pumps, 
with  an  air-vessel  between  them. 

Same  year  M.  Letestu,  of  Paris,  exhibited  some  F.  engines  at  the  Paris  Exhibition, 
which  were  commended  for  the  ingenious,  simple,  and  economical  arrangement  of  the 
pistons,  and  the  large  sectional  area  of  the  suction  and  force  pipes  in  comparison  with 
the  barrel.  They  gave  "greater  useful  effect  in  proportion  to  the  power  expended  in 
driving  them  than  any  others,  in  the  dynamometrical  experiments  of  Capt  Morin."  A 
prize  medal  was  awarded.     (See  185 1.) 

1851. — At  the  International  Exhibition  held  in  Lond.  this  year,  F.  engines  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason;  Mr.  Merryweather;  Messrs.  G.  Perry  &  Bros., 
Montreal;  and  M.  Letestu,  of  Paris.  The  first  named  exhibited  "a  Lond.  Brigade 
carriage  F.  engine,  worked  by  28  men ;  metallic  valves  ;"  for  which  latter  it  took  a  prize 
medal.  Messrs.  Perry  exhibited  a  carruige  F.  engine,  to  be  worked  by  40  men.  The 
Rep.  of  the  Jurors  says : 

Highly  commended  for  the  lanire  proportioa  of  the  sectional  area  of  the  suction-pipe  to  that  of  the 
barrel,  toe  large  dimensions  of  the  valves,  the  application  of  an  air-chamber  to  the  suction-pipe,  and 
the  general  arrangement.  In  the  experiments  made  by  direction  of  the  Jury  no  other  engine  tnrew  a 
column  of  water  so  high  as  this,  or  discharged  so  ^eat  a  body  of  water  per  man,  or  yielded  so  great 
an  amount  of  work  per  man,  measured  by  the  visvtva  of  the  water  passing  the  nosxle.  A  prise  medal 
is  awarded. 

M.  Letestu  exhibited — I.  A  F.  engine  without  a  carriage  to  be  worked  by  10  men. 
2.  A  marine  F.  engine  to  be  worked  by  10  men.  The  Jurors  say:  **  Highly  commended 
for  the  ingenious,  simple,  and  economical  arrangement  of  the  pistons,  the  large  dimensions 
of  the  valves,  and  the  large  sectional  area  of  the  suction  and  force  pipes  in  comparison 
with  the  barrel.     .     .     .     The  Jury  have  awarded  a  priie  medal  for  these  engines.** 

Regarding  Mr.  Merry  weather's  **Ix)nd.  Brigade  carriage  F.  engine,  to  be  worked  by 
30  men,**  there  were  some  competitive  experiments,  the  result  of  which  we  do  not  find  clear. 

1856. — Mr.  Braidwood,  in  his  paper  on  **  Fire,*'  read  before  the  So.  of  Arts,  say^  : 

The  description  of  F.  engines  found  to  answer  best  in  the  metropolis  are  those  with  7-inch  barrels 
and  8-inch  stroke,  throwing  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  w^orking  about  go  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  If 
a  larger  engine  is  thought  desirable,  two  of  these  can  be  easily  joined  together  in  one  stream,  givinr 
180  gallons  per  minute.  The  size  is  preferred  because  the  weight,  with  hose,  implements,  firemen,  and 
driver,  is  abuut  30  cwt.,  which  is  as  much  as  two  fast  horses  can  manage  for  a  distance  under  six  miles. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  engines  are  required  to  travel  further  than  this  ;  when  they  are,  four  hones 
are  used. 

He  adds  that  the  Committee  of  the  Lond.  Fire  Engine  Estab.  had  then  lately  turned 
its  attention  to  steam  fk>ating  fire  engines.  [Fire  Engines,  Manual  and  Steam, 
Floating.] 

Same  year,  Mr.  Wm.  Roberts,  of  Mill  wall,  constructed  a  manual  .engine,  of  which  the 
body  was  entirely  of  iron,  and  the  handles  telescopic,  so  as  to  permit  01  its  being  worked 
by  52  men,  if  desired. 

1850. — Mr.  Blinkhom  patented  a  pump  known  as  De  la  Hire's,  from  having  been 
invented  by  that  gentleman  in  1686,  when  he  tried  it  as  a  F.  engine.  Mr.  Baddeley  had 
also  tried  the  same  pump  in  1833. 

Captain  Fowke  simplified  the  construction  of  F.  engines.    See  Hand  Engines. 

1862. — At  the  International  Exhibition  held  in  Lond.  this  year,  a  number  of  F. 
Engines  were  exhibited  ;  these  were  in  part  manual  and  in  part  steam.  We  speak  of 
the  Steam  F.  Engines  under  a  separate  head.  Regarding  the  Nfanual  Engines,  a  trial  of 
these  took  place  on  1 7th  June,  in  Hyde  Park,  near  the  Serpentine  ;  the  day  being  in 
every  way  most  suitable.  The  results  of  the  trial  are  too  complicated  to  be  given  briefly. 
Several  of  the  engines  broke  down  altogether.  After  this  competition  the  Jurors  pro- 
ceeded to  make  their  award.  The  respective  merits  of  the  engines  were  considered  with 
reference  to  the  following  points — those  engines  being  recommended  for  medals  or  other 
approval  which  combined  excellence  in  the  greatest  number:  I.  Weight  and  size  of 
engine.  2.  The  quantity  of  water  delivered  at  certain  heights  and  dbtances.  3.  The 
depth  from  which  the  water  was  drawn.  4.  The  power  employed.  5.  The  material, 
price  and  general  construction.     The  awards  were  finally  loade  as  follows : 

Maker's  Name.                                              Remarks.  Award. 

Fowke                      As  inventor  ;  engine  well  adapted  to  military  purposes.  Medal. 

Kurtz                        Compactness,  simplicity,  and  good  performance.  Hon.  Men. 

Letestu                     Excellence  of  construction  ;  durability,  and  good  work-  \  -m^a^ 

.   manship.                                                                          j  ^^" 

Merryweather          Improvements  in  design,  good  workmanship,  and  per-  1  Medal 

formance.  j 

Roberts                    Ingenuity  of  design.  Medal. 

Shand  &  Mason       Good  workmanship  and  excellent  performance.'  MedaL 
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There  were  other  exhibitors,  viz.  Mr.  Rosei  Manchester;  Messrs.  Blinkhom  &  Co.; 
Broughton  Copper  Co.  Among  the  Jurors  were  Mr.  Bateman,  C.E.  ;  Mr.  W.  M. 
Browne;  Mr.  J.  Hawkshaw,  C.E. ;  Mr.  J.  E.  McConnell ;  Capt.  Shaw;  Duke  of 
Sutherland ;  Mr.  F.  B.  Taylor,  C.E.,  U.S. 

Mr.  Drummond,  the  then  Chairman  of  the  Lond.  F.  Engine  Elstab.,  said  before  the 
Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Fire  Protection,  which  sat  this  same  year ;  **  The  common 
engines  are  perfectly  satisfactory  for  everything  under  60  feet  high.  When  the  fire  is 
above  60  feet  they  are  of  very  little  use."  "Our  large  (manual)  engines  throw  a  very 
powerful  body  of  water,  but  they  do  not  throw  it  to  a  sufficient  height."  "When  it 
comes  to  high  buildings,  the  power  of  going  to  the  great  height  of  150  feet  is  a  very  great 
thing." 

1865. — Messrs.  Merrywcather  &  Sons  manufactured  a  small  manual  engine,  fitted 
with  springs,  mounted  on  two  wheels  each  4  ft.  in  diameter,  arranged  to  be  worked  by 
6  men,  and  easily  drawn  by  one  ;  its  weight  being  44  cwts. 

1866.— Mr.  Charles  F.  T.  Young,  CEL  pub.  :  Fires^  Fire  Engines^  and  Fire 
Brigades :  tviih  a  Hist,  of  Manual  and  Steam  Fire  Engines^  their  Construction^  Use,  and 
Management ;  Retnarks  on  Fire-proof  Buildings^  and  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Fire; 
Statistics  of  the  Fire  Appliances  in  English  Towns  ;  Foreign  Fire  Systems  ;  Hints  for  the 
Formation  of  and  Rules  for  Fire  Brigades  ;  and  an  Account  of  American  Steam  Fire 
Engines,  We  have  made  considerable  use  of  this  work  in  the  preparation  of  the  present 
art.,  but  this  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  tliat  the  work,  while  highly  useful,  has 
many  blemishes,  more  particularly  that  of  partisanship. 

1873. — At  the  great  International  Exhibition  held  in  Vienna  this  year,  fire  engines, 
steam  and  manual,  formed  a  very  prominent  feature ;  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  U.S.,  were  in  the  list  of  competitors.  We  are  not  familiar  with  the  results  of 
the  awards. 
FIRE  Engines,  Manual  and  Steam,  Floating.  —  In  maritime  cities,  where  mer- 
chandise is  unladen  from  ships  and  lighters  into  warehouses  by  the  side  of  the  water,  the 
advantage  of  floating  fire  engines  would  soon  become  apparent ;  indeed,  such  appliances 
would  become  almost  a  necessary  means  of  protection — the  land  approach  to  many  of 
these  water-side  premises  being  often  very  inconvenient,  and  under  some  circumstances 
almost  inaccessible.  The  water  approach,  while  it  will  usually  affords  more  freedom  of 
action,  has  the  advantage  (subject  to  fluctuations  in  tide)  of  affording  to  the  floating  engine 
an  immediate  and  continuous  supply  of  water.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may  well  be 
that  much  reliance  is  now  placed  by  the  Lond.  F.  Brigade  upon  its  floating  engines. 

Mr.  Young  assures  us  that  the  date  at  which  floating  fire  engines  were  first  employed 
on  the  River  Thames  or  elsewhere  cannot  now  be  ascertained ;  but  he  had  seen  in  the 
Itooks  of  Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason  an  entry  of  the  cost  of  repairing  the  floating  fire  engine 
belonging  to  the  Loud.  Assu.  Corp.  in  the  year  1793.  In  the  same  books,  he  says,  there 
is  an  entry  of  repairs  done  to  the  floating  fire  engine  belonging  to  the  Sun  in  1803,  which 
it  is  said  was  at  least  40  years  old  at  that  time.  These,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  were 
manual  engines  only.  The  first  steam  fire  **  floater'*  was  constructed  in  1850.  We  shall 
follow  up  the  subject  chronologically  as  far  as  possible. 

1700.— Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  Lieut.  Jekyll,  R.N.,  succeeded  in  con- 
verting  a  ship's  pump  into  a  fire  engine,  which,  when  worked  by  7  men,  threw  a  stream 
of  water  76  It.  high  and  108  ft.  horizontally.  When  3  pumps  were  set  to  work  into  one 
receiver,  he  found  that  the  water  was  thrown  much  higher,  and  with  great  force. 

1812.— Mr.  Tilley,  predecessor  of  Messrs.  Shand,'  Mason  &  Co.,  constructed  a  floating 
fire  engine  worked  by  the  crank  motion,  for  service  in  the  Lond.  Docks. 

1820. — Mr.  Wm.  Baddeley  made  improvements  in  connexion  with  these  engines,  by 
the  application  of  a  portable  canvas  dam  or  cistern,  so  as  to  avoid  drawing  up  stones  or  mud. 

1827. — Mr.  Baddeley  made  further  improvements,  with  a  view  of  enablmg  these  fire 
floats  to  be  propelled  by  meaYis  of  paddles. 

1834. — Mr.  Baddeley  suggested  a  new  floating  fire  engine  of  about  30-horse  power  as 
the  ne plus  ultra  of  fire  extinguishing  machinery. 

1837.— The  Lond.  F.  Engine  Estab.  had  a  new  float  built,  on  which  there  wcre/ir« 
fire  engines. 

1840. — Mr.  Merrywcather  made  a  new  floating  fire  engine  for  the  Russian  Gov.  on 
very  large  dimensions. 

Same  year  Mr.  Tilley  constructed  a  floating  engine  for  the  Lond.  F.  Engine  Estab. 

1850.— The  first  floating  steam  fire  engine  on  the  Thames  was  built  this  year  by  Mr. 
P.  Clark,  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  West  India  Docks,  and  was  constructed  from  one  of 
Downton's  pumps,  fixed  in  one  of  their  tugs,  so  as  to  be  worked  by  the  machinery  which 
propelled  the  tug.  It  threw  600  gals,  of  water  per  minute  20ft  higher  than  the  highest 
warehouse  in  the  docks. 

1851.— Mr.  Braidwood  had  one  of  the  donkey  engines  of  Messrs.  Penn  &  Son 
arranged  as  a  F.  engine,  with  air-vessel,  etc.  The  steam  for  working  was  supplied  from 
stationary  boilers.     The  results  were  very  satisfactory. 

1852. — It  was  determined — in  consequence  of  the  fire  at  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey's 
wharf  at  Lond.  Bridge  the  preceding  year — to  alter  one  of  the  floating  manual  engines 
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of  the  Lond.  F.  Engine  Estab.  so  that  it  might  by  worked  by  sitam.     The  system  of 
propulsion  by  ''jets     turned  out  a  failure. 

In  the  same  year  a  new  steam  floater  of  8o-horse  power  was  built  for  the  Lond.  F. 
Engine  Estab.  at  a  cost  of  ;i"3000. 

1854. — A  large  floating  steam  F.  engine,  built  for  the  Lond.  F.  Engine  Estab.  at  a 
cost  of  ;i^3000.  This  was  estimatetl  to  throw  1428  gallons  p.  minute.  Upon  trial  it  was 
found  actually  to  throw  1938  gallons  p.  minute.  At  the  great  fire  in  Tooley  Street  in 
1 86 1  this  float  is  said  to  have  worked  for  nearly  400  consecutive  hours. 

1856. — Mr.  Braidwood,  in  his  paper  on  Fires,  read  before  the  Sa  of  Arts,  sa3rs  : 

The  Committee  for  mana^na;  the  Lond.  Fire  Engine  Estab.  have  recently  turned  their  attention  to 
•team  floatinjir  fire  engines.  The  first  trial  was  to  alter  one  of  the  floats  previously  worked  by  manual 
labour.  This  was  found  to  answer  so  well,  giving  700  gallons  of  water  per  minute  (ordinary  rate  of 
working),  under  a  pressure  of  70  or  80  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  that  another  was  constructed  capable 
of  throwing  1^00  gallons  per  minute,  and  of  moving  at  the  rate  of  8  miles  per  hour,  propelled  by  the 
reaction  of  a  jets  of  lo-inch  diameter,  driven  by  one  of  Mr.  Appold's  pumps. 

1860. — Mr.  Wm.  Roberts  fitted  up  the  steam-tug  Lucy^  belonging  to  the  East  and 
West  India  Dock  Co.,  as  a  floating  F.  engine. 

Same  year,  Messrs.  Merryweather  constructed  a  floating  F.  engine  from  designs  of 
Mr.  E.  Field,  C.E.,  for  protection  of  warehouses  of  Tyne  Docks. 

1862-63. — Messrs.  Merryweather  constructed  2  floating  F.  engines  for  service  at 
Newcastle. 

1865. — Messrs.  Merryweather  constructed  a  floater  for  the  North-Eastem  Railway, 
also  for  service  at  Newcastle. 

1872. — Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  made  a  new  floating  F.  engine  for  the  port  of 
Marseilles,  being  45  feet  in  length,  8  feet  beam,  and  drawing  only  2  ft.  10  in.  It  drove 
twin  screws,  and  was  especially  adapted  to  use  in  shallow  water.  It  had  4  water  outlets, 
each  capable  of  discharging  250  gallons  p.  minute,  to  a  distance  of  230  ft. 

Floating  F.  engines  steam  or  manual  are  now  found  in  most  of  H.  M.  Dockyards ; 
also  in  those  at  Wilhclmshaven,  Kiel,  Dantzic,  and  many  other  places.  Indeed  they  have 
become  a  regular  branch  of  manufacture. 
FIRE  Engines,  Steam. — The  application  of  steam  to  so  many  of  the  purposes  of  every- 
day life  was  certain  to  lead  up  to  the  idea  of  applying  it  to  the  special  purpose  of 
accelerating  the  action  of  F.  engines,  where  frequently  so  much  depends  on  vigorous 
and  sustained  action.  To  England  belongs  the  idea  of  this  originad  application ;  but 
the  U.  S.  have  far  outstripped  us  alike  in  their  manufacture  and  their  general  employ- 
ment. In  that  country  in  truth  they  supplied  a  want  which  was  felt.  Here  they  had  to 
be  driven  forward  in  the  face  of  hesitation  and  prejudice. 

1829. — The  first  Steam  F.  Engine  ever  made  was  constructed  this  year  by  Messrs. 
Braithwaite  and  Ericsson,  Engineers,  Lond.  It  must  be  reganled  as  an  important  event, 
not  only  in  respect  to  FiRK  Protection,  but  also  in  relation  to  F.  Ins.  This  engine  was 
6-horse  power ;  its  weight,  with  complement  of  water  and  fuel,  was  45  cwt. ;  it  required 
13  minutes  to  raise  the  steam  to  throw  a  stream  of  water  et^ual  to  45  tons  per  hour  over  a 
pole  90  ft.  in  height,  through  either  one  or  two  jets,  as  might  be  required.  This  engine 
was  used  at  fires  at  the  Argyle  Rooms,  at  the  English  Opera  House,  at  Wells  Street,  and 
at  Barclay,  Perkins  &  Co.'s  Brewery.  For  further  aetails  of  its  construction  see  the 
Mechanic* s  Mag.  1830. 

1830. — On  the  5th  Feb.  the  Argyle  Rooms  were  destroved  bv  fire.  The  cold  was  so 
severe  that  the  manual  F.  engines  l>ecame  frozen  and  useless ;  but  the  steam  F.  engine 
manufactured  last  year  was  brought  into  requisition,  and  worked  incessantly  for  five  hours 
without  a  hitch,  throwing  a  stream  as  high  as  the  dome  of  the  building.  This  should  at 
once  have  proclaimed  the  practical  value  of  the  invention. 

1831. — Mr.  Braithwaite  made  the  second  ste.im  F.  engine — 5-horse  power.  It  was 
worked  in  France  with  great  success,  and  afterwards  went  to  Russia. 

Same  year,  the  third  steam  F.  engine  was  made,  and  Went  to  Liverpool. 

1832. — The  fourth — the  "Comet,"  is-horse  power — was  built  for  the  King  of  Prussia, 
for  the  protection  of  Berlin.  This  engine  was  reputed  to  be  capable  of  throwing  90  tons 
of  water  per  hour  to  a  height  of  120  ft. 

1833. — A  fifth  engine  built — an  experimental  one,  on  a  new  design. 

1840.— The  Mechanic's  Inst,  of  N.  Y.  offered  a  ^Id  medal  for  the  best  plan  of  a 
steam  F.  engine.  Mr.  John  Ericsson,  of  N.  Y.,  obtamed  the  medal,  on  the  production 
of  a  plan  which  turned  out  to  be  that  of  Mr.  Braithwaite's  and  his  own  first  production 
of  this  class.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  engine  was  actually  manufactured  from  the 
plan  so  produced.  On  this  subject  we  speak  more  at  large  towards  the  close  of  the 
present  art. 

1842. — Mr.  David  Napier,  of  Millwall,  contrived  a  method  of  heating  the  feed-water 
before  it  passes  into  the  boiler. 

1850. — Mr.  P.  Clark,  Assistant  Engineer  to  the  West  India  Docks,  arranged  one  of 
Downton's  pumps  in  one  of  their  tugs,  so  that  it  could  be  driven  by  gearing  from  the  engine. 
This  was  the  first  floating  steam  fire  engine  on  the  Thames,  and  threw  600  gallons  of  water 
per  minute  to  a  great  height.    [Fire  Engines,  M.  and  S.,  Floating.] 

We  see  these  steam  F.  engines  being  manufactured  here,  and  sent  for  the  protection 
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of  foreign  cities.  One  of  the  reasons,  if  not  the  main  reason,  why  there  was  so  much 
delay  in  introducing  the  use  of  them  in  the  Lond.  Brigade  was  the  belief  of  Mr.  Braid- 
wood  that  the  supply  of  water  in  the  Lond.  mains  was  actually  insufficient  for  their 
requirements.  It  was,  however,  found  upon  trial  that  the  supply  was  sufficient  for  moderate- 
sized  engines  of  this  class.  Large  ones  such  as  are  in  use  in  some  of  the  continental  cities, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  U.  S.,  could  not,  unfortunately,  under  existing  arrangements,  be 
made  available  in  Lond.  on  account  of  the  inadequate  water  supply. 

1851-2. — During  these  years  experiments  were  tried  in  the  application  of  steam  to  the 
working  of  the  floating  engines  of  the  Lond.  F.  Brigade  with  successful  results.  [FiRE 
Engines,  M.  and  S.,  Floaters.] 

1853. — The  Journal  of  the  So,  of  Arts  contained  the  following: 

Tbe  prevalence  and  progress  of  destructive  fires  in  America  is,  it  may  not  be  generally  known, 
diminisDcd  very  much  by  the  use  and  application  of  what  is  known  there  as  tbe  Steam  Fire  Engine. 
In  its  form  it  is  somewhat  similar  to  a  locomotive,  throws  upwards  of  a  200<{t.  jet,  and  about  2000 
barrels  in  an  hour,  in  from  x  to  6  streams  of  water.  The  machine  may  be  put  in  operation  in  5  minutes, 
requiring  4  men  and  4  horses ;  and  is  calculated,  it  is  said,  to  do  as  much  as  6  of  the  ordinary  hand 
engines.    .    .    . 

The  progress  of  Steam  F.  Engines  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  noticed  at  the  close  of  the 
present  article. 

1856. — Messrs.  G.  Rennie  &  Son  constructed  a  portable  disc  engine  and  disc  pump 
mounted  on  wheels  for  H.M.'s  Dockyard  at  Woolwich,  either  as  a  steam  F.  engine  or 
as  a  pump. 

1868. — Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason  constructed  their  first  land  steam  F.  engine,  on 
the  patent  of  Mr.  Shand ;  and  the  same  was  sent  to  Russia. 

1850. — Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason  produced  another  steam  F.  engine,  which  pro- 
duced very  excellent  results. 

1860. — Mr.  James  Shekleton,  Engineer,  ofDundalk,  constructed  the  first  steam  fire 
engine  ever  made  in  Ireland.     It  was  constructed  in  part  upon  an  American  modeL 

In  July  this  year,  at  a  fire  at  the  back  of  Doctors  Commons,  the  6rst  land  steam  fire 
engine  was  used  by  the  Lond.  F.  Engine  Elstab.  This  engine^  when  fully  ec^uipped  for 
service,  weighed  4  tons  4  cwt.,  and  required  3  horses  to  draw  it.  Mr.  Braidwood  re- 
ported that  it  *'  required  delicate  handling.'' 

During  this  year  also  several  steam  "floaters  "  were  constructed. 

186L — Messrs.  Merry  weather  &  Sons  constructed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  Field  a 
land  steamer,  the  '*  Deluge,"  which  was  an  entire  success. 

Same  year  Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason  manufactured  3  steam  fire  engines  on  wheels  to  run 
on  the  rails,  for  the  Lond.  &  North- Western  Railway  Co. 

1862. — Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason  constructed  a  steam  fire  engine  for  the  town  of 
Gottenburg ;  also  i  for  the  Lond.  F.  Engine  Estab. 

Same  year,  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  constructed  the  land  steamer  "  Torrent "  for 
the  Lambeth  F.  Brigade. 

Same  year,  Mr.  \Vm.  RobertSt  of  Millwall,  constructed  the  first  self-propelled  steam  fire 
engine  ever  made  in  England,  or  Europe.  This  engine  has  travelled  along  the  public 
roads  at  the  east  end  of  Lond.  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  an  hour.  [F.  Engines,  Steam, 
Locomotive,] 

Mr.  Roberts  also  constructed  the  "Prince  of  Wales  "  land  steam  fire  engine,  not  self- 
propelling. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  held  in  London  this  year  several  steam  fire  engines 
were  exhibited,  and  the  first  competitive  trial  of  their  merits  was  held  in  Hyde  Pane  on 
I  July.  The  respective  merits  of  the  engines  were  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
same  "  5  points  as  have  already  been  set  forth  in  the  trial  of  manual  fire  engines  held 
the  ^me  year.  The  exhibitors  were  Mr.  Lee  (of  Messrs.  Lee  &  Lamed,  of  N.Y.), 
Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason  (2  engines).  Mr.  Lee  re- 
fused to  enter  into  the  competition,  for  reasons  which  he  stated,  although  his  engine  had 
already  been  awarded  a  medal  by  the  jurors  for  "  ingenuity  of  design  and  good  workman- 
ship." The  jurors  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  manual  engines,  some  of  whom  we 
have  named.  We  can  only  here  give  the  short  summary  of  the  results  as  reported  by 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Capt.  Shaw  : 

Messrs.  Merrjrweather  8c  Son  have  produced,  at  a  price  of  £700,  a  steam  fire  engine,  weiffhing, 
according  to  the  makers'  account,  65  cwt.,  with  jets  and  lamp,  but  without  water,  coal,  suction-pipes, 
hose,  or  other  gear ;  and  capable,  if  no  acciaents  occur,  of  throwing  in  an  available  stream  the 
following  average  quantities  of  water  per  minute : 

Distance    ...    6z  feet  Anglo    ...    10°  Quantity    ...    zy>  gals. 
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Messrs.  Shand  8c  Mason  have  produced  an  engine,  at  a  cost  of  1^650,  weighing,  according  to  their 
statement,  55  cwt.,  with  jets  ana  lamps,  but  without  water,  coal,  suction-pipes,  nose,  or  other  gear ; 
and  capable  of  throwing  m  an  available  stream  the  following  average  quantities  of  water  per  mlnate  : 

Angle    ...    zo**  Quantity    ...    350  gals. 
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Messrs.  Shand  8c  Mason  have  also  produced,  at  a  price  of  £^0^  an  engine  which,  under  the  same 
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conditions,  weighs  35  cvrt.,  and  is  capable  of  throwing  in  an  available  stream  tte  following  avetage 
quantities  per  minute  : 

Distance    ...    61  feet  Angle    ...     10°  Quantity  ...    142  gals. 

63    „  „  18^  „  133    .. 

tt  82    „  ,,  14  „  56    „ 

the  best  performance  during  the  5  trials  from  which  this  last  average  was  taken  being  46  ^als.,  and  the 
lowest  5  gals,  per  minute.  At  greater  distances,  in  consequence  of  the  wind,  this  engme  could  not 
deliver  a  stream,  but  continued  working  without  accident  tnroughout  the  day,  and  concluded  in  the 
evening  by  throwing  a  good  vertical  jet. 

It  is  hardly  within  Uie  province  of  this  Committee  to  sugj^^t  improvements,  or  to  do  more  than 
comment  on  what  is  actually  performed ;  but  as  the  making  of  steam  F.  engines  is  still  in  its  infancy 
in  this  country,  they  consider  it  important,  before  concluding  their  labours,  to  place  on  record  the 
following  remarks  which  mav  bo  found  of  service : — 

"  The  results  of  these  trials  show  that  although  something  has  been  done  towards  making  a  really 
"  serviceable  steam  F.  engine,  still  much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  These  results  show  thai  a 
**  decided  advantaj^  is  obtained  in  UH^rkin^  F.  engines  bv  steam,  as  compared  teitk  manual  Povoer  : 
"  but  there  appears  on  the  part  of  all  the  makers  a  decided  tendency  to  run  their  pumps  too  fast. 
"  The  Committee  would  also  draw  attention  to  improvements  which  maybe  made  in  many  mechanical 
"  arrangements,  viz.  in  the  size  of  the  suction-pipes,  the  supply  chambers  and  the  valves,  so  as  to  give 
"  the  greatest  facility  for  feeding  the  pumps  and  preventing  the  return  of  the  water." 

The  trial  on  the  whole  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory.  A  joint  letter  sent  to  the 
Times  on  30  July  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Earl  of  Caithness,  Capt.  Shaw,  Mr.  Appold, 
Mr.  Nasmyih,  and  other  persons,  suggested  that  the  ins.  cos.  and  the  parishes  should 
combine  to  offer  a  handsome  prize  to  any  one  who  would  invent  a  light,  strong,  efficient, 
and  economical  steam  F.  engine. 

1863. — Mr.  James  Shand  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  which  have  since  been 
carried  out  in  Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason's  steam  F.  engines. 

In  the  same  year  they  constructed  3 — one  for  the  Victoria  London  Docks  Co.;  one  for 
Warsaw  ;  and  one  for  Croix,  in  France. 

Messrs.  Mcrryweather  &  Sons  constructed  the  **  Sutherland,"  which  gained  the  prize  of 
;f  250  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition.    It  went  to  the  Devonport  Dockyard. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan,  Engineer,  Greenwich,  constructed  a  steam  F.  engine  for  the 
Imperial  Library  of  St.  Petersburg. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Gray  &  Son,  Limehouse,  London,  constructed  a  land  steamer,  which  at 
the  trial  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was  not  considered  a  success. 

Herr  Egcstorff,  of  Hanover,  constructed  a  land  steamer  for  that  city. 

The  second  competitive  trial  was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  this  year,  lasting  3  days. 
Ten  engines  by  English  and  American  makers  were  present.    They  were  divided  into  two 
classes  :  1st  class,  large  engines,  not  exceeding  60  cwt ;  2nd  class,  not  exceeding  jocwt.: 
First  Class     ^  '^^  Prize,  ^250,  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons,  the  "Sutherland." 
( 2nd  Prize,  ;i"ioo,  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  &  Co. 
Mr.  Wm.  Rol)eits,  "highly  commended." 

Second  Class  \  '^^  ^'"^^»  ^^^250,  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason,  &  Co. 

}  2nd  Prize,  /"  100,  Messrs.  Wellington,  Lee,  &  Co.  (Amoskeag  Co.,  U.  S.) 

The  "  Manhattan"  Engine  by  Messrs.  Lee  &  Lamed,  of  New  York,  from  which  great 
results  were  expected,  met  with  such  serious  injuries  before  the  competition  commenced 
as  to  deprive  it  of  all  chance  of  success. 

This  competition  took  place  at  the  instance  of  the  Lond.  F.  Engine  Estab.  The 
awards  caused  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction. 

1864. — Messrs.  Shand  &  Mason  constructed  no  less  than  17  steam  F.  engines  this 
year:  2  for  the  Lond.  F.  Engine  Estab.;  2  for  Lisbon  ;  3  for  the  Bombay  and  Baroda 
Railway  Co. ;  4  for  Russia ;  2  for  New  Zealand  ;  i  for  Austria  ;  I  for  Poland  ;  I  for 
Denmark  ;  and  I  for  Dublin.  This  activity  of  demand  prob.  resulted  from  the  Exhibition 
of  1862,  at  least  in  some  part. 

The  next  competitive  trial  was  held  at  Middlesburg  this  year,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Dutch  So.  of  Arts.  Two  English  engines  competed.  1st  Prize:  Gold  medal  and  500 
francs:  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  &  Co.,  Lond.,  for  the  best  engine.  2nd  Prize:  Silver 
medal  and  200  francs  :  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons,  Lond.,  for  the  next  best  engine. 

In  the  same  year  another  competition  took  place  at  Rotterdam,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Town  Council,  "  in  order  that  they  might  buy  the  best  engine  for  the  use  of  the  town." 
Two  English  engines  were  exhibited :  one  by  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  &  Co.,  the  other 
by  Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons.  The  latter  was  purchased,  and  therefore  gained  the 
point  of  competition. 

The  proverbial  wisdom  of  the  Hollanders  was  shown  in  the  trouble  which  they  took  in 
this  important  element  of  F.  protection. 

In  the  Rep.  of  the  Lond.  F.  E.  Estab.  for  1864  it  is  stated  that: 

The  land  steam  engines  have  been  frequently  at  work  during  the  past  year,  and  have  fiilly  realised 
all  the  hopes  which  have  been  constantly  entertained  concerning  tnem.    These  machines  have 


been  so  much  simplified^  and  brought  to  such  perfection^  and  the  advantage  arising  from  their  ute 
has  been  so  frequently  and  clearly  demonstrated,  that  they  hax*e  entirely  superseded  the  old  hand 
engines.  Except  so  far  that  only  six  of  the  former  being  provided  for  land  service,  the  old  method  of 
pumping  must  still  be  frequently  resorted  to. 

1865. — Mr.  Wm.  Roberts  constructed  aland  steamer,  the  "  Excelsior,'*  for  the  arsenal, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  duplicate  of  it  for  Hong  Kong. — Same  year  Messrs.  Moltrecht, 
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of  Hamburg,  constructed  a  small  land  steamer. — M.  Fland,  of  Paris,  also  constructed  a 
land  steamer. — Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons  constructed  ii  engines,  for  some  of  the 
home  dockyards,  and  for  various  countries,  including  Spain,  France,  and  Holland. — 
Messrs.  Day  &  Co.,  of  Northam,  Southampton,  completed  the  first  of  two  land  steam 
engines  ordered  for  a  foreign  government 

1863 -5, — The  So.  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce 
(Eng.),  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  development  of  steam  F. 
engines,  offered,  in  the  years  1863-4,  and  again  in  1864-5,  ^^^^^  medals:  1st,  for  the 
best  and  most  efficient  steam  F.  engine  for  land  use ;  and,  2nd,  for  the  best  and  most 
efficient  steam  F.  engine  capable  of  self-propulsion  on  land;  the  conditions  required 
being:  "rapidity  in  raising  and  generating  steam,  facility  of  drawing  water,  volume  of 
water  thrown,  distance  to  which  it  can  be  thrown,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability." 
From  various  causes  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  present  any  competition  for 
these  medals. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Cologne  this  year  (1865)  there  was  a  com- 
petition [the  5th]  in  regard  to  steam  F.  engines.  The  exhibitors  competing  were 
Messrs.  Merryweather  &  Sons,  Lond. ;  Messrs.  Shand,  Mason  &  Co.,  Lond. ;  and  Messrs. 
Wirth  &  Co.,  Frankfort-on-the-Maine.  The  points  on  which  the  competition  was  to 
turn  were  :  I.  The  time  required  for  getting  sufficient  steam  to  work  the  engines.  2.  The 
quantity  of  water  in  general,  and  especially  the  density  in  proportion  to  the  distance  over 
which  the  water  was  thrown.  3.  The  height  of  the  stream.  4.  The  general  construc- 
tion of  the  engines,  and  especially  their  durability,  and  steadiness  while  being  worked. 
5.  The  weight,  from  which  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  their  portability.  As  to  raising  steam, 
the  Merryweather  engine  accomplished  this  in  7  min.  28  sec. ;  Bhand's  in  1 1  min.  28  sec. ; 
Wirth's  in  164  min.  Under  the  second  head  the  results  were  variable,  but  Messrs. 
Merryweather  on  the  whole  succeeded  On  the  3rd  head  Messrs.  Wirth's  succeeded. 
On  the  4th  head  the  decision  was  deferred.  The  weights  were :  Merry  weather's,  3813  lbs. ; 
Wirth's,  5833  lbs.;  Shand's,  6128  lbs.  First  prize,  500  thalers  (offered  by  Colonia  Ins. 
Co.),  awarded  to  Merryweather ;  second  (gold  medal),  to  Shand ;  third  (silver  medal),  to 
Wirth  &  Co.  for  Amoskeag  Co.  of  U.  S. 

1866. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  having  this  year  taken  over  the  Lond.  F. 
Engine  Estab.,  many  of  its  members  attended  an  exhibition  of  the  results  of  some  of 
Messrs.  Merryweather's  steam  F.  engines,  held  at  the  Grand  Surrey  Canal,  Camberwell. 
The  result  was  an  immediate  add.  of  4  others  for  the  protection  of  the  metropolis. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  the  first  hundred  steam  F.  engines  manufactured 
in  Europe.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  further  in  this  direction,  even  if  we  had  available 
the  materials  for  doing  so.  They  have  become  estab.  facts.  No  Fire  Brigade  of  any 
magnitude  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  complete  without  them.  They  have  more  recently 
undergone  the  desired  phase  of  becoming  self-propelling,  or  locomotive  ;  and  this  feature 
is  attended  with  obvious  advantages,  which  will  be  referred  to  under  a  separate  head. 

It  will  be  useful  to  place  on  record  the  leading  requirements  in  steam  F.  engines. 
They  may  be  thus  summed  up  :  I.  Quickness  in  raising  steam,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  work 
in  the  shortest  possible  time.  2.  Simplicity  of  construction,  so  as  to  be  easily  worked  by 
any  person  of  ordin.  intelligence.  3.  Strength,  so  as  to  avoid  breaks  down  from  hard  work 
at  fires,  or  from  travelling  rapidly  to  them.  4.  Durability,  so  that  its  working  may  not 
damage  it  and  cause  it  to  be  frequently  under  repair.  5.  Lightness,  to  enable  it  to  be 
easily  and  rapidly  drawn,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  by  a  couple  of  ordinary  horses 
[this  last  is  not  so  material  where  the  engines  are  self-propelling].  6.  Efficiency,  to  enable 
it  to  perform  the  greatest  amount  of  work  for  its  size  and  weight.  7.  Management,  to 
insure  its  useful  employment  when  at  a  fire,  and  to  enable  its  powers  to  be  varied  with 
ease  and  certainty,  in  accordance  with  the  varying  requirements  of  a  fire,  and  thereby 
enable  it  to  produce  the  greatest  effect  with  the  minimum  of  damage. — Youngs  p.  308. 

Steam  Fire  Engines  in  the  U.  S. — The  first  steam  F.  engine  constructed  in  the 
U.  S.  was  designed  and  built  by  Mr.  Paul  Rapsey  Hodge,  C.E.,  a  well-known  English 
Engineer,  at  his  works  in  New  York,  in  the  year  1840-1.  It  was  a  self-propelled  engine 
— the  first  of  the  kind  ever  constructed — with  horizontal  cylinders  and  pumps;  a 
locomotive  boiler.  Its  slab  or  plate  framing,  to  which  the  cylinders  and  pumps  were 
attached,  was  such  as  is  now  used  in  locomotives ;  and  it  had  wrought-iron  wheels.  It 
was  arranged  to  be  drawn  by  horses  if  required,  or  by  hand.  But  locomotion  by  its  own 
steam  power  was  its  distinctive  feature.  Thus  although  the  U.  S.  was  behind  Eng.  in 
the  orig.  manufacture  of  steam  F.  engines,  it  at  once  accomplished  an  improvement  of 
very  great  significance. 

It  had,  says  Mr.  Young,  been  generally  supposed  that  the  honour  of  constructing  the 
first  steam  F.  engine  in  the  U.  S.  belonged  to  Mr.  John  Ericsson  ;  but  the  error  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1840  he  obtained  a  gold  medal  which  was 
offered  by  the  Mechanic's  Institute  of  New  York  for  the  best  plan  of  a  Steam  F.  Engine. 
It  is  now  stated  that  the  plan  for  which  the  medal  was  obtained  was  "almost  identical, 
except  in  the  boiler,  with  those  which  had  been  so  successfully  manufactured  and 
employed  by  Mr.  John  Braithwaite  in  Lond."  No  account,  he  adds,  has  been  found  of 
an  engine  being  made  from  the  plan  exhibited,  although  several  accounts  about  that 
period  speak  of  what  it  was  intended  to  be. 
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Mr.  Hodge  himself  says:  **  In  the  year  1840  I  induced  the  several  ias.  cos.  of  N.  Y. 
to  give  me  a  conditional  order  for  a  steam  F.  engine — my  contract  being  that  the  engine 
should  be  capable  of  forcing  6000  lbs.  of  water  per  minute  to  a  height  of  120  feet. 
This  was  many  months  before  Mr.  Ericsson  landed  in  N,  K.  .  .  ,  Mr.  Ericsson 
made  a  design  for  one,  but  it  was  never  built.  It  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  built  by 
my  friend  John  liraithwaite  in  1829.  I  would  remark  that  I  never  saw  a  steam  F,  engine 
in  my  life  up  to  this  period — 1840." 

The  progress  of  building  steam  F.  engines  in  the  U.  S.,  once  begun,  has  been  very 
rapid,  especially  of  late  years.     We  shall  note  that  progress  chronologically : 

1840. — First  steam  F.  engine,  by  Mr.  Hodge. 

1851. — Mr.  \V.  L.  Lay,  of  Philadelphia,  designed  a  self-propelling  engine,  provided 
with  a  plan  by  which  carbonic  acid  gas  could  be  used  to  propel  it  to  the  location  required, 
while  steam  was  being  raised. 

1853. — Mr.  A.  B.  Latta,  of  Cincinnati,  constructed  a  self- propeller  which  ran  on 
three  wheels.  The  leading  wheel  could  turn  in  any  direction,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  easy 
steering  of  the  engine.  This  engine  threw  water  240  feet,  and  could  be  got  to  work  in 
five  minutes. 

1855. — Mr.AbelShawk,  of  Cincinnati,  constructed  an  engine  which  was  a  great  success. 

1858. —  Messrs.  Poole  &  Hunt,  of  Baltimore,  commenced  building  steam  F.  engines, 
and  have  since  built  a  considerable  number.     They  are  of  very  simple  construction, 

1859. — Messrs.  Ettenger  &  Edmond,  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  commenced  this  year, 
and  have  built  several.  Their  engines  are  said  to  have  great  powers  of  endurance,  one 
having  worked  for  four  days  at  a  great  fire. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  a  great  trial  of  steam  F.  engines  took  place  at  the  fair  of  the 
Agricultural  So.  held  at  Philadelphia,  when  engines  by  the  following  makers  were  tried  : 
Messrs.  Meyrick  &  Sons,  Philadelphia;  Messrs.  Poole  &  Hunt,  Baltimore;  Messrs. 
Hunsworth,  Eakins  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  Messrs.  Reaney  &  Neafie,  Philadelphia; 
Messrs.  Lee  &  Lamed,  New  York.  Those  by  Messrs.  Reaney  &  Neafie,  and  by  Messrs. 
Poole  &  Hunt,  threw  the  water  to  the  greatest  height. 

1860. — Messrs.  Ettenger  &  Edmond  built  an  engine  of  a  very  powerful  kind  for  St. 
Petersburg. 

Same  year,  an  engine  made  by  Messrs.  Neafie  &  Levy  for  San  Francisco  threw  water 
253  feet  horizontally  through  a  i}-inch  nozzle. 

Same  year,  at  California  State  Fair,  Henry  Rice,  of  California  City,  exhibited  a  minia- 
ture steam  F.  engine  made  by  himself. 

Many  other  powerful  engines  were  made  by  different  makers  during  this  year,  one  of 
which  is  said  to  have  thrown  water  to  a  distance  of  292  feet  from  a  i  J-inch  jet. 

1865. — At  a  great  parade  of  volunteer  firemen  held  in  Philadelphia  in  October  this 
year,  there  were  in  the  procession  57  steam  F.  engines,  11  hand  engines,  I02  hose- 
carriages,  12  hook  and  ladder  carriages,  and  21  ambulances,  making  a  grand  total  of  203 
fire  apparatus  in  a  line. 

Since  the  date  last  named,  the  progress  in  the  manufacture  has  been  most  remarkable. 
Hardly  a  F.  Brigade  on  that  continent  is  without  the  aid  of  a  steam  F.  engine.  In  a  T. 
we  have  given  under  Fire  Brigades,  Foreign,  is  shown  the  number  of  these  engines 
possessed  by  the  leading  F.  Brigades  in  the  U.  S. 

Of  the  Economy,  in  addition  to  the  general  advantages,  of  steam  F.  engines  over 
manuals,  the  following  testimony  has  been  adduced : 

Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Young. — The  work  of  the  steamer  was  six  to  one  of  the  manual,  and 
taking  it  in  equal  quantities  of  water  thrown,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  steam-worked  engine 
did  for  2s,  6d.  that  which  it  would  take  exactly  £()  to  do  by  the  use  of  the  manual. 
Again :  A  steam  F.  engine  of  the  best  and  most  reliable  construction  throwing  330  gals, 
of  water  p.  minute,  or  19,800  gals.  p.  hour,  costs  ;£^540;  consequently  to  equal  the 
quantity  thro^Ti  by  this  engine  it  will  require  at  least  four  manuals  well  worked^  which  at 
^130  each  is  equal  to  ;£^520.  .  .  .  Now  at  a  fire  of  four  hours'  duration,  throwing 
the  same  quantity  of  water  (79,200  gals.)  as  the  steamer,  these  four  manuals,  paid  at  the 
usual  Lond.  rate  of  \s.  p.  man  for  the  first  hour  and  (yd,  p.  man  for  each  succeeding  hour, 
will  give  the  sum  of  ;£"i4  for  the  manuals  against  less  than  lor.  for  the  steamer. 

Tht  Engineer  s^ys:  "A  steam  F.  engine  exerting  30  effective  horse  power  will  do 
the  work  of  150  strong  men.  .  .  .  For  a  fire  lasting  nine  hours,  and  supposing  the 
men  to  be  changed,  as  it  is  fair  to  suppose  they  must  be,  every  three  hours,  the  labour 
which  a  small  hand  [manual]  engine  would  perform  would  thus  cost  £^S'  The  steam 
F.  engine,  including  wages  of  attendants,  and  every  possible  charge  for  working,  would 
not  cost  15J.  at  the  outside,  if  so  much,  for  the  same  time  of  working." 

The  late  Mr.  John  Drummond,  a  Director  of  the  Sun  F.  Office,  and  for  some  years 
Chairman  of  the  Lond.  F.  E.  Estab.,  said  before  the  Pari.  Committee  of  1862:  "The 
manual  engines  were  found  to  do  very  well  for  anything  under  60  ft.  high;  but  when  the 
fire  was  over  that,  they  were  of  very  little  use ;  and  when  it  comes  to  high  buildings,  the 
power  of  going  to  the  height  of  150  ft  was  a  very  great  thing.  When  we  get  our  steam 
land  engines,  which  are  in  process  of  making,  we  shall  consider  ourselves  better  protected 
than  we  now  are."  He  added :  **  They  would  gradually  replace  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
hand  engines  by  steamers." 
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Captain  Shaw,  Supt.  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  says  there  is  an  enormous  advan- 
tage in  the  use  of  steam  F.  engines.  He  considered  the  ins.  offices  would  save  /"looo  by 
each  steam  F.  engine  they  employed.  In  his  Rep.  for  1862  he  said:  **  In  the  steam 
department  a  considerable  increase  has  been  made,  and  I  am  now  enabled  to  have  at  least 
one  land  steam  engine  with  steam  up  at  almost  every  fire.  The  consequence  has  been 
that  many  seriotis  and  threatefiing  fires  have  been  successfully  controlled  at  an  early  staffe." 
lie  said  before  the  Pari.  Committee  in  1867 :  **  The  steam  F.  engines  cost  almost  nothing 
to  work  at  fires,  whereas  the  manuals  cost  28j.  per  hour,  and  the  same  sum  if  they  only 
work  five  minutes." 

Mr.  Wm.  Bridges  Adams,  C.E.,  says:  "As  long  as  combustible  buildings  shall  con- 
tinue, there  can  be  no  question  that  the  steam  F.  engine  is  the  l>est ;  and  ifrightly  con- 
structed, the  steam  can  oe  got  up  as  rapidly  as  the  horsing,  and  water  connecting,  and 
other  arrangements.  .  .  .  Water  in  force  is  more  effective  than  when  merely  poured 
upon  a  fire ;  and  the  force  and  volume  of  water  thrown  from  a  steam  F.  engine  will  always 
do  the  work  of  several  hand  engines  in  a  far  more  rapid  and  effectual  manner.  At  some 
of  the  great  cotton  fires  in  Liverpool,  it  was  only  ih&  force  of  the  water  which  knocked 
the  fire  out,  not  the  wetting  of  the  materials." 

Herr  von  der  Tak,  Director  of  the  Board  of  Works  at  Rotterdam,  tried  a  series  of 
experiments  with  steam  and  manual  F.  engines,  in  order  to  obtain  a  comparison  of  the 
results  and  proportions  of  work  done  by  each.  He  found  that  the  steamer  using  four 
nozzles  each  attached  to  the  same  length  of  hose  as  was  used  with  the  manual  engines, 
which  were  worked  by  a  double  gang  of  men,  spell  and  spell,  to  have  the  best  results, 
and  was  just  equal  in  capacity  io  five  of  the  ordinary  fire  engines  used  in  that  city. 

A  wellKlesigned,  well-made,  and  well-managed  steam  fire  engine  should  not  prove 
very  expensive  in  maintenance,  although  it  is  exposed  to  two  principal  causes  of  deterio- 
ration, viz.  that  which  it  encounters  in  being  transported  to  and  from  the  point  at  which 
its  aid  is  required,  and  that  caused  by  the  duties  it  has  to  perform  when  at  a  fire.  In 
proof  of  this  proposition,  Mr.  Young  quotes  the  experience  of  the  "Torrent"  steamer 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Lambf  th  Brigade.  It  was  taken  into  active  service  9  March, 
1863,  and  up  to  Dec.  31  of  that  year  had  attended  88  fires,  and  run  over  211  miles, 
besides  having  been  used  in  steam  drills  46  times,  and  been  130  hours  at  work.  During 
the  whole  of  that  time  no  expense  whatever  had  been  incurred  for  repairs.  Tlie  engine 
was  in  regular  and  constant  use  during  the  whole  of  1864,  1x}th  at  fires  and  drills,  and 
was  taken  to  Hastings,  Coventry,  and  various  parts  of  England,  where  it  was  worked 
well  to  show  its  capabilities  ;  and  all  the  expense  for  repairs  from  wear  and  tear  was  £20 ! 
FIRE  Engines,  Steam,  Self-Propelling.— It  had  been  constantly  urged  as  one  of  the 
objections  to  the  early  steam  F.  engines  produced  in  Europe,  that  their  great  weight 
>;v-as  a  serious  drawback,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  from  this  cause  reach  the  scene  of 
conflagration  nearly  so  promptly  as  the  ordinary  manual  engines.  And  no  doubt  it  did 
seem  an  anomaly,  and  a  very  great  one,  to  witness  two  or  three  horses  straining  their 
last  effort  to  move  forward  a  large  steam  engine,  with  visible  manifestations  of  steam 
lieing  nearly  "up."  It  remained  for  an  English  engineer  on  American  soil  to  devise 
and  carry  out  a  practical  remedy. 

1840-1. — The  first  Self-propelling  Steam  F.  Engine  ever  constructed  was  built  by 
Mr.  Paul  Rapsey  Hodge,  an  English  engineer,  at  his  works  in  New  York  this  year.  We 
have  already  given  some  account  of  it  in  our  notice  of  American  Steam  F.  Engines  in  the 
preceding  art.     Several  of  the  other  early  U.S.  steam  F.  engines  were  also  of  this  class. 

1859. — The  SciefttifU  American  for  this  year  gives  an  account  of  a  newly  constructed 
engine  of  this  class  which  had  run  20  miles  on  a  common  road.  The  whole  weight  ot 
the  engine,  water,  and  9  passengers  was  12,000  lbs. — the  weight  of  the  engine  alone  being 
9000  lbs.  The  first  3  miles  were  made  in  16  minutes,  part  being  up  a  very  heavy  grade. 
The  entire  time  occupied  in  travelling  the  20  miles  was  2  hours. 

1862. — Mr.  W.  Roberts  (of  Brown,  Lennox  &  Co.'s  works,  Millwall)  manufactured 
a  steam  self-propelling  F.  engine  this  year.  It  weighed,  in  working  trim,  and  including 
5  cwt.  of  coal  and  40  gals,  of  water  in  the  tank,  7]  tons.  The  boiler  held  an  unusu^ 
quantity  of  water,  which  caused  some  delay  in  getting  up  the  steam.  When  it  got  to 
work,  it  threw  a  if  jet  to  the  top  of  a  chimney  140ft.  high,  and  afterwards  to  a  horizontal 
distance  of  182  ft.,  not  measuring  the  broken  water  and  spray  which  reached  10  ft.  or  15  ft. 
further.  The  steam  was  not  maintained  at  an  even  pressure — a  circumstance  which 
required  to  be  remedied.  The  engine,  which  was  the  largest  then  made  in  this  country, 
could  be  applied  for  hoisting,  or  for  driving  machinery. 

1864. — The  So.  of  Arts  offered  one  of  its  medals  for  the  most  efficiently  constructed 
**  self- propulsion  "  steam  F.  engine.     There  was  no  immediate  competition. 

We  do  not  propose  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject.  We  have  spoken  separately 
of  self-propelhng  steam  F.  engines,  because  they  mark  an  important,  although  almost  a 
self-evident  improvement.  There  is  one  drawback  to  them  which  has  to  be  kept  in  view 
— they  are  only  self-propelling  when  the  steam  is  up.  They  are  difficult,  not  to  say 
dangerous  of  locomotion  by  horses.  In  this  view  it  is  seen  that  they  are  U^t  suited  for 
large  cities  and  towns  with  efficient  fire  brigades.  Here  a  certain  number  of  these 
powerful  engines  are  kept  with  steam  constantly  up ;  and  with  the  guiding  finger  of  one 
experienced  man  they  will  speedily  make  their  way  to  their  work — and  do  it 
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FIRE  Epidemics.— In  the  Ins,  Tinus  of  N.  Y.  for  Dec.  1872,  there  appeared  an  art.  with 
this  heading.  To  those  familiar  with  the  practice  of  Ins.  this  expression  represents  an 
idea.  It  is  often  observable  that  large  fires  occur  in  very  close  succession,  and  continue 
over  a  period.  \Vc  do  not  mean  in  regard  to  any  particular  class  of  fires — that  might 
arise  from  peculiar  causes  to  be  accounted  for  and  estimated  as  part  of  the  moral 
hazard  of  a  particular  trade  or  set  of  circumstances.  There  do  appear  to  be  epidemics 
of  fires — as  unaccountable  in  their  coming  and  going  as  other  epidemics.  It  is  so  in  life 
OtTiccs — the  mort.  in  certain  years  falls  upon  heavy  pol.  In  accident  ins.  we  have  had 
occasion  for  many  years  to  mark  a  species  of  epidemic — not  simply  confined  to  one  year, 
but  sometimes  oi)crating  in  a  given  district :  any  theory  of  fraud  being  quite  unable  to 
account  for  the  circumstances.  We  commend  their  consideration  to  the  attention  of 
philosophers. 
FIRE  KscAi'E  So. — An  Asso.  under  this  title  was  founded  1S28.    We  shall  give  some  details 

concerning  it  in  the  art.  which  follows. 
FIRE  Escapes. — Any  machine  or  apparatus  for  enabling  persons  to  escape  from  the  upper 
stories  of  houses  on  fire  may  be  designated  a  F.  Escai>e. 

The  instinctive  dread  which  all  persons  entertain,  not  only  in  regard  to  themselves,  but 
equally  as  to  others,  of  the  chance  of  having  life  sacrificed  from  the  occurrence  of  fire, 
has  caused  many  philanthropic,  as  well  as  many  ingenious,  j^rsons  to  devote  their  enei^es 
to  devising  remedies.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  this  feeling  had  operated 
until,  a  short  time  since,  in  view  of  the  preparation  of  the  present  art.,  we  visited  the 
library  of  the  Patent  Ofiice  in  Chancery  Lane;  and  there  the  accumulated  results  of 
philanthropy  and  genius  combined  are  not  only  astoni^»hing,  but  overwhelming.  We  at 
once  abandoned  all  hope  of  completing  any  enumeration  of  such  contrivances;  and  fall 
back  upon  the  notes  we  have  accumulatetl  from  other  sources. 

lirande,  in  his  excellent  Diet,  of  ScUuce^  etc.,  says:  "The  many  contrivances  which 
have  been  pro|^x)sed  for  accomplishing  this  desirable  object  are  of  two  kinds:  the  first 
comprising  those  by  means  of  which  the  escape  is  effected  without  external  aid ;  and  the 
second,  those  requiring  the  assistance  of  persons  from  without.  Of  the  first  kind«  the 
most  advantageous  is  a  rope,  which  may  l>e  kept  in  a  sleeping  apartment,  and  used  when 
needed  by  fastening  one  end  of  it  to  a  window-sill  or  bedpost.  But,  unfortunately,  con- 
trivances of  this  kind  can  rarely  be  of  any  use ;  for  supposing  them  to  be  at  hand  when 
the  alarm  of  danger  is  given,  few  j)crsons  can  command  the  coolness  which  is  requisite 
for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  apparatus,  and  even  then  it  is  only  the  strong  and  active  who 
could  safely  descend  by  such  means  from  a  considerable  height  In  escapes  of  the  second 
kind,  the  object  is  to  enable  |>crsons  without  to  estab.  a  speedy  communication  with  an 
upper  room,  so  as  to  afford  the  inmates  the  means  of  safe  descent,  or  to  remove  them,  if 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  feeble  or  children." 

1766. — David  Marie  patented  a  F.  escape,  of  which  we  have  not  met  with  any  details. 

1773. — ^Joachim  Smith  patented  a  F.  escape,  of  which  we  are  also  without  particulars. 

During  the  last  century  the  famous  Baron  Maseres  devised  a  kind  of  chair  of  straps, 
by  which  a  person  could  lower  himself  from  a  window. 

1809. — .Mr.  Davis  proposed  the  use  of  three  ladders,  which  might  draw  out  like  a 
telescope,  ami  might  reach  from  the  ground  to  the  upper  windows  of  a  house. 

I8I0. — Mr.  Young  contrived  a  sort  of  rope-ladder  with  iron  rounds  of  very  flexible 
construction. 

1816.  — Mr.  Braby  invented  a  contrivance  in  which  a  pole  was  the  chief  part,  and 
douTi  which  a  chair  or  cradle  would  slide,  governed  by  a  rope.  This  is  described  in  vol. 
34  of  the  Trans,  of  the  So.  of  Arts. 

1810. — Mr.  J.  Gregory  patented  a  F.  escape  ladder,  consisting  of  sliding  sections 
placed  upon  a  movable  carriage,  and  capable  ot  being  extended  by  the  successive  draw- 
ing out  of  tlie  separate  parts.  This  appliance  became  the  foundation  of  the  present 
metropolitan  F.  escape.     (See  1840.) 

1820. — Mr.  Witty  introduced  a  species  of  bag  or  case  which  might  be  lowered  from 
the  sill  of  a  window  by  the  person  in  the  bag,  who  had  to  manage  the  cords. 

1828. — An  Asso.  under  the  title  of  the  Fire  Escape  So.  was  projected  and  founded  in 
Lond.  this  year,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  John  Hudson,  of  Cheapside,  who,  struck  with  the 
inefficiency  of  the  system  of  parish  ladders,  which  prior  to  that  period  were  the  only 
appliances  for  rescuing  persons  from  burning  houses,  and  which  too  often  were  not 
available  at  the  moment  reijuired,  agitated  for  more  ample  means  of  protection,  and  suc- 
ceetled  in  the  estab.  of  this  So.,  which  in  1836  merged  into  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Life  from  Fire, 

1830. — Mr.  Braidwood,  then  Master  of  the  Edinburgh  F.  Engines,  pub.  a  work  on 
Fire  Engines,  Firemen,  etc.,  wherein  he  pays  some  attention  to  the  important  subject  of 
saving  life  from  fire  by  means  of  fire  escapes,  etc.  He  suggests  that  in  certain  cases  the 
breaking  through  the  party- wall  from  the  joining  house — taking  care  to  have  the  breach 
repaired  immediately  its  purpose  has  been  servetl — is  a  very  safe  and  expeditious  way  of 
rescuing  those  who  are  cut  off  from  escape  by  the  stair.  He  then  passes  on  to  review 
the  ordinary  method  by  the  use  of  fire  escapes,  regarding  which  he  says  : 
Many  machines  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  escape  from  buildings  on  fire. 
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I  have  teen  a  considerable  number  of  these  machines,  and  have  heard  many  others  described :  but 
one  or  other  of  two  great  and  insuperable  objections  applied  to  most  of  them— they  were  either  so 
unwieldy,  that  they  could  not  be  moved  with  the  necessary  celerity,  or  required  such  a  length  of  time 
to  erect,  that  the  occasion  for  them  was  over  before  they  could  be  used.  1  remember,  in  one  instance, 
it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  scaffolding  in  front  of  the  house  from  which  the  people  were  to  be  removed ; 
bot  unless  the  house  were  built  of  cast  iron,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  must  have  been  burned  to  the 
l^und  before  this  unwieldy  structure  could  be  brought  to  the  place  and  erected.  As  a  recommenda- 
tion of  this  apparatus,  it  was  stated  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  two  tons  weight  I     .     .     . 

Any  F.  escape  to  be  generally  useful  must  in  the  first  place  be  capable  of  being  carried  about 
without  incumbering  the  F.  engine ;  and  in  the  next  place,  must  be  of  instant  and  simple  application. 
The  means  which  appear  to  me  to  possess  these  qualifications  in  the  highest  degree,  is  a  combination 
of  the  cradle  plan,  with  Capt.  Manby's  admirable  invention  for  saving  shipwrecked  seamen. 

He  proceeds  to  describe  the  method  here  referred  to,  of  which  we  assume  he  was  the 
originator  : 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  this  F.  escape  is  a  chain  ladder  80  ft.  long,  a  single  chain  or  rope  of  the 
same  length  as  the  ladder,  a  canvas  bag,  a  strong  steel  crossbow,  and  a  fine  cord  of  the  verv  best 
workmanship  and  materials  130  feet  long,  with  a  lead  bullet  of  3  oz.  weight  attached  to  one  end,  and 
carefully  wound  upon  a  wooden  cone  7  inches  high  and  7  inches  broad  at  the  base,  turned  with  a  spiral 
groove,  to  prevent  the  cord  slipping  when  wound  upon  it,  and  also  a  small  pulley  with  a  claw  attached 
to  it,  and  a  cord  reeved  through  it  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  ladder.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  sides  of  the  ladder  from  collapsing,  the  steps  are  made  of  iron  or  copper  tube,  fastened  by 
a  piece  of  cord  passed  through  the  tube  into  the  links  of  the  chain,  till  the  tube  is  fillea.  The  steps 
thus  fastened  are  tied  to  the  chain  with  No.  14  copper  wire,  so  that  in  the^  event  of  the  cord  being 
destroyed,  the  steps  will  be  retained  in  their  places  by  the  wire.  The  ladder  is  provided  with  two  large 
hooks  at  one  end  [plates  arc  given  in  the  work]  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  it  to  the  roof,  window-sole, 
etc.  ^  The  bag  is  of  No.  3  canvas,  3  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  deep,  with  cords  sewed  round  the  bottom  and 
meeting  at  the  top,  where  they  are  turned  over  an  iron  thimble  at  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  bag. 
The  steel  crossbow  is  of  the  ordinary  description,  of  sufficient  strength  to  throw  the  lead  bullet  wiui 
the  cord  attached  120  ft.  hi|;h. 

When  the  house  from  which  the  persons  in  dan^r  are  to  be  extricated  is  so  situated  that  the  firemen 
can  get  on  the  roof  by  passing  along  the  tops  of  the  adjoining  houses,  they  will  carry  up  the  chain 
ladder  with  them,  and  drop  it  over  the  window  where  the  inmates  show  themselves,  fastening  the  hooks 
at  the  same  time  securely  in  the  roof.    The  firemen  will  descend  by  the  ladder  into  the  window,  and 

futting  the  persons  to  be  removed  into  the  bag,  lower  them  down  into  the  street  by  the  single  chain. 
f  the  flames  are  issuing  from  the  windows  below,  the  bag,  when  filled,  is  easily  drawn  aside  into  the 
window  of  the  adjoining  house  by  means  of  a  guy  or  g^ide  rope. 

If  the  house  on  fire  stand  by  itself,  or  if  access  cannot  be  made  to  the  roof  by  means  of  the  adjoin- 
ing houses,  the  lead  bullet  with  the  cord  attached  is  thrown  over  the  house  by  means  of  the  crossbow ; 
to  this  cord  a  stronger  one  is  attached,  and  drawn  over  the  house  by  means  of  the  former ;  a  single 
chain  is  then  attached,  and  drawn  over  in  like  manner ;  and  to  this  last  is  attached  the  chain  ladder, 
which,  on  being  raised  to  the  roof,  the  firemen  ascend,  and  proceed  as  before  directed. 

If  the  house  be  so  high  that  the  cord  cannot  be  thrown  over  far  enough  to  be  taken  hold  of  by  those 
on  the  opposite  side,  then  the  persons  to  be  extricated  must  take  hold  of  the  cord  as  it  hangs  past  the 
window  at  which  they  may  have  placed  themselves.  By  means  of  it  they  draw  up  the  small  pulley, 
and  hook  it  on  the  window-sole.  The  chain  ladder  is  then  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  cord,  and  drawn 
up  by  those  below.  When  the  end  of  the  chain  ladder  comes  to  the  sole  of  the  window,  the  persons 
inside  fasten  the  hooks  of  the  ladder  on  its  sole,  or  on  the  post  of  a  bed,  or  the  bars  of  a  grrate,  or  any- 
thing likely  to  afford  a  sufficient  hold.  After  having  ascertained  that  the  ladder  is  properly  fixed,  tne 
firemen  will  ascend,  and  proceed  as  in  former  cases. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was  the  plan  of  a  man  practically  engaged  in  the  business 
of  rescuing  lives  from  fire.  He  adds :  **  I  must  here  remark,  that  before  this  plan  can  be 
properly  put  in  execution,  the  firemen  must  be  regularly  trained  to  the  exercise." 

1838. — Under  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  of  this  year  (3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  90), 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  Eng.  and  W.,  there  apj^eared  to  be  power  (under  sec.  39)  for 
the  providing  of  F,  escapes  in  any  parish  or  place  brought  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.     (See  1865.) 

1835. — Mr.  Ford  recommended  the  use  of  a  spar  of  timber  about  35  ft.  or  40  ft  long, 
having  two  projecting  arms  at  the  top,  furnished  with  prongs,  by  which  a  firm  bearing 
against  the  wall  of  the  house  was  to  be  obtained.  A  grooved  pulley  was  morticed  into 
the  spar  near  the  top,  and  another  near  the  bottom ;  over  the  pulleys  ran  an  endless  rope, 
to  which  was  attached  at  one  point  a  main  rope,  and  at  another  the  semicircular  brace 
of  a  large  grooved  roller,  which  traversed  up  and  down  the  space  between  the  pulleys. 
This  brace  was  carried  on  a  spar  or  hook,  to  which  a  cradle  was  attached,  by  which  persons 
might  be  easily  lowered  to  the  ground.     . 

1836. — The  Royal  So.  for  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  was  founded  this  year,  and 
made  the  providing  of  F.  escapes  in  Lond.  a  special  feature  of  its  operations.  The  Fire 
Escape  So.  founded  1828  merged  into  this  So.     (See  1843.) 

1840. — A  Rep.  was  presented  to  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  by  the  Commissioners  of  Police, 
descriptive  of  30  plans  for  F.  escapes  which  had  been  proposed  by  different  parties.  They 
were  of  three  classes :  i.  Machines  intended  for  domestic  use  only,  to  be  resorted  to  by 
the  inmates  of  houses  in  case  of  fire.  2.  Machines  to  be  used  from  the  outside,  and 
made  to  combine  the  security  of  property  with  the  protection  of  persons.  3.  Machines 
exclusively  for  the  protection  of  life  from  fire,  to  be  used  out  of  doors,  under  the  respon- 
sible protection  of  the  police.  Among  these  were  several  of  the  machines  already  noticed. 
It  was  considered  that  the  common  fire  ladders  carried  by  the  Lond.  F.  Brigade  were 
most  generally  useful  in  courts  and  confined  situations.  The  best  for  streets  and  wide 
spaces  was  left  an  open  question. 

Same  year  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Braidwood  recommended  for  use  in  the  City  of  Lond. 
a  F.  escape  which  was  founded  on  Gregory's  invention  (1819),  and  which  contained  some 
valuable  additions  and  improvements  designed  by  Mr.  Wivell,  an  artist.    The  principal 
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of  these  was  the  addition  of  a  long  canvas  trough,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
main  ladder,  and  intended  not  only  to  facilitate  the  descent  of  weak  and  timid  peoi^ley 
but  also  to  protect  them  fiom  the  heat  of  issuing  flames.  But  this  part  of  the  contrivance 
itself  not  unfrc(iucntly  rciiuires  protection.  In  the  drawings  of  some  very  early  F.  escapeiy 
we  have  seen  the  canvas  a])pliance  in  another  form. 

1843. — The  Koyal  So.  fur  the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  (founded  1836)  was  re- 
organized this  year.     It  then  had  six  F.  escajie  stations  in  Lond. 

1857. — The  Koyal  So.  for  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  had  at  this  date  67  F.  escape 
stations  in  I^)nd.  Up  to  the  close  of  1858  its  escapes  had  attended  504  fires,  and  57 
persons  had  been  rescued. 

1858. — A  suggestion  was  made  that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if  in  every  house  was 
kept  a  strong  l>oard  with  a  hand-rail,  and  a  hook  at  each  end  ;  by  hanging  one  end  outside 
the  window  of  a  burning  house,  and  the  other  to  the  window  of  the  adjoining  house,  a 
temporar}'  bridge  or  balcony  might  l)e  formed.  Did  the  proposer  ever  trust  himself  on 
such  a  contrivance  ?     What  M-ould  the  accident  ins.  cos.  say  ? 

Al>out  the  same  time  a  suggestion  was  made  that  each  street  or  group  of  houses  shoukl 
possess  a  wire  basket ;  that  there  should  be  a  bracket  fixed  at  the  top  of  every  house  front, 
projecting  2  ft. ;  and  that  the  police  should  be  provided  with  some  kind  of  rocket  to  send 
the  rope  over  the  bracket,  and  thereby  haul  up  the  basket.  Probably  a  twin- brother  of 
the  prcce<Ung ! 

Mr.  Mcakin  proi>oscd  to  fix  2  wire  ropes  to  strong  hooks  in  the  front  wall  of  a  house  ; 
to  raise  a  kind  of  cradle  on  these  ropes  by  means  of  pulleys  ;  and  then  to  govern  the 
descent  of  the  same  craille  by  the  same  ropes  and  pulleys.  In  the  case  of  a  large  house 
with  ^^everal  stories,  and  many  windows,  where  should  the  hooks  be  placed  ? 

1863. — In  an  art.  in  the  Compunion  to  the  British  Almanach  this  year  on  Fires  and 
Fire  Jhi\i^tuies  at  Home  and  Abroad^  occurs  the  following  passage : 

llirt  F.  rscapo  system  in  Ixind.  is  a  rMn.-irk.-iblc  onr,  dt^pcnding  neither  00  the  Gov.,  the  local 
autlinritifs,  nor  the  ins.  cos.  It  is  wholly  voluntary  and  bcne\-olcnt,  intended  to  save  life  from  fire 
withciut  any  (ithor  n*ward  than  tho  satisfaction  of  so  doini?.  .  .  .  After  many  kinds  of  F.  escape 
had  lu'cn  invented,  the  .So.  fixed  u|ion  that  which  is  now  so  Well  known  in  the  streets  of  the  raetropoTu 
—  a  I<>nt(  lailder  on  a  whi'cl  rarriaKt'i  with  apparatus  for  bringing  down  persons  from  the  upper 
windows  of  a  buminK  house  in  a  canvas  shaft  or  trunk,  llie  So.  has  about  80  of  these  escapes, 
manadfcd  by  rathrr  more  than  an  (\iual  numbor  of  men.  llie  escapes  are  placed  as  nearly  as  caa  be 
half  a  mile  apart  all  over  the  metropolis,  in  localities  known  to  the  police;  and  at  night  one  man  is 
alwnvs  in  attendan<-e  with  each  escape,  llie  parishes  and  the  ins.  cos.  nearly  all  voluntarily  subs,  to 
the  i>o. ;  and  the  F.  brigade  and  the  police  act  in  harmony  with  the  escape  men  whenever  Uie  tenrices 
of  the  latter  are  needed,  'llie  escapes  extend  over  an  area  of  8  miles  trom  east  to  west,  and  6  lirom 
north  to  south,  with  the  Koyal  Extrhangc  pretty  nearly  in  the  centre. 

The  Act  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  90  repealed  in  part  the  Act  of  1833,  but  made  a  special 
exception  in  favour  of  maintaining  F.  escapes  in  any  parish  in  which  they  had  been 
provided  under  th.it  Act,  unless  and  until  the  new  boara  should  purchase  such  orig.  F. 
escape  or  provi<le  others.     (See  1867.) 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  more  of  the  details  of  many  of  the  early  F.  escape 
a]^pliances  may  with  advantage  consult  the  Mechanic's  Mag,  for  Jan.  and  July  of  this 
year  ;  also  July  22,  1864. 

1865  — Mr.  G.  H.  (>alloway  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  a  paper  :  On  tke  Means  0/ 
Saving  Life  from  Buildings  which  may  be  on  Fife.  No  abstract  of  this  paper  appears 
in  the  Trans. 

1866.— The  Ro\'al  So.  for  Trotecting  Life  from  Fire  in  I^nd.  had  at  this  date  8$  F. 
escape  stations.  I'he  esca]>es  had  attended  695  fires,  and  78  lives  had  been  saved.  In 
Aug.  of  the  following  year  the  plant,  etc.,  pawned  over  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  under  the  provisions  of  the  F.  Brigade  Act,  1865. 

18Q7, — Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1867 — 30  &  31  Vict.  c.  106,  sec.  29 — 
power  is  given  to  the  vestry  of  any  parish  not  Ixring  a  town  council,  local  board,  or  other 
competent  authority,  to  provide  {inter  alia)  a  F.  escape  **for  genend  use  in  the  parish,^ 
and  also  to  provide  for  its  maintenance,  repair,  and  the  securing  a  proper  place  to  keep 
the  same,  out  of  the  poor-rates. 

The  Pari.  Committee  which  sat  this  year  on  Fire  Protection  took  some  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  F.  esca})e  service,  but  made  no  recommendation  thereon,  prob.  because  the 
escapes  passe<l  over  to  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  while  the  Com- 
mittee was  sitting.  It  transpired  in  evidence  that  the  escape  men  were  provided  with 
patent  respirators,  but  very  rarely  wore  them  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  properly 
adjusting  them.     [FiRK  Respira  ix>rs.] 

1870. — Several  fires  occurring  this  year  in  which  some  lives  were  lost  and  othexs 
jeopardized,  again  caused  attention  to  be  drawn  to  the  necessity  for  domestic  F.  escapes. 
Major  Wethered  introduced  one  which  attracted  attention.  The  apparatus  consisted  of 
a  single  length  of  rope,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  capable  ot  bearing  a  breaking 
strain  of  from  zo  to  15  cwt.  This  rope  was  readily  affixed  to  the  upper  sash  of  a  window, 
or  to  a  hook  s)>ecially  provided  in  the  external  wall,  lieing  thus  suspended,  at  a  con- 
venient height  al)ove  the  sill  of  the  window  from  which  it  is  desired  to  descend,  the 
lunning  out  of  the  rope  is  perfectly  regulated  by  pa.ssing  in  a  zig-zag  course  throu|sh  a 
compound  block  carrying  a  self-acting  break  and  a  lever-handle  for  releasing  it.    The 
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person  about  to  lower  himself  puts  over  his  shoulders  a  sack  loop,  which  he  hooks  on  to 

the  break,  and  then  lets  himself  out.     His  weight  at  once  causes  the  break  to  nip  the 

rope,  so  that  he  remains  securely  suspended.     A  slight  pressure  on  the  lever  frees  the 

break  and  allows  the  rope  to  slide  through  the  block,   the  degree  of  speed  of  descent 

being  thus  completely  under  control.     If  it  be  desired  to  lower  other  persons  of  a  family, 

the  block  itself  can  be  suspended  as  an  ordinary  pulley,  the  tortuous  course  of  the  rope 

enabling  the  heaviest  person  to  be  lowered  most  easily.     The  whole  apparatus,  with  its 

rope  attached,  could  be  put  in  an  ordinary  small  hand-bag,  is  in  no  way  liable  to  get  out 

of  order,  and  in  cost  will  probably  not  exceed  £1  or  ;^i  10s. 

Major  Wethered  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  at  a  later  date  said  of  the  ordinary  F.  escapes  : 

These  machines  cannot  bo  used  in  narrow  lanes  or  alleys,  or  in  those  cases  where  a  wall  or  strong 
ratling  incloses  the  frontage.  Neither  can  they  be  conveniently  or  safely  used  beyond  the  distance 
the  canvas  shoot  will  reach,  about  jo  feet ;  above  that  height  the  fly  ladder  has  to  be  resorted  to,  and 
carrying  a  person  down  a  ladder  of  that  sort  appears  to  be  a  most  hazardous  and  primitive  proceed- 
ing. When  the  fireman  has  ascended  that  height,  it  would  surely  be  more  simple  and  expeditious  to 
lower  by  rope  and  pulley. 

1871. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  advertised  for  tenders  from  persons  willing 
to  construct  and  supply  20  new  fire  escapes  p.  a. ;  and  to  keep  in  repair  their  existing 
escapes. 

'Mr.  James  Hayman,  of  Kennington  Road,  invented  an  apparatus  "  by  means  of  which 
persons  may  with  safety  and  without  loss  of  time  be  taken  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
house  on  fire,  and  drawn  in  front  of  the  parallel  window  of  one  of  the  adjoining  houses, 
and  either  admitted  therein  or  let  down  to  the  ground  in  front  thereof  without  coming 
in  contact  with  the  flames.     It  may  also  be  used  at  the  back  of  the  premises." 

1872. — Mr.  Bayley,  wheel  manufacturer,  Newington  Causeway,  devised  a  new  F. 
escape.  Instead  of  the  canvas  shoot,  he  had  one  constructed  of  copper  wire  network. 
This  ofTering  less  resistance  to  the  wind,  enabled  the  machine  to  pass  along  the  streets 
more  rapidly.  The  shoot  too  was  incombustible,  and  would  bear  any  weight.  It  was 
tested  up  to  i  ton  p.  ft.  The  ladders  were  all  hinged,  or  trussed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bear  a  greater  strain  than  it  was  considered  would  ever  fall  upon  them.  There  was 
another  simple  appliance  for  throwing  up  the  ladders  with  ease.  Capt.  Shaw  and  several 
ofTicers  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  attended,  when  the  machine  was  put  to  many  tests, 
the  results  of  which  were  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

In  the  US.  this  year  Dr.  H.  Marshall  exhibited  what  was  described  in  the  report  of 
Col.  Burnett,  Sec.  of  Georgia  State  Fair,  as  a  very  simple  and  efficient  apparatus,  by 
which  persons  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  highest  buildings  can,  with  perfect  safety  and 
most  readily,  go  out  at  the  window  and  descend  to  the  ground,  when  the  building  below 
is  all  on  fire,  and  escape  otherwise  be  impossible.  One  of  the  Doctor's  sons,  17  years  of 
age,  well  grown,  made  a  dozen  descents  from  the  upper  window  of  the  highest  of  the 
halls  on  the  ground,  which  was  witnessed  by  great  numbers.  He  adds :  *  *  The  con- 
trivance is  so  simple  that  any  lady,  however  inexperienced,  can  quickly  and  successfully 
use  it ;  and  so  cheap  that  every  hotel  in  the  country  and  every  family  residing  in  houses 
three  stories  high  can  afford  to  keep  one  in  every  up-stairs  room  ;  and  every  traveller  can 
carry  one  with  him  in  his  trunk — the  cost  being  only  5  dols." 

1873. — Mr.  J.  Scott,  of  Newton  Road,  Westboume  Grove,  patented  an  ingenious 
machine,  which  admits  of  rapid  and  easy  escape  to  the  street  in  case  of  a  sudden  alarm 
of  fire.  The  inventor  claims  for  it  many  advantages,  among  which  is  its  superiority  over 
the  public  escapes,  as  the  machine  can  be  conveniently  stowed  under  a  bed,  and  occupies 
no  more  space  than  is  covered  by  a  moderately  sized  box.  The  machine  is  a  flexible 
canvas  shoot,  strongly  fixed  to  an  iron  rim,  which  forms  its  mouth,  and  is  so  adjusted  as 
to  admit  of  ready  access  to  the  bag.  A  strong  iron  stanchion,  adjusted  to  the  rim,  admits 
of  its  being  flxed  to  a  window  ;  the  shoot  is  then  allowed  to  gently  drop,  and  is  seized  by 
some  one  outside.  The  person  descending  has  merely  to  stretch  knees  and  dbows  out, 
by  which  means  the  rapidity  of  transit  can  be  regulated,  and  in  a  few  seconds  he  is 
deposited  safely  on  the  ground.  In  case  excess  of  nervousness  should  prevent  any  one 
from  following  the  inventor's  directions,  a  too  rapid  descent  can  be  prevented  by  the 
person  at  the  bottom  of  the  shoot  twisting  it  for  some  distance,  and  gradually  unfolding 
the  twist  as  the  occupant  descends.  A  circular  issued  by  the  inventor  states  that  the 
family  escape  **  can  be  used  effectually  in  a  quarter  of  a  minute."  The  difficulty  seems 
about  the**  man  at  the  bottoim."  Here  however  is  the  result  of  some  experiments  with 
it  at  a  later  date  : 

The  machine  was  flxed  to  the  window  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  minute  by  the  hands 
of  one  person,  who  instantly  descended  in  it  to  the  ground  without  any  help,  and  then  laid 
hold  of^  the  long  flexible  shoot,  which  forms  part  of  the  machine,  and  pulled  it  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  road,  where  he  held  it  firmly  at  a  distance  of  25  ft.  from  the  house,  and 
thus  formed  an  easy  incline  for  the  rest  of  the  inmates  to  slide  down  inside  the  shoot. 
All  this,  including  the  fixing  at  the  top  and  his  own  descent,  occupied  only  half  a  minute  ; 
and  when  he  called  out  **A11  right !  the  inmates  began  to  pour  down  the  shoot  in  such 
rapid  succession,  that  20  persons  passed  through  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  The  proprietor 
of  the  house  then  gave  permission  to  volunteers  to  go  upstairs  in  batches  of  about  20  each, 
and  more  than  200  men,  women,  and  children,  who  had  never  used  the  machine  before, 
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went  down  it  without  hesitation,  some  stopped  themselves  half  way  down,  others  darted 
through  the  shoot  in  two  seconds  of  time,  but  all  arrived  on  their  feet  in  safety.  Some 
carried  parcels,  others  carried  their  dogs  with  them,  and  some  were  children  so  small  that 
they  had  to  be  lifted  up  and  put  into  the  shoot  by  other  persons.  A  person  weighing 
17  stone  came  down  the  shoot  with  ease  in  3  seconds. 

1874. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  announced  that  it  would  be  prepared  to 
receive  and  consider  any  practical  suggestions  for  improvements  in  the  F.  escap>es  now  in 
use  by  the  brigade,  which  any  person  may  have  to  offer,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
height  which  the  m.ichine  can  be  made  to  reach  without  delay."  We  are  glad  to  observe 
that  the  ** canvas  shoots"  are  rapidly  being  replaced  by  some  less  combustible  material. 

Mr.  J.  Hicks,  an  officer  in  the  Coastguard  Service,  and  inventor  of  a  useful  life  raft, 
has  invented  a  F.  esca|)e.    The  following  is  the  description  which  appeared  in  the  Times'. 
The  escape  requires,  in  the  first  place,  a  pair  of  short  chains  to  be  fixed  on  either  side  of 
the  window,  ju.^t  inside,  out  of  the  way  and  all  but  out  of  sight.     These  chains  have  the 
one  a  hook  and  the  other  an  eye,  and  when  required  for  use  are  linked  together  across 
the  window.     Into  the  eye  of  the  chain  the  main  block  of  the  escape  is  hooked,  the 
escape  when  not  in  use  being  stowed  away  in  a  box  measuring  only  2  ft,  long,  20  in.  broad, 
and  8  in.  deep,  which  in  a  bedroom  can  easily  be  stowed  away  under  a  dressing* table  in 
or  near  the  window.    The  escape  itself  consists  of  a  cage  or  square-mouthed  bag  of 
strong  netting,  held  open  by  a  light  iron  rim.     A  light  rope  is  attached  to  it,  and  passes 
through  the  fixed  block  hooked  on  to  the  window  chain.     The  rope  is  also  rove  through 
a  moveable  friction  block  fitted  with  a  brake,  which  is  self-acting  and  is  very  simply 
arranged.    The  cage  being  hooked  on  to  the  cross  chain,  it  is  pushed  outside  the  window, 
and  tlie  coil  of  rope  connected  with  it  is  thrown  into  the  street.     A  light  guy-rope 
attached  to  the  cage  is  also  thrown  to  the  bystanders  or  firemen  below,  and  by  this  rope 
the  cage  can  be  pulled  away  from  the  house  clear  of  balconies  or  other  impediments  to 
descent,  and  clear  also  of  any  flames  that  may  be  issuing  from  the  lower  windows.     As 
sorjn  as  the  cage  is  clear  of  the  window-sill,  the  person  seeking  escape  gets  into  it,  or 
places  others  in  it  first  in  the  case  of  women  and  cliildren.    The  brake  sustains  the  cradle 
m  its  normal  position  until  it  is  loaded,  when  it  slowly  descends  to  the  street  level.     If  it 
shouUl  l)e  necessary  to  stop  it  on  the  way  down,  a  very  slight  pressure  by  the  person  in  it 
on  the  lowering  rope  effects  the  object.     The  cage  is  then  hoisted  up  again  from  below 
for  a  fresh  load,  and,  if  required,  a  man  can  be  raised  in  it.     If  it  is  desired  to  lower  the 
cage  very  rapidly,  the  lowering  rope  is  slippetl  out  of  the  brake-hook,  and  the  descent 
with  several  persons  can  l)e  effectecl  in  very  much  less  time  and  with  equal  safety.  Hicks's 
escape  can  be  used  not  only  from  a  window,  but  from  a  roof. 

A  fire  escape  of  improved  construction,  the  ladders  being  higher  and  the  circumference 
of  the  wheels  greater  than  those  previously  in  use,  has  been  at  work  in  Lond.  It  was 
built  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  of  Dublin  ;  Irish  oak  being  employed  in  its  manufacture. 

Messrs.  Kitson  &  Naylor,  of  Halifax,  Yorks,  invented  and  patented  a  new,  novel,  and 
what  seems  to  be  an  effective  F.  escape  The  escape  is  on  the  telescope  principle,  and 
varies  in  length  from  15  to  35  ft.,  having  two  slides.  It  is  tubular  in  form,  the  interior 
varying  in  width  from  2  ft  to  2  ft.  8  in.,  the  joints  or  slides  being  so  bevilled  that  no  shock 
can  possibly  be  felt  by  those  who  are  being  let  down.  The  tube  is  constructed  of 
galvanized  iron,  there  being  nothing  about  it  that  can  possibly  catch  fire.  At  the  top  is 
a  grapnel  to  hook  on  to  a  window  ledge  or  other  projection  of  a  building,  and  which  also 
forms  a  gangway  or  ladder  with  which  to  reach  the  tube,  around  the  top  of  which  is  a 
handrail  for  the  protection  of  people  until  they  are  taken  inside  the  tube.  The  mode  of 
lowering  people  down  is  novel :  an  endless  chain  passes  down  inside  the  tube,  revolving 
round  cogged  pulleys,  to  the  shaft  of  which  is  attached  a  powerful  brake  wiUi  lever,  so 
that  the  action  of  the  chain  can  be  stopped  at  any  position.  Every  5  ft.  along  this  chain 
are  wire  gratings,  upon  which  the  persons  to  be  rescued  take  up  their  positions,  and  are 
thus  let  down  in  separate  compartments,  by  which  means  10  persons  can  l)e  passing  down 
the  tul)e  at  the  same  time,  or  even  20  on  a  pinch,  by  placing  two  in  each  compartment, 
which,  in  the  case  of  children,  could  easily  l)e  clone.  Another  great  advantage  of  the 
escape  is,  that  by  reversing  the  machinery,  a  man  can  be  pushed  up  to  the  top  of  the 
building.  I'his  is  a  useful  feature,  because  in  many  cases  the  services  of  an  experienced 
fireman  at  the  top  would  be  almost  invaluable  in  preventing  unnecessary  rustling  and 
guiding  people  to  their  places.  The  escape  will  stand  on  a  platform  about  4  ft.  high, 
having  steps  on  each  side,  and  be  moved  on  two  wheels.  The  handle  by  which  it  is 
drawn  along  can  be  closed  in  right  under  the  machine,  and  the  tube,  after  being  elevated 
to  the  required  altitude  and  angle,  is  supported  by  two  legs,  which  slide  into  each  other 
and  fix  firm  at  any  point.  The  machine  is  very  ingeniously  contrived,  and  worthy  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  these  matters.  When  not  in  use,  it  takes  up  a  space  of  about 
one -third  of  its  total  length,  and  can  therefore  be  stowed  away  in  a  convenient  compass. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

At  the  close  of  1874  the  number  of  F.  escapes  in  the  metropolis  was  129. 

In  the  U.  S.  during  this  year  various  practical  improvements  were  announced.  There 
the  F.  escapes  are  all  combined  with  F.  extinguishing  apparatus. 

1875. — The  Jenks- Richard's  Fireman's  Escape  is  announced  from  the  U.  S.    We 
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learn  the  following  details: — "Its  leading  characteristic  is  that  of  a  wire  ladder,  with 
wrought-iron  cross-bars,  wound  upon  a  reel  overhanging  the  building,  on  a  line  with,  and 
concealed  by  the  cornice,  and  which  maybe  lowered  at  the  very  moment  an  alarm  is  given. 
The  reel  is  fastened  to  a  strong  iron  frame  work  extending  some  distance  back  upon  the 
roof,  and  its  motion  is  so  perfectly  regulated  by  a  simple  governor,  that  the  ladder  will 
not  descend  with  a  rush,  but  only  at  a  given  rate  of  speed."  **  It  affords  an  instantaneous 
and  always  available  means  for  the  fire  department  to  reach  the  upper  stories  and  roofs  of 
buildings  from  the  outside,  and  a  complete  and  efficient  instrument  for  raising  hose  to 
any  desired  floor  or  roof  in  less  than  half  a  minute ;  and  they  regard  it  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  for  extinguishing  fires  in  individual  buildings,  and  for  fighting  fires  in  the  case 
of  general  or  extensive  conflagrations." 

As  a  means  of  saving  life,  when  firemen  or  occupants  of  buildings  may  be  unable  to 
descend  interior  stairs,  this  invention  is  considered  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  hose  is  hoisted  to  the  roof  or  upper  floors  as  desired  by  horse- 
power, the  hoisting  tackle  being  so  arranged  that  one  end  of  a  wire  rope  which  passes 
over  a  pulley  at  the  roof  is  fastened  to  the  hose,  while  the  other  is  attached  to  the  cart, 
and  while  the  horses  walk  away  from  the  burning  building,  the  hose  ascends  to  the  roof 
as  it  is  unwound  from  the  reel.  This  arrangement  saves  the  firemen  an  immense  amount 
of  very  fatiguing  labour  in  lugging  hose  up  tortuous  stairways,  and  leaves  them  fresh  for 
work  when  their  services  are  most  needed.  The  ladder  also  affords  them  a  ready  means 
of  access  to  the  roof,  and  remains  a  sure  avenue  of  escape  as  long  as  the  wall  to  which  it 
is  attached  stands.  Another  advantage  afforded  is,  that  it  saves  dragging  hose  over  sharp 
cornices,  which  is  both  a  slow  and  very  fatiguing  operation  for  firemen,  and  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  hose  itself. 

Of  this  class  of  brigade  machines  the  Skinner  Hook  and  Ladder  Truck  and  F.  Escape 
combined  appears  to  us  to  offer  advantages  of  a  very  superior  character.  For  many  of 
the  European  cities  its  services  would  be  invaluable.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  machine 
without  a  drawing  of  it  to  aid.  It  consists  of  a  hook  and  ladder  truck,  with  F.  escape 
attached,  and  carries  long  self-supporting  ladders  from  60  to  90  ft.  for  saving  life  from 
burning  buildings,  and  also  for  elevating  the  hose,  so  that  the  firemen  may  play  direct  on 
the  fire,  and  to  place  the  ladder  far  enough  from  the  building  so  that  the  pipemen  will  not 
be  exposed  to  the  intensity  of  the  flames  and  smoke,  and  the  danger  of  falling  walls. 
This  truck  also  carries  the  full  set  of  ladders  and  other  equipments  of  the  ordinary  truck. 
The  main  ladder  forms  the  body  of  the  truck,  and  is  attached  to  the  fifth  wheel  on  hind 

?art  of  the  truck,  the  shorter  ladders  being  carried  on  the  top  of  the  main  ladder.  If  the 
'.  escape  ladder  is  required  to  be  used  immediately  on  the  arrival  at  a  fire,  the  raising  of 
it  will  unship  the  shorter  ladders  and  cause  them  to  roll  off"  out  of  the  way.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  machine  is  simple :  the  turning  of  a  crank  by  two  men  will  raise  the  ladder  in 
less  than  two  minutes  to  any  height  or  any  angle  required.  The  truck  can  be  run  with 
the  ladder  in  nearly  an  upright  position,  enabling  the  firemen  to  move  it  about  quickly, 
without  lowering  it ;  or  it  can  be  placed  to  any  window  of  a  house,  entirely  overcoming 
the  formidable  obstructions  caused  by  awning  frames,  telegraph  wires,  trees,  etc. 

Mr.  James  A.  Neville,  a  Port  Huron  inventor,  is  reported  to  be  at  work  on  a  windlass 
and  an  extension  F.  escape  ladder,  with  which  he  **  proposes  to  shoot  20  firemen  60  feet 
into  the  air  by  the  strength  of  one  man's  arm,  within  a  minute's  time,  or  thereabouts." 

The  Hartford  Post,  U.  S.,  claims  that  a  new  elevator  and  F.  escape  invented  by  Mr. 
McClunie,  of  that  city,  is  the  best  in  the  world.  The  model  consists  of  five  separate 
stories,  each  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  balcony.  These  stories  slide  into  each  other, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  a  telescope  shuts,  the  lower  one,  and  of  course  the  largest  of 
the  set,  fitting  into  a  heavy  base,  and  the  others  shutting  down  completely  into  that — the 
whole  looking  like  a  nest  of  boxes  frequently  seen  in  the  spice  stores.  The  smaller  and 
inside  story,  which  is  the  highest  when  the  machine  is  elevated,  is  surmounted  by  a  turn- 
table, on  which  is  placed  a  metal  inclosure,  in  which  operates,  by  means  of  wheels  and 
pulleys,  a  long  narrow  sliding  box  or  gangway,  which  will  reach  from  the  escape  across 
the  broadest  side-walk,  and  into  any  window  or  door  in  the  burning  building  which  it  may 
be  desired  to  reach.  The  arrangement  for  hoisting  is  such  that  the  machine  can  be  hoisted 
fi-om  the  top  or  the  bottom  to  a  height  of  60  ft.  by  one  man  in  one  minute.— /j»rj.  Monitor, 

A  few  years  since  one  of  the  Lond.  F.  Escape  men  trained  a  favourite  dog  until  the 
animal  thoroughly  comprehended  the  duties  which  his  master  had  to  discharge,  and  the 
dangers  which  he  had  to  run.  The  noble  brute  was  never  far  from  his  master's  side 
when  on  duty  ;  and  was  not  unfrequently  the  first  to  discover  smothering  inmates  in 
burning  premises,  and  to  drag  them  to  the  windows  to  be  taken  down  the  escapes.  He 
was  finallv  run  over  and  killed  by  a  F.  escape,  which  was  regarded  as  a  calamity  in  the 
district  of  his  operations. 

1876. — Among  the  instruments  and  apparatus  to  be  exhibited  at  the  International 
Public  Health  Congress  and  Exhibition  at  Brussels  in  1876,  there  stands  in  the  first  class 
those  intended  for  **  delivery  from  fire." 
FIRE  Explosions. — A  term  employed  to  designate  explosions  resulting  from  combustion, 

as  in  a  flour-mill,  from  gas  explosions,  and  boiler  explosions.     [Explosions.] 
FIRE  Extinguishment. — Under  this  head  we  propose  to  review  in  some  detail  the  various 
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appliances,  mechanical  and  othen%'ise,  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  used  and 
suggested  in  regard  to  the  extinguishment  of  fires  ;  as  also  the  various  legal  requirements, 
and  recommendations,  in  the  same  direction.  The  reader  will  soon  discover  that  there 
exists  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  different  people,  and  in  different  countries, 
regarding  the  means  which  are  really  best ;  and  it  will  occur  to  him  that  the  differing 
circumstances  of  towns  in  regard  to  situation,  staple  trade,  general  nature  of  fires  in  the 
{XLSt,  and  various  other  peculiarities,  co  to  explain  in  some  degree  at  least  the  difiereot 
views  and  practices.  The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  added  great  point  and 
importance  to  the  subjects  here  discussed  ;  as  they  have  also  done  much  to  hasten  for- 
ward appliances  and  su^estions  of  the  utmost  value. 

The  reader  will  keep  in  view  our  art.  Fire  Annihilators  ;  and  Fire  Brigades  ; 
while  a  yet  wider  view  of  the  whole  question  will  be  taken  under  Fire  Protection*. 

The  true  key  to  Fire  Extinguishment,  whatever  the  available  appliances  may  be,  is  to 
be  discovered  in  promptness  of  action — 

A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 

Which  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

When  Rome  was  rebuilt  nearly  four  centuries  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  [b.c.  387],  every  citizen  was  required  to  keep  in  his  house  a  **  machine  for 
extinguishinfj  fire  ;"  but  what  those  machines  were  we  do  not  precisely  learn.  We  know 
that  among  the  appliances  then  existing  were  buckets,  mops,  hooks,  and  syringes ;  and  it 
has  been  deemed  reasonable  to  suppose  they  were  these  latter.  There  seems  ground  for 
believing  that  the  syringes  were  generally  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  buildings  in  which 
they  were  to  be  used.  Of  some  of  the  fire  appliances  in  use  a  few  centuries  later  we 
speak  under  Fire  Kngines. 

Pliny  the  younger,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  was  governor  of 
Bithynia,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  asking  permission  to  estab.  a  F.  brigade  of  150 
men,  into  which  he  proposed  to  admit  only  those  of  that  business  ;  and  we  find  him 
stating  that  the  town  of  Nicomedia  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  owing  to  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  people,  who  it  appears  stood  fixed  and  idle 
spectators  of  this  terrible  calamity.  "  The  truth  is,"  he  adds,  "  the  city  was  not  fiimished 
with  either  engines,  buckets,  or  any  single  instrument  proi>er  to  extinguish  fires,  which 
I  have  now,  however,  ordered  to  be  provided."     [Fire  Engines.] 

It  seems  that  besides  engines  for  throwing  water  on  fires,  the  Romans  used  sponges 
or  mops  attached  to  the  end  of  long  poles  ;  and  grapples  and  other  instruments,  by 
means  of  which  they  could  go  from  one  wall  to  another. —  Youfij^. 

Id71* — The  first  police  regulation  on  the  subject  of  fires  in  Paris  dates  from  this  year. 
It  required  each  householder  to  put  a  hogshead  of  water  at  his  door,  under  a  penalty  of 
10  sous.     (See  1524.) 

1524. — A  police  ordin.  of  this  year  required  each  inhabitant  oi  Paris  to  keep  watch 
after  9  o'clock  at  night  at  certain  places  appointed  ;  to  put  a  lantern  with  a  lighted  candle 
in  the  window  ;  and  to  provide  a  supply  of  water.     (See  1 371  and  1670.) 

1664. — In  the  rare  work  Ve  re  AletalUca  of  Rodolphus  Agricola,  pub.  this  year,  there 
is  a  drawing  showing  a  complete  set  of  Fire  Extinguishing  apparatus  at  this  period. 
There  is  a  syringe,  a  sledge  hammer,  two  fire  hooks  or  preventors,  and  three  leather 
buckets,  conveniently  arranged  against  a  wall.  The  syringe  was  made  of  brass.  [Fire 
Engines,  Hand.] 

1582. — It  is  related  that  when  Maurice,  who  put  up  the  waterworks  at  London  Bridge, 
had  in  this  year  completed  his  job,  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  after  seeing  them  work, 
were  not  a  little  astonished  to  see  the  way  in  which  he  threw  the  water.  Stow  says, 
**  And  they  saw  him  throw  the  water  over  St.  Magnus'  Steeple,  before  which  time  no  such 
thing  was  known  in  England  as  this  raising  of  water."  This  we  assume  was  accomplished 
simply  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  pumped  up  into  the  reservoirs. 

Io90. — About  this  date  hand  engines  in  the  shape  of  fire  squirts  were  introduced  into 
England.     [Fire  Engines,  Hand.] 

1633. — The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  introduction  of  manual  fire  engines  into  Lond. 
occurred  this  year.    [F.  Engines,  Manual.] 

1666. — The  Great  Fire  of  Lond.  which  occurred  this  year  was  the  means  of  drawing 
considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  fire  extinguishment.  What  immediately  resulted 
we  have  spoken  of  under  FiRE  Brigades;  some  collateral  incidents  are  referred  to 
under  Fire  Engines  ;  but  the  subject  will  be  dealt  with  more  in  detail  under  Fire 
Protection. 

Whether  explosives  had  been  previously  employed  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  spread 
of  fire,  by  the  destruction  of  adjacent  buildings,  and  thus  securing  the  isolation  of  the 
burning  district,  we  do  not  know.  But  that  gunpowder  was  so  employed  on  this  occasion 
we  do  know  as  a  matter  of  certainly.  The  London  Gazette^  "from  Monday,  September 
3,  to  Monday,  September  10,  1666,  pub,  by  authority,  gives  an  account  of  the  fire,  and 
therein  occurs  the  following  para.  : 

On  Thursday  b^  the  blessing  of  God  it  [the  fire]  was  wholly  beat  down  and  extinguished.  But  so 
as  that  evening  it  unhappily  burst  out  .i)r.-iin  afresh  at  the  Temple,  by  the  falling  of  some  sparks 
(as  is  supposed)  upon  a  pile  of  wooden  buihlinKs:  but  His  Royal  Hi((hness  [the  King]  who  watched 
there  that  i/^hole  night  in  person,  by  the  great  labours  and  diligence  used,  and  etpecially  by  appfyitt^ 
powder  to  blow  up  the  Mouses  about  it,  before  day  most  happily  mastered  it. 
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1670. — An  Ordin.  by  the  Lieutenant  of  Police  of  Paris  this  year  required  all  buckets 
and  other  vessels  for  extinguishing  fires  to  be  left  with  various  specified  local  authorities, 
for  use  by  the  members  of  an  incipient  F.  brigade  inroUed  under  the  same  Ordin. 
(See  1524  and  1722.) 

1680. — The  fire  offices  at  a  very  early  date  found  the  necessity  of  estab.  F.  brigades 
for  their  own  protection  in  regard  to  restricting  the  damages  occasioned  by  fire  by  their 
prompt  extinguishment  In  a  pamph. :  Arguments  for  htsttring  Houses  from  Fire^  pub. 
this  year — we  suspect  by  the  founders  of  the  Fhcenix  F.  (No.  i) — there  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage : 

If  the  office  could  have  supported  itself  under  those  many  losses,  when  they  ^ave  no  assistance  to 
the  extinguishing  and  preventing  of  fires,  it  mav  be  reasonably  supposed  to  subsist  under  future  casu- 
alties, when  it  is  assisted  by  the  contrivance  and  industry  of  a  company  of  men  versed  and  experienced 
in  the  extinguishing  and  preventing  of  the  fire.  What  advantage  that  may  be  is  best  guest  by 
considering  what  old  and  experienced  soldiers  are  able  to  perform  in  respect  of  a  tumult,  and  raw 
inexperienced  men. 

1707. — In  the  6th  year  of  Queen  Anne  (6  Anne  c.  58),  it  was  enacted  that  each 
parish  should  keep  a  large  engine  and  a  hand  engine,  and  a  leathern  pipe  and  socket  of 
the  same  size  as  the  plug  of  the  firecock  (of  the  water  main),  to  the  intent  that  the  socket 
may  be  put  into  the  pipe  to  convey  the  water  clear  to  the  engine  under  a  penalty  of  ;f  10. 
And  further  that  in  case  of  a  fire  the  first  person  who  arrived  with  a  parish  engine  to 
extinguish  it  was  to  be  entitled  to  3ar.  reward,  the  second  2Qf.,  and  the  third  icxr., 
provided  the  engines  were  in  good  order,  **with  a  socket  or  hose,  or  leather  pipe." 

1708. — By  7  Anne,  c.  17,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  parishes  united  after  the  Fire  of 
1666  should  be  taken  as  one  parish  for  the  purposes  of  the  last-named  Act ;  that  the 
vestries  might  order  more  than  one  large  engine  to  be  kept  by  their  parishes ;  and  that 
the  rewards  to  be  paid  to  keepers  of  F.  engines  might  be  paid  to  others  than  the  keepers 
of  parish  engines — this  l)eing  clearly  in  view  of  encouraging  the  keepers  of  the  engines  of 
the  fire  ins.  offices.  The  provisions  of  this  and  some  of  the  preceding  Acts  in  regard  to 
regulations  for  building  will  be  eiven  under  Fire  Protection. 

1715. — On  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  on  the  13th  Jan.  this  year  at  Wapping,  by  which 

150  houses  were  burnt  and  50  lives  lost,  a  merchant,  writing  from  Amsterdam,  makes 

certain  remarks  which  bear  rather  hardly  on  the  system  of  F.  extinguishment  which  then 

existed  in  the  metropolis : 

'Twas  a  terrible  calamity,  and  a  prodigious  loss ;  but  it  seems  strange  to  me  that  its  fury  could  not 
be  sooner  stopt.  The  high  wind  you  say  drove  it  on,  and  the  fuel,  which  was  the  crowded  goods  in 
the  warehouses,  made  the  flame  too  large  to  be  approached.  'Tis  true  those  were  circumstances 
administered  much  to  the  extent  of  the  csuamity,  but  perhaps  there  was  a  want  of  orderly  application 
to  the  proper' means  of  putting  an  end  to  it ;  which  I  cannot  forbear  believing  to  be  the  case,  from  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  great  confusion  and  impertinent  crowd  there  always  is  at  a  fire  in  London  : 
nobodv  governs,  nobody  will  obey,  very  few  will  work,  and  the  many,  the  very  many,  only  look  on  and 
incumber  the  ground  to  the  hindrance  of  all  that  would  work.  A  friend  of  mine,  that  lives  near 
enough  to  the  place  to  be  in  danger  of  the  fire,  tells  me  that  even  to  his  house  the  crowd  filled  up  the 
street,  and  all  the  passag^es  to  Inames  Street  {.tvhere  the  fire  broke  out)  were  at  that  time  so  filled  up 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  into  it :  judge  if  this  must  not  interrupt  all  business.  I  am  amazed 
that  the  English,  who  are  a  wise  and  thoughtful  nation,,  and  that  London,  the  most  polite  part  of 
England,  should  so  often  suffer  by  this  calamity,  without  even  entering  into  tne  proper  method  to  cure 
it.  I  dare  not  prescribe  to  you  the  methods  used  in  this  phle^atick  nation,  because  I  know  the  little 
opinion  you  have  of  us  ;  but  whether  you  ever  think  fit  to  imitate  or  not,  give  me  leave  at  least  to  tell 
you  by  what  means  we  hinder  a  fire  making  any  progress  among  us. 

The  regulations  which  he  gives  have  already  been  set  forth  in  our  art.  Amsterdam. 

The  practice  of  using  gunpowder  for  destroying  houses  as  a  means  of  limiting  the 

extent  of  conflagrations  was  probably  very  general  at  this  period.      The  poet  Gay,  m  his 

Trivia^  or  the  Art  of  Walking  the  Streets,  written  171 5,  gives  us  the  following: 

"  Hark  I  the  drum  thunders ;  far,  ye  crowds,  retire ; 
Behold  the  ready  match  is  tipt  with  fire  ;^ 
The  nitrous  store  is  laid ;  the  smutty  train 
With  running  blaze  awakes  the  barrelled  grain. 
Flames  sudden  wrap  the  walls ;  with  sullen  sound 
The  shattered  pile  suks  on  the  smoky  ground." — Book  III, 

1716.— The  importance  with  which  the  F.  offices  regarded  measures  for  F.  extinguish- 
ment may  be  seen  from  the  following  adv.  pub.  15th  Dec.  17 16: 

The  Directors  of  the  Hand- in -Hand  Office  for  houses,  and  of  the  Union  Office  for  goods,  do  give 
notice  that  in  discharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them  thcjr  think  themselves  obliged  to  prosecute  all 
such  churchwardens  and  others  concerned  as  have  not  provided  and  kept  fit  for  use  engines,  firecocks, 
plugs,  etc.^  pursuant  to  the  Acts  of  the  6th  &  7th  of  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  for  the  oetter  pre- 
venting mischiefs  happening  by  fire ;  and  will  give  all  fitting  encouragement  to  such  persons  who 
shall  mscover  any  defaulters  therein.  Thev  also  promise  a  reward  of  ^^50  to  such  who  snail  discover 
any  wilful  and  unlawful  practices  by  whicn  any  of  the  late  fires  were  occasioned,  so  as  the  person  or 
persons  offending  therein  may  be  convicted  of  the  same.  In  relation  whereto  application  may  be 
made  to  any  one  director  or  to  the  bead  clerk  of  either  of  the  said  offices.    (See  1720.) 

1718. — There  was  issued  a  printed  document :  The  Case  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  and  of  the  Parishes  within  the  Bills  of  Mart.,  with  Respect  to 
Lffivs  naio  in  Force  for  Preventing  Mischiefs  that  may  Happen  by  Fire,  This  we  shall  deal 
with  under  FrRE  Prevention,  this  date. 

1720. — The  adv.  in  17 16  had  been  productive,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  further  adv.  in 
the  Daily  Courant,  28  July  this  year,  from  the  directors  of  the  Hand-in-Hand,  whereby 
they  gave  notice  that  they  had  paid  a  reward  of  40X.  to  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  of  Blackfriars,  for 
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his  prosecution  of  the  Churchwardens  of  St.  John  Baptist,  and  St.  Antholin's,  as  defaulters 
upon  an  Act  of  Pari,  made,  etc.,  which  provides  that  in  default  of  making,  placing, 
fixing,  and  continuing  such  stop-blocks  or  firecocks  on  the  several  mains  and  pipes,  as 
also  in  default  of  having  and  keeping  in  good  repair  such  large  engine,  hand  engine, 
leather  pipe  and  socket  as  the  said  Act  requires,  etc.  "And  they  are  ready  to  give  the 
same  reward  of  40J-.  to  any  person  who  shall  convict  any  churchwardens  upon  the  said 
Act." 

1721. — Dr.  Hales  made  some  experiments  in  preventing  the  spread  of  fire,  and  aiding 
in  its  extinguishment.  His  plan  was  to  cover  the  floors  of  the  adjoining  houses  with 
earth.     (See  1748.) 

1722. — Paris  was  supplied  with  30  F.  engines,  and  a  regularly  constituted  F.  brigade. 

1748. — Dr.  Hales  proposed  to  check  the  progress  of  fire  by  covering  the  floors  of  the 
adjoining  houses  with  earth.  The  proposal  was  founded  on  an  experiment  which  he 
made  with  fir  board,  half  an  inch  thick,  part  of  which  he  covered  with  an  inch  depth  of 
damp  garden  mould,  and  then  lighted  a  fire  on  the  surface  of  the  mould  ;  though  the  fire 
was  kept  up  by  blowing,  it  was  two  hours  before  the  board  was  burnt  through,  and  the 
earth  prevented  it  from  flaming.  **  The  thicker  the  earth  is  laid  on  the  floors  the  better ;" 
but  Dr.  Hales  apprehended  that  an  inch  would  generally  be  sufticient  ;  and  he  recom- 
mended to  lay  a  deep  covering  on  the  stairs,  because  the  fire  commonly  ascends  by  them 
with  the  greatest  velocity. — Pkil,  Tratts.  for  174&. 

1772. — There  was  enacted  the  12  Geo.  HI.  c.  73,  which  purported  to  be  a  Consolida- 
tion Act,  and  re-enacted  many  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Acts  already  recited  ; 
but  it  was  itself  repealed  2  years  later  by  the  14  Geo.  HI.  c.  78.  This  Act  contained 
some  stringent  provisions  regarding  fires  in  chimneys.     [Fire  Protection.] 

1774. — By  the  consolidating  Act  14  Geo.  HI.  c.  78  it  was  enacted  that :  It  should  and 
might  be  lawful  to  and  for  the  churchwardens  of  every  parish  and  to  and  for  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  of  every  precinct  or  place,  not  having  any  churchwarden  within  the  limits 
aforesaid,  and  they  were  respectively  required  from  time  to  time  for  ever  to  make,  place, 
and  fix,  at  the  charge  of  such  respective  parish,  precinct,  or  place,  upon  the  mains  and 
pipes  of  any  waterworks  whatsoever  withm  the  limits  aforesaid,  such  and  so  many  stop- 
blocks  of  wood,  with  a  wood  plug,  of  such  and  so  many  firecocks,  to  go  into  each  mam 
or  pipe,  and  to  be  placed  at  such  distances  in  each  and  every  street  or  place  as  such 
churchwardens  or  overseers  of  the  poor  respectively  for  the  time  being  should  direct 
Also  that  every  parish  within  the  limits  aforesaid  [metropolitan  district]  should  from  time 
to  time  and  at  all  times,  after  the  24th  June,  1774,  have  and  keep  in  good  order  and  repair, 
and  in  some  known  and  public  place  within  each  parish,  a  large  engine,  and  also  a  hand 
engine,  to  throw  up  water  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  ;  and  also  should  provide,  keep, 
and  maintain  one  leather  pipe  at  least,  with  a  socket  of  the  same  size  as  the  plug  or  fire- 
cock, and  a  stand-cock  or  suction-pipe,  to  the  intent  the  socket  might  be  put  into  the  pipe 
to  convey  the  water,  without  loss,  and  without  the  help  of  buckets,  into  the  engine ;  and 
should  also  have  and  keep  in  some  known  and  public  place  within  each  parish  three  or 
more  proper  ladders  of  one,  two,  and  three  story  high,  for  assisting  persons  in  houses  on 
fire  to  escape  therefrom ;  and  in  default  of  making,  placing,  fixing,  and  continuing  such 
stop-blocks  or  firecocks  in  the  several  mains  and  pipes,  as  also  in  default  of  having  and 
keeping  in  good  repair  such  large  engine,  hand  engine,  anrl  leathern  pipe  or  pipes,  socket 
and  stand-cock,  and  suction-pipe,  and  such  ladders  as  aforesaid,  every  churchwarden  of 
such  parish,  and  every  overseer  of  any  such  precinct  or  place  not  having  a  churchwarden, 
making  default  in  all  or  any  of  the  premises,  and  being  convicted  thereof  before  two  of 
His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  said  City  of  London,  or  for  the  counties  of 
Middlesex  or  Surrey,  or  liberty  where  the  same  might  happen  (as  the  case  might  be), 
should  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  jC  10.  Also  (sec.  85)  that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  any 
fire  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  all  constables  and  beadles  upon  notice  thereof  shall  imme- 
diately repair  to  the  place  where  the  said  fire  shall  happen,  with  their  staves  and  other 
badges  of  their  authority,  and  shall  be  aiding  and  assisting  as  well  in  extinguishing  the 
said  fire,  and  causing  people  to  work  at  the  engines,  and  also  in  preventing  goods  being 
stolen ;  and  shall  seize  and  apprehend  all  ill-disposed  persons  that  they  shall  find  stealing 
or  pilfering  from  the  inhabitants ;  as  also  that  the  said  constables  and  beadles  shall  give 
their  utmost  assistance  to  help  the  inhabitants  to  recover  their  goods. 

X784. — The  following  device  for  F.  extinguishment  appeared  in  the  Annual  Register 
for  this  year  ;  name  of  proposer  not  stated  : 

From  a  platform  rises  an  upright  pole  or  mast  of  such  height  as  may  be  judged  necessary.  Up  this 
pole  or  mast  slides  a  gaft,  and  afong  the  upright  pole  and  gaft  the  leathern  hose  of  the  engine  is 
conveyed ;  at  the  extremity  of  the  gaft  the  branch  of  the  engine  projects ;  towards  this  extremity  it 
fixed  an  iron  frame,  whence  hang  two  chains,  and  from  them  ropes  serving  to  give  a  horizontal 
direction  to  the  branch ;  whilst  other  ropes  running  through  proper  pullies  and  being  thus  conveyed 
down  the  mast  serve  also  to  communicate  a  vertical  motion  to  it.  By  this  means  the  branch  or  nose 
pipe  of  the  engine  is  conveyed  into  the  window  of  any  room  where  the  fire  more  immediately  rages, 
and  the  effect  of  the  water  discharged  therefi-om  applied  in  t^e  most  efficacious  manner  to  the 
extinguishing  it. 

1791. — A  sheet  of  instructions  was  issued  for  the  engineers  and  firemen  employed  on 
the  fire-watch  in  the  City.    They  were  of  a  most  clear  and  explicit  character,  but  are  too 
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lengthy  to  repeat.  Each  man  was  to  be  present  at  his  station  by  8  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  to  remain  on  duty  till  6  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

1794. — The  experiments  of  Van  Aken,  which  we  have  referred  to  under  Fire 
Annihilators,  led  after  they  were  pub.  to  the  making  of  some  counter-experiments, 
this  year.  Dr.  Van  Marum  tried  a  series  of  experiments,  using  in  some  of  them  plain 
water  only,  and  found  he  could  always  extinguish  a  fire  "more  quickly"  than  by  the 
mixture  described  by  Van  Aken.  In  a  letter  to  M.  BerthoUet,  he  remarks  that  he  found 
a  *'  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  water,  if  judiciously  directed,  would  extinguish  a 
very  violent  Hre.''  He  relates  that  he  succeeded  in  extinguishing  a  fire  in  two  casks, 
covered  with  pitch,  the  heads  of  which  had  been  taken  out,  and  when  fully  ignited,  wiih 
only  four  ounca  of  water  I  He  also  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  to  ex- 
tinguish a  violent  nre  with  a  smidl  quantity  of  water,  the  water  must  be  thrown  on  that  part 
where  the  fire  is  strongest,  so  that  the  quantity  of  steam  produced,  which  suppresses  the 
flame,  may  be  the  greatest  possible ;  that  the  water  be  continued  to  be  thrown  on  the 
neighbouring  inflamed  part  as  soon  as  the  fire  has  ceased  in  that  in  which  the  operation 
was  b^;un,  and  that  all  the  burning  parts  be  visited  in  this  way  as  quickly  as  possible. 
In  operations  of  this  sort,  he  said,  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  throwing  the  water 
in  such  a  way  that  the  entire  surface  of  the  burning  part  shall  be  wetted  and  extinguished, 
and  that  in  such  a  way  that  an  extinguished  part  shall  never  be  left  between  two  others 
which  are  in  flames ;  and  no  more  water  must  be  thrown  on  the  burning  part  than  is 
needful  to  wet  the  surface. 

These  experiments  were  useful  in  their  way,  but  they  bear  really  very  little  analogy  to 
fires  in  actual  practice.     (See  1797.) 

1797. — Brigadier  Gen.  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  being  then  Inspector-Gen.  of  Naval 
Works,  addressed  to  the  Admiralty,  under  date  the  13th  Feb.,  the  ''outline  of  a  proposal 
of  a  new  mode  of  supplying  water  to  His  Majesty's  fleet,  as  well  as  to  the  several  naval 
estab.  at  Portsmouth  and  elsewhere.''  The  proposal  included  F.  extinguishing  works, 
and  contained  the  following  passages : 

Considering  the  immense  losses  which  have  been  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  devastation  of 
repeatCNd  fires  in  H.M.'s  Dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  high  importance  therefrom  arising  of  some 
more  effectual  means  of  securing  the  stores  and  buildings  from  such  accidents  in  future ;  considering 
also  how  very  ineffectual  to  the  suppressing  fire  which  has  already  taken  place  among  the  in- 
flammable stores  in  a  dockyard  any  quantity  of  water  must  be  that  can,  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  and 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  be  thrown  by  means  of  any  of  the  engines  used  on  such 
occasions,  it  appears  highly  expedient  that  when  any  steps  are  taken  to  procure  an  ample  supply 
of  water  for  other  purposes,  so  to  manage  that  supply  that  it  shall  at  the  same  time  afford  the  ocst 
possible  security  against  the  ravages  of  nre. 

With  this  view  I  would  propose  that  tanks  or  reservoirs  be  formed  on  the  tops  of  some  of  the  highest 
buildings  in  the  dockyard  which  are  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose ;  that  pipes  of  a  large  diameter 
be  laid  from  these  reservoirs  to  all  parts  of  the  dockyard  where  buildines  of  importance  are  situated, 
or  where  ships  can  lie,  the  situation  of  the  reservoirs  being  sufficiently  elevated  to  force  the  water 
through  these  pipes  to  the  greatest  height  required  without  any  other  assistance  from  engines  or 
manual  exertions.  These  pipes,  being  buried  for  their  security  a  or  3  ft.  under  ground,  should  have 
branches  rising  from  them  wherever  they  should  be  thought  necessary,  and  which  branches  should  be 
prepared  for  the  ready  affixture  of  a  hose,  like  that  of  an  engine  hose,  only  lareer. 

In  case  of  fire,  or  on  the  want  of  water  for  any  other  purpose  at  any  particular  spot,  all  that  would 
then  be  to  be  done  would  be  to  fix  one  of  the  hose  prepared  for  this  purpose  to  the  branch  nearest  the 
spot  in  question,  and  to  turn  the  cock,  whereby  a  quantity  of  water  far  beyond  what  is  ever  thrown 
by  an  engine  would  be  made  to  issue  from  the  hose,  and  with  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  rise  to  a 
height  greater  than  Uiat  of  any  ship  afloat,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  upper  floor  of  any  building  in  the 
yard.    .    . 

This  year  also  Dr.  Van  Marum  tried  some  further  experiments.  He  prepared  a 
building  of  dry  wood  24  ft.  in  length,  23  ft.  in  width,  and  14  ft.  in  height,  with  two  doors 
on  one  side,  and  two  windows  on  the  other.  The  inside  of  the  building  was  thickly 
coated  with  pitch,  and  covered  with  twisted  straw,  wood  shavings,  and  cotton  soaked  in 
turpentine.  He  stated  "  that  very  soon  after  lighting  it,  the  flames,  being  rendered  more 
brisk  by  the  wind,  were  everywhere  so  violent  that  it  was  considered  by  my  assistants  as 
impossible  to  extinguish  them.  I  succeeded,  however,  after  the  method  above  directed, 
in  little  more  than  four  minutes,  and  with  five  buckets  of  water,  a  part  of  which  was 
wasted  by  the  negligence  of  my  assistants."  The  experiment  was  repeated  in  the  same 
month,  and  the  fire  extinguished  in  three  minutes,  with  less  than  five  gallons  of  water. 

1798. — Herr  Von  Zach,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  pub.  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  Van  Marum  in  a  German  periodical.  Racks  Anzeijer^  No.  1 19,  for  August 
this  year. 

1809. 
the  following 

to  render ,  „  „  ^ 

been  appointed,  and  is  maintained  at  a  large  expense,  to  add  still  mrther  to  the  public 
security.  The  men  are  distinguished  by  an  uniform  of  dark  green  with  scarlet  facings  ; 
and  by  a  silver  badge,  beanng  a  figure  of  St,  George  overcoming  the  Dragon^  as  the 
emblem  of  the  Co.'^  The  " Fire "  Dragon  finally  overcame  St  George!  The  Co. 
retired  from  this  branch  of  its  bus.  in  1827.     [Firr  Brigades.] 

1812. — Sir  Wm.  Congreve  obtained  a  patent  for  improvements  affording  security 
against  fire,  which  consisted  in  arranging  water-pipes  in  buildings,  so  that,  by  turning  a 
cock,  all  or  any  portion  of  the  buildmg  would  be  deluged  with  water.   This  system  has 
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since  been  largely  applied  both  in  this  country  and  in  the  U.  S.,  where  these  appliances 
are  designated  "  Sprinklers.'*  The  workshops  of  the  South-Westem  Railway  at  Nine 
Elms  were  fitted  with  this  appliance  at  a  later  date.  The  contrivance  has  since  been  made 
automatic.     (See  1864-5.) 

1820. — It  was  proposed  by  an  energetic  promoter  during  this  year  to  supply  every 
house  in  Lond.  with  a  machine  on  wheels  containing  10  gallons  of  water. 

1828. — During  this  year  Salt  was  suggested  as  a  ready  and  superior  means  of  extin- 
guishing fires  ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  reservoirs  should  be  kept  at  various  suitable  places. 

1830.— It  is  an  event  in  the  history  of  F.  Extinguishment  that  the  first  ^/^m  F.  engme 
ever  made,  and  this  only  in  the  preceiiing  year,  was  brought  into  play  at  the  fire  which 
occurred  at  the  Argyle  Rooms  on  the  5th  of  Feb.  this  year,  and  which  might  have  proved 
far  more  serious  but  for  the  presence  of  this  new  invention ;  for  all  the  ordinary  F.  engines 
became  frozen  and  disabled  very  early  in  the  progress  of  the  fire.    [F.  Engines,  Steam.] 

Mr.  James  Braidwood,  then  Master  of  the  Edinburgh  F.  Engines,  pub.  a  work :  On  the 
CoHstruction  of  F,  Engines  and  Apparatus^  tfu  Training  of  Firenun^  and  the  Method  of 
Ptvceeding  in  Cases  of  Fire,  After  giving  much  information  which  we  have  already 
noted  under  Fire  Brigades,  and  other  heads,  he  proceeds  to  notice  various  contrivances 
by  which  either  the  director  of  the  branch,  or  the  branch  itself,  might  be  elevated  to  the 
level  of  the  second  or  third  story  windows.  He  says:  **  Before  describing  these,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  state,  however,  that,  although  these  inventions  may  be  exceedingly  in- 
genious, their  claims  to  be  considered  useful  appear  to  me  to  rest  on  a  principle  entirely 
wrong.  I  mean  that  of  throwing  water  on  the  fire  from  the  outside  of  the  building  ;  but 
as  these  machines  have  attracted  considerable  attention,  I  deem  it  right  to  mention  them." 
He  then  describes  the  several  contrivances.  The  first,  invented  by  a  tradesman  at  Lcith, 
consisted  of  three  ladders,  each  25  ft.  long,  attached  at  their  tops  to  a  sort  of  pulpit. 
When  the  ladders  were  properly  pkced,  a  sort  of  triangular  stand  was  formed,  with  the 
pulpit  at  the  top,  to  which  access  could  be  obtained  by  cither  of  the  ladders  forming  the 
stand.  The  next  was  an  invention  by  Mr.  Shiels,  a  confectioner  in  Edinburgh,  and  was 
a  triangular  stand  40  ft.  high,  upon  which  the  branch  and  hose  could  be  elevated,  and 
played  into  the  windows.  The  third,  by  Mr.  Brown,  an  architect  in  Edinburgh,  was 
very  much  like  the  second,  but  with  some  improvement.  After  his  description,  which  is 
minute,  and  illustrated,  he  says : 

Independcntl]|r  altogether  of  a  mistaken  principle  of  nsefiilness,  one  ininperable  objection  to  all 
these  machines  is  the  difficulty  of  conveying  them  with  the  necessary  celerity,  and  the  impossibility  of 
packing  them  on  the  engine  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  be  worked  without  their  being  taken  off;  as 
It  seems  to  me  that  every  description  of  apparatus  which  cannot  be  convejrcd  along  with  the  engine  is 
likely  to  be  left  behind  when  most  wanted.  It  is  notorious  that  parish  fire  ladders  axe  for  this  reason 
seldom  or  never  made  use  of. 

Turning  to  his  own  view  of  the  more  efficient  mode  of  extinguishment,  he  says : 

Many  people  object  to  going^  inside  a  building  on  fire  on  account  of  the  danger.  It  ought  never  to 
be  forgotten  that  the  danger  increases  with  the  delay ;  and  that,  although  at  first  there  may  be  no 
danger,  if  the  opportunity  is  not  promptly  seized^  it  may  become  very  considerable.  In  Edinburgh, 
where  the  invanablo  practice  is  to  enter  the  building  on  fire  at  all  hazards,  there  has.  during  the  last 
four  years,  been  but  one  serious  accident  in  consequence :  this  was  occasioned  by  the  tailing  of  a  stone 
stair,  by  which  one  of  the  men  had  two  or  three  of  his  ribs  broken.  Several  of  the  men  have  at 
different  times  fainted  or  become  stupefied  from  the  want  of  fresh  air ;  but  as  no  one  is  ever  allowed 
to  enter  singly,  they  have  been  in  all  cases  immediatel;^  obscr\'ed  by  their  comrades,  and  relieved. 

Another  objection  has  been  raised  in  the  alleged  difficulty  of  persuading  men  to  risk  their  lix-es  in 
this  manner  for  the  small  consideration  which  is  allowed  them,  llie  truth  is,  that  any  persuasions  I 
have  had  occasion  to  use  have  generally  been  on  the  other  side.  ...  I  do  not  recollect  a  single 
instance  during  the  last  four  vears  of  tnc  firemen  being  obliged  to  retreat  after  Pia\'ing  once  gained  a 
position  inside,  llicy  generally,  for  a  few  minutes  after  having  first  entered,  withdraw  for  a  little  on 
account  of  the  steam,  but  seldom  longer  than  throe  or  four  minutes. 

He  then  offers  the  following  more  general  observations,  which  we  present  in  a  con' 
densed  form :  It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  the  whole  force  brought  together 
for  the  extinguishing  of  a  fire  oueht  to  be  under  the  direction  and  control  of  one  indi- 
vidual. By  this  means  all  quarrelling  among  the  firemen  about  the  supply  of  water,  the 
interest  of  particular  ins.  cos.,  and  other  matters  of  detail,  b  avoided.  By  having  the 
whole  force  under  the  control  of  one  person,  he  is  enabled  to  form  one  general  plan  of 
operations,  to  which  the  whole  body  is  subservient.  He  considers  a  svstem  of  F.  extin- 
guishment might  be  introduced  "suitable  to  the  nation  and  the  age  m  which  we  live." 
Instead  of  hearing  of  the  "  dreadful  losses  by  fire,"  and  the  "great  exertions"  made  to 
extinguish  it,  all  the  notice  would  be,  such  a  place  took  fire,  the  engines  arrived,  and  it 
was  extinguished.  **  It  would  be  useless  in  me  to  enter  into  the  detaus  of  a  plan  which  I 
have  little  hope  of  ever  seeing  realized."  He  did,  however,  very  shortly  after,  find 
himself,  as  the  Director  of  the  London  Fire  Engine  Estab.,  in  a  position  to  organize  a 
fairly  efficient  scheme  for  F.  extinguishment  in  the  metropolis. 

His  idea  at  the  time  he  wrote  was  to  have  a  number  of  the  several  parts  of  F.  engines 

of  agreed  size  always  in  stock  on  the  plan  already  described  under  Fire  Engines, 

Manual  ;  but  he  went  further  : 

It  could  be  provided  that  firemen  might  be  enlisted  for  a  term  of  ]rcars.  When  enlisted,  th^  would 
be  sent  to  the  dcpAt  at  head  quarters,  drilled  to  the  use  of  the  cnghnes,  and  fully  instructed  in 
separating  and  cleaning  the  different  parts.  Here  also  they  could  be  practised  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  generally  instructed  in  everything  tending  to  promote  their  usefulness  as  firemen,    lliey  could 
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thus  be  sent  off  to  some  large  towns,  and  after  having  seen  a  little  active  service,  distributed  over  the 
country  in  such  parties,  as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  places  they  were  intended  to  protect. 

The  practice  of  keeping  F.  engines  at  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats,  and  large  manufactories  in 
the  country,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  more  would  supply  themselves 
in  this  way  if  they  knew  where  to  apply  for  information  in  such  matters ;  but  the  g^eat  fault  lies  in 
the  want  of  persons  of  skill  and  experience  to  work  them  when  lire  occurs.  In  the  way  I  have 
mentioned,  proprietors  and  others  could  have  one  or  more  of  their  workmen  instructed  in  the  necessary 
piece  of  duty ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  gentlemen  would  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of 
mstructing  some  of  their  servants. 

It  will  be  observed,  I  do  not  propose  that  the  firemen  who  are  enlisted,  drilled,  and  instructed  in 
the  business,  should  be  sent  to  the  different  stations  in  sufficient  numbers  to  work  the  engines ;  this 
part  of  the  work  can  be  performed  by  any  man  accustomed  to  hard  labour,  as  well  as  by  the  most 
expert  fireman,  and  the  local  authorities  could  easily  provide  men  for  this  purpose.    .    .    . 

Finally :  **  Fire  is  both  a  powerful  and  an  insidious  enemy,  and  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  attack  it  will  best  succeed  when  they  have  become  skilful  and  experienced  in  the 
use  of  their  arms." 

1832. — At  the  fire  at  Messrs.  Barclay  and  Perkins'  Brewery,  22  May,  all  the  premises 
were  destroyed  with  the  exception  of  the  malt  lofls,  which  contained  some  /'6o,ooo  value 
of  malt.  It  was  reported  that  the  beams  on  one  side  of  these  lofts  had  caught  fire ;  but 
that  Mr.  John  Braithwaite  yrith  a  gallon  of  water  under  his  arm,  and  two  pint  pots  in 
his  hands,  extinguished  these  early  flames,  and  so  kept  the  fire  in  check  until  more ' 
efficient  help  could  be  brought  At  this  fire  the  first  Steam  F.  engine  manufactured  was 
brought  into  play. 

1839. — In  the  case  of  7>i^  O'/v  Fire  Co.  v.  Cor/ies,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
N.Y.  1839,  ii  was  Af/df  as  follows  :  i.  A  loss  of  goods  insured  by  blowing  up  a  building 
with  gunpowder  by  order  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  subsequent  burning  of  the 
same,  is  a  loss  by  fire.  2.  Placing  gunpowder  in  a  building,  for  the  purpose  of  imme- 
diately blowing  it  up,  is  not  a  '* storing"  of  gunpowder  within  the  pronibition  of  the 
pol.  3.  A  destruction  of  a  building  by  x>rder  of  the  municipal  authorities  to  arrest  a 
conflagration  is  not  a  loss  by  *'usur]^  power"  within  the  meaning  of  the  pol.,  even 
if  illegally  directed. 

1841. — At  a  serious  fire  which  occurred  at  the  Tower  of  London  this  year,  it  was 
found  that  the  whole  of  the  F.  engines  and  extinguishing  apparatus  there,  and  which 
belonged  to  the  Imperial  Government,  were  in  the  most  wretched  condition. 

1844. — On  the  31st  January  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  height  that  a  jet 
of  water  would  rise  from  the  mains  and  services  belonging  to  the  Southwark  Water  Co. 
under  a  fixed  pressure  of  120  ft.  The  first  trial  was  made  in  Union  St.,  between  High 
St.  and  Gravel  Lane,  Boro,  over  an  extent  of  800  yards  of  7-in.  main,  and  through  the 
F.  Brigade  stand-pipe,  hose,  and  jets.  This  7-in.  main  is  connected  to  the  9-in.  main  in 
the  High  St.,  Boro,  which,  after  a  run  of  500  yards,  is  joined  to  200  yards  of  12-in. 
main,  and  then  continued  by  550  yards  of  15-in.  main  to  the  great  main  leading  from  the 
Co.  's  works  at  Battersea,  making  a  total  distance  of  5500  yards  from  the  place  where  the 
experiment  was  made.  One  2^ -in.  stand-pipe  with  40  ft.  of  hose  and  J^-in.  jet,  rose 
50  ft. ;  three  similar  stand-pipes  with  same  length  of  hose  and  size  of  jet,  rose  40  ft. ;  six 
do. ,  27  fl.  Then  all  the  fireplugs  in  the  mains  were  closed  except  the  first,  and  one 
2^-in.  stand-pipe  with  160  ft.  of  hose  and  a  ^-in.  jet.  rose  40  ft.  The  quantity  of  water 
delivered  from  the  same  main  through  one  stand-pipe  and  different  lengths  of  hose  was 
as  follows,  viz. :  One  2>^-in.  stand-pipe  with  40  ft.  of  hose  and  Ji-in  jet,  delivered  96  gals, 
in  59  seconds;  one  similar  stand-pipe  with  160  ft.  of  hose  and  ^-in.  iet,  delivered  116 
gals,  in  70  seconds ;  while  one  similar  stand-pipe  with  40  ft.  hose  and  .^-in.  jet,  delivered 
118  gals,  in  27  seconds. 

A  second  trial  was  made  in  Tooley  St.  off  a  9-in.  main  1400  yards  in  length,  connected 
to  1000  yards  of  15-in.,  and  6650  yards  from  the  works,  when  one  2>i-in.  stand-pipe 
with  40  ft.  of  hose  and  ^-in.  jet,  rose  60  ft.;  two  similar  stand-pipes,  etc.,  did  not  maxe 
any  perceptible  difference ;  while  with  six  similar  stand-pipes,  etc.,  the  height  obtained 
was  only  40  ft.  The  quantity  of  water  delivered  from  the  same  main  through  one  2^-in. 
stand-pipe  with  40  ft  of  hose  and  ^-in.  jet  was  114  gals,  in  64  seconds;  through  six  da, 
112  gals.  [?  each]  in  78  seconds. 

Further  trials  from  smaller  service-pipes  were  made  in  the  same  locality,  with  a  less 
rise  of  water. 

The  following  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Bradley,  who  had  then  been  three  years 
Superintendent  of  the  Fire  Police  at  Preston^  and  who  had  been  previously  for  fifteen  years 
in  the  Manchester  F.  Brigade,  regarding  his  experience  of  the  application  of  a  constant 
water  supply  at  high  pressure  to  the  prevention  and  extinguishment  of  fires  at  Preston. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  fires  lately? — A,  There  was  one  in  a  cotton  warehouse  about 
two  weeks  since.  The  fire  was  put  out  with  the  hose  without  the  engine.  The  hose  b 
on  a  reel  on  the  engine,  but  we  much  prefer  to  use  the  hose  alone.  We  unwind  it,  screw 
it  on  to  the  plug,  and  use  it  instead  of  the  engine.  For  the  last  two  years  we  have  never 
used  the  engine.  The  hose  is  more  effectual  and  more  rapid  in  its  operation.  The  water 
by  the  hose  can  be  thrown  over  the  highest  building. 

Q.  Why  do  you  prefer  the  hose  to  the  engine  ? — A,  Because  it  is  much  more  handy, 
can  be  easier  taken  into  any  part  of  the  building,  and  requires  much  fewer  hands  to 
manage  it. 
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Q.  Do  the  factories  keep  hoses? — A.  Several  of  them  do :  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Pitt  Street, 
has  such  a  hose,  and  he  has  put  out  a  fire  at  least  once — I  think  twice — before  the  engine 
was  called. 

Q.  From  your  experience  in  the  F.  Brigade  in  Manchester,  do  you  think  that  by  means 
of  the  hose  screwed  to  the  water-plug  you  can  extinguish  fires  more  quickly  than  could 
be  done  in  Manchester  with  the  engines? — A.  In  Manchester  there  was  some  delay, 
owing  to  the  water  being  off  at  times.  Here  they  can  put  on  water  in  30  seconds  after 
reaching  the  fire,  and  the  pressure  being  stronger  at  nignt,  in  the  main,  than  in  the  day 
(owing  to  there  being  no  use  for  it  at  that  time),  I  am  sure  the  system  pursued  here  is 
more  effectual  and  rapid. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  have  a  hose- reel,  or  hoses,  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  instead  of  dragging  up  to  the  fire  a  heavy  engine  which  you  do  not  use? — A.  It 
would  be  very  much  better,  and  I  am  very  desirous  that  the  Commissioners  of  Police 
would  enable  me  to  do  so.  The  reel  must  be  on  a  spring-cart,  in  order  to  carry  the 
ladders  also.  The  ladders  are  very  useful  in  the  case  of  the  hose.  I  am  sure  if  we  had 
a  reel,  I  could  reach  a  fire  in  a  quarter  of  the  time  that  it  now  requires  with  the  engine. 

This  evidence  is  referred  to  in  the  Rep.  we  are  about  to  quote. 

1844. — The  First  Rep,  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns 
and  Populous  Districts  was  pub.  this  year.  One  of  the  points  of  inquiry  had  been  **  the 
supply  of  water  in  such  towns  and  districts,  whether  for  purposes  of  health,  or  for  the 
better  protection  of  property  from  fire."  Much  evidence  was  obtained  on  this  question 
from  practical  men.  \Ve  propose  first  to  notice  the  evidence  of  Mr.  T.  Hawkesley,  C  E., 
one  of  the  engineers  of  the  Trent  Water  Co.,  regarding  the  supply  of  water  to  Notting- 
ham. 

Q.  Would  not  this  street  watering  or  street  cleansing  apparatus  be  available  for  the 
extinction  of  fires,  and  be  easily  found  and  easily  applied  from  its  being  constantly  in 
use  ? — A.  Yes,  and  would  be  more  conveniently  and  rapidly  applied  than  any  arrange- 
ment of  fireplugs. 

Q.  Have  fires  been  frequent  at  Nottingham  ?— Very  infrequent.  There  have  been 
only  2  serious  fires  within  tne  last  10  years  ;  but  at  one  of  them,  the  fire  at  the  Exchange, 
if  the  water  had  not  been  on  at  the  time  at  high  pressure,  which  enabled  a  quick  delivery 
of  water  (at  the  estimated  rate  of  delivery  of  1200  gals  per  minute)  all  round  the  building, 
the  fire  would  in  all  prob.  have  been  as  extensive  as  the  recent  fire  at  Hamburg. 

Q.  What  is  the  height  to  which  jets  from  the  smaller  mains  of  3  in.  and  upwards  rise 
at  the  extreme  points  of  delivery? — It  will  in  general  be  about  half  the  height  due  to  the 
pressure.  On  an  average  level,  jets  of  water  are  thrown  over  3  or  4  story  houses.  On 
a  recent  occasion  water  was  thrown  from  the  J  in.  nozzle  of  a  hose-pipe  attached  to  a 
stand-pipe  fixed  in  a  2-in.  fireplug  at  the  extremity  of  a  3-in.  main,  on  to  the  roof  of  a 
4  story  house  ;  the  estimated  height  to  which  the  water  was  projected  being  48  ft.,  the 
J-in.  nozzle  delivering  about  30  gallons  a  minute.  With  proper  arrangements  the  fire- 
plug might  be  knocked  out,  and  a  hose  attached  in  two  minutes.  On  the  occurrence  of  a 
fire,  one  such  jet  at  the  least  might  be  brought  to  bear  in  two  minutes  upon  any  house 
in  which  a  fire  occurs. 

^.  In  country  towns  how  soon  on  an  average  is  a  fire  engine  brought  to  the  spot  and 
set  to  work  ? — Not  on  the  average  in  less  than  half  an  hour  certainly. 

Q.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Braidwood  that  in  Lond.  26  men  working  an  engine  of  two  7-in. 
barrels  will  throw  a  *Vi«"*^'  j^t  50  ft.  high  ;  and  the  following  is  an  account  of  some  expe- 
riments made  at  the  works  of  the  Southwark  Water  Co.  to  ascertain  tlie  capacity  of  the 
existing  works  to  afford  several  jets  for  street  cleaning  or  extinguishing  of  fires  [an  abstract 
of  these  experiments  we  have  already  given].  In  confirmation  01  these  results  it  is  stated  in 
answer  to  some  inquiries  made  at  Philadelphia^  that  *'  the  water  will  rise  from  a  hose 
attached  to  a  fireplug  in  the  street  at  the  extreme  point  of  delivery,  during  the  night,  to 
the  height  of  about  40  or  50  ft.  During  the  day,  when  the  consumption  of  water  is  very 
great,  it  will  not  rise  more  than  20  or  30  feet."  Do  these  results  correspond  with  your 
experience  and  observation  ? — Yes,  they  do.  But  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  great 
diminution  of  velocity,  and  consequently  of  elevation,  observable  in  the  least  favourable 
experiment  of  each  set,  is  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  the  great  aggregate  area  of  the 
jets  in  proportion  to  the  area  of  the  stand-pipe  and  hose. 

Q.  Although  the  height  to  which  water  will  rise  from  jets  is  in  general,  in  consequence 
of  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere,  half  of  the  height  due  to  the  pressure,  will  it  not  in 
a  hose,  or  in  a  pipe,  rise  to  the  full  level,  so  that  it  may  be  poured  out  to  extinguish  fires, 
or  used  for  any  purpose  from  the  full  height?— When  the  water  is  not  in  motion,  it  will 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  reservoir.  When  it  is  in  motion,  there  will  be  friction  in  the  main- 
pipes,  by  which  the  height  will  be  in  some  degree  diminished.  When  the  main  pipes  are 
of  considerable  size,  compared  with  the  area  of  the  jet,  this  friction  will  be  insignificant. 
The  higher  water  is  carried  in  a  pipe,  or  the  higher  the  nozzle  of  a  hose-pipe  is  carried, 
the  more  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  is  avoided.  If  a  jet  acting  under  a  pressure  of 
100  ft.  attained  an  elevation  of  50  ft.  when  discharged  from  the  level  of  the  pavement, 
then  if  the  hose-pipe  were  elevated  to  the  height  of  50  (^.,  a  jet  would  still  be  given  of 
20  or  25  ft.  high.     By  this  means  the  water  would  attain  an  elevation  of  70  or  75  ft  in 
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place  of  50 ;  hence  the  advantage  of  carrying  a  hose-pipe  up-stairs,  or  up  a  ladder,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  height  of  the  story  where  the  fire  occurs.  Another  advantage 
gained  by  carrying  up  the  hose-pipe  is  a  better  direction  of  the  jet,  and  more  certain 
application  of  the  water  than  can  be  had  from  the  ground. 

Q.  The  advice  of  Mr.  Braid  wood,  the  Director  of  the  F.  Brigade  in  Lond.,  being 
requested  as  to  the  best  mode  of  protecting  the  British  Museum  from  fire,  he  advised 
that  that  building  should  be  surrounded  with  mains  kept  constantly  filled  with  water  at 
high  pressure.  This  has  been  done.  Now,  whenever  the  system  of  constant  supply 
at  high  pressure  is  adopted,  will  not  the  same  result  as  to  increased  safety  be  produced 
in  its  degree  for  every  house  within  the  reach  of  a  hose  attached  to  a  main  ? — Certainly 
it  may,  especially  if  practised  firemen  or  policemen  be  in  readiness  to  apply  the  appa- 
ratus ;  otherwise  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  usual  want  of  presence  of  mind  on  occasion 
of  fire  may  sometimes  interfere  with  the  success  of  the  arrangement. 

Q.  The  following  evidence  has  been  given  as  to  the  experience  of  the  application  of 
the  constant  supply,  at  high  pressure,  to  the  prevention  and  extinguishing  of  fires  at 
Freston  [evidence  of  Mr.  Bradley,  already  given  in  this  art].  Do  you  conceive  that  such 
applications  of  the  system  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure  are  generallv  available  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  ;  more  particularly  in  the  provincial  towns,  where  a  regular  fire  brigade  can- 
not be  maintained,  and  in  most  cases  such  means  would,  when  unable  to  subdue  the  fire, 
serve  to  keep  it  in  check  until  the  arrival  of  the  engines  and  firemen. 

Q.  For  small  streets  they  usually  send  3  engines  ;  for  larger  streets,  such  as  Portland 
Place,  6  or  8  engines.  Now  will  not  a  3-in.  service-pipe,  or  more,  such  as  would  be  used 
in  the  smaller  streets,  afford  I  or  2  jets;  a  6  or  7- in.  main  afford,  at  150  ft.  pressure,  6  or 
8  jets  ;  and  a  9-in.  main  at  such  pressure  afford  many  jets? — A,  Yes;  a  9-in.  main  would 
afford  more  jets  than  could  perhaps  be  brought  to  bear  on  any  ordinary  fire,  and  might 
be  expected  to  deliver  water  tnrough  nozzles  of  I -in.  diameter  to  a  height  of  80  ft.,  espe- 
cially if  the  plug-branches  were  of  proportionate  diameter. 

Q^  What  would  in  general  be  the  expense  of  inserting  a  fireplug  in  a  3-in.  service-pipe, 
or  in  the  lai^er  mains  ?—^.  In  a  small  service-pipe  the  expense  might  be  about  2Qr.  The 
expense  would  vary  with  circumstances;  but  I  conceive  that  sufficient  plugs  might  in 
general  be  inserted  in  most  mains  and  service-pipes  at  an  expense  of  from  2ar.  to  30;.  each. 

Q,  For  how  many  houses  would  one  plug  serve? — A,  I  think  it  would  suffice  if  they 
were  50  yards  apart,  or  I  to  7  houses  in  length  of  street.  No  house  would  then  be  nrare 
than  25  yards  from  a  fireplug.  At  an  expense  of  251.  per  fireplug,  the  first  cost  would 
be  about  is.  per  house,  in  the  case  of  a  main  laid  down  in  the  middle  of  the  street  for 
the  supply  of^both  sides.  This  at  10  p.c.  is  equal  to  a  rent-charge  of  2^^.  p.  ann.,  or 
about  one-fifth  of  a  penny  p.  week. 

Q,  Have  you  not  stand-pipes  which  afford  2  hoses  and  2  jets  to  i  plug? — A,  Yes,  we 
devised  such  a  plug  at  Nottingham,  and  I  have  since  heard  from  Mr.  Braidwood  that 
such  an  apparatus  has  long  been  in  use  in  Lond.  for  feediiig  the  F.  engines.  It  would  be 
practical  to  have  a  stand-pipe  to  supply  3  or  4  jets  at  once,  if  the  service-pipes  and  fire- 
plug apertures  were  properly  proportioned. 

Q»  It  is  stated  that  as  an  add.  means  of  securing  warehouses  or  premises  of  value,  a 
water  tank  is  sometimes  placed  at  the  top  of  the  premises,  and  a  pipe  is  carried  from 
thence  through  each  room  and  down  to  the  basement  There  is  a  plug  or  cock  opening 
from  the  pipe  into  each  room,  so  that  a  hose  may  be  at  once  attached,  and  a  jet  at 
once  brought  to  bear  upon  any  part  of  the  room  which  may  be  on  fire.  This  appears  to 
be  carrying  the  principle  of  a  constant  supply  still  closer  as  a  means  of  prevention ;  and 
instances  are  stated  to  have  occurred  recently  in  Manchester  of  fires  being  at  once  ex- 
tinguished in  buildings  so  protected,  which  would,  it -is  confidently  believed,  have  been 
certainly  destroyed,  and  property  from  ;f  50,000  to  ;f  100,000  have  been  consumed  if  it 
had  been  necessary  to  wait  the  usual  time  for  the  arrival  of  the  F.  engines  and  for  their 
getting  to  work.  Have  you  had  any  buildings  so  protected  on  the  system  of  constant 
supplv  at  high  pressure  at  Nottingham  ?^A,  Yes,  we  have  several  mills  and  factories  pro- 
tectea  at  Nottingham  by  3-in.  pipes,  which  pass  from  the  main  up  the  staircase,  with 
branches  into  each  room.  In  several  instances  a  branch  main  is  earned  into  the  premises, 
and  firecocks  are  provided  ;  a  timber  yard  and  at  least  one  chapel  Is  so  protected. 

Q.  On  the  system  of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure,  you  enable  the  parties  to  dis- 
pense with  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  tanks  on  the  roofs  ? — A.  Yes,  and  render 
It  much  more  safe.  The  tanks  might  be  soon  out  of  water,  but  the  communication  with 
the  co.'s  main  would  bring  to  bear,  if  necessary,  the  whole  contents  of  their  reservoir. 
The  private  tank  may,  besides,  be  frozen,  or  it  mav  have  been  neglected,  and  be  out  of 
order  and  empty  at  the  time  its  services  are  required.  This  was  the  case  with  much  of 
the  apparatus  kept  in  the  Tower ;  when  required  for  use  at  the  late  fire,  it  was  found  to 
be  unavailable. 

Q,  What  may  be  the  expense  of  such  a  mode  of  protecting  a  warehouse,  say  60  ft. 
high  ? — A.  It  would  be  about  ;(f  25. 

Q.  What  add.  rent  would  it  involve  for  apparatus  and  supply?— ^4.  Presuming  that 
no  add.  water  would  usually  be  consumed,  we  charge  at  Nottingham  nothing  add.  for  the 
supply  of  the  fire-pipes.  The  add.  rent  would  be  about  £2  lOtr.  to  cover  int  and  wear 
and  tear. 
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Q.  What  would  be  the  expense  of  such  an  apparatus,  with  a  water-tank  on  the  roof, 
on  the  system  of  occasional  supply? — A.  The  expense  of  such  an  apparatus  with  a 
sufficient  water-tank  would  be  about  ;^ioo. 

Q.  This  arrangement  then  brings  to  bear  on  the  premises  in  a  few  minutes  the  force  of 
several  F.  engines? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  be  a  small  warehouse,  would  it  not,  where  the  ann.  ins.  would  be  ;£^20 
[prem.]? — A.  Yes,  I  conceive  it  would. 

Q.  And  the  ins.  of  some  extends  to  ;i^6oo  p. a.  and  upwards? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Suppose  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  increased  security,  under  a  system  of  constant 
supply  at  high  pressure,  there  were  laid  down  in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  containing 
warehouses  or  valuable  property,  large  mains,  say  of  9  in.  (where  for  all  purposes  of 
ordinary  supply  small  service-pipes  would  perhaps  suffice),  mains  to  be  used  chiefly  in 
case  of  fire,  under  such  an  arrangement  as  that  round  the  British  Museum,  what  would 
be  the  expense  of  such  mains,  supposing  the  large  house  or  warehouse  to  have  a  frontage 
of  60  feet  ? — A.  The  add.  expense  of  such  a  main  over  a  3  or  4-in.  service-pipe,  including 
add.  fireplugs,  might  be  about  ;i^io,  involving  an  add.  rent  of  about  £1  to  such  ware- 
house, in  any  place  where  there  is  a  continuous  line  of  warehouses.  It  is  right  to  observe 
that  under  the  present  state  of  things,  recognized  by  the  law,  public  cos.  are  not 
authorized,  and  indeed  are  in  effect  prohibited  from  expending  such  an  amount  of  cap. 
as  would  be  requisite  and  would  be  involved  in  general  works  of  the  magnitude  pre- 
supposed by  this  question.  TAe  Ac/s  by  which  water  cos.  are  now  estab.  and  governed, 
only  authorize  them  to  expeftd  such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  contemplated  by  the  Act ;  such  for  instance  as  domestic  supplies,  supplies  for  trade 
and  manufacturing  purposes,  for  steam  engines,  public  baths,  and  other  like  purposes. 
The  supply  of  water  for  the  extinction  of  fire  is  scarcely  more  than  incidentally  alluded  to. 
The  fixing  of  fireplugs  is  usually,  but  not  in  every  instance,  imposetl  by  the  legislature ; 
and  even  in  this  case  no  compensation  is  granted  in  respect  of  the  co.'s  expenses,  nor  is 
any  return  made  for  the  supply  of  water  affi)rded.  //  is  not  therefore  the  fault  of  the 
water  cos.  if  more  effective  arrangements  are  not  made  for  the  prevention  and  extinction 
of  fire. 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  consider  the  influence  of  improved  appliances  for 
the  extinguishment  of  fires  upon  the  rates  of  ins. ;  and  also  the  influence  of  properly 
constructed  party- walls  in  cottages  in  provincial  towns  in  the  same  regard.  This  question 
is  considered  under  Fire  Ins.  Premiums. 

By  way  of  supplement  to  the  preceding,  we  add  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Corbett, 
architect  and  surveyor,  and  also  an  ins.  agent  in  Manchester,  which  contains  much  valu- 
able information : 

Q.  Have  you  also  been  a  considerable  time  on  the  Police  Commission  ? — A.  I  have 
been  about  six  years  on  the  Commission,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  I  have 
been  on  the  Fire  Committee. 

Q.  Had  you,  as  a  member  of  that  Committee,  to  consider  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
supplies  of  water  in  case  of  fire  ? — A,  That  of  course  was  one  object  of  our  attention. 

Q.  Were  you  satisfied  that  the  mode  of  supply  was  adequate  for  the  purpose  intended  ? 
— A.  Decidedly  not  I  felt  much  dissatisfied  with  the  delays  which  occurred  in  securing 
supplies  of  water  for  the  engines  on  their  arrival  ;  and  at  one  of  the  earliest  meetings  of 
the  Committee,  after  my  election,  I  proposed  that  means  should  be  taken  to  have  water 
constantly  on  in  the  mains,  but  the  proposition  was  overruled  on  account  of  the  expense. 

Q.  In  what  did  the  additional  expense  consist  ? — A.  It  was  said  that  an  additional  sum 
would  have  been  chained  by  the  water-works  to  compensate  them  for  the  water  being 
constantly  on,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  drawn  off"  by  the  consumers ;  to  meet  which 
add.  charge  there  was  no  fund  available  by  the  Committee. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  by  the  experience  of  Preston,  Ashton,  Nottingham,  and  other 
towns  in  which  water  is  constantly  on  in  the  mains  an  actual  saving  of  water  is  effected 
by  this  very  circumstance?—^.  I  was  not  then  aware  of  it,  but  since  that  time  I  have 
become  so. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Anderton,  of  Preston,  and  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
Manager  of  the  F.  Brigade  in  the  same  town,  for  extinguishing  fires,  and  also  of  Mr. 
Hawkesley,  relating  to  Nottingham,  and  the  answers  to  the  questions  received  from 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  stating  the  results  of  having  a  constant  supply  in  the  mains 
night  and  day  at  high  pressure,  to  be  applied  at  once  by  means  of  a  hose,  and  thrown 
over  the  premises  if  necessary  to  extinguish  fires  ? — A.  Yes,  I  have. 

Q. — If  such  a  system  had  been  available  since  you  have  been  a  member  of  the  Fire 
Engine  Committee,  what  amount  or  proportion  of  loss  from  fire  do  you  think  might 
have  been  saved  to  the  town? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  estimate  that  one -half  of 
the  losses  by  fire  would  have  been  saved.  I  am  not  prepared  to  estimate  that  saving 
with  great  accuracy ;  but  I  feel  very  confident  that  it  would  have  been  upwards  of 
;£'ioo,ooo  during  about  seven  years. 

Q.  Does  the  construction  of  the  warehouses  in  Manchester  TtndtT  them  peculiarly  liable 
to  destruction  by  fire  ? — A.  Very  much  so.  The  general  fashion  of  forming  warehouses 
has  been  to  build  them  with  wood  bearers  and  beams,  supported  on  cast-iron  columns, 
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brick  outside  walls  lined  with  wood,  painted  and  varnished,  with  a  well  for  hoisting 
goods  through  every  floor,  these  wells  being  formed  of  wood.  They  have  a  large  space 
for  light,  from  the  top  to  the  ground  floor,  open  through  and  serving  as  a  funnel  in  case 
of  fire;  the  counters  surrounding  the  walls  being  backed  with  varnished  wood-work, 
forming  a  supply  of  fuel,  and  the  windows  being  so  many  air-draughts  to  supply  the  air 
requisite  to  cause  the  whole  to  burn  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Q.  Then,  with  such  a  form,  it  must  be  of  the  first  importance  to  have  an  immediate 
supply  of  water. — A.  Without  an  immediate  supply  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful  fire- 
man will  in  most  instances  be  useless  in  saving  the  building  on  fire,  and  can  only  be 
directed  to  prevent  its  extension,  which  is  often  a  difficult  task,  from  the  extent  of  the 
buildings  in  fire  connexion,  and  the  narrowness  of  many  of  the  streets. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  practicable  to  build  warehouses  possessing  similar  advantages  to 
those  now  existing,  but  less  exposed  to  risk  of  destruction  by  fire? — A.  Certainly.  They 
ought  to  be  built  with  well-faced  brickwork  or  masonry,  instead  of  the  wooden  wells, 
the  walls  and  ceilings  being  also  of  brickwork  ;  care  being  taken  in  the  arrangement  for 
gas  light,  warming,  and  ventilation,  so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  of  fire  from  these  sources. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  warehouses  should  be  separated  by  party  walls ? — A.  Yes, 
certainly  so  ;  for  when  we  come  to  calculate  the  relative  cost  of  ins.  and  fire-fencing  con- 
struction, as  applied  to  warehouses  and  buildings  destined  for  the  reception  of  costly 
goods,  the  expediency  and  economy  of  constructing  such  walls  and  fire-fences  is  very 
apparent.  Suppose  we  take  the  case  of  a  warehouse  5  stories  high,  16  yards  deep,  and 
lo  yards  wide,  we  have  a  cost  of  about  ;i^i6oo  on  the  building,  to  insure  at  a  rate  of 
nearly  y.  say  2s.  p.c.  add.  [now  much  increased  from  these  figures],  equal  to  £1  12s.; 
goods  value  perhaps  on  average  ;f  io,cxx),  at  2j.,  equal  tO;i"io — total  saved  ann.;i"ii  12s.; 
and  as  the  cost  of  the  wall  is  not  increased,  because  the  requisite  thickness  for  a  fire-fence 
is  also  requisite  for  strength,  we  have  only  to  add  this  2  ft.  above  the  roof  ij  brick  in 
thickness  .  .  .  total  outlay  £4  i6x.,  the  interest  on  which  is  amply  covered  by 
saving  on  the  building  alone.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  defective  system 
would  find  its  remedy  even  without  legislative  interference,  by  the  rates  of  ins.  rising 
and  acting  as  a  check  on  it.  But  still  much  mischief  must  arise  in  the  mean  time  :  many 
offices  even  now  refuse  to  take  the  risk. 

1845. —  TA^  Second  Rep.  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  Large 
Towns  and  Populous  Districts^  was  presented  to  Pari.  We  find  therein  the  following 
important  passages  regarding  "Arrangements  for  the  Supply  of  Water  for  the  Prevention 
of  Fire  :  " 

XXI.— We  have  already  adverted  to  the  Iceislative  enactments  relating  to  the  supply  of  water  for 
the  extinction  of  fire,  ana  we  there  intimated  our  opinion  that  the  water  cos.  should  be  required, 
under  a  penalty,  to  keep  the  mains  constantly  full  of  water,  and  that  the  distance  between  the  fire- 
plugs should  be  limited.  The  present  general  arrangements  in  townSy  both  on  the  ^rt  of  the  water 
COS.  in  providing  ample  supplies  of  water,  and  on  the  part  of  the  other  authorities  in  furnishing 
the  means  for  its  speedy  and  effectual  application,  vary  from  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  to  a  total 
want  of  that  preparation  which  prudence  and  foresight  require.  At  Nottingham,  Preston,  and 
Oldham,  the  practice  of  keeping  the  water  constantly  on  m  the  mains  and  pipes  under  a  high 
pressure,  affords  the  opportunity  of  applying  it  rapidly  on  the  first  outbreak  of  fire.  The  constant 
pressure  maintained  at  the  works  of  the  cos.  enables  them  in  most  instances  to  throw  a  jet  of  water 
to  the  top  of  the  houses  without  the  aid  of  a  fire  engine.  The  facilities  thus  given  for  the  extinction 
of  fire  has  caused  the  gradual  intro.  of  fireplugs  upon  each  story  of  large  ouildings ;  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  efficiency  and  rapidity  of  this  mode  of  applying  the  water  has,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  successfully  prevented  any  extensive  damage.  In  extensive  fires  this  system  may  not 
supersede  the  necessity  of  using  F.  engines,  but  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  its  adoption 
where  circumstances  afford  opportunity  for  its  application. 

At  Bath  new  mains  have  been  laid  down  so  as  to  supply  water  on  this  principle ;  but  they  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  district  supplied  by  the  corp.  Other  portions  of  the  city  are  left  without  the 
advantage  of  such  protection,  although  their  position  woula  admit  of  such  a  mode  throughout  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  city. 

The  system  of  supply  at  constant  pressure  affords  peculiar  facilities  for  the  especial  protection  of 
lar^e  and  public  builaings  from  fire ;  but  the  requisite  arrangements,  by  inserting  a  sufficient  number 
of  fireplugs,  appear  to  be  rarely  made.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  an  important  advantage 
if  the  owners  of  such  buildings  were  empowered  to  nave  inserted,  at  their  own  expense,  a  sufficient 
number  of  plugs  in  the  mains  of  the  water  cos.  under  proper  regulations. 

With  the  exception  of  Liverpool,  we  have  not  found  in  any  town  a  separate  supply  of  water 
introduced  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  protecting  property  from  fire.  The  enormous  aestruction  of 
property  that  has  occurred  in  that  town  from  this  cause,  the  extent  of  which  has  been  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficiency  of  water,  compelled  the  authorities  to  seek  for  a  better 
supply  than  could  be  procured  from  the  existing  water  co.  The  losses  sustained  at  Liverpool  are 
not,  however,  confined  to  actual  destruction  of  property  by  fire,  the  increased  charges  for  ins.  are  the 
source  of  a  serious  and  constantly  add.  expense.  The  prem.  upon  ins.,  always  high  in  that  town,  has 
has  been  raised  from  8j.  to  35^.  p.c,  while  the  rates  for  similar  risks  in  Lond.  vary  from  2j.  6</.  to  w. 
'"^      "    "       '  '    •      •  '         '•  ....  .^  j^g  charges  for  ins.  produced  by  the 

evidence  contained  in  the  replies  from 
le  reduction  in  the  charge  for  ins.  has 
been  25  p.c.  since  the  formation  of  the  Croton  Viaduct. 

The  arrangements  for  the  estab.  of  a  proper  service  of  F.  engines  and  the  necessary  accompani- 


with  the  charge  of  all  the  F.  engines  in  the  town,  which  when  brought  under  one  united  management 
would  be  rendered  more  efficient  than  they  are  now  described  to  be.  They  are  now  generally  the 
property  of  the  F,  ins.  offices,  the  cot  p.  bodies,  or  parishes,  and  sometimes  of  private  individuals, 
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The  intro.  of  a  regulation  requiring  the  estah.  of  a  proper  number  of  engines  placed  under  the  care 
of  competent  men,  would  be  a  most  important  improvement,  both  in  respect  to  security  of  property, 
and  in  the  economy  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  existing  separate  cstab.  It  do«*s  not  appear 
that  any  system  of  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  fires  and  early  arrival  of  the  engines,  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  metropolis,  is  generally  in  force.  We  believe  that  it  has  been  found  most  beneficial  in 
stimulating  the  exertions  of  firemen,  and  might  be  usefully  extended. 

In  many  cases  it  appears  to  us  that  the  causes  of  fires  are  not  sufficiently  investigated  in  places 
where  accidents  from  nrc  frequently  occur,  and  thai  muck  valnablr  inforfnation  Tfould  be  acquired 
and gfnerally  diffused  were  the  causes  of  all  fires  thoroughly  investigated.  No  regular  inquiry  is  now 
instituted  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  fires  unless  they  are  attended  with  circumstances  leading  to  the 
suspicion  that  they  have  been  caused  wilfully.  //  may  therefore  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
such  a  duty  should  not  be  imposed  on  some  existing  authority. 

The  Commissioners  therefore  recommend,  *^  that  /or  increasing  Ihe  protection  of  pro- 
perty from  fire,  in  all  cases  the  supply  of  water  in  the  mains  be  not  only  constant,  but 
also  at  as  high  a  pressure  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  that  fireplugs  be  inserted  in  the 
mains  at  short  intenahy 

1847. — There  was  enacted  the  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  lo  &  ii  Vict.  c.  89,  under 

which  districts  where  the  Public  Health  and  Local  Gov.  Acts  are  applied,  as  also  places 

under  any  local  Act  with  which  the  provisions  of  the  Police  Clauses  Act  with  respect  to 

fires  are  incorp. ,  may  provide  fire  engines  and  firemen  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires  ; 

and  then  follows  this  section  : 

32.  The  Commissioners  may  send  such  engines  with  their  appurtenances  and  the  said  firemen 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  special  Act,  for  extinguishing  fire  in  tnc  neighbourhood  of  the  said  limits, 
and  the  owner  of  the  lands  or  buildings  where  such  fire  shall  have  happened  shall  in  such  case  defray 
the  actual  expense  which  may  be  thereby  incurred,  and  shall  also  pay  to  the  Commissioners  a 
reasonable  charge  for  the  use  of  such  engines  with  their  appurtenances,  and  for  the  attendance  of 
such  firemen ;  and  in  case  of  any  difference  between  the  C<»ramissioners  and  the  owner  of  the  said 
lands  or  buildings  the  amount  of  the  said  expenses  and  charge,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  sending  the 
•aid  engines  anu  firemen  as  aforesaid  for  extinguishing  such  fire  (if  the  propriety  thereof  be  disputed), 
shall  bo  determined  by  two  Justices  whose  decision  shall  be  final ;  and  the  sums  of  the  said  expenses 
and  charge  shall  be  recovered  by  the  Commissioners  as  damages. 

It  is  under  this  clause  that  questions  have  arisen  regarding  the  expenses  of  extinguishing 
fires.     [Fire  Extinguishment,  Expenses  of.] 

1850. — There  was  pub. :  Kep.  of  the  Gen.  Board  of  Health  on  the  Supply  of  Water 

to  the  Metropolis,  wherein  occur  the  following  passages  : 

Having  considered,  as  required  under  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Commission^  the  means  of 
supplying  water  to  extinguish  fires,  and  having  examined  the  practical  experience  of  improved  works 
in  relation  thereto  in  other  towns,  we  find — 

52.  That  the  inadequacy  of  the  supplies  of  water  under  the  intermittent  system  occasions  great 
danger  to  life  and  property,  but  that  by  arrangements  which  are  practicable  under  a  system  of  con- 
stant supply  at  high  pressure,  the  whole  force  of  the  w.-iter  in  the  mains  may  be  brought  to  bear  at 
any  point  for  extinguishing  fires  in  from  i  to  5  minutes  ;  or  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  time  that  it  takes 
the  best  appointed  F.  engines  now  to  gain  the  spot  and  be  in  action  after  the  alarm  of  fire  has  been 
given . 

53.  That,  judging  from  the  experience  of  various  places  where  improved  arrangements  hive  been 
put  in  practice,  it  appears  that  by  the  general  adoption  of  these  arrangements  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  fires  which  now  occur  in  the  metropolis  may  be  extinguished  before  any  extensive  damage 
takes  pl^t^e. 

54.  That  the  ins.  risks  on  life  and  property  may  be  diminished  in  a  yet  greater  proportion. 

55.  lliat  the  crime  of  incendiarism  may  be  checked,  and  that  these  consequences  alone,  were  there 
no  other  advantages  to  be  obtained,  would  render  it  worth  while  to  make  a  change  from  the  inter- 
mittent system  to  the  constant  system. 

56.  That  these  advantages  may  be  best  given  by  the  same  means  by  which  a  more  perfect  and 
cheaper  surface  cleansing  of  courts,  allej-s,  foot  pavements,  and  carriage  ways  than  by  hand,  may  bo 
effected — namely,  by  jets  of  water  distributed  under  high  pressure. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  On  the  Fires  of  Lond.,  etc.,  contributed  to  the 
Assu.  Mag.,  that  writer  suggests,  apj>arently  with  timidity,  whether  the  electric  tele- 
graph might  not  lie  made  available  for  calling  to  aid  the  fire  extinguishment  appliances 
for  outlying  places  in  the  metropolitan  district. 

1861. — The  Great  Exhibition  brought  into  prominence  an  invention  of  the  preceding 
year,  viz.  the  Fire  Annihilator,  as  invented  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  some  account  under  FiRE  Annihilators.  The  Jurors  of  Class  X.  consisting  of 
Sir  J.  Hcrschel,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Sir  David  Brewster,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  James  Glaisher,  F.R.S., 
and  others,  reported  upon  the  invention  as  follows  : 

This  is  a  portable  machine  for  the  immediate  production  of  steam,  and  carbonic  acid  and  other 
g^ases,  which  being  directed  upon  the  burning  matter,  is  designed  to  check  the  progress  of  the  flames 
more  speedily  than  the  usual  application  of  water.  It  is  in  its  form  cylindrical,  and  slightly  conical ; 
it  varies  in  size  from  16  by  8  in.  to  24  by  12  in.,  and  is  comp.aratively  inexpensive.  .  .  .  The  fire 
annihilator  in  its  action  may  be  said  to  resemble  that  of  a  pump  drawing  water,  or  the  condenser  of 
a  steam  engine.  The  vapour  which  issues  from  it  enters  the  building  in  a  highly  expansive  state,  and 
extinguishes  the  flames  chiefly  by  the  pressure  of  gases  adverse  to  combustion,  but  partly  also,  no 
doubt,  by  reducing  it  to  a  temperature  lower  than  that  at  which  flame  can  exist.  By  degrees,  the 
room  bemg  full  of  vapour,  the  temperature  decreases,  and  the  vapour  condensing  into  water,  fresh  air 
enters  to  supply  its  place,  and  renders  it  possible  for  men  to  enter  and  complete  the  work  of  extinction 
of  the  embers.  The  machine  is  unattended  by  any  practical  difficulties  m  its  use.  The  mixture  of 
steam  and  gases  may  be  produced  within  a  k>w  seconds  after  striking  the  top  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  the  little  bottle.  The  vapour  itself  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  less  destructive  to  the 
unconsumed  articles  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  .and  being  also  a  more  penetrative  medium  than 
water,  is  better  calculated  to  act  simultaneously  upon  the  innumerable  particles  of  gas  which  com- 
bine to  produce  flame.  It  is  stated  to  be  perfectly  innoxious  to  human  fife^  which  of  course  must  bo 
understood  to  be  during  that  short  time,  and  in  that  state  of  admixture  with  air  in  which  men  have 
occasion  to  inhale  it. 
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They  state  that  the  idea  which  Mr.  Phillips  had  successfully  applied  in  his  F.  Annihi- 
lator  was  suggested  by  his  witnessing  some  years  previously  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  an 
irruption  from  an  island,  thrown  up  from  a  depth  of  80  fathoms  ;  he  observed  that  when 
the  vapour  formed  by  the  boiling  water,  and  precipitated  upon  the  lava,  came  in  contact 
with  the  flame,  the  latter  was  instantly  extinguished.  This  is  another  instance  of  the 
advantage  of  observing  the  operations  of  natuic.  Finally,  the  Jurors,  after  detailing 
the  successful  results  of  an  experiment  they  had  seen  performed,  thus  conclude  their 
Report : 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  large  number  of  fires  which,  both  by  day  and  nieht,  endanger 
the  life  and  destroy  the  property  of  individuals,  situated  in  or  near  the  metropolis,  the  production 
of  a  machine  such  as  that  Mr.  Phillips  has  exhibited,  promises  to  be  of  very  considerable  utility. 
By  being  provided  with  one  of  these,  each  household  is  possessed  of  an  instantaneous  means  of 
checking  a  fire  at  its  commencement,  long  before  any  great  destruction  of  life  or  property  could  be 
apprehended.  lis  advantages  on  ship  board  can  scarcely  be  over-esiimaied^  and  are  most  obvious. 
Tn^  jury  considering  it  well  adapted  in  its  application  to  the  purpose  intended,  and  being  perfectly 
satisnea  with  its  performance  in  this  instance,  nave  awarded  Mr.  Phillips  a  prize  medal. 

During  this  year  it  was  reported  that  a  coal-mine  that  had  been  on  fire  for  30  years, 
and  had  extended  over  26  acres,  was  completely  extinguished  by  injecting  into  it  8,ooo,cxx) 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Water  and  chemical  solutions  had  been  tried  in  every 
way  and  quantity  for  years  upon  these  burning  acres  of  coal  without  any  perceptible 
effect,  for  the  intense  heat  drove  them  back,  or  raiuced  them  to  vapour. 

1852. — The  loss  of  the  Amazon  steamship  at  sea  by  fire  in  Jan.  of  this  year  caused 
a  number  of  scientific  persons  to  take  into  consideration  the  most  ready  and  efficient 
means  of  extinguishment  in  such  cases.  Steam  was  suggested,  and  various  experiments 
were  made  in  France.  As  an  evidence  of  the  result,  the  Pr<5fet  du  Nord  soon  afterwards 
issued  an  order  to  all  the  dbtilleries  within  his  Department,  requiring  them  to  provide 
flexible  tubes,  and  pipes  communicating  with  the  boiler,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  a  jet  of 
steam  might  at  once  be  directed  on  the  flames  in  whatever  part  of  the  building  they 
appeared.  We  shall  examine  the  question  of  steam  as  a  F.  extinguisher  carefully  as  we 
proceed.     (See  1864,  1873,  1874,  and  1875.) 

1853. — In  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  and  Agricultural  Gazette  for  this  year  is  a  proposal 
for  the  application  of  fire  extinguishing  workis  to  country  mansions  and  farm  buildings, 
from  the  pen  of  Lady  Bcntham. 

1854.— Lady  Bentham  contributed  to  the  youmal  of  the  So.  of  Arts  a  paper  :  On  the 
Combination  of  Fire  Extinguishing  Works  luith  those  for  the  Supply  of  Water  and  other 
Domestic  Purposes^  in  which  a  very  full  account  is  given  of  the  various  suggestions  of  the 
late  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  for  extinguishing  flres  in  dockyards,  etc. ;  some  of  which  have 
already  been  noticed  under  date  1797,  etc. 

1855. — Dr.  Clanny  suggested,  as  a  ready  means  of  extinguishing  fires,  the  use  of  a 
fluid  consisting  of  five  ounces  of  ammonia  to  a  gallon  of  water. 

1856. — Mr.  Braidwood,  late  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  read  a  paper 
before  the  So.  of  Arts,  Fires :  the  Best  Means  of  Preventing  and  Arresting  them :  With  a 
Few  Words  on  Fire-proof  Stniclures^  wherein  he  says  : 

The  best  means  of  arresting  a  fire  is  a  very  wide  question,  as  the  only  limit  to  the  means  is  the 
expense.  Different  nations  having  different  ways  of  doing  the  same  thing.  On  the  Continent, 
^.nerally,  the  whole  is  managed  by  Government,  and  firemen  are  placed  under  martial  law ;  tho 
inhabitants  being  compelled  to  work  the  engines.  In  Lond.  tho  principal  means  of  arresting  fire  is  a 
voluntary  asso.  of  the  ins.  cos.  without  legal  authority  of  any  sort,  the  legal  protection  by  parish 
engines  being,  with  a  few  praiseworthy  exceptions,  a  dead  letter.  In  Liverpool.  Manchester^  and 
other  cities  the  extinction  of  fires  by  tho  pressure  of  water  only,  without  the  use  of  F.  engines,  is  very 
much  practised.  The  advantages  of  this  system  arc  very  great;  but  to  enable  us  to  follow  this 
system,  the  whole  water  supply  of  Lond.  would  require  to  do  remodelled.  In  America^  the  firemen 
are  generally  volunteers,  enrolled  by  the  local  government.  They  are  exempted  from  other  duties,  or 
are  entitled  to  privileges  which  appear  to  satisfy  them,  as  the  situation  of  fireman  is  eagerly  sought  in 
most  of  the  American  cities.  Which  is  the  best  of  these  diflferent  modes  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  perhaps 
each  is  best  suited  for  the  place  where  it  exists. 

He  adds  : 

On  the  first  discovery  of  a  fire,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  shut,  and  keep  shut,  all  doors, 
windows,  or  other  openings.  It  may  often  be  observed  after  a  house  has  been  on  fire^  that  one  floor  is 
comparatively  untouched,  while  those  above  and  below  are  nearly  burned  out.  This  arises  from  the 
doors  on  that  particular  floor  having  been  kept  shut,  and  the  draught  directed  elsewhere.  If  the  fire 
appears  at  all  serious,  and  there  are  F.  engines  at  a  reasonable  distance,  it  is  best  to  await  their 
arrival,  as  many  buildings  have  been  lost  from  opening  the  doors  and  attempting  to  extinguish  fires 
with  inadequate  means.  If  no  engines  arc  within  reach,  it  is  well  to  keep  a  hand-pump.  If  that  is 
not  to  be  had,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  collect  as  many  buckets  outside  the  room  on  fire  as  can  be 
obtained,  keeping  the  door  shut;  then  creep  into  the  room  on  the  hands  and  knees  (if  the  heat  and 
smoke  are  considerable),  and  throw  the  water  as  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  fire  as  possible,  keeping 
the  door  shut  while  more  water  is  being  collected.  Tne  police  of  the  metropolis  understand  shutting 
up  fires  so  well,  that  they  have  in  many  instances  kept  fires  a  or  3  miles  distant  from  the  oigine 
stations  shut  up  until  the  firemen  arrivea  in  time  to  extinguish  them. 

1858. — This  year  Mr.  John  Bird,  of  Mount  Auburn,  Mass.,  pub.  a  pamph.  :  Fires 
and  Fire  Systems,  in  which  the  subject  of  F.  extinguishment  is  considered. 

1860. — The  first  Steam  Fire  Engine  used  by  the  Lond.  F.  Brigade  was  brought  into 
play  at  a  fire  at  the  back  of  Doctors  Commons,  with  results  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 

One  of  the  first  cities  which  adopted  a  complete  system  of  telegraphic  communication 
in  view  of  Fire  Extinguishment  was  Baltimore*    The  plan  we liave  already  described 
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under  Fire  Cali^  ;  but  one  of  the  first  effects  of  this  system  combined  with  an  other- 
wise efficient  F.  brigade,  was  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  rates  of  prem.,  as  to  which 
the  following  may  be  regarded  as  specimens,  p.  1000  dols.  insured  : 

185a 
Dry  goods       65  cents. 

JL  X  aI  U  Vt4*I  w  ■••  •••  ■••         •••         •••  •••         •••  •••  /j         f§ 

First-class  Dwellings      30    „ 

Furniture  in  Dwellings 50    „ 

Wholesale  Groceries      65 

Liquors  in  Casks,  and  Glass 75 

Warehouses  (storages) 65 

It  was  reported  that  in  one  instance  an  engine,  cquip)>ed,  was  at  a  fire  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  its  house,  and  ready  to  go  to  work,  in  sir  minutes  from  the  time  the  crank  of 
the  fire  telegraph  was  turned. 

1861,— Mr.  J.  F.  Bateman,  C.E.,  F.R.vS.,  President  of  the  Section  of  Mechanical 
Science,  at  the  Brit.  Asso.  Meeting  at  Manchester  this  year,  read  a  paper  On  Street' 
fnpe  Arrangements  for  Extinguishing  Fires,  He  explained  the  systems  in  use  in  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  and  other  large  cities,  much  as  tney  have  been  already  described  in 
this  art.  He  said  nothing  could  have  been  much  worse  than  the  arrangements  for  extin- 
guishing fires  some  15  years  ago,  '*  nor  tlian  the  state  of  things  which  existed  at  the 
present  day  in  the  City  of  London." 

In  the  vol.  of  the  Mechanic's  Mag,  for  this  year  will  be  found  some  practical  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  F.  extinguishing  arrangements,  in  a  series  of  art.  entitled  "Fires  and 
Fire  Brigades." 

1862. — A  select  Pari.  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of 
legislation,  and  of  any  existing  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against 
fires  in  the  metropolis."  The  Rep.  of  this  Committee  falls  to  be  dealt  with  more  par- 
ticularly under  FiRK  Protkciion  ;  while  some  of  its  passages  have  been  reviewed  under 
Fire  Brigades.    The  following  apply  here : 

22.  Your  Cotnmittcc  have  boon  unablo  to  ascertain  with  any  accuracy  what  is  the  total  amount  paid 
in  the  whole  by  the  metropolitan  parishes  for  the  maintenance,  however  inefficient,  of  their  present 
engines,  under  the  Fire  Act ;  but  it  must  be  considerable.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Newmarcn  from 
/^5ooo  to  j^io,oco  p.a.,  but  nearer  £,\o,ooq. 

23.  If  however  the  intentions  of  the  Act  of  Geo.  III.  [1774]  were  enforced,  and  every  parish  were 
bound  to  maintain  an  efBcient  estab.  on  the  same  scale  as  at  Hackney,  it  is  prob.  that  the  whole 
expense  would  be  in  the  same  proportion,  say  at  the  rate  of  \d.  in  the  £  in  the  ratine,  or  at  a  gross 
charge  on  the  rating  of  ;^i3,ooo,ooo,  of  not  loss  than  1^35,000  a  year;  and  then  the  oDJectioD  would 
still  exist  to  the  system  beini^  purely  parochial,  and  incapable  of  being  brigaded.     •    /    ; 

34.  The  supply  of  water  is  a  matter  of  ^cat  importance  in  connexion  with  this  inquiry;  and 
although  your  Committee  did  not  consider  it  desirable  to  institute  any  particular  investigation  into 
the  operations  of  the  Water  Cos.  Acts,  yet  as  it  was  given  in  evidence  that  on  many  occasions  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames  the  supply  ot  water  was  deficient  on  ocxasions  of  fires,  your  Committee 
thought  it  right  to  summon  a  witness  on  the  part  of  the  water  cos.  supplying  this  cfistrict,  and  they 
would  refer  to  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Quick,  the  engineer  of  the  Southwark  Water  Co.  and  the 
Grand  Junction  Water  Co.,  on  this  subject. 

35.  Some  better  regulation  appears  to  be  desirable  to  secure  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  fire- 
coclc  men,  by  a  special  arrangement  made  under  some  responsible  policeman  or  other  person  charged 
with  the  duty  of  giving  the  earliest  notices  of  fire  to  the  turncock. 

36.  Mr.  Quick  stated  to  vour  Committee,  that  m  order  to  secure  a  constant  supply  of  water  for  firet 
at  hif;^k  pressure^  it  xvoula  be  necessary  to  Aax>e  a  completely  new  system  of  fire  mains^  and  that  such 
a  new  systetn  would  not  prob.  be  effected  at  a  smaller  cost  for  the  whole  metropolitan  district,  than 
j^3,ooo,ooo.    lliis  opinion  is  also  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Easton. 

37.  Xlr.  Quick  stated  that  it  was  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  inhabitants  to  incur  the  risk  of 
frequent  bursting  of  pipes  from  high  pressure,  that  the  system  of  high  pressure  was  not  more  generally 
carried  out  in  the  service  pipes ;  and  not  to  aiw  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Cos.  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  contemplated  by  the  Water  Cos.  Act  of  1852. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  evidence  of  various  witnesses  regarding  the  condition 
at  this  date  of  the  parish  engines,  which  former  Parliaments  had  shown  such  solicitude 
in  having  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  metropolis.  The  fact  is  that  the  parish 
authorities  liad  taken  advantage  of  the  Brigade  estab.  by  the  Fire  Ins.  Offices,  and  had 
grossly  neglected  their  duty. 

Sir  Richard  Mayne,  then  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  stated  that 
the  parish  engines  were  mostly  kept  at  churches  and  workhouses,  under  the  authority  of 
the  ueadles,  or  private  persons,  who  were  paid  a  trifling  sum  by  the  parochial  authorities. 
At  great  fires  they  were  quite  inefficient ;  at  small  fires  they  were  not  wanted.  There 
were  9S  parishes  in  the  citv  which  were  bound  by  the  old  law  to  keep  2  engines  each  ; 
if  they  did,  it  was  done  m  a  most  inefficient  manner.  In  104  parishes  within  the 
operation  of  the  Act  no  engines  were  kept ;  but  106  parishes  kept  147  engines.  He 
thought  it  rather  an  advantage  that  the  parish  engines  should  not  be  brought  to  fires. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  then  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  City  Police,  said  he  regarded  the 
parish  engines  as  entirely  worthless. 

Capt.  Shaw,  Chief  of  Lond.  Fire  Brigade,  said  the  parish  engines  were,  as  a  general 
rule,  first  at  the  fires,  but  not  first  to  work  ;  "  many  of  them  cannot  get  to  work  at  all." 

Mr.  Drummond,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Fire  Offices,  said  the  parish  engines 
only  clashed  with  the  brigade  when  they  attended  fires. 
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Mr.  John  Bowring,  Clerk  to  the  City  of  L6nd.  Union,  was  called,  and  the  following 
is  an  abridgment  of  the  dialogue  which  took  place  : 


?.  S 


)o  you  mean  keepers  of  engines  ? — What  might  be  termed  engine  men,  or  engine  women,  or 
engine  children,  as  the  case  may  be.    They  call  them  parochial  engineers,  but  in  many  cases  they  are 


'60;  and  2  during  '6x.     The  total  amount  of  cost  during  these  3  years  for  all  these  purposes  was 


^^1739  i8j.  nd, 

Q.  How  many  of  the  parishes  in  the  union  have  not  contributed  at  all  ? — yi  of  the  parishes  have  paid 
nothing  whatever  towards  these  expenses,  but  some  of  them  will  have  paid  towards  one  class  ot  the 
expenses,  another  portion  will  have  paid  to  another  class,  and  so  on ;  66  parishes  have  contributed 
something,  ^2.  nothing. 

Q.  What  IS  the  average  amount  paid  during  the  past  year  by  each  of  the  parishes  which  do  pay  ? — 
About  £10  a  parish. 

Q.  Iiall  the  98  parishes  had  paid  at  the  same  rate,  what  would  it  have  amounted  to  ? — ^Nearly 
jC3000. 

O.  At  present,  so  far  as  I  understand,  the  total  amount  paid  has  been  about  ^600  a  year  ?— Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  in  return  for  that  iC6oo  a  year  there  is  any  efSciency  whatever  in  the 
existing  estab.  ? — No ;  you  might  as  well  have  put  £fiioo  a  year  in  the  street  to  be  picked  up  by  any 
person  who  was  passin|^  by ;  it  would  have  been  lust  as  useful.  With  respect  to  a  good  many  of  these 
engines,  for  which  engmes  keepers  are  paid,  apa  small  rents  are  paid,  one  of  ihetn  I  know  ts  brichtd 
up  behind  a  blacksmith^ s  ^ko^f  and  tn  fact  if  a  fire  happened  you  must  pull  down  Part  of  the 
house  to  get  the  engine  out ! 


Q.  Is  there  an  engineer  for  that  engine  ? — Yes. 


To  what  purposes  are  these  engines  kept  up  ? — To  get  the  rewards ;  but  this  poor  unfortunate 


^  .,        __.„ ^ .       solely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  rewards  and 

the  salaries  of  the  people  connected  with  them  ?— Entirely  so. 

Nothing  was  immediately  done.     (See  1865.) 

1863. — Mr.  C.  B.  King  read  a  paper  before  the  So.  of  Arts :  On  the  Suppression  and 
Extinction  of  Fires.  The  subject,  he  said,  was  one  of  grave  importance,  touching  as  it 
does  the  safety  of  our  lives  and  our  property.  In  large  manufacturing  towns  and  cities, 
where  immense  wealth  in  the  shape  of  merchandize  is  closely  packed  and  stored,  the 
importance  of  an  improved  construction  of  fire-proof  warehouses  could  not  be  overrated. 
He  said,  although  buildings  could  not  be  made  wholly  fire-proof,  they  could  be  con- 
structed with  the  view  of  rendering  them  impervious  to  fire,  viz.  to  resist,  not  to  assist, 
any  fire  that  may  break  out  upon  their  floors.  He  described  certain  fire-proof  buildings ; 
and  noticed  the  mode  of  applying  water  to  extinguishing  fires.  His  paper  was  indeed 
mainly  historical ;  but  the  discussion  which  followed  upon  it  was  of  a  very  practical 
character,  and  we  propose  to  notice  the  remarks  and  suggestions  of  some  of  the  speakers : 

Mr.  Wm.  Baddeley,  C.E.,  said,  of  all  modem  inventions  for  fire  extinguishing  pur- 
poses, nothing  in  his  opinion  was  so  really  useful  as  the  little  hand  pump.  Many  years 
controversy  ensued  before  Mr.  Braidwood  could  be  brought  to  regard  the  hand  pump 
with  favour.  The  first  trial  that  gentleman  made  with  the  hand  pump  was  with  an  old 
one  which  was  constructed  previously  to  the  P'ire  of  London,  and  belonged  to  the  parish 
of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch.  He  believed  there  were  5  still  remaining  out  of  half  a  dozen 
of  these  pumps  made  originally ;  but  the  trial  of  that  hand  pump  led  to  the  construction 
of  an  apparatus  of  the  same  description,  which  kept  up  a  continuous  stream  of  water  ; 
and  the  result  of  the  experiments  with  these  little  hand  engines  was  so  satisfactory  that 
every  fire  engine  in  Lond.  travelled  with  one ;  and  they  had  been  the  means,  in  the  hands 
both  of  firemen  and  civilians,  of  saving  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  property. 

Mr.  Wm.  Roberts,  of  Millwall,  said  he  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  King  that  large  fires 
were  inextinguishable.  He  had  had  some  experience  during  24  years  as  a  volunteer 
fireman,  and  had  had  a  brigade  of  his  own  during  the  last  4  or  5  years.  There  were  few 
people  who  had  not  heard  of  that  unfortunate  locality  with  regard  to  fires — Millwall. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  notorious  the  number  of  fires  that  occurred  there  ;  but  now  a  fire 
there  was  a  rarity.  Previously  to  the  estab.  of  his  own  brigade,  the  nearest  fire  engine 
station  was  3^  miles  distant ;  the  consequence  was  the  fire  had  time  to  get  ahead  before 
any  water  could  be  put  upon  it.  He  had  been  present  with  his  brigade  at  fires  which  at 
first  threatened  to  be  serious.  .  .  .  He  agreed  with  Mr.  King  that  there  was  a  mistake 
in  the  mode  of  attacking  fires.  Many  persons  attacked  them  from  the  top  ;  his  own 
plan  was  always  to  set  to  work  at  the  bottom.  He  never  threw  water  on  the  top  unless 
It  was  to  prevent  fire  spreading  to  the  next  house.  He  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  a 
fire  at  a  parafhn  oil  manufactory,  where  1000  gals,  of  oil  escaped  fi^m  a  still.  For  the 
last  18  months  only  one  serious  fire  had  occurred  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  He  recommended 
all  persons  who  carried  on  dangerous  trades  to  have  the  water  laid  on  to  their  premises 
from  the  mains,  with  stand-pipes.  There  were  very  few  chemical  works  in  his  own 
neighbourhood  which  were  not  so  provided  ;  and  the  workmen  were  periodically  drilled 
in  the  running  out  of  the  hose  from  the  stand-pipe,  and  in  all  the  operations  necessary  for 
subduing  a  fire.  His  own  experience  had  been,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  all  fires 
were  extinguisbable  if  properly  attacked. 
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Mr.  Glass  regarded  the  question  "of  fire  extinction  as  a  chemical  rather  than  a 
mechanical  one.  They  have  spoken  entirely  of  the  application  of  water  by  mechanical 
means  in  a  fluid  state  to  the  extinction  of  fires.  The  great  object  in  a  chemical  point  of 
view  was  to  deprive  the  materials  in  combustion  of  the  elements  which  most  contributed 
to  combustion.  If  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  were  withdrawn,  they  had  then 
carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  watery  vapour  ;  all  of  which  tended  to  extinguish  fire.  Mr. 
Phillips  in  his  F.  annihilator  had  applied  acid  with  a  certain  amount  of  success ;  but 
perhaps  the  quantity  supplied  was  not  sufficient.  If,  however,  this  could  be  supplied  in 
sufficient  quantity,  no  doubt  any  fire  could  be  extinguished  by  it.  His  cnvn  impression 
was  that  t/u  better  way  of  applying  water  would  he  in  the  state  of  high  pressure  steam.  If 
steam  were  allowed  to  rush  into  the  lower  part  of  a  burning  building,  he  thought  that 
would  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  extinguishing  the  fire.  The  object  was  to  substitute 
another  atmosphere  for  that  of  oxygen,  and  that  could  be  done  by  high  pressure  steam, 
which  would  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  burning  materials  below  that  which  was 
necessary  for  combustion  ;  or  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  absorbed  by  the 
combustion  of  a  carbonaceous  material.  The  object  for  which  he  principally  rose  was  to 
suggest  the  application  of  high  pressure  steam  to  the  extinction  of  fires. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  he  had  applied  steam  in  the  way  suggested  in  several  cases  during 
the  past  year ;  there  was,  however,  some  difficulty  in  getting  an  apparatus  that  was 
easily  manageable.  He  had  partly  designed  an  engine  in  whieh  either  steam  or  juater 
might  be  used.  The  suggestion  was  made  to  him  some  i8  months  ago  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  West  India  Docks.     (See  1873.) 

Mr.  Glass  added  that  he  thought  the  add.  of  salt  of  ammonia  in  the  water  employed 
for  extinguishing  fires  would  tend  to  increase  its  efficiency. 

Mr.  Wentworth  Scott  said  he  would  warn  them  against  the  use  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  the  water  used  for  the  extinction  of  fires  ;  as  so  far  from  becoming  decomposed 
by  contact  with  incandescent  surfaces,  it  would  produce  a  vapour  very  offensive  to  the 
eyes  and  noses  of  all  persons  near  it.  Some  years  ago,  during  the  Russian  war,  he 
made  experiments  upon  various  highly  inflammable  substances,  including  phosphorus  ; 
and  was  therefore  solicitous  to  provide  himself  with  the  means  of  extinguishing  a  fire,  in 
case  it  should  arise  from  such  very  combustible  materials.  A  very  few  experiments 
sufficed  to  convince  him  that,  whilst  water  did  very  well  for  extinguishing  fire  upon  a 
solid  incandescent  substance,  //  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  flame,  such  as  that  of  burning 
turpentine  or  tallow.  This  could  only  be  extinguished  by  bringing  an  antagonistic 
vapour  to  bear  upon  it.  The  idea  of  changing  the  atmosphere  within  an  ignited  building 
might  look  well  on  paper,  but  was  very  diflicult  of  accomplishment.  The  action  of 
the  (lames  caused  such  an  intense  draught  through  the  building,  and  the  consumption 
of  atmospheric  air  was  so  enormous,  that  the  entire  atmosphere  would  be  changed  several 
times  in  the  course  of  a  minute.  Lot  them  judge,  then,  of  the  difficulty — not  to  say 
imjx)ssibility — of  changing  the  atmosphere  of  a  burning  house  in  the  way  that  had  been 
suggested.  There  were  some  substances  known  to  chemists  which  would  produce  the 
effect  described  upon  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  Prussic  acid  was  one  :  but  he 
should  not  be  inclined  to  recommend  the  vapour  of  that  acid  for  extinguishing  fires. 
But  chloroform  might  be  used  with  great  effect,  and  without  the  like  injurious  results. 
When  mixetl  in  small  ciuantitics  with  water—from  2  to  3  p.c. — and  injected  upon  any 
kind  of  burning  material,  it  acted  very  efficiently  by  cooling  the  hot  solid  particles,  and 
rendering  the  air  incapable  of  supporting  combustion.  It  would  extinguish  flames  which 
water  as  water  never  could  do.     [FiRE  Annihilators.] 

Mr.  King  in  the  same  year  read  before  the  Brit.  Asso.  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  a  paper  : 
On  Extinction  of  Fires ;  which  was  practically  the  same  paper  which  had  led  to  the  pre- 
ceding important  discussion. 

1864-6.— Mr.  Stewart  Harrison  developed  a  plan  of  extinguishing  fires  without 
human  aid  ;  or  in  other  words  a  self-acting  extinguishing  arrangement.  He  adopted  the 
principle  of  a  water  supply  over  or  throughout  the  whole  of  the  rooms  of  a  building — 
much  after  the  plan  in  this  respect  of  Sir  Samuel  Bentham  already  described,  1797* 
From  the  main  pipes  he  proposed  to  carry  2-in.  pipes  along  the  ceiling  of  each  room,  at 
distances  of  about  6  ft.  apart.  At  the  same  distances  along  the  pipes,  dividing  the  whole 
area  of  the  room  into  scjuares  of  6ft.,  or  36  superficial  ft.,  are  placed  valves  connected 
with  the  pipe,  and  fastened  in  by  fusible  metal  solder,  which  keep  the  water  shut  off 
until  the  metal  is  melted.  The  pipes  being  charged,  and  the  valves  shut,  all  remains  so 
until  a  fire  breaks  out,  when  the  flame,  or  products  of  combustion,  rising  to  the  ceiling, 
as  all  hot  or  heated  air  will  do,  heats  one  or  other  of  the  valves,  causing  it  to  melt,  and 
then  the  water  comes  into  play.  The  minute  mechanical  contrivances  involved  we  do  not 
attempt  to  describe  here. 

The  essence  of  the  plan  is  that  the  heat  rising  at  any  particular  point,  the  plug 
nearest  thereto  should  melt,  and  release  the  water  which  would  descend  directly  upon  the 
burning  materials  beneath,  and  keep  on  doing  so  until  shut  off  by  those  in  charge.  The 
valves  were  constructed  in  form  resembling  the  '*  rose  "  of  a  garden  engine,  or  watering- 
pot,  so  that  the  water  became  considerably  distributed. 

It  was  part  of  the  arrangement  that  the  flow  of  water  should  depress  a  piston  in  the 
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water-pipe,  thus  releasing  an  alarum  on  the  premises.  This  might  be  made  to  complete 
the  circuit  of  a  galvanic  battery,  and  so  give  the  alarm  at  any  distance,  as,  for  instance, 
at  the  residence  of  the  proprietor.  This  is  the  principle  of  some  of  the  Fire  Detectors 
already  noticed. 

Where  a  constant  supply  of  water  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  mains,  this  plan  involves 
a  cistern  at  the  top  of  tne  premises,  and  means  of  ascertaining  that  it  is  kept  filled. 

It  was  proposed  to  apply  it  to  fire  protection  on  board  ship.  [Fires  on  Board  Ship.] 
The  invention  comes  before  us  again  in  1874. 

1866.— By  the  **  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865,"— 28  &  29  Vict.  c.  90,— 
powers  are  given  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  take  over  the  Loudon  F.  Engine 
Estab.,  and  to  provide  and  maintain  an  efficient  force  of  firemen  for  the  extinguishment 
of  fires  in  the  metropolitan  district ;  also  for  pulling  down  premises  in  view  ofputting  a 
stop  to  fire  (sec.  12),  and  generally  for  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  brigade.  [Fire 
Brigades.]    It  also  contains  the  following  special  provision  : 

30.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board,  when  occasion  requires,  to  permit  any  part  of  the  F.  Brigade 
Estab.,  with  their  engines,  escapes,  and  other  implements,  to  proceed  beyond  the  limits  01  the 
metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires.  In  such  case  the  owner  and  occupier  of  the 
property  where  the  fire  has  occurred  shall  oe  iointly  and  severally  liable  to  defray  all  the  expenses 
that  may  be  incurred  by  the  F.  Brigade  in  attending  the  fire,  and  shall  pay  to  the  Board  a  reasonable 
charge  for  the  attendance  of  the  F.  Brigade,  and  the  use  of  their  engines,  escapes,  and  other  imple- 
ments. In  case  of  difference  between  the  Board  and  the  owner  and  occupier  of  such  property,  or  either 
of  them,  the  amount  of  the  expenses,  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  the  F.  Brigade  attending  such  fire 
(if  the  propriety  thereof  be  disputed),  shall  be  summarily  determined  by  two  Justices.  In  default  of 
payment,  anv  expenses  under  this  sec.  may  be  recovered  by  the  Board  in  a  summary  manner. 

The  Board  may  also  permit  any  part  of  the  F.  Brigade  Fstab.  to  be  emplojred  on  special  services 
upon  such  terms  of  remuneration  as  the  said  Board  shall  think  just. 

The  subject  of  the  first  part  of  this  sec.  ynU.  be  considered  under  Fire  Extinguish- 
ment, Expenses  of. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chad  wick,  C.6.,  in  his  opening  address  on  "  Economy  and  Trade,"  at  the 
Social  Science  Congress  held  at  Sheffield  th^  year,  said,  referring  to  inquiries  which  he 
had  conducted  some  years  previously  : 

Of  the  conditions  which  are  conducive  to  the  ^read  of  fires,  I  found  that  there  were  two — 
insufficient  supply  of  water,  and  loss  of  time  in  getting  at  it ;  and  the  loss  of  time  in  sending  for  F. 
engines,  and  bringing  them  to  bear.  To  meet  these  defects— as  also  to  give  fresh  supplies  for  house- 
hold purposes,  and  doing  away  with  butts  and  the  keeping  of  stagnant  water  in  cisterns,  in  which  it 
always  deteriorated— I  proposed  with  my  colleagues,  that  water  mains  should  be  kept  constantly 
supplied  at  high  pressure  for  immediate  application,  simply  by  attaching  a  hose  to  the  main  near  the 
door^  and  bringing  a  jet  of  water  to  bear  at  once  for  the  reduction  of  fires.  The  daily  use  of  the  hose 
and  jet  for  cleansmg  the  streets,  as  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  and  is  now  coming  into  use  in 
Paris,  on  the  method  we  suggested,  would  have  the  collateral  advantage  of  an  apparatus  always 
ready  for  the  extinction  of  fires.  Of  the  sinister  influences  prevalent  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
support  of  the  trading  water  cos.,  which  prevented  its  being  adopted  for  the  metropolis,  it  is  not  the 
occasion  to  speak.  But  our  recommendations  were  carried  out  at  Hamburg,  by  Mr.  W m.  Lindley, 
the  eminent  engineer,  who  planned  and  executed  the  re-building  of  that  part  of  the  city  which  was 
burned  down  by  the  great  fire  there. 

1866. — Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Young,  C.E.,  in  his//*«x,  Ftrr  Engines,  etCy  published  this  year, 
under  head  of  "Means  for  Subduing  Fires,"  says,  "Attempts  have,  it  is  true,  been  made  at 
various  times  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  water  when  used  in  extinguishing  fire,  by  mixing 
or  dissolving  some  chemical  substance  or  other  with  it ;  but' however  well  such  a  proceed* 
ing  may  have  turned  out  when  tried  on  a  small  scale  as  an  experiment,  say,  for  example, 
in  the  laboratory  of  a  chemist,  a  few  moments'  reflection  would  show  that  it  would  be 
both  costly  and  inadmissible  in  practice.'' 

1867.— By  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1867,-30  &  31  Vict.  c.  106,  sec.  29,— the 
vestry  of  any  parish  where  there  is  no  town  council,  local  board,  or  other  competent 
authority,  may  provide  a  F.  engine,  ladder  or  fire  escape,  for  general  use  in  the  parish, 
and  all  suitable  implements  and  accoutrements,  and  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of 
the  same,  and  a  proper  place  to  keep  the  same,  out  of  the  poor-rate. 

1868. — A  competitive  trial  of  several  modes  of  extinguishing  fires  took  place  in  Oct. 
this  year  on  Plumstead  Marshes  by  command  of  the  War  Office  authorities,  and  under 
their  superintendence.  The  results  were  intended  to  show  the  comparative  merits  of 
I/Extincteur  ;  the  Hydropult ;  and  the  Hand  Pump  supplied  to  the  London  F.  Brigade. 
The  piles  for  the  contest  consisted  of  three  erections  ot  timber,  each  forming  three  sides 
of  a  square  27ft.  9 in.  by  9ft.  Sin.  high,  fitted  up  with  shelves  stuffed  with  highly 
inflammable  material  from  Woolwich  Arsenal.  These  erections  having  been  ignited  and 
allowed  to  burn  fiercely,  the  order  was  given  to  extinguish  the  fires  with  the  following 
results : — No.  i.  Extinctnir^'X\L<t  fire  attacked  by  tivo  mett^  and  extinguished  in  74 
minutes.  No.  2.  Hvdropuli — The  fire  attacked  by  five  mm  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water,  and  extinguished  in  15  minutes.  No.  3.  Hand  Pump — The  fire  attacked  by  seven 
men  and  an  unHmitcd  supply  of  water,  could  not  extinguish  the  fire  nor  make  any 
impression  ^on  it.     The  fire  subsequently  extinguished  by  L'Extincteur. 

1869.— The  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply  appointed  in  1867,  and  which  made 
its  rep.  in  1869,  said  :  "The  expediency  and  advantage  of  consolidatuig  the  water  supplv 
under  public  control  are  manifest  on  many  grounds.  .  .  .  This  measure  would  much 
facilitate  the  provision  of  water  for  all  public  municipal  purposes,  and  in  particular  for 
the  important  object  of  extinguishing  fires."    An  instance  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the 
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report  [BIJ]  of  the  effect  of  a  deficient  water  supply  on  rates,  viz.  that  the  prems.  on 
the  hop  warehouses  in  the  Boro'  were  increased  75  p.c.  from  Michaelmas,  1867,  incon- 
sequence of  the  inefficient  water  supply  in  that  district. 

About  this  date  Mr.  John  L.  Hayes,  Sec.  of  the  National  Asso.  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, U.S.,  pub.  in  the  Quarterly  Bulldin  of  that  Asso.,  and  afterwards  in  pamph. 
form  :  Fires  in  Woolen  Mills  ;  their  Causes  and  Aleans  of  Prez'efttion  and  Extinction,  A 
very  practical  paper,  which  has  been  productive  of  much  good. 

1872. — Capt.  Shaw,  in  his  Fire  Surveys^  pub.  this  year,  says,  "  Of  the  ignorance 
occasionally  disj^layed  in  the  water  arrangements  of  valuable  premises  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  too  severely. "  There  are  cases  in  which  tanks  are  placed  either  on  or  under  the  roof, 
and  distributing  pipes  of  the  most  approved  kind  mounted  with  the  best  hydrants,  leading 
all  over  the  premises,  and  no  doubt  the  owners,  after  going  to  so  much  expense,  believe 
that  everything  has  been  done  to  secure  the  immediate  suppression  of  fires  at  their  com- 
mencement ;  **  whereas  any  professional  fireman  would  see  at  a  glance  that  the  pipes  would 
at  best  be  available  only  for  the  lower  levels  ;  and  that  on  the  upper  floors  the  pressure 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  open  ordinary  leathern  hose  and  force  its  way  through  ;  and  that 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  could  the  water  be  made  available  for  anything  which 
might  happen  on  or  immediately  under  the  roof."     He  proceeds  : 

Instances  have  even  occurred  where  larjjo  suras  have  been  expended  in  providing  risinfif  mains, 
horizontal  distributing  pipes,  huse,  and  all  other  necessary  appliances,  ana  yet  where  it  has  been 
entirely  forgotten  or  neglected  to  connect  the  internal  pipes  with  the  external  main  from  which  alone 
the  supply  could  be  obtained  ;  and  the  owners  or  managers,  after  years  of  false  confidence,  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  omission  only  on  the  occurrence  of  the  very  casualty  for  which  they  supposed 
themselves  to  be  so  well  prepared. 

Again,  it  is  not  unusual  in  buildings  with  an  abundant  supply  of  water,  under  constant  and  ample 
pressure,  and  with  good  distributing  pipes  mounted  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hydrants  or  firecocks 
to  find  some  of  the  appliances  or  gear  of  so  bad  a  pattern  as  to  reduce  the  means  of  delivering  water 
very  considerably  below  what  tliey  seem  to  be.  For  instance,  to  take  the  most  common  case  of  all, 
it  is  frequently  found  that  hydrants  or  stand<pipes,  and  sometimes  even  couplings,  fitted  vrith  what 
are  commonly  known  as  a^-in.  screws,  instead  of  having  a  clear  circular  passage  of  ^\  in.  in 
diameter,  are  throttled  somewhere  inside  to  a  diameter  of  \\  in.,  thus  leaving  the  real  waterway 
very  little  more  than  a  third  of  the  proper  area,  while  the  weight  for  moving  about  and  the  expense 
in  providing  are  in  no  way  diminished. 

Griswold,  in  his  Fire  i^ndenoriter's  Text  Book,  offers  the  following  practical  obs.  imder 
head  of  "Fire  Extinguishing  Facilities"  : 

The  matter  of  F.  extinguishing  facilities  available  in  cases  of  fire  has  a  marked  and  important 
influence  upon  rates,  as  tending  to  enhance  or  diminish  the  chances  of  salvage.  These  means  diflFer 
widely  in  efficiency  in  different  localities.  Some  have  the  "  Holly  "  or  other  waterworks,  available  at 
all  times ;  some  have  the  modern  steam  F.  engine,  and  paid  fire  department.  Others  arc  satisfied 
with  the  old-time  "machine  "  and  volunteer  department,  and  others  still  trust  to  the  chances  of 
volunteer  "  bucket-carriers,"  and  the  supply  of  water  from  adjacent  streams,  or  wells  and  cisterns  of 
the  neighbourhoo<l. 

The  introduction  of  waterworks  by  which  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  can  at  all  times  be  relied  upon, 
and  the  use  of  steam  F.  engines,  ready  for  an  emergency,  have  much  reduced  the  price  of  ins.  in  places 
where  these  facilities  are  to  be  found  ;  thouf^h  it  is  qurstionabU  ij  the  reduction  in  prems.  b^  fire 
offices  from  this  cause  is  ivananted  by  the  actual  results  to  them.  That  the  aggregate  savmg  of 
property  at  fires  may  be  large,  and  inures  to  the  benefit  of  property-holders — the  unmsured  especially 
— is  unaoubteil.  Hut  inasmuch  as  the  underw^riter  pays  for  damage  caused  by  rvater  used  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  flames,  as  well  as  for  any  loss  from  nre  itself;  and  m  most  instances  where  there  is 
any  salvage,  it  is  because  the  fire  has  been  swamped  out  by  the  free  use  of  water,  it  becomes  a 

guestion  of  some  interest  whether  the  water  damage  is  not  quite  as  great  as,  if  not  in  excess  of  the 
re  loss.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  stocks  of  goods,  many  kinds  of  which  are  ruined  by  water 
as  well  as  fire.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  Croton  water  into  the  city  of  N.  Y.,  it  was  estimated 
that  the  damage  by  water  alone  reached  65  p.c.  of  the  losses  ! 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  "fire  patrols"  under  the  auspices  of  the  underwriters  have  been 
organized,  embracing  a  "  tarpauling  brigade,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  present  at  every  fire  and  protect 
the  gof)ds  by  spreading  tarpaulings  over  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  them  from  the  water  from 
floors  above.  And  it  is  wonderful  with  what  rapidity  these  tarpaulings  are  spread,  or  hung  upon  the 
walls  over  the  shelves.  The  salvage  thus  accruing  to  the  omces  amply  repays  all  the  outlay  for 
men,  horses,  and  outfit. 

In  some  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  country,  he  says,  regularly  organized  companies  are 

in  existence  for  the  purpose  of  saving  property  at  fire.s,  each  man  being  equipped  with  a 

large  sack  and  a  hatchet.     A  vast  amount  of  property  can  be  thus  saved,  not  only  from 

the  flames,  but  from  thieves  and  plunderers.     Fire  Salvage  Brigades  are  also  estab. 

in  this  country.     He  concludes  : 

While  it  must  be  admitted  that  water  is  handled  with  great  adroitness  in  the  extinction  of  fires,  it 
is  nevertheless  a  rapacious  element,  consuming  more  than  it  succours  ;  so  that  underwriters,  tis  suck, 
are  benefitted  by  waterworks  and  steam  F.  engines  only  in  so  far  as  they  prevent  the  extension  of 
fires  to  other  contifn*ous  insured  ptvperty.     .     .     . 

Where  all  fire  extinguishing  appliances  are  wanting,  the  rate  should  be  made  to  correspond  with  the 
exposures  and  prob.  results  as  to  salvage  ;  and  the  line  should  be  reduced  to  meet  the  rate.  In 
manufacturing  estab.  the  internal  arrangements  for  meeting  fires  should  be  adequate  to  any 
emergency ;  water  and  steam  pipes  should  be  in  constant  readiness,  and  under  the  control  of  reliable 
and  trusty  persons,  without  which  the  risk  should  be  declined. 

Foremost  among  the  modern  appliances  for  Fire  Extinguishment  in  the  U.S.  is  the 

**  Holly  system  "  here  referred  to.     It  provides  water  from  the  street  hydrants  under 

great  pressure,   which  is  maintained  at  the  city  waterworks  by  the  action  of  a  gang  of 

force-pumps,  instead  of  a  head  of  water  from  a  reservoir.     In  Lockport,  Birghamton, 

Dunkirk,   and  other  cities  where  this  system  is  adopted,  there  are  no  fire  engines.     Of 

the  force  and  volume  of  water  obtained  by  this  system,  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt. 
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Where  the  water  was  supplied  65  feet  below  the  street  surface,  these  waterworks  raised 
it  and  threw  it  in  a  perpendicular  stream,  from  a  discharge-pipe  3  in.  in  diameter,  178  feet 
in  the  air.  About  the  same  height  in  air  was  obtained  in  a  trial  when  the  water  passed 
first  through  100  ft.  of  hose.  With  a  steam  fire  engine,  a  steady  stream  could  not  be 
maintained  at  such  an  altitude ;  although  under  high  pressure  it  is  often  accomplished 
for  a  short  spurt  in  competitive  exhibitions,  but  with  a  discharge-pipe  not  usually  exceed- 
ing 1 4  inches.  The  question  as  to  the  vailue  of  the  Holly  system  m  large  cities  is,  as  to 
the  force  of  the  water  m  hydrants  at  considerable  distances  from  the  waterworks.  How 
much  force  is  lost  by  friction  may  be  estimated  from  the  circumstance  that  our  hcsi 
steamers,  if  using  a  long  hose  turned  around  two  or  three  comers,  can  scarcely  throw  a 
stream  70  ft  perpendicular.  A  series  of  valves  in  the  street  pipes,  operatetl  under  tele- 
graphic orders,  have  been  suggested  to  supplement  the  Holly  system,  by  SDmewhat 
concentrating  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  streets  leading  from  the  pumps  to  a  fire. 

The  Boston  Jaurnal  of  Chemistry ^  Jan.  1872,  speaking  of  steam  as  an  agent  for  ex- 
tinguishment, said  that  the  brick  vault  in  which  its  papers  were  placed  for  security  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  rendered  extraordinarily  vehement  in  consequence  of  the  large 
amount  of  chemicals,  alcoholic  preparations  and  other  inflammatory  materials  burned 
in  their  warehouse.  This  vault  could  only  be  reached  5  days  after  the  fire.  When 
opened,  the  contents  were  found  to  be  in  perfect  condition.  The  preventive  of  destruc- 
tion was  steam.  The  safe  was  a  brick  structure,  carried  up  from  the  ground  through  the 
basement,  having  two  iron  doors,  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  door  being  14  in. 
Upon  the  inside  were  copper  reser\'oirs  holding  12  gallons  of  water,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  fire  three  wooden  pails  filled  with  water  were  placed  inside  the  vault.     (See  1873.) 

1873. — In  the  May  number  of  that  able  pub.  The  American  Exchange  and  Re^nerOy 

appeared  an  art.,  **  Steam  as  a  Fire  Extinguisher,"  which  contains  many  remarks  and 

reflections  of  extreme  value  to  our  present  purpose.     The  writer  sets  out  with  the  general 

proposition  that  on  account  of  its  abundance  and  ready  availability,  no  less  than  its 

effectiveness  when  applied  in  time  and  proi>erly,  water  will  probably  always  remain  the 

ally  to  which  we  must  generally  appeal  for  protection  against  fire.     Granting  the  fact,  he 

says,  there  are,  nevertheless,   circumstances  where  its  employment  can  only  be  effected 

with  difficulty,  and  where  much  of  its  virtue  must  be  lost  by  misdirected  application. 

Such  instances  are  too  evident  to  need  enumeration.     In  addition  to  this  again  there  are 

many  reasons  for  believing  that  there  are  extinguishing  agents  which  are  intrinsically  far 

more  energetic  in  their  action  than  water,   and  an  extensive  category  of  circumstances 

whero  their  employment  would  prove  of  far  more  avail  than  the  former.     To  properly 

appreciate  the  truth  of  the  last  clause,  it  must  be  remembcrwl  that  the  essential  condition 

for  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  a  fire  is,  that  the  combustible  material  shall  be 

furnished  with  a  free  supply  of  air.     Where  the  supply  of  atmospheric  oxygen  is  limited 

to  that  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  burning  bodies,  the  fire  will  need  no 

interference  to  shortly  smother  itself.     Where  a  fire  is  confined  to  one  or  more  rooms, 

from  which  the  access  of  air  from  without  can  be  completely  shut  off,  the  wisest  course 

to  pursue  is  at  once  to  close  every  avenue  by  which  the  air  may  enter  or  escape,  and  let 

it  severely  alone.     Here  the  action  which  takes  place  consists  in  robbing  the  surrounding 

air  of  so  much  of  its  vital  or  flame-supporting  constituent,  that  it  becomes  unable  to 

continue  the  process  of  combustion ;  when,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  fire  ceases  of 

its  own  accord.     He  continues  : 

The  thought  immediately  presents  itself,  whether  it  is  not  possible,  in  many  cases,  to  imitate  this 
process  where  fires  have  gained  some  headway,  and  under  more  unfavourable  circumstances,  by 
displacing  the  air  with  abundant  volumes  of  some  gaseous  substance  or  substances,  which  being 
themselves  non-supporters  of  the  burning  process,  shall  by  their  presence  indirectly  effect  that 
impoverishment  of  the  air,  which  is  obtain^  directly  in  the  instance  cited  above  .as  an  example.  The 
idea  has  found  practical  realization.  The  employment  of  gaseous  extinguishing  agents  is  by  no 
means  a  new  innovation,  though  their  general  introduction  to  popular  use  is  only  of  recent  date  ;  for 
a  number  of  mechanical  devices  for  utilizing  them  have  been  candidates  for  public  approval  for  a 
number  of  years.  R<'ference  is  here  made  to  the  several  portable  machines  which  are  so  well  known 
under  the.  name  of  fire  extinguishers  [Firk  Annihilatoks],  which  it  is  quite^  probable  owe  their 
extin^ishing  qualities  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  throw  upon  the  burning  objects  a  considerable 
quantity  of  sulphurous  or  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  where  such  machines  arc 
employed  for  outdoor  work,  their  entire  efiBciency  depends  upon  the  water  which  they  throw  upon 
the  fiames,  and  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  upon  the  gaseous  material  which  they  emit ;  which  may  under 
these  circumstances  be  looked  upon  simply  in  the  light  of  the  propelling  agent  for  the  water.  This 
opinion  is  warranted  by  the  results  of  comparative  experiments  conducted  with  a  variety  of  c^tiB' 
guishing  materials,  including  amongst  others  dry  carSonic  acid,  water  chared  with  carbonic  acid, 
and  water  al<me,  conducted  under  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible  identical.  The  experiments 
referred  to  were  made  with  a  fire  of  highly  combustible  material,  and  allowed  to  gain  considerable 
headway  in  the  free  air,  when  it  was  found  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  extinguish  it  with  car- 
bonic acid  gas ;  the  gas  appeared  not  to  be  able  to  touch  the  burning  surface,  but  immediately  on  its 
delivery  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface,  to  be  carried  off  with  the  energetic  columns  of  ascending 
hot  air.  With  the  water  delivered  by  the  pressure  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  with  the  water  alone 
delivered  from  a  pump,  it  was  impossible  to  note  any  practical  advantage  of  either  over  the  other  in 
extinguishing  the  flames.  Whcre^  however,  the  fire  is  within  doors,  and  to  some  extent  deprived  of  a 
free  supply  of  air  from  without,  it  is  probable  that  the  extinguisliing  quality  of  the  gaseous  agent 
employed  in  those  machines  may  become  of  practical  importance,  since,  under  these  conditions,  the 
fire-choking  gas  is  confined  for  an  appreciable  time  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  burning  surfaces. 
It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  the  portable  machines  find  their  proper  usefulness,  ana  the  popu- 
larity which  they  have  achieved  is  well  deserved.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  impracticable  to  construct 
macoines  of  thi«  class  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  meet  the  emergencies  which  often  arise—and  here 
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their  usefulness  is  at  an  end.  We  refer  to  the  case  of  a  fire  which  has  been  for  some  time  burning 
within  a  building,  and  which,  though  not  yet  fully  fed  by  the  free  ingress  of  the  external  air,  has  yet 
made  such  progress  that  the  employment  of  the  portable  gas  machines  would  be  altogether  insuffi- 
cient to  check  it.  It  is  here  that  steam  may  render  valuable  service,  and  it  is  to  this  feature  of 
the  subject  that  we  desire  to  call  attention,  as  one  which  is  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
all  practic.'il  minds. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  practical  value  of  steam  under  the  conditions  stated  can 
be  furnished  than  the  following :  A  factory  building,  one  story  in  height,  and  195  feet 
long  by  324  feet  wide  ;  the  upper  or  roof  portion  of  the  place  was  separated  from  the 
parterre  space  by  a  close  flooring  ;  this  roof-space  was  used  as  a  storehouse  for  refuse 
of  various  kinds,  rags,  shavings,  leather-waste,  etc  In  this  portion  of  the  factory  a  fire 
broke  out  during  the  night,  which  unfortunately  was  only  discovered  towards  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  half  the  length  of  the  roof  was  already  in  flames.  As  the  loca- 
tion of  the  burning  building  was  somewhat  isolated,  more  than  an  hour  passed  by  after  the 
discovery  of  the  fire  before  the  services  of  the  neighbouring  fire  department  could  be 
obtained  ;  while  meantime  the  efforts  of  those  about  the  building  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  flames  had  proved  so  unavailing  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  building 
had  caught  fire  or  fallen,  and  the  flames  had  already  seized  upon  the  lower  story,  the 
walls  of  which  had  been  broken  in  by  the  fire  corps  in  their  endeavours  to  quench  the 
flames.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the  building  there  was  an  arrangement  for  steam  boiling, 
the  boiler  for  which  was  located  in  a  separate  building,  and  which  had  been  stopped 
since  seven  o'clock  the  evening  previous.  After  the  fire  had  been  raging  for  some  two 
and  a  half  hours,  this  boiler  was  started  in  operation  with  a  strong  wood  fire,  and  as 
soon  as  steam  was  up,  a  bold  carpenter  ventured  into  the  burning  building — ^against  the 
command  of  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  fire  department,  who  had  ordered  the  demo- 
lition of  the  whole  structure — and  with  an  axe  broke  one  of  the  cast-iron  steam-pipes  at 
the  first  best  place.  The  effect  is  stated  to  have  been  almost  instantly  perceptible.  The 
whole  space  was  rapidly  filled  with  steam  which  issued  from  the  shattered  pipe  under 
strong  pressure,  and  the  raging  fire  was  almost  instantly  checked  in  violence,  one  burning 
mass  after  the  other  was  extinguished,  and  even  the  heaps  of  rags,  which  were  then 
burning  under  the  free  air,  were  put  out  as  the  steam  enveloped  them;  so  that  within 
half  an  hour  after  the  admission  of  the  steam,  all  danger  was  considert^d  past,  and  the 
fire  was  brought  under  entire  control. 

In  the  particular  description  of  this  remarkable  circumstance,  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  fire  had  grown  to  such  proportions  as  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  firemen  ;  so 
that  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  whole  credit  of  the  unlooked  for  service  must  be 
given  to  the  happy  introduction  of  the  steam.  Indeed,  it  is  declared  that  the  effect  was 
so  manifest,  that  the  firemen  gradually  relaxed  their  play  of  water  upon  the  burning 
building  as  the  delivery  of  the  steam  progressed.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  so  well  substan- 
tiated, let  the  explanations  of  the  action  of  the  agent  be  what  they  may,  that  it  proves 
beyond  (question  that  we  have  in  steam  a  most  energetic  fire  extinguishing  agent,  excelled 
by  none  heretofore  brought  into  play,  and  that  its  efficiency  may  be  relied  upon,  even  in 
cases  where  the  fire  has  free  access  to  the  open  air.     The  writer  continues: 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this,  and  other  cases  which  doubtless  will  occur  to  the 
reader,  lies  naturally  in  the  suggestion  that  every  factory  building,  workshop,  etc.,  where  steam  is 
employed,  should  be  furnished  with  a  system  of  pipes  leading  to  the  several  rooms  or  stories,  by 
which,  in  case  of  accident  occurring  at  any  time,  steam  could  be  instantly  or  shortly  thrown  in 
volumes  into  the  threatened  quarter.  Such  an  arrangement  as  is  here  suggested  requires  no  consider- 
able outlay  of  money,  no  attention  when  not  in  use ;  nor  docs  it  occupy  any  considerable  space ; 
while,  should  occasion  arise,  its  presence  and  almost  instant  availability  would  doubtless  often  be  the 
means  of  checking  dire  calamity. 

The  recognition  of  the  value  of  steam  as  a  fire  extinguisher,  though  not  new,  is  still  by  no  means 
general;  and  the  fullest  discussion  of  the  subject,  combined  with  the  widest  publicity  to  the  same, 
would  prove  of  great  public  benefit.  Here  and  there  only,  in  large  establishments,  where  additional 
safeguards  besides  the  aid  relied  upon  from  the  fire  department  are  deemed  necessary,  such  an 
arrangement  as  the  one  named  above  is  to  be  seen.  In  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  Phila- 
delphia, recently  described  very  fully  in  one  of  the  departments  of  this  Review,  one  of  the  most 
complete  systems  of  this  nature  is  present ;  though,  happily,  occasion  for  testing  its  efficiency  has 
not  yet  presented  itself.  Here  a  series  of  independent  steam  pipes  lead  from  the  boiler  room  to  each 
of  the  many  departments  of  the  works  ;  while  one  of  the  most  open  and  readily  accessible  positions 
upon  the  ground  floor  is  chosen  as  the  place  from  which  their  serx'ice  shall  be  commanded.  At  this 
place  the  pipes,  some  half  a  dozen  in  number,  are  painted,  each  with  a  special  colour;  and  for  addi- 
tional security  against  the  possibility  of  a  mistake  in  the  bewilderment  of  the  moment,  the  name  of 
the  department  to  which  it  leads  is  printed  distinctly  upon  each  of  them,  and  the  delivery  of  steam  is 
controlled  by  the  turning  of  a  valve  with  which  each  pipe  is  here  furnished.  Should  a  fire  break  out 
in  any  i>art  of  the  extensive  workshops,  day  or  night,  upon  the  signal  being  given,  a  deluge  of  steam 
could  be  poured  in  upon  the  endangered  quarter  at  a  moment's  warning.  Such  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment as  this  is  to  be  recommended  to  all  large  establishments,  since  it  affords,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  acquaintance  with  means  of  fire  extinguishing,  the  most  perfect  protective  system  which  has  been 
devised.  For  smaller  establishments  a  less  elaborate  or  complicated  arrangement  would  amply 
suffice,  the  nocossities  of  each  case  affording  room  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  those 
interested.  Nor  is  it  the  writer's  opinion  that  the  system  here  defended  should  find  its  entire  applica- 
tion in  the  protection  of  factories  and  workshops.  For  churches,  theatres,  and  public  buildings  of 
all  descriptions,  such  an  arrangement  might  prove  of  incalculable  value ;  and  since  in  many  large 
buildings  of  this  class  steam  generators  are  present  for  heating  or  other  purposes,  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  safety  pipes  could  be  managed  without  objection. 

We  have  dealt  thus  fully  with  this  able  art.  for  two  reasons:  the  first  because  it  appears 
to  contain  a  practical  solution  of  fire  extinguishment,  available  almost  to  hand  by  nearly 
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all  the  great  manufacturing  cities  of  the  world  ;  next,  because  it  proceeds  from  the  pen  of 
a  writer  who  has  long  been  familiar  with  the  practical  importance  of  fire  extinguishment. 
Whether  the  plan  can  be  applied  to  dwelling-house  risks,  as  a  recent  German  writer  has 
advocated,  we  do  not  care  to  inquire.  It  is  not  these  that  as  a  rule  require  any  special 
protection.     (See  1874 — 1875.) 

The  Boston  Advertiser  gave  an  account  of  some  experiments  made  with  steam  some 
years  previously.  They  were  conducted  in  a  large  mill  through  which  suitable  pipes  and 
connexions  had  been  laid,  communicating  with  the  different  rooms.  A  box  of  cotton 
waste  was  ignited  in  the  second  story,  making  a  fierce  blaze.  Steam  was  turned  on, 
filling  first  the  upper  stories,  and  finally  reaching  and  completely  extinguishing  the  blaze. 
After  trying  this  experiment  with  dry  cotton  several  times,  lamps  were  lighted  and  placed 
in  various  positions  on  the  stairs  and  floor,  with  the  wicks  very  high,  producing  strong 
flames.  It  was  remarked  that  each  lamp,  as  the  steam  reached  it,  was  immediately  put 
out.  Steam,  it  was  shown,  could  be  let  into  any  and  every  part  of  the  mill  in  much  less 
time  than  water  could  be,  with  the  best-arranged  water  supply.  In  case  of  fire,  the 
steam  reaches  the  surface  upon  every  side,  and  in  all  positions,  K>lIowing  up,  so  to  speak, 
the  very  crevices  into  which  fire  would  otherwise  find  its  way  ;  so  that  it  answers  as  a 
complete  extinguisher. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the  Chiefs  of  Fire  Departments  in  the  U.S.,  held  at 
Baltimore  this  year,  various  practical  suggestions  in  regard  to  Fire  Extinguishment 
formed  part  of  the  programme  for  consideration.  It  wiU  be  more  convenient  to  deal 
with  the  entire  programme  under  Fire  Protection. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Viaina  this  year,  the  appliances  for  Fire 
Extinguishment  constituted  a  very  prominent  feature. 

In  1873  Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  pub.  inN.Y. :  Protection  against  Fire^ 
and  the  Best  Means  of  Putting  out  Fires  in  Cities^  Towns,  and  Villages ;  with  Practical 
SugPfsiions  for  the  Security  of  Life  and  Property, 

1874. — Mr.  A.  Hildebrand,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Scientific  and  Mechanical 
So.,  read  a  paper  on  The  Application  of  Steam  as  a  Fire  Extinguisher^  and  gave  a  detailed 
description  of  a  self-acting  apparatus  which  had  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
extinguishing^  fires  by  steam.  The  subject,  he  said,  is  not  a  new  one.  In  i860  some 
French  engineers  made  a  series  of  experiments,  but  they  were  imsatisfactory,  and 
further  tests  were  abandoned.  If  steam  could  be  made  available,  it  might  save  a  great 
amount  of  property,  and  could  be  utilized  with  a  limited  amount  of  outlay.  It  has  a 
two-fold  operation  upon  fire — as  an  intercepter  of  air,  and  as  a  cooler.  Its  cooling 
power  is  greater  than  water,  and  it  does  not  offer  the  same  facilities  for  the  passage  of 
air  as  water.  Another  important  faculty  of  steam  is  its  smothering  power.  Mr.  Hilde- 
brand summed  up  the  advantages  of  steam  as  follows  : 

That  the  arrangements  for  its  application  beinf^  made  beforehand,  it  is  ready  for  ase  without  a 
moment's  delay ;  that  when  the  arrangements  are  once  properly  made,  thev  are  almost  self-acting, 
one  man  being  able  to  control  the  whole  without  the  slightest  difScuIty ;  that  its  use  does  not  give 
increased  facilities  to  the  access  of  air,  as  is  the  case  when  water  is  used,  and  when  it  has  to  be 
carried  into  the  apartments  where  fire  is  raging,  bv  means  of  buckets,  hose,  etc. ;  and  that  it 
entails  no  danger  to  life  or  limb  of  the  operator ;  that  it  does  not,  in  its  successful  application, 
destroy  property  conti^ous  to  the  fire,  as  does  water,  which  is  necessarily  thrown  with  considerable 
force;  that  when  provision  for  its  application  is  once  made,  no  further  appliances  or  machinery  are 
required;  that  its  action  is  certain  and  unfailing  in  all  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  apply  it^  since  it 
operates  upon  all  kinds  of  combustibles  with  effect ;  and  lastly,  that  provision  for  its  application  is 
very  inexpensive. 

The  use  of  steam  required,  of  course,  a  system  of  piping  extending  throughout  the 
building,  in  connexion  with  the  boiler,  and  a  simple  application  of  electricity  opened 
valves  which  conveyed  the  steam  into  the  room  where  the  fire  existed.  A  model  of  the 
apparatus  referred  to  was  exhibited,  and  it  was  claimed  that  it  could  be  placed  in  mills, 
and  other  manufacturing  establishments,  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

A  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  reported  that  it  was 
desirable  to  estab.  hydrants,  to  be  kept  constantly  charged,  at  every  60  yards  in  the 
streets  of  the  city,  in  view  of  maintaining  an  efficient  supply  of  water  for  the  rapid 
extinguishment  of  fires.    [Fire  Protection.] 

The  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Underwriter^  a  gentleman  of  great  accomplishments, 
educated  to  the  medical  profession,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the  matter  of  fire  extinguishing 
appliances,  offers  the  following  obs.  in  support  of  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  fire  extinguisher : 

The  extent  to  which  large  amounts  of  valuable  property,  either  in  merchandize  or  in  valuable 
machinery,  are  concentrated  at  our  commercial  and  manufacturing  centres,  renders  some  certain  and 
efficient  means  of  extinguishing  fire  one  of  the  great  necessities  of  the  day.  *  The  modem  fire 
departments,  with  all  their  improved  appliances,  while  they  have  done  much,  have  not  solved  the 
problem,  lliey  do  not  check  conflagrations  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  often  cause  extensive 
damage  by  the  free  use  of  water,  llie  attention  of  some  of  our  inventors  has  been  turned  to  the 
devising  of  fire  extinguishers,  which  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  .This  gas,  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  carbon  and  two  of  oxygen, 
is  one  of  the  most  active  extinguishers  of  fire  known  to  modem  science.  Neither  fire  nor  life  can 
exist  in  an  atmosphere  containing  from  to  to  15  p.c.  of  this  element.  It  is  the  "  choke  damp  "  which 
is  fiiund  in  unuxed  wells  and  shafts,  and  its  presence  is  detected  by  the  instant  extinguishment  of  a 
li^ht  lowered  into  it.  If  any  method  could  be  devised  by  which  this  gas  could  be  made  immediatel|r 
available,  it  would  do  much  towards  checking  conflagrations.    This  gas  i«  easily  procured  by  mixing 
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hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  with  marble  dust,  or  any  other  carbonate; 
and  being  clastic,  it  might  be  stored  in  strone  metallic  vessels. 

In  large  manufacturing  establishments,  and  in  stores  and  warehouses  which  contain  valuable  stocks 
of  merchandize,  receivers  could  be  kept  filled  with  gas  for  instant  use,  with  large  generators  to  keep 
up  the  supply.  It  could  be  distributed  through  the  building,  or  to  any  given  floor,  at  an  instant  s 
notice,  through  perforated  pipes,  which  need  be  but  little  longer  than  those  used  for  conveying  water 
or  gas  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  air  would  soon,  if  the  building  was  closed,  become  so  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  as  not  only  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  but  also  to  completely  "put  it  out"  ; 
and  that,  too,  without  any  of  the  damage  incident  to  the  use  of  water.  An  apparatus  of  a  similar 
character  could  also  be  used  in  vessels,  and  in  the  discovery  of  a  fire  in  the  cargo,  the  air  in  the  hold 
could  be  soon  thoroughly  mixed  with  this  gas,  and  all  danger  of  disaster  averted. 

The  Scientific  American  of  this  year  considers  the  larger  question  of  how  to  stay  the 

ravages  of  lires  when  they  have  obtained  such  a  hold  in  towns  and  cities.     It  says : 

Western  settlers,  when  a  prairie  is  in  flames,  find  that  the  only  and  best  means  of  protecting 
menaced  property  is  to  plough  up  the  ground  around  the  latter  for  a  width  of  several  yards.  Over  this 
the  fire  cannot  pass,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  finds  nothing  upon  which  to  feed.  The  sole  effective 
method  by  which  the  ravages  of  any  great  conflagration  can  oe  checked  (and  the  truth  was  amply 
demonstrated  in  Boston  and  Chicago)  consists  in  following  the  same  plan  ;  and  in  crowded  cities,  by 
destroying  buildings  adjacent  to  the  burning  locality,  the  latter  can  oe  entirely  isolated  from  other 
portions,  so  that  the  fire  may  be  confined  to  a  limited  area,  on  which  may  be  concentrated  the  entire 
force  of  the  extinguishing  apparatus.  The  value  of  this  heroic  remedy  is  becoming  widely  rccognixed, 
and  in  this  city  [New  York]  a  corps  of  sappers  and  miners  has  been  organized,  comprising  56  persons, 
selected  from  the  officers  ot  the  fire  brigade,  who  are  being  regularly  instructed  in  the  use  and  nature 
of  explosives,  electric  fuses,  etc. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  detail  some  experiments  of  the  organization  which  had 
recently  taken  place  on  Ward's  Island.  A  number  of  brick  walls  were  erected,  of  various 
thickness,  having  a  depth  below  the  ground  of  i  ft.,  and  built  upon  a  timber  foundation. 
The  first  wall  attacked  was  20  in.  thick,  and  the  object  of  the  experiment  was  to  show  the 
comparative  effects  of  mining  powder  and  dynamite  suspended  in  cubical  boxes  against  it. 
Fifty  pounds  of  mining  powder  barely  blackened  the  walls,  while  six  pounds  of  dynamite  in 
a  box  5  ft.  by  5  in.  cut  a  hole  through  the  wall  of  about  the  size  of  the  box.  Then  experi- 
ments followed  in  cutting  down  masonry  varying  in  thickness  from  8  to  36  in.,  with  cart- 
ridges containing  from  one  to  five  pounds  of  dynamite,  the  effect  being  to  divide  the 
walls  at  the  marked  places  with  great  accuracy.  Floors  were  also  torn  up  with  the  same 
powerful  material,  and  finally  seven  walls  were  blown  to  fragments  by  a  continuous  line 
of  cartridges  arranged  in  rubber  tubes  and  covered  with  bags  of  sand. 

The  trials  were  mainly  very  successful,  and  showed  that  by  the  use  of  explosives  not 
only  could  whole  buildings,  during  great  fires,  be  quickly  demolished,  but,  in  smaller 
conflagrations,  the  dynamite  cartridge  could  be  advantageously  used  in  gaining  rapid 
access  to  edifices  through  walls.  This  proceeding  now  requires  lengthy  labour  with  axe 
and  pick,  the  flames  in  the  time  thus  lost  often  making  serious  headway. 

A  new  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  was  exhibited  in  the  repair  yard  of  the  New 
York  Fire  Department.  The  apparatus  is  called  a  "Distributor,  and  consists  of  four 
nozzles  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  which  are  attached  to  a  band  allowing  rotary 
motion.  The  band  is  put  upon  a  telescopic  pipe  four  feet  long.  The  band  revolves 
when  water  is  passed  through  it,  and  the  water  is  scattered  in  every  direction  through 
the  nozzles.  The  invention,  it  was  thought,  would  be  of  great  use  in  putting  out  fires 
which  have  not  made  much  headway,  inasmuch  as  all  parts  of  a  room  can  be  reached  by 
the  spray  from  the  apparatus. 

The  Committee  of  the  National  Board  (N.Y.)  on  the  "Origin  of  Fires," etc.  in  its 

Rep.  for  1874  gives  the  following  : 

Sprinklers. — The  most  complete  system  for  the  application  of  water  for  extinguishing  fires  hereto- 
fore in  use,  and  the  most  effectual  and  certain  in  its  operations,  has  been  a  series  of  perforated  pipes, 
supplied  by  a  reservoir  or  force-pump,  usually  termed  sprinklers.  ITiese,  like  the  steam  F.  engine 
and  force-pump,  have  proved  powerful  aids  in  preventing  the  spread  of  fires,  ^^/  as  a  rule ,7t' hen 
applied  in  full  force,  damaging  all  the  properly  on  the  premises  where  used,  so  far  as  it  is  susceptible 
of  being  damaged  by  rvater.  The  advantage  of  the  sprinkler  is,  that  it  can  be  put  in  operation  almost 
instantly  after  the  discovery  of  a  fire  ;  it  requires  no  arranging  of  hose,  and  wastes  no  time  in  going 
to  a  fire.     It  is  on  the  spot  subject  to  the  will  of  the  watchful  supervisor  of  the  premises. 

The  Committee  proceed  to  speak  of  a  patented  improvement  on  this  principle,  known 
as  7'he  Automatic  Fire  Extinguisher  and  Alann^  which  "appears  to  be  nearly  all  that  is 
required :  *  an  apparatus  in  all  places  sufficient  of  itself,  always  ready,  always  there,  to 
act  entirely  by  itself,  and  which  cannot  get  asleep  or  make  blunders.*  As  is  usual  A^dth  all 
valuable  improvements,  it  is  so  simple  as  to  be  understood  by  any  one.  It  works  auto- 
matically, and  spreads  no  water  except  where  the  fire  is,  and  will  put  out  a  small  or 
large  fire  equally  well." 

This  improved  sprinkler  is  formed  by  a  series  of  pipes  placed  near  the  ceiling  of  the 
room  to  be  protected,  consistmg  of  a  main  pipe  in  the  centre  connecting  with  a  reservoir, 
with  side  branches  or  arms  at  proper  intervals,  to  which  are  attached  small  pipes  of  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  terminating  in  a  finely  perforated  cap,  **  so  as  to  throw  a  very  fine 
and  dense  spray  on  everything,  and  filling  the  air  very  completely  for  a  radius  of  seven  or 
eight  feet,  thus  rendering  the  existence  of  any  fire  in  that  space  impossible."  These  pipes 
are  so  arranged  as  to  have  one  of  these  perforated  caps  at  each  interval  of  10  ft.  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  room ;  thus  supplying  one  of  them  for  every  100  square  f^.  of 
flooring.  The  automatic  effect  is  produced  by  placing  a  light  metallic  cap  over  the  rose 
sprinkler,  fastened  in  its  place  by  being  soldered  to  the  shoulder  of  the  sprinkler  with  a 
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metal  fusible  at  155"  Fahr.     This  admits  of  water  under  constant  pressure  being  kept  in 

the  pipes  at  all  times.     On  the  occurrence  of  a  fire  under  either  of  these  caps,  it  will  at 

once  melt  the  solder.    The  pressure  of  water  in  the  pipe  removes  the  outer  cap,  and  the 

water  escapes  in  spray  directly  upon  the  fire,  '*and  as  experience  proves,  arrests  it  then 

and  there  without  injury  to  property  in  other  parts  of  the  room."    By  a  valve  in  the 

main  pipe,  with  a  lever  attached,  an  alarm  is  given  either  by  a  bell  or  a  steam  whistle. 

The  first  motion  of  the  water  caused  by  the  opening  of  one  or  more  of  the  caps,  opens 

the  valve,  and  gives  the  alarm  ;  the  whole  operation  being  automatic     **  In  fact,  when 

emergency  for  its  use  arises,  it  sets  itself  at  work,  and  then  tells  you  what  it  is  doing." 

ITie  Prorvidaue  Journal^  Dec.  17,  1874,  gives  the  following  account  of  an  experimental 

working  : 

A  building  some  40  ft.  long  by  20  wide  and  12  high  had  been  erected,  .  .  .  which  was  piped 
with  10  sprinklers  10  ft.  from  each  other,  5  feet  from  the  sides  and  end  of  the  building.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  kindling  wood  the  entire  length,  and  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  in  which  a  fire  was  started 
.  .  .  about  8  ft.  from  one  end,  and  in  the  centre,  llie  crowd  watched  the  progress  of  the  flames 
with  interest,  and  3  minutes  from  the  time  the  flames  showed  themselves  the  alarm  was  sounded, 
indicating  that  at  least  one  sprinkler  was  at  work.  The  €re  gained  no  further  headway,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  was  out.  The  water  was  shut  off,  and  after  the  smoke  and  steam  were  out  of  the  building. 
investi|^ation  showed  that  five  caps  had  melted  off,  and  that  the  fire  had  burned  only  the  wood  rouna 
which  It  had  been  lighted,  to  a  diameter  of  perhaps  5  ft.,  not  even  charring  the  walls  or  ceiling.  The 
4  caps  nearest  the  fire  had  been  melted  off,  and  one  some  distance  away,  showing  that  there  was  a 
current  of  air  in  the  room  of  sufficient  heat  to  melt  the  solder.  In  that  part  of  the  building  distant 
from  the  fire,  the  caps  remained  intact,  and  no  water  was  spread  in  that  vicinity.  The  caps  were 
again  put  on  for  another  test,  lliis  time  the  fire  was  built  in  8  places,  in  the  centre,  ends,  and  sides, 
and  the  windows  left  out,  to  allow  a  good  draft,  and  give  it  a  fair  trial "  as  some  of  the  doubters 
suggested.  The  flames  rolled  up  fiercely,  and  the  building  had  the  appearance  of  being  all  on  fire, 
but  m  a  few  moments  the  alarm  was  again  sounded,  and  again  was  the  fiire  subdued,  notwithstanding 
it  was  in  so  many  different  places  and  throughout  the  entire  building ;  and  the  experiment  was 
pronounced  a  perfect  success  even  by  the  firemen  present,  who  are  generally  constitutionally  sceptical 
about  any  new  improvements  in  extinguishing  fires. 

In  a  later  experiment  one  particular  wooden  cotton  frame  among  a  number  was  fired, 
and  the  fire  was  extinguished  without  damaging  the  other  frames. 

1875. — Mr.  J.  A.  Coleman,  C.E.  (U.S.A.),  read  a  paper  before  the  So.  of  Arts  on  : 
An  Apparatus  for  the  Protection  of  Buildings  and  Ships  from  Fire,  and  for  the  Vcntila- 
tion  of  Ships,  He  said,  Engineering  ability  had  been  successfully  brought  to  bear  upon 
almost  every  other  great  problem ;  but  it  was  evident  that  far  less  thought  had  been 
devoted  to  this  important  subject.  True,  we  had  made  some  important  improvements 
in  the  substitution  of  steam  for  manual  power  in  working  our  fire  engines,  and  in  some 
minor  details  ;  but  **the  improved  engine  of  to-day  cannot  throw  an  effective  stream  of 
water  to  double  the  height  attained  by  the  first  F.  engine."  **  All  we  have  gained  over 
the  old  engine  is  the  ability  to  throw  a  larger  volume  of  water  continuously  to  only  a 
moderately  increased  height.  To  this  extent  only  had  the  situation  been  improved. 
The  theory  for  putting  out  fires  in  all  essential  features  remains  unchanged,  while  the 
difficulties  of  the  old  system  have  increased."  In  the  majority  of  cases  fires  bum  them- 
selves out,  leaving  only  tottering  walls,  and  the  useless  debris  of  a  fire.  What  then,  he 
asks,  is  the  underlying  trouble  with  all  our  fires  in  buildings  and  ships  ?  Simply  a  fault 
of  engineering.  It  is  the  failure  to  put  a  little  water  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time 
— it  is  the  failure  to  strike  a  fire  dead  m  its  incipient  stage.     He  proceeds : 

Anv  system  to  be  successful  in  extinguishing  fire  must  be  capable  of  prompt  application.  It  must 
also  be  able  to  do  the  least  possible  damage  by  using  the  smallest  quantit^r  01^  water  necessary  to 
accomplish  its  purpose.  A  bucketful  of  water  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  is  worth  more  than 
20  tons  of  water  20  minutes  later. 

Experience  has  proved  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolutely  practical  fire-proof  building. 
If  walls  were  constructed  8  ft.  thick,  the  windows  and  doors  cannot  be  equally  thick,  and  the  build- 
ing, if  filled  with  combustible  goods,  will  be  destroyed,  precisely  as  iron-ore  and  limestone  sand- 
wiched with  fuel  are  reduced  in  a  smelting  furnace.  It  maikes  but  little  difference  how  we  construct 
a  few  exceptional  buildings  in  a  city  already  composed  of  those  that  will  bum.  Nothing  can  with- 
stand fire  when  there  is  enough  of^it.  The  practical  principle,  therefore,  of  safety,  is  to  prevent  a 
great  fire  by  a  prompt  means  ofextinguishmcnt.  Therefore  arrange  buildings  or  ships  with  appliances 
to  instantly  wet  them  with  water,  and  it  will  be  impossible,  humanly  speaking,  to  destroy  them  by 
fire.  Now,  how  do  we  attempt  to  do  this,  and  how  may  it  be  done?  Within  the  past  50  years  we 
have  advanced  from  passing  buckets  along  a  line  of  men  from  a  distant  supply  of  water  to  conducting 
the  water  near  to  buildings  through  pipes  in  the  streets.  We  have  done  so  much  towards  prompt 
application  ;  but  the  apparatus  to  conduct  that  water  from  those  pipes  in  the  streets  to  the  top  of 
high  buildings  must  be  waited  for  until  dragged  from  distant  parts  of  the  city.  In  the  mean  time  the 
fire  is  gaining  headway  and  violence  with  e^ch  minute  of  delay.  Those  invaluable  first  minutes  are 
lost;  more  time  is  then  lost  in  erecting  ladders  and  dragging  up  heavv  hose;  then  windows  are 
broken  in,  giving  the  fire  air ;  flames  and  smoke  burst  forth,  and  the  blinaed,  half- suffocated  firemen 
pour  tons  of  water  where  fire  does  not  exist,  and  it  goes  in  cataracts  upon  valuable  property  below, 
while  a  comparatively  small  quantity  extinguishes  the  fire.  It  is  a  necessity  of  the  case.  A  fireman 
cannot  tell  in  a  building  filled  with  smoke  the  exact  location  of  the  fire,  but  must  strike  more  or  less 
at  random.  Many  times  more  damage  is  frequently  done  by  water  than  by  fire  when  the  fire  is  com- 
parativeljr  small ;  and  according  to  Mr.  Braidwood,  and  the  testimony  of  all  familiar  with  the  subject, 
no  possibility  exists  of  extinguishing  the  fire  when  it  is  great. 

The  plan  he  proposed  by  way  of  remedy  is  the  following  :  Iron  stand-pipes  to  be  put 

upon  buildings,  one  going  to  the  roof,  and  the  others  to  the  separate  stories.    Then 

perforated  branch  pipes  to  be  laid  at  suitable  distances  apart,  over  the  roof  and  under  the 

eaves,  to  distribute  water  like  a  rain  storm  over  the  entire  top  and  sides  of  the  building, 

in  case  heat  and  flames  were  attacking  it  from  another  edifice  on  fire.     Perforata 
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branch  pipes  also  to  l)e  fixed  upon  the  ceiling;  of  each  story,  in  order  to  strike  the  top, 
sides,  and  floor  with  small  jets  of  water.  Each  story  has  its  own  stand-pipe  and  valve 
or  cock — the  latter  being  operated  upon  from  the  side-walk.  All  the  cocks  to  be  placed 
in  an  iron  box  let  into  the  wall  of  the  building,  always  locked  to  prevent  tampering  with 
by  improper  persons.     The  author  proceeds  : 

By  this  apparatus  it  will  be  seen  every  square  foot  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  a  building  could 
bo  commanded  under  all  circumstances  by  a  man  quietly  manipulating  the  proper  valves  from  the 
side-walk,  without  the  necessity  for  going  near  the  danger.  If  there  should  be  a  sufficient  head  of 
water,  the  distributing  apparatus  described  would  be  connected  with  the  mains  in  the  street,  and  its 
control  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  city  authorities.  Should  there  not  bo  a  sufficieot  head  of  water, 
there  must  be  steam  boilers  and  pumps  [for  the  district].     ... 

On  the  discovery  of  a  fire,  a  telegraphic  signal  would  summon  the  chief  engineer  on  duty,  a  man  of 
judgment  and  brains,  to  take  charge  of  the  fire.  If  the  fire  was  beyond  the  small  means  of  extinguish- 
ment usually  employed,  such  as  buckets,  extinguishers,  etc.,  he  could  first  turn  steam  into  the  room 
on  fire  [it  is  part  of  nis  scheme  to  supnly  steam  for  working  lifts,  etc.]  if  it  were  sufficiently  confined 
and  small,  and  smother  the  flames  witn  but  little  damage  to  the  contents  of  the  building;  and  if  too 
late  for  that,  ho  would  have  the  last  sure  resort  of  water,  with  which  he  would  give  the  fire  a  short 
quick  drench,  and  then  close  the  valve.  There  need  be  no  panic  nor  confusion.  Controlline  the 
apparatus  with  the  same  ease  and  certainty  with  which  an  engineer  down  in  the  bowels  of  a  nuge 
ship  controls  the  movements  of  her  ponderous  machinery,  it  would  be  the  man,  and  not  the  fire,  that 
was  master  of  the  situation. 

It  will  be  very  apparent  that  if  evcr>' square  inch  of  a  room  was  instantly  wet,  the  fire  would  be 
struck  and  extinguished,  and  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water.  The  prompt  closing  of 
the  cock  when  the  work  was  done,  would  save  the  flooding  of  the  stories  below,  which  is  now  a  great 
fault  of  our  present  method.  Hut  the  main  idea  in  this  plan  consists  in  having  it  upon  a  large  scale, 
for  the  advantages  of  economy,  system,  and  safety.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  thus  to  fit  only  a  few 
buildings  isolated  from  each  other  in  a  closely  packed  district.  In  order  to  present  a  bulwark  to 
arrest  a  large  conflagration  sweeping  towards  it,  the  plan  should  be  general  in  the  district  protected 
by  this  system. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  a  number  of  practical  engineers  took  part ;  but  the 
proj>osal  was  not  very  warmly  adopted.  It  will  have  been  seen  from  the  earlier  part  of 
this  art.  that  the  proposal  has  very  little  which  is  new  about  it.     (See  1864-5,  and  1 874.) 

During  the  discussion  at  the  So.  of  Arts  last  referred  to,  Mr.  W.  Swanton,  Chief  of  the 
Lond.  Salvage  Corps,  said  that  from  25  years'  experience  in  attending  fires,  his  opinion 
was  that  in  order  to  do  any  good  you  must  strike  the  fire  sharply  and  immediately  with 
abuitdamc  of  water.  The  best  appliance,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  rising  main  on  each  stair- 
case, with  a  branch  hose  on  every  landing,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire  the  water  could 
be  immediately  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  This  plan  is  now  being  very  much  adopted  in 
public  buildings. 

A  Correspondent  in  the  Manchester  Examiner  suggested  that  every  pillar  in  a  mill  or 
manufactory  might  be  a  water-pipe  ;  and  that  each  of  these  should  have  in  various  places 
plug  holes  stoi>ped  with  gutta-percha,  in  j^lugs  or  bungs,  or  v/ith  such  connexions  as  will 
melt  when  fire  approaches  them.  *'  Smaller  pipes  might  also  be  made  to  traverse 
l)etween  the  columns,  made  of  the  same  material,  and  water  be  made  to  meet  fire  when 
it  comes  at  a  very  critical  and  valuable  moment." 

Recent  disastrous  fires  in  the  U.S.  have  shown  that  such  appliances  as  "sprinklers" 
are  practically  useless  unless  the  material  of  which  the  pipes  are  composed  and  the 
manner  of  their  construction  are  carefully  looked  after.  In  some  cases  there  the  pipes 
have  been  found  to  be  so  frail  that  they  split  under  the  pressure  of  the  water  ;  in  others 
they  were  melted  by  the  heat.  Nothing  but  wrought-iron  pipes  with  strong  elbows  and 
peculiarly  drilled  orifices  are  of  any  substantial  avail  when  the  emergency  arises. 

Among  the  latest  suggestions  for  fire  extinguishment  is  the  use  of  sulphur.  M.  Tellier, 
of  Paris,  claims  the  discovery,  and  seems  to  consider  it  especially  adapted  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  fire  on  board  ship.  In  this  view  Les  Mondes  suggests  that  brimstone 
should  be  carried  on  board  every  ship  for  use  in  case  of  fire.  Half  a  hundredweight 
(30  kilos)  of  brimstone  would  l)e  sufficient  to  abstract  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  from 
3531  cubic  feet  of  air,  thus  rendering  it  unfitted  to  support  combustion.  In  a  closed 
space  like  a  ship's  hold,  the  sulphurous  gas  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  brimstone 
would  penetrate  where  water  from  the  decks  could  not  be  brought  to  bear,  and  the 
density  of  the  gas  would  prevent  its  rising  or  spreading  if  care  were  taken  to  close  the 
hatches  carefully  with  wet  sails,  etc.  It  is  suggested  that  the  brimstone  should  be  made 
up  in  the  form  of  large  matches,  the  ends  of  which  could  be  passed  through  scuttles 
prepared  for  them  in  the  decks  or  bulkheads  in  case  of  need.  It  is  asserted  that  15J.  or 
20J.  worth  of  brimstone  would  be  sufficient  to  stifle  and  annihilate  all  traces  of  combus- 
tion in  an  air  space  of  35,000  cubic  feet. 

The  application,  apart  from  what  we  regard  as  its  unfitness  on  account  of  its  injury  by 
impregnation  to  many  cargos  of  various  kinds,  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  be  new.  The 
Pomeranian  peasants  long  since  knew  how  to  put  the  fire  out  by  means  of  the  fumes  of 
sulphur,  when  their  chimneys  caught  fire.  In  fact,  this  property  of  sulphur  has  long 
l)cen  understood  by  many  who  are  familiar  With  fire  ins.  The  chemical  qualities  of 
sulphur  are,  however,  such  that  it  cannot  be  made  use  of  practically,  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, as  a  fire  extinguisher,  except,  it  is  tnie,  when  the  fire  occurs  in  a  chimney. 

A  manufacturer,  writing  to  the  Manchester  Examiner  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 

year,  furnishetl  the  following  important  testimony  to  Steam  as  an  extinguishing  medium. 

When  my  mill  was  burning,  having  taken  fire  while  at  work,  we  saved  an  entire  department  by 
breaking  a  steam  pipe,  and  keeping  the  room  filled  with  steam  so  long  as  it  was  in  danger.     Not  a 
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drop  of  water  touched  it.  WHiile  the  mill  was  burning,  the  stokers  were  firing  the  boilers,  .and  not  a 
mark  of  fire  was  on  the  walls  or  machinery  of  the  room.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  so  to  arrange 
the  steam  pipes  in  and  about  a  mill  that  steam  could  be  let  into  any  one  room  or  into  every  room, 
working  all  the  valves  in  a  place  of  safety.  The  mere  fact  that  weaving  sheds  arc  actually  and  pur- 
posely provided  with  steam  from  the  boiler  as  a  part  of  the  manufacturing  process,  shows  how  easily 
It  could  be  thrown  into  any  room.  The  apparatus  would  not  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order  by  any 
wear,  and  periodical  examination  would  be  the  easiest  thing  practicable. 

It  was  stated,  at  a  discussion  at  the  So.  of  Arts,  to  have  been  shown  by  Prof.  Gardner 
**  that  in  some  cases  steam  even  added  to  the  .strength  of  the  fire,  instead  of  putting  it 
out."     [Journal  of  the  So.  5  Feb.  1875,  p.  224.] 

Messrs.  Sanderson  and  Proctor  have  patented  an  invention  for  facilitating  the  use  of 
Steam  as  a  F.  extinguisher.  Its  nature  will  be  understood  from  the  following  description 
of  experiments  made  near  Huddersfield  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  year,  and  reported 
in  the  Engineer,  The  self-acting  arrangement  consists  of  a  number  of  thermometers, 
which  serve  as  contact  makers  in  an  electric  circuit,  and  the  apparatus  proper,  which 
turns  on  the  steam  valve  by  releasing  a  pin  on  the  wheel,  and  permitting  the  weight 
attached  to  the  same  to  turn  it  round.  Contact  can  be  made  at  any  given  temperature, 
the  fire  simply  raising  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  to  the  desired  point  Lower 
Aspley  Old  Mill,  which  has  been  used  in  the  woollen  trade,  is  at  present  empty,  and  in  a 
condition  highly  favourable  to  be  burned  down,  from  the  quantity  of  oil,  grease,  and 
dust  deposited  on  the  floors,  walls,  pillars  and  elsewhere.  A  quantity  of  firewood  and 
shavings  had  been  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  bottom  room,  which  measures  75  ft.  by 
22  ft.  by  14  ft.  high.  The  fire  was  lit  exactly  at  half-past  three,  producing  immediately 
a  large  body  of  flame,  and  not  quite  a  minute  elapsed  before  the  apparatus  turned  on  the 
steam.  P'or  the  next  two  minutes  the  fire  continued  to  bum  unchecked,  but  then  it 
l)ecame  less,  and  in  another  two  minutes  no  more  flame  could  be  seen.  When  the  steam, 
which  was  40  lbs.  in  the  boiler,  had  been  going  into  the  room  for  fifteen  minutes,  it  was 
turned  off  and  the  door  opened ;  but  a  well-known  crackling  inside  told  that  the  fire  was 
burning  up  again,  so  the  door  was  closed,  and  the  steam  turned  on  for  twenty  minutes 
longer.  This  was  quite  sufficient  to  remove  every  trace  of  fire,  and,  after  the  room  had 
been  aired  for  about  half  an  hour,  the  whole  of  the  interior  was  perfectly  dry,  and  no 
trace  of  moisture  could  be  detected,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  easily  explained,  and 
one  of  great  importance  to  machinery  in  rooms  where  steam  has  been  used  as  an  extin- 
guisher. When  we  say  moisture,  we  exclude  one  or  two  pools  of  water  in  a  low  part  of 
the  floor.  An  artificial  wooden  floor  upon  which  the  fire  had  been  placed  was  very 
slightly  charred  in  one  place,  and  the  quantity  of  firewood  burned  was  very  small.  The 
trial  was  so  far  a  success,  both  as  regards  the  apparatus  and  the  agency  of  steam  as  an 
extinguisher. 

A  number  of  mills  in  the  North  of  England  are  making  arrangements  for  the  use  of 
steam  in  case  of  fire  ;  and  the  Mutual  F.  Asso.  in  Manchester  is  aiding  in  the  exten- 
sion by  reducing  the  rates  in  all  mills  so  protected.  The  steam  as  it  enters  the  building 
gives  an  alarm  by  sounding  a  whistle  loudly. 

The  Nautical  Gazette  stul  more  recently  reports  the  following  instance  of  the  practical 
application  of  steam  to  fires  on  board  ship.  The  Prairie  Bird,  under  command  of  Capt. 
C.  Sanford,  left  New  Orleans  June  I,  bound  to  Liverpool,  her  cargo  consisting  of 
1824  bales  of  cotton.  When  50  miles  south-east  of  the  Sand  Key  light,  the  vessel  was 
found  to  be  on  fire  on  the  starboard  side,  near  the  forward  house.  After  caulking 
hatches  and  taking  other  precautions  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  fire,  the  vessel  was 
kept  ofi"  for  Key  West,  where  she  arrived  next  morning.  The  ^Tecking  steamer  Cora 
immediately  proceeded  to  her  assistance,  and  on  arriving  alongside  it  was  found  that  the 
fire  was  still  confined  below.  It  was  then  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  extinguish  it 
by  introducing  steam  into  the  hold,  for  accomplishing  which  the  Cora  is  fitted  with  the 
necessary  appliances.  The  barque  was  towerl  up  the  harbour,  and  anchored  in  four 
fathoms  of  water,  and  after  boring  test  holes  in  the  deck,  to  ascertain  the  exact  location 
of  the  fire,  steam  was  introduc^  from  the  boiler  of  the  steamboat  through  a  hose, 
having,  on  the  end  entering  the  deck,  a  piece  of  2j-in.  iron  pipe.  In  about  two  hours 
steam  began  to  issue  from  the  various  cracks  and  holes  fore  and  aft,  which  openings  were 
carefully  caulked  as  fast  as  discovered.  Steaming  was  kept  iip  until  the  following 
morning,  when  the  fore  and  aft  hatches  were  opened.  No  signs  of  fire  were  visible,  but, 
as  a  matter  of  prudence,  the  hatches  were  again  closed  and  steaming  kept  up  all  day  and 
the  following  night  On  the  main  hatch  being  again  opened,  and  steam  shut  oflf,  it 
became  evident  that  the  fire  was  subdued.  The  steam  had  by  this  time  penetrated  every 
part  of  the  vessel,  even  coming  up  through  the  pumps.  Steam  was  again  put  on,  and 
the  next  morning  the  main  hatch  was  open^  again,  and  the  men  began  breaking  and  hoist- 
ing out  the  cargo,  working  in  the  direction  of  the  fire.  After  taking  out  55  bales,  the  seat 
of  the  fire  was  reached,  and  all  burnt  bales  were  hoisted  on  deck,  seven  of  them  still 
.smoking  when  taken  out.  With  the  exception  of  these  bales,  the  fire  was  entirely  extin- 
guished, it  l)cing  ascertained  that  the  steam  had  penetrated  nearly  through  the  bales. 
Hoisting  out  was  continued,  and  it  was  found  that  the  fire  was  all  out  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  finally  the  vessel  was  brought  to  the  dock  and  began  dischai^ing.  No  salt  water 
was  used  except  for  a  period  of  al)Out  fifteen  minutes,  when  a  little  was  thrown  over  the 
tops  of  the  bales  below.    About  50  bales  in  all  were  damaged  by  fire,  the  deck  nearly 
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burned  through,  and  two  knees  and  beams  damaged.     The  barque  was  to  repair  imme- 
diately and  proceed  on  her  voyage. 

The  Chronicle  of  N.  Y.,  from  which  we  quote,  adds  :  **  Heretofore  there  has  been  but 
one  method  of  extinguishing  fires  on  cotton-laden  vessels — that  is,  to  pump  them  full  of 
water,  or  to  scuttle  them,  thus  entailing  great  expense,  even  if  the  cargo  is  saved.  This 
case  will  go  far  to  prove  the  utility  of  steam  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  not 
alone  on  board  cotton-laden  vessels,  but  on  vessels  with  general  cargos,  and  we  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  owners,  shij)masters,  and  underwriters  to  the  facts  presented  above." 

The  latest  development  is  again  carbonic  acid  gas  under  the  patents  of  the  Wallace- 
Tucker  Fire  Annihilating  Co.  Lim.,  just  founded.  The  principle  embodied  in  the 
patents  is,  that  immediately  the  temperature  of  a  room  is  raised  by  a  fire  to  a  certain 
degree  of  heat — which  can  be  regulated  beforehand,  and  made,  if  required,  even  as  low 
as  80  degrees — a  composition  evolves  gases  which  extinguish  the  fire. 

The  composition,  it  is  said,  is  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  will  act  equally  as  well  20 
years  after  being  fixed  as  20  days.  As  it  only  acts  by  the  rise  in  temperature,  caused  by 
the  fire  itself,  no  gas  is  evolved  until  the  very  moment  it  is  required  to  extinguish  the  fire. 
Sufficient  composition  for  a  room  20  ft.  long,  by  12  ft^  broad,  and  9  ft.  high,  can  be 
manufactured  for  less  than  half-a-crown,  and  will  be  contained  in  a  space  of  one-tenth  of 
a  cubic  foot ;  hence  it  can  be  supplied  at  a  price  so  cheap  as  to  make  its  use  universal, 
and  still  allow  a  singularly  large  margin  for  profit.  Hundreds  of  trials  are  stated  to  have 
been  made,  in  which  the  fire  has  been  annihilated  in  its  most  incipient  stage,  before  any 
appreciable  damage  has  been  done  to  either  goods  or  buildings,  as  the  gases  do  not 
injure  the  finest  fabric,  or  the  brightest  steel. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Keates,  Consulting  Chemist  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  writes 
under  date  4th  May,  1 875  : 

On  the  20th  of  April  I  witnessed  a  trial,  on  a  considerable  scalc^  of  the  Wallace-Tucker  method  of 
extin^^uishine  fire  within  a  building,  by  charging  the  atmosphere  in  which  such  fire  is  occurring  with 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

There  arc  twt>  features  in  this  invention  which  appear  to  me  novel :  the  first  is,  the  charging  of  an 
atmosphtirc  with  so  large  a  volume  of  carbonic  acid  that  it  ceases  to  be  able  to  support  combustion  in 
any  part  of  the  apartment,  the  carbonic  acid  itself  being  produced  by  the  burning  of  carbon  mixed 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpetre — a  sort  of  incxplosive  gunpowder,  so  to 
speak  ;  and,  secondly,  the  making  of  this  result  to  depend  upon  the  effect  of  the  fire  itself,  which,  by 
heating  the  air  of  the  chamber  or  warehouse,  will  determine  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  and  the 
development  of  the  carbonic  acid  by  primarily  causing  the  inflammation  of  a  sort  of  fuse  attached  to 
the  carbonaceous  mixture,  which  fuse  takes  nre  at  a  very  low  temperature,  and  then  ignites  the  mass 
of  carbon,  llic  original  fire  is,  in  fact,  the  means  of  setting  in  action  the  force  which  destroys  it, 
making  the  operation  automatic  in  a  certain  sense. 

In  the  experiment  in  question,  a  wooden  house  containing  about  1700  cubic  feet  of  air  had  placed 
in  it  a  considerable  heap  of  shavings,  which  were  covered  with  billets  of  wood,  and  over  the  whole  a 
quantity  of  petroleum  was  poured.  In  the  upper  part  near  the  roof  of  the  house,  a  cake  of  the  mixed 
carbon  and  nitrate  of  potash,  weighing  about  9  lbs.,  was  placed.  The  shavings  were  then  set  on  fire, 
and,  being  saturated  with  the  petroleum,  blazed  up  fiercely  ;  the  door  was  then  closed,  and  through  a 
window  it  could  be  seen  that  the  flames  were  rising  high  in  the  inside  of  the  house.  In  a  few  momenta 
it  w^as  observed  that  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  mixture  had  commenced,  and  then  a  large  quantity 
of  gas  was  evolved,  so  much  that  it  was  driven  out  forcibly  through  the  joints  and  imperfect  parts  of 
the  rough  wooden  structure,  and  almost  immediately  the  flame  was  subdued  and  extinguished  ;  the 
atmosphere  that  was  artificially  created  by  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  was  quite  unfit  to  carry  on 
the  burning  process,  and  the  fire  died  out  lor  want  of  aliment  in  the  form  of  oxygen  gas. 

W'hile  the  preceding  has  been  passing  through  the  press,  we  receive  from  across  the 
Atlantic  some  details  of  the  "Connelly  F.  Extinguisher,"  and  experiments  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pittsburg,  as  to  a  special  branch  of  extinguishment. 

The  first  experiment  was  to  test  its  applicability  to  the  protection  of  oil  tanks,  and 
consisted  in  igniting  several  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  contained  in  a  large  tank  and 
then  injecting  the  carbonic  acid  into  the  flames  through  jets  in  pipes  that  surrounded  the 
burning  fluid.  Although  the  flames  shot  up  to  a  great  height,  generated  an  intense  heat, 
and  were  blown  about  in  a  threatening  manner  by  a  strong  wind  that  was  blowing  at  the 
time,  it  was  scarcely  three  seconds  after  the  engineer  turned  the  valve  that  the  flame, 
smoke,  and  gas  all  ascended  together  from  the  surface,  leaving  it  as  placid  as  before  the 
application  of  the  fire.  Nothing  could  be  more  complete,  not  a  vestige  of  flame  remain- 
ing, although  but  a  small  portion  comparatively  of  the  combnstible  material  had  been 
consumed.  This  was  done  again  and  again,  each  successive  operation  increasing  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  spectators.  Having  left  no  room  to  doubt  its  ability  to 
put  out  oil  fires,  the  extinguisher  was  next  applied  to  a  frame  shed  from  which  issued  an 
immense  volume  of  flame.  Its  effect  on  the  burning  wood  was  almost  instantaneous.  It 
was  then  shown  how  the  gas  might  be  forced  from  the  receivers  through  pipes  running 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  under  the  earth,  thence  ascending  to  the  roof  of  the  high 
buildings. 

The  features  of  this  wonderful  appliance  that  impressed  us  most  (says  the  Pittsburg 
Covimci-cial)  are  the  forces  with  which  gas  and  steam,  gas  and  water,  or  gas  alone,  can 
be  sent  through  pipes  sufficiently  long  to  reach  to  the  top  of  the  highest  building,  and 
the  almost  incredible  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  it  conquers  the  hottest  fires  and 
extinguishes  the  most  inflammable  substance.  No  one  who  witnesses  these  experiments 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  this  invention  must  supersede  every 
other  appliance  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  whether  in  oil  tanks,  steamboats,  or 
buildings. 
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We  have  endeavoured  in  this  art.  to  bring  together,  under  one  view,  all  the  otherwise 
scattered  proposals  for  F.  Extinguishment.  Many  of  these  deserve  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  F.  underwriters.  Fire  Prevention  and  F.  Extinction  are  the  two  great 
problems  they  have  to  solve. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  question,  we  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions: — I.  That  either  F,  Antiihilators  or  ordinary  hand  en}pnes  will  be  of  the 
greatest  value  at  the  inception  of  a  fire.  2.  That  when  an  internal  fire  has  got  some  hold, 
either  carbonic  acid  gas  or  j/«iw  may  be  used  with  great  advantage  in  any  building  capable 
of  being  very  nearly  or  entirely  closed,  and  also  on  board  ships.  3.  When  a  building 
is  fired  externally,  or  when  a  general  conflagration  has  resulted,  then  an  abundant  water 
supply  is  the  only  ready  and  effective  remedy,  supplemented  as  may  be  necessary  by  the 
removal,  by  explosives,  of  buildings,  in  view  of  stopping  its  advance. 
FIRE  Extinguishment,  Expenses  of. — The  question  of  the  expenses  consequent  upon 
the  extinguishment  of  fires  comes  before  the  fire  underwriter  in  several  forms,  and  is 
indeed  "a  very  large  item  in  the  expenditure  of  ins.  offices."  Mr.  Bunyon  states  the 
practice  with  clearness:  **The  usual  condition  is,  that  the  co.  will  pay  a  rateable  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  according  to  the  amount  of  their  interest  as  insurers  in  the 
property  endangered.  Where  there  is  a  condition  to  this  effect,  a  considerable  loss  may 
arise  over  and  above  the  amount  insured  by  the  pol.  If  there  is  no  such  condition,  and 
no  orders  are  given  by  the  co.  through  its  agents,  the  sum  insured  will  be  the  limit  of  its 
liability^  and  the  expenses  will  fall  on  the  owner  of  the  property,  or,  if  he  can  repudiate 
the  liability,  upon  the  person  giving  the  order  for  their  being  incurred.  A^o  voluntary 
assistance  given  by  third  parties  wdl  entitle  than  to  claim  payment  as  of  right;  although  it 
is  usual  to  com|)ensate  them  for  their  exertions." 

The  preceding  applies  to  cases  in  ordinary  practice;  but  sometimes  extraordinary 
cases  arise ;  as  where  one  or  several  buildings  are  destroyed  to  stay  the  spread  of  fire 
— who  then  is  responsible  ?  It  is  clear  that  the  question  requires  to  be  considered  in 
some  detail. 

The  Special  Local  Acts  for  various  towns  contain  provisions  on  this  subject  by  no 
means  uniform.  Some  of  these  we  shall  notice.  Mr.  Bunyon  found  in  some,  clauses 
inserted  to  throw  the  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  by  any  fire,  whether  within  the  limits 
of  the  Act  or  not,  **upon  the  respective  ins.  offices  who  have  insured  against  fire  the 
property  endangered,  or  to  which  assistance  has  been  extended,  and  amongst  the  owners 
of  uninsured  pioperty  endangered,  or  to  whidi  assistance  has  been  given,  in  fair  and 
equal  proportions ; "  with  power  to  two  Justices  to  settle  any  such  apportionment  in  a 
summary  way. 

1821. — The  Police  Act  of  Glasgow,  obtained  this  year,  empowered  the  Commissioners 
to  make  a  charge  to  the  extent  of  £1$  for  every  fire,  or  alarm  of  fire,  at  which  the  engines 
tunied  out,  within  the  bounds  of  *'the  Royalty";  and  as  the  Act  did  not  oblige  them 
to  send  their  engines  out  of  these  bounds,  the  ins.  cos.  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Police  Commissioners  in  all  such  cases.  Finally,  in  1823,  a  compromise  was  made,  by 
which  the  insurance  companies  bound  themselves  to  pay  all  the  usual  charges,  and 
one-half  more,  for  tear  and  wear.  In  connexion  with  the  fire  at  the  cotton  store  of 
Mr.  Donaldson,  on  the  20th  of  November,  1829,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
F.  G.  Smith  that  the  charge  for  attendance  of  engines  and  police  was  no  less  than 
;f424  ^s.  yi,     (See  1843.) 

1842. — By  the  Act  for  the  Improvement,  Good  Gov.,  and  Police  Regulation  of  the 
Borough  of  Liverpool,  obtained  this  year,  the  onus  of  the  cost  of  fire  extinguishment  is 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  ins.  offices  concerned,  and  the  owners  of  uninsured  property 
which  is  injured  or  endangered,  in  fair  and  equal  proportions. 

1848. — Under  the  Consolidated  Glasgow  Police  Act— 6&  7  Vict.  c.  xcix. — it  is  enacted 
"that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  proprietor  or  occupier  of  any  dwelling- 
house,  shop,  warehouse,  or  other  house  or  tenement,  or  any  timber  or  other  yard,  or 
other  premises  or  place  within  the  limits  of  this  Act,  in  which  a  fire  breaks  out  or  takes 
place,  shall  pay  to  the  collector  or  treasurer  .  .  .  under  this  Act  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  ^"15  sterling,  to  be  expended  under  the  directions  of  the  said  board  in 
paying  premiums  or  wages  to  the  firemen  or  other  persons  who  shall  have  assisted  in 
extinguishing  such  fire  and  in  defraying  the  other  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by 
bringing  to  the  spot  the  F.  engines,  and  the  supply  of  water  or  otherwise :  provided 
always,  that  where  the  actual  expense  does  not  amount  to  jf  30,  only  one-half  of  the 
actual  expense  shall  be  charged,  and  in  no  case  a  higher  sum  than  j^i5. 

1844. — By  the  Manchester  Gov.  and  Police  Regulation  Act,  already  cited  in  our  art. 
F.  Brigades,  a  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  extinguishment  are  thrown  upon  the 
owners  of  the  property  in  connexion  with  which  the  fire  occurred. 

1847.— The  Town  Police  Clauses  Act,  1847—10  &  ii  Vict,  c  89-enables  the 
Commissioners  (sec  33)  to  send  engines  with  their  appurtenances  and  firemen  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Special  Act  for  extinguishing  fire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  limits ; 
and  the  owner  of  the  lands  and  buildings  where  such  fire  has  hapi^>ened  shall  defray  the 
cxi)enses.     Under  this  sec.  a  case  has  recently  been  tried.     (See  1875.) 
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1862. — Under  the  Salford  Improvement  Act  of  this  year  the  expense  of  fire  ex- 
tinguishment is  thrown  upon  the  ins.  offices,  and  the  owners  of  uninsured  property, 
in  fair  and  equal  proportions.  The  clauses  of  this  Act  bearing  upon  this  point  have 
already  been  given  under  F.  Brigades. 

1865.— The  Metropolitan  F.  Brigade  Act,  1865— the  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  90— throws  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  metropolis  against  fire  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works; 
the  cost  (beyond  the  contribution  of  the  ins.  offices  and  of  the  Gov.)  is  borne  by  a  rate 
levied  over  the  metropolitan  parishes.  Where  the  engines,  etc.,  are  sent  beyond  the 
limits,  the  expense  is  to  fall  upon  the  owner  of  the  property  requiring  the  service  of  the 
Brigade.  But  there  is  also  a  provision  novel  in  its  beanng.  By  sec.  12  of  the  Act  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Brigade  is  empowered  {inter  alia)  **  to  pull  down  any  premises 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  a  fire ;"  and  by  the  same  sec.  it  is  enacted,  **  Any 
damage  occasioned  by  the  F.  Brigade  in  the  due  execution  of  their  duties  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  damage  by  fire  within  the  meaning  of  any  pol.  of  ins.  against  fire."  Here,  then, 
an  ins.  office  may  become  liable  to  pay  to  the  extent  of  its  ins.  upon  a  house  or  houses, 
or  other  property,  untouched  by  fire.  No  doubt  it  is  for  the  common  good  ;  but  hereto- 
fore the  risk  would  have  fallen  upon  the  municipality  or  hundred  in  which  the  property 
is  situated  :  as  it  must  still  do  in  the  case  of  uninsured  houses. 

1872.— At  the  great  fire  which  occiured  at  Boston^  U.  S.,  9  Nov.  this  year,  explosives 
were  used  rather  freely,  and  with  very  good  effisct,  in  stopping  the  conflagration.  Out  of 
this  circumstance  arose  the  question  of  the  liability  of  the  ms.  offices  for  the  houses  either 
wholly  or  partially  destroyed.  The  Adjusters'  Association  at  Boston  took  up  the  question 
with  a  view  to  its  proper  solution.  There  was  a  wide  variance  of  opinion  in  the  Asso- 
ciation, some  disclaiming  anv  liability  whatever,  and  others  expressing  their  readiness 
to  accept  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  responsibility.  In  consequence  of  this 
diversity,  it  was  agreed  to  submit  the  points  of  disagreement  to  three  gentlemen  of 
acknowledged  legal  ability,  and  to  abide  by  their  decision.  The  following  questions 
were  propounded : 

1.  Are  we  liable  if  a  building  was  blown  up  and  the  fire  did  not  reach  it? 

2.  Are  we  liable  if  the  building  was  blown  up  and  the  progress  of  the  fire  was  stopped 
thereby  ? 

3.  Are  we  liable  if  a  building  was  blown  up  and  the  fire  reached  it,  destroying  all 
that  remained  of  it  and  its  contents,  and  then  went  beyond  it  ? 

4.  Are  we  liable  if  a  building  and  its  contents  were  injured  by  the  blowing  up  of  an 
adjoining  building,  but  with  no  other  destruction  than  that  caused  by  the  explosion,  no 
fire  having  ensued  ? 

5.  What  are  our  legal  obligations  to  the  assured,  either  on  building  or  contents  ? 
Shall  we  decline  payment  and  act  on  the  defensive,  or  shall  we  make  payment  and  act 
on  the  offensive,  and  commence  suits  against  the  proper  parties  instrumental  in  causing 
the  loss? 

6.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  attach  to  our  receipts  for  payment  of  losses  a  clause  sub- 
rogating to  us  any  rights  the  assured  might  possess  ? 

The  laM'yers  consulted  were  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts ;  Hon.  F.  Chamber- 
lin,  of  Connecticut;  and  A.  C.  Blodgett,  Esq.,  of  Chicago. 

Judge  Hoar,  in  answer  to  the  first  three  questions,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cos. 
whose  pol.  did  not  stipulate  specially  against  liability  for  loss  by  explosion  were  clearly 
responsible  under  the  circumstances  named.  The  answer  to  the  4th  question  was  that 
the  hypothesis  offered  a  fair  subject  for  amicable  litigation  or  compromise.  To  the  5th 
question  the  reply  was,  that  the  course  to  be  taken  was  one  of  mere  discretion,  and 
either  course  might  be  pursued  without  making  much  difference  in  the  result  And 
as  to  the  last  Question,  Judge  Hoar  thought  it  extremely  proper  to  attach  an  assign- 
ment clause  to  tne  receipts  mentioned. 

Mr.  Chamberlin's  opmion  was  clearly  in  favour  of  contesting  the  point  raised  under 
every  one  of  the  questions,  and,  in  answer  to  the  5th  query,  his  remark  was,  *'I  should 
defend^  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  that  would  be  the  shortest  and  most  inexpensive  mode  of 
settling  the  question,  and  of  course  that  is  what  all  parties  should  desire. 

Mr.  Blodgett,  who  is  not  only  a  lawyer,  but  also  an  ins.  adjuster  of  great  experience 
(being  connected  with  a  leading  Philadelphia  company),  presented  an  elaborate  and  yet 
lucid  opinion  upon  the  general  subject,  which  concluded  with  these  emphatic  words  :  "If, 
then,  these  conclusions  are  correct,  and  the  authorities  upon  the  question  seem  decisive, 
the  liability  of  insurers  is  easily  determined  from  the  contract,  and  in  most  cases  is 
undoubted,  and  under  the  form  of  pol.  in  general  use,  not  containing  an  express  condition 
protecting  the  co.  against  loss  by  explosions,  liability  in  such  cases  cannot  be  successfully 
resist fdy  and  ought  not  to  be  denied y 

Upon  this  latter  view  we  believe  the  offices  mostly  acted. 

Several  of  the  English  towns  have  adopted  the  system  of  charging  the  proprietors  of 
property  or  occupiers  a  specific  charge  or  charges  according  to  a  specific  scale  for  the  use 
of  F.  engines,  etc.  It  appears  doubtfiil,  in  the  light  of  several  decisions  to  be  presently 
noticed,  whether  such  a  system  can  be  maintained.  We  here  select  one  or  two  instances 
of  towns  in  question  : 
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In  Norwich  the  following  is  the  scale  of  charges  for  use  of  F.  engines  and  brigade  staff. 


In  Noiwicli. 


Beyond  the 
limits  of  the 
Corporation. 


Chief  Constable     

Inspector  of  Fire  Brigade     

Police  Inspectors,  each .. 

yy      iSCigeanLS      •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •• 

yy      v^onsuiDies    •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •• 

Other  Assistants,  each  for  the  first  hour  u.,  and  6^.  for 

each  hour  afterwards,  but  not  to  exceed  zr.  td,  except 

under  special  circumstances      

Refreshments  for  men — the  sum  actually  paid 

X luucoCiKs,  Cticn      •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     •••     ••• 

Use  of  fire  engine  and  hose  reels         

Damage  to  hose,  engines,  etc. — the  sum  actually  paid 

Cleaning  engines  and  hose    

Cleaning  hose  reels        ...     ... 

Horse  hire  and  drivers — the  sum  paid 


I 
I 


1. 

II 

I 

7 

5 

2 


d, 

6 
o 
6 
o 
6 


••• 


••• 


2    6 
220 

I       I    o 
10    6 


2 
I 


1. 

2 

II 

10 

7 
3 


d, 

o 
6 
6 
6 
6 


3 
I 


3    o 

I    o 
10    6 


The  town  of  Darlington  has  a  paid  F.  brigade.    It  adopts  the  system  of  charging  for 
attending  at  fires  acconling  to  the  following  scale  : 


For  the  first  three  hoon 
or  portion  thereof. 

portion  thereof  after. 

Acting  Superintendent         

p  oremcn        •••     •••     ...     •••     •••     «•« 

JI7  iremen         •••     •*•     •••     •••     •■•     •■• 

«.     d, 
10    6 
7    0 
S    0 

«.    d, 
I     6 
I      2 
I     0 

Between  the  hours  of  9  o'clock  at  night  and  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  are  paid 
one-half  more.  In  case  of  alarm  of  fire,  but  it  not  being  necessary  to  work  the  engine, 
they  receive  half  the  above  rates  for  turning  out.  Assistants  and  pumpers  are  paid  2r. 
for  the  first  hour,  and  6w/.  per  hour  after.  One-half  more  of  these  is  paid  between  9  at 
night  and  6  in  the  morning.  The  following  charges  are  made,  in  case  of  fire,  for  the  use 
of  each  engine,  or  for  the  hose  and  apparatus  : 


If  no  insurance     •••     •• ... 

If  insured  by  an  office  contributing 
j^2  2r.  p.  a.  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
jjngaQe      ••>      .•     •••     ...     •••     ... 

If  insured  by  an  office  contributing 
j^i  \s,  p.  a.  to  the  maintenance  Si 
the  Brigade       

If  insured  by  an  office  not  contribut- 
ing to  the  maintenance  of  the  Bri- 

^AvLw   •••     •••     •••     •••     •«•     •••     ••• 


If  within  the  District  of 
the  Board. 


Free. 


Free. 


Not  less  than  £%  2s, 


99  »» 


£3  y- 


If  out  of  the  District  of 
the  Board. 


Not  less  than  £2  2s, 
»»       »    £S  5J' 


In  cases  of  ins.  in  more  than  one  office  the  above  rates  apply  to  each  office.  Within 
the  district  of  the  Board  no  charge  is  made  for  the  engines  or  apparatus  in  case  of  an 
alarm  of  fire,  if  found  unnecessary  to  work  them.  Out  of  the  district  one-fourth  is 
charged.  In  all  cases  special  damage  to  engines  or  apparatus,  brigade  uniform  and 
clothing,  and  also  horse  hire,  travelling  expenses,  refreshments,  and  incidental  expenses 
incurred,  are  charged.  Every  member  has  a  board  with  the  word  "  Fireman  *  on  it 
placed  conspicuously  on  his  dwelling. 

The  town  of  Richmond^  in  Yorkshire,  adopts  a  similar  scale. 

1873. — In  the  case  of  the  Drighlington  Board  of  Health  v.  Brewer^  before  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  this  year,  the  defendant  was  summoned  for  ;£'i2  for  the  use  of  the  F.  engine, 
but  the  summons  was  dismissed.  The  Local  Board  appealed  against  the  decision.  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Kelly  said  a  verdict  must  be  given  for  the  defendant  Brewer.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  Local  Board  could  not  charge  for  the  use  of  the  F.  engine,  hose, 
apparatus,  etc.,  for  extinguishing  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  a  house  or  mill  within  the 
district  to  which  the  Local  Board  extended.    By  the  several  Acts  of  ParL  the  Board  was 
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entitled  to  make  rates  for  certain  purposes,  amongst  others  for  providing  engines  for 
extinguishing  fires.  A  rate  for  that  purpose  was  imposed  on  all  the  inhabitants,  but  there 
was  no  mention  that,  in  case  of  a  fire  at  the  place  of  a  ratepayer,  a  chaise  could  be  made 
for  the  use  of  the  fire  engine.  If  the  Legislature  intended  that  they  should  be  entitled 
to  make  any  charge  for  services  so  rendered  to  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  contributed 
to  the  rates,  they  would  expect  to  find  an  express  provision  to  that  effect,  but  no  such 
provision  was  made.  Therefore  the  Board  of  Health  had  no  right  to  make  any  charge 
for  the  use  of  the  engine.  The  other  Judges  agreed,  Mr.  Baron  Pollock  remarking  that 
he  agreed  that  the  action  was  not  maintainable.  It  was  admitted  that  there  was  no 
express  contract,  and  for  them  to  say  that  there  was  an  implied  one  would  be  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  to  principle. 

This  case,  we  believe,  is  not  reported  ;  but  a  shorthand  note  of  it  was  taken,  and 
was  used  in  the  case  named  under  date  1875.  Drighlington  is  a  district  near  Bradford, 
in  Yorkshire. 

1876.  —  In  the  case  of  Lnvis  v.  Arnold^  before  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  defendant,  a 
farmer  in  the  parish  of  Tunbridge,  sent  for  the  F.  engine  and  apparatus  belonging  to 
Tunbridge  Wells,  to  aid  in  extinguishing  a  fire  in  a  haystack,  of  which  the  defendant  was 
the  owner.  The  expenses  were  ;f  12  yj.;  and  under  the  Act  of  1847  (above  recited)  the 
expenses  are  to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  land  and  buildings.  The  defendant  was  not 
the  owner  of  the  land,  and  there  were  no  buildings : — Hdd^  that  the  occupier  was  the 
owner  of  the  land,  within  the  meaning  of  the  sec  of  the  Act,  and  was  liable  for  the 
expenses.     (L.  R.  10,  p.  245.) 

In  the  later  case  of  the  Corp.  of  Barnsley  v.  Ibbenon^  before  the  Justices  of  Bamsley 
in  June  this  year,  the  defendant  was  sued  for  £^  los.  for  the  use  of  F.  engine,  hose,  etc., 
belonging  to  the  town,  at  a  fire  which  took  place  on  his  premises  in  the  preceding  Feb. 
The  defendant  was  ins.  in  the  Royal^  and  that  office  became  the  real  defendants.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  firemen  with  the  hose,  etc.,  attended  the  fire ;  but  it  was  contended  on 
the  jiart  of  the  defendant  that  no  charge  can  be  made  on  a  ratepayer  who  had  contributed 
to  the  purchase  of  the  engine,  etc.  The  shorthand  notes  in  Drighlington  Board  of 
Health  v.  Brrtuer^  1873,  ^'cre  read,  and  the  Bench  determined  that  the  Corp.  had  no 
right  to  make  the  charge. 

Where  the  expense  of  F.  extinguishment  is  thrown  upon  the  owner,  as  under  the  Acts 
of  1847  »'^<i  1865,  and  the  pol.  indemnifies  the  owner  against  all  expenses  incurred,  as 
well  as  the  damage,  up  to  the  limit  of  the  sum  ins.,  a  burden  is  throA^Ti  upon  the  office  in 
the  shape  of  "consequential  damages,"  which  are  usually  regarded  as  outside  ins. 
contracts.    [Consequential  Damages,  Fire.\ 

The  practice  of  France  and  Germany  in  regard  to  the  expenses  of  extinguishing  fires 
follows  that  of  Gt.  Brit. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  underwriter  does  not  take  upon  himself  this  risk  :  the  expense, 
where  there  is  any — which  is  very  rarely  the  case  in  consequence  of  the  general  application 
of  the  means  of  F.  protection — falls  upon  the  insured. 

FIRE  Fence. — In  Architecture,  that  portion  of  the  party-wall  extending  above  the  roof, 
between  adjoining  buildings. 

FIRE,  Fright  occasioned  by.-— One  of  the  most  distressing,  because  rarely  remedial, 
forms  of  chronic  mania,  says  the  London  Lancet^  is  that  produced  by  the  mental  shock  of 
fire.  The  patient  wears  a  peculiar  aspect,  in  which  suspicion  is  one  element,  and  a  settled 
look  of  panic  another.  Photographs  of  such  inmates  of  asylums  are  remarkably  uniform 
in  their  representation  of  this  expression.  The  great  fire  at  Chicago  has  produced  a  large 
number  of  lunatics,  no  fewer  than  250  sufferers  from  it  having  been  adjudged  insane  by 
the  Court  of  Illinois.  Considering  the  privations,  however,  to  which  the  houseless 
victims  of  that  conflagration  were  in  many  cases  exposed,  other  causes  than  fire  panic 
may  be  credited  with  a  share  of  the  result. — Baltimore  Underwriter^  19  March,  1874. 

FIRE  Guarantee. — See  Re-insurance  (Fire). 

FIRE  Guarantee  Asso.  Lim.— Founded  1875,  with  an  authorized  cap.  of  jf  100,000,  in 
2000  shares  of  £^0.  The  objects  of  the  Co.  are  :  **  I.  The  re-assuarance  in  consider- 
ation of  prems.  to  be  charged  in  respect  thereof  to  other  ins.  sos.  of  fire  risks,  incurred 
by  the  latter  to  persons  who  have  effected  assurances  with  such  sos.  2.  Co-assurance, 
being  the  assurance  jointly  with  other  assu.  cos.  (but  not  otherwise),  of  fire  risks  whereby 
the  Co.  shall  take  upon  itself  a  definite  proportion  only  of  the  entire  amount  of  risk  on 
each  pol.  of  co.-assurance." 

The  promoter  of  the  Co.  is  Mr.  Theodore  Conway  von  Watcrford, 

FIRE  Heat  in  Process  of  Manufacture.— Mr.  Bunyon,  reviewing  the  conditions  ot 
fire  ins.,  remarks,  "Another  condition  is  that  the  office  will  not  be  responsible  for  anv  loss 
on  goods  or  utensils  damaged  or  destroyed  whilst  undergoing  any  process  in  which  the 
application  of  fire  heat  is  necessary.  This  is  very  reasonable :  for  the  object  of  ins.  is 
not  to  make  up  to  a  manufacturer  a  loss  occurring  from  his  want  of  care  or  skill  in  his 
art.  Were  it  otherwise,  an  over-baked  batch  of  bread,  such  as  that  in  the  MiLseum  at 
Naples,  forgotten  by  the  baker  when  Pompeii  was  destroyed ;  or  china  spoilt  in  the 
fumace,  would  be  the  subject  of  a  claim."  Goods  in  process  of  manufacture  when  the 
building  is  burnt  will  of  course  be  included  in  the  claim.— Z<zw  of  F,  Im.^  1867. 
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FIRE  Helmet.— See  Firemen's  Respirators. 

FIRE  Indicators. — See  Fire  Detectors  and  Indicators. 

FIRE  Inquests. — The  expediency  of  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  fires  is  generally  admitted 
as  an  abstract  proposition.  When  we  come  to  reduce  it  into  practice,  there  appear  to  be 
some  minor  difficulties.  Even  the  most  experienced  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  whether  the 
inquiry  should  be  in  all  cases — which  would  render  the  proceeding  less  invidious — or  only 
in  cases  of  suspicion.  The  more  practical  incline  to  the  latter  view.  Whether  the 
coroner  should  hold  an  inquisition — as  there  is  a  lingering  tradition  that  it  was  his  former 
province  to  do,  and  as  he  still  does  in  all  cases  where  lives  are  sacrificed — or  whether  the 
police  magistrate  is  the  better  official— or,  finally,  whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
create  a  special  officer — a  Fire  Marshal, — are  all  suitable  points  for  discussion ;  but  that 
nothing  at  all  should  be  done  is  a  crying  evil,  and  a  disgrace  to  our  position  as  a  business 
people.  We  present  to  our  readers  all  the  available  information  on  the  subject,  and 
commend  it  to  their  earnest  attention.  Whatever  interest  the  general  public  may  have 
in  the  question  as  affecting  life,  property,  and  good  government,  the  interest  of  ins. 
offices  is  affected  in  a  compound  degree. 

In  the  Stat  of  Marlborough —52  Henry  IH.  c.  24 — passed  in  1276,  we  find  the 
following : 

The  Justices  in  Eyre  firom  henceforth  shall  not  amerce  Townships  in  their  circuits,  because  all  being 
Z2  years  come  not  afore  the  Sheriffs  and  Coroners  to  make  Inquiry  of  Robberies.  i^Mrwm^  of  Houses, 
or  other  Things  pertaining  to  the  Crown,  by  whom  such  Enquests  may  be  made  full:  Except  Enquests 
for  the  Death  of  man,  whereat  being  Tw^ve  years  of  age  ought  to  appear,  unless  they  have  reasonable 
cause  of  absence. 

This  Act  was  only  repealed  as  recently  as  1863,  by  27  Vict,  c  125.  But  Lord  Coke, 
in  2  Inst,  147,  says,  by  way  of  interpretation :  **  That  when  any  robbery,  burning  of  houses, 
homicide,  or  other  felony  was  done,  the  sheriff  for  so  much  as  pertained  to  him,  or  the 
coroner,  in  the  case  of  the  dead  man,  would  summon  many  townships,  and  sometimes  a 
whole  hundred,  where  12  would  serve  to  make  inquiry."     (See  1859.) 

1827. — The  curious  book  Mirror  of  Justices^  supposed  to  belong  to  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  which  terminated  at  this  date,  speaks  of  coroners,  and  says,  *'Also  they  used 
to  inquire  of  burnings^  and  who  put  to  the  fire,  and  how,  and  whether  it  were  by  felony 
or  mischance."  This  is  from  Hughes's  translation  of  ed.  of  1642.  It  is  usually  held 
that  the  authority  as  well  as  the  date  of  this  work  is  too  uncertain  to  allow  it  to  rank  as 
an  authority  against  Bracto9t^  Coke,  and  others,  who  mention  no  such  powers. 

1810. — May  3rd.  The  petition  of  Samuel  Nesbitt  was  this  day  presented  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  Lond.  in  Common 
Council  assembled.  The  petition  showcth :  The  petitioner  remarks  with  feelings  of  great 
pain  on  the  great  prevalence  of  fires.  He  is  informed  that  in  many  cities  where  popula- 
tion is  proportionately  larger  for  the  space,  fires  are  comparatively  unknown,  and  thinks 
that  every  fire  occurring  in  Lond.  should  be  minutely  investigated.  He  proposes  to 
apply  to  L^is.  to  appoint  a  Fire  Coroner  for  this  city,  giving  him  same  power  to  call  a 
jury  that  the  county  coroner  possesses  for  inquiring  into  sudden  deaths.  That  the  said 
Fire  Coroner  should  within  24  hours  after  notice  from  the  ward  beadle,  etc,  as  the  case 
may  be,  proceed  to  the  spot  where  the  fire  happens,  and  summon  a  jury  of  12  house- 
keepers in  the  neighbourhood,  and  they  being  sworn  to  give  a  true  verdict.  The  coroner 
to  certify  such  verdict  to  the  magistrate  of  the  district,  to  the  party  insured,  and  to  the 
office  interested.  Proposes  that  Bill  to  be  obtained  from  Pari,  should  originate  with 
Corp.  of  Lond.,  and  be  introduced  by  one  of  their  representatives.  He  trusts  he  shall 
not  be  thought  to  have  occupied  the  time  of  the  Court  imnccessarily.    And  ever  prays.— 

S.  NiSBETT. 

The  subject  was  referred  to  the  (ieneral  Purposes  Committee  to  investigate  and  report. 

On  the  6th  June  the  Committee  delivered  a  rep.  of  Nesbitt*s  petition  as  follows :  **  We 
whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  having  taken  Mr.  Nesbitt's  petition  into  considera- 
tion, are  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  this  Hon.  Court  to  interfere  therein 
at  all.'*     Signed  by  10  members. 

1825. — During  this  year,  "when  scarcely  a  night  passed  without  a  fire  breaking  out  in 
a  carpenter's  workshop,  or  some  other  manufactory,  in  Glasgow,''  the  authorities,  prob. 
at  the  instance  of  the  ins.  offices,  prevailed  upon  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  to  intimate  his 
intention  of  investigating  every  case  of  fire  which  occurred  in  his  district  He  accordhigly 
addressed  a  circular  to  each  of  the  ins.  agencies,  containing  the  following  passages  : 

The  unprecedented  frequency  of  iires  in  this  city  has  become  matter  of  serious  and  well-founded 


Rreat  an  evil.    I  am  rather  disposed  to  think  that  the  crreal  competition  among  ins.  offices  not  only 


facilitates  the  eflFectine  of  ins.  among  all  ranks  and  characters,  but  moreover  renders  invidious  a 
minute  investigation  of  each  particular  case.  I  therefore  feel  most  anxious,  with  a  view  to  the  public 
safety  and  interest,  to  give  all  the  assistance  in  my  power  in  the  ezpiscating  of  the  cause  of  the  evil, 
which  has  lately  increased  in  such  a  ratio  as  to  afford  suspicion  that  some  of  the  cases  may  not  stand 
altogether  free  of  reckless  carelessness  or  criminal  design. 

What  I  would  therefore  propose  is,  thai  for  the  future  every  case  of  Jire  without  exception  should 
l>e  thoroughly  investigated  before  me,  or  any  competent  authority  through  the  medium  of  the 
Procurator 'fi^isca If  in  order  that  the  true  cause  of  the  calamity  should  be  brought  to  light.  Thus,  if 
unavoidable  accident  be  cstab.  as  the  cause  of  the  evil,  the  parties  will  stand  blameless  in  the  estima- 
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tion  of  the  community ;  if  culpable  negligence  attaches,  if  will  then  be  for  the  insurers  to  consider 
whether  tho  insured  ought  to  recover  {  and  if  design  be  traced,  it  will  lead  to  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  the  crime :  so  that  in  every  view,  as  such  an  investigation  will  give  rise  to  greater  caution,  it 
will  afford  to  the  public,  and  certainly  to  the  insurers,  an  add.  safeguard  against  an  evil  of  the 
greatest  magnitude ;  and  I  am  confident  the  public  will  give  countenance  to  any  proper  plan,  ^ere 
unnecessary  expense  is  avoided,  which  has  for  its  object  what  I  have  explained. 

I  am,  therefore,  wishful  immediately  to  meet  with  the  agents  of  the  different  ins.  cos.  in  this  city, 
or  a  committee  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  for  carrying  into  effect  what  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  suggest,  ana  I  will  be  ready  to  meet  with  the  gentlemen  here  [on  a  day  to  be 
named]. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  step  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  frequency  of  fires  in 
this  city ;  and  the  beneficial  effects  being  so  apparent,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  then  Man.  of 
the  Scottish  Union  Ins.  Co.,  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Sheriff  of  Edin.  and  with 
the  Lord  Advocate,  in  the  hope  of  securing  like  steps  in  that  and  other  counties  of  Scot. 
The  Lord  Advocate  replied,  that  while  he  should  be  well  pleased  that  the  magistrates  of 
burghs  should  estab.  a  rule  by  which  an  investigation  would  take  place  in  every  case 
where  a  fire  occurs,  he  would  not  give  his  sanction  to  that  course  being  adopted  by 
sheriffs ;  and  that  the  expense  of  such  investigations  would  be  allowed  in  Exchequer, 
only  in  those  instances  where  there  were  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  crime  of  wilfiil 
fire  arising  could  be  brought  home ;  and  his  Lordship  concluded  by  remarking  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  had  been  too  hastily  adopted,  especially  if  he 
contemplated  that  any  part  of  the  expense  of  such  investigations  was  to  be  defrayed  by 
the  ins.  cos.  The  good  work  so  inaugurated  was  thus  speedily  frustrated  by  the  chief 
law  officer  of  Scotland.     (See  1858-9.) 

1845. — The  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  large  towns  and  populous 
districts,  in  their  second  rep.  publishea  this  year,  say  it  appears  to  them  that  the  causes 
of  fires  are  not  sufficiently  investigated  in  places  where  accidents  from  fire  frequently 
occur,  and  that  **much  valuable  information  would  be  acquired  and  generally  diffused  were 
the  causes  of  all  f  res  thoroughly  ifwestigated*^  It  may  therefore,  they  add,  **  be  worthy  of 
consideration  whether  such  a  duty  should  not  be  imposed  on  some  existing  authority." 
[Fire  Extinguishment.] 

1856. — Mr.  Braid  wood,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  So.  of  Arts  on  Fires,  said  :  "One 
of  the  greatest  preventives  of  carelessness  in  the  use  of  fires  and  lights  would  be  a  legal 
inquiry  in  every  case,  as  it  would  not  only  show  the  faults  that  had  been  committed,  and 
thus  warn  others,  but  the  idea  of  being  exposed  in  the  newspapers  would  be  another 
motive  for  increased  care." 

1857. — The  State  of  New  York  passed  a  law  for  the  investigation  of  the  causes  of 
fire  by  the  coroner,  at  the  request  in  writing  of  the  president,  sec. ,  or  agent  of  any  ins. 
CO.,  or  by  two  reputable  freeholders.  An  outline  of  this  law  has  already  been  given 
under  Coroners.     (See  |868.) 

1858. — About  this  date  the  coroners  in  London,  Lincoln,  Doncaster,  and  some  other 
places,  commenced  to  hold  systematic  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  fires.  It  was  stated  in 
evidence  before  the  Pari.  Committee  of  1862  that  the  beneficial  effect  was  immediately 
apparent ;  but  the  strong  arm  of  tlie  law  was  soon  invoked  to  declare  such  a  proceeding 
illegal.  What  was  to  Income  of  incendiaries  if  honest  people  b^an  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  fires ! 

Al)out  this  date  also,  fires  were  very  frequent  in  the  town  of  Swansea,  and  they 
usually  occurred  from  Saturday  till  Monday.  The  then  Mayor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Michael, 
put  himself  in  communication  with  the  chief  of  the  police  on  the  subject.  It  was  resolved 
that  evidence  should  be  obtained  as  far  as  possible  of  the  cause  of  fire  in  each  case. 
This  step  was  taken  ;  and  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  Mr.  Daniel,  Fire  Adjuster,  Bristol* 
that  the  fires  became  speedily  reduced,  "  so  that  two  or  three  years  elapsed  without  their 
having  ten  cases." 

1859. — In  the  case  of  Jieg,  v.  Herford^  Coroner  for  Manchester,  before  the  Queen's 
Bench  this  year,  it  was  sought  to  prohibit  the  said  coroner  from  further  holding  an  inqui- 
sition respecting  the  origin  of  a  fire  at  the  shop  of  Levy  Kreigsfeld,  in  the  City  of  Man- 
chester. The  early  authorities  we  have  quoted  and  some  others  were  cited ;  and  finally 
it  was  hild^  that  a  coroner  has  no  power  to  hold  an  inquisition  respecting  the  origin  of  a 
fire — except  in  cases  where  loss  of  life  had  ensued. 

1862. — A  Select  Pari.  Committee  was  appointed  to  inqnire  into  the  existing  state  of 
legislation,  and  of  any  existing  arrangements  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
against  fires  in  the  metropolis.  The  composition  of  this  Committee,  the  witnesses  called 
before  it,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  itself,  will  be  reviewed  in  detail 
under  FiRE  Protection.  We  here  propose  briefly  to  notice  the  evidence  of  one  or 
two  of  the  witnesses  on  the  point  before  us.  In  our  art.  Coroners  we  have  already 
given  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Humphreys,  one  of  the  Coroners  for  Middlesex,  and  also 
that  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  Commissioner  of  the  City  Police,  upon  the  subject  Mr. 
F.  Hodges,  owner  of  the  then  Lambeth  F.  Brigade,  was  asked  :  **  (3521)  Do  you  think  it 
desirable  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  under  a  proper  oflicer  after  every  fire  ? — Certainly ; 
very  desirable  indeed.  (3522)  Bv  the  coroner,  or  some  other  competent  officer? — By  a 
competent  officer  appointed  for  that  purpose.  (3523)  You  think  tnat  that  would  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  present  system  ?~ A  very  great  improvement,  and  that  it 
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would  prevent  a  very  great  deal  of  incendiarism."  Mr.  W.  Newmarch,  F.R.S.,  then 
Sec.  of  the  Globe^  was  examined :  "(4078)  Referring  to  another  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
do  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  prevent  fires,  that 
an  mquiry  should  take  place  whenever  a  fire  happened  ? — Such  an  inquiry  would  be  very 
desirable.  (4079)  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  same  plan  should  be 
adopted  as  is  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  a  ship,  wherenhe  captain  furnishes  some 
statements,  and  an  inquiry  generally  takes  place  by  the  office  in  which  the  vessel  is 
insured,  as  to  the  facts  of  the  loss  of  the  ship  :  do  you  not  think  that  the  same  principle 
would  be  good  if  applied  to  fires  ?  Yes ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  fires  occur,  in  the 
origin  of  which  the  public  have  a  considerable  interest,  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
origin  of  the  fire  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  inquiry  under  a  public  fimctionary.  The 
offices  always  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  fires  as  far  as  they  can,  but  the  offices 
are  not  public  prosecutors,  and  it  would  be  entirely  futile  if  they  were  to  attempt  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  public  prosecutors.  .  .  .  (4140)  You  have  reconmiended,  I 
believe,  an  inquiry  into  the  origm  of  fires  ? — Such  an  inquiry  would  be  very  desirable  in 
many  cases.  (4141)  At  whose  expense? — At  the  expense  of  the  municipality  or  coimty. 
(4142)  What  interest  would  they  have  in  fires  ? — The  interest  which  all  well-regulated 
communities  have  in  preventing  fraud  and  violence.'' 

1865. — Mr.  Edwin  Chad  wick,  in  his  address  on  Economy  and  Trade  before  the  Social 
Science  Congress  this  year,  gave  an  account  of  the  results  of  his  inquiries,  some  years  pre- 
viously, into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  fires  [Fires,  Causes  of],  and  he  recom- 
mended by  way  of  remedy  that  every  loss  of  a  house  or  conflagration  should  be  treated 
2&primd facie  "a  default  occasioning  the  loss  of  property,  or  the  loss  of  life,  or  endan- 
gering it,  and  endangering  the  public  safety,  and  shoula  be  the  subject  of  a  competent 
and  independent  judicial  examination." 

1866. — The  Lord  Advocate  (Patton)  directed  the  Procurator-Fiscals  of  Counties  to 
institute  inquiries  into  all  fires,  subject  to  the  following  regulations  : — i.  Whenever  a 
fire  shall  have  occurred,  and  circumstances  of  suspicion  as  to  its  origin  shall  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Procurator^Fiscal^  or  where  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  suspicion 
is  prevalent,  he  shall  institute  and  follow  out  an  investigation  into  the  origin  of  the  fire, 
whether  an  information  shall  or  shall  not  have  been  lodged  with  him  containing  a  charge 
of  wilful  fire-raising. 

2.  In  cases  of  extensive  destruction  of  property,  or  where  life  has  been  endangered, 
the  Procurator-Fiscal  shall,  without  a  formal  fire  inquisition,  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
absence  of  any  ground  for  suspicion. 

5.  When  death  has  resulted  from  a  fire,  the  Procurator-Fiscal  shall  act  as  directed 
under  the  regulations  as  to  sudden  death. 

It  has  been  objected  that  these  inquiries  are  held  in  private. 

1867. — The  Select  Pari  Committee  on  F,  Protection  which  sat  this  year  said  in  its  Rep : 

Your  Committee  have  had  a  ffreat  deal  of  evidence  as  to  investigation  into  the  causes  of  fires  in 
this  and  other  countries.  In  this  country  it  was  ^aeralljr  thought  up  to  i860  [1859],  that  the 
coroner  had  the  power  of  investigating  into  the  origin  of  the  causes  of  fires,  and  several  coroners 
did  exercise  that  power.  In  that  year,  howcvcv,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decided  that  the 
coroners  had  no  such  power,  and  the  practice  of  holding  such  investigations  was  discontinued.  .  .  . 
According  to  the  evideace,  it  is  the  general  practice  on  the  Continent,  in  Australia,  and  in  America, 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  aU  iires»  and  tht  effect  of^  such  tnvesitgations  is  to  reduce  their  number. 
In  most  instances  the  settlement  of  the  claims  on  ins*  cos.  is  deferred  till  the  termination  of  the 
inquiry. 

In  the  "  Recommendations  *'  forming  part  of  the  Rep.  occur  the  following  passages  : 

Your  Committee,  in  recommending  thai  an  inquiry  should  take  ^iace  into  every ^re,  would  direct 
attention  to  three  stages  into  which»  in  so  far  as  respects  Eng.,  the  inquiry  should  be  divided :  ist,  the 
initiatory  stage,  to  be  made  by  the  police  or  F.  Brigade,  who  must  be  instructed  and  charged  to  do  it ; 
and  if  an3rthing  the  least  suspicious  is  observed  about  the  fire,  it  will  be  their  duty  to  report  it  to  an 
officer  aiithorized  to  make  inquiry ;  vid,.  this  officer  shall  conduct  the  second  stage  of  the  inquiry  by 
examining  witnesses  on  oath,  and,  if  he  think  proper,  eapaaellin^  a  jury  so  as  to  discover  whether 
the  fire  is  suspicious  or  not^  and  if  suspicious^  on  whom  the  suspicioa  caa  be  fixed ;  if  the  evidence  is 
not  strong  enough  to  implicate  any  one  in  particular,  the  inquiry  will  terminate ;  but  if  there  are 
strong  grounds  for  suspectiag  any  one,  he  will  be  prosecuted  before  the  ordinaiy  criminal  courts,  to 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  any  person  accused  of  crime :  this  will  constitute  the  3rd  stage  of 
the  inquiry.  The  question  to  consider  then,  is,  who  shall  be  the  officer  to  whom  the  police  shall 
report  the  case  for  the  second  stage  of  the  inquiry.  Several  suggestions  have  been  made  to  vour 
Committee  by  the  witacsscs :  some  suggest  the  coroner,  others  the  police  magistrate,  and  a  tnird, 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  similar  to  t£e  fire  marshals  in  America. 

Your  Committee,  after  giving  due  consideration  to  this  subject,  would  prefer  the  police  ma^strate, 
or  coroner,  to  the  fire  maishal,  mainly  because  in  the  courts  of  these  two  officers  tney  have  a  ready- 
made  machinery,  and  they,  such  being  the  case,  are  averse  to  the  recommendation  of^the  creation  of 
any  new  offices ;  and  thc^  would  recommend  the  coroner  to  carry  out  the  second  stage  of  the  inquiry 
in  preference  to  the  police  magistrate,  because  the  coroner's  court  is  a  movable  one.  and  he  can 
constitute  his  court  and  conduct  the  inquiry  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fire ;  ana  because,^  till 
of  late,  he  wau  generally  considered  to  have  power  of  inquiry  into  fires,  and  such  power  was  exercised 
by  some  coroners. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  he  should  be  paid  for  conducting  the  inquiry  partly  by  fees 
and  partly  by  salary  out  of  the  rates.  They  do  not  think  that  the  ins.  cos.  should  be  called  upon  to 
pav  any  part  of  the  expense,  as  it  is  not  the  duty  of  any  private  commercial  co.  to  prosecute  for  a 
public  crime  :  and  besides,  the  fire  may  take  place  on  property  not  insured. 

Your  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  in  Ireland  the  inquiry  might  be  conducted  before  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate  of  the  distnct  in  which  the  fire  occurs. 

They  would  further  recommend  that,  as  regards  Scotland,  the  police  should  be  directed  to  report 
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every  fire  to  the  Procurator-Fiscal,  who  would  then  make  the  preliminary  inquiry,  and  report  thereon 
according  to  the  existing  system  in  the  cases  of  suspected  crime,  and  of  such  fires  as,  from  suspicious 
circumstances,  arc  at  present  inquired  into.  If  the  circumstances  are  considered  by  the  Crown 
counsel  to  be  at  all  suspicious,  an  inquiry  should  then  be  directed  to  be  made  by  the  Sneriff  in  open 
court.  The  result  of  this  inquiry  should  be  again  reported  to  the  Crown  counsel,  who  would  deter- 
mine whether  criminal  proceedings  should  follow.  Any  add.  expense  occasioned  by  this  inquiry  may 
be  defrayed  by  the  Treasury,  as  is  done  in  the  ordinary  criminal  expenses  of  the  country ;  or  it  may 
be  defrayed  from  the  county  or  burgh  rates. 

And  they  would  specially  recommend  thai  no  claim  should  be  settled  by  any  ins.  co.  without  a 
certificate  from  the  police  or  F.  Brigade,  or  officer  appointed  to  conduct  the  investigation  into  the 
origin  of  the  fire ;  but  this  certificate  should  not  dcDar  the  ins.  offices  from  opposmg  the  claim  if 
they  think  proper. 

As  eight  years  have  now  elapsed  since  that  Rep.  was  made,  and  nothing  effective  has 
been  done,  we  will  place  on  record,  in  the  hope  of  influencing  a  final  result,  the  opinions 
of  the  more  important  of  the  witnesses  examined  on  this  point,  and  the  indications  they 
expressed  regarding  the  proper  officer :  on  which  latter  point  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion ;  on  the  former  practically  none.  \Ve  take  the  witnesses  in  the 
order  they  were  called. 

Mr.  C  F.  T.  Young,  Civil  Engineer.  **  (Question  262)  You  think  that  such  a  course 
of  proceeding  would  conduce  to  diminish  the  number  of  fires,  and  to  the  safety  of  the 
public? — Undoubtedly,'*  "(279)  The  coroner  is  the  person  who  is  most  accustomed  to 
examinations  of  this  description. " 

Mr.  G.  A.  Young,  Surveyor  to  Imperial  Fire.  **(350)  ^^  you  think  that  the  insti- 
tution of  a  judicial  investigation  after  fires  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  numl>er 
of  fires? — I  do.''  **(35i)  For  what  reason? — It  would  haVe  a  moral  effect  against  the 
crime  of  arson." 

Mr.  F.  G.  Smith,  Lond.  Sec  of  Scottish  Union,  **  (650)  If  we  had  a  judicial 
investigation  into  every  fire,  you  would  find  those  incendiary  fires  very  much  diminished 
indeed."  *'(557)  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  coroner  to  hold  an  inquest  in  case 
of  fire." 

Mr.  C.  J.  Bunyon,  Norwich  Union.  **  (1042)  Then  you  would  say  that  an  investigation 
should  take  place  into  every  fire  ? — Certainly  not ;  only  whenever  crime  could  be  imputed 
or  supposed."  *'(i03i)  1  should  be  averse  to  giving  the  coroner  a  new  jurisdiction;  I 
imagine  that  a  vast  expense  would  be  entailed  by  so  doing,  and  the  repression  of  crime 
would  not  be  benefited."  "(1136)  The  evidence  before  coroners*  inquests  is  of  the 
loosest  description.'* 

Mr.  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Sec.  of  Sun  Fire.  "  (1314)  What  plan  could  you  suggest  for 
rendering  the  detection  of  incendiarism  comparatively  certain? — An  immediate  public 
inquiry  under  authority."  **(i348)  Who  in  your  opinion  should  initiate  the  inquiry? 
— Anybody  but  the  ins.  office.  A  public  officer."  **(i36o)  I  should  imamne  that  the 
coroner  would  be  the  proper  officer,  unless  an  officer  similar  to  that  which  exists  in 
Scotland  was  appointed  ;  I  mean  the  Trocurator-Fiscal.*' 

Mr.  David  Smith,  Man.  AVrM  British  and  Mercantile,  "(1692)  Do  you  think  that 
there  should  be  a  public  investigation? — Yes.'*  "(1693)  I  think  there  should  be  an 
inquiry  before  the  police  in  every  case."  "(1640)  If  the  County  Court  Judge  had 
criminal  jurisdiction  as  well  as  civil  jurisdiction,  I  confess  that  I  think  he  would  be 
a  better  party  for  conducting  the  infjuiry  than  the  coroner."  **(17I2)  It  had  been 
unanimously  agreed  by  the  entire  body  of  the  Man.  of  Scotch  F.  Offices  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  fires.** 

Mr.  Swanton,  Supt.  of  the  Ix>nd.  Salvage  Corps,  **(i8l6)  I  think  that  an  investiga- 
tion would  put  a  stop  to  a  great  many."  **  (181 7)  An  investigation  by  whom  ? — By  tne 
police,  because  they  have  the  least  interest  in  any  result  of  the  investigation.*' 

Mr.  P.  M.  Dove,  Gen.  Man.  KoycU.  **  (2480)  Do  you  think,  if  we  had  a  judicial 
investigcttion  into  the  cause  of  fires,  it  wouUl  be  the  means  of  discovering  not  only  the 
crime  of  incendiarism,  but  other  crimes  which  incendiarism  conceals? — It  would  be  most 
valuable  in  many  respects,  because  it  would  discover  cases  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
and  evidence  would  be  given  by  chemists  with  regard  to  the  affinities  of  different  articles." 
**  (2492)  My  own  impression  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  the  coroner,  in  consequence  of 
his  court  being  a  movable  body,  and  if  you  have  any  law  at  all  it  should  be  one  which 
could  be  applied  to  every  little  town,  however  remote."  "(2521)  On  the  other  hand, 
sometimes  when  a  jury  is  empanelled,  they  are  all  friends  of  the  accused,  and  then  it 
becomes  entirely  nugatory.'* 

Mr.  Swinton  Boult,  Sec.  Liverpool  and  London.  **  (3359)  Is  there  anything  which 
you  could  suggest  for  putting  a  stop  to  that  enormous  increase  of  fires  that  you  have  told 
us  of? — There  would  be  nothing  so  effectual  as  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  fires." 
"  (3361)  I  think  that  the  best  arrangement  is  that  which  exists  in  some  of  the  cities  in 
America,  namely,  the  ap[X)intment  of  a  fire  marshal,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  be  on 
the  spot  when  a  fire  takes  place,  and  immediately  to  enter  on  the  necessary  investigaticm." 
Mr.  F.  A.  Clint,  Chairman  of  Watch  and  Fire  Committee,  Liverpool.  **  (3708)  I 
feel  that  there  should  be  some  }X)wer  of  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fire.  '*  (37*3)  Then 
do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  the  coroner  that  power? — Him  or  some 
other  officer  ;  but  he  seems  ready  made  for  the  purpose.**  **(37'^)  ^^  shoidd  have  to 
take  care  that  he  did  not  make  vexatious  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his 
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fees.     ...     I  have  always  thought  that  they  are  open  to  suspicion,  and  that  they  may 
abuse  their  powers. " 

Mr.  John  Humphreys,  Coroner  for  Middlesex.  **(3963)  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
beneficial  to  have  a  regular  examination  into  all  fires  ? — It  would  be  the  means  of  pre- 
venting wilfiil  fire-raising  to  a  very  large  extent." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Payne,  Coroner  for  City  of  Lond.  **(40I5)  You  think  that  those 
innuests  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  fires? — I  have  no  doubt  about  it." 
**  (4057)  I  may,  however,  add  that  the  office  of  coroner,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  filled 
by  first-class  men.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  in  the  country ;  but  with  proper  men  in  office, 
I  do  not  see  any  difficulty  or  any  necessity  for  improvement." 

Mr.  Vance,  Fire  Insi^ector,  Northern  District  of  Ireland.  **  (4416)  I  would  have  a 
private  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  every  fire."  *'(4424)  I  prefer  the  stipendiary 
magistrate." 

Mr.  Doyle,  Adjuster  of  Fire  Losses,  Dublin.  **  (4577)  I  think  there  should  be  an 
inquiry  into  all  fires."  **  (45S6)  Do  you  think  the  coroner  would  be  the  fittest  person  to 
do  that? — Either  the  coroner,  a  professional  architect,  or  a  lawyer." 

Mr,  Edward  Newman  Knocker,  Clerk  to  the  Magistrates,  Sevenoaks.  **  (4789)  Would 
you  propose  that  that  should  be  done  in  the  case  of  every  fire? — I  think  so;  it  would 
otherwise  be  invidious."  "(4785)  Would  you  entrust  that  power  to  the  coroner? — 
Certainly  not  to  the  coroner  of  a  county,  because  I  do  not  think  as  at  present  constituted 
he  is  a  good  officer.  He  is  a  mere  medical  man  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  a  clerk  to  a 
solicitor;  but  it  requires  a  person  accustomed  to  deal  with  evidence  to  occupy  that  post." 

Captain  Shaw,  Chief  of  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.  **(6iio)  You  would  have  some 
kind  of  investigation  into  every  fire?— Yes,  into  every  fire,  however  small."  **  (6125)  The 
magistrates  have  greater  experience,  and  in  that  way  they  would  be  the  better  persons  no 
doubt;  but  there  is  the  great  advantage  of  the  coroner's  court  being  a  movable  court." 
He  thought  the  fear  of  an  inquiry  might  in  some  cases  cause  a  delay  in  giving  the  alarm, 
which  would  be  bad ;  but  on  the  whole  the  advantages  of  inquiry  preponderated  (6126-28). 

Sir  Thomas  Henry,  Police  Magistrate,  thought  (3873)  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
every  fire,  whether  there  was  suspicion  or  not,  would  hardly  be  tolerated.  **(3876)  If 
you  ask  me  whether  I  think  that  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  given  to  the  coroners,  I  must 
say  I  think  it  ought  not." 

Mr.  Swinton  Boult  placed  in  evidence  some  returns  which  were  pub.  in  Appendix 
No.  7  to  the  Rep.  2.  Table  showing  the  increase  in  the  number  of  hres  recorded  as  of 
"suspicious,  doubtful,  and  unaccounted  for"  origin  : 

In  the  year  1852  there  were  923  fires,  of  which  318,  or  34^  p.c,  were  of  that  class. 
1853  „        900  „  324  „  36 

»         1862         „       1303  „  507  „  38        „  „ 

1863         „       1401  „  501   „  36        „  „ 

1865  „       1502  „  618  „  40>^     „ 

1866  „        1338  „  7CO   „   $2]/^     „ 

Another  return,  which  showed  that  in  the  cities  of  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg, 
St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  Havre,  there  was  invariably  an  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  every  fire  ;  that  this  inquiry  in  every  case  except  Paris  (where  the  ins.  offices  them- 
selves first  moved)  was  originated  by  the  police,  and  conducted  before  the  chief  of  that 
body ;  that  where  there  were  grounds  of  suspicion,  the  accused  parties  were  handed  over 
to  the  prosecuting  authorities ;  and  that  losses  to  suspected  persons  were  not  paid  until 
the  inquiry  was  concluded. 

In  Massachusetts  the  law  of  1867  contains  the  following  provisions : 

X.  Whrn  property  is  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a  complaint  within  thirty  days  thereafter  is  subscribed  and 
sworn  to  by  any  person  before  any  police  court,  or  any  municipal  court,  or  any  trial  justice,  alleging 
that  reasonable  grounds  exist  for  believing  that  the  fire  was  caused  by  design,  and  a  majority  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen,  or  select  men  of  the  city  or  town  respectively  in  which  said  property  is  situated, 
certify  in  writing,  that  in  their  opinion  the  same  is  a  proper  case  for  investigation,  such  court  or 
justice  shall  forthwith  issue  a  warrant  to  a  constable  of  the  place  where  the  property  was  destroyed, 
rcc^uiripg  him  forthwith  to  summon  six  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county  to  appear  before  the  court 
or  justice  at  a  time  and  place  expressed  in  the  warrant,  io  inquire  token  and  by  what  means  the  fire 
originated. 

The  verdict  to  be  filed  within  one  week  by  the  magistrate  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Courts 
for  the  county,  or  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court. 

1868. — In  the  State  of  New  York  a  law  of  this  year  requires  the  appointment  for  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District  of  a  **  Metropolitan  Fire  Marshal,"  and  then  proceeds  : 

2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Metropolitan  F.  Marshal  to  examine  into  the  cause,  circumstances 
and  origin  of  fires  (occurring  in  those  portions  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  in  which  regular 
patrolmen  of  Metropolitan  Police  are  appointed),  by  which  anv  building,  vessels,  vehicles,  or  any 
valuable  personal  property,  shall  be  acctaentally  or  unlawfully  burned^  destroyed,  lost  or  damagea, 
wholly  or  partially ;  artJ  especially  inquire  and  examine  whether  the  fire  twm  the  result  of  carelesS' 
ness  or  the  act  of  an  incendiary.  The  Metropolitan  F.  Marshal  shall  take  the  testimony  on  oath  of 
all  persons  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of  an}r  facts,  or  to  have  means  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  the 
matters  required  to  be  examine<1  and  inquired  into,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  reduced  to  writing, 
verified,  and  transmitted  to  the  Hoard  of  Metropolitan  Police,  with  his  Kep.  in  writing,  embodying 
his  opinions  and  conclusions  in  relation  to  the  matter  investigated. 

He  has  also  to  report  in  writing  to  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Depart,  the  Board  of  Metro- 
politan Police,  the  Unsafe  Building  Commission,  to  the  District  Attorney,  to  the  N.  Y. 
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Board  of  Underwriters,  to  the  owners  of  property  or  other  persons  interested  in  the 
subject-matter  of  investigation,  stating  any  facts  or  circumstances  which  he  may  have 
ascertained,  which  shall  in  his  opinion  demand  the  attention  of  any  of  these  bodies  or 
persons  ;  and  it  is  further  his  duty,  whenever  he  shall  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  evidence 
sufficient  to  charge  any  person  with  the  crime  of  arson,  to  cause  such  person  to  be 
arrested  and  charged  with  such  offence,  and  furnish  to  the  district  attorney  all  the 
evidence  of  guilt,  with  the  names  of  witnesses,  and  all  information  obtained  by  him, 
including  a  copy  of  all  pertinent  and  material  testimony  taken  in  the  case  ;  and  he  shall 
specially  report  his  various  proceedings  to  the  Board  of  Metropolitan  Police. 

It  thus  appears  (having  reference  to  the  law  of  1857,  as  well  as  the  above)  that  in  towns 
the  Fire  Marshal  becomes  the  moving  official ;  in  country  districts  the  coroner. 

1878. — There  was  a  Bill  before  ParL  introduced  by  Mr.  McLagan  in  view  of 
enabling  coroners  to  hold  inquiries  respecting  fires  happening  in  their  several  districts. 
This  was  an  important  and  well-considered  measure,  and  ought  to  have  received  the 
ready  sanction  of  the  House ;  but  its  promoter  could  make  no  real  progress  with  it 
We  have  given  a  full  outline  of  its  provisions  under  our  art  Coroners.  By  what 
sinister  influences  the  passing  of  this  useful  measure  has  been  delayed  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive. 

An  excellent  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Lond.  Timis,  3rd  Nov.,  signed  "A  Fire 

Office  Manager,"  contained  the  following  passages  : 

Amon^  the  manv  inconveniences  and  shortcomings  in  oar  Metropolitan  Government  which  call  for 
the  abolition  of  the  effete  and  extravaga«t  Vestry  svstem,  there  is  haidly  one  which  is  so  striking 
as  the  immunity  of  those  who  either  carelessly  or  wilfully  damage  their  neighbours,  and  endanger 
Lond.  by  settinr  fire  to  houses  and  their  contents^    The  past  month  of  October  happens  to  have 

{iresented  severau  of  such  cases,  loudly  calling  for  searching  judicial  inquiry,  but  all  of  which  are 
ikely  to  escape  any  such  investigation. 

The  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  tne  Board  of  Works,  the  Lond.  F.  Brigade,  the  Lond.  Salvage  Corps, 
the  F.  Insurance  Offices,  the  Magistrates,  the  Vestnes,  acknowledging  no  supreme  authority,  declin- 
ing to  join  in  any  concerted  action,  and  unauthorized  to  employ  their  pecuniary  funds  for  any  such 
purpose,  are  vet  agreed  as  to  the  daafl:er  in  which  the  metropolis  is  placed  by  the  recklessness  of 
some  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  criminal  attempts  of  others. 

The  F.  insurance  offices,  as  their  name  implies^  are  onl^  commercial  bodies,  who,  althou^  they 
occasionally  strain  the  just  limits  of  their  duty  m  investigating  suspicious  cases,  and  even  tn  pro- 
secuting criminals  for  nre-raising,  and  to  whose  exertions  the  prosecution  and  conviction  of  the 
notorious  fire-raiscr  Anthony  is  mainly  due,  are  not  in  any  point  of  view  the  pvoper  authority  to  whom 
tiie  inhabitants  of  Lond.  ought  to  commit  their  safiety  in  life,  limb,  or  property.  Their  interest, 
limited  to  the  amount  of  property  insured  by  them  au  a  mere  commercial  speculation,  and  their  want 
of  connexion  with  the  admimstrative  and  executive  authorities  of  the  metropolis,  would  render  them 
an  unfit  and  unfair  tribunal  for  such  inquiries  as  the  safety  of  Lond.  demanos^ 

Even  in  cases  where  fraud  has  been  undoubtedly  perpetrated,  the  shareholder*  in  F.  insurance 
companies  are  naturally  unwilling  to  sanction  the  use  of  their  ninds  for  the  mere  punishment  of 
crime.  The  only  course  open  is  to  refuse  pasrment  of  the  claim,  and  it  is  far  more  common,  when 
adverse  evidence  is  not  clear,  to  pay  the  sum  demanded,  or  to  reimstate  the  damage  sustained.  In  either 
case  the  public  suffers  by  the  escape  or  immunity  of  the  criminal  wrongdoer. 

Where  death  or  serious  accident  has  undoubtedly  resulted  €roas  a  fire,  the  public  authorities  usually 
initiate  an  inquiry ;  but  even  in  such  cases  the  division  of  our  metropolis,  the  uncertainty  of  jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  entire  want  of  official  connexion  between  the  various  executive  forces  fire  origade, 
salvage  corps,  police,  and  magistrates — are  inconveniently  manifest. 

1874. — At  the  Social  Science  Congress  held  at  Glasgow  this  year,  Mr.  Peter  McLagan, 
M.P.,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Select  Pari.  Comnvttee  of  1867,  read  a  paper,  in 
which  he  presented  an  entire  review  of  the  question  in  the  light  of  the  evidence  ^ven 
before  that  Committee,  and  of  the  experience  of  the  ins.  offices.  [Coroners.]  [Firs 
Marshals.] 

FIRE  Insurance. — The  subject  of  Fire  Ins.,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  not  heretofore  received 
careful  and  systematic  investigation  from  any  previous  writer.  It  seems  to  have  been 
usually  regarded  as  of  less  consequence  than  either  Life  or  Marine  Ins. ;  and  also  as  being 
surrounded  with  fewer  elements  of  interest.  We  hope  to  cause  some  modification  of  this 
opinion.  We  believe  we  shall  show,  that  alike  in  history,  and  in  practice,  it  possesses 
the  greatest  possible  attraction  for  students ;  while  the  lesson  of  the  Fire  Manager  is 
never  learned.  Every  new  product  introduced  into  our  commerce  and  manufactures 
demands  the  consideration  of  Fire  Underwriters,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  own  properties, 
but  in  relation  frequently  to  the  properties  of  other  products  and  processes.  We  shall 
treat  the  subject  alphabetically  :  hence  the  history  of  F.  Ins.  will  come  under  Fire  Ins., 
Hist.  of. 

FIRE  Ins.  Adjusters. — To  settle  a  loss  accurately  and  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  all 
the  parties  interested  requires  knowledge,  intelligence,  tact,  industry,  and  honesty  to  a 
rare  degree.  The  adjuster  occupies  the  position  of  judge,  jury,  and  even  advocate,  in  a 
court  of  claims  in  which  hardly  two  similar  cases  can  be  tried.  He  is  placed,  therefore, 
in  contact  with  interests  which  are  necessarily  diversified,  and  in  behalf  of  which  he  must 
employ  good  general  judgment,  a  retentive  memory,  a  firm  will,  united  with  a  per- 
suasive,  conciliatory  manner,  and  the  ability  to  read  character  accurately,  and  reason 
from  cause  to  effect  rapidly. 

The  adjuster,  in  pursuance  of  his  duties,  is  called  upon  to  play  many  parts.  He  must 
decide  upon  the  value  of  materials  used  in  a  thousand  different  traaes,  professions, 
branches  of  bus.  He  must  interpret  law,  draw  up  depositions,  examine  witnesses — some 
of  them  unwilling  often,  and  others  bent  upon  deception— overhaul  intricate  accounts, 
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and  do  not  a  little  detective  work.  To  do  all  this  well,  requires  all  the  mental  and 
physical  qualities  and  acquirements  we  have  named. — Spectator y  N.  Y.,  1874.  [Assessor 
OF  Fire  Losses.] 

FIRE  Ins.  Adjustments. — See  Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Adjustment  of. 

FIRE  Ins.  Agents,  Considerations  for.— From  what  has  preceded,  and  what  is  to 
follow,  in  regard  to  the  bus.  of  Fire  Ins.,  it  is  seen  that  agents  who  are  to  be  successful 
have  much  to  learn,  and  much  to  keep  well  in  mind.  It  is  indeed  with  Fire  Ins.  as  with 
most  other  matters  :  pro6ciency  is  the  point  to  be  aimed  at  The  most  efficient  agent 
will  be  the  most  valuable  to  his  co.,  and  to  himself. 

The  Ins.  Agents  March,  1873,  offered  the  following  "considerations"  to  Fire  Agents: 
I.  One  bad  risk  for  which  only  a  few  shillings  is  perhaps  paid  may  destroy  the  profits 
of  a  large  and  otherwise  profitable  agency.  2.  It  takes  the  produce  of  ;£"50o,ooo  of 
ordinary  insurances  to  pay  one  loss  of  ^500.  3.  When  a  man  in  trade  allows  his  stock 
to  outgrow  his  fire  ins.,  it  is  commonly  the  fault  of  his  fire  agent  in  not  directing  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  proposal  might  be  had  for  asking.  4.  Fire  Ins.  may  always  be  had  at 
the  quarter  days  :  so  many  then  change  hands,  are  then  increased,  and  then  commenced. 
5.  The  argument  that  **  another  office  will  do  it  for  less,  prem."  is  not  always  sound  or 
conclusive.  Sometimes  that  other  office  does  not  know  all  the  facts  ;  and  sometimes  it 
is  an  unauthorized  statement  of  an  unscrupulous  insurer  who  is  not  above  telling  a  lie  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  shillings. 

In  our  art.  Agents,  Duties  and  Responsibilities  of,  we  have  already  given  an 
outline  of  the  legal  aspect  of  an  agent's  position  ;  see  also  other  articles  associated  with 
title  "Agent." 

FIRE  Ins.,  Application  of  Moneys  from. — See  Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Adjustment 
OF,  under  date  1774,  where  the  provisions  of  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  s.  83,  are  set  out. 

FIRE  Ins.  Census. — The  Committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  U.  S., 
having  charge  of  "Adjustments  and  Statistics,"  in  its  Rep.  for  1873-4,  state  that  it  had 
caused  to  be  prepared  and  sent  to  all  the  fire  cos.  represented  at  the  National  Board, 
a  circular  asking  for  monthly  returns  of  all  losses  on  special  hazards ;  the  primary  object 
being  to  secure  for  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  a  complete  record  of  the  losses  on  special  risks 
throughout  the  country.  They  think  this  record  may  become  ultimately  of  great  value, 
"  provided  a  state  or  national  census  be  ever  taken,  which  will  yield  sufficient  detailed 
information  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  this  country  to  be  of  value  to  underwriters." 
The  Rep.  says  hereon : 

If  we  have  as  a  basis  for  a  calculation  the  number  of  mills  of  a  given  class  in  a  g^ven  state ;  the 
number  of  brick  and  frame  buildings,  value  of  buildings,  value  of  machinery,  and  average  valuation 
of  stock  on  hand,  we  can  arrive  at  the  value  of  inrurahU  property  in  that  class  of  rtsk.  This  sup- 
plemented by  the  actual  losses  by  iirc  on  such  class  for  a  term  of  years,  will  afford  data  for  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  actual  hazard  superior  even  to  the  aggregated  experience  of  the  cos. 

On  the  practicability  of  such  a  department  of  the  census  being  organized,  a  communi- 
cation was  opened  with  the  Hon.  Francis  A.  Walker,  Sup.  of  the  Census  of  1870,  and 
also  with  the  Hon.  Oliver  Warner,  Sec.  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Walker  says,  in  reply : 

You  inquire  whether  in  m^  opinion  the  schedule  for  the  enumeration  of  manufacturing  industry,  at 
least  for  those  branches  which  are  carried  on  in  large  estab.,  could  be  so  modified  at  a  future  census 
of  the  U.S.  as  to  secure  a  reliable  return  of  the  values  of  buildings  and  machinery  employed  in  such 
manufactures,  for  the  better  determination  of  just  and  sufficient  proms,  for  ins.  against  fire  on  this 
class  of  property.  In  reply  I  would  say  that  I  deem  the  add.  to  the  inquiries  of  the  census  entirely 
practicable 

Mr.  Walker  promises  to  give  the  subject  his  consideration. 

The  matter  is  progressing  in  other  quarters.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Julius  L.  Clarke,  Ins. 
Commissioner,  Massachusetts,  to  Mr.  Oakey,  President  of  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  N.  Y.,  under  date  Dec  14,  1874,  contains  the  following  : 

I  improve  a  spare  moment  to  say  to  you  that  the  interrogatories  which  the  National  Board  of  F. 
Underwriters  submitted  through  its  Committee  on  Statistics,  for  insertion  in  the  Massachusetts 
census  blank  for  187^,  have  been  accepted,  and  I  hope  will  elicit  such  information  as  will  materially 
aid  the  Board  in  perfecting  the  important  work  whicn  it  is  seeking  to  accomplish.  I  cannot  but  feel 
that  every  step  in  this  direction  is  an  advance  in  behalf  of  public  interest  and  prosperity^  and  thai 
the  elimination  of  a  complete  and  reliable  ins.  experience  will  prove  a  crowning  result  in  the 
labours  of  the  Board  which  you  represent ^  tending  directly  to  promote  as  well  as  protect  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  welfare  of  the  country.  As  an  insurance  official,  I  have  laboured  as  best  I 
could  to  advance  tiiis  most  desirable  result,  and  whatever  may  be  my  future  relations,  I  shall  not 
cease  to  contribute  what  I  can  to  secure  the  success  of  legitimate  underwriting. 

We  shall  probably  soon  hear  something  of  the]  result.  [Fire  Ins.,  Classification 
OF  Risks.] 

1874. — The  N.  Board  Committee  on  Statistics  has  already  commenced  to  compile 
such  a  T.  as  it  desires  to  complete.  The  first  requirement  is  the  number  of  risks  of  any 
one  class,  and  their  aggregate  value.  The  losses  upon  these  over  a  series  of  years  will 
determine  the  value  of  the  risk.  No  class  or  subdivision  is  formed  unless  it  is  believed 
that  there  exist  at  least  150  such  risks.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the 
labours  of  this  Committee.  Its  Ann.  Reps,  furnish  practical  instances  of  the  value  of  the 
statistics  obtained. 
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The  following  is  the  skeleton  which  is  gradually  becoming  clothed  with  living  facts  : 


Cl«ssifica< 
tioaNa 


No.  of 
Estabs. 
in  U.S. 


Class  of  Risk, 

A  I.  Agricultural. 

Detached  farm  dwellings 

and  contents. 
Live  stock. 
Barns   (including   all    farm 

buildings  and  contents.) 
Dairies. 

Cheese  factories. 
Hop  hous^. 
Standing  timber. 
Cut  timber. 
Standing  crops  (including  all  crops 

cut  and  garnered  in  fields). 
a,  BUacherifs,  Dye  and  Print  IVorks, 


Capital 
Eniployed. 


out* 


1313    4,000,000 


250 
42 


5,000,000 
13,000,000 


a75    5iO<»»oa> 


lUeacheries  and  dye  works. 
Print  works. 
6,  Brass. 

Foundries. 

Workers  miscellaoeoas. 

c.  Bridges. 

Common. 

K.  K.  Covered. 

R.  R.  Deck. 

d,  BrooiHy  Brushy  6t*  IVillaw  IVareFaetories. 

Broom  &  whisk  brush  factories.  635    2,000,000 
Brush,  not  whisk,  factories.        157 


x68 


\ 


969  141,000,000 


/. 


a    3iO0o,ooo 


aox 
100 


4,000,000 
3,000,000 


Willow  ware  factories. 
e.  Cotton. 
Gins. 
Presses. 

Sheds  or  warehouses. 
Mills,  steam,  xst  class. 
Mills,  water        „ 
Mills,  steam  other  than  i  cl.  f 
„      water        „  „       J 

Domestic. 
Boarding  houses. 
Dwellings  and  contents. 
Hotels  and  taverns. 
Stables,  etc.,  public. 

,,  private  (including  bams). 

Tenement  houses. 
Wooden  rows  and  contents. 
g.  Flax,  Hcwp^  Jute,  Bagging,  etc. 
Bagging,    flax,   hemp,   and  I 
Jute  factories.  ( 

Cordage  and  twine  factories. 
Flax  mills. 
Rope  walks. 
Sail  making 
k.  Flour  and  Grain, 
Baikeries,  family, 
steam. 

confectioneries, 
elevators, 
flour  and  gristmills,  | 

steam,  xst  class, 
flour  ana  grist  mills, ! 
water,  ist  class.    I 
flour  and  grist  mills,  v  ,.  ^„  ,r,  «««««« 
steam,  Sther  than  /  "»573  xs2,ooo,ooo 

xst  class, 
flourand  grist  mills, 
water,  other  than 
xst  class. 
1.  Furniture  and  Cabinet  Warerooms. 

Factories.  6000    44,000,000 

Upholsteries.  656      7,000,000 

Furniture  and  Cabinetv 

Furniture  and  cabinet )  ^^  MercantiU. 
stocks,  retail.  j 

j,  India-rubber  and  Elastic  Goods. 
Factories.  56 

Hosiery  factories.  248 

Hoop  skirt  and  corset  fac- 
tories. 194 
k.  Iron. 

Blacksmiths'  shops.  33*364 

Foundries.  2740 

Rolling  mills.  4x4 

Workers,  miscellaneous. 


•• 


i> 


*t 


•I 


*f 


179       584.000 


949      5.000,000 


flour  and  grist 
mill  products. 


7,000,000 
XX, 000,000 

2,000,000 

16,000,000 
72,000,000 
59,000,000 


Classifies- 
,  tion  Na 


Naof 
Esubs. 
in  U.S. 


I 


2,000,000 
209,000 


Class  of  Risk, 

k.  Iron. — (continued) 
Machine  shops. 
Nails,    spikes,    bolts,   etc., 

wrought. 
/.  Leather. 

Boot  and  shoe  factories.      33,428 
Glove  and  mitten    „  22X 

Currying   and   skeep   skin 

tanneries.  3083 

Saddlery  and  harness  £sc* 

tories.  ifioi 


Capital 
Employed. 


350    X9,ooo,ooo 


49,000,000 
2,500,000 

X3,ooo,ooo 

X4 ,000,000 


.1 


222        2,000,000 


4*37    43.000,000 


547 
7x9 


766,000 
x6,ooo,ooo 


387      3.500,000 


>7i         859,000 


Saddlery  and  harness  stores— See  J/«rfvaM/</r. 
Trunk  frctories. 
Tanneries,  oak  barl^  steam 
cold  liquor 
hemlock,  steam 
„  „    cold  liqr. 

Dry  houses. 

Bark  piled  (not  exposed 
by  tannery). 

m.  Liquors — Distilled,  Matt  and  Other. 

Breweries.  X972    49,000,000 

Malt  houses. 
Cider  factories. 
Distilleries, 

Mineral  and  soda  water  fac- 
tories. 
Rectifying. 

n.  Mercantile. 

Agricultural  implements,  in- 

eluding  seedsmen's  stocks. 
Apothecaries. 
Book  stores. 
Boot  and  shoe  stores. 
Boot  and  shoo  findings. 
Carftets,  stocks  of 
Carriage  repositories. 
Country  stores  and  stocks. 
Drug  stores,  wholesale. 
Dry    goods    and    clothing, 

wholesale. 
Dry    ffoods    and    clothing, 

retaU. 
Flour,  feed,  and  grain. 
Furniture       ana       cabinet 

stocks,  wholesale. 
Furniture       and       cabinet 

stocks,  retail. 
Groceries    and    provisions, 

wholesale. 
Groceries    and    provisions, 

retail. 
Hardware,  Stocks  of. 
Hat  and  cap  stores. 
Iron  stores. 
Iron  in  pigs. 

{ewellers  stocks, 
unk  stores, 
.iquors,  wholesale  stores. 
„         including    saloons 
and  restaurants. 
Merchandise  not  haxardous. 
hazardous, 
extra  haxardous. 
..       specially  hazardous. 
Millinery  and  fancy  articles. 
Naval  stores. 
Paper,  stoclu  of. 
Saddlery  ana  harmets  stores. 
Saltpetre  stored. 
Sewing  machine  stocks. 
Storage  general. 
Tobacco  and  cigar  stocks, 
wholesale. 
„  „         reUil. 

Leaf  tobacco,  stocks  of. 
Transit  risks. 
Trunk  stores. 
Variety  stores. 

Warehouses  and  contents,  city. 
.,  „     country. 

Wharf  and  pier  risks. 
Wood  and  coal  yards  and  sheds. 
Wooden  ware  stocks. 


386    56,000,000 


) 


See  Tobacco. 


See  Railroad. 
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Classifies- 
tfonNa 


No.  of 

EsUbs. 

in  U.S. 


Capital 
Emijiloyed. 


I 


X70 
408 


7,000,000 

2,500,000 

10,000,000 


»$i    aifioofitio 


500     5,500,000 


669    35,000,000 


«34 


1,000,000 
40,ooo/>oo 


C/asj  of  Risk, 

o.  Metal  Workers^  other  than  Iron  &»  Brass. 
Engraving.  157      2,000,000 

Engraving  &  stencil  catting.    136         250,000 
Jewelry  manufiactories.  681     12,000,000 

Locksmithing  &  bcllbanging.  191         230,000 
Plumbing  and  gasfitting.  705      4,000,000 

Quartz  mills  including  coal 

breakers.  296    11,000,000 

Tin,  copper,  and  sbeet  iron 

works.  6646    21,000,000 

Watch  and  clock  making. 
Watch  and  clock  repairing.  IZ03      1,500,000 
Wire  workers.  141      2,000,000 

/.  Oii. 

Coal  oil,  cmde. 
Coal  oil,  refined. 
Coal  oil,  refineries. 
Floor-cloth  factories. 
Factories,  not  coal. 
Petroleum. 
Fish  oil. 
Vegetable  oil. 
Mineral  oil. 
q.  Packing  Houses, 
Pork,  beef,  etc. 
Canning  and  caring  fruit,  etc. 
r.  Paper. 

Ftookbinderies. 
Mills,  steam,  white  paper, 
etc. 

„      water        „  ,, 

„      steam— straw,  etc. 

„      water        „ 
Box  and  band-box  factories. 
Printers  and  publishers.         2x60 

/.  Public  Buildings  and  Contents, 
Banks. 
Churches. 

Collc^^  and  schools. 
Hospitals,  poor  houses,  asy- 
lums, etc. 
Prisons,  jails,  etc. 
Public  halls  (without  scenery). 
City  and  county. 
Masonic  lodges,  regalia,  etc. 
Theatres,     etc.     (including 
public  nails,  with  scenery). 

/.  Railroad  Risks. 

General  form. 

Specific  form. 

Spark  risks. 

Common  carrier  form. 

Inland  transit  risks. — See  MercaniiU. 
u.  Tobacco  and  Cigar  Factories, 

Tobacco  factories,  steam. 
„  „        hand. 

„        stemmencs. 

Cigar  factories,  steam. 
,,  „        hand. 

Tobacco  and  cigar  stocks, 
wholesale. 

Tobacco  and  cigar  stocks, 
retail. 

Leaf  tobacco,  stocks  of. 

Vessels^  etc. 

Shipbuilding  and  repairing. 

Ships  and  cargoes  in  port. 

Steamships  and  steamboats, 
ocean  going. 

Steamboats   coastwise   and 
inland. 

Ferry-boats. 

Tug-boats. 

Freight-boats  (inland,  carry- 
ing freights  exclusively). 


Classifica. 
tiooNa 


No.  of 
Estabt. 
in  U.S. 


Capital 
Employed. 


W, 


8x5       4,000,000 
Carpentering 
and  Duilding. 
X7,i42    25,000,000 

4961    zo,ooo,ooo 

302      4,000,000 


Class  of  Risk, 

Wood, 

Box  makinpf. 

Builders*  risks. 

Cabinet  shops,  hand  work. 
„  „     steam  work. 

Carpenters'  shops. 

Cooperage. 

Hubs,  spokes,  bows,  shafts, 
etc. 

Lumber  yards,  cordwood, 
staves,  shooks,  and  head- 
ings. a<S»945  161,000,000 

Millwrighting  X89         154,000 

Pianoforte  and  organ  Vic- 
tories. 

Planing  mills  and  sash  and 
blinafactories.  See  Lumber  Yard$. 

Saw  mills,  steam. 

Saw  mills,  water. 

Saw  mills  for  wet  logs  ex- 
dasively 


337      9.000,000 


»» 


Wheelwnghting 
Wooden  ware  factories. 
Wood  workers  not  other- 
wise provided  for. 


36x3 
269 


3,000,000 
3,000,000 


Wood  and  Iron  in  conjunction. 
Agricultural       implement 

works.  2076 

Car  factories.  X70 

Carria^  factories.  zx,944 


Gunsmiths. 

Hardware  works. 

Not  otherwise  provided  for. 

Wool. 
Carpet  factories,  rag. 

„  „    other  than  rag. 

Hat  and  cap  factories. 
Woollen  mills,  stream,  x  d.  ^ 
mills,  water,    ,, 
„    steam,  other 
than  xst  cl. 
water,  other 
than  xst  cl.^ 
Wool  pulling. 
Worsted  factories. 


580 


474 
483 


35,000,000 
17,000,000 
35,000,000 
606,000 
14,000,000 


3x0,000 

13,000,000 

7,000,000 


9* 


t$ 


■»939    99.000,000 


Z02      XO,000,00O 


5,100    23,ooo/xx> 


V, 


762     9,000,000 


M,  Afiscellanems — Specials. 

Brickyard. 

Butchering. 

Charcoal  and  coke  works. 

Chemical  and  drug  works. 

Co£Fee  and  spice  mills. 

Furriers. 

Gas  works. 

Glass  works. 

Hair  workers. 

Lime  works. 

Marble  and  stone  works. 

Photographic  galleries. 

Plaster  mills. 

Potteries. 

Roofing  materials,  includ- 
ing coal  tar. 

Salt  works. 

Saleratus  factories. 

Silk  fi&ctories. 

Soap  and  candle  factories. 

Sugar  refineries. 

Starch  factories. 

Tar  and  turpentine  works. 

Vinegar  factories  .»..      ..^^ 

Miscellaneous  specials  not  proriaed  for 
under  wood,  iron,  or  other  general  classifi- 
cation. 


3"4 

167 
292 

lit 

390 

201 

230 

xoox 

1972 

xxoo 

32X 


198 

«97 


6x4 

77« 

195 
227 

x8x 


21 ,000,000 
2,000,000 
2,400,000 

X3,ooo,ooo 
4,000,000 
3.500,000 

72,000,000 

X4,ooo,ooo 
X, 000,000 
5,000,000 

x6,ooo,ooo 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 


'»5oo,ooo 
7,000,000 


XX, 000,000 

3  X, 000,000 

3,000,000 

X,00O/)OO 
X  ,000,000 


Canal-boats. 

FIRE  Ins.  Claims.— See  F.  Ins.  Losses,  Adjustment  of. 

FIRE  Ins.,  Classification  of  Goods  in  Store. — In  consequence  of  the  increasinglj 
serious  character  of  fires  in  wharves,  warehouses,  and  other  stores,  some  years  since,  and 
more  especially  at  the  Tooley  St  Fire  in  186 1,  the  F.  offices  were  compelled  to  frame 
regulations  regarding  the  storage  of  goods  of  an  inflammable  character ;  and  some  im- 
provement in  this  respect  was  an  immediate  result ;  still,  such  an  important  matter  could 
only  be  accomplished  gradually,  as  the  necessary  arrangements  became  matured. 
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The  introduction  of  large  quantities  of  petroleum  from  the  U.  S.,  and  the  increasing 
use  of  jute,  both  tended  to  show  the  obvious  necessity  for  some  special  steps  in  this 
direction. 

The  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  F.  Protection,  which  sat  in  1867,  directed  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  this  subject  in  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  called  before  it  The 
Rep.  pub.  the  same  year  contains  the  following  passages: 

Great  conflagrations^  attended  with  immense  destruction  of  property,  have  occarred  from  the 
improper  and  indiscriminate  storing  of  goods  in  warehouses.  So  serious  are  the  results  when  a  fire 
takes  place  among  goods  thus  stored,  particularly  in  some  of  the  more  inflammable  or  explosive,  that 
warehouses  constructed  on  the  best  principles  of  fire-proofing  have  been  found  to  be  ot  little  use  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  a  fire.  The  losses  which  ins.  cos.  sustain  from  this  cause  induce  them  to 
make  certain  regulations  regarding  the  classification  of  goods  in  storing. 

Improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  storing  of  goods,  particularly  in  Lond.  and  Liverpool.  In 
Lona.  these  improvements  have  been  due  mainly  to  the  ins.  cos.,  as  there  are  no  local  Acts  or  muni- 
cipal regulations  there  on  the  subject ;  in  Liver^ool^  on  the  other  hand^  this  subject  has  been  cen- 
sidered  so  important  that  several  local  Acts  have  oeen  obtained  and  municipal  regulations  laid  down 
for  the  better  storing  of  goods  in  the  warehouses  within  the  boundaries  of  the  borough ;  but  from  the 
answer  returned  to  toe  6th  question  above  stated,  it  would  appear  that  in  very  few  other  towns  is  the 
subject  attended  to.  Your  Committee  would  recommend  that  in  the  event  of  any  legislation  on  this 
subject,  the  classification  and  storing  of  goods  should  be  duly  considered. 

The  Committee  also  considered  it  desirable  '*that  more  stringent  r^^lations  should  be 
made  regarding  the  storing  in  warehouses  and  keeping  in  shops  of  turpentine,  camphine, 
and  similar  spirits."  This  branch  of  the  subject  has  oeen  already  dealt  incidentally  with 
under  Explosive  Substances. 

Much  practical  good  has  resulted  from  the  attention  already  drawn  to  this  question. 
FIRE  Ins.,  Classification  of  Risks  in. — In  the  earliest  days  of  F.  Ins.  a  certain  general 
classification  of  risks  became  necessary,  in  view  of  the  differing  rates  of  prem.  to  be 
charged  fur  ins.,  and  was  adopted. 

The  earliest  classification  of  all  consisted  simply  of  two  heads :  (i)  brick  buildings ; 
(2)  timber  buildings.  This  was  the  only  distinction  in  1681.  The  Friendly  Fire,  founded 
1684,  provided  under  Regulation  III.  that  "  houses  having  party- walb  entire  of  brick 
or  stone,  to  be  esteemed  brick  houses ;  and  houses  not  having  party-walls  of  brick  or 
stone  to  be  esteemed  timber  houses."    [F.  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  1684.] 

At  this  early  period  there  was  no  ins,  on  the  contents  of  buildings.  We  have  to  wait 
until  the  commencement  of  the  following  century  for  that. 

1710. — The  first  office  which  systematically  insured  goods  and  merchandize,  including 
therein  household  furniture  and  stock-in-trade,  was  the  Sun^  founded  this  year.  It 
exempted  from  ins.  money,  plate,  jewels,  pictures,  china  wares,  tallies,  and  writings. 
Some  of  the  offices  founded  about  this  period  also  exempted  hay,  straw,  and  unthreshed 
com.     Gunpowder  was  also  usually  excluded.     [F.  Ins.,  Conditions  of.] 

1714. — The  Union^  or  "Double  Hand- in- Hand,"  founded  this  year  for  the  ins.  of 

foods  and   merchandize  only,  introduced   for  the   first  time  the  distinction  of   "half 
azardous"  and  "hazardous,"  making  therefore  three  classes  of  goods,  and  charging 
corresponding  rates  of  prem.     [F.  Ins.  Prems.] 

1721. — In  the  proposals  of  the  Lond,  Assu.  Corp.^  first  issued  this  year,  among  the 
exceptions,  or  risks  not  insured,  are  included  **hay,  straw,  and  com  unthreshed." 
Among  the  "special"  hazards  were  included  "chemists,  distillers,  sugar-bakers,  malt- 
sters, houses  and  goods  on  London  Bridge^  or  other  assu.  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous, 
b^  reason  of  the  trade,  nature  of  the  goods,  narrowness  of  the  place^  or  other  dangerous 
arcumstances." 

1722. — In  the  proposals  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Corp,,  first  issued  this  year,  among 
the  exceptions,  or  things  not  insured,  were  notes,  bills,  tallies,  books  of  accompts,  ready 
money,  china  and  glass  wares,  jewels,  plate,  pictures,  writings,  com  unthreshed,  hay 
and  straw  fiot  in  trade.  Whether  this  qualification  extended  to  all  the  items,  or  only  the 
two  last,  does  not  seem  at  all  clear.  The  classification  was  enlarged :  that  is  to  say, 
under  its  two  general  heads  were  brought  in  various  trades  and  occupations  previously 
excluded  from  ins.  We  intend  to  give  these  proposals  entire  under  F.  Ins.,  Hist,  of, 
and  it  will  be  instmctive  to  refer  to  them.  From  this  date,  or  very  soon  after,  the 
classification  fell  into  settled  lines. 

This  settled  classification  consisted  of— (i)  Common  Ins.;  (2)  Hazardous ;  (3)  Doubly 
Hazardous.  Under  Common  Ins.  were  classed  buildings  covered  with  slate,  tile,  or  lead, 
and  built  on  all  sides  with  brick  or  stone ;  the  goods  and  merchandize  therein  not  being 
hazardous ;  and  there  being  no  hazardous  trade  carried  on.  Hazardous  Ins.  consisted 
of  timber  and  plaster  buildings,  and  goods  and  merchandize  therein,  not  hazardous ; 
also  thatched  bams  and  out-houses  (having  no  chinmeys  or  adjoining  to  any  build- 
ings having  a  chimney)  containing  farming  stock  and  implements  ;  also  brick  or  stone 
buildings  wherein  hazardous  goods  were  deposited,  or  dangerous  trades  carried  on. 
Among  these  trades  were  classed  bakers,  brewers,  carpenters,  chemists,  colourmen, 
coopers,  inn-holders,  victuallers,  malt-houses,  sail-makers,  ship  and  tallow-chandlers,  stable- 
keepers.  Among  the  dangerous  stores  were  included  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  rosin, 
turpentine,  hay,  straw,  fodder,  and  com  unthreshed ;  apothecaries*  stock,  also  cotton, 
sugar,  oil,  and  spirituous  liquors.  Likewise  all  shops  and  warehouses  having  German  or 
metal  stoves  with  pipes.     The  Doubly  Hazardous  consisted  of  thatched  buildings,  and 
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goods  and  merchandize  therein ;  timber  and  plaster  buildings  wherein  hazardous  goods 
were  deposited  or  trades  carried  on  :  amon^  those  goods  being  saltpetre,  china,  glass,  or 
earthenware ;  among  the  trades,  sea-biscuit  bakers,  oil-leather  dressers,  tallow-melters, 
wax-chandlers,  and  boat-builders. 

This  classification,  with  a  few  modifications  from  time  to  time,  stood  good  for  the  first 
century  and  a  quarter  during  which  F.  Ins.  was  practised  in  Gt.  Brit.  There  was  indeed 
a  species  of  Extra-hazardous  classification  growmg  up  alongside  the  preceding — hazards 
which  were  altogether  excluded  from  protection  in  the  early  days  of  F.  Ins.  These 
embraced  sugar- bakers,  distillers,  varnish-makers,  manufacturing  chemists,  flax-dressers, 
sailcloth-makers,  rope-makers,  floor-cloth  manufacturers,  coach-makers,  musical-instru- 
ment makers,  umbrella- makers,  and  refiners  of  saltpetre,  spermaceti,  and  oil ;  also  cotton, 
flax,  and  lint  mills,  and  the  stock  ;  also  manufacturing  premises  containing  kilns,  stoves, 
ovens,  or  steam  engines  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  stock  therein.  All 
these  came  in  time  to  be  admitted  within  the  range  of  ins.,  at  such  special  rates  as  the 
judgment  of  the  surveyor  or  the  experience  of  the  underwriter  might  indicate. 

It  is  seen  in  the  preceding  classification  that  certain  trades,  while  not  in  themselves  at 
all  dangerous,  but  wherein  the  stock  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  injured  by  water,  steam,  or 
smoke,  were  regarded  as  hazardous  or  extra-hazardous,  as  they  still  continue  to  be  classed. 
The  offices  ususdly  limited  their  pol.  to  smaller  sums  on  the  more  hazardous  classes  of  risk. 

1797. — The  classification  as  above  given  was  used  by  the  Sun,  in  its  "proposals"  of 
this  date,  almost  without  variation. 

1806. — The  Westminster  F.  Office  (founded  1717)  introduced  a  new,  and  extended 
classification  this  year,  bearing  evidence  of  considerable  care,  and  also  of  considerable 
advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  risks.  The  prosp.  said,  "The  ins.  are  divided  into 
four  classes,  and  the  terms  for  ins.  in  the  three  first  are  inserted  at  the  bottom  of  each 
class  ;  but  for  the  4th  class,  or  ins.  by  special  agreement,  the  terms  could  not,  from  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  be  specified." 

Ckss  I.  or  Common  Ins.  i.  Buildings  with  all  the  external  walls  of  bnck  or  stone, 
standing  alone  (or  separated  by  party- walls  of  brick  or  stone  carried  through  the  roof), 
and  covered  with  slate,  tiles,  copper,  lead,  iron,  or  other  metal,  with  brick  or  stone 
chimneys,  wherein  no  hazardous  trade  or  bus.  shall  be  carried  on,  or  hazardous  goods 
or  materials  deposited.  2.  Goods,  etc. — Household  furniture,  goods,  stock-in-trade, 
and  materials  not  hazardous,  deposited  or  contained  in  such  brick  or  stone  buildings  as 
are  above  described,  wherein  no  hazardous  trade  or  business  shall  be  carried  on,  or 
hazardous  goods  deposited.     Terms,  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £$000,  2s,  p.c.  p.  a. 

Class  II.  or  Hazardous  Ins.  3.  Bui/dings — Such  brick  or  stone  building  with  such 
external  walls  and  party- walls,  and  covered  as  described  in  No.  I,  wherem  any  such 
hazardous  trade  or  bus.  as  is  described  in  No.  6  shall  be  carried  on,  or  wherein  any 
such  hazardous  goods  or  materials  as  are  described  in  No.  7  shall  be  deposited 
4.  Brick  or  stone  buildings,  not  having  party-walls  of  brick  or  stone  carried  through 
the  roof;  timber  or  plaster  buildings  covered  with  slate,  tiles,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
or  other  metal,  wherein  no  such  ha^rdous  trade  or  bus.  is  carriea  on,  or  any  such 
hazardous  goods  or  materials  deposited  as  are  hereinafter  described  in  Nos.  6  and  7 ; 
all  shops  and  warehouses  that  shall  have  German  or  metal  stoves  and  pipes  fixed 
or  set  up  therein.  5.  Goods,  etc. — Household  furniture,  goods,  stock-in-trade,  not 
hazardous,  deposited  in  such  buildings  as  are  descril>ed  in  No.  4.  6.  Hazardous  Trades 
— Colourmen,  tallow-chandler  (not  a  tallow-melter,  as  that  bus.  falb  under  the  3rd  class), 
oil-leather  dresser,  soap-maker,  brewer,  vinegar  or  sweet  maker,  printer,  hot-presser, 
callenderer,  currier,  timber  merchant,  cooper,  cabinet-maker,  coach-maker,  carpenter, 
hemp  and  flax  dresser,  working  perfumer.  Dread  baker  (having  an  oven  in  the  house), 
maltster,  inn- holder,  stable-keeper,  ship-chandler,  sail-maker,  and  similar  trades  and 
businesses  to  those  already  enumerated,  shall  be  deemed  hazardous,  although  carried  on 
in  such  buildings  as  are  described  in  No.  I.  7.  Hazardous  Goods — The  goods,  stock- 
in-trade  and  materials  used  in  or  belonging  to  any  of  the  trades  or  businesses  mentioned 
or  referred  to  in  the  last  number,  and  also  the  following  goods  or  articles  :  hemp,  flax, 
rosin,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  tallow,  oil  and  spirituous  liquors ;  pictures,  the  stock  of 
apothecaries  and  pawnbrokers,  hay  and  com  in  stacks,  and  other  farming  stock,  horses, 
harness,  carriages  and  fodder,  shall  be  deemed  hazardous,  although  they  may  be  kept  or 
deposited  in  such  buildings  as  are  described  in  No.  i.  Terms,  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
;f  3000,  y,  p.c.  p.a. 

Class  III.  or  Doubly  Ha/jirdous  Ins.  8.  Buildings — All  brick  or  stone  buildings 
not  having  such  party-walls  as  are  described  in  No.  i,  timber  or  plaster  buildings  covered 
with  slates,  tiles,  lead,  copper,  iron,  or  other  metal,  in  which  any  such  hazardous  trade 
or  business  as  is  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  No.  6  shall  be  carried  on,  or  in  which  anv 
stock-in-trade,  goods  or  materials  described  as  hazardous  in  No.  7  shall  be  depositea. 
All  thatched  btnldings,  although  no  hazardous  trade  shall  be  carried  on,  or  any  hazardous 
goods  deposited  therein,  shall  be  deemed  doubly  hazardous.  9.  Goods  in  hazardous 
buildings — All  goods,  stock-in-trade,  and  materials  of  any  denomination,  contained  or 
deposited  in  thatched  buildings,  the  stock  of  tallow-melters,  wax-chandlers,  boat-builders, 
lath-renders,   musical-instrument   makers,  spermaceti   and  wax-refiners,    seed-crushers, 
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rope- makers,  lampblack  and  cart-grease  makers,  china^  g^ass^  and  pottery  wherever 
deix>sitcd.     Tcrnis^  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  ;^iooo,  5^.  p.c.  p. a. 

Class  IV.  or  Ins.  by  Special  Agreement.  10.  Ins.  for  larger  sums  than  are 
specified  in  the  above  classes,  but  not  exceeding  in  any  one  risk  ;f  io,cxx),  or  under  any 
circumstances  that  are  not  above  specified,  may  be  made. 

In  the  ** terms  and  conditions"  were  the  following: 

15.  No  buildings  used  for  biscuit -baking,  distill-houses,  glass-houses,  sugar-houses, 
cotton  manufactories,  turpentine  houses,  windmills  or  water-mills,  oil-cloth  manufactories, 
theatres,  or  other  places  used  for  public  exhibitions,  with  scenery,  machinery,  or  any 
apparatus  of  a  similar  nature,  shall  be  insured  in  this  ofhce. 

16.  No  houses  or  warehouses  immediately  adjoining  to  any  buildings  of  the  descrip- 
tion mentioned  in  the  last  preceding  art.,  or  to  any  buildings  where  any  of  the  trades 
therein  mentioned  shall  be  carried  on,  or  any  houses  or  buildings  on  either  side  of  the 
River  Thames  below  London  Bridge,  or  at  any  sea- port  town  or  place  similarly  circum- 
stanced, or  the  household  furniture,  goods  or  stock-in-trade  therein,  shall  be  insured,  or 
the  ins.  thereof  renewed,  without  the  consent  of  a  board  of  directors,  and  without  having 
a  sufficient  party- wall,  as  described  in  No.  I,  between  them  ;  and  unless  the  same  shaU 
also  be  situated  at  a  distance  of  10  yanis  at  least  from  any  wooden  building  whatever. 

27.  Watches,  jewels,  trinkets,  china,  glass,  medals,  or  other  curiosities,  paintings, 
drawings,  prints,  and  sculptures,  carving,  gilding,  or  history  painting  on  walls,  shall  not 
be  con>idered  to  be  included  in  any  ins.,  or  to  be  paid  for  in  case  of  loss,  unless  such 
respective  articles  shall  be  specified  in  the  pol. 

These  last  three  clauses  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar  to  that  particular  office.  They  are 
introduced  here  in  order  to  show  the  knowledge  of  classification  which  at  this  date  existed. 

1809. — The  Albion  F.  and  L.  in  its  proposals,  dated  25th  March  this  year,  included 
in  1st  Class  (common)  not  only  articles  of  the  usual  class,  but  also  **  farming  stock 
generally ;  that  is,  in  one  sum  on  the  stock  and  utensils  in  all  the  buildings,  or  in  all  or 
any  of  the  yards  or  places,  on  any  one  farm,  untkoui  an  average  clamed  In  2nd  Class 
(hazardous)  not  only  buildings  and  trades  of  the  usual  character,  but  also  **  buildings 
thatched  and  not  having  a  chimney,  nor  adjoining  to  a  building  having  a  chimney,  and 
gootls  in  such  buildings."  Goods  in  a  certain  degree  hazaixlous  in  buildings  of  brick  and 
stone  with  party- walls,  and  covered  with  slate,  tile,  or  metal,  as  **the  stock  and  goods 
of  coopers,  soap-makers,  bread-makers,  tallow-chandlers  (not  melters),  brewers,  ship- 
chandlers,  stable-keepers,  maltsters,  and  others  ;  the  stock  in  timber  yards  ;  also  hemp, 
flax,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  resin,  and  other  articles."  In  3rd  Class  not  only  the  usual 
class  of  buildings  and  goods,  but  also  **the  stock  and  goods  of  tallow-melters,  rope- 
makers,  japanners,  and  others  ;  also  china,  glass,  pottery,  sculpture,  and  other  articles, 
which,  on  account  of  their  fragility,  are  liable  to  destruction."  **  Buildings  in  which 
manufactures  or  processes  are  carried  on,  attended  with  peculiar  danger,  come  under  the 
4th  Class,  viz.  Special  Risks.  Refineries,  distilleries,  chemists'  laboratories,  turpentine 
works,  steam  engines,  and  cotton  works" — Special  prems.  Buildings  and  goods  on 
banks  of  Thames  between  the  Tower  and  Limehouse,  and  same  extent  on  opposite 
shore,  subject  to  a  small  additional  charge,  '*  on  account  of  the  risks  attending  those 
districts." 

1824. — The  Alliance,  in  common  ins.  (Class  i),  included  not  only  the  ordinary  class 
of  brick  and  stone  buildings,  with  party- walls  and  slate,  tile,  or  metal  roofs,  with  non- 
hazardous  goods  therein,  but  farming  stock  generally,  in  one  sum  on  stock  and  utensils, 
without  average  clause,  2j.  p.c.  The  2nd  and  3rd  Classes  corresponded  with  those  of  the 
other  offices  of  the  period.  The  same  practice  was  followed  by  the  Globe^  Guardian^  and 
other  first-class  offices. 

1825. — The  Atlas  Ins.  Co.  at  this  date  arranged  its  risks  under yJzv  classes,  as  follows : 
I.  Non-hazardous ;  2.  Hazardous  ;  3.  Doubly  hazardous  ;  4.  Farming  Stock  (ins.  at 
2J.  p.c);  5.  Risks  to  which  none  of  the  above  rates  will  apply:  "These  may  be 
assured  by  special  agreement,  on  terms  as  moderate  as  the  nature  of  them  will  permit." 
In  the  1st,  2nd,  and  4th  classes  the  Co.  would  ins.  up  to  ;i"5ooo ;  in  the  3rd  up  to  ;£'3000; 
for  further  amounts  special  agreement  was  necessary ;  as  it  was  always  in  regard  to  class  5. 

1832. — Mr.  F.  G.  Smith,  in  his  Practical  Remarks,  etc.,  published  this  year,  included 
a  sche<lule  of  special  risks,  and  the  minimum  rates  of  prem.  cnarged  by  the  Scotch  offices 
at  this  date.     The  details  will  be  given  under  FiRE  Ins.  Prems. 

1837. — In  a  prosp.  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Ins.  Co.,  issued  at  this  date,  "Agricul- 
tural Stock"  is  included  in  the  2nd  class,  but  if  contained  in  slated  or  tiled  buildings,  was 
taken  at  7j.  p.c. ;  if  in  thatched  buildings  having  no  fireplace,  2j.  (id. ;  or  in  thatched 
buildings  having  a  fireplace,  4f.  td.  There  was  a  special  "decreasing"  scale  by  which 
the  sum  ins.  was  to  be  reduced  at  stated  intervals,  as  £^QO  from  ist  Oct.  to  1st  Nov., 
£^OQ  to  1st  Dec,  ;i"300  to  1st  Jan.,  ;f  200  to  1st  Feb.,  £\^o  to  1st  March,  and  £\QO  to 
1st  April.     A  pol.  of  this  class  was  issued  for  a  single  payment  of  2s.  gd.  ! 

1870. — Among  the  British  Tariff  Offices  the  following  is  the  classification  now 
generally  in  force  for  buildings ;  and  except  in  social  cases  the  rate  for  a  building  is 
applicable  to  its  contents  also : 

Class  I.  Buildings  used  for  private  occupation  only,  which  have  external  walls  of  brick 
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or  stone,  with  roofs  of  tiles,  slates,  or  metal,  and  which,  if  adjoining  any  other  building, 
are  separated  therefrom  by  a  party- wall,  from  is.  td,  p.c  p.  a.  Buildings  of  this  class 
not  solely  in  private  occupation,  but  in  which  no  hazardous  trade  or  manufacture  is 
carried  on  and  no  hazardous  goods  are  deposited,  from  2s.  p.c  p.a. 

Class  II.  Buildings  wholly  or  partly  of  timber  or  plaster,  or  not  separated  by  a  party- 
wall  from  any  adjoining  building  as  before  described  under  Class  I.,  covered  with  slates, 
tiles,  or  metal ;  in  which  no  hazardous  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  no 
hazardous  goods  are  deposited,  from  2s.  6d.  p.c.  p.a. 

Class  III.  Buildings  covered  with  thatch,  without  regard  to  the  construction  of  the 
walls,  in  which  no  hazardous  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on  and  no  hazardous  goods 
are  deposited,  from  4^.  td.  p.c.  p.a. 

Ins.  may  also  be  effected  by  special  agreement  on  premises  in  which  hazardous  trades 
or  manufactures  are  carried  on,  or  hazardous  goods  are  deposited ;  or  which  from  their 
situation  or  other  circumstances  are  exposed  to  special  risk. 

The  Church  of  England  Ins.  Co.  adopts  a  special  classification  of  "  Church  Risks  "  as 
follows : 

Church — I.  On  the  building  of  the  church  known  as  .  .  .  (exclusive  of  chancel) 
situate  at  ...  in  the  county  of  .  .  .  stone  or  brick  built  and  tiled  or  slated, 
;f  .  .  .  2.  On  stained  glass  in  windows  in  said  church  ;f  •  •  •  3*  On  pews, 
pulpit,  desk,  furniture  and  fittings  in  said  church,  ;f  .  .  .  4.  On  organ  in  said 
church,  ;f     .     .     .     5*  ^"  bells  in  said  church,  ;f     .     .     . 

Chancel — I.  On  the  building  of  the  chancel  of  such  church,  ;£'....  2.  On 
stained  glass  in  windows  in  said  chancel,  £  ,  ,  .  3.  On  furniture  and  fittings  in 
said  chancel,  £    .     ,     . 

School — I.  On  the  building  of  the  parochial  school,  situate  at  ...  in  the  county 
of  .  .  .  stone  or  brick  built  and  tiled  or  slated,  >^  ...  2.  On  school  furniture 
and  fittings  therein,  £    >     .     . 

N.B. — The  healing  apparatus  employed  in  both  church  and  chancel  should  be  described, 
although  the  proposal  may  apply  only  to  one  portion  of  the  building.     [See  Churches.] 

But  while  nominally  this  classification  exists,  the  practice  has  for  some  years  been  in 
the  direction  of  inspecting,  ue,  of  surveying  by  an  experienced  officer  ei'try  risk  offered^ 
other  than  those  of  private  dwelling  houses  and  contents ;  and  even  these  where  stove 
pipes  and  other  internal  hazards  prevail ;  or  where  external  "exposures'*  are  suspected. 
The  office,  or  its  agent,  merely  on  application  issues  a  provisional  receipt,  protecting  the 
risk  for  a  given  period — sufficiently  long  for  inspection  to  be  made— and  the  pol.  is  not 
issued  until  such  inspection  has  been  actually  made.  In  the  U.  S.  this  process  is  desig- 
nated "schedule  ratmg." 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  connexion  that  some  of  the  trades  which  are  popularly 
supposed  to  be  the  safest  are  among  the  most  dangerous.  Thus,  when  people  hear  of  a 
fire  in  an  iron  foundry,  they  are  apt  to  conclude  that  it  cannot  do  much  harm.  But  an 
iron  foundry  is  a  heavy  risk.  For  ten  men  engaged  at  the  casting,  there  are,  perhaps, 
as  many  as  twenty  employed  in  making  the  wo<xlen  models,  and  both  these,  and  a  stock 
of  timber,  all  as  dry  as  matches,  are  kept  in  the  same  premises  with  the  furnaces.  Then 
a  fire  on  glass  stores  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  nothing  ;  but  firemen  regard  it  with  great 
apprehension,  because  in  bulk  of  stock  the  crates  and  straw  are  usually  about  double 
that  of  the  glass. 

The  writer  of  an  able  art.  on  the  **  Inflammability  of  Lond."  which  appeared  in  the 
Times y  2nd  Nov.  1871,  says  further  hereon  : 

Nothing  is  more  dcreptive  than  the  outward  appearance  of  some  of  the  warehouses.  You  see  an 
imposing  stone  building  with  the  name  of  some  well-known  firm  over  the  door,  and  you  imagine  that 
the  limits  of  the  stone  block  arc  the  boundaries  of  the  warehouse.  But  in  all  prob.  some  portion  of 
every  house  within  half  an  acre  of  that  imposing  building  is  rented  by  the  same  firm,  who  have 
broken  through  party 'Walls,  and  burrowed  out  underground  passages  leading  into  streets  at  all  angles 
with  that  in  which  they  have  their  principal  entrance  and  counting-house.  Beneath  one  modest 
fa^'ade  in  the  city  you  can  obtain  entrance  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  different  houses,  a  considerable 
portion  of  every  one  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  same  firm  and  filled  with  their  goods.  And  this  is 
only  a  specimen  case.  In  nearly  all  such  instances,  the  portions  of  those  houses  not  rented  as 
annexes  to  the  warehouse  are  shops  in  which  retail  bus.  is  cauried  on,  and  over  which  neither  the 
Building  Act  nor  the  merchant  has  any  control. 

llic  use  of  gas  is  so  general  in  many  of  the  great  warehouses,  that  everything  in  them  is  done  bj 
artificial  light.  Some  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  movable  property  of  Lond.  might  on  any 
given  day  be  taken  at  900  millions.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  present  aay  an  estimate  of  1000  millions 
would  not  bo  above  the  mark.  There  is  more  than  one  private  firm  whose  stock  when  full  is  value  for 
a  million  at  cost  price ;  and  there  is  a  wharf  between  Southwark  and  Lond.  Bridges,  which  rarely  has 
at  any  hour  less  than  that  money's  worth  of  consigned  goods  stored  in  its  lotts.  Half  a  million's 
worth  is  quite  an  ordinary  stock  for  many  of  the  waterside  stores ;  and  yet  throughout  the  portion  of 
the  City  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  the  wharves  and  warehouses  are  stuck  so  closely  together, 
that  a  whole  range  of  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  can  only  be  regarded  as  one,  instead  of  what  they  ought 
to  be,  so  many  separate  risks.  Throughout  the  whole  commercial  area  there  are  a  very  bad  class  of 
"  fire  traps  "  in  the  shape  of  bouses  composed  either  entirely  of  wood,  or  of  wood  with  some  very 
thin  brick  walls  between  the  framework.  This  adds  immensely  to  the  danger  of  Lond.  from  fire. 
A  man  ma^  build  a  house,  the  main  portions  of  which  are  of  inflammable  materials ;  but  what  will 
this  avail  him  if  he  is  surrounded  by  wooden  structures  t    .    .    [FiKBPROor  Buildings.] 

Again  : 

The  first  and  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  risks  to  which  Lond.  is  exposed  arises  from  the  atilizing 
of  premises  to  purposes  for  which  they  were  never  intended.    Houses  erected  for  private  dwellings 
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have  been  converted  into  \i-arehouscs  and  manufactories ;  story  after  story  has  been  piled  up  on  walls 
never  intended  to  bear  them  ;  space  has  been  made  by  excavations,  which  shake  the  foundations,  and 
basements  designed  for  domestic  kitchens  have  in  hundreds  of  instances  been  converted  into  engine- 
houses  to  work  machinery  on  the  upper  floors.  The  next,  and  perhaps  still  greater,  risk  is  the  in- 
congruity of  the  various  businesses  carried  on  beneath  the  same  roof.  This  is  by  far  the  most  curious 
fhase  of  Lond.  commerce.  Nothing  but  actual  inspection  can  give  any  one  an  adequate  idea  of  it. 
f  the  most  accomplished  incendiary  were  employed  to  arrange  the  materials  for  conflagration,  ho 
could  scarcely  succeed  in  placing  them  better  than  chance  or  necessity  has  done  it  throughout  whole 
streets  of  territory.  The  general  idea,  no  doubt,  is  that  a  warehouse  is  a  warehouse  only.  Nothing 
can  be  more  erroneous  as  regards  the  warehouses  of  Lond.    You  can  hardly  find  one  that  does  not 


packing- 
warehouses.  If  there  is  here  and  there  a  cellar  without  them,  it  is  occupied  by  coopers.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  in  nearly  every  instance  the  work  of  both  is  carried  on  by  gaslight.  Look  down 
beneath  any  ot  the  great  soft-goods  warehouses,  and  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  you  will  see  light 
timber,  and  shavings  and  binding;  laths  in  all  directions,  and  jets  of  gas  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
ceiling.  Hut  packmg-cases  are  indispensable,  and  so  various  are  the  sizes  of  the  cases  required 
every  nour  and  ever>'  moment,  that  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  them  made  on  the  premises.  Packing 
cases  are  so  considerable  an  item  in  the  expenditure  of  such  warehouses,  that  the  firms  themselves 
find  it  to  their  advantage  to  manufacture  them.  Where  the  house  does  not  make  its  own  packing- 
cases,  people  in  the  trade  pay  as  much  as  250/.  to  300/.  a  year  for  a  cellar  close  at  hand,  which  may 
perhaps  be  beneath  an  oil  and  colour  or  a  tallow  store.  We  have  seen  a  ref^lar  packing-case 
manufactory  which  is  only  divided  by  a  narrow  passage  from  one  of  the  largest  oil  and  colour  stores 
in  the  City.  In  it  are  one  or  two  large  lofts  nlled  w^ith  sawing-machines,  light  wood,  and  bags  of 
shavings ;  in  a  cellar  beneath  is  the  steam-eng^ine  which  works  the  saws,  and  overhead  is  a  Targe 
apartment,  to  which  access  is  had  by  means  of  a  ladder  and  trapdoor,  and  in  which  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  boxes  in  all  its  stages,  including  the  dying  and  drying,  is  carried  on.  On  this  upper 
loft  are  a  stove  and  hot-air  pipes  for  drying  the  paper,  and  bags  of  paper  shavings  are  piled  up 
wherever  there  is  room  for  them. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  no  classification  of  risks  in  regard  to  trades  or  occupations 
can  be  anything  otherwise  than  delusive  in  Ix^nd. ;  and  the  case  is  not  far  different  in 
some  of  our  other  large  manufacturing  towns. 

Clasiification  of  F.  Ins.  Bisks  in  France,  1850. — The  classification  of  risks  in  France 

•  •••,  is  a  much  more  complex,  and  apparently  more  scientific,  process  than  in  England.     We 

.••  ••  take  that  in  use  by  La  France  MtitueUe  at  this  date;  but  we  omit  the  references  to  prem., 

,«,  because,  being  a  mut.  asso.,  the  prem.  paid  at  starting  was  liable  to  be  supplemented  to 

*•••'  meet  deficiencies  at  the  end  of  each  year.     The  plan  here  prevailed  of  stating  in  the 

IV*  prosp.  the  fnaximum^  and  not  the  minimum  rate.     We  begin  with: 

•  Ins.  of  Buildings  and  Other  Properties  not  Renurvable. — Immovable  properties  were 

••V.Y  classified  in  various  divisions,  and  made  subject  to  the  rates  of  the  So.  in  different  propor- 

•*•*•*••  tions,  according  to  the  risks  which  they  offer,  arising  either  from  (i)  nature  of  cofutruc' 

tion  ;  (2)  their  contents  ;  (3)  nature  of  contiguous  objects , 

Division  I. — Risks  of  Construction  ^  or  Risks  arising  from  the  Nature  of  the  Property, 
1st  Class  comprises:  (i)  In  towns  or  boroughs,  the  principal  towns  of  the  department, 
arrondissement  or  canton,  and  in  villages  with  an  aggregate  pop.  of  not  less  than  2000 
inhabitants,  such  buildings  as  arc  entirely  constructed  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron,  with  roofs 
of  tiles,  lava,  slate,  or  metal,  and  in  which  the  interior  walls  are  for  the  most  part  of 
incombustible  materials.  (2)  Buildings  which  are  situated  in  any  other  rural  commune, 
constructed  in  the  interior  and  exterior  of  incombustible  materials,  and  roofed  like  the 
preceding. 

2nd  Class  comprises  :  (i)  Buildings  which,  situated  in  towns,  boroughs,  or  rural  com- 
munes, described  in  the  1st  Class  (i),  are  constmcted  entirely  or  for  the  most  part  as 
1st  Class  (i),  and  in  which  the  interior  walls  arc  in  wood  panel  or  in  composition.  (2) 
Buildings  in  any  other  rural  commune,  constructed  as  above,  in  which  the  interior  walls 
are  half  in  incombustible  materials  and  half  in  wood  panel. 

3rd  Class  comprises :  (i)  Buildings  situated  as  in  1st  Class  (i),  and  constructed  for  the 
most  part  in  wood  panel,  both  in  the  exterior  and  interior,  with  filling-up  in  composition, 
clay,  or  mud,  and  roofed  with  tile,  slate,  or  metal.  (2)  Buildings  whicn,  situated  in  any 
other  rural  commune,  are  constructed  almost  entirely  of  stone  or  brick,  roofed  with  tile, 
slate,  or  metal,  and  of  which  the  walls  are  in  wood  or  composition.  (3)  Underwood  of 
less  growth  than  30  years,  and  forests  not  of  resinous  trees. 

4th  Class  comprises  :  (i)  Buildings  situated  as  in  1st  Class  (i),  and  entirely  constructed 
of  wood  panel,  with  filling-up  in  composition,  clay,  or  mud,  or  only  in  composition,  and 
covered  with  tile,  slate,  or  metal.  (2)  Buildings  situated  in  any  other  rural  commune, 
and  almost  entirely  constructed  in  wood  or  in  composition,  and  roofed  with  tile,  slate,  or 
metal.  (3)  Buildings  used  as  bazaars,  arcades,  etc.,  when  by  their  construction  they 
come  under  the  1st  or  2nd  Class. 

5th  Class  comprises  :  (i)  Buildings  which,  situated  either  in  town  or  rural  communes, 
are  entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  constructed  in  stone  or  brick,  in  the  interior  or  exterior, 
and  roofed  with  shingle,  thatch,  or  reeds,  or  any  other  similar  material.  (2)  Buildings 
used  as  bazaars,  arcades,  etc.,  when  by  their  construction  they  are  placed  in  the  3rd  or  4th 
Classes  preceding. 

6th  Class  comprises  :  (i)  Buildings  situated  in  towns,  boroughs,  and  rural  communes, 
which  are  constructed  half  in  incombustible  materials  and  half  in  wood  panel,  with 
filling-in  of  plaster,  composition,  clay,  or  mud,  or  entirely  in  composition,  and  roofed 
like  Uie  preceding  with  thatch  or  other  combustible  roateriaL 
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7th  Class  comprises  :  (i)  Buildings  which  are  situated  in  towns  and  rural  communes, 
and  entirely  constructed  and  roofed  with  combustible  materials ;  (2)  woods  and  forests  of 
resinous  trees. 

Division  II. — I^/sks  of  Contents  and  of  Ocatpation, — The  seven  classes  of  buildings 
above  enumerated  are  exposed,  either  by  nature  of  the  removable  contents,  or  the  mer- 
chandize which  they  contain,  or  by  reason  of  the  trades  exercised  therein,  to  increased 
risks,  the  rates  for  which  are  added  to  the  former.  They  form  two  heads :  Risks  of 
Contents,  and  Risks  of  Occupation. 

1.  Risks  of  Contents, — Under  this  head  are  comprised,  bv  reason  of  their  more  or  less 
inflammable  nature,  removable  objects  or  merchandize  m  buildings  insured,  either 
occupied  by  private  individuals,  or  in  depots,  magazines,  workshops,  or  other  appurten- 
ances of  such  buildings.  The  risks  under  this  head  are  divided  into  four  classes,  corre- 
sponding to  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  7th  classes  of  the  ins.  of  removable  property, 
distinguished  acconling  to  the  nature  of  the  objects  removable  and  merchandize. 

2.  Risks  of  Occupation. — Under  this  head  are  classed  all  trades,  in  proportion  to  the 
nature  of  the  materials  employed,  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  dangers  to  which 
the  exercise  of  the  occupation  is  liable. 

**  Risks  of  Contents  '  and  "  of  Occupation  "  are  not  in  general  liable  to  the  two  rates 
of  prem.  added  together  ;  the  higher  rate  of  the  two  may  be  charged. 

Division  III. — Risks  of  Contiguity. — When  the  property  offered  for  ins.  adjoins  other 
properties  exposed  to  the  risks  of  fire,  such  as  are  distinguished  in  any  of  the  classes 
above  dcscril>ed,  either  by  the  nature  of  their  construction,  or  of  the  removable  objects 
contained  in  them,  or  of  the  trades  carried  on  therein,  the  risk  is  considered  to  be 
increased,  and  liable  to  a  further  contribution  added  to  the  first.  The  risk  of  contiguity 
comprises  three  divisions.  The  first  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  contiguous 
buildings,  according  to  the  classification  previously  pointed  out  in  the  *'  Ins.  of  Buildings." 
The  two  others  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  "contents"  of  these  "buildings,"  and  of 
the  trades  exercised  thcrem  ;  and  for  these  the  reader  must  refer  to  the  classifications  in 
the  ins.  of  removable  property. 

Insurance  of  Removaoie  Property, — Furniture,  removable  objects,  or  merchandize, 
offered  for  ins.,  are  subject  to  different  rates,  according  to  the  dangers  to  which  they  are 
liable,  i.  According  to  their  nature.  2.  According  to  their  position,  with  regard  to 
the  construction  of  the  buildings  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  the  removable 
objects  contained  therein,  or  the  trades  carried  on  there.  3.  According  to  the  con- 
struction, the  contents,  or  the  trade  carried  on  in  adjoining  buildings.  They  are,  conse- 
quently, classified  in  three  divisions,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided  in  the  following 
manner  : 

Division  l.^Risks  arising  from  the  Nature  of  the  Property^  combined  with  the  Risks 
arising  from  the  Construction  of  the  Buildings. — 1st  Class  comprises  :  Furniture  intended 
for  the  use  or  ornament  of  the  apartments  in  which  it  is  placed,  such  as  beds,  secretaires, 
chests  of  drawers,  carpets,  lamps,  objects  of  art  of  ordinary  character,  and  other  articles 
not  liable  to  be  easily  set  on  fire  or  damaged.  Among  the  articles  in  the  schedule  which 
follow  are  :  bedding  (of  all  kinds),  boots  and  shoes,  cattle  (in  the  open  air),  grain  and 
vegetables,  horse-shoes  and  nails,  licjuor  in  casks,  etc.,  etc 

2nd  Class  comprises  :  Products  and  merchandize,  which,  not  being  easily  combustible, 
are  yet  exposed,  by  their  nature,  or  their  brittleness,  to  be  damaged  by  fire,  such  as  {inter 
alia)  animals  (shut  up),  furs,  hardware  (of  fine  kinds),  leather  and  hides,  pins  and  needles, 
salts  and  soda,  etc. ,  etc. 

3rd  Class  comprises :  Products  and  merchandize  of  a  more  inflammable  nature  than 
those  enumerated  in  the  2nd  class,  and  which  are  either  fragile,  or  easily  injured  by  fire, 
by  explosion,  or  in  the  act  of  saving  them,  such  as  {iftter  alia)  animals  (covered  with 
straw),  clocks,  confectionery,  dredging  boots,  feathers,  hats,  lace,  looking-glasses,  music 
(in  shops),  perfumery,  umbrellas,  etc.,  etc. 

4th  Class  comprises  :  Products  and  merchandize  of  a  still  more  inflammable  nature  than 
the  preceding,  or  more  likely  to  be  injured  by  fire,  etc.,  such  as  {inter  a/ia)  basket  and 
brushmakers  stock,  carriages,  drugs,  pianos  and  musical  instruments,  toys,  wooden  shoes 
(warehouses). 

5th  Class  comprises :  Products  and  merchandize,  which,  without  being  liable  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  are  likely  to  communicate  fire  easily,  or  to  be  seriously  damaged  by 
fire,  by  the  means  used  to  save  them,  as  (inter  alia)  cotton  waste,  machines,  pitdi  and 
tar,  steam  engines  (in  action),  veneers. 

6th  Class  comprises  :  Products  and  merchandize  which  bum  readily,  or  are  likely  to 
catch  fire  from  very  slight  causes,  such  as  {inter  alia)  chemical  products  (in  store),  £au  de 
Cologne  (in  casks  and  in  large  quantities),  ships  ^building),  and  boats,  etc. 

7th  Class  comprises :  Products  and  merchandize  of  a  hazardous  character,  subject  to 
spontaneous  ignition,  and  likely  to  give  rise  to  fire  or  explosion,  and  which  are  not 
excluded  by  law,  such  as  {inter  alia)  corn-ricks,  silk-worms  (in  work),  steam-boats  (on  the 
river),  turpentine  and  varnish. 

Division  ll.^Risks  arisinj^  from  the  Nature  of  the  Property,  together  with  the  Risks 
arising  from  the  Tradi^  combined  with  M#  Risks  arisitig  from  tlu  ComsimctioH  of  ike 
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Buildings.  This  division  is  also  classified  into  7  distinct  classes,  comprising  the  movable 
property,  the  merchandize  and  materials  of  trade,  workshops,  and  manufactories. 

1st  Class  comprises  {inter  aha)  :  Baths  (keepers  of  public),  carpenters,  curriers, 
druggists,  hatters,  packers,  plumbers,  turners,  etc.,  etc. 

2nd  Class  comprises  {inter  alia) :  Bakers,  basket-makers,  colour-merchants,  grocers, 
innkeepers  (ordinary),  printers,  seed-merchants,  wine  and  spirit  dealers  (retail). 

3rd  Class  comprises  {inter  alia) :  Blond  and  lace  (manufactories),  candle  manufactories 
(without  melting  furnace),  druggists  and  grocers  (wholesale,  without  laboratory),  glass- 
works and  looking-glass  manuKictories,  innkeepers  receiving  carriers,  salt-refiners. 

4th  Class  comprises  {inter  alia)  :  Bookbinders  (with  drying  lines),  breweries,  candle 
manufactories  (with  melting  furnace),  druggists  (wholesale,  with  laboratory),  forges, 
foundries,  etc.,  machinery-makers,  porcelain,  china,  or  pottery  works,  sulphuric  acid 
(manufactories),  tile  manufactories  (separate  yards). 

5th  Class  comprises  {inter  alia)  :  Brandy  distilleries,  carriage  manufactories,  colours, 
hat  (felt,  straw,  and  silk)  manufactories,  perfumery  manufactories,  printers  (with  hot 
drying  stoves),  tile  manufactories  (with  furnaces  heated  by  coal). 

6th  Class  comprises  {inter  alia)  :  Animal-black,  dressing  of  cotton  stuffs,  dyers  (with 
hot  drying  stoves),  laundries  (with  hot  drying  stoves),  mills  (com)  moved  by  water  or 
steam,  with  less  than  six  pair  of  wheels,  paper  manufactories  (with  drying  lines),  saw- 
mills moved  by  water,  steam,  or  other  machinery,  sealing-wax  manufactories,  spirit 
distillers  (by  steam),  steam-boat  building  yards. 

7th  Class  comprises  {inter  alia) :  Beetroot-sugar  manufactories  (with  stove  without 
refinery),  cotton-spinning  (without  any  of  the  processes  preceding  the  spinning),  dyers 
(hot  drying  stove  separated),  paper  manufactories  (old  process),  saw-mills  for  ordinary 
wood  and  veneers,  spirit  distilleries  (ordinary  process),  starch  manufactories  (witn 
machinery),  sugar  refineries  (baking  and  heating  by  steam). 

Division  III. — Risks  of  Contiguity. — By  contiguity  the  risks  are  increased  when  pro- 
perty proposed  for  ins.  is  situated  in  buildings  which  adjoin  others  exposed  to  dangers 
provided  against  in  the  above  classification.  These  risks  are  divided  into  4  classes, 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  divisions  for  the  ins.  of  buildings. 

Then  there  are  "risks  according  to  occupation,"  not  included  in  any  of  the  preceding 
classes :  as  manufactors  of  chemical  products  (inflammable),  lampblack,  madder, 
resinous  gas,  rope  with  pitch  and  tar,  turpentine  and  varnish,  varnished  leather,  wadding, 
waxed  and  gummed  cloths.  Also  cotton-spinning  factories,  flax  and  hemp  factories,  etc. 
The  rates  on  these  depend  upon  the  factories  and  workshops  being  placed  in  the  1st  Class 
accoiding  to  construction  of  buildings. 

Increase  of  Risks  in  Regard  to  the  Position  of  Objects  Inspired. — In  case  of  goods, 
materials,  or  merchandize  insured,  being  situate  in  a  building  in  which  a  more  dangerous 
trade  is  carried  on,  the  rates  are  those  for  the  highest  risk. 

This,  in  common  with  other  French  Cos.,  also  insures  against  risk  of  explosion  of  gas 
for  lighting,  by  a  separate  small  charge  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  buildings  and 
stock  ;  also  against  ttie  "risks  of  tenants,"  /.<•.  liability  to  landlord  in  case  of  burning 
the  house,  and  against  "indemnification  of  neighlx)urs,    under  the  Code  Napoleon. 

All  of  the  preceding  risks  have  their  own  peculiar  rates.  The  bus.  in  France  has,  at 
least  in  theory,  been  reduced  almost  to  a  science.     [France,  sub-heading  Fire^ 

Classification  in  the  U.S.,  1800.— The  New  York  F.  Ins.  Cos.  commenced  a  classifi- 
cation of  risks  about  this  date ;  but  Mr.  Griswold  tells  us  that  the  classification  of  at 
least  one  of  the  principal  offices  "was  copied  from  the  Phoenix  Ins.  Co,  of  Lond." 
adding,  "This  T.  classifies  the  buildings^  and  refers  to  goods,  hazardous  and  non-hazard- 
ous, but  no  information  is  given  as  to  what  goods  were  included  in  those  several  classes 
at  that  time."    The  classification  on  the  U.S.  pol.  was  as  follows  : 

No.  I. — Hazards  of  the  first  class.  Brick  or  stone  buildings  covered  with  slate,  tile, 
or  metal.  Goods  not  hazardous  contained  in  such  buildings.  For  sums  not  exceeding 
10,000  dols.  in  one  risk,  25  cents,  p.  100  dols.  p. a. 

No.  2. — Hazards  of  the  second  class.  Brick  or  stone  buildings  covered  with  wood. 
Goods  not  hazardous  contained  in  such  buildings.  Hazardous  goods  contained  in 
buildings  of  the  first  class.  For  sums  not  exceeding  10,000  dols.  in  one  risk,  37!  cents, 
p.  100  dols.  p.  a. 

No.  3. — Hazards  of  the  third  class.  Buildings  the  sides  of  which  are  part  of  brick  or 
stone  and  part  of  wood.  Goods  not  hazardous  contained  in  such  buildings.  Hazardous 
goods  contained  in  buildings  of  the  second  class.  For  sums  not  exceeding  10,000  dols. 
in  one  risk,  50  cents,  p.  100  dols.  p.  a. 

No.  4. — Hazards  of  the  fourth  class.  Buildings  the  sides  of  which  are  entirely  of  wood. 
Goods  not  hazardous  contained  in  such  buildings.  Hazardous  goods  contained  in  build- 
ings of  the  third  class.  For  sums  not  exceeding  10,000  dols.  in  one  risk,  75  to  loo  cents, 
p.  100  dols.  p.  a.     There  is  added  this  note  : 

This  inanner  of  classing  hazards  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  rates  of  ins.,  but  there  will 
necessarily  be  an  increase  of  prum.  in  all  cases  where  the  local  situation  and  other  circumstances 
increase  the  risk:  such  as  juining  or  being  contiguous  to  wooden  buildings,  or  buildings  occupied  in 
carrying  on  hazardous  bus. ;  distances  from  water;  to  engines,  or  firemen  in  the  town,  or  place,  etc. 
The  premt.  may  also  in  some  cases  be  reduced  on  wooden  buildings  in  the  countiy,  when  standing 
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single  or  detached,  or  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar  security.     But  in  all  cases,  if  the 
sum  to  be  insured  on  or  in  the  same  building  exceeds  10,000  duls.,  an  add.  prem.  will  be  required. 

9dS^  Soap-boilers,  tallow-chandlers,  brewers,  maltsters,  bakers,  rope-makers,  sugar-refiners, 
distillers,  chemists,  varnish-makers,  stable-keepers,  tavern-keepers,  china,  glass,  or  earthenware 
sellers,  oil  and  colourmen,  turpentine  works,  p.iper  mills,  printing  houses,  coopers,  carpenters, 
cabinet-makers,  coach-makers,  boat-builders,  soip-chandlcrs,  apothecaries,  theatres,  mills  ana 
machinery,  and  all  manufactories  that  use  fire  heat,  are  deemed  extra-hazardous,  and  must  be 
particularly  described  in  the  pol.;  and  for  such  risks  an  add.  prem.  will  be  required. 

1814. — Mr.  Griswokl  says  the  classification  of  risks  at  this  date  was  increased  to  7 
classes  ;  but  does  not  tell  us  what  the  classes  were. 

1836. — With  slight  extensions  and  modifications,  the  T.  used  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  continued  up  to  1835,  when  the  great  fire  in  N.  Y.  occurred.  This  led  to  the 
adoption  of  a  new  classification  of  goods,  as  follows  : 

Jvo/  Hazardous. — Goods  not  hazardous  are  to  be  insured  at  an  advance  of  5  cents  on  the  rates  of 
the  buildings  in  which  they  are  contained,  and  are  such  as  are  usually  kept  in  dry  goods  stores, 
including  coffee,  flour,  household  furniture  and  linen,  indigo,  paints  ground  in  oil,  potash,  rice, 
spices,  sugars,  teas,  threshed  grain,  and  other  articles  not  combustible. 

Hazardous. — The  following  trades  and  occupations,  ^oods,  wares,  and  merchandize  are  considered 
hazardous,  and  are  charged  10  cents  p.  100  dols.  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  building  in  which  they 
are  contained,  viz.  Kasket-sellers,  block  and  pump  makers,  copper-smiths,  china  or  earthen  or  glass 
ware,  or  plate-glass  in  packages,  boxes,  or  casks,  cotton  in  bales,  flax,  grocers  with  any  hazardous 
articles,  gunmakers  or  smiths,  oat-finishers^  hay  pressed  in  bundles,  hardware,  hemp,  looking-glasses 
in  packages  or  boxes,  Manilla  grass,  milhners'  stock,  oil-paper  in  reams,  paper-hangings,  pitch, 
porter-houses,  rags  in  packages,  sail- makers,  saltpetre,  spirituous  liquors,  sulphur,  tallow,  tar, 
taverns,  turpentine,  victualling-shops,  window-glass  m  boxes,  and  wooden-ware  sellers. 

Extra- Haztirdous. —  llic  following  trades  and  occupations,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  are 
deemed  extra-hazardous,  and  will  be  charged  25  cents  and  upwards  p.  100  dols.  in  addition  to  the 
rate  of  the  building  in  which  thev  are  contained,  viz.  Alconol,  apothecaries,  aquafortis,  basket- 
bleachers  or  makers,  blacksmiths,  boat-builders,  booksellers'  stock,  brushmakers,  cabinet-makers* 
stock,  carvers,  china  or  earthen  or  glass  ware,  or  looking-glasses  unpacked,  and  buildings  in  which 
the  same  are  packed  or  unpacked,  chocolate-makers,  colourmen's  stock,  comb-makers,  confectioners 
or  their  stock,  coopers,  druggists,  ether,  foundeis,  grate-makers,  hats  of  chip  or  ^rass  or  straw 
bleaching,  jewellers  stock,  lamp  manufactories,  lime  unslacked,  mathematical  or  musical  or  optical 
instrument  sellers'  or  perfumers'  stock,  morocco  manufactories,  pictures^  platers  or  plated-ware 
manufactories,  prints,  printers  of  newspapers,  rag  stores,  ship-chandlers,  silversmiths'  or  stationers' 
stocks,  soap-makers,  spirits  of  turpentine,  stove  manufactories,  tin  or  sheet-iron  workers,  tobacco 
manufactories,  turners,  toy-shop  keepers'  stock,  upholstery  manufactories,  varnish,  watchmakers' 
stock,  tools,  window  or  plate-glass  unpacked. 

Special  Mem.— y.\aAieT%f  bark-mills,  blind-makers,  brewers,  brimstone  works,  brass  founders,  book- 
binders, cabinet-makers'  or  carpenters'  or  coach-makers'  or  chair-makers'  workshops,  chemists, 
cotton-mills,  distillers,  dyers,  fences,  flax-mills,  frame-makers,  fulling-mills,  grist-mills,  gunpowder, 
hat  manufactories,  houses  building  or  repairing,  ink  or  ivory-black  or  lampblack  manufactories, 
livery  stables,  timber  or  mahogany  yards,  malt-houses,  metal  and  other  mills  of  all  kinds,  musical- 
instrument  makers,  oil-mills,  oil-boiline  houses,  paper-mills,  piazzas  and  privies  of  wood,  printers 
of  books  and  jobbing,  ropemakers,  sashmakers,  saw  or  snuff-mills,  shipbuilders'  stock  in  the  yard, 
ships  or  other  vessels  in  port  and  their  cargoes,  or  when  building  or  repairing,  stables,  steam  engines, 
or  boats,  sugar  refiners,  tallow- reciters  or  chandlers,  tanners,  tar-boiling  houses,  theatres,  or  other 
places  of  public  exhibition,  timber  vards,  turpentine  manufactories,  typo-founders,  varnish- makers, 
wool-mills,  and  generally  all  manufacturing  estab.  and  all  trades  requiring  the  use  of  fire  heat,  not 
before  enumerated. 

Country  Houses. — Country  houses,  standing  detached  from  other  buildings,  will  be  insured  at  60  to 
90  cents  per  100  dols.    Hams  and  stables  in  the  country  at  85  cents,  and  upwards. 

S^*    Ships  in  port  or  their  cargoes,  and  ships  building  or  repairing,  may  be  insured  against  fire. 

1860. — About  this  date  the  classification  was  considerably  extended  and  divide<l  into 
2  geftercU  classes  :  (i)  embracing  not  hazardous^  hazardous  No.  I,  and  extra- hazardous 
No.  I  ;  (2)  embraced  hazardous  No.  2,  extra-hazardous  No.  2,  extra-hazardous  No.  3, 
and  specially  hazardous.  No.  2  of  the  several  classes  and  specially  hazardous  referred  to 
trades  and  occupations  more  particularly.  This  extended  form  remained  in  use  until  the 
adoption  of  the  classes  of  the  National  Board  form  of  pol. — Griswold, 

1874.— The  N.  Board  Committee  on  Statistics  (with  Mr.  Henry  H.  Hall  for  its 
Chairman),  in  its  Rep.  for  1874,  says  on  the  subject  of  classification : 


cannot  be  too  emphatic  in  their  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  grouping  under  one  |;eneral  heading 
the  diverse  hazards  of  a  modern  farm.  ITiis  practice  is  the  cause  of  the  wcU-nigh  universal  stupidity 
of  insuring  a  farm  dwelling,  with  its  bams,  stables,  cyder-press,  etc.,  under  a  specific  form  at  a 
uniform  rate.  If  this  practice  is  sound  in  farm  property  ins.,  it  is  inconsistent  to  oppose  its  applica- 
tion to  the  property  of^a  manufacturing  estab.  embracing  separate  risks  of  every  degree  of  hazard. 

This  emphatic  expression  must  carry  conviction.     The  classification  which  this  Com- 
mittee is  adopting  tentatively  is  that  which  we  have  given  under  F.  Ins.  Census. 
The  following  is  the  Classification  of  Risks  under  the  National  Board  pol. : 

Not  Hazardous — Limited  to  Wholesale  Stocks  only. 
Carpets.  I     Provisions — butter  and  cheese. 


Dry  goods,  foreign  and  domestic,  exclusively  Iq 
unbroken  and  unopened  packages. 

Coffee. 

Flour. 

Furs  and  peltries  in  unbroken  packages. 
•Grocers'  stocks. 

Hides  and  sole  leather  (with  average  clause,  20 
per  cent,  deduction). 


Rice. 

Spices. 

Sugars. 

Teas. 

Threshed  grain. 

Tobacco,  plug  and  twist,  in  boxes  or  kegs  (whole* 

sale)  a. 
Whalt'bone. 


a.  SoeExtra-Hazardous. 
*  This  is  not  understood  to  embrace  stocks  mainly  composed  of  liquors. 
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Hazardous. 


*Boots  and  shoes  (wholesale),  including  India- 
rubber  boots  ana  shoes. 

Rristles^ — hair  cloth  (wholesale). 

Card  printing  (by  hand  power). 
*Carp|Cts  (retail  stocks  ot)* 
^Carriage  trimmings. 
'Carriages  and  sleighs. 
K^lothing  (wholesale  stocks  of)f  ready  made. 
•Cordage. 

•Cotton  batts  and  wadding. 
•Cotton  yams. 

Drugs,  ary,  in  packages,  importers'  stocks  of. 
•Dry  goods  (wholesale  stocks  of)> 
•Firecrackers,  in  packages. 

Flax,  in  bales. 

Flocks. 

•Fruits  (wholesale  stocks  of)* 
•Furs,  unpacked. 
•Glass,  window,  in  boxes. 
•Grocers'  stocks  (retail). 

Gum  copal. 

Gum  shellac. 
•Gunny  cloth  and  gunny  bags. 

Gutta  percha,  unmanufactured. 
•Hardware  (staple),  in  packages. 
•Hatters'  furs  (stocks  of). 

Hats  and  caps  (wholesale  stocks  of),  without 
manufacturing. 

Hemp,  in  bales. 
•Hops,  in  bales. 


•Indigo. 

•Iron  ware,  wholesale  (also  stoves,  tin  ware,  and 

huUow  ware). 
•Iron  goods,  ornamental,  japanned,  and  bronsed 

(stocks  of)> 
•Leather,  morocco  and  findings. 
•Machinery  (stocks  of),  on  sale. 
•Nails  (stocks  of). 

Manilla  grass,  in  bales,  men's  straw  hats  and 
caps  (stocks  of). 

Oakum,  in  bales. 

iDil  (fish  and  vegetable). 

Oil  cloths  (stocks  of). 

Paints,  ground  in  oil. 
•Paper,  in  reams  and  straw  boards. 
•Paper  hangings  (wholesale). 
•Pins  (stocks  of). 

Pot,  pearl  and  soda  ashes. 

Sail  making. 

•Saddlery  and  harness  (stocks  oO' 
•Salt. 
•Sewing  machines  (stocks  of). 

Sisal  grass,  in  bales. 

Sulphur. 

Tallow. 
•Trunks  (stocks  of). 

Wines  and  liquors,  in  packages  (importers'  stocks 
of). 

Whisky,  in  barrels  (stocks  oQ. 

Wool. 


Inoia-rubber,  unmanufactured. 
NoTK.— The  star  (•)  prefixed  to  the  trades  and  occupations,  Roods,  wares  and  merchandize  in  the 
classes  of  hazards,  denotes  that  the  said  trades,  etc.,  oo  not  anect  the  rate  on  the  building  or  the 
contents  thereof. 

Extra^Hazardous, 


Agricultural  implements  (including  seedmen's 
stocks). 

Alcohol. 

Apothecaries'  stocks. 

Artificial  flowers. 
•Artists'  materials. 

Asphaltum. 
•Auction  stores. 

Bag  making  (cloth),  by  hand  power. 

Bakeries,  with  ovens  outside  the  building,  and 

using  coal  only. 
•Band-boxes  (stocks  of). 

Basket  selling. 

Billiard  saloons  and  contents. 

Blacksmith  shops. 

Block  and  pump  making. 
•Booksellers'  stocks. 

Boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  (by  hand  power 
only). 
•Boots  and  shoes  (retail). 

Bottling  cellars. 
•Brushes  (stocks  of). 

Brush  makers'  stocks. 
•Cabinet  ware  (stocks  of),  without  manufacturing, 
repairing,  upholstering,  or  vamishine. 

Car  springs,  gutta  percha  or  India  rubber. 

Carving  (by  hand  power). 

China,  or  earthen  or  glass  ware  (wholesale  and 
retail  stocks  of)f  wiui  privilege  of  packing  or 
unpacking. 
•China,  or  earthen  or  glass  ware,  unpacked. 
•Clothing,  readv  maoe  (retail  stocks  oOi  Also 

merchant  tailors'. 
•Confectioners'  stocks. 

Copperplate  printing. 

Coopers'  shops,  strapping  boxes  only. 

Corset  making. 
•Corks  (stocks  oO- 
•Cutting  and  sewing  fiirs,  without  fire  heat. 

Daguerreotypes  and  photographic  stocks. 

Daguerreotypes    ana    photographic   establish- 
ments. 
•Dress  trimmings  (stocks  of). 
•Dry  goods  (retail  stocks  of). 
•Earthenware,  unpacked. 

Eating  houses. 

Electro-plating. 

Essential  oils. 
•Extract  of  wool. 

•Fancy  goods  (wholesale  and  retail  stocks  of). 
•Feathers  (stocKs  of). 
•Fishing  tackle. 
•Fringes  (stocks  of). 


•Fringe  making  (bv  hand  power). 

Fruits  (retail  stocas  of)> 
•Furriers'  and  hatters'  stocks,  unpacked. 

Gas  fitting. 

Gas  fixtures. 

•Gentlemen's  furnishing  goods  (wholesale  and 
retail  stocks  of)* 

Grilding. 

•Gimps  (stocks  oO* 
•Glass,  window  or  plate,  unpacked. 
•Glass  ware,    unpacked,— looking-glasses,   un- 
packed. 

Gun  repairing. 

Gutta-percha  goods  (except  boots  and  shoes). 
•Hardware  and  cutlerv. 
•Hats  and  caps  (retail),  without  mannCactuxing. 

Hat  (straw,  grass,  or  chip)  bleaching. 

Hay  and  straw,  pressed  in  bundles. 

Hoop  skirt  manufacturing  (by  hand),  without 

fire  hc»it. 
•Hoop  skirts  and  hoop  skirt  materials  (stocks  of). 
•House  furnishing  goods  (retail  stocks  of). 

India-rubber  goo<u  (stocks  of),  except  boots  and 
shoes. 
•Iron,  hoop,  sheet  and  rod. 
•Jewellers  and  watchmakers'  stocks. 
•Ladies'  and  children's  furnishing  goods  (stocks 

of). 
•Laces  and  embroideries  (wholesale). 
•Lager  beer  saloons. 

•Lampsellers'  stocks,  without  camphene,  borning 
fluid,  spirit,  gas,  or  kerosene. 

Lime,  unslacked  (stocks  of). 

Liouors,  in  glass,  unpacked. 

Litnographers. 

Looking-glasses  (stocks  of)»  or  with  privilege  of 
packing  and  unpacking. 

Map  mounting  and  varnishing. 

Matches  on  sale  (stocks  of). 
•Metals,  in  bars,  pigs  and  tin  plates. 

Military  goods  (stocks  ofl. 
•Millinery  goods  (wholesale  and  retail  stocks  oO* 
•Needles  (stocks  of). 

•Optical  and  mathematical  instrument  makan' 
stocks. 

Painters'  stocks. 

Paper  boxes  (stocks  of). 
•Paper  hangings  (retail  stocks), 
•Paper  collars. 

Pawnbrokers'  stocks. 

Percussion  caps. 
•Photographic  stocks. 
•Pianofortes  in  warearoomi. 
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•Perfumeri*  stocks. 

Picture-frame  joining. 

Pitch. 

Plumbing  and  pewtcring. 

Pocket -book  makers*  stocks. 

Pocket-book  making,  without  use  of  fire  heat. 
*Porter  houses,  bar  rooms,  sample  rooms  and 

retail  liquor  stores. 
^Precious  stones  (in  strictly  fire-safes,  30  p.c. 
deduction). 

Rags,  in  bales. 

Rectifying  liquors,  by  cold  process  only. 

Refectories. 

Resin. 

Restaurants. 

Saddlery  and  harness  manufacturing. 
*Shcct  iron  and  coj^ier  ware  (retail). 

Ship  chandlery. 
*Shirt  manufactories,  without  ironing. 

Silversmiths'  stocks. 
'Silver  and  plated  ware. 

Spirits  of  turpentine. 


'Stationers*  stocks. 

'Stoves  (retail  stocks  oO* 

'Straw  goods  (wholesale  and  retail  stocks  oO* 

'Tailors^  trimmings  (stocks  of). 

Tar. 

Taverns. 

Teas,  coffees  and  spices  (retail  stocks  of). 

Tin,  or  sheet  iron  or  copper  working. 
*l'in  and  hollow  ware  (retail). 
'Tobacco,  leaf  and  cut,  cigars  and  snu£F  (whole- 
sale and  retail). 

Tow,  in  bales. 

Turpentine. 

'Umbrellas  and  parasols  (wholesale  and  retail), 
with  privilege  to  put  together  and  finish  by 
hand  only. 

Upholsterers'  stocks. 
'Watchmakers'  tools. 
'Watcher,  in  packages,  as  imported. 

Wine,  in  glass,  unpacked. 

'Worsted  and  fancy  wools  (importers'  stock  of). 
'Yankee  notions. 


Specially  Hazardous, 


Acids,  nitric,  snlphuric,  muriatic  and  other  cor- 
rosive acids. 

Bakeries,  ovens  within  the  building,  or  using 
wood  or  shavings. 

Bookbinderies. 

Boot  and  shoe  manufactories,  with  fire  heat. 

Box  rci>airing. 

Breweries. 

Brush  manufactories. 

Burning  fluid. 

Cabinet  raadcing,  and  stocks  of  cabinet  ware, 
with  privilege  to  varnish,  upholster,  and  repair. 

Camphcne  on  sale. 

Coffee  and  spice  mills. 

Confectionery  manufactories. 

Cooperage  manufactories. 

Cotton  brokers*  samples. 

Cotton,  in  bales. 

Cotton,  loose. 

Cotton,  unpacked. 

Drug  stores,  with  privilege  of  compoonding. 

Druggists'  stocks  (wholesale) . 

Ether. 

Fireworks. 

Flax  and  hemp,  unpacked. 

Fur,  silk  or  wool  hat  finishing,  with  use  of  fire 
r  heat  to  steam  and  block  the  bodies. 

Gas  fixture  manufactories. 

Gold  pen  making. 

Hat  and  cap  manufacturing  and  finishing. 

Hemp,  unpacked. 

Hoop  skirt  manufactories,  by  machinery  or  fire 
heat. 

Houses  being  built,  altered  or  repaired. 

Japanning. 

'  ewelry  manufactories. 

^  ewelrv  case  making. 

]  unk  shops. 

!  .amp  manufactories. 

Lampsellcrs'  stocks,  with  privilege  of  keeping 
camphene  or  kerosene. 

Laundries. 

Note. — 500  lbs.  Saltpetre  may  be  allowed  with 
addiiional  charge. 


Livery  stables. 

Manilla  and  Sisal  grass,  unpacked. 

Mungo. 

Musical  instrument,  manufactories  and  stock. 
'Musical  instruments. 

Nitrate  of  soda. 

Oiled  clothing  (stocks  of). 

Oils,  resin  and  similar. 

Packing  buildings  and  yards. 

Paper  bag  manufactories. 

Paper  box  and  band-box  making. 

Perfumery  manufactories. 
'Pictures  and  prints. 

Pocket-book  making. 

Printing  of  books  and  job  printing. 
^Printed  music. 

Provisions  in  process  of  being  smoked. 

Rag  stores. 

Rags  and  paper  stock. 

Saltpetre. 

Sogar  manufactories. 

Shoddy. 

Silversmiths'  manufactories. 

Smoke-houses. 

Spirit  gas  making  or  selling. 

Stave  yards. 

Steam  boilers,  in  use. 

Stove  manufactories. 

Theatres  and  other  places  of  public  exhibition. 

Tobacco  manufactories. 

Tow,  unpacked. 
'Toys  (shopkeepers'  stock  oO« 

Trunk  making. 

Type  or  stereotype  foundries. 

Umbrella  manufactories. 

Upholstery  manufactories. 

Window-shade  painting. 

Wood  and  willow  ware,  and  baskets  (stocks  of). 

Wood  waste,  and  generally  all  mills,  workshops, 
and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  all 
trades  and  occupations  requiring  the  use  of 
fire  heat,  not  before  enumerated. 

Hazardous  or  Extra-Haxardous  Goods,  without 


[Fire  Ins.  Census.]  [Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.]  [Fire  Ins.  Frems.]  [Firx 
Ins.,  Selection  of  Risks.] 

FIRE  Ins.,  Co.mpulsory. — In  the  several  countries  of  Europe  wherein  the  State  controls 
the  bus.  of  F.  Ins.  it  is  compulsory  upon  the  owners  of  property  to  insure,  i.e.  to  pay  the 
contribution  or  tax  levied  ann.  to  defray  the  fire  losses.  It  is  the  same  in  certain 
continental  cities  in  regard  to  buildings.  The  whole  subject  will  be  discussed  under 
Fire  Ins.,  Municipal. 

FIRE  Ins.,  Conditions  of.— In  the  early  days  of  F.  Ins.,  and  indeed  up  to  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  conditions  on  which  the  bus.  was  conductal 
were  not  printed  upon  the  pol.,  but  were  embodied  in  the  "proposals"  which  were  from 
time  to  time  issued  by  the  offices,  and  which  were  analogous  in  most  respects  to  oar 
modem  prosp.  Their  contents  were  indeed  rather  in  the  shape  of  regulations  than  of 
conditions,  as  the  term  is  now  understood  ;  and  this  was  indeed  the  fact :  for  conditions 
grow  out  of  the  necessities  of  the  bus.  These  "proposals"  were  made  part  of  the  con- 
tract of  ins.  by  the  insertion  of  some  such  words  as  these  in  the  poL :  that  the  proposer 
was  ins.  in  a  certain  sum  "according  to  the  exact  tenor  of  their  printed  proposali^ 
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dated  .  .  .  "  [a  date  being  given  to  estab.  identity].  A  copy  of  these  proposals  was 
issued  with  the  pol. ,  in  fact  not  unfrequently  constituted  a  wrapper  or  envelope  for  the 
pol.  [see  case  of  RoutUdge\.  Burrdl^  under  date  1789,  in  this  art.] 

The  contents  of  these  proposals  were  pretty  uniform  amongst  the  early  of]fices,  and 
were  much  as  follows — embodying  directions  to  proposed  insurers,  as  well  as  a  statement 
of  the  conditions  of  ins. 

1.  All  pol.  shall  be  signed  and  sealed  by  3  or  more  trustees  or  acting  members.  By 
which  pol.  may  be  insured  houses,  etc.  [enumerating  the  leading  risks  the  office  would 
undertake]  except  [enumerating  exceptions]. 

2.  Houses,  buildings,  and  goods  in  trust,  and  merchandize  on  commission  (except 
as  aforesaid)  [that  is,  excluding  risks  not  accepted  by  the  particular  Co.],  may  be  insured, 
provided  the  same  are  declared  in  the  pol.  to  be  on  trust  or  commission,  but  not 
otherwise. 

3.  On  bespeaking  pol.,  all  persons  are  to  make  a  deposit  for  the  pol.,  stamp  duty,  and 
mark  ;  and  shall  pay  the  prem.  to  the  next  quarter-day,  and  from  thence  for  one  year 
more  at  least,  and  shall,  as  long  as  the  managers  agree  to  accept  the  same,  make  all 
future  payments  ann.  to  the  said  office  within  15  days  after  the  day  limited  by  their 
respective  pol.,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  benefit  thereof;  and  no  ins.  is  to  take  place  till 
the  prem.  be  actually  paid  by  the  insured,  his,  her,  or  their  agent  or  agents  [see  case  of 
TarUton  v.  Staniforth^  under  date  1794  in  this  art.,  and  Salvin  and  others  v.  James  and 
Langston,  1805]. 

4.  The  several  heads  of  ins.  are  [then  was  enumerated  common  ins.,  hazardous  ins., 
and  doubly  hazardous,  of  which  we  have  given  details  in  our  art.  F.  Ins.,  Classifica- 
tion OF  Risks]. 

5.  If  ins.  are  desired  for  any  larger  sums  than  are  specified  in  the  T.  of  ann.  prems.,  a 
special  agreement  may  be  made  for  the  same  ;  special  agreements  may  also  be  made  for 
mills  and  stock  therein,  etc.  [then  would  be  enumerated  any  "special"  hazards  the 
office  was  willing  to  undertake  ;  several  of  the  early  offices  did  not  take  any  of  these]. 

6.  Any  number  of  houses,  out-houses,  household  furniture,  printed  books,  prints, 
stock-in-trade,  goods  in  trust  or  on  commission,  or  wearing  apparel  and  plate  therein, 
may  be  ins.  in  one  pol.,  provided  the  sum  insured  on  each  is  particularly  mentioned. 

7.  To  prevent  frauds,  persons  insured  by  this  office  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  their 
pol.,  if  the  same  houses  or  goods,  etc.,  are  insured  in  any  other  office,  unless  such  ins.  be 
first  specified  and  allowed  by  an  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the  pol.,  in  which  case 
this  office  will  pay  their  rateable  proportion  on  any  loss  or  damage  ;  and  if  any  person 
shall  ins.  his,  her,  or  their,  mills,  buildings,  manufactories  or  houses,  utensils,  stock-in- 
trade,  goods,  wares  or  mercliandize,  and  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  descril>ed  otherwise 
than  as  they  really  are,  so  as  the  same  be  insured  at  a  lower  prem.  than  the  specially 
hazardous  (under  art,  5)  may  require,  or  at  a  lower  rate  than  proposed  in  the  T.  of 
prems.,  such  ins.  shall  he  of  no  force,  nor  shall  the  person  insuring  receive  any  benefit  by 
such  pol.  in  case  of  any  loss  or  damage. 

8.  No  loss  or  damage  to  be  paid  on  fire  happening  by  invasion,  foreign  enemy  [civil 
commotion],  or  any  military  or  usurped  power  whatever.  [This  exemption  was  first 
framed  by  the  Land.  Assu.  Corp.  in  1726,  with  the  exception  of  the  words  "civil  com- 
motion," which  were  introduced  by  the  Sun  Office  into  its  proposals  in  1727 — see  cases 
under  dates  1767,  1780,  in  this  art.] 

9.  When  any  person  dies,  the  pol.  and  interest  therein  shall  continue  to  the  heir, 
executor,  or  administrator,  respectively,  to  whom  the  right  of  the  premises  insured  shall 
belong  ;  provided,  before  any  new  payment  be  made,  such  heir,  executor,  or  administrator 
do  procure  his  or  her  right  to  be  indorsed  on  the  pol.  at  the  said  office,  or  the  prem.  to 
be  paid  in  the  name  of  the  said  heir,  executor,  or  administrator.  [This  regulation  was  not 
adopted  by  all  the  offices — see  cases  under  1729  and  1743  in  this  art.] 

10.  Persons  changing  their  habitations  or  warehouses  may  preserve  the  benefit  of  their 
pol.,  if  the  nature  and  circumstance  of  such  pol.  is  not  altered  ;  but  such  ins.  will  be  of  no 
force  till  such  removal  or  alteration  is  allowed  at  the  office,  by  indorsement  on  the  pol. 
Ins.  on  buildings  and  goods  are  deemed  distinct  and  separate  risks,  so  that  the  prem. 
on  goods  is  not  advanced  by  reason  of  any  ins.  on  the  building  wherein  the  goods  are 
kept,  nor  the  prem.  on  the  buildings  by  reason  of  any  ins.  on  the  goods. 

11.  Persons  insured,  sustaining  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  are  forthwith  to  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  office,  and  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards  deliver  in  as  particular  an  account 
of  their  loss  and  damage  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of,  and  make  proof  of  the 
same  by  their  oath  or  affirmation,  according  to  the  form  practised  in  the  said  office,  and 
by  their  books  of  account  or  other  vouchers,  as  shall  be  reasonably  required  ;  and 
procure  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  together  with 
some  other  reputable  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  not  concerned  in  such  loss,  importing : 
that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  person  or 
persons  insured,  and  do  know  or  verily  believe  that  he,  she,  or  they,  really  and  by 
misfortune,  without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice,  have  suffered  by  such  fire  the  loss  and 
damage  as  his,  her,  or  their  loss,  to  the  value  therein  mentioned  ;  but  till  such  affidavit 
and  certificate  of  such  insured*s  loss  shall  be  made  and  produced,  the  loss  money  shall  not 
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be  payable ;  and,  if  there  appear  any  fraud  or  false  swearing,  such  sufferers  shall  he 
excluded  from  all  benefit  by  their  pol.  And  in  case  any  difference  arise  between  the 
office  and  the  insured  touching  any  loss  or  damage,  such  difference  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  and  determination  of  arbitrators  indifferently  chosen,  whose  award,  in 
writing,  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  on  all  parties.  [See  cases  under  date  1786, 
1789,  and  1795  in  the  following  art.] 

N.B. — When  any  loss  is  settled  and  adjusted,  the  insured  will  receive  immediate 
satisfaction  for  the  same,  without  any  deduction  or  discount  [and  are  not  liable  to  any 
covenants  or  calls  for  contributions  to  make  good  losses]. 

(0*  To  encourage  the  removal  of  goods  in  cases  of  fire,  this  office  will  allow  the 
reasonable  charges  attending  the  same,  and  make  good  the  sufferers'  loss,  whether 
destroyed,  lost,  or  damaged  by  such  removal. 

12.  No  receipts  are  to  be  taken  for  any  prems.  of  ins.  but  such  as  are  printed  and 
issued  frpm  the  office,  and  witnessed  by  one  of  the  clerks  or  agents  of  the  office. 

1684. — The  first  stipulation  amounting  to  anything  like  a  condition  we  meet  with 
occurs  in  the  regulations  of  the  Friendly  Fire,  founded  this  year,  and  its  operation  appears 
to  be  clearly  against  the  asso. :  *'  XV.  No  question  to  be  admitted  about  the  description, 
quality,  or  value  of  any  house  that  shall  be  burnt ;  but  the  money  in  the  pol.  expressed 
to  be  paid,  after  the  rate  declared  as  aforesaid." 

1704. — The  Lombard  House  Fire  Ins.  Scheme,  set  on  foot  this  year  for  ins.  of 

Household  Furniture  and  Slock-in- 7  rade— the  first  time  ins.  had  been  extended  to  the 

contents  of  buildings — incorporated  in  its  regulations  the  following  conditions : 

XV.  Losses  not  to  be  admitted  till  an  inventory  upon  oath  of  the  quantities,  qualities,  and  real 
values  be  given  in.  XVI.  And  the  sufferer  has  sworn  be  was  no  way  guilty  of,  or  accessory  to,  caus- 
ing the  fire,  or  embezzling  any  goods ;  and  that  he  does  not  know  where  any  of  them  are.  XVII. 
And  has  also  declared  upon  oath  whether  the  house  whence  the  goods  were  lost  was  brick  or  timber, 
and  on  fire,  or  diicctly  over  against  the  house  on  fire,  or  within  five  houses  of  one  of  them ;  and  /Mai 
the  goods  were  not  insured  in  any  other  office XXV.  No  deeds,  writings,  or  any  manu- 
scripts shall  be  insured. 

1706. — In  the  new  **  proposals"  of  the  Friendly  Fire,  pub.  this  year,  there  is  the 
following :  "  Upon  sale  or  mortgage  of  houses  insured,  the  pol.  are  to  be  transferred, 
and  the  transfer  registered  at  the  office  for  the  better  security  of  both  parties ;  and  to 
prevent  all  disputes  between  the  buyers  and  sellers,  or  mortgagors  and  mortgagees." 

1710. — The  Sun  F.,  which  was  the  first  office  to  ins.  houses,  goods,  and  merchandize, 
beyond  the  Btlls  of  Afort.,  i.e.  out  of  Lond.,  embodied  in  its  scheme  several  conditions 
which  were  new.    These  were  as  follow : 

V.  Every  one  that  would  insure  both  his  or  her  house  and  goods,  etc.,  must  take  out  distinct  Pol.; 
which  shall  extend  only  to  what  belongs  to  one  tenement.    ... 

VI.  These  proposals  do  extend  to  insure  on  merchandizes,  wares,  household  goods,  furniture,  etc., 
excepting  money,  plate,  jewels,  pictures,  china  wares,  tallies,  and  writings.     .    •    ,. 

X.  When  any  sufferer  receives  his  or  her  claim,  5  p.c.  shall  be  deducted  out  of  it  for  defraying  the 
charge  and  expenses  of  officers  and  others  employed  to  make  inquiry  how  and  by  what  means  the  fire 
happened,  as  it  is  usual  in  other  fire  offices. 

XI.  Every  sufferer  must  make  out  his  or  her  loss  and  damage  upon  oath  before  a  mayor  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  next  adjoining  tovon^  in  presence  of  the  Co.s  agent^  within  zo  days  after  the  fire, 
anu  carry  that  affidavit  to  the  mmister  or  churchwardens  of  the  parish  in  which  the  fire  broke  out, 
and  some  other  eminent  housekeeper  of  the  said  parish,  especially  such  as  live  near  the  place  where 
the  fire  degan,  but  have  themselves  sustained  no  damage  tnereby ;  and  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
person,  reputation  and  circumstances  of  the  said  sufferer,  who  shall  sign  a  certificate,  that  they  do 
know  or  believe  nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  the  sufferer  has  really  and  by  misfortune  lost  by 
fire  the  sum  mentioned  in  his  affidavit :  upon  sending  up  which  affidavit  and  certificate  to  the  Co., 
he  or  she  shall  receive  his  or  her  claim.  But  if  there  appear  any  fraud  or  perjury  in  such  sufferer, 
he  or  she  shall  be  excluded  from,  any  right  or  interest  in  these  proposals. 

XII.  If  any  person  insured  removes  his  or  her  habitation,  he  or  she  must  give  notice,  and  have  his 
or  her  pol.  changed  by  the  Co.'s  agent,  paying  the  stamp  duty  only. 

By  Art.  XIV.  printed  receipts  signed  by  the  Co.'s  agents  were  to  be  given  for  the 
successive  quarterly  payments.  XV.  Persons  might  discontinue  their  pol. ;  and  on  death 
the  interest  therein  passed  to  the  executor  or  administrator. 

The  complete  regulations  are  given  in  our  art  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of. 

1721. — In  the  scheme  of  the  fire  department  of  the  Lond.  Assu.  Corp.,  which  com- 
menced operations  this  year,  the  conditions  are  more  clearly  defined  than  any  we  have 
seen  of  an  earlier  date.     Thus  : 

IX.  To  prevent  frauds,  if  any  buildings  or  goods  assured  with  this  Corp.  are  or  shall  be  asfured 
with  any  other  co.  or  so.,  the  pol.  granted  by  tiiis  Corp.  is  to  be  null  and  void,  unless  such  assu.  is 
allowed  by  indorsement  on  the  pol 

XIV.  In  adjusting  losses  on  houses,  no  wainscot,  sculpture,  or  carved  work,  is  to  be  valued  at  mora 
than  IS.  per  yard. 

There  was  an  arbitration  clause  in  case  of  disputes.  It  is  distinctly  stated  that  there  is 
no  average  clause  in  the  poL,  and  that  the  insured  in  case  of  loss  receive  the  full  damage 
sustained,  **  deducting  only  5  p.c." 

1722. — The  Royal  Exchange  Corp.  settled  its  scheme  for  fire  ins.  this  year.  It  is 
decidedly  in  advance  as  regards  completeness  of  anything  which  had  previously  appeared. 
There  were  several  new  conditions.  Thus,  3rd.  After  money  had  been  deposited  on  ap- 
plication, if  the  Corp.  did  not  approve  the  risk,  the  money  might  be  returned.  7th.  In  the 
case  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire  of  houses,  buildings,  or  goods,  the  Corp.  might  either 
pay  in  moneys  or  reinstate^  at  its  awn  option.    This  is  followed  by  an  arbitrutioM  clause  in 
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case  of  difTerence.     9th.   Merchants  and  others  having  goods  on  commission  might  insure 

the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors.   These  **  proposals"  are  given  in  exlenso  under 

Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  ok. 

1720. — The  first  reported  case  on  a  pol.  of  F.  ins.  occurred  this  year.    It  is  the  case  of 

Lynch  v.  Da/zeiy  on  a  pol.  issued  by  the  Sun  F.  on  the  28th  July,  1721,  on  the  Angel 

Inn,  at  Gravescnd,  and  the  goods  therein,  and  the  stable,  in  the  whole  for  ;^iooo.    A  prem. 

of  5x.  was  to  be  paid  within  15  days  after  each  ciuarter-day.    The  pol.  was  (1726)  assigned, 

with  the  consent  of  the  office,  and  ^year's preni.  paid  to  Christmas,  1727.    In  the  August 

of  that  year  the  house  was  burned  down  ;  and  other  persons  (to  whom  no  assignment  had 

been  consented  to  by  the  office)  claimed  to  be  owners.     The  Co.  resisted  payment ;  a  bill 

was  filed,  and  dismissed.     The  Court  hdd^  that  the  party  insured  must  hold  the  property 

at  the  time  of  the  loss.     If  before  the  loss  (as  here)  he  has  sold  the  property,  and  after 

the  loss  assigns  the  pol.  to  the  purchaser,  without  the  consent  of  the  Co.,  the  latter  is  not 

liable  to  the  assignee.     The  decree  was  appealed  against,  but  confirmed.     The  reporter, 

after  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  origin  of  the  office,  says  : 

The  So.  bcini^  sensible  that  such  an  extensive  undertaking  might  give  great  opportunities  for  firauds, 
took  all  possible  precaution  for  preventing  theni ;  and  therefore  their  pol.  for  ins.  were  so  framed  as 
to  be  contracts  only  between  tOA  office  and  the  persons  insuring :  the  loss  secured  against  being 
thereby  restrained  and  confined  to  the  contracting  persons  only ;  and  the  pol.  referred  to  certain 
printeu  proposals  containing  the  essential  terms  and  conditions  between  the  insurers  and  the  insured, 
copies  of  which  proposals  were  always  delivered  with  the  pol. 

1738. — It  was  resolved  by  the  members  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  that  where  the  interest 
in  any  property  insureil  ceased*  as  to  the  particular  person  insured,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  7  years  for  which  the  ins.  had  been  effected,  upon  declaration  thereof  being  made 
at  the  office,  the  account  might  be  adjusted,  i.e.  the  bal.  of  prem.  or  deposit  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  be  returned. 

1743. — In  the  case  of  The  Saddlers  Co.  v.  Badcock  and  others^  the  question  r^arding 
assignment  of  pol.  arose  in  regard  to  a  pol.  in  the  Hand-in-Hand  Office,  which  was  on  a 
different  footing  from  some  of  the  other  F.  offices — every  pol  .-holder  being  a  member; 
and  there  was  no  provision  for  a  simple  assignment  of  the  pol.  It  was  therefore  held, 
that  in  order  to  recover,  the  insured  must  have  an  interest  at  the  time  of  ins.  and  at  the  time 
of  loss  ;  and  as  there  had  been  an  assignment  of  the  pol.  before  the  loss,  the  So.  was  not 
liable.  [The  accuracy  of  this  decision  has  been  questioned  ;  and  we  think  that  it  is 
questionable — see  BennetCs  Fire  Ins.  Cases,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  note.] 

1763. — By  4  Geo.  III.  c  14,  sec  10,  permission  was  given  to  the  fire  offices,  in  view  of 
discouraging  wilful  fires,  to  apply  the  ins.  money  to  rebuilding  or  reinstating  the  premises 
burned,  as  far  as  the  money  would  go  ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  that  condition  now 
embodied  in  all  fire  pol.,  and  which  constantly  proves  of  great  value  in  the  adjustment  of 
suspected  claims. 

1767. — In  the  case  of  Drinhvater  v.  Lond.  Assu.  Corp.,  before  the  Courts  this  year, 
the  question  turned  upon  the  words  **  usurped  power."  In  the  proposals  of  the  Corp.  there 
was  an  exemption  against  loss  occasioned  by  a  "usurped  power."  A  mob  arose  at 
Norwich,  and  the  plaintifTs  malting  office  was  burned  down  by  the  parties  concerned. 
At  the  firet  hearing  of  the  case  Mr.  Justice  Gould  was  of  opinion  that  the  mob,  having 
regard  to  its  object,  was  a  usurped  power,  and  therefore  that  the  Corp.  was  not  liable. 
Upon  a  rehearing  by  the  Full  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  it  was  held,  that  the  mob  in  this 
case  was  not  a  usurped  power ;  and  therefore  the  Corp.  was  liable.  It  had  not  the 
words  **  or  civil  commotion  "  in  its  poL     [Civil  Commotion.] 

1780. — The  case  of  lAingdale  v.  Mason  and  others  arose.  This  was  a  case  against 
the  Sun  F.  Office,  to  recover  the  ins.  on  a  house  destroyed  during  the  '*  Gordon  Riots." 
Here  the  Co.  had  inserted  in  its  proposals,  as  far  back  as  1727,  an  exception  against 
liability  from  losses  by  ** civil  commotion";  and  these  words  exempted  the  Co.  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  Lond.  Assu.  Corp.  had  not  embodied  these  words  in  its 
**  proposals"  in  the  case  of  pol.  tried  in  Drinkzvater^s  case. 

17o6. — In  the  case  of  Oldnian  and  another,  assigttees  of  Ingram,  v.  Beioicke  and  others, 
the  property  was  insured  in  the  Sun  F.,  and  on  a  loss  occurring,  the  office  refused  pay- 
ment, pending  the  production  of  a  certificate  from  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  as 
required  by  the  Co.  s  proposals.  A  certificate  by  a  reputable  inhabitant  had  been  sent  in. 
At  the  first  hearing  a  verdict  for  ;f  300  was  found  for  the  plaintiff,  against  ;f  1500  claimed. 
On  rule  for  new  tnal,  judgment  was  arrested,  pending  production  of  certificate. 

1789. — In  the  case  of  Routleiige  v.  Burrdl  (Manager  of  the  Sun  F.  Office),  before 
the  Courts  this  year,  it  was  held,  that  a  deed-poll  [policy],  containing  an  ins.  against  fire, 
may  refer  to  conditions  in  a  printed  paper,  without  stamp,  seal,  or  signature  ;  and  it  may 
be  a  part  of  those  conditions  that  the  insured  shall  procure  a  certificate  of  his  character, 
and  that  the  loss  has  happened  without  fraud ;  and  it  is  a  valid  condition  precedent  to 
recovery  under  the  pol.  This  was  a  very  important  decision  in  regard  to  the  then  practice 
of  fire  ollices. 

1794.— By  adv.  dated  loth  July  this  year,  the  Sun  F.  Office  announced  that  persons 
insured  for  one  year  or  any  longer  term  were,  and  were  always,  considered  by  the 
manixgcrs  of  the  office  **as  insured  for  fifteen  days  beyond  the  time  of  the  expiration  ot 
their  poL"    See  Salvin  and  others  v.  James  and  Langston^  1805.     [F.  Ins.  Renewals.] 
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In  the  case  of  Tarleton  and  others  v.  Staniforth  and  others^  in  the  King's  Bench  this 
year  (1794),  the  plaintifis  had  paid  the  Liverpool  F.  Office  a  half  year's  prem.,  and  agreed 
to  continue  to  pay  the  prem.  half-yearly,  within  fifteen  days  after  the  expiration  Si  the 
former  half  year.  It  was  a  stipulation  of  the  proposals  of  the  Co.  that  no  ins.  should 
take  place  until  the  prem.  was  actually  paid.  A  loss  happened  during  the  fifteen  days 
at  the  end  of  a  half  year,  and  the  prem.  not  having  been  paid,  the  Co.  was  held  not  to 
be  liable,  although  the  prem.  had  been  tendered  after  the  fire  and  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  fifteen  days.     [Days  of  Grace,  FireJX 

1796. — In  Wood  and  other s^  assignees  of  Loekyer  and  Bream,  bankrupts,  v.  Worsley^ 
which  was  an  action  on  a  pol.  issued  by  Phoenix  Fire  (No.  2),  the  proposals  of  the  Co. 
made  it  a  condition  precedent  that,  before  payment  of  any  loss  by  the  Co.,  the  insured 
should  produce  a  certificate  from  the  minister,  churchwardens,  and  reputable  inhabitants  ; 
but  the  minister  and  churchwardens  refused  ** wrongfully  and  unjustly"  to  sign  such 
certificate.  On  the  first  trial  judgment  for  plaintiff  was  given.  On  arguing  rule  for  new 
trial,  the  judges  were  divided  in  opinion.  On  proceedings  in  error,  the  right  to  the  certifi- 
cate bv  the  Co.  was  upheld. . 

17w7. — In  MUdmay  v.  Folgham  [triistee  of  Hand-in'Hand  Fire]  it  was  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Chancery  that,  according  to  the  conditions  of  that  So.,  the  heir  to  whom  a 
freehold  property  insured  in  the  office  had  descended  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  the 
pol.  without  assignment. 

1805. — The  case  of  Salvin  and  others  v.  yames  and  Langston,  Managers  of  the  Sun 
Fire,  was  before  the  King's  Bench.  The  point  turned  upon  the  days  of  grace  allowed 
under  the  adv.  of  1794;  but  in  this  case  the  Co.,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year  of 
ins.,  had  given  notice  that  it  would  not  continue  the  risk  unless  an  increased  prem.  was 
paid.  Within  the  fifteen  days  a  fire  arose ;  the  prem.  had  not  been  paid  ;  it  was  tendered 
after  the  fire,  but  not  accepted  -.—Held,  that  the  Co.  was  not  liable.  [Days  of  Grace, 
Fire^X 

Under  date  29th  Sept.  1805,  the  IVestmimter  F.  Office  issued  a  broadside  of  "  Terms 
and  Conditions,"  which  showed  that  the  preceding  decisions  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and  also  that  the  practice  of  fire  ins.  was  making  marked  improvement  in 
regard  to  precision  in  its  contracts,  and  a  more  clear  definition  of  the  risk  insured  against. 
We  shall  quote  some  of  the  conditions  in  proof : 

12.  Any  number  of  buildings,  together  with  the  household  furniture,  goods,  stock-in-trade,  materials, 
and  things,  in  different  houses  or  buildings,  may  be  insured  in  one  ^oi..  Provided  ike  sum  insured  in 
eetcA  building^  class^  head,  and  denominatioH  of  the  articles  insured^  Be  kepi  distinct  and  separate, 

17.  Persons  desirous  to  insure  buildings  shall  deliver  in  the  following  particulars,  viz.  a  description 
of  the  buildings,  where  situated,  by  whom  occupied,  whether  used  as  dwelling  houses,  warehouses, 
manufactories,  or  workshops,  and  whether  immc»diately  adjoining  to  such  buildings  as  are  described 
in  No.  15  [specially  hazardous],  or  how  otherwise. 

18.  In  the  ins.  of  household  furniture,  goods,  and  stock-in-trade,  the  nature  of  the  building  or 
place  in  which  the  same  shall  be  deposited  shall  be  described  (particularly  whether  immediately 
adjoining  such  buildings  [special  risks]  as  are  mentioned  in  No.  15),  and  the  quality  of  the  articles  to 
be  insured  stated,  so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  under  which  head  or  class  of  ins.  the  same  are  to  be 
placed  ;  and  it  shall  also  be  stated  whether  any  manufactory  is  carried  on  upon  the  premises. 

19.  If  any  person  shall  deliver  in  a  false  or  incorrect  description  of  the  houses  or  buildings,  house- 
hold furniture,  i^oods,  or  stock-in-trade  to  be  insured,  so  as  to  procure  the  ins.  at  a  lorver  prem.  than 
is  herein  specified  as  applicable  thereto  ;  or  if  any  houses  or  buildings  shall  contain  any  kiln,  furnace, 
steam  engine,  stove  or  oven,  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  any  manufactory,  without  disclosing 
the  same  at  the  time  of  effecting  such  ifts.,  and  having  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  pol. ;  every  such 
ins.  shall  be  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 

20.  Persons  applying  to  insure  property  with  this  So.,  and  having  already  insured  the  same  in  any 
other  office,  or  who,  after  having  insured  with  this  So.,  shall  effect  an  ins.  on  the  same  property  else- 
where, or  if  any  such  alteration  shall  be  made  in  the  house  or  building  ins.,  in  the  trade  or  bus. 
carried  on,  or  in  the  household  furniture,  goods,  or  stock-in-trade  insured,  so  as  to  convert  or  alter 
the  property  insured  into  another  class  or  head  of  ins.,  notice  of  all  such  citrumstances  must  be 
forthwith  fiven  to  the  So.,  so  as  to  have  the  same  indorsed  ui>on  or  written  in  the  margin  of  the 
pol. ;  and  if  any  such  alteration  shall  take  place  in  the  house  or  building,  trade,  bus.,  household 
furniture,  goods,  or  stock-in-trade,  so  as  to  increase  the  risque  of  prem.,  such  increase  of  prem,  must  be 
immediately  Paid,  otherwise  the  Pol.  shall  in  any  of  the  aboxfe  cases  be  void.  Houses  or  buildings, 
household  furniture,  goods  and  stock-in-trade  may,  nowever,  be  ins.  at  this  office,  although  the  same 
should  already  be  insured  elsewhere,  tf  the  sum  at  which  the  same  should  be  so  insured,  and  the 
name  of  the  office  where  the  ins.  shall  have  been  made,  shall  be  stated  in  or  upon  the  pol.  to  be  taken 
out  at  this  ojffice  ;  and  persons  ins.  at  this  office  shall  be  at  liberty  to  ins.  the  same  property  at  another 
office,  provided  notice  of  such  other  ins.  shall,  within  one  calendar  month  after  rjfecting  the  same, 
be  given  at  the  office  of  this  So.,  and  a  memorandum  thereof  indorsed  upon  or  written  in  the  margin 
of  the  pol.,  ana  signed  by  one  of  the  clerks  to  this  So.,  but  not  otherwise;  and  if  such  notice  be 
g^ven,  and  such  memorandum  made,  this  So.  will  make  good  to  the  sufferers  such  a  proportion  of 
any  loss  or  damage  sustained  as  the  sum  ins.  at  this  office  shall  bear  to  the  sum  ins.  elsewhere. 

21.  Upon  the  death  of  any  person  insured,  his  or  her  pol.  and  int.  therein  shall  be  continued  to  the 
heirs,  devisees,  executors  or  aoministrators  of  the  deceased,  and  shall  be  trans,  to  the  person  or  persons 
who  shall  upon  such  death  become  entitled  to  the  property  insured ;  provided  that  before  any  new 
payment  or  prem.  shall  become  due  upon  the  foL  of  suck  deceased  Person,  his  or  her  heirs,  executors, 
or  administrators,  entitled  to  such  Pol,,  shall  procure  his,  ker,  or  tkeir  rigkt  and  title  to  be  indorud 
on  the  pol. 

22.  Persons  changing  their  dwelling  houses,  shops,  or  warehouses,  may  preserve  the  benefit  of  their 
pol.  in  respect  to  the  household  furniture  and  stock-in-trade  insured,  if  tne  nature  and  circnmstances 
of  the  ris(^ue  ins.  against  should  not  be  thereby  altered ;  but  in  all  such  cases  the  ins,  shall  not  be  in 

force  until  such  change  of  dwelling  houses,  shops,  or  warehouses,  shall  be  communicated  at  this 
office,  and  allowed  by  a  memorandum  to  be  made  upon  the  pol,  or  in  the  margin  thereof,  and  signed 
by  one  of  the  clerks  to  this  So. 
%l.  All  persons  insured,  who  shall  tostain  any  loia  or  damage  by  fire,  ahall  forthwith  give  notice 
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thereof  to  the  office  of  this  So.  .  .  .  And  if  tt  shall  appear  thai  there  hath  been  anyfrattdor 
Jalse  STveartHg,  or  that  the  fire  shall  have  happened  by  the  Procurement  or  wilful  act,  means,  or 
contrivance  of  the  insured  ur  claimants,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  lose  every  right  and  claim 
to  restitution  or  payment  by  virtue  of  his,  her,  or  their  pol.  or  policies. 

24.  All  losses  or  daniugcs  sustained  by  fire,  where  all  necessary  requisites  shall  have  been  complied 
with,  and  all  reasonable  expenses  attending  the  removal  of  household  furftiture,  goods,  and  stoch' 
in-trade,  in  case  of  fire,  shall  be  paid  at  the  end  of  60  days  after  notice  of  fire  shall  have  been  given 
at  this  office ;  or  the  directors  will  cause  any  building  and  all  household  furniture,  goods,  and  stoch - 
in-trade,  to  be  rebuilt,  repaired,  replaced,  or  reinstated,  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  will  begin  to 
rebuild,  repair,  replace,  or  reinstate  the  same  within  such  60  days. 

26.  The  So.  will  not  be  accountable  for  any  loss  that  may  arise  from  such  hay  and  com  as  shall 
be  destroyed  or  damaged  by  its  own  natural  heating,  but  the  loss  which  may  thereby  happen  to  any 
part  of  the  stock  ins.  will  be  paid. 

27.  Watches,  jewels,  trinkets,  china,  glass,  medals  or  other  curiosities,  paintings,  drawings,  prints 
and  sculpture,  carving,  gilding,  or  history  painting  on  walls,  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  included  in 
any  ins.,  or  paid  for  in  any  loss,  unless  such  respective  articles  shall  be  specified  in  the  pol. 

28.  If  more  than  10  lbs.  weight  of  gunpowder  shall  be  deposited  upon  the  premises,  when  any  loss 
by  fire  happens,  such  loss  shall  not  be  made  good  by  this  So. 

29.  All  ins.  shall  be  deemed  to  have  expired  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  term 
for  which  the  pol.,  whether  annual  or  septennial,  shall  have  been  granted  ;  but  15  days  shall  be 
allowed  to  every  person  insured,  to  be  accounted  from  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  pol.,  for  the  purpose 
of  renewing  the  same  ;  and  in  case  any  loss  or  damage  shall  happen  by  fire,  before  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  last  of  these  15  days,  and  such  pol.  shall  be  renewed  durin(|r  that  time,  or  the  prem. 

Eaid  for  the  renewal  thereof,  then  such  renewal  shall  take  eflFect  from  the  expiration  of  the  former  pol. 
prem.  ?],  so  as  to  cover  such  loss  or  damage  to  the  extent  insured. 

Most  of  these  arc  supplemental  to,  or  amendments  on,  those  mentioned  in  the  early 
portion  of  this  art. 

1813.— In  the  case  of  Watchorn  v.  Langford  (Director  of  Eagie  Ins.  Co.)  it  was  Ae/J, 
that  if  a  person  who  is  not  a  linen-draper  insures  his  "stock-in-trade,  household  furniture, 
linen,  wearing  apparel,  and  plate,"  by  a  pol  against  fire,  this  will  not  protect  linen- 
drapery  goods  subsequently  purchased  on  speculation  ;  and  the  word  **  linen"  in  the  pol. 
must  be  confined  to  household  linen  or  linen  used  by  way  of  apparel.  This  is  the  first 
case  of  interpretation  of  conditions  of  this  character  which  is  reported. 

1816. — There  arose  the  case  of  Bu/d  v.  Turner  (Director  of  Phanix  F.  Ins.  Co.), 
in  which  the  short  facts  were  as  follow  : — The  plaintiff  owned  one  of  several  warehouses 
near  to  a  boatbuildcr's  shop,  which  took  fire,  and  after  that  fire  was  apparently  extin- 
guished, on  the  same  evening,  he  gave  instructions,  by  an  extraordinary  conveyance,  for 
insuring  the  warehouse,  then  having  others  uninsured^  but  without  apprising  the  insurers 
of  the  neighbouring  fire.  The  fire  broke  out  again  (after  the  instructions  were  despatched) 
and  consumed  the  property  projx)sed  for  ins.  and  accented  by  the  office: — Held^  that 
though  the  terms  of  the  ins.  did  not  expressly  require  tne  communication,  yet  the  con- 
cealment of  the  fact  avoided  the  pol.  This  is  the  first  reix)rted  Fire  case  in  which  the 
question  of  concealment  arose.     See  Concealment,  Fire. 

During  this  year  also  arose  the  important  case  of  Ne^vcastle  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Macmorran 
and  Co.,  wherein  it  was  held^  that  it  was  a  first  principle  in  the  law  of  ins.  that  a  war- 
ranty must  be  strictly  complied  unthy  whether  it  be  material  or  not ;  but  that  a  mere  repre- 
sentation need  not  be  exactly  complied  with,  unless  it  be  material.  This  subject  will  be 
fully  considered  under  Warranties.  See  also  Representations.  [Description  of 
Property  Insured.] 

We  do  not  pursue  the  reconl  of  cases  which  have  arisen  under  the  various  conditions 
of  fire  ins.  pols.  :  they  become  too  numerous ;  and  further,  the  conditions  adopted  by  the 
various  cos.  not  being  uniform,  but  having  a  tendency,  from  the  increasing  number  of 
cos.  and  the  consequent  competition,  to  be  less  so,  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  conditions 
of  any  one  co.  did  not  govern  other  cos.  whose  conditions  were  different  ;  and  so  it  has 
come  to  pass  that  an  apparent  conflict  of  law  has  arisen,  and  few  general  principles  have 
been  arrived  at  On  several  important  points  indeed  the  law  may  be  regarded  as  settled, 
and  these  will  be  particularly  referred  to  under  F.  Ins.,  Practice  of. 

1820.— By  this  date  the  conditions  of  F.  Ins.  had  again  become  reduced  to  a  very 
simple  form.  The  following  are  taken  from  the  prosp.  of  the  Sun  F.  under  date  24tn 
June  this  year : 

Art.  I.  Any  person  desirous  of  effecting  ins.  upon  buildings  or  goods  must  furnish  tho  office  or  its 
agents  with  a  particular  description  thereof,  ana  of  tho  process  01  manufacture  carried  on  therein  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  omission  or  misrepresentation  in  describing  the  building  or  goods,  or  process  of 
manufacture,  whereby  the  same  may  be  charged  at  a  different  rat©  of  prem.  tpan  thev  otherwise 
would  be,  this  office  will  not  be  responsible  in  case  of  any  loss  or  damage.  And  if  any  alteration  be 
made  in  the  state  of  the  buildings  or  goods,  or  process  of  manufacture,  after  such  insurance  shall  have 
been  effected,  then  the  insured  shall  give  due  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  office  or  its  agents,  or  in 
default  of  such  notice,  such  ins.  shall  become  void,  and  no  benefit  derived  therefrom. 

2.  All  pol.  shall  be  signed  and  scaled  by  three  or  more  trustees  or  acting  members ;  and  no  receipts 
are  to  be  taken  for  any  prems.  of  ins.  but  such  as  are  printed  and  issued  from  the  office,  and  witnessed 
by  one  of  its  clerks  or  agents. 

3.  Houses,  buildings,  and  goods  in  trust,  and  merchandize  on  commission  (except  as  aforesaid), 
may  be  insured,  provided  the  same  are  declared  in  tho  pol.  to  be  in  trust,  or  on  commission,  but  not 
otherwise. 

4.  On  bespeaking  pol.,  all  persons  shall  pay  the  prem.  to  the  next  quarter-day,  and  from  thence 
for  one  ye.ir  at  Ic.ist,  or  shall  make  a  deposit  tor  the  same,  and  shall,  as  lonif  as  the  managers  agree 
to  accept  the  same,  mako  .ill  future  payments  annual! v  at  the  said  office  withm  fifteen  days  after  the 
day  limited  by  thi-ir  respective  pol.,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  benefit  thereof. 

5.  Any  number  of  bouses  and  out-houses,  and  household  goods,  printed  books,  wearing  apparel, 
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plate,  prints,  jewels,  and  trinkets  in  private  use,  stock-in-trade,  goods  in  trust  or  on  commission,  may 
De  insured  in  one  pol. 

6.  Persons  insured  in  this  office  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  their  pol.,  if  the  same  houses,  goods, 
etc.,  are  insured  in  any  other  office,  unless  such  ins.  and  the  amount  thereof  be  first  spccined  and 
allowed,  by  indorsement  on  the  pol.,  in  which  case  this  office  will  pay  its  rateable  proportion  on  any 
loss  or  damage. 

7.  When  any  person  dies,  the  pol.  and  int.  therein  shall  continue  to  the  heir,  executor,  or 
administrator,  respectively,  to  whom  the  right  of  the  property  insured  shall  belong,  provided,  before 
anv  now  payment  be  made,  such  heir,  executor,  or  administrator  do  procure  his  or  her  right  to  be 
indorsed  on  the  i>ol.  at  the  said  office,  or  the  prem.  to  be  paid  in  the  name  of  the  said  heir,  executor, 
or  administrator. 

8.  Persons  changing  their  habitations  or  warehouses  may  preserve  the  benefit  of  their  pol.  if  the 
nature  and  circumstance  of  such  pol.  is  not  altered ;  but  such  ins.  will  be  of  no  force  until  such 
removal  or  alteration  is  allowed  at  the  office,  bv  indorsement  on  the  pol. 

9.  No  loss  or  damage  will  be  paid  on  fire  happening  by  any  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  civil  com- 
motion, or  any  military  or  usurped  power  whatever. 

xo.  Persons  insured,  sustaining  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire^  are  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  at  the 
office ;  and  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards,  deliver  in  as  particular  an  account  of  their  loss  or  damage  at 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of,  and  make  proof  of  the  same  by  their  oath  or  affirmation,  according 
to  the  form  practised  in  the  said  office,  and  by  their  books  of  account  or  such  other  proper  vouchers 
as  shall  be  reasonably  required,  and  procure  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  church- 
wardens, and  some  other  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  i>arish  or  place,  not  concerned  or  interested 
in  such  loss,  importing  that  they  were  well  acuuaintcd  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
person  or  persons  insured  or  claiming ;  and  do  know,  or  verily  believe  that  he,  she,  or  they,  really  and 
by  misfortune,  without  any  fraud  or  evil  practice,  have  sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  or  damage,  as  his, 
her,  or  their  loss,  to  the  value  therein  mentioned.  And  till  the  affidavit  and  certificate  of  such,  the 
insured's  loss,  shall  be  made  and  produced,  the  loss-monev  shall  not  be  payable.  And  if  there  appear 
any  fraud  or  false  swearing,  or  that  the  nre  shall  have  happened  bv  toe  procurem«*nt  or  wilful  act, 
means,  or  contrivance  of  the  insured  or  claimants,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  excluded  from  all  bendBt 
from  their  pol.  And  in  rase  any  difference  shall  arise  between  the  office  and  the  insured,  touching 
any  loss  or  damage,  such  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  judgpnent  and  determination  of  arbi- 
trators indifferently  chosen,  whose  award  in  writing  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  on  all  parties. 

There  is  added  an  N.B. :  "When  any  loss  is  settled  and  adjusted,  the  insured  will 
receive  immediate  payment  for  the  same,  without  any  deduction  or  discount,  and  will  not 
be  liable  to  any  covenants  or  calls  for  contributions  to  make  good  losses."  Again  :  "  To 
encourage  the  removal  of  goods,  in  cases  of  fire,  this  office  will  allow  the  reasonable 
charges  attending  the  same,  and  make  good  the  sufferers'  loss,  whether  destroyed,  lost,  or 
damaged  by  such  removal.'* 

We  do  not  think  the  simplicity  here  acquired  was  any  real  advantage :  it  must,  we 
think,  be  regarded  as  a  reaction  from  the  severity  of  1805,  and  was  probably  due  to  the 
competition  of  the  period. 

The  precise  date  at  which  the  conditions  of  ins.  were  first  printed  on  the  back  of  the 
pol.  is  not  readily  ascertainable ;  but  we  believe  it  certainly  may  be  fixed  within  the  limit 
of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century. 

1825. — The  prosp.  of  the  Union  F.  Office,  under  date  January  this  year,  contained  the 
following:  "N.B. — If  more  than  10  lbs.  weight  of  gunpowder  shall  be  at  any  time 
deposited  in  the  premises  insured,  then  no  benent  or  advantage  in  case  of  loss  shall  be 
derived  from  any  such  ins."    The  other  F.  offices  of  the  period  had  a  similar  condition. 

1864. — Mr.  J.  B.  Ecclesine,  the  talented  editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Undenvriter^  pub. 
Compendium  of  the  Laws  and  Decisions  relating  to  Mobs,  Riots,  hwasions,  and  Civil 
Commotions,  as  affecting  F,  Ins.  Cos,  in  the  U.S,  This  was  a  very  valuable  pamph.,  not 
simply  in  regard  to  the  immediate  question  of  which  it  treated,  but  on  account  of  the 
many  historical  facts  of  interest  which  it  contains. 

lo67. — The  case  of  Elliott  v.  the  Corp.  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assu.  was  before  the 
English  Courts  this  year.  The  point  in  contention  was  whether,  having  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  the  pol.  of  the  Corp.,  the  insured  could  bring  an  action  for  the  amount  of 
his  alleged  fire  loss,  or  whether  the  amount  of  the  loss  must  be  **  adjusted  "  before  action 
could  be  brought.  The  majority  of  the  Court  took  the  latter  view.  It  will  be  seen  by 
reference  to  condition  No.  ii  of  the  pol.  now  in  use  by  the  British  fire  offices  (hereafter 
given)  that  this  point  has  been  placed  on  a  clear  footing. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  passed  a  law  this  year  enforcing  uniform  conditions  by  the  Fire 
Ins.  Cos.  transacting  bus.  in  that  State.  The  clauses  to  this  effect  we  have  alresuiy  given 
in  our  art.  Connecticut,  Ins.  Laws  of  the  State  of.    See  1874. 

1870. — As  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  last  set  of  conditions  we  have  here 
reviewed  was  adopted, — during  which  period  the  bus.  has  made  most  gigantic  strides ;  the 
F.  Ins.  of  the  U.S.  being  mainly  developed  during  this  interval ;  while  the  British  offices 
have  extended  themselves  into  every  portion  of  the  globe  where  commercial  relations 
exist, — we  propose  to  introduce  here  the  full  conditions  now  attached  to  Brit,  fire  poL 
(Tariff  Offices) ;  and  also,  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  and  instruction,  a  full  set  of^the 
conditions  indorsed  on  a  National  Board  pol.  of  the  U.S. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  in  use  by  the  British  Tariif  F.  Offices ;  the  few  non- 
tariff  offices  do  not,  we  believe,  materially  differ.  They  have  been  in  use  since  December, 
1870: 

X.  Any  material  mis-description  of  any  of  the  property  proposed  to  be  hereby  insured,  or  of  any 
building  or  place  in  which  property  to  be  so  insured  is  contained,  or  any  mis-statement  of,  or  omission 
to  state,  any  fact  material  to  be  known  for  estimating  the  rink,  renders  this  pol.  void  at  to  the  property 
a£Fected  by  such  mis-description,  mis-statement,  or  omission  respectively. 

2.  If,  after  the  risk  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Co.,  anything  whereby  the  risk  is  increased  be  done 
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to  property  hereby  insured,  or  to,  upon,  or  in,  an^  building  hereby  insured,  or  any  building  or  place  in 
which  property  hereby  insured  is  contained,  or  if  any  property  hereby  insured  Se  removed  from  the 
building  or  place  in  which  it  is  herein  described  as  being  contained,  without,  in  each  and  every 
of  such  cases,  the  assent  or  sanction  of  the  Co.  signified  by  indorsement  hereon,  the  ins.  as  to  the 
property  affected  thereby  ceases  to  attach. 

3.  This  pol.  does  not  cover  property  held  in  trust  or  on  commission,  unless  expressly  described  as 
such  ;  nor  china,  glass,  looking-glasses,  jewels,  clocks,  watches,  trinkets,  medals,  curiosities,  manu- 
scripts,  Govurnracnt  stamps,  prints,  paintings,  drawings,  sculptures,  musical,  mathematical,  or  philo- 
sopnical  instruments,  patterns,  models,  or  moulds,  unless  specially  mentioned  in  the  pol. ;  nor  deeds, 
bonds,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes,  money,  securities  for  money,  or  books  of  account ;  nor 
gunpowder ;  nor  loss  or  aamage  by  fire  to  property  occasioned  b^  or  happening  through  its  own 
spontaneous  fermentation  or  heating,  or  by  or  through  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  riot,  civil  commotion, 
or  military  or  usurped  power  ;  nor  loss  or  damage  by  explosion,  except  loss  or  damage  by  explosion  of 
gas  in  a  building  not  forming  part  of  any  gas  works. 

4.  This  pol.  ceases  to  be  in  force  as  to  any  property  hereby  insured  which  shall  pass  from  the 
insured  to  any  other  person  otherwise  than  bv  will  or  operation  of  law,  unless  notice  thereof  be  given 
to  the  Co.,  and  the  subsistence  of  the  ins.  in  uivour  of  such  other  person  be  declared  by  a  memorandum 
indorsed  hereon  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Co. 

5.  On  the  happening  of  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  any  of  the  property  hereby  ins.,  the  insured  is 
forthwith  to  give  notice  in  writing  thereof  to  the  Co.,  and  within  15  days  at  latest  to  deliver  to  the  Co. 
a  claim  for  any  loss  or  damage,  containing  as  particular  an  account  as  may  be  reasonably  practicable 
of  the  several  articles  or  mat;^ers  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the  estimated  value  of  each  of 
them  respectively,  having  regard  to  their  several  values  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  in  support  thereof 
to  give  all  such  vouchers,  proofs,  and  explanations  as  may  be  reasonably  required,  together  with, 
if  required,  a  statutory  declaration  of  the  truth  of  the  account ;  and  in  default  thereof  no  claim  in 
respect  of  such  loss  or  damage  shall  be  payable  until  such  notice,  account,  proofs,  and  explanations 
respectively  shall  have  been  given  and  produced,  and  such  statutory  declaration,  if  required,  shall 
have  been  made. 

6.  If  the  claim  be  in  any  respect  fraudulent,  or  if  any  statement  or  statutory  declaration  made  in 
support  thereof  be  false,  or  if  the  fire  was  occasioned  oy  or  through  the  wilful  act,  procurement,  or 
connivance  of  the  insured  or  any  claimant,  all  benefit  under  this  pol.  is  forfeited. 

7.  The  Co.  may,  if  it  think  fit,  reinstate  or  replace  property  damaged  or  destroyed,  instead  of  pajring 
the  amount  of  the  loss  or  damage,  and  may  join  with  any  other  Co.  or  insurers  in  so  doing  in  cases 
where  the  property  is  also  insured  elsewhere. 

8.  On  the  happening  of  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  to  any  property  in  respect  of  which  a  claim  is. 
or  may  be.  made  under  this  pol.,  the  Co.,  without  being  deemed  a  wrong-doer,  may,  by  its  authorized 
officer  and  servants,  enter  into  the  building  or  place  in  which  such  loss  or  dama^  has  happened,  and 
for  a  reasonable  time  remain  in  possession  thereof  and  of  any  property  hereby  insured  which  is  con- 
tained therein,  for  all  reasonable  purposes  relating  to,  or  in  connexion  with,  the  ins.  hereby  cfifected 
thereon,  and  this  pol.  shall  be  evidence  of  leave  and  license  for  that  purpose. 

9.  If,  at  the  time  of  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  happening  to  any  property  hereby  insured,  there  be 
any  other  subsisting  ins.  or  insurances,  whether  enected  by  the  insured  or  by  any  other  person, 
coverin|f  the  same  property,  this  Co.  shall  not  be  liable  to  pay  or  contribute  more  than  its  rateable 
proportion  of  such  loss  or  damage. 

xo.  In  all  cases  where  any  other  subsisting  ins.  or  insurances,  whether  effected  bv  the  insured  or  by 
any  other  person,  covering  any  property  hereby  insured,  either  exclusively  or  together  with  any  other 
property  in  and  subject  to  the  same  risk  only,  shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions  ui  average,  the  ins. 
on  such  property  under  this  pol.  shall  be  subject  to  the  conditions  of  average  in  like  manner. 

xz.  Where  the  Co.  does  not  claim  to  avoid  its  liability  under  the  pol.  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or 
non-fulfilment  of  any  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore  set  forth,  but  a  difference  at  any  time  arises 
between  the  Co.  and  the  insured  or  any  claimant  under  this  pol.  as  to  the  amount  payable  in  respect 
of  any  alleged  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  every  such  difference,  when  and  as  the  same  arises,  shall  be 
referred  to  the  arbitration  of  some  person  to  be  chosen  by  both  parties,  or  of  two  indifferent  persons, 
one  to  be  chosen  by  the  party  claiming  and  the  other  by  the  managers  of  the  Co.,  and  in  case  either 
party  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  within  28  days  after  notice,  the  other  party  shall 
appoint  both  arbitrators,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  the  arbitrators,  then  of  an  umpire,  who 
shall  have  been  chosen  by  the  arbitrators  bek>rc  enterinp^  on  the  reference,  and  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  the  arbitrators,  or  of  one  of  them,  or  of  the  said  umpire,  another  or  others  shall  be  appointed  in  his 
or  their  stead  ;  each  party  to  pay  his  or  their  own  costs  of  the  reference,  and  a  moiety  of  the  costs  of 
the  award ;  and  the  reference  in  all  other  respects  shall  be  subject  to  such  rules  and  conditions  as 
are  usually  inserted  in  orders  for  reference  at  Nisi  Prius  if  the  parties  differ  about  the  same,  and  the 
award  of  the  arbitrators  or  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  finally  binding  upon  all  parties,  and 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  of  tne  amount  payable  in  respect  of  the  said  loss  or  damage.  And  it  is 
hereby  expressly  declared  to  bo  a  condition  of  the  making  of  this  pol.,  and  part  of  the  contract 
between  tne  Co.  and  the  insured,  that  where  the  Co.  does  not  claim  to  avoid  its  liability  under  the 
pol.  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  non-fulfilment,  as  aforesaid,  the  party  insured  or  claimant  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  commence  or  maintain  any  action  at  law  or  suit  in  eouity  on  this  pol.  till  the  amount  due 
to  the  insured  shall  have  been  awarded  as  hereinbefore  proviued,  and  then  only  for  the  sum  so 
awarded,  and  the  obtaining  of  such  award  shall  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the  commencement  of 
any  action  or  suit  upon  the  pol. 

12.  In  all  cases  where  this  pol.  is  void,  or  has  ceased  to  be  in  force,  under  any  of  the  foregoing 
conditions,  all  moneys  paid  to  the  Co.  in  respect  thereof  will  be  forfeited. 

Regarding  No.  10,  the  conditions  of  average  there  referred  to  have  been  given  in  our 
art.  Average  Policies.  No.  ii  may  be  regarded  as  a  variable  clause,  being  modified 
by  the  D.  of  Sett,  or  Special  Acts  of  some  of  the  cos.  ;  but  its  purport  is  usually  the 
same.  In  the  pol.  issued  in  Ireland^  clause  3  has  an  add.  to  the  exceptions  by  the  use  of 
the  words  "or  the  act  of  an  incendiary"  after  **  usurped  power."    [Irish  Insurances, 

The  following  are  the  conditions  of  the  pol.  of  the  National  Board  Offices  in  the  U.S., 

first  framed  in  1 867.     These  constitute  (with  perhaps  some  few  exceptions)  the  leading 

offices  of  the  country.     There  are  some  of  the  mut  contribution  asso.   to  which  the 

conditions  prob.  would  not  fully  apply.     The  British  and  other  foreign  offices  carrying 

on  F.  bus.  in  the  U.S.  adopt  the  same  conditions  there.    We  believe  this  set  of  conditions 

does  not  embody  the  very  latest  alterations  ;  but  the  chief  features  remain  the  same  : 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  this  Co.  shall  not  be  liable  to  make  good  any  loss 
or  damage  bv  fire  which  may  happen  by  means  of  any  invasion,  insurrection,  riot,  or  ciyu  commotion, 
or  oi  any  military  or  usurped  power,  or  any  loss  by  theft  at  or  after  a  firtf  or  for  lots  on  or  damage 
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to  stock,  or  goods  of  any  kind,  which  shall  or  may  happen  to  the  same  while  undergoing  any  process 
in  or  by  which  the  application  of  fire-heat  is  necessary.  And  provided  further,  that  if  any  other  ins. 
has  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  made  upon  the  said  property  and  not  consented  to  by  this  Co.  in  writing 
hereon,  or  if  the  said  property  shall  be  sold  or  conveyed,  or  the  interest  of  the  parties  therein  changed, 
or  if  this  pol.  shall  be  assigned  without  the  consent  of  the  Co.  obtained  in  writing  herein,  or  if  tho 
assured  soall  make  any  attempt  to  defraud  the  Co.,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  this  pol.  shall  be 
null  and  void.  The  commencement  of  foreclosure  proceedings  upon,  or  a  sale  under  a  trust  deed  of 
or  the  existence  of  a  judgment  lien  upon,  or  the  issue  or  levy  of  an  execution  without  actual 
possession  against,  any  kind  of  property  hereby  ins.,  shall  render  this  pol.  null  and  void.  In  case  of 
loss,  the  insured  shall  not  bo  entitled  to  demand  or  recover  on  this  pol.  any  greater  proportion  of  loss 
or  damage  sustained  to  the  subject  insured  than  the  amount  hcreoy  insured  shall  Dear  to  the  whole 
amount  msured  (whether  the  same  shall  be  valid  or  not)  on  the  said  property.  And  it  is  agreed,  and 
declared  to  bo  the  true  intent  and  meaning^  of  the  parties  hereto,  that  in  case  the  above  mentioned 
premises  are,  at  any  time  during  the  period  for  wnich  this  pol.  would  otherwise  continue  in  force, 
used  for  more  hazardous  purposes  than  that  called  for  in  the  original  contract  of  ins.,  or  if  tho  same 
bo  or  become  vacant  and  unoccupied  or  the  hazard  otherwise  increased,  or  if  it  be  a  manufacturing 
estab.,  running  in  whole  or  in  part  over  or  extra  time,  or  running  at  night,  without  special  agecmcnt 
indorsed  on  this  pol.,  this  pol.  shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect.  And  it  is  moreover  agreed  and  declared 
that  this  insurance  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  or  cover  anv  books  of  account,  written  securities,  deeds, 
or  other  evidences  of  title  to  property ;  nor  to  bonds,  bills,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  debt ;  nor  to 
money  or  bullion ;  and  that  casts,  curiosities,  engravings,  jewelry,  jewels,  medals,  models,  musical 
and  scientific  instruments  (pianofortes  in  dwelling  houses  excepted),  paintings,  patterns,  plates, 
precious  stones,  printed  music,  prints,  sculpture,  statuary,  and  watches  are  not  deemed  to  be  included 
in  any  ins.,  unless  particularly  specified  in  writing  in  the  pol.  In  case  of  loss,  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars  will  be  allowed  on  any  one  picture  or  print  unless  a  valued  catalogue  shall  have  been 
previously  deposited  in  the  office. 

z.  If  an  application,  survey,  plan  or  description  of  the  property  herein  insured  is  referred  to  in  this 
pol.,  such  application,  survey,  plan  or  description  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  this  contract,  and  a 
warranty  by  the  assured. 

2.  If  any  person  effecting  insurance  in  this  Co.  shall  make  any  misrepresentation  or  concealment 
touching  the  risk  to  be  assumed,  or  if,  during  the  existence  of  this  pol.,  or  any  renewal  thereof, 
the  risk  shall  be  increased  by  any  means  bej-ond  that  existing  at  the  time  the  pol.  was  issued,  or  by 
the  occupation  of  the  premises  for  more  hazardous -puvpoi^s  than  are  permitted  by  this  pol.,  or  if  the 
insured,  at  or  before  the  taking  of  any  renewal,  shall  fail  to  notify  the  Co.  of  any  increase  of  the 
hazard,  whether  within  or  without  the  premises,  and  have  the  same  indorsed  hereon,  this  pol.  shall  be 
void.  Every  renewal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  upon  the  faith  of  the  representation  on  which  the 
original  pol.  was  granted,  unless  superseded  by  a  new  description  of  the  risk. 

I.  If  a  building  shall  fall,  except  as  the  result  of  a  fire,  all  ins.  by  this  Co,  on  it  or  its  contents 
shall  immediately  cease  and  determine, 

4.  This  ins.  may  be  terminated  at  any  time,  at  the  request  of  the  insured,  in  which  ease  the  Co. 
may  retain  the  customary  short  rates  for  the  time  the  Pol.  has  been  in  force.  The  ins.  tnay  also  beat 
any  time  terminated  at  the  option  of  the  Co.,  on  giving  notice  to  thai  ejffect  and  by  paying  a  rateable 
Proportion  of'  the  pretn.for  the  unexpired  term  of  the  Pol.  on  demand. 

5.  If  the  interest  of  the  assured  in  the  property  be  anv  other  than  the  entire,  unconditional  and  sole 
ownership  of  the  property,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  assured,  or  if  the  building  insured  stand* 
on  leased  ground,  it  must  be  so  represented  to  the  Co.,  and  so  expressed  in  the  written  part  of  this 

Sol.,  otherwise  the  pol.  shall  be  void.    Wlien  property  has  been  sold  and  delivered,  or  otherwise 
isposed  of,  so  that  all  interest  or  liability  on  the  part  of  the  assured  herein  named  has  ceased,  this 
ins.  on  such  property  shall  immediately  terminate. 

The  clau.se  "  held  in  trust  or  on  commission,  or  sold  but  not  delivered,"  covers  only  the  property  of 
the  assured,  or  property  in  which  the  assured  has  an  interest  for  commissions,  or  other  charges  (and  if 
for  commissions,  advances,  or  other  charf^es,  only  to  the  extent  of  the  same),  or  property  held  for 
others  which  the  assured  has  agreed  in  writing  to  protect  by  ins.,  and  is  responsible  for.  or  property 
that  has  been  duly  entered  upon  the  book  or  books  of  the  assured,  in  the  name  of  a  purchaser,  and 
not  delivered.  The  use  of  general  terms,  or  anything  less  than  a  distinct,  specific  agreement, 
clearly  expressed  and  indorsed  on  this  pol.,  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  waiver  of  any  printed  or 
written  condition  or  restriction  therein. 

Goods  held  on  storage  must  be  separately  and  sttecifically  insured. 

6.  No  ins.,  whether  original  or  continued,  shall  be  considered  as  binding  until  the  actual  Payment 
of  the  prem.  It  is  a  part  of  this  contract  that  any  person,  other  than  the  assured,  who  may  have 
procured  this  ins.  to  be  taken  by  this  Co.,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  agent  of  the  assured  named  in 
this  pol.,  and  not  of  this  Co.,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  or  in  any  transaction  relating  to  this 
insurance,  excepting  such  persons  as  hold  an  agency  of  the  Co.  by  written  appointment  and  commission. 

7.  Re-insurances  for  any  other  Ins,  Co.  to  be  on  the  basis  of  joint  liability  with  said  Co. ;  and  in  the 
event  of  loss  the  Co.  to  fay  pro  rata  at  and  in  the  same  time  and  manner  as  the  Co.  re-insured.  If 
claim  shall  be  made  against  this  Co.  by  a  mortgagee  holding  this  Pol.  as  collateral  security,  and 
this  Co.  shall  pay  the  same  and  claim  that  as  to  the  mortgagor  or  OTvner  no  liability  existed,  this  Co. 
shall  at  once  be  legally  subrogated  to  all  the  rights  of  the  mortgagee  under  all  the  securities  held  as 
collateral  to  the  mortgage  debt,  to  the  extent  of  such  payment,  or,  at  its  option,  may  pay  the 
mortgagee  the  whole  principal  due  or  to  become  due  on  the  mortgage,  with  interest,  and  shall  receive 
therefor  a  full  assignment  and  transfer  of  the  same,  and  all  other  securities  held  at  collateral  to  the 
mortgage  debt. 

And  whenever  this  Co.  shall  pay  any  loss,  the  assured  agrees  to  sign  over  all  his  rights  to  recover 
satisfaction  therefor  from  any  person  or  persons,  town  or  other  corporation,  or  to  prosecute  therefor 
at  the  charge  and  for  the  action  of  the  Co.  if  requested. 

8.  If  at  the  happening  of  any  fire  the  insuied  shall  have  insurance  under  a  fioatingpoX.  or  pol.,  not 
specific,  but  covering  goods  generally,  in  various  places  not  designated,  and  yet  within  limits  which 
include  the  premises  or  property  herein  insured,  such  i>ol.,  as  between  the  insured  and  this  Co.,  shall 
be  considered  as  co-insurance  with  this  pol.,  anything  in  the  floating  pol.  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

9.  In  case  of  claim  for  loss  or  damage  on  a  Pol.  assigned  where  there  is  no  actual  sale  or  transfer 
of  the  property  insured,  proofs  of  loss  shall  be  made  by  the  insured,  in  conformity  with  the  condittons 
of  this  pol.,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  no  assignment  had  been  nusde  ;  otherwise'this  Pol.  shall  be  void 
and  of  no  force  or  effect  whatever,  and  all  liability  on  the  pari  of  this  Co.  shall  cease, 

10.  //  is  mutually  understood  thai  there  can  be  no  abandonment  to  the  insurers  of  the  subject 
insured  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire. 

XX.  Persons  sustaining  loss  or  damage  by  fire  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the 
Co.,  or  its  agent,  and  as  soon  after  as  possible,  they  shall  deliver  as  particular  an  account  of  their 
loss  and  damage  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit,  signed  with  their  own  hands ;  and  they  sluill 
accompany  the  same  with  their  oath  or  affirmation,  declaring  tho  said  account  to  be  true  and  just ; 
showing  also  the  ownership  of  the  property  insured ;  what  other  ins.,  if  any,  existed  on  the  same 
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property,  and  give  a  copy  of  the  written  portion  of  the  pol.  of  each  co. ;  what  was  the  whole  cash  value 
of  the  subject  insured;  what  was  their  interest  therein;  in  what  general  manner  (as  to  trade,  manu- 
factory, merchandize,  or  otherwise]  the  building  insured  or  containing  the  subject  insured,  and  the 
several  parts  thereof,  were  occupied  at  the  time  oi  the  loss,  and  who  were  the  occupants  of  such 
building  ;  and  when  and  how  the  fire  originated,  so  far  as  they  know  or  believe;  they  shall  also  pro- 
duce a  certificate,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  a  magistrate,  notary  public,  or  commissioner  of  deeds, 
most  contiguous  to  the  place  of  the  fire,  and  not  concerned  in  the  loss  as  a  creditor  or  otherwise,  or 
related  to  the  insured  or  sufferers,  stating  that  he  has  examined  the  circumstances  attending  the  nre. 
loss,  or  damage  alleged  ;  that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  insurea 
or  claimants,  and  that  he  verily  believes  that  he,  she,  or  they  have,  by  misfortune,  and  without  fraud 
or  evil  practice,  sustained  loss  and  damage  on  the  subject  insured  to  the  amount  which  such 
magistrate,  notary  public,  or  commissioner  of  deeds  shall  certify.  The  assured  shall,  if  required, 
submit  to  an  examination  or  examinations,  under  oath,  by  any  person  appointed  by  the  Co.,  and 
subscribe  to  such  examination  when  reduced  to  writing. 

When  merchandize  or  other  personal  property  is  partially  damaged,  the  insured  shall  forthwith 
cause  the  same  to  be  put  in  as  good  order  as  the  nature  of  the  case  win  admit,  assorting  and  arranging 
the  various  articles  according  to  their  kind,  separating  the  damaged  from  the  undamaged,  and  snail 
cause  a  list  or  inventory  to  be  made  and  furnished  to  the  Co.  of  the  whole,  naming  the  quantity  and 
cost  of  each.  In  case  differences  shall  arise  concerning  the  amount  of  loss,  the  amount  of  sound 
value  and  of  damage  shall  then  be  ascertained  by  the  examination  and  appraisal  of  each  article  by 
disinterested  appraisers,  mutually  agreed  upon  ;  one-half  of  the  appraisers'  fees  to  be  paid  by  the 
insurers ;  and  the  assured  shall,  if  required,  submit  to  an  examination,  under  oath,  by  the  agent  or 
attorney  of  the  Co.,  and  answer  all  questions  touching  his,  her,  or  their  knowledge  of  anything 
relating  to  such  loss  or  damage,  or  to  their  claim  thereupon,  and  subscribe  to  such  examina- 
tion, the  same  being  reduced  to  writing ;  and,  whenever  required  in  writing,  the  insured  or  persons 
claiming  shall  produce  and  exhibit  his  books  of  account  and  other  vouchers  to  the  insurers  or  their 
agents,  at  the  office  of  this  Co.,  in  support  of  his  claim,  and  permit  extracts  and  copies  thereof  to  be 
made ;  and  shall  also  produce  certified  copies  of  any  bills  or  invoices  of  property  destroyed  or 
damaged,  the  orig^inals  of  which  may  have  been  lost,  mislaid,  or  destroyed  ;  and  snail  also  exhibit  to 
any  persons  named  by  the  Co.,  and  shall  permit  to  oe  examined  by  them,  any  property  damaged  on 
whicn  any  loss  is  claimed,  or  any  property  saved  which  was  insured  by  this  pol. ;  and  until  such  proofs, 
declarations,  and  certificates  are  produced,  and  such  appraisals  and  examinations  of  property 
permitted  by  the  claimant,  the  loss  snail  not  be  payable. 

All  fraud  or  attempt  at  fraud  by  false  swearing  or  otherwise  shall  cause  a  forfeiture  of  all  claim 
on  this  Co.  under  this  pol. 

12.  In  case  of  anv  loss  or  damage  to  the  property  insured,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  Co.  to 
replace  the  articles  lost  or  damaged  with  others  of  the  same  kind  and  quality,  or  to  take  the  goods  at 
their  appraised  value,  or  to  rebuild  or  repair  the  building  or  buildings,  within  a  reasonable  time,  giving 
notice  of  their  intention  so  to  do  within  thirty  days  after  having  received  the  preliminary  proofs  of 
loss  required  by  the  eleventh  article  of  these  conditions;  and  the  assured  shall,  if  required,  furnish 
plans  and  specifications  of  the  building  or  other  property  destroyed.  In  case  differences  shall  arise 
concerning  tlie  amount  of  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  the  matter  ^a11,  at  the  written  request  of  either 
party,  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  arbitrators,  indifferentlv  chosen,  whose  award  in  writing,  as 
to  the  amount  of  such  loss  and  damage,  shall  be  binding  on  the  parties ;  but  such  award  shall  not 
determine  any  nuestion  as  to  the  liabilHy  of  this  Co.  under  this  pol. 

The  cask  vaiue  of  property  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire  shall  in  no  case  exceed  •aahai  would  be 
the  cost  to  the  assured  at  the  time  of  the  fire  of  replacing  the  same  ;  and  in  case  of  the  depreciation 
of  such  property,  from  use  or  other-.vise,  a  suitable  deduct  ion  from  the  cash  cost  of  replacing  shall  be 
made,  to  ascertain  the  actual  cash  value. 

xj.   This  Co.  will  not  be  answerabU  for  any  loss  arising  from  the  use  of  fires  in  buildings  un- 
Provided  ivith  a  good  and  substantial  stone  or  brick  chimney,  or  in  consequence  of  neglect  or  of 
deviation  from  the  laws  or  regulations  of  police  made  to  prevent  eucidents  from  fire,  in  places  where 
laws  and  regulations  on  this  subject  exist. 

14.  It  is  furthermore  hereby  expressly  provided  that  no  suit  or  action  of  any  kind  against  said  Co., 
for  the  recovery  of  any  claim  upon,  under  or  bv  virtue  of  this  pol.^  shall  be  sustainable  in  any  court  of 
law  or  chancery  unless  such  suit  or  action  shall  be  commenced  within  the  term  of  twelve  months  next 
after  such  loss  or  damage  shall  occur;  and  in  case  any  such  suft  or  action  shall  be  commenced  against 
said  Co.  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  next  after  such  loss  or  damage  shall  have  occurred, 
the  lapse  of  time  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  as  conclusive  evidence  against  the  validity  of  the  claim 
thereby  so  attempted  to  be  enforced. 

■9*  Petroleum,  rock,  earth,  coal,  kerosene  or  carbon  oils  of  any  description,  whether  crude  or 
refined,  benzine,  benzole,  naphtha,  camphene,  spirit  gas,  burning  fluid,  turpentine,  phosgene,  or  any 
other  inflammable  liquid,  are  not  to  be  stored,  used,  kept,  or  allowed  on  the  above  premises, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  for  sale  or  otherwise,  unless  with  written  permission  indorsea  on  this 
pol.,  excepting  the  use  of  refined  coal,  kerosene,  or  other  carbon  oil  for  lights,  if  the  same  is  drawn 
andjhe  lamps  filled  by  daylight.    Otherwise  this  pol.  shall  be  null  and  void. 

B^y*  Gunpowder,  or  any  other  article  subject  to  legal  restrictions,  it  is  understood  and  agreed,  are 
subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  prohibitions,  limitations,  and  conditions  under  this  pol.  as  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  section  next  preceding  this. 

^SS*  Fences,  privies,  and  other  yard  fixtures,  also  store  furniture  and  fixtures,  must  be  separately 
and  specifically  insured,  otherwise  they  are  not  protected  by  this  pol. 

(3^  If  any  property  covered  by  this  ins.  be  damaged  by  lightning,  or  the  bursting  of  a  boiler,  or 
by  explosion  from  any  cause,  this  Co.  shall  not  be  liable  therefor  unless  fire  ensues,  ana  then  for  the 
loss  by  fire  only,  rvhick  shall  be  determined  by  the  value  of  the  damaged  Property  after  the  casualty 
by  explosion  or  lightning. 

^St'  Gas.— The  generating  or  evaporating  in  the  building  or  contiguous  thereto,  of  any  substance 
for  a  burning  gas,  or  the  uses  of  gasoline  for  lighting,  is  prohibited  under  this  pol.,  unless  permitted 
in  writing  hereon. 

^SS^  Carpenters'  or  Builders'  Risks. — When  buildings  insured  by  this  Co.  are  being  altered  or 
repaired,  or  when  mechanics  are  working  therein,  or  if  the  buildings  contain  property  insored  by  this 
Co.,  notice  thereof  must  be  given  to  the  Co.,  and  consent  thereto  indorsed  on  the  pol. 

Dry  goods  in  tvindi^ws  where  lights  are  used  are  not  cornered  by  tkis  Pol.^  unless  a  specific 


amount  is  stated  to  apply  thereto. 
IS  dc 


Plate- glass  doors  or  windows,  when  the  plates  are  of  the  dimensions  of  three  square  feet  or 

more,  are  subject  to  an  extra  prem.,  and  must  be  separately  and  specifically  insured,  otnerwise  they 
are  not  covered  by  this  pol. 

It  is  seen  that  many  of  these  conditions  are  very  stringent,  although  not  more  so  than 
the  nature  of  the  bus.  and  the  circumstances  ot  the  country  require.  We  have  put  in 
italics  those  conditions  which  appear  to  embody  points  of  practice  differing  from  the 
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British  Cos.  While  the  conditions  are  embo<lied  on  the  face  of  the  pol.,  it  is  still  made 
a  distinct  agreement  between  the  insured  and  the  co.  **that  this  pol.  is  made  and  accepted 
in  reference  to  the  foregoing  terms  and  conditions,  and  to  the  classes  of  hazards  and 
memoranda  printed  on  the  back,  which  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  part  of  this  contract." 
The  average  clause  is  a  usual  condition  in  all  U.  S.  fire  poL 

1874. — Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the  Legislature  of  Ontario,  Canada,  passed  the 
second  reading  of  an  Ins.  Bill,  containing  [inter  olid)  the  following  clause : 

2.  Any  condition  indorsed  upon  and  affecting  a  pol.  of  fire  ins.  hereafter  entered  into,  which  the 
Court  or  Judge  before  whom  a  question  relating  thereto  is  tried  holds  not  to  be  just  and  reasonable, 
shall  be  null  and  void. 

This  looks  like  amateur  legislation.  If  the  "Court  or  Judge"  be  not  practically 
familiar  with  fire  Ins.,  how  can  any  judgment  arrived  at  on  such  a  matter  be  expected  to 
be  correct?  At  a  later  date  a  modification  has  been  introduced.  It  is  proposed  to 
appoint  three  commissioners  to  determine  whether  the  conditions  of  fire  pol.  **  are  just" 
[Alteration  in  Premises.]  [Assignment  of  Ins.  Pol.]  [Civil  Commotion.] 
[Claims,  Adjustment  of.]  [Concealment.]  [Construction  of  Ins.  Con- 
tracts.] [Damages,  Measure  of.]  [Dangerous  Trades.]  [Days  of  Grace.] 
[Description  of  Property.]  [Evidence,]  [Fraud.]  [Insurable  Int.]  [Inva- 
sion.] [Loss,  Notice  of.]  [Loss,  Proof  of.]  [Material  Facts.]  [Misrepre- 
sentation.] [PREM.,  Payment  of.]  [Salvage.]  [Reinstatement.]  [Warfare.] 
[Warranty.] 
FIRE  Ins.,  Contract  of. — It  would  be  alike  interesting  and  instructive  to  take  up  the 
original  contract  of  F.  Ins.,  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  first  proposer,  and 
to  watch  its  gradual  progress  from  that  necessarily  crude  outline  until  it  has  become 
developed  into  a  form  of  almost  scientific  precision,  every  phrase  employed  having  a 
well-considered  and  usually  a  well -understood  meaning.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  this,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  ofHces  have  not  preserved  either  copies  of  their  ** proposals" 
{i,e.  early  prospectuses)  or  copies  of  their  pol.  as  in  use  during  the  various  periods  of 
their  history.  It  seems  remarkable  that  so  little  interest  should  be  taken  in  matters  of 
daily  concern ;  but  the  real  solution  is  that  few  men  regard  with  interest  an  occupation 
which  brings  upon  them  a  constant  routine  of  toil  and  responsibility.  Would  not  this 
very  interest,  the  absence  of  which  we  deplore,  bring  relief  to  the  mind  ?  We  need  not 
reason  upon  the  point.  It  is  the  past  with  which  we  have  to  do,  and  no  present  resolves 
can  repair  the  omissions  of  that  past !  The  records  have  not  been  kept.  Even  where 
they  had  been  attempted,  6  re  and  other  casualties  have  sided  to  defeat  human  forethought. 
It  is  for  us  to  repair  the  evil  as  best  we  may. 

The  processes  at  our  command  are  not  many — although  more  than  at  first  sight  may 
appear.  They  consist  of  (i)  such  documents  as  have  t^en  promulgated  by  the  offices 
themselves,  as  ** proposals"  (the  early  forms  of  prospectus),  agents  instruction-books, 
and  especially  advertisements  ;  (2)  such  documents  as  the  law  required  them  to  inroll,  as 
D.  of  Sett.,  and  alterations  thereof;  (3)  notices  of  the  asso.  in  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
and  other  contemporary  histor}' ;  (4)  works  of  authors  on  the  especial  subject  (5) ;  pro- 
ceedings in  the  law  courts  on  points  arising  out  of  these  very  contracts.  These  last,  as 
far  as  they  go,  are  of  the  very  greatest  value. 

In  Marine  Ins.  the  development  of  the  contract  is  more  easy  to  trace.  Most  of  the 
maritime  nations  had  codes  or  ordinances  upon  the  subject,  which  have  been  preserved. 
Besides,  the  principle  of  Average  had  become  estab.,  as  necessary  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  interests  of  the  several  parties  concerned  in  the  ship  and  cargo,  long  before  ins.  was 
contemplated.  Upon  this  estab.  principle  of  average  the  contract  of  marine  ins.  engrafted 
itself.  And  finally,  the  conditions  of  marine  ins.  are  practically  uniform.  What  is  usually 
known  as  **  Lloyds  Pol."  is  in  effect  the  only  pol.  in  force  in  the  U.  K.  Hence  a  deci- 
sion upon  any  point  in  the  pol.  has  at  once  operated  on  the  practice  of  all  concerned  in 
the  bus.     In  the  light  of  the  recorded  cases,  then,  the  contract  of  marine  ins.  may  be  read. 

In  regard  to  Ltfe  Ins.,  too,  the  materials  are  more  abundant.  The  contracts  are  less 
ephemeral  than  those  of  fire  ins.,  and  the  points  involved  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
a  far  greater  number  of  writers ;  so  that  means  at  command  are  in  every  way  more 
complete. 

The  means  by  which  we  hope  to  develope  the  contract  of  fire  ins.  will  be  found  ranged 
under  several  distinct  heads,  viz.  Fire  Ins.,  Classification  of  Risks;  Fire  Ins., 
Conditions  of;  Fire  Ins.,  History  of;  Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Adjustment  of; 
Fire  Ins.,  Pol.  of;  Fire  Ins.,  Practice  of;  Ins.  Asso.,  Legal  Constitution 
of.  Out  of  the  materials  brought  together  under  these  several  heads  the  contract  of  F. 
Ins.  is  to  be  eliminated,  as  far  as  elimination  be  possible,  under  the  circumstances  already 
referred  to. 

Speaking  in  a  legal  sense,  the  contract  of  F.  Ins.  is  a  Contract  of  Indemnity^  and 
therefore  resembles  that  of  marine  ins.,  while  it  differs  altogether  from  that  of  life  ins. 
'*  Fire  Ins.  (says  Mr.  Bunyon)  is  a  contract  wherein  one  party  undertakes  to  pay  or  make 
good  to  the  other  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  which  may  happen  during  a  particular  period 
to  specified  property,  not  exceeding  the  sum  named  as  the  limit  of  ins.,  or  of  eacn  item 
thereof,  in  consideration  of  an  immediate  fixed  payment." 
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Mr  Bunyon  further  remarks  in  his  Law  of  Fire  Ins, : 

In  the  consideration  of  our  present  subject  it  will  be  always  important  to  remember  that  F.  Ins.  is 
the  offspring  of  Marine  Ins.,  and  that  the  same  general  principles  govern  both  branches  of  the  law. 
llie  reported  decisions  are  far  less  numerous  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  and  elder  branch,  and 
except  so  far  as  any  particular  case  mav  be  determined  by  the  express  contract  of  the  parties,  or  any 
circumstances  necessarily  foreign  to  the  latter  system,  the  solution  of  any  question  that  may  arise 
upon  an  ins.  against  fire  will  generally  be  fonnii  by  a  careful  application  to  it  of  the  doctrines  of 
marine  ins.  To  master  these  should,  then,  be  the  first  object  of  the  student ;  and,  noting  the  points  of 
difference  in  the  two  contracts,  and  the  express  decisions  of  the  Courts  upon  our  subject,  he  will 
deduce  from  them  the  law  of  F.  Ins.  also.     (p.  4.) 

The  form  of  the  contract  is  that  of  a  pol.  of  ins.,  wherein  the  insurer,  in  consideration 
of  an  ann.  prem.  paid  by  the  insured,  gives  the  latter  the  indemnity  stated  ;  and  this  was 
about  all  tliat  the  early  contract  expressed.  But  ins.,  in  other  forms,  had  been  practised 
for  ages  before  the  contract  of  F.  Ins.  came  into  use :  and  hence  certain  principles  became 
associated  with  the  contract,  and  shed  their  light  upon  its  interpretation,  without  being 
in  words  embodied  therein.  These  were,  more  particularly :  i.  That  no  concealment 
must  be  practised  by  the  insured  towards  the  insurer  in  respect  of  the  description  of  the 
proi>erty  msured,  and  of  the  hazards  to  which  it  was  exposed.  2.  That,  being  a  con- 
tract of  indemnity,  proof  must  in  all  cases  of  claims  l)e  rendered  of  actual  loss  or  damage 
to  the  amount  claimed.  An  exception  indeed  arose  in  this  last  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  vicious  system  of  **  valued  pol."  ever  became  applied  to  F.  Ins. 

In  view  of  avoiding  misunderstanding  and  consequent  disputes,  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  it  was  desirable  to  define  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  and  to  affect  the  holder  of 
the  pol.  with  notice  thereof.  This  was  accomplished,  not  by  embodying  them  in  the 
contract  itself^  but  by  adding  them  to  the  prosp. — then  called  the  "proposals" — of  the 
Co.,  a  copy  of  which  formed  the  wrapper  or  envelope  for  every  pol.  issued  ;  while  the 
pol.  itself  stated  that  it  was  issued  subject  to  the  proposals  of  the  Co.,  usually  naming  the 
specific  data  of  the  proposals  to  which  it  referred. 

Practical  experience  could  alone  determine  the  conditions  of  detail :  they  therefore 
developed  with  the  growth  of  the  bus.  The  questions  which  from  time  to  time  came 
before  the  Law  Courts,  tended  to  the  elucidation  and  permanent  interpretation  of  these 
conditions.  Many  of  these  conditions,  indeed  most  of  them,  now  have  a  long  string  of 
legal  decisions  at  their  back.  Some  of  these  we  have  already  reviewed  in  detail,  as — 
Alteration  in  Premises  ;  Assignment  of  Ins.  Pol.  ;  Civil  Commotion  ;  Con- 
cealment ;  Dangerous  Trades;  Days  of  Grace;  Description  of  Property; 
ExcEiTiONAL  Risks  ;  while  we  shall  hereafter  have  to  speak  of  others,  as— Insurable 
Interest;  Misrepresentation;  Prem.,  Payment  of;  Reinstatement;  War- 
ranty. But  the  crowning  protection  to  the  contract  is  the  enforcement  of  the  principle 
that  fraud  defeats  and  violates  all  claim.  But  for  this  circumstance  it  would  long  since 
have  become  impossible  to  conduct  the  bus.  upon  the  small  basis  of  prem.  which  has 
usually  prevailed  in  this  country. 

The  koyai  Exchange  Ins.  Corp.  settled  and  pub.  its  scheme  for  F.  Ins.  during  the  year 
1722.  In  this,  great  progress  was  made  towards  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  bus.,  and  at 
the  same  time  defining  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  F.  Ins.  Its  "proposals"  will  be 
given  entire  in  our  art.  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  under  this  date. 

In  order  to  an  understanding  of  the  full  import  of  the  early  decisions  by  our  Courts 
under  the  contract  of  F.  Ins. ,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  while  we  usually 
S])eak  of  any  given  property  as  being  insured,  in  point  of  fact  what  is  insured  is  the 
interest  of  some  particular  person,  viz.  the  insured,  in  such  property.  This  was  forcibly 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Chancellor  Ilardwicke  in  the  early  case  (1743)  of  Th€  Saddlers'*  Co, 
V.  Badcock  and  others  (trustees  of  the  Iland-in-Hand) :  **To  whom,  or  for  what  loss  are 
they  to  make  satisfaction  ?  Why,  to  the  person  insured,  and  for  the  loss  he  may  have  sus- 
tained ;  for  it  cannot  properly  be  called  insuring  the  things  for  there  is  no  possibility  of 
doing  it ;  and  therefore  must  mean  insuring  the  person  from  damage." 

Whether  the  contract  of  Fire  Ins.  was  ever  made  verbally  in  this  country,  as  the 
contract  of  Marine  Ins,  undoubtedly  was,  until  the  Policies  of  Ins.  Court  was  estab.  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1574)  [Chambers  of  Ins.],  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the 
contracts  between  the  parties — and  as  they  were  in  France — does  not  appear.  At  first 
sight  it  might  appear  that  they  were,  and  that  the  Act  of  which  we  next  have  to  speak 
was  passed  to  remedy  such  infirmity.  But  on  the  other  hand,  after  the  necessity  for 
registration  which  had  been  shown  in  regard  to  Marine  Ins.  contracts,  it  is  hardly  likelv 
that  a  century  later  verbal  contracts  would  have  been  resorted  to  for  another  branch 
of  bus.  What  does  appear  as  probable  is,  that  contracts  of  ins.  had  been  entered  into  in 
various  forms  of  writing,  and  that  the  necessities  of  the  Exchequer  caused  these  all  to  be 
brought  together  under  one  designation  of/*?/,  of  ins. 

The  Act  referred  to  is  the  loth  Anne,  c.  26  (1711),  the  68th  sec.  of  which  provides : 

All  deeds,  instruments  and  writings  for  the  payment  of  anv  sum  of  money  upon  the  Ion  of  any  ship 
or  goods,  or  upon  the  lass  by  fire ^  or  for  any  other  purpose  for  which  any  writing,  commonly  called  a 
pol.  of  assu.  or  ins.,  is  or  h.itn  been  usually  made,  snaU  be  construed,  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  pol. 
of  assu.  within  this  Act,  and  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  last  mentioned  [vis.  ax.  ^d.  for  every  pol. 
over  and  above  all  duties  previously  chargeable  upon  the  same^ 

Contracts  of  Fire  Ins.  are  not  unfrequently  negociated  verbally  ;  but  the  contract  when 
prepared  is  usually  held  to  embody  the  agreement  actually  arriv^  at.     In  certain  cases 
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parol  evidence  may  be  called,  in  view  of  interpreting  the  contract.    [Construction  of 
Ins.  Contracts.]    [Parol  Evidence.] 

It  was  held  in  the  New  York  courts  in  1863,  in  the  case  Baptist  Church  v.  Brooklyn 
Fire  Ins.  Co.,  that  to  constitute  a  valid  contract  of  ins.  the  minds  of  the  parties  must 
meet  as  to  the  premises  and  the  risk  ;  as  to  the  amount  insured  ;  as  to  the  time  the  risk 
shall  continue  ;  and  as  to  the  prem. 

The  form  of  the  contract,  i,e.  the  pol.,  in  its  legal  aspect,  is  that  of  a  "deed-poll," 
instead  of  an  "indenture,"  the  usual  form  of  a  contract  made  between  two  or  more 
parties.  A  deed-poll  is  executed  by  one  of  the  parties  only ;  but  it  becomes  binding  on  the 
other  party  by  reason  of  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  payment  of  the  prem.  or  other  considera- 
tion under  it.  Hence  the  pol.,  after  its  unconditional  acceptance  by  the  insured,  becomes 
binding  on  both  parties ;  provided  only  entire  good  faith  has  been  observed  in  the  negocia- 
tion  of  the  contract,  and  that  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  provisions  no  fraud  be  attempted. 

There  are  many  other  points  of  practice  arising  out  of  the  consideration  of  the  contract 
of  Fire  Ins.,  as  when  the  contract  becomes  completed,  when  it  terminates,  and  under 
what  circumstance,  apart  from  the  acts  or  control  of  the  parties,  its  conditions  may  be 
varied.  These  will  be  found  discussed  under  the  heads  of  Commencement  of  Ins. 
Risks  ;  Completion  of  the  Contract  ;  Delivery  of  the  Pol.  ;  Prem.,  Payment 
OF ;  Termination  of  Risk  ;  Warfare,  its  Influence  upon  Ins.  Contracts  ;  etc. 

In  France  the  contract  of  ins.  is  held  to  be  one  of  reciprocal  obligations.  The  insurer 
guarantees  indemnity  to  the  insured,  and  the  insured  in  turn  binds  himself  to  pay  to  the 
insurer  the  prem.  agreed  upon,  mostly  for  a  term  0/ years.  Hence,  fn  order  to  conform  to 
this  principle,  the  Code  de  Commerce  requires  all  pol.  to  be  signed  by  both  parties  ;  and 
until  so  signed  they  are  not  valid. 

In  Germany  the  reciprocity  of  the  contract  is  recognized  and  assented  to  by  a  special 
stipulation  as  follows:  "The  acceptance  of  the  pol.  and  the  renewal  receipts  by  the 
insured  shall  constitute  his  assent  to  the  prem.,  and  to  the  duration  of  the  ins." 

In  the  city  of  Hamburg  a  form  of  F.  pol.  is  in  use  which  embodies  what  is  known  as 
the  "  three-fourths  plan."  The  poL  provides  "  that  in  case  of  loss  by  fire  happening  in 
the  premises  occupied  by  or  within  the  control  of  the  assured,  this  Co.  will  only  be  liable 
and  bound  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the  amount  of  loss  so  ascertained  and  proved."  Of 
this  we  shall  speak  more  in  detail  under  Hamburg,  sub-heading  Fire  Ins.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  involved  in  every  person  insured  bearing 
a  portion  of  his  own  risk  in  the  case  of  fire. 

In  the  U.S.  the  contract  of  F.  Ins.,  originally  based  on  our  own,  has  been  interpreted 
very  strictly.  It  is  held  by  the  Courts  there  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  bond  of  indemnity^  or 
a  guaranty  against  loss  not  wilful,  from  a  specific  peril,  to  a  given  amount,  upon  certain 
subjects,  and  for  a  specified  period  of  time ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  underwriters  will 
pay  for  as  much  of  the  property  covered  by  the  contract  as  may  be  lost  or  damaged  by  the 
peril  insured  against ;  the  consideration  therefor  being  the  prem.  paid  by  the  insured. 
In  the  greater  proportion  of  the  States  there  is  no  law  requifing  the  contract  of  ins.  to  be 
in  writing ;  but  the  invariable  custom  is  that  it  shall  be  so.  In  the  States  of  Louisiana, 
Geoi^a,  and  Ohio,  the  law  requires  the  contract  to  be  in  writing.  —  Vide  Griswold. 

It  may  be  useful  to  stale  that  the  contract  of  F.  Ins.  need  not  necessarily  take  the 
form  of  a  pol.  For  instance,  where  one  person  has,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  otherwise, 
possession  of  the  goods  of  another,  under  a  guarantee  that  lie  will  hold  them  indemnified 
against  fire,  and  they  become  destroyed  by  fire,  the  owner  may  recover  in  an  action  of 
damages  :  the  measure  of  the  damages  being  the  value  of  the  goods  destroyed — Ex  parte 
Bateman,  1856.  [Contract  of  Ins.]  [Fire  Ins.  Policies.]  [Re-insurance.] 
FIRE  Ins.,  Days  of  Grace  in. — The  period  allowed  for  the  renewal  of  fire  ins.  pol.  in 
Gt.  Brit,  is  14  days.  This  is  the  custom,  but  special  contracts  override  custom,  and 
have  therefore  to  be  regarded  where  they  exist.  The  whole  question  has  been  considered 
under  Days  of  Grace,  sub-heading  Fire.  It  may  be  useful  to  add  that  in  what  are 
known  as  Mercantile  Ins.  there  are  no  days  of  grace  ;  and  that  in  the  U.S.  dajrs  of  grace 
are  only  recognized  where  there  is  a  clear  intention  to  renew  the  poL 
FIRE  Ins.  Dividends.— Under  Fire  Ins.,  Finance  of,  this  subject  will  be  considered  in 

several  aspects. 
FIRE  Ins.,  (Per-centage)  Duty  on. — ^The  per-centage  duty  on  Fire  Ins.— that  is,  upon 
sums  insured,  annually  or  otherwise,  under  F.  pol. — was  quite  a  distinct  thing  from  the 
stamps  on  F.  Ins.  pol.  Stamps  upon  pol.  of  ins.  were  first  imposed  in  the  reign  of 
William  &  Mary,  1094,  and  were  incroised  or  decreased  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  National  Exchequer,  or  according  to  the  caprice  of  various  finance  ministers.  [Fire 
Ins.  Pol.,  Stamp  Duty  on.]  Onerous  as  appeared  these  stamps  on  pol.,  they  weremild 
compared  with  the  per-centage  duty,  first  imposed  by  the  ministry  of  Lord  North,  in  1782. 
We  are  not  going  to  discuss  the  policv  or  the  impolicy  of  this  impost  here ;  that  has  been 
sufficiently  discussed  already.  Happily  the  tax  is  a  thing  entirely  of  the  past ;  and  in  this 
light  we  are  going  to  regard  it — purely  historically.  The  only  redeeming  feature  in 
regard  to  the  tax  in  our  view  is,  that  it  was  the  means  of  drawing  together  a  mass 
of  statistical  information,  which  may  be  made  the  means  of  throwing  much  light  upon 
the  history  of  F.  Ins. ;  and  to  this  end  we  shall  arrange  the  data  which  follow. 
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Chronological  T.  of  Enactments  relating  to  the  Imposition^  Collection^  Variations  in,  and 
Final  Reduction  and  Abolishment  of,  the  Per-centage  Duty  on  F,  Ins, 

1782. — By  22  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  an  anptual  duty  of  \s.  dd,  p.  £,\OQ  insured  was  imposed, 

to  take  effect  from  24  June,  on  all  ins.  effected  in  Gt.  Brit.,  except  on  public  hospitals. 

1786. — By  26  Geo.  III.  c.  82  (sec.  9),  vl\  foreign  property — situate  in  countries  at  peace 

with  Gt  Brit.,  but  ins.  in  Gt.  Brit. — was  exempted  hom  duty,  after  5  July. 
1794. — By  34  Geo.  III.  c.  3  (Irish  Statutes),  a  duty  of  is.  p.  ^IOO  insured  was  imposed 

upon  fire  ins.  effected  in  Ireland. 
'797'— I^y  37  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  6d.  add.  duty  p.  £100  insured  from  5  July,  making  2s. 
[A  reduced  scale  of  stamp  duties  on  fire  pol.  was  at  the  same  time  enacted.] 

1804. — By  44  Geo.  111.  c.  98,  all  former  duties  were  repealed,  as  from  10  October,  and  a 
new  duty  of  2s.  6d.  p.  £lOQ  insured  was  imposed.     This  Act  extended  to  Ireland. 

1810. — By  50  Geo.  III.  c  35  (sec.  I  to  10  inclusive),  all  duties  on  Coloptial  Fire  Ins, 
under  former  Acts,  were  abolished,  as  from  24  May ;  and  instead,  stamp  duties  of 
2j.  dd.  p.  ;^ioo  ins.  and  \s.  on  the  pol.  were  imposed,  as  from  same  date. 

181 5. — By  55  Geo.  HI.  c.  loi  (sec.  14  to  27  inclusive),  regulations  were  made  for  col- 
lection of  duty  in  Ireland. 

1815. — By  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184  (sec  32  to  36  inclusive),  the  former  duty  was  repealed, 
and  a  new  duty  of  31'.  p.  £\oq  was  imposed,  to  take  effect  from  28  September. 

By  same  Act,  the  duty  on  Colonial  Ins.  was  increased  to  5/.  p.  £,\OQ.  Hospitals,  and 
property  in  any  foreign  kingdom  or  state  at  amity  with  His  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
sitccessors,  exempt. 

Allowance  made  for  collection  of  duty,  \'iz. :  to  offices  in  London  and  Westminster  4  p.c. 
on  per-centage  duty  collected  at  head  office,  and  5  p.c.  on  that  collected  by  provin- 
cial agents  ;  to  country  offices  5  p.c. 

1816. — By  56  Geo.  III.  c.  56,  the  pcr-ccntage  duty  on  ins.  in  Ireland  yrzs  fixed  at  2s,  (ki, 
p.  £100  insured. 

1828. — By  9  Geo.  IV.  c  13,  insurances  with  "average  clause"  were  permitted  ;  but  de- 
tached buildings  and  their  contents  were  to  be  insured  separately,  as  from  5  July. 

1833. —  By  3  &  4  \Vm.  IV.  c.  23  (sec.  6),  AgrinUtural  Insurances  were  exempted  from 
all  duties,  as  from  24  June. 

1838. — By  I  &  2  Vict.  c.  56  (sec.  96),  ins.  on  Workhouses  effected  in  pursuance  of  order  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  in  Ireland  exempted  from  duty. 

1842. — By  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  79  (sec.  20),  it  is  provided  that  the  licences  to  ins.  offices  and 
agents  for  collection  of  duty  in  Gt.  Brit,  need  not  be  ann.  renewable  as  theretofore, 
but  should  continue  in  force  so  long  as  the  office  or  person  continued  to  act,  and 
should  make  no  default  in  payment  of  duty. 

1850. — By  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  97  (sec.  19),  similar  provisions  are  extended  to  Ireland. 

1856. —  By  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  22,  duties  were  charged  upon  ins,  of  English  property  made 
in  Foreign  Ins,  Offices  as  if  made  at  home.  Re- insurances  exempted  from  duty,  the 
duty  having  been  paid  on  original  ins. 

i86a — By  23  &  24  Vict,  cm  (Stamp  Act),  workmen's  tools  up  to  a  value  not  exceeding 
;^20  are  exempted  from  duty;  but  there  must  be  a  separate  poL  or  distinct  sum 
named. 

1864. — By  27  &  28  Vict  c  18  (sec  9  and  10),  the  duty  on  ins.  on  stock-in-trade  was 
reduced  to  is.  6d.  from  25th  June,  such  property  to  be  distinguished  in  policy. 

1865. — By  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  30,  the  per-centage  duty  on  all  fire  ins.  from  and  aiter  25th 
June  was  reduced  to  is,  6d,     [Stamp  on  pol.  reduced  to  i^.] 

1869. — By  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  14  (sec  12  and  13  and  Schedule  C),  the  per-centage  duty  on 
fire  ins.  was  entirely  abolished,  as  from  the  25th  June     This  Act  also  repealed  sudi  of 
the  preceding  Acts  as  then  remained  unrepealed. 
The  special  circumstances  which  led  to  the  passing  of  many  of  the  preceding  measures 

will  be  found  set  out  under  title  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  in  some  detaiL     Some  of  the 

measures  are  also  referred  to  in  this  present  art. 

1805. — The  first  detailed  return  of  the  duty  collected  by  the  individual  fire  offices, 

Lond.  and  Provincial,  which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  after  a  long-continued  research, 

is  that  for  1805,  or  in  other  words  for  the  financial  year  ending  5  Jan.  1806.     This  return 

— obtained  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden — is  full  of  interest.    It  not  onW  shows  the  amount  of 

duty  collected  by  each  office  [the  rate  was  then  2s.  6d.  per  ^loo  insured],  and  the 

relative  bus.  positions  of  the  several  offices,  but  it  furnishes  an  entire  list  of  the  fire 

offices  then  existing :  a  matter  of  no  small  interest : 

London  Offices. 


£      J.  d. 

1.  Sun     ...« 92,845     3  II 

2.  Phcenix  59, 162    3  10 

3.  Royal  Exchange  44.095  ^3  3 

4.  Imperial     ^3*'^'     5  ^' 

5.  British    18,744    2  6 

6.  Globe     -..  17,248  10  2 

7.  Westminster 12,277  >3  3 


£       J.  d. 

8.  Hand-in-Hand    12,120  11  3 

9.  London  Assurance 6,210    3  5 

la  Union  »«.    4,783    3  i 

II.  Albion  (part  of  year) is^S    4  7 

Total ;^294,I96  15  2 
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Country  Offices — exclusive 

£>     J.  d. 

1.  Kent    4752    8    2 

2.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne   3759    5  9 

3.  Bristol  Town 3320  18  4 

4.  Norwich  (from  Christmas 

1804  to  Mich.  1805)    3063  13    3 

5.  Salamander,  or  Wiltshire  2829    3  10 

6.  Liverpool 2790    3  4 

7.  Bath,  Old    1599    9    5 

8.  Worcester   1426  13     I 

9.  Norwich     Union      (from 

Christ.  1 804  to  Mid.  1805)  1346  11     5 


of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

£  J.     d, 

10.  Hants,  Sussex,  and  Dorset 

(Winchester)  131 2  18    2} 

11.  Bristol  Crown  1 257  19  10 

12.  Bath  Sun  1 137  I     o 

13.  Essex  Equitable   1036  9    4 

14.  Birmingham  (half  a  year 

to  Christmas  1805)    .....    924  18  ii 

15.  Finchingfield  So.  (Essex)      52  o    6 

16.  Wooler  (Northumberld.)      42  16    o 


Total. ;f30,652  10    4^ 


Friendly  (Edinburgh) „    2948 

Glasgow    1955 

Dundee - 1 52 1 


Scotch  Offices. 

s.  d.       Aberdeen 


£  s, 
970  14 


d. 

4 


3 
6 


Caledonian  (one  quarter)    661  12     7 


o 
12 

3    3   !  Total £^s^    2    7 

Ireland. — The  return  for  Ireland    was   for  the  year  1801  —  that  is,    the  year  ending 
5  Jan.  1802 — and  was  simply  in  this  form,  without  any  details  : 

In  Dublin  £^^91    8    8 

In  the  Country ^  218    5    4 


Total    £aAOS  '4    o 

Thus  there  were  11  fire  offices  transacting  bus.  in  Lond.,  16  in  the  country  (English), 
5  in  Scotland,   and  probably  but  2  in  Ireland.     The  amount  of  property  insured  is  in- 
dicated by  these  returns  to  have  been  about  ;^270,ooo,ooo  in  the  U.K.;  of  which  about 
j^io,cxx>,ooo  was  ins.  in  Ireland. 
1810. — The  following  amounts  of  duty  were  collected  by  the  Lond.  F.  offices  this  year  : 


£        ^.    ^. 

1.  Sun  „ 93,876  16  10 

2.  PhcEnix    57»7o5    4  ^o 

3.  Royal  Exchange 45,o67  12  10 

4.  Imperial 35»346  14    6 

5.  Globe   27,353  10    6 

6.  British 16,695    5     5 

7.  Hope 15,878  17    8 

8.  Albion „ 15,683    8    4 

9.  County 13*664  15    4 


£  J.  d, 

10.  Westminster 12,054  13  10 

11.  Hand-in-Hand  ii»505  12  9 

12.  Eagle ..- 11,355  12  $ 

13-  Atlas 9,815  9  6 

14.  J-'/onQon  ...•u.M..>M.  •••»••.      9,3  7 

15.  Union 5,847  18 


4 
8 


Total ■/C38i,i64    o    9 


Rate  of  duty  2j.  6d.  per  £100  insured.  Amount  of  property  insured  as  calculated 
from  this  duty  ;i^304,929,65O. 

1816. — Under  the  authority  of  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  passed  this  year,  a  commission  or 
allowance  to  the  fire  offices  for  collecting  the  duty  was  made  upon  the  following  scale : 
4  p.c.  on  duty  on  iovfii  bus.  ;  5  p.c.  upon  country  bus.  This  distinction  in  the  rate 
of  allowance  on  the  two  branches  of  bus.  appears  to  have  led  to  the  classification  of  the 
English  offices  under  the  2  heads  of  Town  and  Country.  The  offices  allowed  to  their 
country  agents  this  commission,  which  operated  as  a  stimuhis  to  obtain  new  ins.  On  the 
town  ins.  the  cos.  had  the  benefit  of  the  commission  ;  as  they  also  had  the  use  for 
something  like  a  half  year  of  the  amount  of  duty  in  hand.  It  was  thought  at  a  later 
period  that  these  circumstances  kept  some  of  the  larger  offices  from  favouring  Uie 
remission  of  the  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collection  of  the  duty  rendered  the 
accounts  of  the  F.  offices  more  cumbrous,  and  occasionally,  at  least,  subjected  tliem  to 
annoyance. — See  County  Fire  Office. 

1824. — The  following  is  a  return  of  the  duty  collected  by  the  English  offices  this 
year : 

London  Fire  Offices. 


Albion 14,428 

Alliance ~ 9,403 

Atlas -.- 17,385 

Beacon  - «».  4,746 

British   ~ 1 7, 606 

British  Commercial 2,985 

County  ~ 43»444 

Eagle — 14. 7 1 1 

Globe « 26,462 

Guardian    24, 758 

Hand-in- Hand  ...» »....»......«.....»..»•  149I59 


•••«••••••••••■•»•••••••••••«••••••••••■« 


£ 

I3»936 

32,122 

8,112 

1,067 

62,461 


Hope 

London  Assurance 

Palladium „ «.. 

Royal  Exchange  47,962 

Sun 109,653 

Union 16,034 

Westminster .™ '4,775 

Total  London  Offices 1^496,209 
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Bath  (01(1) 

Bath  Sun  

Berks,  Gloucester  and  Provincial 

Birmingham « ^ 

Bristol    ...- ^ ^ 

Bristol  Crown 

Bristol  Union    - 

Essex  Economic   ^ ~ 

Essex  and  Suffolk 

Fincliingfield - 

Hertford,  Cambridge  and  County 

Hants,  Sussex  and  Dorset  

Kent 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire   


Country 

£ 
1,679 

1,553 

379 

5,161 

3,333 

1. 791 
2,308 

822 

6,835 

69 
2,292 

2,520 

7.972 
1,396 


Offices, 

Manchester   

Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Norwich  Equitable  .... 
Norwich  Union    

Salamander  „» 

Salop 

Sheffield 

Suffolk  (East)   ..... 

Suffolk  (West) 

West  of  England 
Yorkshire  


!»••••••■■••••«•■•••«*•••• 


■•••••••«•••■••■••■• 


••••«*••••••«•«••« 


■•••••■••••»•■••*••••■«••••••••***** 


••«•••■••••••■• 


£ 

5,73a 

4,58" 

3.073 

64.95 " 

4,108 

2,415 
1,699 
5.912 

5,»34 
19,017 

322 


Total  Country  Offices ;f  156,401 


1881. — The  first  of  the  series  of  annual  returns,  printed  by  order  of  Pari.,  of  the 
lire  ins.  duties  collected  by  the  individual  offices,  Lond.  and  country,  was  pub.  this  year. 
Here  is  the  list  arranged  in  regard  to  amount  of  duty  paid  : 


London  Offices. 


£  s. 

1.  Sun     — 124,030  I 

2.  Phcenix  « 69,390  16 

3.  Protector    59,789  9 

4.  Royal  Exchange   54.586  i 

5>  County 4^, 5 '9  '9 

6.  Guardian    31,085  19 

7.  Imperial «  28,230  I 

o.  Globe 26,597  I 

Q.  ^\iias  ........ ...MM..........m...u...  20,703  o 


d. 
10 

3 

5 
6 

I 

I 

2 

7 
II 


••«•••  •••••' 


10.  Alliance..... 

11.  Union .„ 

12.  British.... 

13.  Westminster  ... 

14.  Hand-in-Hand 

15.  Lond.  Assu.  ... 


»••■•■•••••••«••• 


•»•••••••••••••• 


£      s.  d. 

20,715  15  I 

15,833  13  o 

15.572  13  9 

15,116  10  I 

11,564  8  II 

8.583  17  2 


Total  Town jf55i.i99    8  10 


•«■••••••• 


1.  Norwich  Union 

2.  West  of  England 

3.  Manchester 

4.  Kent     ««. 

5.  Suffolk  Amicable 

6.  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  .».. 

7.  Birmingham .«.. 

8.  Essex  and  Suffolk  

9.  Salamander 

10.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne .... 

1 1.  Yorkshire « 

12.  Bristol  ~ «. 

13.  Hertford,     Cambridge, 

and    County     (three 


£ 

68,3j6 
25,683 

17.350 
10,662 

13,239 
7,82^ 
7,016 
6,490 

5.307 
5,229 

4.734 
3,977 


Country  Offices, 
s.    d. 


18 

H 

3 
10 

3 

17 
o 

7 
I 

8 

18 

>3 


2 

5 
5 

4 

2 

9 

7 

4 

7 
6 

7 
7 


I 


3.383  16    I 


14.  Essex  Economic 3,16 

15*  Norwich  Equitable ....  2,83 

16.  H ants, Sussex,  &  Dorset  2,833 

17.  Salop    2,811 

18.  Bristol  Union .... 2,581 

19.  Sheffield 2,065 

2a  Bristol  Crown ~..  1,866 

21.  Bath  Sun 1,542 

22.  New  Norwich  Equitable  i>330 

23.  Shields,  North  and  S.  719 

24.  Berks,  Gloucester,   and 

Prov.  (one  quarter) 440 

25.  Reading  156 


X.  d, 
16  I 
10  II 

9  7 
I  9 
4  10 

9  o 

8  4 
8    o 

O   II 

7    7 

7  6 
7    I 


Total  Country ;f  201, 605    9     i 


Tlie  rate  of  duty  was  3J.  p.  ;^ioo  insured  (since  1 81 5);  amount  of  property  insured 
about  500  millions.  It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  Lond.  offices  the  following  were 
new  since  the  return  of  1805,  viz.  Alliance^  County ^  Guardian,  and  Protector,  while  some 
others  had  died  out,  or  discontinued  F.  bus. ;  and  among  the  country  offices  the  greater 
portion  were  new — 16  out  of  25.     Total  London  offices,  15 ;  country  offices,  25. 

No  duty  returns  were  pub.  for  Ireland  until  1835,  or  for  Scotland  until  1836.  Under 
these  respective  dates  we  shall  notice  them.  We  also  propose  to  give  the  returns  decen- 
nially, in  view  not  only  of  tracing  the  progress  of  the  duty,  but  more  particularly  the 
relative  growth,  as  thus  measured,  of  the  several  ins.  cos.  The  actual  growth  of  the 
offices  cannot  be  measured  in  this  manner,  because  on  ins.  effected  in  their  foreign 
branches  no  duty  was  payable. 

1888.— We  have  seen  by  the  T.  at  the  commencement  of  this  art.  that  Agriciiltnial 
Ins.  became  exempted  from  duty  this  year.  For  some  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  this,  see  art.  P'arming  Stock  Ins.;  also  Fire  Ins.,  History  of,  under 
this  date.  This  step  provoked  dissatbfaction  among  the  mercantile  interests,  which 
from  time  to  time  expressed  itself,  but  in  no  very  decided  form,  fur  another  quarter 
of  a  century. 
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1885. — The  first  detailed  account  of  the  duties  collected  by  the  fire  offices  transact- 
ing bus.  in  Ireland  was  pub.  this  year.     We  deduce  the  following  results  from  it : 


Irish  Offices: 

1.  National  ..« 

2.  Patriotic  

3.  British  and  Irish 

4.  Hibernian   


English  and  Scotch  Offices : 

1.  Royal  Exchange     

2.  Atlas    

3.  Sun  „ 

4.  Globe  

5.  West  of  England    

6.  Caledonian      

7.  Alliance  


£     J.  d. 

4336  18  8 
2289  13  3 
1645  13  10 
1257  o  4 

9529  6  I 

4721  15  4l 

4000  3  5* 

2391  7  81 

2186  8  8f 

2092  4  7j 

1709  7  10 

1617  5  64 


••«•••»•••  ••■  •••••••••••••■• 


•••••••■•••  •••• 


8.  Phoenix 

9.  Protector 

10.  Union  .^ 

11.  Scottish  Union 

12.  County. 

13.  Imperial — 

14.  Manchester ~ 

15.  Norwich  Union 

16.  West  of  Scotland  

17.  York  &  North  of  Eng. 

18.  I^ndon  Assurance 

19.  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 

2a  North  British 


1304  19  9 

1207  18  II 

771  II  4 

718  19  6 

703    4  " 

587    9  3* 

Sii  10  5 

390    I  10 

379  19    '4 
343    5     I 

211  2  ^\ 

50  16  6 

14    5  8 


Total  .'. £l^A7A    4    3t 


We  shall  give  the  returns  for  Ireland  decennially,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
1886. — The  first  return  of  duty  paid  by  the  Scotch  fire  offices  was  pub.  for  the  year 
1836,  and  gave  the  following  results  : 


/. 

d. 

12 

9 

19 

II 

19 

8 

I 

8 

0 

0 

9 

3 

6 

2 

8.  Forfarshire  &  Perthshire  1,966  19 

9.  Aberdeen  Assu i»902     3 

la  County  &  City  of  Perth  740  11 

II.  North  of  Scotland «  546    9 


4 

7i 

4 
II 


£ 

1.  Scottish  Union 19,508  12 

2.  North  British  6,593 

3.  Hercules  „  5*627 

4.  Ins.  Co.  of  Scotland  Si  576 

5.  Caledonian  5»i82 

6.  West  of  Scotland 4*054 

7.  Friendly   „ 3,777 

We  shall  give  the  returns  for  the  Scotch  offices  decennially,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison. 

1841. — The  duty  returns  for  1 841  for  the  English  offices,  town  and  country,  show  the 
following  results.    We  arrange  the  offices  in  the  order  of  amount  of  duty  paid  : 


Total £  55,476  13    7i 


London  Offices, 


£ 

1.  Sun «.. 163,832 

2.  Phoenix  132,029 

3.  Royal  Exchange   71,121 

4.  County   » 46,160 

5.  Imperial  ...„ 33.398 

6.  Globe — 33.395 

7.  Guardian    33»324 

8.  Alliance „ ., 26,751 

9.  Atlas  26,023 

10.  Westminster  20,280 

1 1 .  Union 1 9*  825 


J. 

d. 

I 

5 

17 

I 

12 

8 

II 

I 

12 

6 

II 

0 

I 

5 

14 

0 

14 

0 

18 

II 

5 

9 

I •«•■••••••••••• •■•••••••«««**l»*«»» 


12.  British. 

13.  London  Assu ~ 

14.  Hand-in-Hand 

15.  Protestant  Dissenters 

16.  Licensed  Victuallers 

17.  Farmers - 

18.  English  and  Scottish.... 

19.  Church  of  England  

20.  Benevolent. 


p •••■•■•■•••••••••»•••«••• 


£ 
18,276 

14,595 
11,063 

6,630 
6,384 

4,975 
1,127 

1,088 

II 


o    3 


16 

7 
19 
9 
3 
9 
5 
13 


7 
o 

9 
5 

9 

4 
I 

3 


Total  Town  ;C670,295    4  II 


1.  Norwich' Union 

2.  West  of  England  

3.  Manchester 

4.  Yorkshire  ^ 

5.  Leeds  and  Yorkshire..... 

6.  Kent 

7.  Suffi)lk(  East  and  West) 

8.  York  and  London 

9.  Birmingham  ..... 

10.  Liverpool   

11.  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

12.  p]lssex  and  Suffi^lk 

13.  Birmingham  District.... 


£ 

67,938 

35,384 

26,753 
12,929 

12,289 

11,752 
11,510 

10,671 

9,245 
7,271 
6,126 

5,835 
4,400 


Country  Offices, 

s.  d, 

II  8 

13  3 

9  3 

14  8 

6  8 

11  I 

12  6 
II  4 

4  5 

10  I 

14  7 


10  II 
5    4 


■••••••••••■■••a 


14.  Salop — 

15.  Elssex  Economic. 

16.  Bristol  Union.. 

17.  Sheffield 

18.  Nottingham  &  Derby- 
shire  

19.  Hants,  Sussex  &  Dorset 

20.  Norwich  Equitable  ...» 

21.  Leicestershire » 

22.  Shropshire  &  N.  Wales 

23.  Reading ~ 


£ 
3,296 
3,180 

3,151 
2,783 

2,665 

2,337 
1,824 

1,652 

1,649 

169 


J.  d* 

6  o 

14  5 

'3  3 

18  II 


14 

14 

5 

14 
10 

5 


2 

3 
I 


Total  Country  .....  ;f  238,821  12     i 


Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  decenniad,  alike  with  the  town  and  the  country 
offices. 
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1845. — Return  of  duties  collected  by  F.  oflices  carrying  on  business  in  Ireland^  for 
purpose  of  comparison  with  return  for  1835  : 

Irish  Offices:  £      ,.   d. 

1.  National    6093  15    7 

2.  Patriotic 4242    9    8 


10,336    5 
English  and  Scotch  Offices: 

1.  Sun 7974    7 

2.  Royal  Exchange 5924  7 

3.  West  of  England -  5 102  10 

4.  Atlas ^ ~.  4566    5 

5.  Alliance-^ 3457  16 

6.  Globe  ...^ «...-„ ^ 2478  5 

7.  ImperiaL » - 21 87  10 

8.  Scottish  Union «  1627  7    9 

9>  County  » ^ 1426  18    o 

la  Phoenix 1363  11     7 


4 

9 
o 

2 

II 

10 

7 


11.  Manchester   

12.  Union 

13.  Norwich  Union    

14.  London  Assurance 

15.  Liverpool  „ 

16.  North  British    „ 

17.  North  of  Scotland   „ 

18.  Church  of  England 

19.  Licensed  Victuallers ».. 

20.  Al)erdeen  

21.  Farmers  and  General 

22.  Royal 

23.  Star    « 

24.  Ins.  Co.  of  Scotland  


£      J.  d, 

107?    6  II 

1068     I     9 

668  18  10 

540    2    8 

424  13    7 

336    7    8 

313    9  II 
220  17     I 

179  I  I 

176  o  4 

128  4  2 

100  6  8 

63  6  II 

530 


Total ;f4i,409     i     6 


1846. — The  following  is  the  return  of  the  duty  collected  by  the  Scotch  F.  offices  this 
year,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  return  first  made  in  1836 : 

£       J.  d, 

1.  Scotch  Union    - 171683  17  6 

2.  North  British 14,411     7  2 

3.  Friendly 8,359  14  Ii 

4.  Caledonian    7, 108    3  6 

5.  Ins.  Co.  of  Scotland 6,718  10  7 

6.  Hercules 5»43i     7  10 

7.  National 4«I9I     o  5 

8.  Aberdeen 4,090  11  o 


9.  North  of  Scotland 2,497 

10.  Forfarshire  and  Perth  2,225 

1 1.  Western 1,862 

12.  Bon  Accord ^2(> 

13.  Morayshire...... 123 


J. 

19 
18 

17 
16 


d, 

2 

2 

10 

7 


14    8 


Total >f  75.231  19 

(The  last  two  were  new  ofhces.) 


1861. — The  dnty  returns  for  this  year  furnished  the  following  results,   the  offices 
arranged  in  relation  to  amounts  of  duty  paid  : 

London  Offices, 

£ 


£  s.  d. 

1.  Sun 182,471  I  II 

2.  Phoenix  . .....  121,865  19  1 1 

3.  Royal  Exchange   7S»988  3    9 

4.  County 54^069  17  II 

5.  Imperial     47>iS6  6    4 

6.  Alliance     44,161  7    9 

7.  Atlas -...  35,105  10    6 

8.  Globe 33»io5  6  11 

9.  Guardian    3I)I79  10    6 

10.  Westminster 24,935  i     i 

11.  Union     23,800  18    8 

12.  London  Assurance 23,683  16    6 

13.  Law    „ 21,345  II  10 

14.  Royal  Farmers 12,073  8    6 

15.  Monarch    ii»755  13    2 

16.  General 10,949  8    6 

17.  Hand-in- Hand »..      9,347  18    7 


s.  d, 
o 

19 
II      o 

18    6 


18.  Legal  and  Commercial  9,020 

19.  Defender 6,590 

20.  Star........ 5>^22 

21.  National  Mercantile.....  3,772 

22.  Church  of  England  3,412  15    9 

23.  British  Empire  Mutual  2,918  19  10 

24.  British  (New)    2,666 

25.  Anchor  I1650 


26.  Equitable  -. ^ '»35^ 

27.  National  Guardian   .»..  281 

28.  Times...- .«..  114 

29.  English  and  Cambrian  62 

30.  British  Provident 49 

31.  Cambrian  Universal —  45 
x2»  A rcscxr^cr    •••»•••••••«•••••••••••«  3 


4 
i6 

3 

7 
I 

17 

15 

19 

9 


8 

5 

o 

9 

3 
II 

6 

6 

2 


I 


Total  Town    .«„ ;f  800, 669    2  10 


Country  Offices, 
s.    d. 


1.  Norwich  Union 74,ioi  15  3 

2.  West  of  England 47,189    7  9 

3.  Manchester    20,017    o  2 

4.  Yorkshire «« 17*823    6  6 

5.  Royal... 16,114    3  7 

6.  Liverpool  and  Lond 15,081  19  4 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  14,804    8  5 

Birmingham  ..-. I3>I79     I  5    ' 

Kent  ^ 9,355  18  8 

District  6,652    5  4 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  6,113  10  4 

12.  Essex  and  Suffolk     6,007     7  o 

13.  Halifax,  Bradford,  and 

Keightley  4»797  iS  o   i 


I 


9. 
la 

II. 


£     t'  d, 

14.  North  of  England ...»  4,241  16    2 

15.  Essex  Economic    ..  4,158    6    6 

16.  Salop ». 3,751    9    7 

17.  Nottmgham  &  Derby  3,244  19    o 

18.  Hants,     Sussex,    and 

Dorset    2,613    o 

19.  Norwich  Equitable  2,580    2 

2a  Sheffield 2,430  15 

21.  Shropshire  &  N.Wales  1,703    2 

22.  Kent  Mutual  .  1,649  12 

23.  Brighton  and  Sussex 48 1  18 

24.  Lincolnshire .....  358    2 


10 
6 

9 

9 

2 

5 
o 


Total  Country..- jf  278,471    4    5 
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M.  J.  A.  Higham  contributed  to  the  Assu.  Mag,  vol.  ii.,  T.  of  the  "Amount  of  Duty 
paid  to  Gov.  by  the  Fire  Ins.  Cos."  from  1824  down  to  1850  inclusive. 

1865. — Return  of  duties  collected  this  year  by  Y.  oflices  carrying  on  business  in 
Ireland,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  previous  and  later  returns : 

Irish  Offices:  £      j.    d. 

1.  National    ^ 5609  11     o 

2.  Patriotic    »„ 4986    9     I 


£      s.  d. 

16.  Lancashire 507    4  6 

17.  North  British    434  19  8 

18.  Church  of  England 370    o  2 

19.  Scottish  Provincixd  194  I5  10 


10,596  o  I 
English  attd  Scotch  Offices: 

1.  Sun 8125  19  9 

2.  West  of  England 6814  19  2 

3.  Royal  Exchange  5522  o  5 

4.  Globe- 4859  8  5 

5-  Atlas ».. „.... 4475  7  3 

6.  Alliance 4101  14  7 

8.  County  2165    5    o 

9.  Union 1495  11  11 

10.  Northern  „  1157     i     4 

11.  Monarch 105 1     3    7 

12.  Royal 971     89 

13.  London  Assu 950    8    7 

14.  West  of  England 649  14    7 

15.  Equitable  « 602  12     5 

1856. — There  was  printed  by  order  of  Pari.:  A  Rep,  on  Fire  Ins.  DutieSy  by  Gecn^e 
CoodCy  Addressed  io  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  George  Cornewall  LeiviSf  Bart.,  M.P.y  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer y  dated  2^th  Noi\y  1856,  and  presented  by  Command  of  II.  M,  to  both 
Houses  of  Pari.  This  Rep.  at  a  later  date  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  a  technical  error  in  it,  a  revised  issue  was  printed  in  1863,  under  which  date 
we  shall  speak  of  it  again. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  duty  collected  by  the  Scotch  offices  in  1856,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the  returns  for  1836  and  1846  : 

£        s.  d.  £      s.    d, 

1.  Scottish  Union 26,786    106.  National  5»677  ii     i 

2.  North  British  20,414  11     i       7.  Forfar  and  Perth..... 2,245  *'  i' 


20.  Kent 173    8    6 

21.  Anchor — 116  10    2 

22.  Athenseum « 107  13    8 

23.  British  Empire 103    8    2 

24.  Royal  Farmers 61  19    3 

25.  District 21     60 

26.  Beacon «»» »  19    7     ' 

27.  Unity « —  15  19    6 

28.  Protestant 10    2    6 

29.  Norwich  Equitable 746 

30.  Hand-in-Hand 6  15     5 

31.  London  and  County I     99 

32.  Times i     I    o 

Total — ;^47.272    2  10 


3.  Northern 1 1)489  11  1 1 

4.  Caledonian  9»633    8    3 

5.  Scottish  Provincial......^      6,846  16    o 


Total ''£^ZtO^S  "II 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  only  7  against  13  in  the  previous  decennium  :  6  had 
passed  away,  and  no  new  one  had  been  estab.     The  duty  collected  was,  however,  more. 

1859. — The  first  practical  step  towards  the  abolition  of  this  duty  was  taken  during 
this  year.  From  time  to  time  for  some  years  past  spasmodic  steps  had  been  taken  in  the 
same  direction:  that  is,  various  of  the  older  ins.  offices  had  petitioned  Pari.  ;  **but 
exhausting  their  energies,  without  producing  any  palpable  result,  they  forthwith  dropped 
into  a  state  of  quiescence. "  But  there  was  now  formed  **  The  Asso.  for  the  Abolition  or 
Reduction  of  the  Duty  on  F.  Ins.,"  which  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
forthcoming  fight.  M.P.s,  Directors  and  Managers  of  Ins.  Cos.,  Presidents  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  merchants  and  pol. -holders,  all  combined  in  well-directed  efforts  in  one 
direction.  Petitions  poured  into  Pari.,  and  newspaper  editors  began  to  discover  that  the 
movement  had  acquired  vitality.  One  of  the  most  active  movers  in  the  new  organization 
was  Mr.  II.  B.  Sheridan,  M.P.  for  Dudley,  himself  the  Man.  of  an  Ins.  Co.,  and  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  an  authority  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Baxter,  the  member  for 
Montrose,  was  intending  to  bring  the  question  before  Pari. ;  but  he  gave  way  to  Mr. 
Sheridan,  who  on  the  17th  March  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  reduce  the  duty. 
He  made  an  effective  speech,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  in  opposing  the  measure  on 
behalf  of  the  Gov.,  was  careful  not  to  touch  upon  the  merits  of  the  question.  He  dwelt 
on  its  importance  to  the  Exchequer  as  an  element  of  revenue  simply.  On  a  division  the 
numbers  were,  for  the  measure,  102;  against,  112;  majority  against,  10 — a  very  en- 
couraging result  for  a  first  effort. 

I80O.— On  the  4th  May  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  duty.  He  made  a  very  strong  case,  but  there  had  been  a  change  of  Gov. ;  the 
Liberals  were  now  in  power.  Mr.  Gla£tone,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Excheguer,  strongly 
opposed  the  measure,  and  on  a  division  the  motion  was  lost  by  108  against  04  ;  majority, 
24.  Mr.  Malins,  Mr.  Frank  Crossley,  Lord  C.  Hamilton,  and  others  spoke  in  favour  df 
the  motion. 

1861. — On  the  8th  March  Mr.  Sheridan  moved  his  now  ann.  motion  for  leave  to 
bring  into  Pari,  a  Bill  to  reduce  the  duty.  Again  he  used  with  skill  the  data  and 
arguments  available.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exechequer  (Mr.  Gladstone)  again  opposed. 
On  a  division,  the  motion  was  lost  by  138  against  49;  majority  against,  89.    it  was 
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understood  that  the  anxiety  of  a  large  number  of  members  for  a  repeal  of  the  paper  duty 
interfered  much  with  the  prospects  of  any  success  in  the  direction  of  the  fire  duty  this 
year.     Brighter  prospects  were  in  store. 

The  following  is  the  return  of  duty  collected  by  the  respective  town  and  country  fire 
offices  : 

T(ni*ft  offices. 


£  s.    d. 

1.  Sun „..  208,669  10    5 

2.  Phoenix  137.547  I9    2 

3.  Royal  Exchange 81,863  8 

4.  County    69,184  2 

5.  Imperial 62,735  3 

Alliance 46,592  16 

Globe 42,796  o 

Atlas  _ 41*576  13 

Law    „ ^ ^„     38,225  14 

Guardian    34*487  7 

London  Assurance   33.513  16 

Westminster ^ ^1,809  15 


6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 

12. 

13.  _      . 

14.  General 17*893 


Union „ 31,638 


2 
10 


3 
10 

10 

6 

6 

7 
II 

9 

3 

9 
II 

6 


I 


15.  Unity 16,076 

16.  Royal  Farmers 12,518 

17.  Hand-in- Hand 10,330 

18.  Law  Union „  8,002 

19.  Church  of  England  5*058 


.1 

4 
8 

16 


d. 
I 

9 
6 

II 


I 


8 

20.  Mercantile 4»o79  17  10 

21.  Commercial  Union  .....  3*457  18  8 

22.  State  2,912  18  3 

23.  United  Kingdom  Prov.  1*524  18  I 

24.  Emperor...^ — 742  15  4 

25.  Preserver .  45    3  5 


Total  Town  offices.....;f943,282    8    8 


Country  offices, 
J.    d,    I 


1.  Norwich  Union 83,076    o  10 

2.  Liverpool  and  London  61,833  18  7 

3.  Royal 61,480    7  9 

4.  West  of  England 54*690  11  9 

5.  Manchester    42,178  15  8 

6.  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  29,053    2  7 

7.  Lancashire 24,203    5  6 

8.  Yorkshire  23,307  ii  5 

9.  Birmingham  16,086     5  i 

10.  Kent   15,290  14  8 

11.  District 9*044    5  7 


13.  Provincial 7,433 

14.  Essex  and  Suffolk 7*229 

15.  Midland  Counties «  5*590 

16.  Nottingham  and  Derby  5,145 


s. 

13 

13 
I 

7 


d. 
I 
I 

10 

......     8 

17.  Salop.". -I      4»i47  13  10 

18.  Sheffield     3,732  15     7 

19.  Norwich  Equitable  3,136  11     6 

20.  Hants,  Sussex  &  Dorset      2,308    4    3 

21.  Shropshire  and  North 


Total  Country  offices  .....;f  468,909  17  10 

The  changes  which  had  taken  place  during  the  decennium  among  the  offices  are 
noticed  in  detail  in  our  Hist,  of  Fire  Ins. 

1862. — On  the  ist  April — important  day  in  this  hist — Mr.  Sheridan  again  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  lessen  the  duty.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  resisted  it,  and  availed  himself  of  Mr.  Coode's  Rep.  [1856  and  1863]  to 
strengthen  his  arguments  ;  at  the  same  time  admitting  that  a  reduction  of  the  duty  would 
increase  the  tendency  to  ins.,  which  was  one  of  the  principal  arguments  of  the  opponents 
of  the  duty.  On  a  division,  the  numbers  stood  127  for  the  measure  ;  116  against ;  ma- 
jority II.    This  was  a  very  decided  victory.    The  Bill,  however,  was  not  proceeded  with. 

1863. — On  the  14th  July  Mr.  Sheridan  again  introduced  the  subject  in  Pari.,  but 
in  a  different  form.  He  moved  a  Resolution^ — *'  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the 
duty  now  chargeable  upon  F.  ins.  is  exces.sive  in  amount ;  that  it  prevents  ins. ;  and 
should  be  reduced  at  the  earliest  opportunity."  This  resolution  did  not  attempt  to  bind 
the  House  to  any  particular  plan,  but  was  simply  expressive  of  an  opinion.  Mr.  Sheridan 
advocated  a  reduction  from  3^.  to  2s.  for  5  years  ;  and  then  to  u.  Mr.  Gladstone  a^in 
opposed  the  measure,  but  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  103  to  67.  The 
fate  of  the  duty  was  now  sealed  ;  it  was  only  a  question  of  time.  The  matter  was  not 
proceeded  with  in  ParL  until  the  next  year. 

We  may  now  turn  to  Mr.  Coode's  Revised  Rep.  on  F,  Ins,  Duties^  which  had  appeared 
this  year,  and  on  which  Mr.  Gladstone  based  his  arguments  :  **  Mr.  Coodc  relied  on  a 
theory  ;  and  the  Gov.  relied  on  Mr.  Coode  " — this  was  the  way  Mr.  Sheridan  put  it  to 
the  House.  The  gist  of  Mr.  Coode's  argument  in  support  of  the  tax  was  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  rate  of  increase  of  agricultural  ins.  since  the  remission  of  duty  on  them 
in  1833  as  compared  with  that  of  general  ins.  not  exempted— the  latter  having  increased 
7*3  P'C.  p.  a.  on  an  average  since,  while  the  former  had  only  increased  27  p.c.  p. a. 
This,  he  said,  rather  negatived  the  supposition  that  insuring  would  increase  in  any  notable 
degree  by  the  lessening  or  even  the  removal  of  the  duty.  And,  further,  that  until  the 
Exchequer  could  afford  to  give  up  the  million  and  a  half  of  duty  ann.,  there  was  no 
substitute  tax  likely  to  be  so  little  annoying  in  assessment  or  collection  !  The  inju.stice  of 
expecting  one  department  of  our  industry  to  keep  pace  with  our  home  and  foreign 
commerce  generally  was  indeed  apparent ;  but  we  may  leave  this  author  in  the  hands 
of  those  of  whom  we  are  next  to  speak. 

In  the  same  year  there  was  pub.  a  pamph.  bearing  the  following  title :  The  A^^itcUion  for 
Abolition  or  Reduction  of  the  Duty  on  F,  Ins. ;  and  Reply  to  Mr,  George  Coode's  Blue-hook 
Rezised  Rep.;  showing  the  Duty  to  be  Bad  in  Principle,  Obstructive  to  the  Progress  of  Ins.  ^ 
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and  Opposed  to  the  Public  Interest,  By  an  Insurant,  Issued  by  the  Asso,for  the  Abolition 
or  Reduction  of  the  Duty  on  F,  Ins,  Offices,  32,  Fleet  Street,  Lond,  This  is  a  thoroughly 
able  pub.,  especially  suited  to  its  purpose ;  and  we  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  fix  the 
authorship  beyond  all  question  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Tames  Buckle,  the  now  ed.  of 
the  Commercial  World,  We  the  more  readily  make  this  statement  because  we  have 
heard  it  attributed  to,  if  not  actually  claimed  by,  a  man  of  far  less  calibre,  but  who,  in 
fact,  could  not  have  written  it.  This  pamphlet  unquestionably  aided  materially  in 
accomplishing  the  work  in  view ;  and  its  veiy  success  tended  to  exterminate  its  fame  by 
placing  it  among  the  things  of  the  past.  We  hope  we  may  succeed  in  rescuing  it  from 
entire  neglect  As  an  indication  of  its  style  we  take  for  permanent  record  its  concluding 
passage  : 

It  has,  however,  been  our  earnest  wish  to  do  Mr.  Coode  in  no  case  less  than  justice.  In  the  answers 
we  have  advanced  to  his  arguments,  and  the  evidence  we  have  adduced  in  opposition  to  his  assumed 
facts,  we  have  been  prompted  by  a  profound  conviction  of  the  essential  injustice  of  the  Fire  Duty, 
whether  regarded  as  a  tax  on  property  or  a  tax  on  prudence.  In  the  former  case  it  is  unjust  because 
it  is  supplemental  to  the  property  tax  as  such ;  in  the  latter  it  is  iniquitous  because  it  imposes  a  fine 
and  a  check  upon  the  development  of  a  wise  forecast,  endeavouring  to  make  provision  against  one  of 
the  direst  calamities  which  can  at  any  time  befall  a  good  citizen.  In  defending  these  cardinal 
positions  ag^ainst  the  unscrupulous  onslaughts  of  Mr.  Coode,  we  majr,  on  occasions,  have  written 
with  something  approaching  severity.  But  an  advocate  who,  endeavouring  in  the  interest  of  the  Gov. 
to  sustain  a  tottenng  tax,  employs  his  undoubted  talent  and  ingenuity  not  only  to  defend  the  tax,  but 
to  impugn  the  motives  and  aepreciate  the  cherished  habits  and  sincere  convictions  of  men  who  are 
not  a  class  or  section  of  the  community,  but  conspicuously  the  most  prudent  of  every  grade  in  the 
commonwealth ;  cannot  expect  to  be  met  in  any^  other  than  the  most  earnest  spirit  of  controversy. 
We  have  not,  we  trust,  travelled  out  of  that  bracing  sphere.  And  in  endeavouring  to  give  unmistak- 
able expression  to  what  we  know  to  be  the  sincere  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  insurants  throughout 
the  kingdom,  we  claim  on  their  behalf,  although  opposed  to  the  duty  on  fire  ins.,  to  be  at  once  and 
equally  the  advocates  of  good  government  and  just  taxation. 

In  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac  for  1864  there  is  an  able  art.  on  Fire  Ins,,  and  its 
Taxation,  by  Mr.  George  Dodd,  in  which  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Coode  are  subjected 
to  criticism,  and  many  of  their  fallacies  are  laid  bare. 

1864. — The  vote  of  last  year  had  its  due  effect  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  his  budget  speech  proposed  a  remission  of  one-half  the  duty  on  ins.  on  stock-in-trade. 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  otners  in  committee  made  an  effort  to  obtain  a  reduction  even  of  a 
lesser  amount  extended  over  F.  ins.  generally.     In  this  they  were  not  successful. 

Finally,  there  passed  through  the  House  the  27  &  28  Vict,  c  i^—An  Act  to  grant 
certain  Duties  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue,  Sec.  9  gave  a  definition  of  "stock-in- 
trade,"  viz.  that  it  should  be  understood  to  mean  "go^,  wares,  and  merchandize  in 
the  possession  of  the  manufacturer  thereof  for  sale,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  manu- 
facturer as  materials  to  be  used  for  the  purpose,  or  in  the  process  of  any  manufacture,  or 
in  the  possession  of  any  trader  for  sale  m  ttie  course  of  his  trade,  or  in  the  possession  of 
any  person  on  behalf  of  such  manufacturer  or  trader,  or  in  the  possession  of  a  licensed 
pawnbroker,  being  goods  received  by  him  in  pledge."  All  property  so  insured  was  to  be 
distinguished  in  the  poL,  and  also  in  the  quarterly  accounts  ot  the  office  (sec  10).  The 
reduction  to  take  effect  from  the  24th  June  this  year. 

1865. — Return  of  duties  collected  by  F.  offices  carrying  on  business  in  Ireland^  for 
purposes  of  comparison  with  previous  returns  : 


Irish  Offices:  £      s,   d, 

1,  National    „^ 4218  1 1  1 1 

2.  Patriotic... 3589    6    9 


6101     I     I 


7807  18    8 
English  and  Scotch  Offices  : 

1.  Sun — — 

2.  Liverpool,  Jx)ndon,  and 


4.  Alliance « 

5.  West  of  England 

6.  Royal  Exchange  ......... 

7.  Atlas  .- «.. 

8.  Imperial 

9.  County 


4054 

3750 

3340 

2338 
217s 

2111 

10.  N.  Bnt.  and  Mercantile    1926 


•  »•  •••••••■! 


!••••■•••••••••••« 


17 

6 
16 

3 

3 

13 

7 

5 
I 

16 

7 

13 


11.  Commercial  Union  ..........  1484 

12.  Queen    ««.  998 

13.  London  Assu.  . ^,^,^  900 

14.  London  and  Lancashire  016 

15.  Scottish  Provincial  ........  741 

16.  Norwich  Union    ..  696    3 

17.  Union... .~.  653    4 

18.  European 620    7 

19.  Western «. 378  13 

20.  Lancashire... ~..  366  14 


7 

4 
10 

9 
I 

o 

S 

6 

3 
o 

5 

9 

2 

o 
I 
I 

6 

7 
4 


21.  Church  of  England   .„ 327 

22.  Caledonian .    324 


•••••••■••••••I 


••••«••••■••■•••■•••■•«•••••••< 


••••••••••  ■•>•••■•«•«••«••«•••■ 


•••••■••••••■••••a 


23.  Guardian 

24.  City  and  County 

25.  Hercules 

26.  Provincial    „.....« .    24b 

27.  Kent «- „..    217 

2o.  Scottish  Fire  ..~..~.................     196 

29.  Home  and  Colonial 
3a  Manchester 

32.  London  and  Southwark..... 

34.  Liverpool    and    London 

35.  Law  Union 42 

36.  British  Nation 31 

37.  Scottish  Commercial «...  26 

38.  Royal  Farmers  .....  22 

39*  Hand-in>Hand   ..................  i 

40.  State  (arrears).......^......^^.....  i 

41  •  Globe  (arrears)  .................  o 

42.  Friend-in-Need ....  o 


Z2l 

283 
267 


•I? 
II 

82 
61 


s, 
13 
18 

19 

17 
I 

19 
12 

18 

9 

3 
10 

17 
II 

16 

8 

17 

13 

2 

18 

'I 


d. 
I 
I 

4 

3 
10 

5 
5 

5 

o 

II 
8 

2 

5 

I 

8 
o 
8 
6 

3 
o 


Total .«..  M............M.  j^55»2^    ^    I 
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The  number  of  offices  com^^ting  for  the  bus.  in  Ireland  showed  a  constant  increase 
but  the  progress  of  the  duty  collected  was  very  steady. 

1868. — Until  this  year  no  F.  ins.  duty  had  been  charged  upon  property  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  It  was  then  suddenly  found  bv  the  authorities  at  Somerset  House  that  it  was 
liable ;  and  from  the  25tli  of  March,  1868,  duty  was  charged.  This  was  a  species  of 
"expiring  flicker." 

The  following  is  the  return  of  the  last  complete  year's  F.  ins.  duty  collected,  viz.  1868, 
showing  the  amounts  collected  by  the  town  and  country  offices,  also  by  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  offices,  and  by  the  foreign  F.  offices  having  agencies  in  the  U.  K. 


I 

4 
8 

9 

7 

9 

9 
o 

7 


TcTiVn  Offices,  £        s. 

1.  Sun 120,637  10 

2.  Phoenix  75ii68  10 

3.  County  49,510  »7 

4.  Alliance 47i782    3 

5.  Royal  Exchange   46,760  12 

6.  Imperial 37i85o  15 

7-  i-aw    „ 27,733     I 

8.  Atlas  „„ 25,464    6 

9.  London  Assu 22,667    o 

10.  N.  Brit.  &  Mercantile  22,424  17    7 

11.  Guardian    21,483    o  II 

12.  Westminster «...  1 9(5 12    o 

13.  Union „...  17,321  15 

14.  Commercial  Union  I4fii7     5 

15.  General  12,663  15 

16.  Law  Union    8,135    9 

17.  Royal  Farmers -..,  7ii68  14 

18.  Hand-in-Hand „  5»^3*    ^ 

19.  Church  of  England 3f 482  10  1 1 

Lond.  and  Southwark 

English  

Hercules 

Emperor 

I  lousehold 

Preserver    

26.  United  Ports  and  Gen. 

27.  European   

28.  Lond.  and  Manchester 

29.  Masonic  and    General 


10 
I 
6 
I 
o 

3 
o 


20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

25 


•••••«•«••■•••■• 


•••••«•  •••• 


2,332  16 

9 

1,033  12 

8 

931  12 

I 

378  7 

I 

67  I 

7 

52 17 

0 

34  6 

10 

29  13 

0 

II  0 

3 

7  I 

0 

Total  Town  Offices  ;f  590,595     i  1 1 


Country  Offices,  £ 

1.  Liverpool,  Lond.   and 

Globe 95,705 

2.  Royal 73,868 

3.  Norwich  Union 49,422 

4.  West  of  England ^  32,559 

^.  Lancashire »  22,818 


s,    d. 


I 

14 
o 

o 
14 


7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 

II. 

12. 


Manchester 21,912    6 

Queen .- 14,797  ^9 

Yorkshire  14,234    4 

Lond.  and  Lancashire  12,784  16 

Kent   9,692    5 

Provincial 7,158  10 

Essex  and  Suffolk..........  4,258  14 


2 
2 

6 
10 

6 
10 

8 

2 

9 
9 
9 
3 


I 


£  s.  d. 

13.  Nottingham  and  Derby  3,179  10     I 

14.  Midland  Counties 2,909  o    3 

15.  .Salop 2,673  17    o 

16.  Birmingham    Alliance  1,906  ii     2 

17.  Norwich  Equitable  1,804  17    4 

18.  Shropshire  and  North 

Wales 1,304  9  II 

19.  Primitive  Methodists ....  234  2    2 

20.  Oldham  .„ 14  18    7 


Total  Country  Offices.....jf 373,239  16    6 

Scotch  Offices,                              £  s,  d, 

1.  N.  Urit.  and  Mercantile    24,680  8     I 

2.  Scottish  Union 20,858  1 1     4 

3.  Northern    20,625  3    o 

4.  Caledonian 9,905  l^  li 

5.  Scottish  Provincial  .....      7,827  6  10 

6.  Scottish  National 4,894  ii     8 

7.  Scottish  Commercial 4,441  2    3 

8.  Scottish  Fire 3,^57  10    3 

9.  Scottish  Imperial „.      2,830  5    9 

10.  Stewarton,       Dunlop, 

and    Fenwick  Mut.  i  13  i 

Total  Scotch  Offices ;f99,222  7    2 

In'sA  Offices,                                  £  s,  d. 

1.  National 3, 5 '6  I     I 

2.  Patriotic 2,984  17  II 

3.  Etna 2,316  7    6 


Total  Irish  Duty ;f8.8i7    6    6 


Foreipt  Offices  Transacting  Bus,  in  Eng, 

£    s,   d, 
Azienda  Assecuratrice         ?o8  16 
Netherlands  -... 

Rotterdamsche       and 

Netberlandsche 

5.  Messrs.  Dormiel    


I. 
2. 

3- 
4. 


508 
128 

24 

8 
8 


6 
18 

17 
10 


I 

3 
4 

5 
o 


Total  Duty  Collected 
by  Foreign  Offices 


/679    8    I 


1869. — On  the  8th  April  this  year  the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — Hon.  Robert 

Lowe— introduced  his  financial  budget,  and  in  the  elaborate  statement  which  he  unfolded 

upon  that  occasion  he  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of  the  Fire  Ins.  Duty  as  follows  : 

There  is  another  matter  which  I  have  to  consider,  and  it  is  one  on  which  I  need  not  detain  the 
Committee  at  any  length,  because  it  has  been  so  often  aranied  in  this  House,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
House  has  been  so  often  expressed  upon  it.  I  allude  to  the  Fire  Ins.  Dutv.  The  Fire  Ins.  Duty  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  metaphysical  definition,  but  it  has  never  been  better  defined  than  by  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  wnen  he  said  that  it  was  an  income  tax  with  two  great  exceptions — the 
one  in  favour  of  persons  rich  enough  to  be  their  own  insurers,  and  the  other  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  not  rich  enough  to  be  able  to  be  their  own  insurers  but  who  are  too  improvident  to^  insure  at  all. 
The  subject  is  already  exhausted,  and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  go  into  any  detail  upon  it.^  I  entirely 
agree  with  those  who  think  that  it  is  vain  to  look  for  a  revival  of  a  tax  like  this.  It  is  a  tax  on 
property ;  but  men  who  are  thoroughly  improvident  will  not  be  made  wiser  by  lowering  the  duty, 
tor  if  so  h(>  would  not  be  so  improvident  now.  It  is  a  tax,  too,  which  appears  to  me  to  nave  many 
grievous  faults.  One  especially  is  Uiat  it  is  an  optional  tax,  and  that  the  man  who  refuses  to  pay 
escapes  taxation  by  doing  that  which  is  most  likely  a  very  foolish  and  improvident  thing.    That  is 
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certainly  the  effect.  It  is  a  sort  of  penalty  on  providence.  But  I  don't  agree  with  the  member  for 
Dudley,  who  has  so  frcouently  directed  attention  to  the  subject,  that  there  is  a  recuperative  power  in 
the  tax  he  speaks  of.  If  we  lower  it  very  much  there  is  this  difficulty.  The  tax  is  levied  by  a  per- 
centage of,  I  think,  8  p.c,  and  when  you  diminish  the  tax  on  ins.  you  do  not  in  the  least  diminish  the 
trouble  of  collection,  but  you  diminish  the  per-centaee  to  be  gained  upon  it ;  and  if  vou  go  below  a 
certain  point-^and  that  point,  I  believe,  you  are  not  tar  from  already — you  will  find  that  tno  expense 
of  the  collection  becomes  greater.  Under  this  conviction  the  Government  have  thought  the  best 
plan  would  be,  seeing  the  strong  feeling  so  long  entertained  on  the  subject,  to  repeal  the  tax 
altogether  (cheers).  I  will  moderate  that  cheer  by  this  remark,  that  when  the  duty  was  lowered 
from  3«.  to  ».  6^.,  the  change  did  not  come  into  effect  till  the  following  Midsummer;  so  now  we 
propose,  as  we  have  entered  upon  the  <juarter,  and  an  Act  of  Pari,  will  be  required  to  do  away  with 
the  tax,  the  abolition  shall  date  from  Midsummer  next. 

The  ins.  offices  and  the  public  were  taken  by  surprise  at  this  sudden  and  unqualified 
announcement.     The  hist,  is  not  quite  ended. 

On  the  5th  July  Mr.  H.  Beaumont  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  in 
the  case  of  septennial  fire  ins.  pol.  which  had  still  a  few  years  to  run,  and  on  which  fire 
ins.  duty  commuted  at  six  years  was  paid  in  advance,  he  would  be  prepared,  now  that  the 
fire  ins.  duty  was  abolished,  to  return  to  the  insured,  through  the  ins.  offices,  the  amount 
of  duty  paid  on  such  pol.  in  respect  of  the  period  occuning  after  the  abolition  of  the 
duty?  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member, 
remarked  that  those  who  insured  seven  years  in  advance  obtained  the  remission  of  one 
year's  duty,  and  that  the  arrangement  so  entered  into  was  made  subject  to  whatever 
might  be  the  pleasure  of  Pari.  If  the  duty  had  been  raised,  he  did  not  think  that  those 
insurers  would  have  applied  for  permission  to  pay  a  larger  sum,  and  they  must,  therefore, 
take  their  chance  of^  what  has  happened.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  Government  to  make  any  return  whatever. 

By  way  of  completing  the  statistics  of  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  add  the  following : 

Amount  of  Fire  Ins.  Duty  paidin  ENGLAND  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in 

th€  Under-mentioned  Years. 


Percentage 
Duty. 

Years  Ended. 

£.  and  W. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

£ 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IJ.  6^. 

1st  Aug 

.    1783 

142,822 

•«•••••••• 

••••■••••• 

142,822 

,» 

99 

1784 

116,201 

•••••••■•• 

116,201 

,, 

,9 

'7f5 

102,433 

•••■•••••• 

102,433 

,* 

99 

1786 

99,5§7 

•■•••••••• 

••••••«■■• 

99,587 

}, 

9, 

'7f7 

102,689 

1,315 

••»••»»»— 

104,004 

,, 

,, 

1788 

101.325 
104,918 

1,414 

102,737 

,, 

99 

1789 

1,564 

106,482 

,, 

,9 

1790 

108,711 

I9654 

••••••»••• 

"0,365 

,, 

99 

1 791 

113,165 

1,851 

115,016 

,, 

,, 

1792 

121,567 

1,999 

123,566 

,, 

9, 

1793 

132,955 

2,140 

•-•••••••• 

135.095 

,, 

,9 

1794 

132,372 

2,050 

«•>■■••«•• 

134,422 

,, 

,9 

1795 

132,536 

2,165 

134.701 

,, 

99 

1796 

141,256 

2,421 

•••«#••••• 

143.677 

2J.  a/. 

•9 

1797 

136,122 

2,423 

•»•••••■■• 

138,545 

9, 

,9 

1798 

185,756 

3,157 

••»••»•••• 

186,913 

,, 

99 

1799 

198,634 

3,497 

••■••••■•• 

202,131 

», 

5th  Jan. 

1800 

91,783 

1,030 

••••»••••• 

92,813 

,, 

99 

1801 

204,947 

3,614 

•••••••>•• 

208,561 

,f 

99 

1802 

219,624 

3,786 



223,410 

,, 

99 

1803 

225,548 

3,895 

227,443 
243.486 

,, 

,9 

1804 

238,067 

5,419 

•«•••••••■ 

2s.  6d. 

99 

1805 

260,610 

5,423 

7,274 

273,307 

*, 

,, 

1806 

321,155 

7,241 

7,092 

335.488 

,, 

99 

1807 

341,193 

9,803 

4,107 

355.103 

,, 

99 

1808 

352,050 

11,413 

15,142 

378,605 

,9 

99 

1809 

378,875 

12,034 

17,447 

408,356 

,, 

,9 

1810 

406,037 

13,362 

19,768 

439,167 

,, 

9, 

1811 

434*  158 

16.43s 

22,408 

473,001 

,, 

,9 

1812 

447,757 

17,245 

21,368 

486,370 

», 

99 

1813 

553,2§2 

15,677 

24.584 

593,513 

,, 

99 

1814 

437,381 
486,540 

15,918 

26,633 

479,932 

,, 

99 

1815 

16,410 

27,832 

530,782 

3^.  od. 

99 

1816 

501,955 

16,670 

24,451 

543,076 

,, 

9, 

1817 
1818 

573,215 
577,428 

19,242 

25,570 

618,025 

,, 

,9 

20, 165 

22,224 

619,815 

», 

,9 

1819 

584,244 

20^198 

21,855 

626,297 

,* 

99 

1820 

595,265 
586,898 

21,865 

22,701 

639,829 

,» 

,9 

1821 

22,244 

21,737 

630,879 
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Percentage 
Duty. 

Years  Ended. 

E.  and  W. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Total. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3x.  Od. 

5  th  Jan 

.  1822 

599,534 

21,827 

21,943 

643,304 

1823 

607,834 

24!846 

21,607 

652,783 

1824 

602,502 

21,931 

649,279 

1825 

641,550 

28,018 

26,544 
24,028 

696,112 

1826 

663,334 
691,867 

38,120 

725,482 

1827 
1828 

45,990 

25,251 

763,108 

670,032 

47,094 

26,554 

743,680 
782,048 
802,288 

1829 

706,244 

47,563 

28,241 

1830 

723,323 

50.459 

28,506 

1831 

717,275 
748,679 

51,579 

29,222 

798.076 
828,561 

1832 

50,673 

29,209 

1833 

755,597 

51,164 

29,334 

836,095 

1834 

754,695 

51,215 
50,538 

31,527 

837,437 

1835 

725,909 

32,774 

809,221 

1836 

756, 193 
780,528 
805,996 

53,230 

34,802 

844,22s 

^m 

54,630 

37,003 

872,161 

1838 

57,200 

40,114 

903, 3'o 

1839 

835,061 

59,104 

41,370 

935,535 
968,475 

1840 

864,656 

60,316 

43,503 
45,348 

1841 

885,691 

59,746 

990,785 

1842 

900,991 

64,938 

45,705 

i,oii,6jA 
1,033,188 

1843 

920,526 

65,893 

46,769 

1844 

921,809 

65,498 
68,227 

48,720 

1,036,027 

1845 

935,442 

49,623 

1,053,292 

1846 

961,020 

70,684 

51,417 

1,083,121 
1.108,559 

1847 

980,830 

74,640 
73,080 

53,089 

1848 

1,003,138 

54,044 

1,130,262 

1849 

1,001,469 

64,393 

50.947 

1,116,809 

1850 

1,019,721 

64,171 

50.529 

1,134,421 

185 1 

1,042,396 

65,875 

51.259 

1,159,530 

1852 

1,070,727 

67,229 

52,549 

1,190^505 

1853 

i|098,457 

68,099 

53,825 

1,220,381 

1854 

1,141,346 

71,600 

56.479 

1,269,425 

1855 

1,178,026 

76,782 

58,557 

1,313.365 

1856 

1,203,861 

78,614 
82,294 

59,249 

1,341,724 

1857 

1,243,341 

62,559 

1,388,194 

1858 

1,269,120 

87,337 
92,067 

65,127 

1,421,584 

1859 

i,3",6j6 

67,619 

1,471.322 

i860 

1,334,282 

97,390 

71,277 

1.502,949 

1861 

1,375,798 

106,250 

8(^496 

1,558,792 

1862 

1,412,079 

117,269 

1,609,844 

■            M       \ 

1863 

1,502,214 

129,043 

83.365 

1,714,622 

part  at  ) 
IS.  td,  ] 

1864 

1,455,222 

125,136 

76,085 

1,646,443 

1865 

1.081,373 

96,619 

55,284 

1,233,276 

aU  u,  ed. 

1866 

867.961 

80,304 
87,637 

50,886 

999,151 

», 

1867 

894,442 

41.933 

1,024,012 

,, 

1868 

921,486 

99,222 
48,773 

51,923 

1,072,631 

half  year 

1869 

389,051 

20,796 

458*621 

This  T.  is  mainly  drawn  from  Mr.  Coode's  Rep. ;  but  he  points  out  that  the  account  of 
the  duty  is  not  to  be  relied  on  in  the  comparison  of  immediately  consecutive  years,  inas- 
much as  before  the  year  1850  large  arrears  of  duty  were  often  allowed  to  accrue  in  one 
year,  sinking  suddenly  the  return  for  that  year,  and  proportionally  exaggerating  the  return 
of  a  subsequent  year  in  which  they  were  paid  up.  In  the  year  1850  arrangements  were 
made  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  Fire  Ins.  Duties  to  secure  more  punctual  payments 
of  the  duty,  and  the  immediate  effect  was,  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  185 1  about  ^8,000 
out  of  ;£ 1 2,000  of  outstanding  arrears  were  paid  in.  Since  that  date  no  lax^  amount  due 
in  one  year  has  been  paid  in  another,  so  as  to  cause  the  produce  of  the  duty  to  be  in  any 
important  degree  misrepresented  in  the  Table. — Revised  Kep.^  p.  2. 

FIRE  Ins.,  Estimated  Amount  of. — See  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of. 

FIRE  Ins.,  Finance  of.— The  Finance  of  F.  Ins.  has  not  been  made,  at  least  in  Gt. 
Britain,  the  subject  of  such  exact  regulation  as  that  of  Life  Ins.  The  bus.  is  altogether 
of  a  diflerent  character.  It  differs  also  from  Marine  Ins.,  where  voyage  risks  sometimes 
extend  over  several  years.  The  Finance  of  Fire  Ins.  is,  speaking  generally,  of  the 
simplest  order.     A  fire   ins.   asso.  paying  its  claims  as  they  arise  during  tl&e  year, 
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reserving  a  sum  sufficient  to  cover  all  unadjusted  losses,  and  having  beyond  this  a  sum 
sufficUtit  to  re-insure  its  current  risks^  must  be  regarded  as  solvent.  In  practice  fire 
offices  usually  have  something  more  than  this.  At  commencing  they  always  have  some 
cap. — there  are  no  mut.  fire  offices  estab.  now.  "When  they  were  prevalent,  they  usually 
required  something  beyond  the  premium  to  be  deposited  on  the  acceptance  of  a  risk. 
They  built  up  a  species  of  Guarantee  Fund  from  the  sums  so  deposited  by  the  members. 
On  the  termination  of  the  ins.,  these  deposited  sums  were  returned,  less  the  proportion 
required  (if  any)  to  pay  losses  beyond  the  expected  average.  Modem  fire  offices  start 
with  some  cap.  This  is  the  source  from  which  losses  exce^ing  the  amount  of  the  prem. 
fund  are  to  be  defrayed.  It  is  also  the  fund  from  which  the  expenses  of  formation  and 
early  management  must  be  provided. 

As  the  office  grows,  and  begins  to  assume  a  dividend  pa3ring  power,  prudence  dictates 
that  a  portion  of  the  profits  shall  be  reserved.  The  reserve  thus  created  is  design«i  to 
perform  several  functions.  I.  It  stands  to  meet  extraordinary  losses,  to  which  all  fire 
offices,  large  and  small,  seem  liable.  2.  It  is  a  medium  for  equalizing  dividends.  If  the 
losses  of  any  given  year  are  so  great  as,  together  with  the  expenses,  to  absorb  the  Prem. 
Fund,  this  Reserve  Fund,  formed  out  of  the  profits  of  previous  years,  may  well  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  paying  a  dividend  upon  the  cap.  Equitably  it  all  belongs  to  the  stock- 
holders, subject  of  course  to  applications  of  it  under  the  regulations  of  the  co.  5.  It 
protects  the  cap.,  the  uncalled  as  well  as  the  paid  portion.  Until  the  Reserve  Fund  be 
exhausted,  the  investments  in  which  the  cap.  has  been  employed  need  not  be  disturbed  ; 
nor  will  any  portion  of  the  uncalled  cap.  be  required. 

The  ordinary  Finance  of  Fire  Ins. ,  then,  resolves  itself  into  four  heads,  i.  The  Cap.,  or 
Guarantee  Fund.  2.  The  Prem.  Fund.  \  .  The  Re-insurance  Fund.  4.  The  Reserved 
Fund.  The  especial  functions,  proportions,  and  incidents  of  these  several  funds  must 
now  be  looked  at  in  a  more  detailed  manner. 

1.  The  Capital. — Regarding  this,  the  first  point  is  its  amount ;  then  the  denomination 
of  the  shares ;  and  next,  what  proportion  should  be  paid  up,  and  what  proportion 
remain  uncalled,  (i).  The  amount  of  nominal,  or  authorized,  cap.  should  be  fixed,  in 
part  at  least,  in  relation  to  the  intended  bulk  of  the  co.'s  operations  ;  and  also  in  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  bus.  proposed  to  be  undertaken.  For  instance,  if  a  small  select,  or 
class,  bus.  be  intended,  of  course  a  small  cap.  will  suffice  ;  but  if  a  large  general  bus.  be 
contemplated,  an  increased  cap.  will  be  necessary  ;  while  if  special  hazards,  such  as  mill, 
warehouse,  and  manufacturing  risks,  be  contemplated,  either  a  larger  cap.  should  be  fixed, 
or  a  greater  proportion  of  the  smaller  cap.  must  be  paid  up. 

There  is  mdeed  this  initial  difficulty,  that  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  failure  of 
ill-founded  young  fire  cos.,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  large  cap.  subs,  under 
any  circumstances.  But  there  is  the  intermediate  course  of  issuing  the  cap.  in  sections, 
as  the  growth  of  the  bus.  may  seem  to  require,  and  to  justify.  This,  if  done  with  pru- 
dence, may  be  the  means  of  strengthening  the  office — because  a  prem.  may  be  obtained 
on  all  issues  of  shares  afler  the  first.  We  have  seen  this  accomplished  with  great  success 
by  one  or  two  offices — notably  by  the  Lancashire.  There  is  always  the  fear  that  when 
a  CO.  has  become  a  success  on  a  small  cap.,  the  cupidity  of  the  proprietors  will  operate  to 
prevent  any  extension  of  this  base  of  operations. 

Remembering  that  it  is  regarded  as  exceedingly  damaging  to  the  prospects  of  a  co. 
to  offer  a  cap.  of  which  but  a  small  proportion  is  taken  up,  a  moderate  amount  in  the 
first  instance  seems  best  in  all  cases.  Hence  for  a  small  bus.,  say  ;£^5o,ooo,  in  two  or 
three  issues,  as  ;^20,ooo  at  first,  and  the  subsequent  issues  to  be  regulated  by  the  growth 
of  the  enterprise.  For  a  general  bus.,  say  a  nominal  cap.  of  ;^200,ooo  or  ;£250,ocx>, 
first  issue  ^ioo,ooa 

Regarding  (2)  the  denomination  of  shares,  modem  experience  all  goes  in  the  direction 
of  shares  of  small  amount.  It  is  impossible  to  induce  responsible  people  to  hold  shares 
in  new  enterprises  with  any  large  proportion  of  their  amount  uncalled  ;  nor  can  such  find 
a  market  when  a  trans,  becomes  necessary.  The  credit  of  the  co.  is  affected  by  this  latter 
difficulty.  Shares  in  modem  F.  offices  range  from  £\  to  £\o,  Prob.  from  ^2  to  £^  is 
the  most  convenient  limit 

The  last  point  depends  very  much  upon  the  next  one  (3)  What  proportion  is  to  be  paid 
up  ?  If  the  whole  of  the  subs.  cap.  oe  paid  up,  however  well  it  may  be  invested,  tnere 
remains  in  a  lim.  liability  co.  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  which  must  be  damaging  to  the  bus. 
If  the  greater  proportion  of  the  shares  be  uncalled,  there  is  an  equal  feeling  of  insecurity. 
In  the  event  of  emergency  the  holders  will  rather  lose  what  is  already  paid  than  make 
any  attempt  at  further  contributions.  The  medium  course  seems  desirable.  Say  ^5 
shares  with  £\  paid  at  starting,  and  lor.  further  at  the  expiration  of  3,  6,  and  9  months — 
leaving  £2  loj*.  unpaid,  will  we  think  secure  confidence. 

Speaking  generally,  the  principle  is  sound  that  the  smaller  the  cap.  upon  which  any 
enterprise  can  be  worked,  the  more  advantageous  for  the  subscribers.  The  events  of  the 
last  few  years  have,  however,  gone  to  show  that  in  the  matter  of  Fire  Ins.  the  cap.  must 
bear  a  reasonable  proportion  to  the  volume  of  the  bus. — and  perhaps  some  defimte  pro- 
portion to  the  maximum  lines  on  individual  risks, — certainly  to  the  total  insured  on  any 
one  inflammable   city — if  the  preservation  of  the  co.,  after  the  occurrence  of  great 
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calamities,  be  regarded.  The  relation  of  the  cap.  to  the  maximum  lines  on  individual 
risks,  or  to  the  aggregate  sums  at  risk  on  towns,  will  be  again  spoken  of  under  the 
head  Kesened  Fund. 

In  most  of  the  several  States  of  the  U.S.  Stock  F.  Ins.  Cos.  are  prohibited  from  com- 
mencing bus.  with  less  than  loo^ooo  dols.  paid  up  and  invested  in  prescribed  securities. 
Some  States  require  200,cx»  dols.  In  Icnva  the  mmimum  is  50,000  dols. ;  the  maximum 
one  million.  The  mut.  F.  offices  are  all  required  to  have  a  guarantee  fund  of  a  defined 
limit  actually  subscribed.     Impairments  have  to  be  replaced. 

2.  Premium  Fond. — The  I'rem.  Fund  of  a  fire  office  answers  to  the  Life  Fund  of  a 
life  office,  except  that  the  latter  has  to  be  continuously  improved  at  interest,  whereas  in 
a  fire  office  the  interest  realized  is  not  an  element  in  the  calculation.  The  prems.  are 
paid  in  advance.  On  mercantile  ins.  frequently  for  very  short  periods  ;  under  ordinary 
fire  pol.  for  one  year ;  and  under  term  pol.  for  5  or  7  years.  Confining  ourselves  in  this 
example  (except  where  otherwise  stated)  to  the  ann.  prems.  ;  these  are  not  received  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  but  either  daily,  or  in  Gt.  Brit,  for  large  classes  of  bus., 
at  the  four  respective  quarter-days.  'J'he  prems.  received  at  the  Christmas  quarter,  i.€. 
within  14  (lays  after  25th  Dec,  if  brought  into  the  new  year's  account,  represent  risks  which 
run  off  during  the  year  ;  those  received  for  the  Michaelmas  quarter  have  only  one-fourth 
run  off,  lea\ing  three-fourths  unexpired.  It  is  usually  regarded  that,  taking  one  quarter 
with  another,  the  prems.  received  during  the  year  cover  risks  which  have  half  run  off.  It 
is  important  to  point  out  that  this  assumption  may  not  be  strictly  accurate.  For  instance, 
assuming  the  financial  year  of  a  co.  to  run  with  the  calendar  year,  from  1st  Jan.  to  31st 
Dec.  (as  by  law  in  the  U.S.  it  may  be  made  to  do),  and  that  the  first  quarter's  prems. 
brought  into  account  are  those  for  25  March  and  the  last  quarter  the  25  Dec,  the  co. 
will  on  those  particular  risks  have  run  off  but  4^  months  during  its  financial  year. 
But  it  will  prob.  have  brought  into  account  the  claims  paid  between  i  Jan.  and  25  March, 
and  therefore  it  may  still  embrace  12  months'  claims  against  12  months'  prems.  If  the 
bus.  be  about  stationary,  the  financial  results  will  prob.  be  of  the  average  character;  but 
if  the  bus.  be  very  rapidly  increasing,  or  decreasing,  some  material  variations  may  be 
experienced. 

The  Preni.  Fund  of  the  year  consists  of  the  prems.  brought  into  account  during  the 
year,  and  of  any  bal.  brought  forward  after  providing  for  the  outstanding  claims  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  The  charges  against  the  fund  are  (i)  expenses  of  man.,  including 
agency  commission  (which  latter,  except  as  a  matter  of  account,  never  does  come  into  the 
fund)  ;  (2)  fire  losses  adjusted  and  unadjusted  (the  latter  by  estimate)  ;  (3)  dividend  on 
cap.  ;  (4)  re-insurance  of  unexpired  portion  of  risk.  On  each  of  these  heads  con- 
siderations arise. 

The  Expenses  of  Man.,  speaking  generally,  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  prem. 
income  on  a  small  than  on  a  large  bus.  If  the  co.  transact  a  foreign  bus.,  these  will  prob. 
be  larger  than  in  the  case  of  home  bus.  only.  In  the  first  few  years  they  will  prob.  have 
to  be  provided  out  of  cap.  Afterwards  and  permanently  they  should  be  kept  under 
30  p.c.  of  the  prems. 

The  Claims  will  prob.  average  60  p.c.  of  the  prems.  ;  in  bad  years  more. 

The  Dividend  will  depend  upon  tne  successful  operations  of  the  year.  If  losses  and 
expenses  have  absorbed  the  revenue,  a  dividend,  if  paid,  must  come  out  of  the  Reserved 
Fund.     [Sec  some  special  remarks  as  to  dividends  later  on  in  this  art.] 

The  subject  of  Re-insurance  comes  under  our  next  general  head. 

8.  Be-insuranoe  Fund. — Insomuch  as  the  risks  of  the  year,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
usually  half  run  off  during  the  year,  it  becomes  a  necessary  part  of  F.  Ins.  Finance  to  set 
apart  such  a  sum  as  will  provide  re-insurance  for  all  outstanding  risks  under  current  pol. 
The  losses  being  estimated  at  60  p.c  on  the  entire  bus.,  and  the  risks  being  half  run  off, 
it  follows  that  30  p.c.  of  the  prems.  will  be  required  for  re-insurance.  But  there  may  be 
mercantile  risks  upon  which  but  a  few  days  may  have  run  off  at  the  close  of  the  year  ; 
and  there  may  be  pol.  for  terms  of  years,  of  which  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  time  is 
expired.  Hence  it  is  usual  to  consider  that  the  Re-insurance  Fund  should  be  put  at  35  p.c. 
In  a  rapidly  growing  bus.  it  must  be  still  more.  So  that  in  practice  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Re-insurance  Fund  must  stand  at  from  40  to  50  p.c.  of  the  year's  prem.  income. 

In  the  U.  K.  it  is  not  usual  to  introduce  into  the  revenue  account  any  charge  for 
re-insurance.  The  income  of  the  year  is  credited  with  (i)  prems.,  (2)  int.  and  dividends 
on  investments,  (3)  bal.  from  preceding  year ;  and  debited  with  (i)  claims,  (2)  expenses, 
(3)  dividends,  (4)  balance  carried  to  reserve — which  reserve  in  some  sort,  as  we  shall  see 
under  the  next  head,  is  in  reality  the  Re-insurance  Fund.  A  year's  prems.  and  a  year's 
claims  are  brought  into  account — but  the  claims  are  at  least  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
half  the  result  of  prems.  received  in  the  preceding  year.  This  is  the  method  of  con- 
venience, not  of  science. 

The  bal.-sheets  of  fire  offices  in  the  U.K.  also  too  often  omit  firom  consideration  the  re- 
insurance item.  On  what  ground  such  an  omission  can  be  justified  we  know  not.  The 
bal.-sheet  should  debit  itself  with  paid-up  cap.,  with  reserve  funds  of  all  kinds,  with  all 
unpaid  claims  and  outstanding  accounts,  and  with  the  amount  required  to  re-insure  all  out- 
standing risks,  as  on  the  day  to  which  it  is  made  up ;  it  will  credit  itself  with  all  its 
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investments,  cash,  and  securities,  also  with  agents'  balances  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
good.  If  there  be  a  bal.  on  that  side  of  the  account,  it  will  go  in  diminution  of  the  cap. 
and  reserves  on  the  debit  side  of  the  account.  If  the  balance  be  on  the  debit  side,  then 
the  affairs  are  still  prospering.  But  a  balance-sheet  without  a  debit  for  re-insurance  is  a 
fraud  in  fact,  however  honest  it  may  be  in  intention.  We  know  it  may  be  contended 
that  the  good-will  of  the  bus.  should  be  equal  to  the  cost  of  re-insuring  outstanding  risks. 
Where  the  bus.  has  been  successfully  conducted,  that  is  so ;  but  when  disaster  comes — the 
usual  time  for  testing  the  value  of  good- will — it  sometimes  suddenly  disappears.  In  fact 
there  is  no  value  in  the  good-will  of  a  badly-selected  bus. 

In  the  State  of  Xew  York  the  Ins.  Supt.  now  requires  all  fire  offices  to  bring  into  their 
returns  50  p.c.  of  the  prems.  on  unexpired  risks  as  a  Re-insurance  Eund.  On  ins.  running 
more  than  one  year  the  re- insurance  reserve  must  be  pro  rata  on  this  basis.  (i6th  Ann. 
Rep.  1875,  p.  24.) 

The  greatest  living  authority  on  the  Finance  of  F.  Ins. — Mr.  Swinton  Boult — is  of 
opinion  that  in  the  place  of,  and  in  substitution  for,  a  charge  for  re-insurance,  every  balance- 
sheet  should  contain  an  item  of  '* expected  claims,"  as  against  risks  not  run  off;  and  he 
would  estimate  the  amount  in  this  form.  If  a  million  sterling  in  sums  insured  brin^ 
claims  say  of  ;f  10,000  p.a.,  and  the  claims  of  the  year  on  such  a  bulk  of  bus.  included  m 
the  bal.-sheet  as  paid  be  £^000  only,  he  would  include  an  item  of  £(3000  further  for 
expected  claims.  He  makes  the  sum  insured  the  basis  of  his  estimate,  and  not  the  prem. 
income.  Technically  he  is  probably  right ;  but  if  the  prems.  are  properly  assessed,  the  one 
form  should  be  as  effective  as  the  other.  [See  heading  Limitation  0/  Dividends  in  this  art.] 
4.  Besenred  Fund. — This  fund  is  composed  of  surpluses  remaining  after  providing  for 
claims,  expenses,  and  dividends,  in  the  yearly  accounts.  Its  ordinary  purposes  we  have 
glanced  at  in  the  early  part  of  this  art.  But  in  add.  to  its  major  function  of  providing 
for  extraordinary  losses,  and  so  of  protecting  the  credit  of  the  co.,  and  guarding  its 
cap.  from  casualties  ;  and  its  minor  function  of  equalizing  dividends  ;  it  is  clear  that  in  all 
F.  ins.  COS.  wherein  the  re-insurance  of  outstanding  risks  is  not  ann.  provided  for  (in  account), 
the  Reserved  Fund  stands  in  the  place  of  a  Re-insurance  Fund.  It  may,  from  not  having 
been  created  for  this  especial  purpose,  be  either  too  small  in  amount  or  too  large  ;  but 
as  far  as  it  goes,  or  is  required,  here  is  the  means  of  re-insurance.  This  is  a  light  in 
which  the  Reserved  Fund  of  a  F.  office  is  not  usually  regarded ;  and  it  may  be  well  to 
offer  a  few  additional  considerations  respecting  it. 

The  measure  of  the  Reserved  Fund,  where  the  add.  function  of  a  Re-insurance  Fund  is 
thrown  upon  it,  must  clearly  be,  in  its  minimum  aspect,  the  amount  which,  at  a  fair 
estimate,  is  necessary  for  the  re-insui-ance  of  current  risks  at  any  given  date  ;  nor  must  it 
ever  be  drawn  upon,  in  regard  to  its  minor  purposes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  below 
that  minimum. 

If  the  fund  be  drawn  upon  for  fire  losses,  the  payment  of  such  losses  being  the  main 
purpose  of  the  co.,  nothing  more  is  to  be  said  than  that  its  reinstatement  to  the  amount 
required  for  re-insurance  must  take  priority  of  the  payment  of  any  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders. 

Pending  the  reinstatement  of  the  Reserved  Fund,  no  doubt  the  paid-up  cap.  comes  in, 
and  reverts  to  one  of  its  orig.  purposes,  viz.  that  of  protecting  the  risks  on  the  cos.  by 
means  of  re-insurance,  and  otherwise.  If  the  cap.  becomes  impaired  by  this  process, 
either  of  two  things  may  happen  :  (i)  where  the  law  of  the  State  under  which  the  co. 
derives  its  legal  constitution  enacts  any  limit  of  impairment  of  cap.  (as  the  Ins.  Laws  of 
the  State  of  New  York  do:  its  limit  being  20  p.c),  the  deficient  cap.  below  that  limit 
must  be  forthwith  replaced ;  or  (2)  where  the  constitution  of  the  co.  shall  provide  for 
dissolution  when  a  certain  proportion  of  the  cap.  shall  be  lost,  the  entire  extinguishment 
of  the  CO.  may  follow.  On  a  further  supposition,  that  the  impairment  of  the  cap.,  as 
shown  by  a  properly  constructed  bal.  -sheet,  is  not  speedily  replaced,  the  credit  of  the 
CO.  will  suffer,  and  its  bus.  pass  away. 

New  Law  in  the  U.S.  regarding  Fire  Reserved  Funds. — In  view  of  the 
casualties  last  named,  and  to  enable  fire  offices  to  preserve  their  existence  in  the  event 
of  the  recurrence  of  the  almost  overwhelming  casualties  which  have  occurred  in  recent 
years,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  N.  York  passed  in  the  Session  of  1874  An  Act 
to  provide  Security  against  Extraordinary  Conflagrations^  and  for  the  CrecUion  of  Safety 
Funds  by  Fire  Ins,  Cos.^  of  which  we  propose  here  to  give  an  outline. 

Sec.  I  provides  that  thereafter  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  F.  ins.  co.  organized  under 
the  laws  of  that  State  to  create  funds  to  be  known  as  (i)  the  Guaranty  Surplus  Fund,  and 
(2)  the  Special  Reserve  Fund  ;  and  to  avail  itself  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  upon  com- 
plying with  its  requirements.  2.  Any  co.  desirous  to  create  such  funds  must  adopt 
resolution  of  board,  to  be  filed  in  the  Ins.  Department,  declaring  the  intention  of  the  co. 
to  create  such  funds,  and  to  do  bus.  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act ;  after  which  the 
Supt.  shall  make  an  examination  of  the  finances  of  such  co.,  and  state  its  surplus  funds, 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  may  be  equally  divided  and  set  apart  to  constitute 
such  funds  ;  and  from  and  afterwards  all  pol.  and  renewals  shall  have  printed  thereon 
that  the  same  are  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

3.  After  the  date  mentioned  in  any  resolution  so  passed  and  filed  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
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not  be  lawful  for  such  co.  to  make  or  declare  a  divMend  in  any  form  exceeding  7  p.c.  p.a. 
on  its  cap.  slock  and  surplus  funds,  until  after  the  funds  to  be  created  hereunder  shall  have 
together  accumulated  to  an  amount  equal  to  its  cap.  stock  ;  and  the  entire  surplus  profits 
of  such  CO.  above  7  p.c.  shall  be  equally  divided  and  carried  to  the  said  two  funds. 

4.  The  Guaranty  Surplus  fund  shall  be  held  invested  by  the  co.  the  same  as  its  cap. 
stock  and  surplus  accumulation,  and  shall  be  applicable  generally  to  the  payment  of 
losses  of  the  co. 

•  The  Special  Reserve  Fund  to  be  deposited  from  time  to  time  with  the  Supt.,  and 
invested  according  to  the  Laws  regulating  the  investments  of  fire  ins.  cos.  ;  the  co. 
being  entitled  to  receive  interest  and  dividends,  **and  such  Special  Reserve  Fund  shall  be 
deemcKl  a  fund  contributed  by  the  stock-holders  to  protect  such  co.  and  its  poL -holders, 
other  than  claimants  for  losses  already  existing,  or  then  incurred,  in  case  of  such  extra- 
ordinary confla}p-ation  or  conjla^aiions  as  hereinafter  mentioned ;  and  SAID  FUND  SHALL 

NOT  BE  REGARDED  AS  ANY  PART  OR  PORTION  OF  THE  ASSETS  IN  POSSF^SION  OF 
THE  SAID  CO.  SO  AS  TO  BE  OR  RENDER  THE  SAME  LIABLE  FOR  ANY  CLAIM  OR  CLAIMS 
FOR    LOSS   BY    FIRE   OR   OTHERWISE,    EXCEIT   AS    HEREIN    PROVIDED." 

6.  **In  estimating  the  profit  of  any  such  co.  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  division 
thereof  between  such  Guaranty  Surplus  Fund  and  such  Special  Reserve  Fund,  there  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  gross  assets  ot  the  co.,  including  for  this  purpose  the  amount  of  the 
Special  Reserve  Funds,  the  sum  of  the  following  items  :  I.  The  amount  of  all  outstanding 
claims.  2.  An  amount  sufficient  to  meet  the  liability  of  such  co.  for  the  unearned  prems, 
upon  its  unexpired  pol.f  which  amount  shall  be  at  least  equal  to  one-half  of  the  prems. 
received  on  the  pol.  having  less  than  otu  year  to  run  from  the  date  of  pol.^  and  a  pro  rata 
proportion  of  the  prems.  received  on  pol.  having  more  than  one  year  to  run  from  date  of 
pol.  and  shall  be  known  as  the  re-insurance  liability.  3.  The  amount  of  its  Guaranty 
Surplus  Fund  and  of  its  Special  Reserve  Fund.  4,  The  amount  of  the  cap.  of  the  co. 
5.  Int.  at  the  rate  of  7  p.c.  p.a.  upon  the  amount  of  the  cap.  and  of  the  ss^id  funds  for 
whatever  time  shall  have  ebpsed  since  the  last  preceding  cash  dividend  ;  and  the  balance 
shall  constitute  the  net  surplus  of  the  co.,  subject  to  an  equal  division  between  the  said 
funds  as  herein  provided." 

7.  *'  In  the  event  of  any  extensive  conflagration  or  conflagrations,  whereby  the  claims 
upon  such  CO.  shall  exceed  the  amount  of  its  cap.  stock  and  of  the  Guaranty  Surplus  Fund 
provided  for  by  this  Act,  the  said  co.  shall  notify  the  said  Supt.  of  the  fact,  who  shall  then 
make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  an  examination  of  the  said  co.,  and  shall  issue  his  certificate 
of  the  result,  showing  the  amounts  of  cap.,  of  Guaranty  Suq^lus  Fund,  of  Special  Reserve 
Fund,  of  re-insurance  liability,  and  of  other  assets ;  and  upon  his  issuing  such  certificate 
in  du])licate,  one  copy  to  be  given  the  co.  and  one  copy  to  be  recorded  in  the  Ins. 
Department,  the  said  Special  Reserve  Fund  shall  be  immediately  held  to  protect  all  pol.  -holders 
of  such  co.f  other  than  such  as  are  claimants  upon  it  at  the  time,  or  such  as  become  such 
claimants  in  consequence  of  such  conflagration  or  conflagrations  ;  and  the  amount  of  said 
Special  Reserve  Fund,  and  an  amount  equal  to  the  unearned  prem.  of  such  co.,  to  be 
ascertainetl  as  hereinl>efore  provided,  shall  constitute  the  cap.  and  assets  of  such  co.  for 
the  protection  of  pol. -holders  other  than  such  claimants,  and  for  further  conduct  of  its 
bus.,  and  such  official  certificate  of  the  Supt.  shall  be  binding  and  conclusive  upon  all 
parties  interested  in  such  co.,  whether  as  stock-holders,  creditors,  or  pol.-holders,  and 
upon  the  payment  to  the  claimants,  for  losses  or  other\vise,  existing  at  the  time  of  or 
caused  by  such  general  conflagration  or  conflagrations,  of  the  amount  to  which  they  are 
respectively  entitled,  in  proportion  to  their  several  claims,  of  the  full  sum  of  the  cap.  of 
such  CO.  and  of  its  Guaranty  Surplus  Fund,  and  of  its  assets,  excepting  only  such  Special 
Reserve  Fund  and  an  amount  of  its  assets  equal  to  the  liability  of  the  co.  for  unearned  prems. 
as  so  cert  if cd  by  such  Supt.y  such  co.  shall  be  for  e^er  discharged  from  any  and  all  further 
liability  to  such  claimants  and  to  each  of  them. ''^  The  Supt.,  after  issuing  his  certificate,  to 
transfer  to  the  co.  on  demand  all  the  securities  constituting  such  Special  Reserve  Fund  ; 
but  if  such  fund  be  less  than  half  the  cap.  of  the  co.,  then  the  same  to  be  made  up  to 
200,000  dols.  by  assessment  on  stock-holders.  If  the  cap.  be  not  made  up,  the  Special 
Reserve  Fund  to  be  held  as  security  for  existing  pol.  The  amount  of  each  fund  to  be  set 
forth  in  ann.  statement  sent  to  Ins.  Department. 

The  COS.  availing  themselves  of  this  law  are  designated  **  Surplus  Cos." 
8.  "  If  at  any  time  after  said  Special  Reserve  Fund  shall  have  been  accumulated  by  any 
CO.,  it  shall  appear  upon  examination  by  the  said  Supt.  that  the  cap.  of  such  co.  has,  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  extensive  conflagration,  become  impaired  so  as  to  cause  him  to 
order  a  call  on  the  stock-holders  to  make  up  such  impairment,  the  board  of  directors  of 
such  CO.  may  either  comply  with  such  order,  and  require  the  necessary  payment  by  the 
stock  holders,  or,  at  their  option,  they  may  apply  for  that  purpose  so  much  of  said  Special 
Reserve  Fund  as  will  make  such  impairment  good.  No  co.  doing  bus.  under  this  Act  shall 
insure  any  larger  amount  upon  any  single  risk  than  is  permitted  by  law  to  a  company 
possessing  the  sa  me  amount  of  cap. ,  irrespective  of  the  funds  hereby  provided  for.  [See  Limits 
of  Ins.  on  Individual  Risks ^  hereafter.] 

This  Act,  which  took  imme<liate  eflfect  from  its  passing,  was  prob.  designed  to  prevent 
the  failure  hereafter  of  prudently  managed  fire  offices  in  the  Stale  of  N.Y.,  whatever 
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the  extent  of  the  disasters  ihey  may  exf  erience.  Such  at  least  is  its  effect.  The  co. 
sets  apart  a  portion  of  its  own  profits  to  insure  its  (nvn  existence.  It  revives  in  some  sort 
the  old  idea  of  "insuring  the  insurers.*'  Here  the  co.  may  continue  in  bus.  notwith- 
standing that  it  shall  not  under  certain  conditions  pay  its  claims  in  full.  The  scheme  is 
at  once  orig.  and  ingenious,  and  hence  we  have  passecl  its  provisions  so  fully  under  review. 

At  least  one  of  the  leading  F.  Cos.  of  N.  Y.  has  placed  itself  under  the  operations  of 
this  Act — the  Continental, 

General  Considerations. — In  add.  to  all  that  has  preceded,  there  are  yet  one  or 
two  other  considerations  which  attach  themselves  to  the  Fmance  of  Fire  Ins.  The  first 
and  chief  of  these  is  the  sum  which  may  be  accepted  with  prudence  on  any  otte  risk. 
In  speaking  of  cap.  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  art.  we  hiave  already  prepared  the 
reader  to  pay  some  regard  to  this  point ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  exist  within  the  countries  wherein  Brit.  F.  offices  carry  on  their  bus.,  towns  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  construction,  or  from  their  situation 
in  regard  to  the  force  of  the  wind,  or  from  other  causes,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as 
consisting  0/ one  risk  only. 

Limits  of  Ins,  on  Individual  Risks. — We  are  not  aware  that  the  amount  which  a  fire 
ins.  CO.  may  rationally  accept  on  any  one  risk  has  ever  been  made  the  subject  of 
scientific  discussion  in  Europe ;  although  the  question  must  be  very  constantly  in  the 
mind  of  every  fire  underwriter.  If  it  were  the  plan  of  a  fire  office  to  take  all  its  risks 
for  the  same  amount^  it  would  not  be  very  material  whether  the  limit  were  £\^X30  or 
;f  5000,  because,  always  assuming  careful  selection,  the  prem.  fund  should  be  sufficient 
to  pay  all  the  losses  which  would  arise  ;  and  pol.  for  larger  amounts  are  no  more  expense 
to  the  office  (now  not  even  in  the  matter  of  stamps)  in  preparation,  etc. ,  than  those  for 
small  sums :  hence  large  lines  have  an  advantage  in  this  respect.  But  in  practice  the 
risks  a  fire  office  has  to  take  range  from  y^ioo  up  to  the  largest  limit  the  co.  will 
accept.  -Besides,  large  lines  on  special  risks  are  frequently  much  easier  to  obtain  than 
small  lines  on  first-class  risks — and  the  large  prem.  is  sometimes  a  temptation  to  a  young 
office  ;  but  the  **  speciab"  have  a  much  more  decided  tendency  to  bum. 

Herein  we  see  how  an  office,,  the  bulk  of  whose  bus.  consists,  say,  of  dwelling-house 
risks,  which  range  from  ;£'25o  to  ;i"iooo,  and  perhaps  average  not  more  than  ;f400  ;  but 
which  occasionally  takes  a  heavy  line  on  a  special  risk,  either  direct,  or  by  way  of  re- 
insurance, places  its  funds  in  considerable  jeopardy.  An  office  doing  a  fair  bus.  in  liberal 
lines  on  good  risks  may  afford  to  take  small  lines  on  well-selected  specials,  without 
very  much  jeopardizing  its  finances. 

We  think  it  may  be  considered  within  the  bounds  of  prudence  that  a  young  office — 
and  these  suggestions  are  submitted  as  points  for  the  consideration  of  young  F.  under- 
writers— may  write  upon  well-selected  risks,  as  an  outside  limit,  up  to  one-tenth  of  its 
paid-up  cap.  or  invested  assets.  If  it  should  write  ten  of  these  m  any  town  which 
became  destroyed  by  fire — apart  from  any  smaller  lines  which  it  might  have  in  the  same 
place — then  its  resources  arc  gone  !  Hence  the  F.  underwriter  has  always  to  discrimi- 
nate in  regard  to  towns  liable  to  be  swept  away  by  one  general  conflagration  ;  and  under 
any  circumstances  he  will  accept  his  larger  risks  on  buildings  or  blocks  as  far  remote  from 
each  other  as  the  circumstance  of  the  case  will  admit. 

We  have  sought  to  deal  with  this  part  of  the  subject  on  its  merits ;  but  we  are  not 
without  precedents  at  hand.  In  the  U.S. — ^where  F.  underwriting  has  in  times  [xist 
been  carried  on  very  wildly ;  although'  at  the  present  time  it  is  prob.  ^ing  conducted  with 
as  great  regard  to  bus.  sagacity  and  scientific  regulation  as  in  any  country  in  the  world — 
this  question  of  limits  has  been  carefully  considered  alike  by  underwriters,  as  by  the 
Superintendents  of  the  State  Ins.  Departments  ;  and  the  maximum  limits  have  been  fixed 
by  legislation  in  several  of  the  States  as  follows  : 

New  York. — Home  and  foreign  cos.  carrying  on  bus.  in  that  State  limited  to  10  p.c. 
of  cap.  on  single  risk.  The  cap.  in  the  case  of  foreign  cos.  is  for  the  purpose  of  this 
estimate  limited  to  the  aggregate  of  the  deposits  and  investments  of  such  cos.  in  the 
several  States  of  the  Union. 

Massachtisetts. — Limit  10  p.c.  and  similar  regulations. — Any  excess  to  be  re-insured. 

Connecticut. — Limit  10  p.c.  of  paid-up  cap, — Similar  regulations. 

California. — Limit  10  p.c.  of  subscribed  cap. 

Illinois. — 10  p.c.  of  paid-up  cap. 

Indiana. — 10  p.c.  of^ paid-up  cap. 

Icnua. — Limit  10  p.c.  of  paid-up  cap. — unless  excess  be  re-insured. 

Ketitucky. — 10  p.c.  of  paid-up  cap. 

Maine. — 10  p.c.  of  paid-up  cap. 

New  Jersey. — 10  p.c.  of  cap. 

Wisconsin. — ^Town  ins.  cos.  not  to  exceed  2000  dol.  on  any  one  risk. 

Ohio. — Limit  20  p.c.  of  paid-up  cap. — unless  re-insured  by  solvent  co. 

Kansas. — Limit  5  p.c.  of  paid-up  cap. 

And  the  States  which  impose  no  limits  nearly  all  require  that  the  maximum  amount 
underwritten  in  any  one  risk  shall  be  set  out  in  the  ann.  statement  of  the  co.  There  are 
penalties  more  or  less  severe  for  breach  of  these  regulations. 
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Limitation  of  Dividmds. — In  Gt  Brit,  the  only  limitation  of  dividends  which  has  been 
practised  by  fire  offices  has  been  entirely  voluntary,  and  made  in  view  of  estab.  reserved 
funds  for  the  purposes  already  noticed  while  speaking  of  these.  In  the  U.  S.  other 
limitations  have  been  imposed.  We  have  seen  that  the  cos.  placing  themselves  under  the 
Special  Law  of  N.  Y.  State,  passed  1874,  are  limited  to  7  p.c.  div.  Here  the  object  of 
the  limitation  is  clear  enough.  In  Massachusetts  the  dividends  of  fire  offices  are  limited 
(by  the  law  of  1870)  to  8  p.c.,  no  reason  being  assigned  ;  but  the  obvious  intention  being 
to  keep  down  the  rates  of  ins.  In  most  of  the  States  it  is  enacted  that  no  div.  shall  be 
paid  while  the  cap.  remains  impaired  :  and  that  is  reasonable  enough.  In  such  a  case, 
even  if  a  dii'idiud  reserz'f  fund  existed,  we  suspect  it  would  be  required  that  the  cap.  be 
made  good  before  any  portion  of  the  fund  was  applied  to  the  purpose  originally  designed. 
The  integrity  of  the  co.  is  made  the  first  consideration.  The  cap.  made  good,  the  bal.  of 
the  fund  may  be  applied  to  dividends.  Several  of  the  States  have  special  regulations 
regarding  dividends,  different  from  those  already  spoken  of  ;  these  we  proceed  to  notice. 

The  Ins.  Law  oi  Indiana  (1852,  sec.  18)  enacts  that  before  any  dividends  declared  upon 
the  cap.  stock  of  the  co.  are  paid  over  to  the  holders  of  the  same,  the  co.  shall  **  retain 
5  p.c.  on  all  such  div.,  and  within  6  months  thereafter  shall  cause  the  sum  thus  retained  to 
be  invested  in  solvent  stocks,  as  heretofore  provided,  and  deposit  them  with  the  Auditor 
of  State.  Such  stocks  shall  be  added  to  and  constitute  part  of  the  guaranty  fund,  but 
shall  not  be  considered  any  portion  of  the  cap.  stock  of  such  co."  The  object  of  this  fund 
being  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  co. 

The  Ins.  Law  of  It/wa  (1868,  sec.  15)  contains  the  following  : 

15.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  directors,  trustees,  or  man.  of  any  ins.  co.  organized  under  this 
Act,  or  incorp.  under  any  law  of  this  State,  to  make  any  dividends  except  from  the  surplus  profit 
arising  from  their  bus. ;  and  in  esiimatt'ng suck  pro/its  there  ^hall  be  resert'ed  therefro-m  a  sum  equal 
to  ±0  p.c.  of  the  amount  received  as  prems.  on  unexpired  risks  and  pot. :  -which  amount  so  resert'ed 
is  hereby  declared  to  be  unearned  prems, ;  and  there  shall  also  be  reserved  all  sums  due  the  corp.  on 
bonds  and  mortgages,  bonds,  stocks  and  book  accounts,  of  which  no  part  of  the  principal  or  int. 
thereon  has  been  paid  during  the  year  preceding  such  estim^e  of  profits,  and  upon  whicn  suit  for 
foreclosure  or  collection  has  not  been  commenced,  or  which,  after  judgment  has  been  obtained 
thereon,  shall  have  remained  more  than  2  years  unsatisfied,  and  on  which  int.  shall  not  have  been 
paid ;  and  in  case  of  any  such  judgment  the  int.  due  or  accrued  thereon,  and  remaining  unpaid,  shall 
also  be  reser\ed.  Any  div.  made  contrary  to  these  provisions  shall  subject  the  co.  making  it  to  a 
forfeiture  of  their  [its]  charter. 

Admitting  State  supervision  to  be  desirable,  the  thoroughness  of  such  a  regulation  must 

be  admired. 

The  Ins.  Law  oi  A'ansas  (1871,  sec.  15)  contains  a  like  provision. 

In  the  Massachusetts  Ins.  Law  (1867,  sec.  72)  there  is  the  following: 

72.  At  each  ann.  meeting  the  directors  shall  cause  to  be  furnished  to  the  stock-holders  a  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  co.,  and  in  making  dividends  shall  not  consider  any  Part  of  the  prem.  money 
divisible  until  the  risks  for  which  the  same  was  paid  have  absolutely  been  terminated.  But  in 
making  up  their  ann.  statement  they  shall  be  required  to  charge  the  co.  only  such  portions  of  the  cash 
or  notes  received  on  pol.  which  are  unexpired,  as  ivould  be  required  to  insure  all  outstanding  risks. 

In  the  Michigan  Ins.  Law  (1869,  sec.  12)  the  same  reservations  are  to  be  made  before 

declaration  of  div.  as  in  the  Iowa  law  already  recited,  subject,  however,  to  the  following 

proviso  : 

That  any  co.  may  declare  div.  not  exceeding  10  p.c.  on  its  cap.  stock  in  any  one  year,  that  shall 
have  accumulated  and  be  in  possession  of  a  fund,  in  add.  to  the  amount  of  its  cap.  stock,  and  of 
such  div.,  and  all  outstanding  liabilities,  equal  to  the  amount  of  one- ha  If  of  all  prems.  on  risks 
not  terminated  at  the  time  of  making  such  div.  Any  div.  made  contrary  to  these  provisions 
shall  subject  the  co.  making  the  same  to  a  forfeiture  of  its  corp.  rights,  and  each  stock-holder  receiving 
it,  to  a  liability  to  the  creditors  of  such  co.  to  the  extent  of  the  div,  received,  in  add.  to  the  other 
penalties  and  punishments  in  such  case  made  and  provided. 

By  the  Ins.  Law  of  Ohio  (1869,  sec.  39)  it  is  enacted  : 

Any  CO.  heretofore  organized  under  any  law  of  this  State,  for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this 
Act,  which  has  taken  notes  or  obligations  of  its  stock-holders  for  any  portion  or  portions  of  the 
amount  subs,  by  them  to  its  cap.  stock,  shall  retain  from  any  div.  declared  to  such  stock- holders, 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  50  p.c.  of  such  div.,  and  apply  the  same  as  a  credit  upon  such  stock-notes  until 
such  notes  shall  be  fully  paid. 

Happily  the  system  of  stock-notes  here  referred  to — and  which  was  fruitful  of  dis- 
appointment and  disaster — is  now  almost  entirely  discontinued. 
In  the  Ins.  Law  oi  Pennsylvania  (1856,  sec.  12)  it  is  enacted  : 

12.  That  the  directors  of  the  said  cos.  shall  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jan.  and  July  in  each  and  every 
year,  declare  div.  of  profit  as  to  them  shall  appear  advisable,  first  deducting  all  expenses  and  losses  ; 
but  the  moneys  received  for  prems.  upon  risks,  which  remain  undetermined  and  outstanding  at  the 
time  of  declaring  such  div.,  shall  not  then  be  considered  as  Part  of  the  profits,  nor  divided  as  suck, 
when  said  cos,  are  conducted  upon  the  joint-stock  principle.  .  .  .  And  when  organized  upon  the 
mut.  principle  exclusively,  each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  such  a  proportion  of  the  said  surplus  as 
the  cash  prem.  paid  bv  such  members  respectively  may  bear  to  the  aggregate  surplus  so  declared.  .  . 
"When  said  cos.  shall  be  organized  upon  the  stock  and  mut  principle  jointly  [*'  Mixed  "  Cos.],  the 
directors,  after  ascertaining  the  surplus  as  above  mentioned,  shall  first  set  aside  out  of  the  same  6  p.c. 
on  the  actual  value  of  the  cap.  stock  of  the  said  co.,  which  valuation  shall  be  estimated  by  the  said 
directors  for  that  purpose,  and  the  bal.  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  insured  members  and  the 
stock-holders.     .     .     . 

The  members  in  the  Mut.  Asso.,  as  also  the  pol. -holders  in  the  "Mixed"  Cos.,  were  to 
receive  certificates  declaring  them  to  be  entitleil  to  such  a  proportion  of  the  accumulated 
cap.  \i.e.  funds]  of  the  asso.  as  should  be  therein  named.    The  stock-holders  to  receive  cash. 

The  Ins.  Law  of  Wisconsin  resembles  that  of  Michigan,  already  quoted.  [Ins.  Shares.] 
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FIRE  Ins.  for  Terms  of  Years,  or  for  Lives.— It  was  the  custom  of  all  the  early  Fire 
ins.  ofHces  in  Gt.  Britain  to  insure  for  terms  of  years,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see.  [Fire 
Ins.,  Hist,  of.]  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  practice  settled  down  into  a  contract 
atinualiy  nnrwable^  as  far  more  convenient  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  Long  practice, 
indeed,  had  shown  that  there  were  some  advantages  in  the  former  system.  At  a  later 
date  a  fresh  modification  was  introduced,  rendering  it  possible  to  insure  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  any  single  life^  or  number  of  lives. 

This  latter  feature  was  introduced,  and  the  former  re-introduced,  by  the  Beacon^ 
founded  1821  ;  and  the  arguments  used  to  prove  the  advantages  of  the  respective  methods 
were  the  following : 

Where  estates  are  held  daring  the  existence  of  an  individaal,  or  for  any  given  number  of  lives,  the 
proprietor  is  compelled  to  insure  from  year  to  year,  being  unable  to  €x  any  definite  period,  for  which 
a  further  contract  should  be  made.  The  owners  of  property,  therefore,  of  the  description  just  stated, 
are  reduced  to  thenecessity,  either  of  annually  renewing  the  policy  themselves,  of  employing  an  agent 
to  do  so,  or  of  trustin|^  to  their  tenants — whose  neglect  might  prove  ruinous  to  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor.  Frequent  instances  have  occurred  of  loss  sustained  under  such  circumstances ;  it  is 
therefore  of  the  nrst  importance  that  persons  holdiag  property,  whether  for  terms  of  years  or  lives, 
should  have  the  option  of  securing  the  same  during  tne  whole  continuance  of  their  interest  therein. 
And  for  this  purpose  the  Co.  have  had  tables  calculated,  showing  the  amount  of  prem.  requisite  to 
ins.  property,  during  either  a  term  of  years,  or  the  continuance  of  x,  2,  or  3  lives. 

Here  is  the  T.  of  prcms.  for  ;£'ioo  for  ins.  of  houses  and  buildings  and  goods  therein 
by  one  payment  under  the  then  classification  : 


Years. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

I 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 


On  Dwelling  Houses 

and  Furniture 

therein. 


On  Shops 

and  Warehouses 

and  Contents^ 


On  Dwelling  Houses 

and  Contents 

Hazardous. 


£ 

O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 
O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


s, 
I 

2 
4 

I 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

«3 
14 


d. 
6 
10 

2 


8 

9 

9 

9 

7 
6 

4 
I 


14  II 


16 

17 
18 

18 
19 


7 

4 
II 

7 

2 

9 
3 


£ 
o 
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o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
I 

I 

I 
I 


J. 
I 

3 
4 
6 

7 

8 

10 

II 

12 

13 
14 

15 

16 

\l 

19 

19 
o 

I 

I 

2 


d, 

9 

3 
10 

3 

7 
II 

I 

5 
7 
7 
7 


5 

3 
a 

9 
6 

2 

IQ 
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o 
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o 

o 

o 
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o 
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o 
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s, 

2 

4 
6 


d. 

7 

3 
II 


8  II 
10  10 
12  9 


14 
16 

17 

19 

o 

2 

3 

4 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 


6 

3 
II 

4 
10 


10 
o 

2 

3 
3 
3 
Z 
I 


On  Shops  and  Ware- 
houses and  Contents 
Hazardous. 


£ 

O 
O 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


s.    d. 


2 

5 

7 

9 
II 

14 
16 

17 

19 
I 

2 

4 

5 

I 

9 
II 

12 

13 
14 
15 


9 

2 

7 
10 

II 
o 
o 

II 

9 

3 
II 

5 
10 

4 

7 
II 

I 

3 
3 
3 
4 


These  sums  exclude  the  Gov.  duty,  but  columns  were  added  including  the 
Here  is  an  abstract  of  the  T.  of  prems.  (in  one  payment)  per  £100  for  ins 
during  the  existence  of  one  life,  no  duty  included  : 


duty. 

.  against  fire 


Age  of  life 

On  Dwelling 

On  Shops 

On  Dwelling  Houses 

Ob  Shops  and  Ware- 

at time  of 

Houses  and  Furni- 

and Warehouses 

and  Contents 

houses  and  Contents 

ms. 

ture  therein. 

and  Contents. 

Hazardous. 

Hazardous. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s.   d. 

£  s.  d. 

£  s,   d 

II  to  12 

I   4  II 

I    9    I 

^  '  z 

208 

2    5    8 

15   „  16 

»    4    5 

I    8    6 

249 

20  „  21 

I    3    7 

I    7    6 

I  19    4 

233 

25  „  26 

I    2  10 

I    6    8 

I  18    0 

a    I  10 

30  „  31 

120 

I     5    8 

I  16    8 

204 
I  18    8 

35  u  36 

III 

I    4    8 

I  15    2 

40  ,,41 

I    0    I 

I    3    S 

I  13    5 

I  16    9 

45   n  46 

0  18  10 

120 

I  II    5 

I  14    6 

50  „  51 

0  17    6 

'   ^  5 

0  18    8 

19a 

I  12    I 

55  »  56 

0  16    0 

167 

I    9    3 

60  „6i 

0  14    3 

0  16    7 

I     3    9 

I    6    1 

The  T.  applying  to  2  lives  was  more  complicated,  and  an  example  must  suffice. 
Suppose  a  person  wished  by  one  payment  to  effect  an  ins.  on  a  private  dwelling  non- 
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hazardous,  held  during  the  continuance  of  two  lives,  one  aged  20  and  the  other  40  years, 
the  rate  would  be  £1  Ss.  iid.  per  £100,  For  risks  of  the  second  class  £i  los.  yi,\  of 
the  third  class  £2  y.  y/. ;  and  of  the  fourth  class  £2  Js.  (yd. 

The  T.  applying  to  3  lives  was  still  more  complex.  We  give  one  example.  Suppose 
the  risk  to  continue  during  the  existence  of  either  of  3  lives,  and  the  ages  at  starting  to 
be  10,  10,  and  10.  The  rate  by  one  payment  to  insure  £\go  on  a  risk  of  the  first  class 
would  be  £1  gs.  $</.;  of  the  second  class  £i  14s.  4^.;  of  the  third  £2  gs.  3^.;  and  of 
the  fourth  /^2  13J.  i  id.  Or  suppose  the  ages  to  be  10,  10,  and  40,  the  rates  would  then 
he  £i  Ss.  gd.;  £1  13J.  6d.;  £2  "js.  iod.;  and  £2  I2s.  Sd.  Or  suppose  the  ages  to  be 
10,  50,  60,  then  £1  6s.  6d.;  £1  los.  lid.;  £2  4^.  2d.;  and  £2  Us.  yd.  The  duty  is  not 
included  in  any  of  these  cases. 

FIRE  Ins.  Frauds.— See  Ins.  Frauds,  Fire. 

FIRE  Ins.,  Governmental.— See  Fire  Ins.,  Municipal. 

FIRE  Ins.,  History  of. — No  attempt  has  heretofore  been  made  to  write  a  detailed  hist, 
of  F.  Ins.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  the  nuiterials  are  not  only  very 
scant,  but  lie  scattered  ;  and  when  brought  together  are  in  some  important  resi)ects  con- 
flicting. A  patient  investigation  of  the  earlier  steps  in  the  progress  is  therefore  a  neces- 
sary condition.  The  more  generally  received  notion  that  F.  Ins.  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Great  Fire  of  Lond.  1666,  is  based  upon  an  imperfect  survey  of  the  facts. 

The  first  glimmer  of  the  principle  of  mut.  ins.  arises  in  connexion  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  gilds,  wherein  the  members  made  fixed  periodical  payments  towards  a  common 
fund,  whereby  they  secured  each  other  against  loss  from  **fire,  water,  robbery,  or  other 
calamity."  Here  we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the  necessity  of  protection  against  fire, 
and  an  indication  that  the  only  means  of  protection  available  was  by  this  means  ot  mut. 
association  for  common  ol>jects  of  protection.  It  is  imjwrtant  in  this  connexion  briefly  to 
note  that  gilds  appear  to  have  Ixjen  very  common  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
and  their  objects  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  gilds  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
later  date.     [(iiLDS.] 

Under  title  Fire  Briefs  we  have  shown  the  system  which  was  pursued  in  regard  to 
large  fires  and  other  calamities,  in  making  an  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large  through  the 
clergy  and  the  parish  churches.  This  might  at  first  sight  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
no  means  of  protection  against  the  consequences  of  fire  existed.  The  deduction  would 
not  be  sound,  for  the  reason  that  the  system  of  F.  briefs,  with  all  its  attendant  abuses, 
continued  long  after  F.  Ins.  had  become  estab.  as  a  recognized  branch  of  bus.  But  the 
system  of  contribution,  which  was  voluntary  and  eleemosynary  in  Gt.  Brit.,  was  com- 
pulsory  in  some  neighbouring  countries  ;  and  we  have  to  examine  the  practice  therefore 
as  part  of  our  subject. 

I24O. — By  Art.  XI.  of  the  I^w — Cora^  or  Keure^  as  it  is  termed — ^promulgated 
by  Thomas,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  Johanna  his  Countess,  this  year,  there  Is  recited  the 
following  community  of  liability,  known  as  the  custom  of  Furnts :  **  In  quacunque  villa 
combustio  facta  fuerit  occuhe,  tota  villa  statim  solvat  damnum  per  illos  quos  eligent 
coratores  ;  quod  si  malefactor  sciri  poterit,  bannietur  perpetuo,  et  solvetur  damnum 
de  bonis  ejus  ;  residuum  vero  cedat  comiti.  Qui  vero  de  nachbrant  acclamatus  fuerit, 
per  quinque  coratores  purgare  se  poterit ;  alioquin  su&pendetur,  omnia  bona  sua  erunt  in 
gratia  comitis,  restituto  prius  damno  illi  qui  damnum  habuet  :  si  prius  tamen  querimo- 
niam  fecit,"  which  may  be  rendered  as  follows  :  In  whatever  house  a  fire  shall  have  been 
secretly  made,  the  whole  place  instantly  makes  good  the  damage  through  those  whom  the 
guardians  select  ;  but  if  the  malefactor  can  be  found  out,  be  is  banished  for  ever,  and  the 
damage  is  made  good  out  of  his  property  ;  the  residue  indee<l  he  yields  up  to  the  court. 
Truly  he  who  can  exculpate  himself  from  the  accusation  will  be  commended  by  those 
guardians  ;  but  until  he  can  do  so  he  is  suspended.  All  his  goods  will  be  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  court :  the  damage  being  first  restored  to  him  who  has  the  injury  ;  if,  however,  he 
has  first  made  complaint,  i.e.  given  due  notice. 

Mr.  F.  Ilendriks  considers  it  **a  fair  query,  whether  the  advanced  and  well-advised 
laws  of  compensation  for  fire,  embodied  in  the  foreign  codes,  are  not  the  development  of 
the  ancient  Coutunus  yyaCiti  that  title?"  These  "Coutumes"  the  reader  will  be  made 
familiar  with  in  our  hist,  of  Marine  Ins.  Under  title  Fires  caused  wilfully,  we 
shall  trace  the  growth  of  the  law  on  that  subject. 

1600.— Beckmann,  in  his  Hist,  of  Iwi'mtiotiSy  etc.,  says:  **lt  is  perhaps  known  to 
few,  that  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century  a  proposal  was  made  by  some 
ingenious  person,  that  all  the  proprietors  of  land  should  insure  the  houses  of  their  subjects 
against  Jire^  on  their  paying  so  much  p.c.  annually  on  the  value  of  them.  The  author  of 
this  scheme  presented  it  to  Coimt  Anthony  Guniher  von  Oldenburg,  in  the  year  1609,  as 
a  meatts  of  finance  not  to  he  found  in  any  work  printed  on  that  svJbject.^^ 

Beckmann  drew  his  facts  from  Winkelmann's  Oldenburgischen  Friedens^und  der 
benachbarten  Oerter  Kriegshandungeny  167 1  (fo.  p.  67),  wherein  it  is  recorded  that  the 
original  proposer  in  his  plan  said  that,  **as  many  fires  happened  by  which  a  grei.t 
number  of  people  lost  their  property,  the  Count  might  lay  before  his  subjects  the  danger 
of  such  accidents,  and  propose  to  them,  that  if  they  itmild^  either  singly  or  unitedy  put 
a  value  on  their  houses^  and  for  ezery  hundied  dollars  valuation  piiy  to  him  yearly  one 
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dollar t  Jie  on  the  other  hand  would  engage^  that  in  case  by  the  will  of  God  their  houses  should 
be  reduced  to  ashes,  the  misfortunes  of  war  excepted,  he  7vould  take  upon  himself  the  loss,  and 
pay  to  the  sufferers  as  much  money  as  might  be  sufficient  to  rebuild  them  ;  and  that  all 
persons,  both  natives  and  foreigners,  who  might  be  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  this 
institution  should  not  be  excluded.  The  author  was  confident  that,  though  the  damage 
might  fall  heavy  at  first,  a  considerable  sum  would  be  gradually  raised  from  year  to  year, 
and  that  every  one  might  thus  insure  his  house  against  accidents.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  fully  proved,  if  a  calculation  were  made  of  the  number  of  houses  consumed 
by  fire  within  a  certain  space  in  the  course  of  30  years,  that  the  loss  would  not  amount 
by  a  good  deal  to  the  sum  that  would  be  collected  in  that  time.  He  did  not,  haivei'er, 
advise  that  all  the  houses  in  every  town  should  be  comprehended,  as  the  money  claimed 
might  amount  to  too  much  ;  but  only  that  some  and  certain  houses  should  be  admitted 
into  this  association." 

The  Count's  reflections  upon  the  plan  are  reported  to  have  been  as  follows  :  "It  is  to 
be  considered  what  sum  every  proprietor  of  land  may  with  certainty  raise  and  receive ; 
whether  the  proposed  plan  can,  to  the  undoubted  benefit  of  the  subjects,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  their  lord,  be  honourably,  justly,  and  irreproachfully  instituted  without  tempting 
Providence  ;  without  incurring  the  censure  of  neighbours  ;  and  without  disgracing  one*s 
name  and  dignity.  In  the  next  place,  that  this  institution  may  not  have  the  appearance 
of  a  scheme  to  bring  money  into  the  country  ;  and  still  more  that  it  may  have  no  resem- 
blance to  a  duty,  tax,  or  impost,  but  rather  to  a  free  contribution,  or  constrained 
remuneration  for  being  insured  from  danger,  and  by  which  losses  being  made  good, 
houses  can  be  sooner  rebuilt,  and  put  in  their  former  condition." 

Finally,  the  Count  allawed  that  the  object  of  the  plan  was  good — considered  in  every 
point  of  view — and  that  a  Company  composed  of  common  individuals  might  be  formed  to 
insure  each  other's  houses,  and  pay  the  losses  sustained  by  fire  ;  but  he  concluded,  that  if 
he  undertook  the  plan.  Providence  might  be  tempted  ;  that  his  own  subjects  might 
be  displeased  ;  and  that  improper  ideas  being  formed  of  his  conduct,  he  might  be  accused 
unjustly  of  avarice.  "Gotl,"  he  said,  "had  without  such  means  preserved  and  blessed 
for  many  centuries  the  ancient  house  of  Oldenburg  ;  and  he  would  still  be  present  with 
him,  through  His  mercy,  and  protect  his  subjects  from  destructive  fires."  He  dismissed, 
therefore,  the  ingenious  author  of  this  plan,  but  not  without  rewarding  him  according  to 
his  usual  liberality. 

This  scheme,  which  the  religious  scruples  of  Count  Anthony  caused  him  to  reject,  we 
think  took  root  in  other  quarters  very  soon  afterwards.  We  do  not  indeed  find  any 
immediate  evidence  of  this ;  but  a  reference  under  date  1662  appears  to  confirm  this  view. 

1633. — At  a  "Wardmote  Inquest"  held  this  year  in  Lond.  especial  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  importance  of  providing  appliances  in  the  City  of  Lond.  **for  avoiding  the 
peril  of  fire" — see  Fire  Brigades  for  account  of  early  measures  in  this  direction. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Fire  Engines  yf^i^  first  introduced  into  Lond.  from  Holland — see 
Fire  Engines,  Manual,  under  which  head  will  be  found  several  accounts  of  the  work- 
ing of  these  engines  at  an  early  period  ;  and  under  date  1637  is  given  a  letter  from  King 
Charles  I.  to  the  **  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  the  City  pf  Lond.,"  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  providing  Fire  Engines  in  the  City  and  the  several  parishes 
•  *  ncare  thereabouts. "     (See  1688.  > 

1635. — Returning  from  continental  Europe  to  Gt.  Brit.,  we  find  that  during  this  year 
the  following  petition  was  presented  ta  King  Charles  I.  ;  but  strange  to  say,  the  name  of 
the  petitioner  does  not  appear  even  upon  what  purports  to  be  the  original  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  Record  Oflice.     The  document  runs  as  follows  : 

To  the  King's  most  excellent  majesty— The  humble  Petition  of Humbly 

showeth.  That  there  frequently  happening  great  and  lamentable  losses  by  Fire  to  divers 
your  majesty's  subjects,  ta  the  utter  undoing  themselves  and  families,  as  also  much 
trouble  to  your  majesty  by  petition  for  obteyning  your  majesty's  gracious  favour  for 
gathering  of  relicfe  by  Bnefes,  being  a  continuall  charge  to  the  subject,  and  often  not 
without  abuse.  For  the  future  prevention  whereof,  upon  your  majesty's  gracious  favour 
extending  to  your  petitioner,  under  the  greate  seale  of  England  Authorising  your  peti- 
tioner to  ensure  all  your  majesty's  subjects  whomsoever  for  soc  much  of  their  estates  com- 
bustible as  they  themselves  shall  conceive  in  danger  of  Fire,  not  taking  above  I2d.  per 
centum,  yearly  for  soe  nxuch  soe  insured.  And  givii^  such  securitie  to  your  majesty's  said 

subjects  as  they  shall  like  of,  paying  your  majesty  for  the  first  two  years  £ [figures 

partly  worn  away]  And  ^^500  p.  a.  during  the  terme  graunted  from  your  majesty  :  upon 
not  performing  w  hereof  your  said  graimt  to  cease.  Your  petitioner  theiefore  humbly 
prays  your  majesty  will  graciously  please  to  give  youj  Royal  directions  ta  Mr.  Attorney 
Generall  for  the  preparing  a  Booke  [Patent]  for  your  majesty's  rc^al  signature.  And 
your  humble  servant,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray  for  your  majesty. 

It  may  have  been  that  this  was  a  sort  of  orig.  draft  submitted  to>  H3f.*s  advisers  in 
view  of  ascertaining  if  the  presentation  of  such  a  petition  would  be  i>crmitted.  This  view 
is,  we  think,  sustained  by  what  follows. 

1638. — The  following  petition  was  presented  to  Charles  J.:  To  the  King's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty, — The  humble  petition  of  William  Ryley,  one  of  your  majesty's  ser- 
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vanls,  and  of  Edward  Mabb,  gent.,  Sheweth  that  whereas  there  have  been  and  are  dayly 
many  great  losses  by  the  lamentable  fires  hapned  in  and  about  the  Citty  of  Lond.  as  by 
late  experience  hath  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  thereof :  for  prevention  whereof  (by  the 
help  of  God)  your  majesty's  petitioners  present  the  propositions  hereunto  annexed, 
humbly  praying  that  your  majesty  will  graciously  please  to  grant  a  pattent  for  the  sole 
ordering  and  disposing  of  the  same  for  the  term  of  41  years,  according  to  the  propositions 
hereunto  annexed.     And  as  in  duty  bound,  etc. 

The  propositions  were  as  follows : 

Propositions  touching  the  prevention  of  fires  in  Ix)ndon  and  the  parts  and  suburbs 
thereof.  The  owners  or  inhabitants  of  houses  within  the  City  and  suburbs  of  Lond., 
together  with  the  Citty  of  Westminster  and  Borrough  of  South  wake,  paying  12  pence 
per  ann.  for  every  house  yielding ;^20  yearly  rent,  if  more  or  less  after  the  rate  of  12  pence 
yearly  for  every  ;^20:  shall  have  his  house  or  houses  re-edified  according  to  His  Majesty's 
proclamation,  and  sett  in  as  good  or  better  state  as  they  were  before  in  case  any  loss  or 
casualtie  by  fire  shall  happen  unto  them.  For  security  hereof  there  shall  be  deposited 
;f  5000  into  the  Chamber  of  Lond.  which  shall  continually  lay  wholly  and  entire  to 
receive  for  int.  £$  in  the  ;£^ioo,  which  increase  shall  runne  untill  it  shall  amount  to 
;^io,ooo.  And  there  shall  also  be  kept  a  continual  watch  in  all  parts  of  the  Citty  and 
suburbs  all  night,  that  if  any  fire  should  break  forth  it  may  presently  be  espied.  And 
engines  shall  be  made  and  kept  in  every  ward  thereof  to  be  ready  at  hand  for  the  quench- 
ing of  the  same,  and  the  watch  brought  speedily  to  the  fire,  and  those  severall  watchers 
in  eve;y  ward  shall  speedily  repayre  themselves  to  assist  where  the  fire  shall  be.  Reserves 
of  water  shall  be  made  in  convenient  places  for  sudden  use. 

From  hence  will  arise  great  profitt,  comfort  and  safety  to  the  inhabitants  and  to  their 
landlords,  for  many  times  a  poor  man's  house  is  burnt,  being  all  his  livelihood,  being  not 
able  to  buyld  it  again,  and  soe  utterly  undone,  whereupon  divers  briefs  are  granted, 
which  by  this  means  would  be  prevented.  And  if  any  house  be  on  fire,  the  terrour 
thereof  causing  the  neighbours  adjacent  to  cast  their  gotnls  into  the  street,  whereby  they 
are  exposed  to  great  loss  which  shall  be  guarded  by  the  watch,  or  which  by  God's  blessing 
and  this  extraordinary  care  may  be  much  prevented.  Besides  in  regard  of  the  continual 
watch  which  shall  be  going  through  all  the  streets  and  lanes,  etc.,  will  hinder  ill-disposed 
persons  from  breaking  into  houses  and  warehouses,  and  also  prevent  many  murthers  and 
other  harms  which  befall  many  in  the  night  time.  And  there  shall  also  be  allowed  £200 
pa.  towards  the  rebuilding  the  steeple  of  Saint  Paules  Church  until  finished. 

We  are  informed  that:  **  Att  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  1st  May,  1638,  His  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  refer  this  petition  to  Mr.  Attorney-General,  who  is  to  consider  thereof,  and  of 
the  proposition  annexed,  and  certify  His  Majesty  his  opinion  of  the  business  ;  whereupon 
His  Majesty  would  signify  his  further  pleasure.' 

On  the  4th  August,  1638,  Mr.  Attorney-General  does  report  as  follows: 

"  May  it  please  your  most  excellent  Majesty,  according  to  your  Majesty's  direction  I 
have  considered  of  this  petition  and  propositions  annexed :  And  whereas  it  is  proposed 
that  the  owners  or  inhad^itantsi  within  the  Citly  and  suburbs  of  Lond.,  together  with  the 
City  of  Westminster  and  Borrough  of  South wark,  paying  12^.  p.  a.  for  every  house 
yielding  ;f20  yearly  rent,  if  more  or  less  after  the  rate  of  I2d.  yearly  for  every  ;f20,  shall 
have  his  house  or  houses  re-edified  according  to  your  Majesty's  proclamation,  and  set  in 
as  good  or  better  state  as  they  were  before  in  case  any  loss  or  casualtie  by  fire  should 
happen  unto  them,  I  doe  humbly  consider  the  said  propositions  reasonable  if  the  peti- 
tioners according  to  theyre  offer  be  tyed  to  theyre  limytations,  and  that  no  man  be 
pressed  to  come  in  to  subscribe,  but  every  man  left  to  his  voluntary  choyce;  £^000  to  be 
deposited  to  runne  on  at  5  p.c.  untill  it  be  ;£^io,ooo,  and  the  houses  to  be  re-edifyed 
with  other  moneys,  and  the  buyldings  to  be  made  in  convenient  time,  and  in  a  due 
manner  according  to  His  Majesty's  proclamation.  That  watches  and  engines  be  kept 
in  every  ward  and  reserves  of  water  in  several  convenient  places;  ;£^2C)0  p. a.  towards  the 
repair  of  St.  Paul's  Church  until  it  be  finished — All  which  I  humbly  submit  to  His 
Majesty's  great  wisdom.     (Signed)  Jo.  Bankes." 

And  now  the  King's  pleasure  :  **  Att  the  Court  att  Whitehall,  16  Oct.  1638— His 
Majesty  is  pleased  to  grant  the  Petitioners  a  Pattent  according  to  their  petition,  and 
propositions,  with  the  limitations  in  this  certificate  mentioned  ;  and  Mr.  Attorney  General 
is  forthwith  to  prepare  a  Bill  for  his  majesty's  signature  accordingly,  for  which  this  shall 
be  his  warrant.  — (Signed)  Fran.  Windebank. 

We  do  not  find  any  further  trace  of  this  measure  at  this  time,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  troubles  between  the  King  and  Pari.,  which,  however,  did  not  come  to  a  **  head  " 
until  some  years  later, 

1660. — Soon  after  the  Restoration  which  placed  Charles  U.  on  the  throne  this  year, 
a  scheme  of  Fire  Ins.  was  set  on  foot  by  "several  persons  of  quality  and  eminent  citizens 
of  London."  Proposals  were  printed  after  the  manner  of  the  period  ;  and  the  King  com- 
mended the  project  to  the  attention  of  the  Common  Council.  But  the  project  was  rejected 
by  that  body  on  the  ground  that  they  thought  it  unreasonable  for  prn'ate  persons  to  manage 
such  an  undei  takings  or  that  any  one  but  the  City  should  reap  the  profits  of  the  enterprise. 
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This  appears  to  us  to  lead  strongly  to  the  inference  that  F.  Ins.  was  being  carried  on  as  a 
scheme  of  municipal  finance  in  some  part  of  Europe. 

Magens,  in  his  Essay  on  Insurances^  first  pub.  at  Hamburg  in  1753,  says  :  "  At  Ham- 
burg tnere  is  a  *  Fire  Casse '  of  long  standings  wherein  the  principal  houses  are  insured  at 
the  value  of  15,000  marks  (about  ^looo),  to  be  paid  in  case  of  their  being  burnt.'' 

1662. — In  a  quaint  pamphlet  entitled  :  A  Treatise  of  Taxes  and  Contributions ^  pub. 
in  Lond.  this  year,  we  find  the  following  allusion  to  Fire  Ins. :  "  Like  the  ensurance  in 
some  Countreys  of  Houses  from  Fires  for  a  certain  small  part  of  their  yearly  Rent" 
The  pamphlet  was  pub.  anonymously,  but  was  evidently  from  the  pen  of  a  well-informed 
writer.  The  two  lines  here  quoted  appear  to  us  to  estab.  two  facts  :  the  first,  that  F.  Ins. 
did  not  exist  in  Gt.  Brit.  ;  the  second,  that  /'/  did  exist  elsewhere.  This  is  in  entire  con- 
formity with  the  conclusions  to  which  the  preceding  facts  point. 

1666. — ^This  is  an  important  land-mark  in  the  hist,  of  F.  Ins.  On  the  2nd  September 
occurred  what  we  now  know  as  the  **  Great  Fire  of  Lond,''*  That  this  event  led  to 
important  developments  in  regard  to  F.  Ins.  is  well  known.  The  precise  nature  and 
extent  of  these  developments  require  some  investigation,  which  we  proceed  to  make. 

1667. — Haydn,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Dates^  says  ins.  of  houses  and  goods  in  Lond. 
began  this  year :  **  An  office  was  then  set  up  for  insuring  houses  and  buildings,  prin- 
cipally contrived  by  Dr.  Barton  [Barbon],  one  of  the  first  and  most  considerable  builders  of 
the  City  of  Lond.**  The  Dr.  Barbon  [not  Barton]  here  referred  to  is  stated  on  very  good 
authority  to  be  a  '*  direct  descendant "  of  Praise-God  Barebones  of  the  Protectorate. 
"We  hear  of  him  again  as  we  proceed. 

An  office  being  set  up  by  one  man  means  individual  underwriting,  the  same  as  had  been 
practised  in  regard  to  Marine,  Life,  and  some  other  branches  of  Ins.  There  is  no  reason 
why  Fire  underwriting  should  not  have  been  carried  on  in  this  form — even  the  smallness 
of  the  prem.,  which  would  now  be  a  reason  against  it,  did  not  then  prevail.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  reason  why  this  mode  of  ins.  should  not  have  been  in  use 
long  before  this  period.  London  had  sustained  several  large  fires  previously ;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  City  lived  in  constant  dread  of  its  recurrence,  as  we  see  by  reference  to 
the  schemes  already  projected,  and  as  will  be  made  more  clear  under  title  Fire  Pro- 
tection.    This  point  reauires  fiirther  investigation. 

Mr.  Beckmann,  in  his  nrst  paragraph  on  this  branch  of  the  bus.,  opens  as  follows — he 
having  been  previously  treating  of  Marine  Ins.  :  ''A  most  useful  imitation  of  ins.  in 
trade  is  the  institution  of  ins.  offices  to  indemnify  losses  sustained  by  fire.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  companies  for  that  purpose  were  first  formed  towards  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  [he  wrote  in  1781]  ;  though  houses  were  insured  by  individuals  much 
earlier."  If  his  surmises  be  correct,  there  must  be  an  earlier  hist,  of  F.  Ins.  than  that 
which  we  have  here  recorded.  We  have  no  means  of  reference  to  the  orig.  ed.  of  his 
work  ;  and  the  error  may  lie  with  one  of  his  several  translators  and  editors.  [We  quote 
Bohn's  ed.  1846.]  The  first  F.  office  in  Fraficeyfvs  estab.  in  Paris  in  1745  ;  the  first 
in  Germany^  at  Ilanover,  in  1750. 

In  Holland  the  system  of  individual  writing  of  F.  pol.  was  in  very  general  use  early  in 
the  last  century ;  and  in  the  Ins.  Ordinance  of  Amsterdam  under  date  1 744,  a  form  of 
pol.  is  provided  to  be  used  in  such  cases.  This  we  have  given  under  Amsterdam,  Ins. 
Ordin.  of. 

Mr.  Lewis  Pocock,  F.S.A.,  in  his  Familiar  Explanation^  etc.,  pub.  1842,  tracing  the 
early  development  of  ins.,  says  (p.  91)  :  **The  next  employment  of  the  principles  of  ins. 
was  their  aaaptation  to  the  indemnifying  of  losses  sustained  by  fire  ;  which,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  generally  prevailed  untU  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  though 
houses  were  insured  by  individuals  much  earlitr**     He  clearly  follows  Beckmann. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Thomson,  in  \i\%  Proof  Sheets y  1856,  says  (p.  $) :  **Fire  Ins.  might  have 
been  suggested  by  Marine  Ins.,  but  was  not  at  all  likely  to  precede  it,  seeing  that  the 
accident  of  fire — fi;enerally  devastating  in  its  effects  in  those  early  days,  and  arising  from 
carelessness — would  not  appear  so  susceptible  of  being  brought  under  the  law  of  average 
in  the  same  way  as  the  dangers  of  the  sea  :  the  results  of  which  would  appear  by  single 
events  proceeding  from  natural  and  known  causes." 

Mr.  F.  G.  Smith,  in  the  art.  "Fire  Ins."  in  the  8th  ed.  of  the  Eneyclo,  Brit,  says: 
'*  Considering  that  marine  ins.  was  well  known  and  ins.  on  life  understood  and  practised 
to  a  certain  extent  in  several  mercantile  countries  by  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  it 
appears  extraordinary,  when  we  call  to  remembrance  the  devastations  and  distress 
occasioned  by  fire  in  &is  country,  that  some  means  should  not  have  been  adopted  at  an 
earlier  period  to  render  such  calamities  less  ruinous  to  individuals,  particularly  when  a 
plan  which  appears  eventually  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  ins.  cos.  was  sug- 
gested so  early  as  1609." 

Prof.  Anderson  Kirkwood,  after  a  carefiil  investigation  of  the  subject  [Lectures,  1874], 
says :  **  The  more  likely  origin  of  F.  Ins.  was  a  felt  necessity,  produced  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  Lond.  in  1666."  He  says  further  :  ^^ Mutual  F,  Ins,  Clubs  granting  ins,  not  exceeding 
;f  500  on  a  single  risk  began  to  be  formed  the  year  after  the  fire,  and  continued  for  several 
vears  thereafter** 

Mr.  D.  A.  Heald,  the  able  Vice-President  of  the  Home  Fire  of  N.  Y.,  in  the  interest- 
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ing  art.  **  Fire  Ins.'*  in  Ilitus'  Ins.  Bluehook  for  1874,  says  :  **The  early  hist,  of  F.  Ins., 
if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  had  any  well-defined  existence  before  the  Great  Fire  of 
Lond.  in  1666,  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  It  seems  to  be  an  admitted  fact  that  the 
practice  of  individual  underwriting  prevailed  at  a  much  earlier  date  among  the  Lombards 
in  Italy^  and  the  merchants  of  the  commercial  and  free  cities  bordering  on  the  German 
Ocean.  This  form  of  undenvriting^  being  of  a  personal  or  private  character ^  has  left  little 
or  no  ei'idence  of  its  existence^  much  less  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  conducted,  or 
the  results  obtained  by  the  underwriter." 

The  preceding  review  of  the  authorities  does  not  help  us  very  much  in  regard  to  actual 
facts,  but  it  does  tend  to  strengthen  the  surmise  that  individual  underwriting  of  fire  risks 
may  have  been  practised  in  Europe,  and  perhaps  in  Gt.  Brit.,  prior  to  1666.  The  apt 
remark  of  Mr.  Ileald,  that  this  form  of  underwriting  does  not  leave  much  trace  of  its 
existence,  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  remarkable  that  none  of 
the  many  accounts  of  the  Fire  of  Ix)nd.  should  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  any  such  ins.  The  more  unusual  they  were,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  and  if  they  had  l>een  at  all  general,  the  fact  of  Mr.  Barbon  opening  an  office  for 
the  purpose  in  the  year  after  the  fire  would  not  have  occasioned  so  much  comment. 
Again,  the  law-books  generally  reveal  the  existence  of  contracts  of  this  sort,  for  disputes 
will  arise.  But  while  numerous  cases  in  regard  to  marine  individual  underwriting  occur 
before  this  date,  and  some  as  to  life  ins.  contracts,  we  cannot,  after  a  painstaking  search, 
discover  any  such  case  in  regard  to  F.  Ins.  On  the  whoUy  then^  we  are  compelled  to  regard 
the  belief  in  individual  under^vriting  of  F.  risks  in  Gt.  Brit,  before  this  date  as  extremely 
doubtful.     We  now  pursue  our  history  in  chronological  sequence. 

1668. — Early  in  this  year,  or  perhaps  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding,  a  gentleman 
named  Delaune,  or  De  Laune,  put  forward  some  ** proposals'  for  ins.  against  fire. 
These  appear  to  have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  citizens,  who  brought  the  subject 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  with  what  results  will  duly  appear.  But  nothing 
at  the  moment  was  done,  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  City  haa  to  be  rebuilt  before 
it  would  be  ready  for  any  scheme  of  ins.  The  measures  which  were  taken  in  view  of 
rebuilding  the  City  will  be  referred  to  in  some  detail  under  Fire  Protection. 

1669. — The  first  mention  of  Delaujie's.  scheme  in  the  records  of  the  City  occurs  this 
year.  Thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Chamberlain,  and  other  officers  of  the  Corp.,  we 
have  had  access  to  these  records,  and  proj:)ose  to  bring  into  daylight  for  the  first  time 
many  details  of  historic  interest.  Thus  at  a  Court  of  Common  Council  held  8th  Dec. 
1669,  it  is  recorded  as  follows : 

The  Petition  of  divers  Citizens  touching  Proposals  made  by  Mr,  Benjamin  Delaune  for 
Ensuring  Houses  against  the  evill  and  loss  of  Fire  within  the  City  and  liberties  for  the 
future  being  read,  togr.  with  the  same  Proposals,  and  well  considered,  this  Court  gave 
thanks  to  the  said  Petitioners  and  author  of  the  said  Proposals  for  their  pains  and  studies 
in  that  affair,  and  did  order  that  the  same  Proposals  be  taken  into  &  considered  accord- 
ingly the  first  Common  Council  after  Xmas  next. 

The  next  Court  of  Common  Council  met  on  the  19th  Jan.,  1669  [Old  Style],  and  the 
following  is  the  record  : 

This  Court  doth  refer  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Delaune's  Props,  touching  the  Ensuring 
of  Houses  against  the  evill  &  danger  of  Fire  to  the  next  Common  Council. 

On  the  24th  Feb.  [1669  Old  Style,  1670  New  Style],  the  matter  came  forward  again, 
and  a  Committee  being  appointed  for  various  purposes  then  discussed,  it  is  recorded  : 

This  Court  doth  also  refer  unto  the  same  Committee  the  consideration  of  the  Proposals 
about  the  Ensuring  of  Houses  against  the  evill  of  Fire,  who  are  desired  fully  to  consider 
of  the  same  now  and  report  to  this  Court  their  opinions  thereon. 

We  think  it  more  than  prob.  that  this  last  para,  related  to  another  set  of  **  proposals  " 
different  from  Delaune's,  and  prob.  brought  forward  by  Mr,  Deputy  Newbold,  01  whom 
we  shall  hear  much  more  as  we  proceed. 

1670. — We  have  seen  it  stated — but  upon  what  authority  we  know  not — that  an  asso. 
for  friendly  ins.  against  fire,  consisting  of  a  number  of  private  contributors  agreeing 
to  ins.  each  other,  was  founded  at  Edinburgh  this  year. 

1672. — We  hear  nothing  further  of  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the  Common 
Council  at  present.  It  is  indeed  certain  that  the  Great  Fire,  following  immediately  after 
the  Great  Plague,  had  in  a  great  measure  prostrated  the  energies  as  well  as  the  resources 
of  the  City.  Men's  minds  had  become  unsettled  by  this  double  misfortune.  We  find  a 
petition  from  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  King  under  date  this  year,  wherein  he  speaks  of  the 
ill  effects  of  the  Plague  and  the  Fire,  and  prays  that  '*  His  Majesty  may  be  pleased 
to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  re-establish  the  City  of  Lond.  in  its  pristine  glory  and 
magnificence." 

IJuring  this  year  there  was  pub.  :  Proposals  moderately  offered  for  the  full  peopling  and 
inhabiting  the  City  of  Loftd.y  and  to  restore  the  same  to  her  anticnt  flourishing  trade,  ivhich 
will  sute  with  her  sflefidid  structure.  By  Londinophilus.  And  in  a  postscript  thereto  the 
writer  says  : 
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If  this  my  Essay  or  proposals,  pub.  out  of  my  Zealous  WcU-wishes  to  the  future  happiness  of  this 
antient  renowned  and  honorable  City,  shall  attain  to  its  desired  success,  it  will  be  an  encouragement  to 
me  to  speed  ike  publication  of  certain  papers ^  upon  serious  consideration  orderly  designed  for  the 
prevention  of  Ftre  ;  and  the  office  of  Ensurance  of  Houses  and  Goods  from  Fire^  at  the  rate  of  ^x 
p.c.  Rent  p^.,  which  hath  for  several  months  been  seriously  debated  with  very  many  judicious  persons 
within  this  Cit^. 

The  original  of  this  curious  document  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

1674. — The  scheme  of  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold  regarding  F.  Ins.  (already  referred  to 
under  date  1669)  was  brought  prominently  forward  this  year  [Mayoralty  of  Sir  Wm. 
Hooker],  and  created  much  discussion  in  the  City.  He,  being  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Corp.,  had  every  opportunity  of  keeping  his  own  proposals  well  in  view  ;  while  those 
of  Delaune  appear  to  have  been  kept  systematically  in  the  shade.  The  prob.  reason  for 
this  will,  we  think,  be  develop>ed  as  we  proceed. 

1675. — It  appears  that  during  this  year  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold  presented  a  petition  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council,  embodying  the  chief  features  of  his 
scheme.  This  was  probably  in  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  Robert  Vyner.  We  do  not  find  any 
trace  of  this  petition  on  the  Corp.  records.  We  believe  it  embraced  the  following  pro- 
position :  There  are  12,000  new  brick  houses  in  the  City,  of  the  average  value  of  £,2,^0, 
These  insured  at  3  p.c  would  produce  a  fund  of  ;f90,ooo.  The  ann.  int.  upon  this 
at  6  p.c.  would  be  ^5400.  The  loss  amon£|^t  these  houses,  one  year  with  another  since 
the  fire  of  London,  had  not  amounted  to  ^400  p.  a.  ;  so  that,  allowing  ;fiooop.a.  for 
charges,  "  the  profit  to  the  City  by  this  designe  is  £^QOQ  p.a." 

We  have  it  upon  contemporaneous  authority  that  Mr.  Newbold  retained  Mr.  Mosyer  as 
his  chief  counsel,  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  City,  and  gave  him  a  fee  of  "above  four 
pound."  But  the  hands  of  the  City  **  were  so  full  of  other  business,  that  though  they  had 
a  strong  inclination,  yet  they  had  no  leisure  to  carry  on  this  design." 

1678-0. — Mayoralty  of  Sir  James  Edwards.  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold  presented  by  way 
of  petition  a  remodelling  of  his  scheme.  This,  too,  seems  to  be  absent  from  the  Records 
of  the  Corp.  ;  but  from  other  sources  we  present  an  outline  of  the  contents  : 

It  (the  petition)  adverted  to  the  custom  of  Marine  Ins.,  which  it  said  had  been  carried 
an  for  many  ages.  The  proposition  of  the  petitioner  was,  that  as  there  were  12,000  new 
brick  buildings  in  the  City,  which  might  one  with  the  other  be  estimated  at  the  value  of 
;f250  each,  $  p.c.  upon  which  would  be  ;f  12  lOf.  each  house  ;  that  if  only  one-third  of 
the  number  were  insured,  a  fund  of  ;£^50,ooo  might  easily  be  raised.  This  assurance, 
the  petitioner  stated,  "will  be  purchased  at  an  easy  rate  to  the  relief  of  the  widows, 
orphans,  aged  poor,  and  such  as  are  incapable  of  labouring."  He  argued  that  a  house 
insured  was  esteemed  a  good  settlement  in  marriages  for  the  provision  of  wives  and 
children  ;  that  such  houses  should  be  insured  by  the  Corporation  at  periods  varying  from 
one  year  to  09te  hufidred  years  ;  and  finally,  he  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  a  table  of  terms  of  ins. 

1670. — Towards  the  close  of  this  year  (Mayoralty  of  Sir  Robert  Clayton)  Mr.  New- 
bold  enlarged  his  scheme  into  a  pamph. ,  bearing  the  following  title :  London* s  Improve- 
ment and  the  Builders'  Security  Asserted,  by  the  apparent  advantages  that  will  attettd  their 
easie  charge,  in  raising  such  a  Joint'Stock  as  may  assure  a  He-building  0/ those  Houses  which 
shall  hereafter  be  Destroyed  by  the  Casualties  0/  Fire,  The  dedicatory  preface  says  :  *  *  The 
design  it  brings  with  it  is  chiefly  for  the  improvement  of  the  City  buildings,  by  proposing 
a  way  for  the  raising  such  a  joint-stock  as  may  assure  the  rebuilding  of  their  casualties 
happening  by  fire.  The  undertaking  seems  so  great  and  hazardous,  that  a  million  pounds 
sterling  may  be  expected  with  it,  to  make  it  practicable,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  several 
persofts  interested."    The  pamph.  itself  commences  thus  : 

The  several  fruitless  attempts  that  have  been  made  in  projecting  a  design  for  assuring  the  building 
of  houses  burnt  down,  may  be  some  discouragement  to  offer  more  on  that  subject.  But  this  being 
well  approved  of  by  many,  to  carry  nothing  with  it  but  the  common  and  public  good,  after  some  years 
lying  by,  is  at  their  importunity  now  exposed  to  a  more  general  censure.  .  .  .  Beason  and 
experience,  which  hath  introduc^  and  continued  the  custom  of  assurances  amongst  merchants,  will 
direct  the  like  security  to  be  admitted  of  for  rebuilding  and  repairing  the  casualties  of  houses  by  fire 
to  those  proprietors  and  inhabitants :  both  being  adventurers  at  a  hazard,  though  in  a  different  kind 
and  element.  And  though  the  late  new  brickbuildings  in  the  City  of  London  are  reasonably  well 
defended  by  their  thick  party- walls,  yet  by  sad  experience  we  find  each  particular  man's  interest  in 
those  inclosures  is,  by  the  effects  of  a  small  spark  misplaced,  still  lyable  to  be  carried  awa^  with  a  flame : 
and  when  such  an  accident  of  fire  shall  nappen  to  lay  level  the  subsistence  and  income  of  the 
inhabitant  and  proprietor  (who  is  not  in  a  position  to  rebuild  those  casualties),  those  candle-reats  to 
such  are  little  better  than  for  ever  extinguished. 

The  working  part  of  the  scheme  was  as  follows  : 

First,  that  which  will  make  the  design  practicable  at  an  easy  rate  and  charge  must  be  the  mutual 


proprietors  should  make  their  subs,  of  5  p.c.  according  to  the  value  of  their  houses  or  rebuilding. 


a  ioint-stock  of  j^so.ooo  might  be  raised  amongst  themselves  for  carrving  on  this  design.  We  wul 
believe  there  are  not  less  than  12,000  houses  of  the  new  brick  buildings  in  the  City  of  London. 
These,  one  with  the  other,  may  be  esteemed  in  their  value  or  charge  of  rebuilding  at  /^2<o  per  house — 
which  at  5  p.c.  will  be  ^12  lor.  on  each  house.  So  that  4000  houses  (the  third  part  of  those  houses  at 
£\2  los.  per  house)  win  amount  to  j^5o,ooo.  But  should  subs,  be  made  of  only  j^2  p.c.  for  the  whole 
number  of  those  12,000  houses,  in  proportion  to  their  said  value,  a  joint-stock  ofthree  score  thousand 
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pounds  might  be  raised  amongst  themselves  for  discharge  of  the  undertaking.  And  in  probability  such 
a  stock  with  the  irapr(jvcmcnt,  might  for  ever  perpetuate  the  rebuilding  of  all  the  casualties  bv  fire 
happening  to  those  adventurers.  And  as  it  may  be  employed^  in  few  years  they  may  receive  dividents 
out  of  the  improvement.  So  that  a  perpetual  assu.  for  a  rebuilding,  etc.,  to  be  made  by  a  joint-stock, 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  houses,  will  be  found  to  be  more  advantagious,  and  purchased 
at  a  much  easier  charge,  or  ^remio  to  the  adventurers,  than  should  such  an  assu.  be  undertaken  for 
one  year's  time  by  a  private  nand. 

This  last  remark  clearly  points  to  the  fact  that  F.  Ins.  was  at  that  date  being  carried  on 
by  individual  underwriters  [Dr.  Barbon,  and  prob.  others].     The  document  proceeds : 

Secondly^  this  joint-stock  thus  to  be  raised  for  discharge  of  this  undertaking,  will  cause  a  mutual 
participation  of  rejoycing  one  with  another  in  their  preservation ;  and  will  be  a  comfortable  relief, 
and  a  secured  reparation  in  case  of  future  demolishments.  And  undoubtedly  this  security,  as  it  will 
be  an  easy  purchase,  so  it  will  be  more  safe  and  satisfactory,  and  more  acceptable  to  them,  than 
should  any  other  assu.  be  attempted  to  be  set  on  foot  by  a  private  hand,  and  tending  to  a  private  profit. 

In  no  Other  respect  than  as  here  set  out  was  the  asso.  to  be  mutual ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  differed  from  many  other  projects  of  the  period.  It  was  proposed  to  petition  His 
Majesty  for  a  Charter  of  Incorporation,  and  many  more  conditions  were  appended  to  the 
proposal. 

It  will  appear  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  the  matured  scheme  of  Mr.  Newbold  was 
not  framed  with  the  view  of  its  being  taken  up  by  the  Corp.  of  Lond.,  but  by  a  joint- 
stock  Corp.  We  have  it  upon  authority,  indeed,  that  it  was  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Robert 
Clayton,  who,  approving  of  the  project,  desired  that  it  should  be  managed  by  the  Chamber 
of  Lond,  And  the  same  was  in  the  following  year  tendered  to  the  Common  Council  by 
Sir  Patience  Ward,  the  then  Lord  Mayor. 

1680. — This  year  constitutes  an  impoilant  epoch  in  the  hist,  of  F.  Ins.  W^e  must 
now  leave  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  and  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold  for  a  short  time,  and  turn  our 
attention  in  other  directions.  While  some  of  the  events  we  have  recorded  were  going 
forward,  Mr.  Samuel  Vincent,  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  John  Parsons,  P'elix  Calvert,  and 
others,  were  actively  engaged  in  developing  another  project,  which  we  may  fairly  assume 
was  a  reconstruction  of  Dr.  Barbon's  orace  opened  in  1607 :  the  more  so  that  was  it  desig- 
nated The  Fire  Office, 

The  coming  events  were  casting  their  shadows  before,  in  the  shape  of  short  paragraphs 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  The  first  we  meet  with  appeared  in  the  Protestant 
{Domestick)  Intelligence  of  Friday,  2nd  April  this  year,  and  is  as  follows : 

An  eminent  citizen  lately  presented  to  the  present  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  a  cop^  of  a 
design  (directed  to  his  Lordship,  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  Common  Councilmen  of  the  Citv  of 
London)  asserting  the  easie  charge  of  raising  such  a  joynt-stock  as  may  for  ever  assure  the  rebuilaing 
of  an^  the  casualties  happening  oy  fire  to  any  of  the  houses  of  the  City  of  London.     The  design  is 

Eromised  in  a  short  time  to  be  pub.  for  a  more  general  satisfaction  to  all  that  may  be  concerned  in 
ouses,  when  it  will  appear  that  upon  a  moderate  calculation  of  the  value  of  the  late  new  brick 
buildings,  if  but  one-third  part  of  those  inhabitants  and  proprietors  should  make  their  subs,  of  j^5  p.c. 
according  to  their  said  value  (or  charge  of  rebuilding),  a  stock  of  ^£^50,000  might  be  raised  amongst 
themselves,  which  in  all  probability  may  be  so  imployed  that  the  improvement  thereof  may  for  ever 
rebuild  all  such  casualties  as  may  happen  by  fire  to  those  houses  and  buildings. 

The  next  is  of  greater  significance,  and  appeared  in  the  True  Protestant  [Domestiek) 
Jntelligeftce  of  7th  May,  1680,  as  follows: 

There  is  a  new  office  to  be  kept  at  the  backside  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London,  and  will  be  opened 
on  Thursday  next.  They  do  undertake  for  a  very  reasonable  rate  to  secure  the  houses  in  London  and 
the  suburbs  thereof  from  fire,  and  if  burnt  down  to  build  them  again  at  the  cost  of  the  office,  for 
which  end  is  provided  a  considerable  bank  of  money,  and  a  fund  of  free  land,  to  such  a  value  as  will 
secure  those  tnat  agree  with  the  office.  There  being  now  in  print  a  particular  thereof,  we  need  not 
give  you  any  further  account. 

The  Mercurius  Civicus  of  12th  May,  same  year,  contained  a  proposal  for  insuring 
houses  from  fire  at  **an  office  in  Threadneedle  Street." 

The  managers  of  the  **  office  on  the  backside  of  the  Royal  Exchange"  pub.  this  year 
the  following  **  Arguments  for  Ins.  Houses  from  Fire" : 

Since  the  propositions  for  ins.  houses  from  fire  at  sixpence  Per  pound  rent  for  brick  houses,  and 
twelvepence  for  timber :  for  which  C^oa  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  bank  of  the  office  for  every  /?io  that 
is  insured,  or  else  the  house  to  be  rebuilt  at  the  cnarge  of  the  office;  as  is  at  large  expressed  in  the 
printed  propositions  ;  hath  received  approbation  from  many  persons  of  great  reputation  and  consider- 
able owners  of  houses,  as  appears  by  their  subs. ;  which  is  sufficient  to  encourage  the  undertakers  to 
Erosecute  their  designs  ;  and  therefore  need  not  use  any  new  arguments  to  promote  its  success.  Yet 
ecause  at  the  first  proposing  of  this  design  it  was  promised  to  oe  so  managed,  that  it  might  give  all 
possible  satisfaction  ;  it  might  therefore  be  expected  that  this  subject  of  insuring  houses  from  fire 
should  be  more  fully  and  largely  discours'd  of:  upon  that  account  this  paper  is  pub.  to  show  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  propositions,  the  easiness  of  the  terms,  and  the  interest  of  either  landlord  or  tenant 
to  ins. 

To  show  the  certainty  of  the  propositions  ;  which  brings  credit  to  this  design ;  it  is  necessary  to 
inquire  what  certainty  human  affairs  are  capable  of;  and  what  is  the  cause  of  credit.  There  are  two 
suppositions  upon  which  all  credit  is  founded  :  interest  and  ability.  Hy  the  first  is  meant,  That  the 
nndertaking  or  design  intended  is  supposed  to  bring  profit  and  advantage  to  the  undertakers  ;  for  no 
credit  will  be  given  to  that  designc,  by  which  all  agree  there  will  be  loss  :  there  is  no  interest  oblig'd 
to  maintain  it.  I{y  the  second.  That  there  is  a  stock  or  bank  to  carry  on  such  a  designe;  which  is 
sufficient  and  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  credit  that  is  given  to  it. 

Upon  these  two  suppositions  all  the  public  banks  have  credit ;  as  the  East  India  Co.,  the  African 
Co.,  and  many  other  public  banks  :  And  humane  affairs  are  not  capable  of  a  greater  certainty  than 
from  these  two  suppositions,  when  ability  and  interest  arc  both  bound  for  performance. 

As  to  the  first,  That  the  designe  of  ins.  houses  from  fire  may  be  profitable  to  the  undertakers,  will  be 
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(as  is  usual  to  roost  undertaking's)  granted,  unless  the  contrary  be  obvious ;  upon  this  presumption, 
that  persons  will  not  engage  in  any  designe  without  expectation  of  profit.  iTpon  this  supposition 
alone  half  the  trade  of  the  nation  is  driven  :  for  men  in  dealing,  are  trusted  witn  greater  quantities 
both  of  moneys  and  goods,  than  the  lenders  or  dealers  suppose  them  to  be  worth:  They  DelieviDgr 
there  will  be  in  management  of  the  money,  or  retailing  of  goods,  such  [profit  as  will  pay  the  lender, 
or  dealer,  the  principal,  with  advantage  to  the  borrower  or  retailer.  Hut  in  all  public  acsignes,  there 
is  required  a  bank  or  stock,  as  well  as  credit,  from  the  profit  of  the  designe. 

The  bank,  fund,  or  stock  (which  are  all  the  same  thing :  for  where  there  is  either  land  or  goods 
there  will  be  money)  of  this  designe  is  ^40,000,  for  the  insuring  of  10,000  houses ;  with  the  add.  of 
/^20,ooo  for  every  10,000  houses  that  shall  be  from  time  to  time  insured  ;  though  j^io,ooo  (which  was  at 
first  proposed)  had  been  laree  enough  :  But  because  some  persons  seemed  to  question  it,  it  is  agreed 
by  the  undertakers  to  add  £20,000  for  every  10,000  houses. 

lliat  this  fund  of  ;^40,ooo  is  sufficient  to  insure  10,000  houses  and  will  always  continue  so,  must  be 
granted  ;  unless  a  fire  happen  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  whole  1^40,000  at  one  loss.  For  it  will  be  in 
the  interest  of  those  concerned  in  the  office  to  support  the  credit  of  it,  which  they  may  easily  do  if 
any  stock  be  left :  for  thereby  they  will  preserve  the  remainder  of  the  ;^40.ooo,  and  also  receive  many 
fines  [premiums]  for  other  houses  not  before  insured.  And,  in  all  prob.  the  credit  of  paying  so  great 
a  loss,  will  bring  so  great  a  sum  of  money  as  may  repair  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  loss. 

^  Besides,  should  it  be  supposed  that  the  office  should  be  at  a  stand  for  less  than  the  loss  of  1^40,000, 
viz.  at  the  loss  of  ;^20,ooo  or  ;^30,ooo  ;  yet  the  persons  that  have  insured  their  houses  cannot  lose  bv 
it :  For  the  prem.  of  10,000  houses  do  not,  by  tne  computation  of  those  houses  already  subscribed, 
amount  to  above  1^35,000  for  31  years.  Now  considering  that  some  are  for  shorter  terms,  the  prem. 
cannot  be  reckoned  above  ;((^25,ooo.  Now  if  the  office  should  continue  5  or  6  years  before  such  a 
supposed  loss  should  happen  (and  some  time  must  be  allowed  for  such  a  number),  this  fund  were  able 
to  pay  such  a  loss  of  /^20,ooo  or  ^30,000  ;  and  to  pay  all  persons  whose  houses  were  not  burnt  their 
ins.  monej^  back  again  :  only,  with  such  deductions  as  were  reasonable  for  that  proportion  of  time 
they  were  insured  ;  which  deductions  cannot  be  prob.  less  than  one-third  part  of  the  ;^25, 000  prem. 
So  that,  it  is  plain,  that  little  less  than  the  loss  of  the  whole  ^^40,000  by  one  fire,  cannot  any  wayes 
make  the  insurers,  or  at  least  the  insured,  losers. 

To  destrojT  the  whole  sum  of  1^40,000  the  office  must  lose  200  houses,  which  at  j{^200  per  house  is 
;^40,ooo  ;  being  a  computation  large  enough  :  for  on  all  great  fires  there  will  be  small  houses,  which 
will  not  cost  above  ;^5o  or  £(xi  in  rebuilding.  And  so  great  a  loss  as  200  houses  to  the  office,  cannot 
probably  be  unless  there  be  2000  houses  in  tne  whole  burnt :  (because  10,000  houses  are  but  the  tenth 
part  of  100,000  which  are  computed  to  be  the  number  of  the  whole) :  Now  2000  burnt  houses  are  so 
vast  a  fire,  that  was  never  known  in  the  memory  of  man,  or  read  of  in  hist.,  except  that  of  the  City  of 
Lond.  in  the  year  1666.  And  there  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  than  this ;  for  what  never  was 
never  may  be,  and  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  (the  Fire  of  Lond.  excepted).  For  all  men  agree,  it  was 
Begun  and  Increased  by  Designe;  and  now  not  to  be  Effected  in  any  Place,  were  the  same  Evil 
Designes  at  Work,  because  there  are  not  so  many  timber  houses  together :  nor  many  more  in  the 
whole  left.  The  greatest  fire  that  ever  was  in  the  memory  of  man  (except  Lond.)  was  tnat  of  Soath- 
wark  Fa.d.  1212]:  Now  in  that  fire,  there  were  not  above  500  houses  burnt.  And  if  the  office  had 
been  then  in  being,  it  could  not  prob.  have  lost  about  50  ins.  houses  (being  the  tenth  part),  which  at 
;^2oo  per  house  is  but  ;^  10,000. 

That  the  office  cannot  prob.  lose  above  a  tenth  part,  when  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  are  only  ins. ; 
it  will  be  evident  to  any  that  will  inspect  the  book  of  subs.,  for  the  ;{^9,ooo  or  £iofiOO  p.a.  already 
subs,  to  the  insured,  is  so  dispersed  throughout  the  whole,  from  Westminster  to  Lime  House,  and  in 
Southwark  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  that  its  difficult  to  find  out  a  place,  if  a  great  fire  should 
happen,  that  the  office  would  lose  more  than  its  proportion. 

do  that  it  is  clear  that  the  bank  of  /^40,ooo  for  10,000  houses  is  sufficient.  It  then  remains  to  inquire, 
whether  if  the  whole  were  ins.  by  add.  of  j^20,coo  for  every  10,000  houses  ins.,  the  fund  were  sufficient 
to  discharge  those  many  losses,  which  the  casualty  from  so  great  a  number  of  houses  must  necessarily 

Sroduce.    The  best  way  to  prove  this  will  be  to  examine  from  the  time  past,  and  begin  since  the  Great 
'ire  of  Lond.    For  though  the  houses  were  then  less  in  number,  yet  the  casualties  were  the  same  : 
thev  proceeding  from  the  number  of  inhabitants  and  not  houses. 

Now  if  it  be  computed  what  the  losses  from  fire  since  the  year  z666,  it  will  be  found  that  within 
these  14  years  there  nas  not  been  less  than  35  fires  in  and  about  Lond.     .    .    . 

Then  follows  the  deUiled  list  of  fires,  with  a  note  :  **  The  calculation  of  the  houses 
burnt  by  these  several  fires  are  750  houses  or  thereabouts  ;  which  (at  least  ;f  200  a  house, 
one  with  another)  amount  to  /"i 50,000."    The  document  proceeds  : 

W^hereas  the  very  Rent  of  the  fund  would  have  been  jCi54>o<3o,  supposing  the  whole  number  of 
houses  to  be  100,000  and  the  add.  of  ;{^2o,ooo  to  every  10,000  nouses,  wnich  would  make  j^i  1,000  rent 
p.a.;  so  that  14  years  rent  makes  ^^154,000:  besides  that  great  sums  of  monev,  which  in  that  time 
must  have  been  received  by  fines  [prems.]  from  those  houses  whose  terms  would  have  been  expired. 
And  this  must  be  granted,  if  the  office  could  have  supported  itself  under  those  many  losses,  token 
they  gave  no  assistance  to  the  exting;uishing  and  preventing  of  the  JireSf  it  may  be  reasonably  suP' 
posed  to  subsist  under  future  casualties ^  when  it  is  assists  by  the  contrivance  and  industry  of  a 
company  of  men,  versed  and  experienced  in  extinguishing  and  preventing  of  the  fire.  What  advan- 
tage  that  may  be  is  best  guest  by  considering  what  old  and  experienced  soldiers  are  able  to  perform 
in  respect  of  a  tumult,  and  raw  and  unexpenenced  men. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  ;^4o,ooo  for  10,000  houses,  with  the  add.  of  £20,000  for  every  10,000  hoosea, 
must  infallibly  be  a  security  to  make  good  all  losses  from  fire  to  the  insured.  ^ 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  the  propositions,  that  ;^40,ooo  is  laid  out  in  Ground  Rents,  and  so 
the  add.  of  ;^20,ooo  from  time  to  time:  wnich  makes  the  bank  or  fund  certain.  Whereas  all  otber 
public  banks  being  in  mony  or  goods,  are  subject  to  variety  of  uncertainty ;  the  first  is  unfixt,  easily 
imbczled,  or  concealed  ;  and  when  disposed  of  subject  to  great  losses.  The  latter  subject  to  decay, 
alteration  of  fashion,  and  a  glut  of  the  market :  both  which  alters  the  value  of  the  bank. 

Upon  this  account  most  public  banks  have  had  great  misfortune  :  some  not  only  to  the  loss  of  the 
principal,  but  also  of  considerable  sums  lent  on  tne  credit  of  the  bank.  Nay  vast  sums  of  money 
given  to  be  employed  by  way  of  stock  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  Upon  these  considerations,  it  was 
found  absolutely  necessary  in  the  settling  of  this  design  to  place  the  fund  or  security  in  land :  for 
nothing  uncertain  could  be  a  security  for  a  term  of  years  that  is  certain  :  besides  houses  being  them« 
selves  realities,  their  security  ought  to  be  real.  By  other  banks  the  security  is  personal ;  but  by  tbts 
proposal  it  is  real ;  for  every  man  hath  a  mortgage  for  his  mony. 

Tnus  the  certainty  of  the  propositions  appear. 

As  to  the  easiness  of  the  Terms,  being  5;.  p.  a.  for  j^io  rent  of  brick  houses  and  \os.  for  timber, 
being  generally  granted  moderate,  will  need  little  to  be  said  to  prove  it.  Only  this  may  be  observed. 
That  the  improvement  and  good  husbandry  of  5^.  a  year,  for  the  age  of  man  can  no  other  way  (but 
by  insuring)  repair  the  loss  of  ;^ioo. 

it  is  the  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant  to  ins.,  because  the  baxard  is  certain  and  the  terms  easy. 
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For  by  the  constant  course  of  accidents  famongst  such  a  number  of  bouses)  there  will  be  one  jrear 
with  another  above  the  loss  of  50  houses  oumt,  as  appears  by  the  computation  of  the  last  14  years, 
and  every  house  is  liable  to  be  one  of  that  number.  Therefore  why  should  any  person  run  that  hazard 
since  he  may  so  easily  insure  his  estate  ? 

And  though  the  landlord  may  expect  to  be  insured  by  the  tenants  covenants,  yet  it  is  his  interest 
(if  his  tenants  do  not)  to  insure;  notwithstanding  his  tenant  be  obliged  by  his  covenant  to  rebuild  : 
The  landlord  by  insuring  doth  not  release  his  tenant ;  but  if  he  be  able  he  must  rebuild;  and  then 
the  landlord  receives  the  money  of  the  office  to  his  oH'n  use.  [Here  is  the  speculative  element  so 
common  to  schemes  of  this  period  !] 

A  man  would  part  with  55.  or  lor.  in  an  ;^ioo  only  to  sleep  quietly  for  a  year,  and  not  to  be  disturb'd 
with  that  dismal  cry  of  /^/>r,  Fire,  when  himself  is  not  in  danf^er  to  be  burnt.  Neither  would  a  man 
for  such  a  small  sum  if  a  loss  should  happen,  be  disquieted  with  the  too  late  advice  of  friends,  every 
one  blaming,  and  asking  why  did  he  not  insure  f  Or  ue  tormented  by  his  own  thoughts  with  the  wish 
I  had  insured. 

Besides  the  landlord  hath  a  double  advantage,  for  he  improves  his  estate  as  well  as  secures  it :  For 
by  insuring  a  house  for  31  years,  the  advance  being  but  a  quarter  of  a  vear's  purchase,  the  estate 
becomes  two  or  three  years  purchase  more  in  value :  for  that  which  before  was  worth  but  14  or  15 
years  purchase,  will  then  be  worth  17  or  18.  Besides  it  will  be  a  better  estate  both  for  settlements  or 
raising  money.  Now  the  improving  of  an  estate  is  the  business  and  design  of  most  men.  It  will  be 
to  no  purpose  to  use  more  arguments,  if  the  fear  of  loss,  nor  the  expectation  of  profit  (those  two 
governing  principles  of  human  action,  reward  and punishmenf)  will  not  invite. 

They  that  shall  subscribe  before  the  writings  are  sealed,  are  to  have  the  same  benefit  with  those 
that  have  already  subscribed. 

These  Papers,  and  the  Propositions  are  delivered  gratis  at  the  office  on  the  Backside  of  the  Royal 
Exchange. 

After  searching  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  this  document  in  the  libraries  of  Lond.,  we  found, 
in  the  autumn  of  1874,  the  print  from  which  we  have  taken  the  above,  carefully  pre- 
served in  the  State  Library,  m  the  City  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Returning  to  the  records  of  the  Corp.  of  Lond.,  we  find,  without  precise  date,  but  sub- 
sequent events  enable  us  to  read  as  on  the  12  Nov.  1680,  the  following  : 

This  Court  doth  nominate  and  appoint  Sir  Thos.  Beckford  and  Sir  John  Kinghts, 
Aldermen  ;  Mr.  Ashhurst,  Mr.  Midgeley,  Mr.  Hammond,  and  Mr.  Deputy  Clarke, 
Commoners ;  or  either  of  the  said  Aldermen  and  two  of  the  said  Commoners,  to  be 
a  Committee  to  peruse  and  consider  of  sertaine  proposalls  humbly  offered  to  this  Court 
by  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold,  a  member  thereof,  intituled,  London^s  Improvement:  the 
Builder^ s  Security  asserted^  and  to  make  a  Report  of  their  opinion  thereon  to  this  Court. 

We  believe  the  deliberations  of  this  Committee  were  prompt ;  but  that  the  occasion 
for  considering  its  Rei)ort  by  the  Gen.  Court  did  not  arise  until  some  8  months  later;  and 
this  therefore  leads  us  into  another  year. 

1681. — On  the  17  June  this  year  there  is  the  following  : 

This  day  the  Committee  to  whom  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold's  proposals  for  insuring  the 
new  buildings  of  this  citty  in  case  of  fire  were  referred  brought  in  a  report  in  writing 
under  their  hands,  of  their  opinions  thereon,  the  tenor  whereof  foUoweth  in  these 
words,  viz.: 

To  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  A/dermett,  and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London  in 
Comon  Councell  assembled.  Whereas  this  honorable  Court  by  their  order  of  12  Novem- 
ber were  pleased  to  refer  unto  us  whose  names,  etc.,  are  subscribed,  the  consideration  of 
certain  proposals  tendered  to  this  Court  by  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold  for  securing  the  new 
buildings  of  this  Citty  in  case  of  fire,  Now  wee  doo  humbly  certify  that  wee  have  mett 
several  times  for  that  purpose,  and  upon  serious  consideration  had  of  the  said  proposals, 
and  wee  are  of  opinion  that  ye  design  in  general  will  be  of  verry  great  advantage  to  the 
owners  and  inhabitants  of  all  such  new  buildings,  and  is  very  well  worthy  of  an 
effectuall  proposition.  But  forasmuch  as  there  may  be  great  difficultyes  attending  ye 
strict  prosecution  of  ye  method  propounded  in  fixing  a  corporation  whereby  some  security 
may  be  invested  and  in  settling  ye  assu.  soo  as  itt  may  be  satissfactory  to  ye  severall  pro- 
prietors, Wee  doo  therefore  humbly  offeer  it  as  our  opinion  : 

1.  That  itistead  of  such  Corporation y  the  Chamberlain  of  London  might  undertake  ye 
said  design^  for  luhich  wee  are  well  satisfycd ye  Chamberlain  will  have  verry  good  eticourage- 
ment ;  and  also  that  ye  Chamber  may  give  security  to  ye  full  satisfaccon  of  the  crwners  and 
inhabitants  of  such  tieiv  buildings. 

2.  Whereas  Deputy  Newbold  proposeth  5%  for  raising  a  joint  stock,  wee  are  of  opinion 
that  ye  brick  buildings  are  soo  considerable  in  number  and  value  that  if  2^  per  sent 
according  to  ye  full  value  each  house  paid  by  ye  respective  proprietors,  a  sufficient  summ 
may  be  raised  to  incourage  this  Citty  in  the  said  undertaking. 

3.  That  ye  overplus  of  ye  money  soo  raised  after  a  sufficient  security  thereby  made 
may  be  to  ye  Chamberlain  of  London,  and  not  be  devided  as  ye  Deputy  proposes,  for 
that  ye  houses  who  thus  secured  will  bee  soo  much  advanced  in  their  value  ;  and  that  ye 
adventurers  will  be  thereby  sufficiently  recompensed. 

4.  Whereas  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold  hath  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  and  bin  att  some 
charge  in  frameing  and  presenting  to  this  Court  the  said  proposalls,  in  case  this  Court  shall 
imbrace  and  prosecute  the  same  for  ye  Chamberlain,  Wee  are  of  opinion  that  he  tuill 
deserve  a  good  compensation  and  is  a  fitting  person  to  bee  one  amongst  others  and  that  may 
be  imploycd  in  ye  managing  of  this  affair.  All  which  we  submit  to  this  Honorable  Court 
this  16  day  of  November,  1680.     Signed  by  E.  Claver  and  $  others. 
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The  report  being  read  and  debated,  this  Court  doth  refer  ye  further  consideration  of  ye 
said  proposalls  to  ye  said  Committee.  And  it  is  ordered  that  any  member  of  this  Court 
may  be  present  and  give  his  judgment  and  vote  at  ye  said  Committee.  And  Thursday 
next  in  ye  aftcmoone  shall  be  ye  tyme  for  ye  first  meeting  of  ye  said  Committee  in  ye 
Mayor's  Court  in  Guildhall,  and  they  to  continue  meeting  on  every  Thursday  following  in 
ye  same  place  till  ye  said  insurance  be  by  them  fully  agreed  and  concluded  on.  And 
then  to  make  report  of  their  proceedings  and  resolutions  thereon  to  this  Court. 

On  the  1 6th  Sept.  this  year,  there  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  a  broadside,  the  following 
Advertisement  from  the  Ins.  Office /or  nouses^  etc, : 

These  are  to  eive  notice  that  the  office  and  security  formerly  proposed  for  insuring  houses  from  fire, 
after  the  rate  of  sixpence  |)er  £i  for  brick  houses,  and  is.  for  timber,  is  now  perfected  and  settled ; 
and  the  persons  concerned  in  the  security  will  attend  every  day  at  their  office  on  the  back-side  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  from  the  hours  of  9  till  12  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  3  till  6  in  the  afternoon,  to 
subscribe  policies  for  all  persons  desirous  to  insure  their  houses,  as  far  as  the  number  of  3000  houses. 

Much  labour,  much  time,  hath  been  spent  in  settling  this  affair:  it  being  above  a  year  since  the 
propositions  for  insuring  houses  from  fire  were  first  made  publick.  This  hath  occasioned  several  dis- 
courses, as  if  it  were  a  project  in  its  own  nature,  not  to  be  practised  ;  and  would  prove  like  the  abor- 
tive conceits  of  several  others  in  this  last  20  years,  on  this  subject.  But  whosoever  considers  the 
wayes  and  means  that  were  at  first  proposed  to  be  followed  in  settling  this  design,  such  as  were 
thought  absolutely  necessary  to  give  that  satisfaction  which  the  greatness  of  the  concern  did  require, 
will  believe  this  affair  could  not  have  been  otherwise  or  sooner  effected. 

The  way  and  means  to  settle  this  designe,  as  it  was  first  proi>osed.  was  thus :  That  there  should  be  a 
general  meeting  of  all  persons  that  haa  any  thoughts  of  insuring  their  houses,  and  were  well-wishers 
to  such  a  designe,  before  any  security  was  settled  :  at  which  publick  meetings  the  value  and  nature  of 
the  security,  manner  and  method  of  settling  it,  and  all  things  else  that  could  be  offered  either  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  this  designe,  should  be  debated  and  regulated. 

This  scrutiny  this  office  was  to  pass :  For  though  some  public  designes,  whose  fund  have  been  repu- 
tation and  personal  credit ^  have  thriven  best  without  examination  and  (of  a  suddain)  raised  them- 
selves into  great  reputation  :  yet  sometimes  (mushroom -like)  they  have  had  their  duration  and  rise 
equal ;  their  creditors  have  lost  their  money,  before  they  had  the  leisure  to  consider  why  they  trusted 
them.  So  on  the  contrary  those  designes,  whose  fund  are  in  land,  being  real  and  certain,  can  have 
no  greater  advantage  than  to  have  their  foundation  examined  by  those  that  trust  them.  And  though 
such  deliberation  may  make  their  beginnings  and  growth  slow :  yet  they  will  be  like  the  oak,  durable. 

Many  general  meetings  upon  publick  notice  were  held  at  the  office,  where  several  gentlemen  and 
eminent  citizens  were  present.  The  first  debate  was  about  the  value  01  the  security,  whether  j^40,ooo 
was  sufficient  to  secure  10,000  houses,  as  it  was  first  proposed,  with  the  addition  of  j^io,ooo  for  evexv 
10,000  houses  ?  This  after  much  debate,  appeared  to  be  sufficient  to  the  majority ;  because  though 
xo,ooo  houses  are  of  g^reater  value  than  the  fund :  yet  being  supposed  that  thev  will  stand  at  great 
distances,  they  could  not  be  destroyed  by  any  one  fire.  Yet  because  some  gentlemen  questioned  it, 
and  it  being  the  designe  of  those  persons  concerned  in  the  office  to  give  full  satisfaction  to  all,  it  was 
at  last  agreed,  that  the  security  of  1^40,000  then  proposed  should  be  only  for  the  insuring  of  5000 
houses,  with  the  addition  of  ;^io,ooo  ror  every  5000  houses. 

The  next  debate  was  the  nature  of  the  security,  which  was  proposed  to  be  in  g^round  rents.  This 
was  agreed  by  all  to  be  the  best  sort  of  security,  and  least  subject  to  alteration  in  value,  etc.,  etc. 
The  manner  of  settling  this  fund  was  debated,  etc.,  etc. 

Last  of  all,  the  method 0/ settling  this  design  was  debated,  which  was  agreed  to  be  referred  to  such 
counsel  as  should  be  then  chosen ;  there  was  also  a  committee  chosen  of  several  gentlemen  then  pre- 
sent, which  were  desired  to  attend  the  councel,  and  sec  the  execution  of  all  things  debated  and 
agreed  to.  .  .  .  The  councel  did  all  agree  to  the  conveyance,  but  altered  the  proposition  for  re- 
building :  so  that  if  a  house  insured  be  burnt,  the  loss  must  be  satisfied  in  money;  for  the  office  is 
not  to  rebuild,  though  both  were  at  first  proposed,  (to  be  at  the  option  of  the  insured).  This  was 
thought  necessary  to  avoid  those  disputes  whicn  might  arise  about  the  dimensions,  form,  and  substan- 
tialness  of  building. 

The  form  of  the  Policy  was  also  settled  by  the  councel ;  and  the  names  of  those  persons  that  are  to 
subscribe  thum  are  Mr.  Samuel  Vincent,  Dr.  Nicholas  Barbon,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bartlett,  Mr.  Samuel 
Tookey,  etc..  and  any  two  of  them  signini^  make  good  the  policy. 

This  was  the  method  Xh^X  was  followed  in  forming  this  design,  and  altho'  all  endeavours  were  used 
for  dispatch,  yet  thro'  the  weightyness  of  the  affair,  number,  and  greatness  of  the  councel,  it  was 
last  Trinity-term  before  the  last  perusal  of  this  settlement  had  passed  all  the  councel.  .  .  . 
And  altho'  some  persons  who  have  nad  the  misfortune  in  the  interim  to  lose  their  houses  for  want  of 
the  office  being  settled  (^they  being  since  burnt)  have  cause  to  think  it  tedious :  yet  the  generality  of 
men  will  agree,  this  design  could  not  have  been  sooner  perfected. 

There  is  a  freshness  about  these  details  which  more  than  compensates  for  the  labour 
involved  in  reproducing  them  ;  and  withal  we  learn  the  care  tnat  was  taken  at  every 
stage  for  the  perfection  of  the  project.    The  "  advertisement "  concludes  as  follows  : 

These  are  to  give  notice,  that  whereas  several  gentlemen,  to  show  their  willingness  to  encourage  this 
design,  have  subscribed  to  insure  their  houses,  as  soon  as  the  conveyances  were  settled :  upon  which 
account  it  was  proposed,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  their  encouraging  the  office,  that  they  should 
have  a  year's  purchase  gratis  :  that  is  that  they  should  insure  8  years  for  5  paid,  12  for  7,  2z  for  9,  and 
31  for  10.  And  whereas  many  more  would  have  subscribed  had  there  been  due  attendance  given  at 
the  office :  and  because  it  is  now  vacation,  it  is  therefore  thought  fit  to  propose,  that  those  gentlemen 
who  shall  insure  their  houses  and  take  their  policies  before  the  ist  Nov.  next,  shall  have  the  same 
advantage  with  those  that  did  subscribe. 

A  copy  of  the  original  is  preserved  at  the  British  Museum. 

The  following  is  the  T.  of  premiums  charged  by  this  the  first  Joint- Stock  Fire  Tn.«. 
Asso.  founded  m  Gt.  Britain  or  elsewhere.  We  give  it  here,  instead  of  under  the  title 
Fire  Ins.  Prems.,  because  it  tends  to  elucidate  the  scheme  of  the  Company. 

The  Pretn.  or  Rate  of  Ins.  for  Brick-Houses  (the  same  to  be  reckoned  Double  for  Timber) 

from  One  Pound  p.  Ann.  Rent  to  an  Hundred^  for  the  Term  of  Thirty-one  Years  or 

Under,  which  is  Sixpence  in  the  Pound-Rent  for  One  Year^  and  to  Discount  by  way 

of  Purchase,  that  is  Five   Years  Paid  down  for  Seven  Years  Ins.;  Sevett  for  Eleven; 

Ten  for  Tioenty-One ;  Eleven  for  Thirty-One,    For  every  Pound-Rent  Insured^   Ten 
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Pounds  in  Money  (xvhich  is  One  Hundred  Pounds  for  Ten  Pounds  per  Ann.)  is  to  he 
paid  as  often  as  the  House  is  burnt  down  or  Deniolishedy  within  the  Tenn  Insured, 
If  Damaged  then  to  be  Repaired, 


Pound 

Insured 

for 

Insured  for 

Insured  for 

Insured  for 

Houses  Burnt. 

Rent. 

7  Years. 

IX  Years. 

21  Years. 

31  Years. 

Money  Paid. 

Lib. 

/.   sh. 

d. 

/.    sh.    d. 

/.    sh.    d. 

/.     sh. 

d. 

1 
/.      sh,     d.     1 

I 

0      2 

6 

036 

0    s    0 

0     s 

6 

10      0      0 

2 

0     5 

0 

070 

0  10    0 

0    II 

0 

20      0      0 

3 

0    7 

6 

0  10    6 

0  IS    0 

0    16 

6 

30      0      0 

4 

0   10 

0 

0   14     0 

100 

I        2 

0 

40      0      0     i 

5 

0    12 

6 

0  17    6 

I    s    0 

I      7 

6 

50      0      0 

6 

0  IS 

0 

I     I    0 

I  10    0 

'    '3 

0 

60      0      0 

7 

0    17 

6 

I     4    6 

I  IS    0 

I   18 

6 

70      0      0 
80      0      0 

8 

I      0 

0 

I     8    0 

200 

2       4 

0 

9 

I      2 

6 

I  II     6 

2      S      0 

2       9 

6 

90      0      0     , 

lO 

1      '    5 

0 

I   15    0 

2    10     0 

2      IS 

0 

100      0      0 

20 

2    10 

0 

3  10    0 

S    0    0 

5    10 

0 

200      0      0 

30 

3  15 

0 

5    5    0 

7  10    0 

8       5 

0 

300      0      0 

40 

5    0 

0 

700 

10    0    0 

II      0 

0 

400      0      0     , 

i         §° 

6    5 

0 

8  IS    0 

12  10    0 

13     IS 

0 

Soo      0      0 

60 

1      7  10 

0 

10  10    0 

IS    0    0 

1     16    10 

0 

600      0      0 

70 

1      8  15 

0 

12    s    0 

17  10    0 

1    19      5 

0 

700      0      0    1 

80 

10    0 

0 

14    0    0 

20    0    0 

1    22      0 

0 

800      0      0 

90 

"    5 

0 

IS  IS    0 

22  10    0 

1    24    IS 

0 

900      0      0 

100 

12  10 

0 

17  10    0 

2S      0     0 

27    10 

0 

1000      0      0 

These  outsiders— outside  the  City  authorities — therefore  got  first  in  the  race,  which 
led  to  a  fierce  and  determined  warfare,  concerning  which  we  shall  have  to  enlighten  the 
reader  as  we  proceed.  That  the  gentlemen  at  **  the  back-side  of  the  Royal  Exchange" 
were  the  real  aggressors  in  this  warfare  seems  clear  ;  for  they  not  only  got  the  start  in 
the  design,  but  they  immediately  issue<i  another  broadside,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract,  the  intention  of  which  is  clear. 

An  Enquiry  whether  it  be  the  interest  of  the  City  to  insure  houses  from  Fire  ;  and  what 
advantage  the  insured  may  expect  more  than  from  the  Ins.  Office  already  setled.  It 
consisted  of  four  pages,  but  the  following  are  its  principal  paragraphs  : 

The  persons  concerned  in  the  Ins.  Office  for  Houses,  are  well  satisfied  in  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  the  City  of  Lond. :  therefore  do  not  believe  any  act  of  theirs  will  prejudice 
a  design  so  much  for  the  public  benefit  of  the  City  ;  and  are  ]^rsuaded  (however  their 
councils  seem  now  to  be  influenced)  that  their  maturcr  deliberations  will  not  for  the 
present,  interrupt  the  prosperity  of  their  settlement ;  but  that  they  may  enjoy,  if  not  14 
years  sole  possession,  allowe<l  by  the  wisdom  of  Pari,  for  an  encouragement  to  the  first 
inventors :  yet  such  time,  till  the  profit  of  the  undertaking  make  it  appear  worth  their 
imitating.  But  because  private  interests  do  sometimes  govern  public  councils,  contrary 
to  their  wise  and  natural  results,  for  want  of  a  true  information  of  the  subject  they  debate: 
and  lest  that  the  pub.  of  the  Cities  intention  to  insure  houses  should  be  prejudicial  to 
some,  who  either  out  of  respect  to  them,  or  hopes  of  easier  terms,  so  long  delay  their 
ins.  till  their  houses  are  unfortunately  burnt.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  City  and  all  that  have  concern  in  houses,  to  have  this  matter  fairly 
debated,  and  examined  how  far  it  may  be  the  interest  of  the  City,  to  engage  in  this  affair: 
and  whether  there  are  not  probable  reasons  to  believe  that  the  City  may  (as  parliaments 
and  wise  assemblies  often  do)  upon  a  second  debate  alter  their  intention  to  insure  houses. 

There  are  but  two  reasons  (since  an  ins.  office  is  already  setled)  that  can  ingage  the 
City  to  undertake  the  same  design.  I.  Out  of  respect  and  care  of  those  that  are  under  their 
government :  and  upon  a  supposition  they  can  give  them  better  security.  2.  From  an  ex- 
pectation of  great  profit  such  an  undertaking  will  produce,  too  great  for  private  persons  ; 
and  arising  chiefly  from  their  citizens,  it  ought  to  belong  to  them.  Now,  if  upon  debate 
it  appears  that  they  are  misinformed  in  both  :  Then  it  must  be  concluded  that  a  wise  as- 
sembly, such  as  the  Great  Council  in  the  City,  will  let  fall  their  formerintentions 

Therefore  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  security  is  in  all  respects  equal,  yet  there  are 
differences  that  make  the  same  security  better,  as  it  is  now  setled  by  private  persons  than 
if  setled  by  the  City  ;  and  every  difference  is  an  argument  when  things  before  were  equal. 
First — It  will  be  better  managed  for  the  advantage  of  the  insured  and  insurers.  Men's 
credit,  care,  and  industry  are  more  concerned  to  preserve  private  interest  than  public  : 
By  this  means  fires  will  be  better  prevented  and  extinguished.  The  ill  management  and 
loss  of  the  Corp.  affects  no  man's  credit  or  estate.  Secondly^  The  payment  of  losses  and 
satisfaction  of  damages  must  be  easier  and  quicklier  dispatched  by  the  office  than  by 
the  City.  The  attendance  upon  the  Court  of  aldermen  or  Committees  ;  the  respect  that 
is  given  them,  and  the  waiting  without  doors  for  orders,  when  no  favors  are  desir*d, 
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are  uneasy  delayes  to  business  such  as  men  would  avoid ;  and  when  terms  are  equal, 
rather  to  deal  with  their  eauals.  Thirdly,  the  rule  of  justice  is  not  always  the  same 
betwixt  private  and  publick,  as  between  one  private  man  and  another  :  a  man  must 
part  with  all  to  satisfy  his  debts.  But  if  a  very  great  loss  should  happen  to  the  City,  the 
rule  in  paying  may  not  be  the  same  :  for  the  maxime  of  Government  is  that  the  private 
concerns  should  suffer,  rather  than  the  public  be  undone :  because  in  the  welfare  of  the 
publick  all  are  concerned.  Lastly,  If  the  City  refuse  to  pay  a  loss,  the  remedy  is  not  so  easy 
and  certain  (by  any  provision  they  can  make)  as  it  is  against  private  persons,  etc.,  etc. 

The  writer  reasons  this  out,  and  then  proceeds:  **The  profit  is  much  less  than  was 
represented  :  for  if  Mr.  Newbold's  calculation  of  the  profit  and  loss  had  any  influence  on 
the  vote  of  the  City,  it  will  appear  they  are  much  mistaken."  He  goes  on  to  show  that 
since  the  Fire  of  London  tliere  had  been  97  houses  [instead  of  750  as  formerly  stated] 
burnt  in  the  City  and  Liberties,  which  at  £^OQ  a  house  amounted  to  ;i^38,8oo,  bringing  out 
the  loss  on  Mr.  Newbohfs  basis  at  ;£^I300  p.  a.  The  document  concludes  with  the 
announcement,  that  all  persons  that  should  insure'their  houses,  should  have  liberty  until 
1st  Jan.  1682,  to  bring  back  their  pol.,  and  receive  a  return  of  their  prems.,  less  only  a 
proportionate  deduction  for  the  time  the  pol.  had  run. 

A  copy  of  the  original  of  this  document  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Returning  now  to  the  Corp.,  whose  Committee  had  in  the  mean  time  been  proceeding 
with  the  development  of  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold's — or  rather  now  its  own— scheme,  we 
find,  under  date  13th  Oct.  1 68 1,  the  following  : 

This  day  ye  Committee  appointed  to  consider  of  proposalls  for  insuring  houses  from 
fire  presented  ye  draught  of  a  writing  by  them  agreed  on  and  thought  fitt  to  be  printed, 
to  give  ye  general  nature  of  ye  said  undertaking,  which  being  read  this  Court  did  well 
like,  and  ordered  that  ye  same  be  forthwith  printed  and  pub. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  ye  said  Committee  be  empowered  to  use  all  lawful!  ways  and 
meanes  by  Counsell  and  otherwise  for  ye  better  enabling  them  to  proceed  to  ye  preserving 
this  design,  and  answering  all  objections  that  may  arise  and  removing  all  hindrances  that 
may  retard  the  effectuall  carrying  on  of  ye  same. 

On  the  i6th  Nov.  1681,  there  is  the  following  : 

This  day  the  Committee  for  insuring  houses  in  cases  of  fire  brought  in  a  Rep>ort  in 
writing  under  their  hands  of  their  proceedings  thereon,  together  with  a  paper  of  Gencrall 
proposalls  by  them  agreed  on  and  anncxt  to  the  said  Report  the  tenor  of  which  Report, 
and  Proposalls  following  in  these  words,  viz. : 

To  the  Right  Ilouorable  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen  aftd  Commons  of  the  CiUy 
of  London  in  Comon  Counsell  assembled : 

We  whose  names  are  subscribed.  Committee  amongst  others  appointed  to  consider 
proposals  for  Ins.  of  houses  within  this  Citty  and  Liberties  in  cases  from  fire,  do  hereby 
certifyc  that  we  have  had  daily  meetings  and  serious  consultations  about  that  same,  and 
after  many  repeated  debates  have  at  length  agreed  to  ye  Generall  propossalls  hereunto 
annexed,  which  we  conceive  wil  not  only  Invite  Cittyzens  and  others  into  this  Ins.,  but 
will  alsoe  be  certaine  to  raise  a  good  Revenue  to  the  Chamber.  All  which  notwith- 
standing wee  humbly  submit  to  ye  grave  Wisdome  of  this  Honorable  Court — Dated  the 
15th  day  of  Nov.  1681.     Signed  by  W.  Ashhurst  and  16  others,  including  Mr.  Newbold. 

Upon  reading  of  within  Report  as  also  of  the  said  Propossalls  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  upon  consideration  thereof.  This  Court  did  very  well  like  and  approve  of  ye  said 
propossalls,  and  it  is  referred  back  to  the  said  Comittee  speedily  and  effectually  to  put 
the  same  in  execution.  And  this  Court  doth  order  that  ye  said  propossalls  be  forthwith 
printed  and  pub.  in  ye  Gazette  or  otherwise  as  the  said  Comittee  shall  think  fitL 

And  it  is  likewise  by  this  Court  referred  to  the  said  Comittee  whether  it  may  be  the 
Interest  of  ye  Citty  to  insure  Houses  in  ye  Borrough  of  Southwark  from  fire  so  far  as  the 
Liberties  and  privileges  of  this  Citty  do  extend,  and  to  report  their  opinions  in  that  par- 
ticular to  this  Court. 

Then  there  appears  the  following  more  general  resolutions  of  the  entire  Court  ol 
Common  Council,  but  there  is  some  confusion  as  to  the  date. 

Report  having  now  bin  made  unto  this  court  of  Propossalls  for  insuring  houses  from  fire 
by  a  Committee  formerly  appointed  for  that  purpose,  this  Court  doth  agree  and  resolve 
to  undertake  ye  Insuring  all  houses  within  this  Citty  and  Liberty  from  fire  and  to  present 
ye  same  with  all  expedition.  And  it  is  referred  to  ye  Rt.  Hon.  ye  Lord  Mayor,  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  Sr.  James  Edwards,  Sr.  Robert  Clayton,  Sr.  John  Shorter,  Knight,  and 
Henry  Cornish,  Esq. ,  Aldermen,  Mr.  Richard  Hawkins,  Sir  Thomas  Player,  Knight,  Cap- 
taine  Clark,  Deputy  Turgis,  Wm.  Swynoch,  Capt.  Hutoy,  Mr.  Jobell,  Mr.  Walker,  Deputy 
Ffiavell,  John  Niccolls,  Esq.,  Nicholas  Charleton,  Esq.,  and  Deputy  Newbold,  Comoners, 
together  with  ye  said  former  Comittee,  or  any  two  ot  ye  said  Aldermen,  and  four  of  ye 
said  Comittee,  to  consider  how  ye  said  undertaking  may  be  accomplished,  and  a  fund 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  they  are  desired  forthwith  to  cause  public  notice  to  be 
Given  of  the  Intenson  and  resolution  of  this  Court  in  this  matter.  And  it  is  ordered 
that  their  first  meeting  be  on  Satturday  morning  next  att  oyne  of  ye  Clocke  in  ye  Guild- 
hall, and  of  their  opinions  and  proceedings,  and  thereon  to  make  Rep.  to  this  Court, 
and  Daniel  Man  to  warm  and  attend  them. 
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That  this  was  in  the  winter  time,  or  on  the  approach  of  winter,  appears  clear  from  the 
concluding  words. 

An  addition  to  the  standing  committee  is  made  :  It  is  now  agreed  and  ordered  by  this 
Court  that  Samuel  \Vhile,  Citizen  and  Ironmonger  of  London,  ser\'ant  to  Mr.  Town 
Clerk,  shall  be  Clerk  to  the  present  Coroittce  for  insuring  houses  in  cases  of  Fire  and 
to  every  other  Coniittee  to  be  hereafter  appointed  for  this  affaire,  to  continue  therein 
during  ye  pleasure  of  this  Court. 

The  following  are  the  proposals  which  were  read  at  this  meeting : 

I.  That  all  such  Persons  and  Corporations  as  shall  think  fit  to  Insure  their  Houses  and 
Buildings  scituate  within  the  City  of  Lond.  and  Liberties  thereof  in  Cases  of  Fire  shall 
be  received  and  provided  for  by  this  City  according  to  the  Terms  and  Conditions  here- 
under mentioned. 

II.  That  Books  shall  be  prepared  by  the  1st  day  of  Deceml)er,  i68i,  and  lodged  in  the 
Chamber  of  Lond.  for  receiving  and  cntring  the  Subs,  of  all  such  Persons  as  shall  come 
into  this  Ins. 

III.  That  Lands  and  Ground  Rents,  belonging  to  the  City  of  Lond.  to  the  Value  of 
One  hundred  thousand  Pounds  at  least,  shall  be  forthwith  setled  as  a  Fund  to  Insure  such 
Houses  as  shall  l)e  Subs,  for  and  brought  into  the  said  Ins. 

IV.  That  hereafter,  as  Subs,  shall  lie  made,  a  further  additional  Fund  by  the  Pramuim 
which  shall  be  received,  shall  be  made  and  setled  by  the  said  City  for  security  of  all  such 
Houses  as  shall  be  so  Sul>scril)ed  for. 

V.  That  these  Funds  shall  be  setled  upon  Trustees  in  such  manner  as  the  Insured  in 
Cases  of  Damage  may  receive  the  Value  of  their  Ins.  with  the  most  speed  and  least 
tT(mble  unto  them. 

VI.  That  the  I'^trmuim  for  ins.  of  Brick-houses  and  Buildings  for  the  term  of  One- 
and-thirty  Years  shall  not  exceed  48J-.  p.c.  according  to  the  Value  that  shall  be  Insured  on 
such  Houses;  that  is  to  say,  For  the  Ins.  of  a  House  valued  at  ;£^300,  seven  pounds  and 
four  shillings  for  the  said  Term  of  31  Years,  and  that  all  Terms  of  years  shall  be 
Insured  proportionable  to  that  Kate,  for  which  pur]X)se  a  Table  shall  be  calculated. 

VII.  riiat  the  PriTmium  for  Insuring  of  Brick-houses  and  Buildings  /iv  ^rrr  shall  be 
jf4  p.c.  according  to  the  V^alue  that  shall  be  Insured  on  such  Houses  and  Buildings,  vix. 
for  Insuring  a  House  of  ;f  300  Value  Twelve  Pounds. 

VIII.  That  the  Pramuim  for  Insuring  of  Timber-houses  and  Buildings y&r  «'^  shall 
be  ;f  8  p.c.  according  to  the  value  that  shall  be  insured  upon  such  Houses  and  Buildings 
vn.  £16  for  Insuring  a  Timber-house  to  the  Value  of  ;f  200. 

IX.  That  all  Terms  of  Years  in  Timber- houses  and  Buildings  shall  be  Insured  propor- 
tionably  to  the  said  Ins.  of  £S  p.c.  for  ever. 

X.  That  the  said  Committee  in  order  to  the  said  Security  do  forthwith  by  the  advice  of 
Council  proceed  to  prepare  Settlements  of  the  said  Lands  and  Ground  Rents  and  to  draw 
up  Articles  and  Agreements  at  large  in  pursuance  of  these  Heads  to  be  proposed  to  such 
as  shall  Insure  upon  the  same. 

To  the  printed  copy  there  was  added  this  note  :  **A//  which  Pro/tosals  beiftg  unanimously 
agreed  to  aud  approi-ed  of  by  this  Court  are  Ordered  forthwith  to  be  Printed  and  Published 
and  speedily  and  effectually  put  in  Execution^  And  the  document  bore  the  official 
signature  of  Wagstaffe,  the  Town  Clerk. 

Finally,  there  was  issuetl  by  the  Corp.  the  following  official  notice  : — The  book  of  Sub- 
scriptions for  Insuring  of  Houses  (by  the  City  of  Ix>nd.)  in  case  of  Fire,  is  now  open, 
wherein  several  Aldermen  and  others  have  subscribed  for  a  considerable  number  of 
houses,  and  the  same  will  so  continue  in  the  Chamber  at  the  Guildhall,  where  constant 
attendance  will  be  daily  given  from  9  of  the  clock  to  12  in  the  forenoon,  and  from  3  of 
the  clock  until  6  in  the  afternoon,  for  entering  the  subscriptions  of  all  such  persons  as 
shall  be  willing  to  insure. 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  T.  which,  for  typographical  reasons,  is  printed  at  the 
top  of  page  451. 

With  this  further  note  appended  : 

The  Committee  for  Ins.  of  Houses  in  case  of  Fire  do  desire  that  such  Persons  who 
intend  to  Insure  with  the  City,  will  for  their  better  Expedition  bring  to  the  Chamber 
Notes  in  writing  in  what  Parishes  and  Wards  their  Houses  are  scituate,  by  what  Signs  they 
are  calPd,  the  names  of  their  Tenants  or  Occupiers,  and  the  Value  and  Time  they  intend  to 
Insure  upon  them.  And  this  with  what  convenient  speed  they  can,  that  they  may  the 
sooner  proceed  to  the  Nomination  of  Trustees,  and  perfect  their  Assurances. 

The  finishing  touch  to  the  scheme  of  the  Corp.  of^Lond.  had  no  sooner  been  given,  as 
herein  described,  than  *  *  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Ins.  Office  "  rushed  once  more  into  print, 
and  produced  the  following  broadside : 

Observations  on  the  Proposals  of  the  City  to  Insure  Houses  in  Case  of  Fire,  which 
commences : 

When  right  it  invaded,  all  manner  of  defence  is  lawful ;  therefore  since  the  City  of  Lond.  endeavour 
to  set  up  the  Insuring  of  Houses  from  Fire,  by  the  invention  of  other  persons,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  who  were  authors  of  the  designe,  and  are  thereby  injured,  will  not  forbear  to  pub. 
those  truths  which  may  lessen  their  adversary  and  be  useful  to  preserve  their  right,  though  by  so  doiny 
they  should  seem  to  reflect  on  the  justice,  wisdom,  or  ci«dit  of  the  City  of  Lond.  For  that  the 
Gentlemen  of  the  Ins.  Office  on  the  backside  of  the  Koyal  EachaBge  were  iIm  firtt  inventors  of  this 
design  must  be  granted  by  a]l :  becaose  the  City  would  have  otherwise  accepted  that  fair  propoMl 
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A  Table  of  all  Terms  of  Years  from  One  to  Thirty-one  Inclusive ;  and  from  thence  by 
every  Ten  Years  to  One  Hmtdred  Inclusive;  and  from  tfufice  for  Ever ;  where  is  set 
dawn  the  Sums  of  Money  to  be  paid  for  Insuring  a  Brick  House  for  any  of  these  Terms 
of  Years  proportionably  to  Four  Pounds  for  Ever,  for  ti'cry  Hundred  Founds  value 
Insured  on  such  Buildings :  Calculated  by  Order  of  Common  Council, 

Four  Pounds  per  Cent,  for  Ever. 
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Note,  That  there  is  to  be  paid  double  so  much  for  Timber  Houses  of  like  value. 

[The  above  T.  is  referred  to  on  page  450.] 

that  was  at  first  made  to  the  Rt.  Honble.  the  Lord  Mayor,  etc.^  vix.  To  refer  it  to  council  to  deter- 
mine this  original  right :  And  if  it  did  ai>pcar  [by  anr  of  the  City  Journals]  that  they  had  formerly 
resolved  the  same  way  of  effecting  the  design,  or  could  adde  any  new  thoughts  that  improved  it,  other 
than  lessening  the  rates  or  prolon^ng  the  terms  of  ins.,  which  are  no  effectual  differences,  nor  may 
perhaps  bo  an^  advantage  to  the  insured.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Ins.  Office  did  promise  to  desist 
from  insuring  in  the  City  and  Liberties,  and  though  it  may  be  true  that  about  the  year  1670  proposals 
were  made  to  the  City  about  ins.  houses  from  fire,  upon  which  a  Committee  was  chosen  to  examine 
them :  yet  they  were  extremely  different  from  this  design,  and  so  impracticable  in  themselves  that 
they  were  forced  to  lay  them  aside.  And  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  City  could  never  have 
settled  this  affair  had  they  not  taken  the  pattern  from  the  Ins.  Office,  since  ten  years  have  been  spent 
without  making  the  least  progress  in  it. 

The  document  then  proceeds :  '*  Now  since  the  undertaking  of  the  City  to  insure 
houses  is  but  a  copy  of  another's  invention,  the  best  way  to  discredit  it,  and  show  its  im- 
perfections, will  be  to  compare  it  with  the  original."  This  comparison  is  then  carried  out 
with  a  good  deal  of  astuteness.    We  purpose  to  make  a  few  illustrative  extracts : 

The  second  observation  is  on  the  rates  or  prem.  of  ins.,  which  is  48  shillings  p.c.  for  31  yean  for 
brie  A  houses  t  and  double  the  price  for  timber;  and  so  in  mt>portion  for  longer  and  shorter  temes. 
This  rate  is  a  shillings  in  50  cheaper  than  that  of  the  Ins.  Office,  which  was  probably  valued  as  a  great 
contrivance  to  draw  customers.  The  effect  of  such  practices  hath  been  already  observed  in  the  paper 
of  enquiry :  which  is  that  it  must  bring  loss  to  the  undertakers,  and  at  last  mine  the  designe.  So  that 
the  managers  of  this  affair  seem  not  so  much  to  rvmurd  the  future  consequences  as  the  most  probable 
means  to  bring  present  money  to  the  Chamber,  ana  places  to  themselves.  But  since  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Ins.  Office  are  under  this  force,  the^  are  resolved  rather  to  run  the  hazard  of  losing  than  that  the 
City  should  mahe  advanta^  by  their  invention.  Therefore,  that  the  easiness  of  the  terms  may  be  no 
encouragement  to  insure  with  the  City,  they  do  resolve  for  the  future,  to  set  their  rates  at  45  snillings 
and  ten  pence  p.c.  for  brick  houses  for  31  vears :  which  iMjive /encejper  £1  rent  for  bn'ch  houses  for  a 
year ;  and  douDle  the  rates  for  timber.   And  to  discount  by  way  or  purchase,  vis.  5  year*  paid  down 
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for  8  years  ins.,  7  for  12,  9J  for  21,  and  1 1  for  31  years.  Those  rates  are  lower  than  the  cities,  and  more 
agreeable  to  practire  than  their  table,  which  is  after  the  rate  of  13  years  purchase  for  31  years,  and 
near  16  years  purchase  for  51  years;  prices  never  heard  of  among  purchasers.  And  do  furthrr 
dfcittrr,  thai  tkry  ictll  ahvaxes  set  their  price  under  the  City,  though  they  do  not  intend  to  alter  any 
more  until  they  arc  certain  the  City  can  proceed  and  have  settled  the  fund. 

This  qualification  of  their  threat  was  prudent.  They  then  shadow  forth  legal  consider- 
ations, which  we  shall  find  they  afterwards  brought  into  play  with  overwhelming  success  : 

Those  citizens  that  manage  the  revenue  of  the  City  are  but  stewards  for  the  rest,  and  if  they  (thro* 
rashness  and  want  of  knowledge)  venture  the  public  revenue  of  the  City  on  a  project  that  brings  loss, 
they  prejudice  the  whole  body  of  citizens  :  for  if  the  revenue  of  the  City  be  wasted,  then  the  charge  of 
the  government  must  be  supported  by  taxes.  And  it  is  very  probable  that  there  is  no  great  overplus 
of  revenue  belonjring  to  the  City,  more  than  is  necessary  to  defray  the  charge  of  the  government, 
the  Trust  of  the  Orphants,  and  the  repairs  of  the  publick  places:  for  if  there  were,  wny  is  money 
borrowed  at  interest  ?  etc. 

Then  the  attack  assumes  another  shape  : 

The  third  observation  is,  on  the  terms  and  length  of  ins.  Tlie  office  on  the  backside  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  insures  no  longer  than  for  31  years.  The  City  pr(»pose  to  insure  for  ivhat  term  desired, 
and  for  ex'er.  This  perhaps  was  thought  <»f  as  another  stratagem  to  bring  in  customers,  as  if  it  might 
ingagc  all  those  that  had  the  inheritance  of  houses  and  long  terms  ;  and  besides  might  raise  the  value 
of  the  premiums,  and  bring  a  greater  sum  to  the  Chamber.  They  never  consider  that  those  that  firzt 
formed  the  design  had  probably  thought  of  this,  and  had  it  been  convenient  and  advantageous  might 
practice  the  same;  and  therefore  since  they  ha\e  taken  this  design  on  the  second  hand  and  upon 
trust,  were  very  adventurous  so  much  to  alter  from  their  pattern,  unless  they  were  provided  to  give 
better  reasons  for  their  so  doing  than  are  to  be  expected  from  them.  For  to  insure  for  ever  is  to 
suoil  the  whole  desi^jn  :  because  no  security  can  be  good  where  all  the  profit  is  at  first  received,  and 
the  loss  is  uncertain,  and  continues  for  ever.  .  .  .  Therefore  should  men  be  so  imprudent  to 
insure  their  houses  for  ever,  this  Corp.  would  have  greater  occasion  for  an  act  of  restraint,  than  the 
spiritual  corporations  heretof(*re  have  had  :  for  though  the  Church  and  Colledges,  by  granting  long 
leases,  prejudiced  their  successors,  they  left  them  the  old  rent :  Hut  those  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
will  not  be  so  kind  to  their  successors  ;  for  they  would  not  only  leave  them  without  reversions,  but 
entail  a  perpetual  loss  and  charge  upon  the  Corporation.     .     .     . 

Lastly,  what  will  become  of  their  settlement  [<)f  ground  rents]  if  the  City  forfeit  their  [its]  charter  ? 
"Whether  the  lands  of  the  Corporation  do  not  devolve  upon  the  Crown  ?  Who  then  shall  satisfie 
losses  and  extinguish  fires  ?  \\y  these  obser\'ation8  it  may  appear  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee 
did  not  well  understand  the  design  they  were  about ;  for  which  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  :  for  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  th.it  they  should  so  well  (on  a  suddain)  unaerstand  a  design  as  the  inventor 
of  it,  who  had  spent  much  time  and  study  in  the  contrivance.  .  .  .  Hut  however,  those  gentlemen 
that  intend  to  insure  their  h«)uses,  may  perhaps  consider  that  by  insuring  with  the  City,  they  support 
the  contest :  which  though  it  bring  down  the  prices  of  the  ins.,  yet  in  the  end  must  ruine  the  design, 
and  so  will  lose  that  advantage  (which  by  encouraging  the  first  inventors)  they  might  probably  expect 
from  it. 

Then  there  follows  a  notice  that  those  gentlemen  who  had  paid  the  higher  scale  of 

rates  might  come  to  the  office  and  claim  a  return  of  the  difference  in  conformity  with  the 

new  scale,  which  was  as  follows  : 

A  Table  for  Ins.  of  Houses  from  Fire  from   One  Pound  p, a.  to  a  Hundred  for  Thirty-ont 

Years,  or  Under,  after  these  Kates,  viz.  Fii'e  Penee  in  the  Pound  for  Bnek  Houses  and 

Ten  Pence  for  Timber,  and  to  Discount  by  way  of  Ihir chase.      That  is^  Five  Years  paid 

for  Ki^ht  Years  Ins.;  Sei'en  for  Twelve;  Xineandallalffor  Twenty-one;  and  Eleven 

for  Thirty-one  ;  which  is  Forty- Fiie  Shillini:;s  and  Ten  Pence  for  Brick  Houses  at  Ten 

Pounds  p.  a. :  and  Double  for  Timber.    This  is  under  the  Cities  Proposals  Two  Shillings 

and  Nine  Pence  p.  c. : 
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London.     Printed  for  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Ins.  Office  on  the  Back-side  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  where  these  papers  are  to  be  had  gratis.     168 1. 
A  copy  of  this  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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The  Corp.,  however,  still  contmucd  its  course,  and  on  the  15th  Dec.  1681,  we  find 
the  following : 

This  day  the  Comittee  appointed  to  insure  houses  within  this  Citty  and  Liberties  in 
case  of  Fire  did  deliver  into  tnis  Court  a  Report  in  writing  under  their  hands  touching 
the  same,  the  tenor  whereof  follows,  viz.  : 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor ^  Aldermen  and  Comons  of  the  City  of  London  in 
Comon  Counsell  assembled :  We  whose  names  are  subscribed  Comittees  amongst  others 
appointed  to  Insure  houses  within  this  Citty  and  Liberties  in  Case  of  Fire  are  of  opinion 
that  the  same  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  be  managed  by  persons  authorized  by  authority 
of  this  Court,  until  a  new  Comittee  can  be  chosen  ;  also  that  the  Comittee  lor  the  time 
being  should  be  fully  empowered  by  an  Act  of  this  Court  to  settle  ye  Fund  (consisting  of 
Lands  and  Ground  rents  of  the  Citty  to  the  value  of  ;£"  100,000  formerly  ordered  by  this 
Court  by  Advice  of  Counsell)  upon  Trustees  to  be  chosen  by  the  subscribers  from  among 
themselves  or  others  as  they  shall  think  fitt  And  whereas  some  propositions  have  bin 
and  more  may  be  Offered  to  ye  Advantage  of  ye  Chamberlain  pursuant  to  the  late  Order 
of  this  Court  in  that  behalf,  but  finding  no  Authority  to  make  any  Allowance  or  Reward 
for  the  same,  people  have  been  discouraged  from  proceeding  therein. 

Wee  therefore  humbly  offer  it  to  the  Hon.  Court  to  take  such  care  in  all  ye  afore  men- 
tioned particulars  as  to  them  shall  seeme  meet.  All  which  notwithstanding  wee  humbly 
submit  to  ye  great  Wisdome  of  this  Hon.  Court.  Dated  this  15  day  of  Dec.  1681. 
Signed  by  Jno.  Hamond  and  15  others,  including  Augustin  Newbold. 

Which  Report  being  now  read  and  debated,  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court  that  the  said 
Comittee  shall  continue,  and  they  are  now  by  this  Court  empowered  to  proceed  in  it 
effectually  to  prosecute  that  affair  until  another  Comittee  shall  be  chosen  by  this  Court 
for  that  purpose. 

We  next  find  in  the  records  of  the  Corp.,  under  the  head  of  "Pamphlets,"  an  entry 
as  follows : 

And  whereas  this  Court  did  now  take  notice  of  two  small  pamphlets  lately  printed 
[those  already  noticed]  tending  to  ye  disarrangement  and  disability  of  this  Citty  to  under- 
take ye  said  designe.  This  Court  doth  therefore  refer  it  to  the  said  Committee  to  vindicate 
ye  Citty*s  reputation  and  credit  as  well  against  ye  said  pamphlets  as  any  others  that  shall 
be  pub.  to  the  hindrance  of  ye  said  designe  in  such  manner  as  the  said  Comittee  shall 
think  fitt. 

But  even  this  inspired  no  terror  into  the  hearts  of  these  outsiders ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  returned  to  the  attack,  and  issued  broadside  [No.  3]  in  the  following  form  : 

A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman  of  the  Ins.  Office  concerning  the  Cities  insuring  Houses,  The 
writer  professes  to  have  become  a  convert  to  this  project,  and  against  the  City's,  by  reason 
of  the  arguments  contained  in  one  of  the  pamphlets  we  have  already  noticed  :  An 
Enquiry ^  etc.     The  writer  puts  forward  this  additional  reason  against  the  City  project : 

The  Magistrates  of  the  City  are  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  it,  and  by  the  common  law  of 
the  land,  when  they  judge  it  necessary  may  blow  up  or  pull  down  any  house  to  stop  the  fire,  as  well 
.as  dig  trenches  in  any  man's  Gfround  in  time  of  war  to  defend  the  City.  Now,  if  the  City  insure  houses 
from  nre,  this  great  power  will  be  interested  and  consequently  may  be  byassed :  and  so  the  mag^istrates 
no  proper  judges  when  to  make  use  of  it.  For  when  a  fire  happens  the  magistrates  may  command 
some  houses  not  insured  hy  the  City  to  be  blown  up  only  to  preserve  those  that  are  not  insured.  And 
so  on  the  contrary  may  omit  the  blowing  up  some  houses  by  tnem  insured  to  prevent  charge  to  the  City, 
which  they  ou^ht  to  have  done  to  stop  the  fire.  By  this  means  that  power  which  should  be  used  to 
prevent  fires  will  be  the  occasion  of  their  increase. 

Then  the  Corporation,  growing  desperate,  record  the  following : 

And  this  Court  likewise  taking  notice  that  divers  Cittizens  of  this  Citty  are  Trustees 
for  some  private  persons  who  have  undertaken  to  insure  houses  from  fire,  Inasmuch  as 
such  undertaking  will  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  this  designe  of  the  Citty,  This  Court  is 
of  opinion  that  the  said  Cittizens  ought  to  decline  and  revoke  their  said  trusts,  and  this 
doth  desire  the  said  Cittizens  accordingly  to  decline  and  withdraw  their  said  trusts. 

With  this  we  reach  the  close  of  the  year. 

1682. — The  closing  act  of  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  in  the  preceding  year  having  been 
without  avail,  the  only  course  open  seemed  to  be  that  of  fighting  the  gentlemen  at  the 
back  of  the  Royal  Exchange  with  their  own  weapons.  But  even  here  a  difficulty  arose. . 
A  Corp.  having  no  individuality — no  body  to  be  kicked,  or  soul  to  be  damned,  as  a  naughty 
law  lord  once  put  it — an  expedient  therefore  had  to  be  resorted  to  ;  and  the  new  year 
opened  with  a  broadside  beanng  the  initials  L.  R.,  and  commencing  a.s  follows : 

To  my  Honored  Friend  Mr,  M.  7^,  one  of  the  Committee  Chosen  by  the  Common 
Council  of  London  for  the  Insuring  of  Houses  from  Fire, 

The  writer  says : 

Yours  I  received  together  with  the  enclosed  papers  about  the  undertaking  of  some  private  persons 
for  insuring  your  houses  in  the  City  from  fire,  and  according  to  your  request  shall  give  yon  my  senti- 
ments concerning  this  matter;  which  tho'  others  that  know  to  what  a  master  of  reason  I  write, 
may  call  it  presumption,  yet  your  commands  have  made  it  duty  and  obedience.  I  could  not  but 
wonder  that  when  you  and  the  other  magistrates  of  the  City  were  consulting  about  this  affair,  what 
pretence  a  few  forreigners  and  private  men  could  have  to  chop  in,  and  set  on  foot  the  same  design 
which  you  were  managing,  not  only  without,  but  also  directly  against,  your  consent.  For  the'  thej 
pretend  that  they  were  the  first  inventors  of  it,  and  therefore  please  themselves  with  a  fond  conceit 
that  the  wisdom  of  Pari,  will  allow  them  the  sole  injoyment  thereof  for  a  considerable  time^  if  not 
for  full  14  yean :  yet  it  is  sufficiently  blown  that  thit  a£fair  was  propoanded  in  your  Common  Council 
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as  early  as  Feb.  1670,  lon^  before  ever  it  entered  into  their  thoughts ;  and  ever  since  from  time  to 
time  continued  under  consideration  how  it  might  be  most  effectually  put  in  practice.    So  that  'tit 

Slain  these  gentlemen  have  lighted  their  taper  at  your  fire,  and  that  in  more  senses  than  one  they  are 
uilding  en  other  men's  grounds. 

But  if  they  had  been  the  first  inventors  of  this  design,  yet  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  make  it  evident,  that 
it  is  far  more  for  the  publick  good  that  the  City  should  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  it,  than 
these  or  any  other  private  men:  Because  (i)  the  City  can  settle  a  better  secuntv ;  (2)  'tis  more 
reasonable  the  City  should  injoy  the  profits  arising  from  it;  (3)  it  would  be  of  ill  consequence  to 
entrust  these  private  persons  and  forreigners  with  the  management  of  it ;  and  (4)  it  would  be  no  pre- 
judice to  the  City  or  citizens  to  have  it  in  their  own  hands. 

Each  of  these  heads  is  enlarged  upon,  sometimes  in  not  very  measured  language ;  thus 
imder  the  3rd  head  ; 

Saith  the  Enquirer  a  private  person  must  part  with  all  to  satisfy  his  debts,  but  in  any  great  loss  the 
City  will  rather  have  private  sufferers  than  the  publick.  To  which  I  answer :  there  is  more  reason  to 
fear  that  these  private  persons,  in  such  a  case,  will  insure  themseh'es  instead  of  their  crediiors. 
They  are  more  Iilcely  than  the  City  to  be  reduced  to  such  an  exigence,  as  to  be  forced  to  break  or 
compound.  A  little  /eaky  skuUer  sure  is  more  in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  wide  seas  than  a  large, 
beautiful,  and  well-built  ship,  etc.,  etc. 

Again,  and  in  a  more  reasonable  tone  : 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  that  the  City  of  London  have  under  their  present  consideration  the  makino: 
of  certain  engines,  etc.,  for  the  quenching  of  fire  ;  which  as  they  will  be  far  more  useful  for  the  publick 
than  any  that  hath  yet  been  invented,  so  they  will  be  by  much  too  chargeable  for  these  private  persons 
to  provide  themselves  withal,  and  'tis  but  reasonable  that  the  City  should  have  the  profit  of  tlus 
undertaking,  that  so  they  may  receive  no  prejudice  by  the  charK:es  thereof. 

For  the  quenching  of  considerable  fires  a  considerable  attendance  ordered  by  authority  is  requisite, 
for  otherwise  the  more  the  company  the  less  help.  Now  the  City  have  the  magistracy,  who  by  law 
are  empowered  to  command  constables,  officers,  and  private  citizens,  as  they  shall  judge  most 
useful.     .    .    . 

Suppose  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  magistrates  should  think  fit  for  the  common  safety  to  blow  up  a 
house  which  happens  to  be  insured  by  private  men,  and  these  private  undertakers  minding  their 
private  advantage  should  be  of  another  mind :  on  this  competition  may  ensue  quarrelling,  blows,  and 
Dloodshed,  and  the  two  parties  concerned  be  more  zealous  in  opposing  one  another  than  the  fire. 

A  copy  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum. 

"Whether  the  gentlemen  of  the  "Fire  Office  for  Ins.  Houses,"  etc.,  as  they  now 
termed  themselves,  replied  directly  to  the  above  in  the  form  of  a  broadside,  or  only  by 
way  of  the  following  short  notice,  which  they  term  an  advertisement,  does  not  now  pre- 
cisely appear.     We  believe,  however,  this  is  all  that  followed  i 

It  was  thought  fit  to  give  this  adv.,  that  whereas  there  are  propositions  in  print,  setting  forth  the 
Rates  and  terms  for  insuring  of  Houses — being  six-pence  in  the  £,  rent  for  brick  houses,  and  tweife- 
pence  for  timber,  with  deduction  for  the  ground-rent,  for  which  the  office  is  to  re-build,  or  to  pay  the 
party  whose  house  is  insured  ;{^ioo  for  every  ^^lo  p.a.  Rent,  that  is  insured,  as  often  as  the  saia  house 
IS  burnt  down,  according  to  the  election  then  made  at  the  time  of  ins.  And  whereas  those  words 
Burnt  dtnvn  were  not  so  large  but  that  they  might  admit  of  a  question,  whether  it  was  intended  that 
houses  blown  up,  or  pulled  down,  were  to  be  re-built,  or  receive  satisfaction,  as  if  they  were  burnt 
down.  And  likewise  those  words  did  not  make  provision  in  case  the  houses  were  only  damnified.  It 
is  thought  fit  therefore  to  declare.  That  it  is  the  intent  of  the  insurers  thai  houses  insured,  that  are 
blown  up  and  pulled  down,  as  well  as  burnt  do7vn,  should  be  re-built  at  the  charge  of  the  office^ 
or  receive  satisfaction  in  ntoney,  accordingas  in  the  propositions  were  set  forth  for  insuring  of  Houses  ^ 
and  in  a  new  ed.  norv  expressed;  the  former  copy  being  since  corrected,  and  the  words  added,  Burnt 
down,  Demolished,  or  anywise  damnified  by  reason  of  Jire. 

And  because  it  might  occasion  some  dispute  about  the  expences  of  workmen  in  making  good  the 
damages  where  the  house  is  neither  burnt  down  nor  demolished,  but  only  broken  or  damnified,  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  avoid  such  differences,  that  the  office  should  have  liberty  to  set  their  own  work- 
men to  repair  all  such  damages  ;  and  if  they  are  not  repaired  at  the  charge  of  the  office  within  two 
months  after  the  said  damages  made,  then  to  forfeit  the  whole  sum  expressed  in  the  policy,  as  if  the 
same  were  burnt  down  or  demolished. 

A  copy  of  the  orig.  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  rejoinder  of  the  Corp.  came  in  the  shape  of:  A  Second  Lfttcr  to  his  Honoured 
Friend  Mr.  M.  Zl,  one  of  the  Committee  chosen  by  the  Common  Council  of  Ij)ndonfor  the 
Insuring  of  Houses  from  Fire^  in  which  some  hard  blows  are  dealt  out.     The  writer 

commences  : 

The  paper  which  you  sent  me,  publish't  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Ins.  Office  behind  the  Royal 
Exchange,  entituled  Observations,  etc.,  I  have  received,  and  carefully  perused,  and  shall  here  return 
you  some  reflections  upon  it,  which  I  doubt  not  will  bo  kindly  accepted  oy  }'ou,  because  the  design  of 
this  paper  is  the  same  with  that  of  your  counsels,  viz.  the  promoting  the  publick  advantage  of 
your  City.  1  have  spent  some  time  in  enquiring  who  were  theyfn/  inventors  of  this  design  of  insuring 
nouses,  because  I  find  these  gentlemen  ao  with  a  grreat  deal  of  confidence  ascribe  it  to  themselves  in 
all  those  several  pamphlets,  which  have  been  scatter'd  (like  their  brains),  and  so  industriously  spread 
abroad  by  them  ;  and  especially  in  this  in  almost  every  paragraph  of  it,  which  I  have  now  under  ex- 
amination. Rut  herein  they  have  done  just  as  if  a  man  should  filch  away  a  piece  of  plate  from  his 
neighbour,  and  setting  his  own  mark  upon  it,  should  imprudently  vouch  himself  to  be  the  right  and 
lawful  owner  of  it. 

Again  : 

They  are  very  forward  to  take  money  upon  almost  any  terms,  as  spunges  suck  up  water;  hut  the 
many  suits  that  are  every  term  between  them  and  their  creditors,  who  are  at  so  much  trouble  and 
charfns  to  recover  their  own,  plainly  show  'tis  very  hard  to  wring  and  squeeze  it  out  again.  .  .  . 
Besides  it  would  be  worth  enquiring  whether  the  lands  of  a  man,  liable  to  a  statute  of  bankrupt  3 
years  ago,  can  now  be  a  sufficient  security,  etc. 

The  pamphlet  is  a  very  long  and  closely  reasoned  document,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  follow  beyond  sustaining  the  thread  of  the  argument,  and  elucidating  questions  of 
origin,  and  points  in  practice  of  Fire  Ins.  The  inquiry  of  the  preceding  writer,  **  what 
will  become  of  your  settlement  if  you  forfeit  your  Charter,  etc.  ? "  is,  we  think,  very 
feebly  answered  as  follows  : 

What  if  the  sky  should  fall :  what  a  loss  would  those  have  who  have  bought  net«  for  the  catching  of 
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larks  ?  But  id^pose  the  Charter  should  be  taken  away  (which  God  forbid),  and  the  Corporation  be 
dissolved,  alwavs  by  law  those  lands  which  have  been  purchased  in  the  name  of  the  Corp.  do  not  go 
to  the  Crown,  out  return  to  the  persons  (or  their  heirs)  of  whom  they  were  first  purchased.  Yet  if 
these  lands  are  settled  before-hand  upon  private  men,  as  trustees  for  insuring,  they  cannot  devolve 
upon  either,  or  be  alienated  from  that  use. 

This  document  bears  the  initials  L.  R.,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Such  a  warfare  conducted  in  such  a  spirit  was  hardly  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  even 
then  first  commercial  city  in  the  world,  and  no  one  will  therefore  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  on  the  13th  day  of  November,  1682— just  one  year  and  one  month  after  it  had  been 
resolved  **  to  undertake  ye  insuring  of  all  Houses  within  the  City  and  Libertyes  " — it  was 
determined  to  relinquish  the  design  :  and  the  Chamberlain  was  instructed  to  repay  the 
money  which  had  been  advanced,  and  then  to  cancel  the  policies ! 

Notwithstanding  the  resolution  contained  in  the  last-named  minute,  several  policies 
passed  the  Common  Seal,  as  late  as  the  6th  March  and  3rd  May,  1683 ;  and  the  City 
did  not  finally  close  up  the  bus.  until  an  application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  for  a  Mandamids :  which  was  granted,  when  the  Corp.  failing  to  return  sufficient 
reasons  for  their  practice  to  the  Court,  they  were  compelled  absolutely  to  refrain  from 
future  ins.  operations.  From  this  time  every  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  a  surrender  of 
the  exbting  pol.,  and  thus  release  the  City  lands  from  the  incumbrances  thereon  ! 

We  notice  that  one  of  the  writers  of  the  period  charges  the  Corporation  with  "inability 
to  repay  monies  secured  by  their  bonds  under  the  City  Seal,  which  bonds  were  issued  to 
parties  who  had  deposited  money  in  the  Chamber  of  London,  but  who  could  never 
receive  their  money  back  ;  and  consequently  (he  argues)  Aou*  can  ii  be  expected  that  the 
insured  shall  haz>e  tetter  justice  wheft  a  great  loss  by  fire  happens  than  those  persons  who 
have  held  the  Cit^s  bonds  have  had  ?  " 

Strype,  who  was  contemporaneous  with  the  scheme,  and  who  afterwards  edited  an  ed. 
of  Stem s  Survey  (1720),  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  doings  of  the  City  in  regard  to 
Fire  Ins.,  and  says  that  the  project  "would  not  take ;  perhaps  because  the  credit  of  the 
City  at  this  time  was  but  low. 

In  a  manifesto  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  pub.  in  1691,  we  find  the  following  declara- 
tion as  to  the  effect  of  the  Quo  warranto:  "which  not  only  put  them  to  great  charge : 
but  ruin'd  their  credit,  and  rendered  them  for  ever  uncapable  to  answer  those  demands 
unless  by  the  assistance  of  the  Pari."  We  doubt  whether  this  Quo  warranto  can  be  more 
than  indirectly  (if  at  all)  associated  with  the  Fire  Ins.  scheme  of  the  Corp.  We  have 
ascertained  by  a  careful  perusal  of  the  proceedings  that  no  mention  is  made  in  them  of  the 
subject  of  F.  Ins. 

For  a  final  incident  in  regard  to  this  unfortunate  City  venture,  see  1696. 

A  Counterpart  Deed  of  Conveyance  by  the  Mayor  to  Trustees  of  Estates  of  the  City, 
of  the  supposed  value  of  ;f  100,000,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  pol.-holders,  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  Common  Council,  still  exists  with  the  Corporation 
Records. 

A  copy  of  the  form  of  pol.  issued  by  the  Corp. — of  which  many  were  signed  in  1681 
and  1602  and  some  in  1683 — ^we  hope  to  give  under  Fire  Ins.  Pol. 

The  sole  F.  Ins.  Office  now  left  in  active  existence  was  therefore  that  at  the  "back  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,"  more  usually  designated  "The  Fire  Ins.  Office  for  Houses,  &c." 
This  Co. — from  the  circumstance  prob.  of  its  badge  representing  a  Phoenix  in  the  flames 
— became  designated  the  Phoenix  Office.  Its  office  was  afterwards  moved  to  the 
"Rainbow  in  Fleet  Street."  At  a  later  date  it  was  called  the  "Old  Phoenix."  We 
designate  it  in  these  pages  for  distinction  Phoenix  No.  I  [for  No.  2  see  1782].  This  Co. 
was  not  long  to  remam  "  monarch  of  all  it  surveyed,^*     (See  1705.) 

Molloy,  in  his  De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navali^  etc,  ed.  1682,  writing  upon  Marine  Ins. 
mainly,  says: 

There  is  another  Office  of  Ins.,  but  that  is  for  Houses  burnt  or  demolished,  for  the  Securing  the 
Ensured  in  case  of  loss ;  Ground  Rents  to  the  value  of  near  £yxo  p.a.  are  settled  on  Trustees  to 
answer  the  same.  The  prem.  or  rate  of  Ensuring  an  hundred  pounds  on  Brick  Houses  is  8j.  for  one 
^ear  (and  double  for  Timber),  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  lesser  Snmm  ;  and  if  any  insure  for  a  longer 
Term,  the  Discount  for  paying  down  the  Money  is  after  this  rate.  Threeyears  and  a  qnarteus  paid 
for  4  years  ins.  [8i  p.c.J,  5  for  7  years  [71  p.c.j,  and  7  for  xi  [63  p.c.].  Tlie  Money  Ensured  on  the 
House  is  to  be  paid  as  often  as  the  House  is  burnt  or  demolished  within  the  Term  Ensured,  but  if 
damaged  then  to  be  repaired  at  the  Charge  of  the  Office.  This  excellent  Security  for  such  misfortunes 
His  Majesty  has  highly  approved  of  in  Council,  and  for  the  better  encouraging  the  Undertakers  and 
first  Inventors,  has  been  lately  graciouslv  pleased  to  grant  his  Letters  Pattents  to  them  for  carrying 
on  so  great  and  good  a  Work  for  the  good  of  the  Publick. 

We  do  not  find  that  any  patent  was  actually  granted ;  and  we  think  the  facts  which 
follow  rebut  the  idea.     (See  1686.) 

1683. — At  the  end  of  this  year  there  was  issued  in  Lond.  A  Proposal  of  a  New  Way 

or  Method  for  Securing  Hottsesfrom  any  Considerable  Loss  by  Fire^  by  Way  of  Subscription 

atid  Alutuall  Contribution,     The  project  was  to  be  called  the  Friendly  Society,     The 

proposal  commences : 

It  is  very  needless  sure  to  use  any  arguments  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  this  great  City  of  the 
advantages  they  may  receive  (as  well  in  the  quiet  of^their  minds  as  in  the  real  improvement  of  their 
estates)  by  having  their  houses  secured  from  loss  by  fire :  the  terror  of  the  late  conflagration  and  its 
most  sad  and  miserable  effects  are  too  fresh  in  the  memories  of  those  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
(without  any  relief)  sharers  in  that  great  calamity.    Bat  that  being  witliout  example  in  tome  loo's 
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of  years  past,  and  hopinff  it  may  never  be  so  again,  we  shall  apply  ourselves  to  the  Tetlress  of  such  as 
may  reasonably  be  expected  every  year,  and  that  by  so  equal,  safe,  and  easy  a  method  as  we  hope 
may  give  satisfaction  to  all  persons  that  shall  be  concerned  therein. 

1684. — The  original  proposals  of  the  Friendly  So.  were  amended  in  some  particulars, 
and  we  now  proceed  to  quote  from  the  re-issue  of  Oct.  1684.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  scheme  : 

1.  Every  person  entering  into  this  So.  is  to  subscribe  an  instrument  whereby  he  shall  be  obliged  to 
•ubmit  to  a  rate  or  tax,  the  same  not  exceeding  yos.  for  evrr}-  ;^ioo  he  shall  secure  on  any  house  or 
houses,  when  any  fire  shall  happen  ;  which  money  is  nevertheless  to  remain  in  his  own  hands,  but  to 
be  subject  to  this  condition  :  That  in  case  uny  house  belonging  to  any  one  of  the  So.  shall  be  burnt  or 
damnified  by,  or  by  re;ison  of  fire,  then  every  person  of  tlie  So.  is  to  pay  such  a  proportion  of  money 
as  will  suffice  to  discharge  and  satisfie  the  money  secure<l  on  any  house  so  burnt  or  damnified. 

2.  Every  person  entering  into  this  So.  is  to  deposite  to  the  undertakers  the  sum  of  6j.  %d.  for  every 
j^ioo  secured  as  aforesaid,  on  any  house  or  houses,  which  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  undertakers 
as  a  pledge  or  caution  for  the  pert"i>rmance  of  their  covenants.  And  at  the  expiration  of  their  respec- 
tive terms  for  sccurinjf  their  houses,  is  to  br  repaid  by  the  undertakers. 

3.  Every  one  of  this  So.  is  to  pay  down  to  the  undertakers  the  sum  of  \s.  4//.  p.a.  for  every  ;^ioo 
secured  as  aforesaid,  as  consideration  for  their  hazard,  charge,  and  care  in  executing  their  office.  So 
that  he  that  will  secure  Cyio  on  a  brick  house  must  pav  p.a.  45.  to  the  undertakers ;  must  deposite 
f,x  to  be  paid  back  at  the  end  of  the  term  for  securing  their  houses  ;  and  submit  to  a  rate  not  exceed- 
ing C^  \os.  to  answer  any  loss  that  may  hapnen  to  the  houses  of  the  So.  lliey  that  secure  timber 
houses  are  to  pay,  deposite,  and  be  rated  doubly. 

There  then  follows  this  explanatory  note  : 

The  said  £,%  \os.  so  to  be  rated  upon  any  casualty  by  fire  for  securing  ^.yxi  is  45  times  as  much  as 
was  burnt  one  year  with  another  in  15  years  next  after  the  (Ireat  Fire  within  the  whole  City  of  Lond. 
and  Liberties,  as  by  the  following  c.akulation  will  appear:  In  Lond.  and  the  Liberties  in  the  said  15 
years  there  were  nrar  100  houses  burnt,  which  at  ;^^oo  a  house  one  with  another  the  loss  will  amount 
to  ;{^ 30,000,  which  divided  into  15  parts  makes  £,2000  loss  every  year.  Now  to  repair  this  loss  what 
must  every  owner  if  they  were  all  alike  engaged  in  this  So.  pay?  We  answer  that  supposing,  to 
keep  within  compass,  there  are  in  Lond.  and  Liberties  but  20,000  houses,  and  they  all  secured  at  £,yxi 
a  house  (for  that  we  think  the  best  medium),  then  must  the  owners  pay  each  man  to  discharge  the 
/TjOjOOO  by  £1000  p.a.  the  sum  of  is.  p.a.  and  no  more  ;  whi<h  is  less  than  men  will  generally  give  to 
the  liriefs  [Fire  Hkirfs]  which  happen  in  a  year;  and  by  this  computation  you  may  likewise  see  how 
plentiful  a  stock  is  by  this  method  provided  for  securing  houses  from  anv  casualty  by  fire.  FVom  which 
calculation  also,  it  may  be  observ'd  that  the  reward  to  the  undertakers  being  only  ^j.  p.a.  for  securing 
;^300,  the  very  int.  of  ^^5  will  by  this  method  answer  all  charges  of  casualty,  ana  tne  allowance  to 
the  undertakers  to  all  ages,  if  the  loss  by  fire  be  not  greater  than  is  above  mentioned.  Hut  if  any  fire 
should  be  so  great  as  to  require  30J.  for  each  £,\oo  insured  on  brick  houses,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any 
member  of  the  So.  after  payment  of  his  share  to  surrender  his  policy,  and  receive  back  his  deposit 
money,  and  from  thenceforth  to  be  discharged  from  being  any  longer  a  member  of  the  So.,  if  he  so 
please.     Every  house  of  ;{^io  rent  may  secure  a  j^ioo  :  of  £zo  rent  /,20o;  of  ;^30  rent  ^^300,  etc. 

A  deed  or  establishment  containing  the  method  ana  rulers  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  manage- 
mcnt  of  this  affair,  is  inroUed  in  the  Hi^h  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  aprobation  of  the  trustees.  Such 
persons  who  are  willing  to  enter  into  this  So.  are  desired  to  repair  to  the  Office  in  Falcon  Court  over 
against  St.  Dunstan's  in  Fleet.  The  persons  that  give  the  security  are  Wm.Hale,  of  King's  Walden, 
in  the  Co.  of  Hertford,  Esq.,  and  Henrj'  .Spolman,  of  Ix)nd.,  Esq. 

From  the  ])receding,  which  was  literally  a  scheme  of  mutual  contribution,  with  a  very 
prudent  limitation,  it  is  seen  how  very  early  in  the  history  of  Fire  Ins.  the  approximate 
rates  of  prem.  required  for  the  risk  came  to  be  understood.  After  200  years'  experience 
the  rate  of  2s.  p.c.  for  brick  houses  is  found  to  be  a  very  fair  one. 

The  working  regulations  of  this  Asso.  were  pub.  later  in  the  same  year.  These  would 
be  designated  the  "proposals  "  at  a  later  date.  They  were  as  follows  ;  and  are  worthy 
of  careful  study  : 

A  Bm'iatc  0/  the  Establishment  of  the  Frieudlv  So.  for  Securing  Houses  from  Loss  by 
Fire  by  Mutual  Contribution  agreed  by  the  Trustees  InroUed  in  Chaneefy,  and  to 
be  seen  at  large  at  the  Office. 

\. — Imprimis,  lliat  there  shall  be  an  office  kept  where  any  person  concerned  may  search  and  take 
notes  gratis. 

IL — That  Pol.  shall  be  delivered,  wherein  one  House  only  to  be  contained,  in  which  Pol.  the  Trustees 
are  impowered  to  Pay  the  .Sums  due,  in  case  thev  be  not  otherwise  Paid,  within  60  days  after  the 
Houses  are  Burnt ;  every  person  receiving  a  Pol.,  doth  thereby  become  a  Member  of  the  So. 

in. — That  every  Member  of  the  .So.  shall  Pay  yearly  beforenand  at  the  Office  the  sum  of  \s.  \d.  for 
every  /^loo  Secured  on  Hrick-houses  and  2S.  M.  for  every  j{^ioo  .Secured  on  Timber-houses  by  way  of 
Pramium.  Houses  having  Party-walls  entire  of  Jtrick  or  Stone  to  be  esteemed  Brick-houses,  and 
Houses  not  having  Party-walls  of  Brick  or  Stone  to  be  esteemed  Timber-houses. 

IV. — That  even*  Member  of  the  .So.  shall  Contribute  towards  the  making  good  such  Losses  as  shall 
happen  to  any  ot  the  Houses  of  the  Members  of  the  said  So.  Provided  that  no  l*erson  be  charged 
for  any  one  Loss  above  30X.  for  each  ;^ioo  by  him  secured  on  Brick-houses  and  double  so  much  on 
Timber-houses. 

V. — That  any  Member  of  the  So.  may  within  8  days  after  any  Rate  is  declared.  Examine  the 
Registers,  apd  except  against  the  said  Rate;  which  upon  just  cause  or  Error  in  Casting  shall  be 
altered. 

VI.— That  every  Member,  upon  the  receiving  of  his  Pol.,  shall  deposit  as  a  Pledge  or  Caution  for 
the  Performance  of  his  Covenants,  the  sum  of  6s.  M.  for  ever>'  ;^ioo  secured  on  Brick-houses,  and 
13*.  ^d.  for  every  /^loo  secured  on  Timber-houses;  for  which  Receipts  shall  be  given  and  Covenants 
to  repay  the  same  (or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  be  Foricited)  at  the  end  of  the  Term  in  his  Pol. 
expressed. 

VII.  and  VIII.— If  any  Member  omit  or  neglect  to  pay  his  Ann.  Payment  at  the  Office  within  40 
days  after  it  is  due,  he  shall  forfeit  Sd.  over  and  above  the  said  is,  \d.  for  every  ;^ioo  Secured  on 
Brick- houses  and  xs.  \d.  for  every  ;^ioo  Secured  on  Timber-houses,  to  be  deducted  out  of  the  deposited 
Money. 

IX. — If  any  Member  neglect  to  pay  his  Share  towards  any  Loss  for  25  days  after  Publication  of  the 
Rate,  he  shall  forfeit  one-fourth  part  of  the  Money  so  Due  over  and  above  his  said  share  to  bo  Deducted 
out  of  the  Deposited  Money;  And  if  he  shall  again  make  Default  for  the  space  of  3  months  after 
Demand  made  in  writing  (to  be  left  at  his  Dwelling  or  last  Secured  House),  he  shall  from  thenceforth 
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forfeit  the  Benefit  of  his  Pol. ;  his  Covenant  nevertheless  to  stand  good  against  him  for  so  much  as 
shall  be  then  Due. 

X. — llie  Acts  and  Covenants  of  the  Deputies  shall  Charge  and  Rind  the  Undertakers. 

XI. — That  every  Member  upon  any  Loss  shall  forthwith  certific  his  said  Loss  to  the  Office,  and 
some  of  the  Office  shall  certifie  the  same  to  the  Trustees,  who  shall  forthwith  appoint  some  Skilful  and 
Able  Builder  or  Workman  to  View  and  Estimate  the  said  Loss,  and  make  Report,  and  shall  set  the 
Kate  of  Contribution  accordingly;  But  if  the  Trustees  shall  omit  to  do  so,  the  Undertakers  with  the 
consent  of  3  or  more  of  the  Principal  Members  to  do  it. 

XI L— That  such  Workman  as  shall  be  imploy'd  to  Estimate  the  Damage  of  any  House  only 
Damnified  by  Fire,  shall  be  obliged  to  Repair  the  said  Damages  at  the  Rate  he  shall  value  the  same ; 
in  case  the  Party  Damnified  shall  not  be  willing  to  take  the  Money  at  which  the  said  Damage  is 
valued,  or  the  Undertakers  shall  not  be  willing  to  do  it  themselves. 

Xin.  -The  form  of  the  Workman's  Certificate  of  his  view  and  Estimate  of  the  Damag^and 
Examination  of  the  Registers  and  of  the  Declarinp^  of  the  Rate  and  Pub.  it  by  affixing  it  to  the  Gates 
of  the  City,  and  other  publick  places,  whereby  it  will  appear  that  the  rate  is  certain  and  not  arbitrary. 

XIV. — That  the  Trustees  have  power  to  raise  Money  by  the  Rents,  Sale,  or  Mortgage  of  the  Estates 
settled  upon  them  by  the  Undertakers  for  the  payment  of  all  sums  due  to  anv  Member  by  reason  of 
any  Loss  by  Fire  within  50  days  after  any  Rate  of  Contribution  shall  be  declared,  if  the  same  shall 
not  be  otherwise  paid  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Estab. 

XV. — No  question  to  be  admitted  about  the  Deicription^  Quality  or  Value  of  any  House  thai  shall 
be  burnt ;  but  the  Money  in  the  Pol.  expressed  to  be  paid,  aJtcr  the  Rate  declared  as  aforesaid. 

XVL — Whenever  the  Roof  and  Floors  of  a  House  from  the  first  Floor  upwards  shall  be  Burnt  or 
Fall  in.  that  House  to  be  deemed  a  Demolished  House,  and  the  whole  sum  secured  thereon  to  be  paid. 

XVIL — To  prevent  any  Fraud  in  getting  any  Pol.  by  indirect  means  after  a  House  is  Burnt,  no 
House  is  to  be  esteemed  a  Secured  House  till  the  Mark  hath  been  actually  affixed  thereon. 

XVin. — Watermen  and  other  Labourers  to  be  imploy'd  at  the  charge  otthe  Undertakers  to  assist 
at  the  quenching  of  Fires. 

XIX.— If  there  shall  be  so  much  Money  Insured  upon  Houses  as  the  Trustees  shall  not  think  the 
Security  already  given  to  be  sufficient,  the  Undertakers  to  give  such  further  Security  as  the  Trustees 
shall  reasonably  require. 

XX. — If  any  one  Fire  shall  be  so  great  as  to  reouire  30^.  for  each  £\oo  secured  on  Brick-houses  and 
double  for  Timber-houses,  to  make  good  the  saia  Loss  ;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Member,  after  the 
payment  of  his  said  Share,  to  surrender  his  Pol.  and  receive  back  his  Deposited  Money;  and  from 
thenceforth  to  be  Discharged  from  the  So.  if  he  so  please. 

The  **  Gentlemen  of  the  Fire  Office  "  could  no  more  sit  quietly  in  the  presence  of  this 

new  intruder  than  they  could  under  the  competition  of  the  Corp.  of  Lond.      Hence  it 

was  hardly  launched  upon  the  world  before  there  appeared  (1684) :  A  Letter  to  a  Gentle- 

man  in  the  Country  giving  an  Account  of  the  Tkvo  Insurance  Offices^  The  Fire  Office  and 

Friendly  Society.     The  imaginary  correspondent  begins  as  follows : 

Yours  of  the  15  inst.  I  received ;  and  that  I  might  return  a  satisfactory  answer.  I  have  perused  the 
settlements  of  both  the  offices,  and  have  sent  you  the  printed  papers  of  both,  with  the  observations  I 
have  made:  (x)  upon  the  validity  of  their  securities;  (2)  their  interest  to  preserve  the  insured  from 
fire ;  and  (3)  the  cnarge  of  insuring. 

He  then  gives  an  outline  of  the  respective  schemes,  as  we  have  already  done  :  and  next 
proceeds  to  comment  on  the  friendly  or  mutual  scheme  : 

The  strength  of  this  security  stands  upon  this  supposition,  that  the  prcms.  deposited  and  ag^recd  to 
be  paid  by  the  insured  are  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  loss :  and  therefore  there  is  no  provision 
made  to  pay  those  losses  which  may  at  one  time  exceed  the  prems. :  For  the  ;^i6,ooo  is  not  security 
for  the  losses  from  fire,  but  only  for  the  insolvent. 

The  insuring  of  houses  being  a  new  design,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  certain  guess  of  the  strength 
of  this  supposition ;  but  that  I  might  give  you  some  satisfaction,  I  have  examined  its  foundation  by 
inquiring  into  the  profits  and  loss  of  the  Fire  Office  since  their  first  beginning,  which  I  find  thus  : 

That  the  Fire  Office  in  3  years  hath  insured  4000  houses,  and  the  prem.  of  one  house  with  another 
do  amount  to  aiiout  ^^4  \os.  the  house ;  which  in  the  total  is  ;^i8,ooo,  and  th^  have  already  paid  back 
in  losses  above  Liooo  besides  charges.  By  which  it  is  plain  that  they  have  repaid  almost  half  the 
prems.  before  atourth  part  of  the  terms  (the  houses  arc  insured  for)  are  expired :  for  some  houses 
are  insured  for  7,  some  f<)r  11,  and  some  for  21  years. 

So  that  bv  what  hitherto  appears,  its  most  probable  that  the  prem.  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
losses ;  and  that  this  design  appears  to  be  fram'd  upon  the  imaginary  success  of  the  Fire  Office^ 
incouraged  by  the  common  presumption  generally  believed.  That  men  never  set  up  a  new  invention 
tvithout  hopes  of  a  great  advantage  to  themselves  ;  and  not  remembering  how  often  the  first  under- 
takers  arc  mistaken. 

But  supposing  the  prcms.  should  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  loss,  it  doth  not  appear  to  me 
that  any  man  is  insured  for  any  certain  term  bv  the  Friendly  So.  For  how  can  a  man  be  insured  for 
7  years,  which  is  a  term  certain,  when  the  number  of  those  who  are  to  pay  the  loss  is  uncertain  ? 

The  subject  of  this  uncertainty  is  followed  up  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  ;  and  the 
writer  ultimately  concludes  :  **But  the  Fire  Office  is  much  better  for  the  insured  i  for  the 
loss  is  paid  by  the  insurers,  and  their  land  is  mortgaged  for  the  payment ;  for  there  can 
be  no  insurance  unless  there  be  a  fund  setled,  that  is  both  certain  and  able  to  make  good 
the  loss."    The  letter  is  signed  **N.B." — [Nicholas  Barbone  ?] 

Wc  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  **  Friendly  Men  "  would  not  be  long  in  concocting  a 

reply  to  this  epistle,  and  accordingly  we  soon  find  :  An  Answer  to  a  Letter  to  a  Gentleman 

in  the  Countrey  giving  an  Account  of  the  Two  Ins,  Offices^  the  Fire  Office  and  Friendly 

So.     It  bogins : 

I  have  received  yours  of  26  Jan.,  being  An  Account,  etc.,  and  according  to  your  desire  return  you 
this  answer.  Wherein,  to  observe  your  own  method,  I  shall  consider  (i)  the  securities  of  each  office, 
(2)  the  charge  of  insuring.  And  in  comparing  them  one  with  another,  the  arguments  I  use  shall  arise 
from  those  you  make  in  your  letter  to  me,  and  the  insurers  of  the  Fire  Office  have  formerly  made  in 

their  papers  directed  to  the  City The  security  given  by  the  undertakers  in  the  Friendly 

So.,  and  settled  in  the  hands  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  and  others  as  trustees,  amounts  to 
the  value  of  ;(^t6,ooo  in  lands  of  inheritance,  rent-charge  of  inheritance,  and  some  few  houses,  and 
they  do  likewise  give  their  personal  security  for  all  the  money  deposited  in  their  hands  to  be  repaid 
after  the  several  terms  of  ins.  expire,  which  is  five  parts  of  six  of  tne  whole  of  the  money  paid  down 
to  the  insurers. 
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The  writer  enters  into  very  elaborate  arguments  tv>  answer  the  attack  made  upon  the 
asso.,  and  we  think  with  pretty  good  success.     Approaching  a  conclusion,  he  says: 

I)y  this  time  I  hope  you  are  convinced  that  the  fiind  in  the  Fire  Office  is  neither  greater,  nor  the 
ins.  cheaper  than  in  the  Friendly  So.,  which  hath  been  made  plain  to  yon  not  merely  hr  guen  and 

imagination,  but  by  matter  of  fact But  I  wonder  in  reading  the  settlements  of  tne  Friendly 

So.  you  should  overlook  the  most  material  articles  in  it;  where  it  is  carefully  provided,  That  if  the 
money  insured  on  any  house  burnt,  blown  up,  or  demolished,  be  not  paid  by  tne  insurers  within  fifty 
days  after  the  rate  ik  set,  the  trustees  by  mortgage,  or  sale  of  lands  or  rents,  are  empowered  to  pay 
the  same. 

The  document  bears  the  initials  **  H.S." — [Henry  Spelman?] 

1686. — After  this  little  paper- war,  the  two  offices  appear  for  the  moment  to  settle 
down  to  their  work.  In  the  London  GazetU^  No.  2049 — ^July  6th  to  9th,  1685 — appeared 
the  following  : 

There  having  happened  a  fire  on  the  24th  of  last  month,  by  which  several  houses  of  the  Friendly 
So.  were  burnt,  to  tne  value  of  ^^965  ;  these  are  to  give  notice  to  all  persons  of  the  said  So.  that  they 
are  desired  to  pay  at  the  office  in  Falcon  Court,  in  Fleet  St.,  their  several  proportions  of  the  said 
loss,  which  comes  to  five  shillings  and  one  penny  for  every  £,"^00  insured,  before  the  12th  Aug.  next. 

1686. — The  warfare  between  the  two  rival  fire  offices  assumed  altogether  a  new  phase 
early  in  the  present  year.  The  managers  of  the  Fire  Office  were  determined  to  endeavour 
to  secure  an  exclusive  right  under  the  then  regulations  regarding  patent  inventions. 
They  therefore  applied  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  for  protection,  soliciting  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  **  making  and  registering  all  assurances,  pol.,  and  contracts  of  houses 
from  fire,  within  the  Bills  of  Mort.,  for  31  years,  having  insured  for  so  long  time." 

The  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council  supply  the  sequel. 

1687. — *'Mr.  Samuel  Vincent  and  other  Insurers  of  Houses  from  Fire  in  London, 
and  other  persons  who  have  set  up  such  offices,  to  be  heard  at  the  Boord. 

At  Whitehall,  the  8th  of  Aprill,  1687.  Present  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 
Upon  reading  the  Petition  of  Samuel  Vincent,  Nicholas  Barton,  John  Parsons,  and  Felix 
Calvert,  setting  forth  that  they  and  their  partners,  about  six  yeares  since  did  Invent  and 
set  up  a  New  Undertaking,  and  an  Office  for  the  Insuring  of  Houses  from  Fire,  in  and 
about  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  did  settle  three-score  thousand  pounds 
in  ground  rents,  for  the  paying  of  losses,  and  have  since  paid  for  such  losses  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  That  divers  persons  have  set  up  an  other  Office  of  Ins.  to  the  great 
discouragement  and  damage  of  the  Petitioners,  As  in  the  petition  annexed  is  more  at 
large  exprcst  And  humbly  praying  His  Majesty  to  encourage  their  so  publick  and  good 
undertaking,  and  to  grant  to  them  the  Office  of  making  and  registering  all  Assu.,  Pol. 
and  contracts  of  Houses  from  Fire,  within  the  Bills  of  Mort,  for  thirty-one  years,  they 
having  Insured  for  so  long  a  time. 

It  is  this  day  Ordered  by  IL  M.  in  Councill  that  the  Petitioners  and  all  persons  who 
have  set  any  Office  of  Ins.,  and  others  concerned  in  the  matter  of  the  said  petition,  do 
attend  this  Boord  on  Friday  next,  at  which  time  H.  M.  will  take  the  matter  of  their 
request  into  consideration.     (Signed)  James  H. 

15th  April. — Postponed  to  the  following  Friday,  22nd.  Heard  by  Councill  learned 
on  both  sides.  Both  parties  ordered  to  present  to  H.  ^L  their  proposals  or  plans  for 
Ins.  of  Houses.  //.  Af.  hereby  declaring  that  no  sueh  Undertakittg  as  the  said  persons  are 
concerned  in^  ought  to  be  canycd  on,  without  his  royall  ivarrant  and  authority, 

29th  April. — Samuel  Vincent  and  his  partners  presented  their  proposals  for  the  Ins. 
of  Houses  from  Fire,  which  was  referred  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  consider  and 
report 

29th  April. — Henry  Spelman  and  his  partner,  Undertakers  for  the  Friendly  So.  for 
Ins.  Houses  from  Fire,  j^rcsented  their  Proposals,  which  with  the  Petition  of  Sir 
Edmund  Wiseman,  Sir  Charles  BickerstafT,  Sir  Walter  Clargcs,  Edward  Shelden, 
Richard  Kent,  and  Richard  Rider,  were  referred  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury. 

6th  May. — Sent  back  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  requesting  to  be  referred  to 
Counsell  learned  in  the  Law.  Referred  accordingly  to  Mr.  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General. 

At  Whitehall,  the  i8th  Nov.  1687.— Upon  reading  this  dajr  at  the  Boord  the  Rep.  of 
His  Majesty's  Attumey-Generall,  and  Solicitor>Generall,  on  the  Pro- 
Ins,  of  Houses  posalls  of  Samuel  Vincent  and  his  Partners,  who  go  by  the  name  of 
from  Fire,  to  pre-  the  Fire  Office.  And  of  Henry  Spelman  and  his  partner,  who  go  by 
sent  their  Pro-  the  name  of  the  Friendly  So.,  His  Majesty  in  tenderness  to  the  persons 
m^od-itlon  to^His  concerned  in  the  promoting  a  design  so  advantageous  to  the  publick,  is 
Majesty  on  Fri-  graciously  pleased  to  order  that  they  do,  on  Friday  next,  present  in 
day  next.  writing  to  His  Majesty  in  Coimcill,  their  Proposalls  of  Accommodation. 

(Signed)  James  II. 

25th  November. — The  Proposals  of  Accomodation  having  this  day  been  presented, 
those  of  Mr.  Vincent  and  his  partners  ordered  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Spelman,  who  is  to 
return  his  answer  to  the  same  in  writing  to  this  Boord  on  Friday  next. 

2nd  December. — Henry  Spelman  prays  for  longer  time,  his  partner  being  in  the 
country,  very  weak.    Ordered  to  be  heard  on  both  sides  on  the  1 6th  December. 
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At  Whitehall,  the  1 6th  December,  1687. — Present  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 
Whereas  upon  the  Proposalls  of  Accomodation  between  Mr. 

Letters  patent  Vincent  and  Partners  in  the  Fire  Office^  and  Mr.  Spelman  and  Partner 
to  be  gnmted  to  on  behalf  of  the  Friendly  So.j  H.  M.  in  Councill,  on  the  2nd  of 
etc  who*U**fe  i^ecember,  instant,  was  pleased  to  appoint  the  matter  to  be  agreed  this 
brinV  in  a  Pro-  day,  and  both  sides  attended  acconiingly.  His  Majesty  in  Councill 
possul  on  Friday  having  fully  considered  what  was  alleaged  by  them,  and  it  appearing  to 
M^VhicCTt  an^d  ^^  Boord  that  the  way  of  Ensuring  Houses  by  the  Friendly  So,  is  of 
his^'partoonfrom  niore  beneHt  and  satisfaction  to  the  publick  than  by  the  Fire  Office, 
Ruue.  H.  M.  is  graciously  pleased  to  declare  His  pleasure  that  Letters  Patents 

be  granted*  to  the  said  Spelman  and  Partner  as  aforesaid,  for  carrying 
on  their  method  of  Ensuring  Houses  from  Fire.  And  H.  M.  does  hereby  likewise  order 
that  Mr.  Spelman  and  Partner  do  present  a  proposall  iji  writing  to  this  Boord  on  Friday 
next,  whereby  the  said  Vincent  ana  Partners  may  be  preserved  from'Ruyne. 

23rd  December. — Petition  of  Sir  John  Parsons,  Samuel  Vincent,  Esq.,  Dr.  Barton 
and  Partners,  together  with  a  paper  presented  by  Mr.  Spelman  and  his  Partner. 
Ordered  to  be  heard  on  Friday  the  13th  January  next,  at  which  time  His  Majesty  will 
take  a  final  resolution  thereupon.    (Signed)  James  II. 

1687-8. — At  Whitehall,  the  30th  January,  1687.— Present  the  King's  roost  excellent 
Majesty.     The  matter  in  difference  between  Sir  John  Parsons,  Samuel 

The  Insurers  Vincent,  Esq.,  Dr.  Barbone,  and  Partners,  concerning  the  Insuring  of 
Fir^to'havo  a  Houses  from  Fire ;  and  WQliam  Hale  and  Hennr  Spehnan,  Esq., 
Patent.  Undertakers  for  the  Friendly  So.,   being  this  day  heard  at  the  Board 

by  Councill  learned  on  both  sides,  H.  M.  uhu  pleased  to  declare  his 
royall  intencions  that  he  would  grant  his  Letters  Patents  under  the  Great  Seale  to  the  said 
Sir  John  Parsons,  Samuel  Vincent^  Esq.,  Dr,  Barbome  and  Partners,  for  continuing  the 
Insuring  of  Houses  according  to  their  undertaking,  and  did  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered 
accordingly,  that  one  of  H.  M.  Principall  Secretarys  of  State  do  cause  a  Warrant  to  be 
prepared  for  H.  M.'s  Royal  Signature,  directing  Mr.  Attorney  or  Mr.  Solicitor  Generall 
to  prepare  a  Bill  to  passe  the  Great  Seeile  authorising  and  impowering  the  said  Sir  John 
Parsons,  Samuel  Vincent,  Esq.,  Dr.  Barbone  and  Partners  to  continue  and  proceed  in 
their  method  of  Insuring  Houses,  with  a  clause  prohibiting  the  UnderteJcers  for  the 
Friendly  So.  and  all  others  from  Insuring  any  houses  for  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
said  Letters  Patents.  And  H.  M.  did  further  declare  his  intencions  and  pleasure  to  bee 
that  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  terme  of  one  yeare,  the  said  Undertakers  for  the 
Friendly  So.,  being  likewise  authorized  by  his  Letters  Patents,  may  proceed  in  their 
method  of  Insuring  Houses  in  the  mssm^i  {f^owiii^,  y\i.  for  the  space  of  three  moneths, 
and  then  to  desist  for  the  next  three  monethes,  and  then  to  begin  again  for  three  moneths 
more,  soe  as  to  put  a  stop  from  time  to  time  to  the  said  method  of  Ins.  of  the  said  Friendly 
So.  every  other  three  moneths.  And  a  clause  is  likewise  to  be  inserted  in  the  said  Letters 
Patents,  reserving  power  to  H.  M.  to  appoint  such  allowance  or  reward  to  be  paid  on 
every  occasion  of  Fire  by  the  said  Sir  John  Parsons,  Samuel  Vincent,  Dr.  Barbone,  and 
Partners,  as  H.  M.  shall  thinke  fit,  to  the  Gunners  and  others  belonging  to  the  Office  of  the 
Ordnance  who  shall  from  time  to  time  assist  in  the  extinguishing  of  such  Fires. ^^ 

Anything  more  weak,  vacillating,  and  finally  unsatisfactory,  than  this  result,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive.  We  assume  the  order  was  carried  into  effect,  for  we  hear  no  more  of 
cither  of  the  offices  for  some  time.  One  effect  of  the  appeal  was  to  obtain  a  declaration 
that  no  such  undertaking  should  be  carried  on  without  the  Royal  Warrant  and  authority 
of  the  Sovereign  ;  which  led  up  to  results  hereafter.     (See  1720.) 

The  reference  to  the  reward  to  be  paid  to  the  "gunners**  for  aiding  in  extinguishing 
fires  will  be  further  spoken  of  under  Fire  Protection. 

1688. — An  improved  description  of  F.  Engine  is  stated  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Eng.  from  Holland  this  year.  [Fire  Engines,  Manual.]  (See  1633  &  1790,  1829  & 
1841.) 

1690. — Thomas  De  Laune  pub.  a  little  work  :  Present  State  of  Land.  We  do  not 
know  what,  if  any,  relationship  existed  between  this  Thomas  and  the  Benjamin  De 
Laune  who  proposed  the  scheme  of  1667-8.     But  the  author,  speaking  of  F.  Ins.,  says  : 

This  ingenious  and  usefull  invention  was  first  put  into  practice  about  8  years  ago,  and  is  now 
brought  to  great  perfection ;  and  has  deservedly  met  with  very  great  encouragement,  insomuch  Uiat 
there  are  now  above  7300  houses  insured,  The  rates  of  insuring  nouses  from  one  year  to  eleven  are, 
;^ioo  on  a  brick  house  is  ts.  for  one  vear,  19^.  for  two  years ;  z8f .  for  three  years  (and  double  for 
timber),  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  lesser  summ:  but  if  any  insure  for  four  yc^n,  the  discount  for 
paying  down  the  money  is  three  years  and  a  quarter ;  5  for  7 ;  7  for  xx  years  ins.  The  mone;^  insured 
on  the  house  is  to  be  paid  as  often  as  the  house  is  burnt  or  demoIish*d,  by  reason  of  fire  within  ihe 
term  insured ;  but  if  damaged,  then  to  be  repaired  at  the  charge  of  the  office. 

They  have  a  great  many  servants  in  livery  with  badges,  who  are  watermen,  and  other  lusty  persona 
dwelling  in  several  parts  of  the  City,  who  are  always  to  be  ready,  when  aiiy  sudden  fires  happen, 
which  they  are  very  laborious  in  ana  dexterous  at  quenching,  not  sticking  in  cases  of  necessity  to 
expose  themselves  to  very  great  hazards  in  their  attempts (Firk  I^otbction.] 

Vet  by  both  offices  not  above  the  9th  part  of  the  houses  in  the  City  of  Lond.iand  within  the  Bills 
of  Mort.,  which  are  computed  to  be  about  105,000. 

About  this  date,  a  Mr.  Alexander  Cutting  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  a 

scheme  which  aimed  at  abolishing  the  newly-introduced  system  of  Fire  Ins.,  and  estab. 
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a  sort  of  extended  Fire  Brijjade  and  Salvage  Corps  combined,  maintained  at  the  expense 

of  a  municipal  rate,  to  be  levied  on  all  houses.     His  plan  was  designated  :  A  method  for 

prevent ing  the  increase  of  fires  ^  the  burning  and  stealing  of  goods  y  paying  the  losses  and 

dafnages  by  fire  to  houses^    repairing   and   ne^u-building  public    buildings^   and  recotH' 

pensing  the  present  insurers  of  houses  from  fire  ;  all  which  is  humbly  conceived  may  be 

performed  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  change  that  is  now  paid  for  insuring.     We  can  only 

give  an  abstract  of  the  several  heads  of  this  somewhat  confused  project : 

T.  That  all  Houses  within  the  Bills  of  Mort.  which  pay  to  Church  and  Poor  may  be  regis,  in  their 
books,  not  exceeding;  two-thirds  of  the  true  value  of  each  house  to  be  surveyed  by  surveyors  on  oath. 

2.  That  there  raa)'  be  about  300  honest  men  to  be  disposed  of,  as  the  trustees  and  managers  shall 
think  most  proper  foi  the  service.    That  they  shall  jrive  security  amd  take  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

3.  That  each  of  these  men  shall  have  a  coat  and  cap  to  distinguish  them,  and  every  one  of  them 
two  buckets  at  their  houses,  which  they  shall  be  obliged  to  bring  w^ith  them  at  the  time  of  any  fire,  and 
amonffst  them  a  sufficient  number  of  hooks,  axes,  and  saws 

4.  'Iliat  it  will  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  all  owners  of  houses,  both  by  raising  the  value  of  their 
estates  and  saving  many  of  them  from  ruin  ;  and  also  to  the  Tenant  by  preventing  that  common 
notorious  practice  of  stealing  their  goods,  which  sometimes  proves  the  ruin  of  many  of  them. 

5.  That  this  may  be  performed  at  the  charge  following,  viz.  all  houses  valued  at  ;^50  or  under  to 
pay  \s.  yearly,  and  all  houses  valued  at  above  Z'50  and  under  £,W^  'o  P^X  *■'•  for  the  first  ^50,  and  after 
the  rate  of  (>/.  p.c.  p.a.  for  the  remainder.  All  houses  valued  at  above  Cyxi  and  under  jC^ooo  to  pay  the 
rates  aforesaid  for  the  first  ^'500,  and  after  the  rate  of  td.  p.c.  p.a.  for  the  remainder ;  and  all  nouses 
valued  at  above  £2000  to  pay  as  aforesaid  for  the  first  ^2000,  and  after  the  rate  of  ^d.  p.c.  p.a.  for  all 
sums  exceeding ;  so  that  what  all  small  houses  pay  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  charge  of  the  great 
houses  is  made  easy. 

6.  That  two-thirds  of  the  said  charge  bo  paid  by  the  landlord,  and  one-third  by  the  tenant,  to  be 
gathered  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  each  parish  half  yearly,  and  by  them  paid  to  the  trustees 
and  managers. 

7.  That  ....  Pan  undefined  part]  shall  be  a  stock  to  pay  all  losses  and  damages  by  fire  to  the  houses. 

8.  That  ....  [another  undefined  part]  for  maintainmg  the  office,  clarks,  sur\'eyors,  servants 
and  firemen,  and  for  paying  for  books,  clothes,  materials  to  extinguish  fires,  and  recompensing  the 
trustees  and  managers. 

9.  The  other to  be  disposed  of  towards  the  discharging  the  contracts  of  the  present 

insurers,  as  the  trustees  and  managers  shall  think  fit,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  the  stock  aforesaid. 

10.  And  at  any  time  when  the  stock  shall  amount  to  above  £  .  .  .  the  overplus  to  go  towards  tho 
rebuilding  of  U'httfhall.  or  building  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  or  any  other  public  business,  as  this 
Honble.  House  shall  think  fit. 

Nothing  came  of  this  proposal. 

1694. — The  first  imperial  tax  upon  F.  Ins.  came  into  operation  this  year,  under  the 
5  \Vm.  &  Mary,  c.  21 — An  Act  for  Granting  to  their  Majesties  Several  Duties  upon 
Vellum^  Parchmetity  and  Paper  for  Four  Years^  torvards  Carrying  on  the  War  against 
France  ;  sec.  3  of  which  imposes  stamp  duties  {inter  alia)  as  follows  :  **  For  every  skin  or 
piece  of  vellum,  parchment,  or  sheet  of  pai>er,  upon  which  any  charter-party,  pol.  ofassu.^ 
passport,  bond,  release,  contract  or  other  obligatory  instrument,  ....  the  sum  of  six- 
pence.'^ This  im])ost  was  not  aimetl  at  F.  Ins.  specially,  but  applietl  to  all  jx>L — marine 
Dcing  then  the  most  general.  [The  stamp  duty  was  imposed  for  four  years,  but  it  was 
afterwards  continued  by  several  Acts,  and  made  perpetual  by  I  Geo.  I.  stat  2,  c.  12, 
sec.  8  ;  then  repealed  by  44  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  sec  i.]     (See  1698.) 

1696.  —The  last  act  in  the  drama  of  the  scheme  of  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  was  reserved 
for  the  present  year.  It  came  upon  the  stage  in  the  shape  of  a  petition  from  Mr.  New- 
bold  for  remuneration  for  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense  he  had  been  at  concerning  the 
design  which  had  turned  out  so  unsuccessful.  This  petition  was  referred  to  a  Committee, 
who,  on  the  13th  October,  just  14  years  after  the  resolution  to  discontinue,  reported,  and 
on  the  8th  Dec  following  it  was  "resolved  to  give  him  the  benefitt  of  making  two 
persons  free  of  this  Citie  by  redemp.  con.  paying  to  Mr.  Chamberl.  in  to  the  Citie's  use  of 
lortie-six  shillings  eightpence  a-piece,  the  said  persons  to  be  the  first  presented  and 
allowed  of  by  this  Court."  And  so  finally  ended  the  "City's  Design  and  Undertaking 
for  the  Insuring  of  Houses  from  the  Evil  of  Fire"  ! 

This  year  [we  have  seen  it  stated  1695]  Proposals  were  put  forth  by  the  Amicable 
Contributors  for  Ins.  fivm  Loss  by  Fire^  *'at  Tom's  Coffee  House,  in  St.  Martin's  I.^ane, 
near  Charing  Cross,  where  attendance  is  daily  given."  This  office  afterwards  became 
named  the  I  land-in- Hand— no  doubt  from  the  fact  of  two  clasped  hands  being  adopted 
as  the  trade- mark  of  asso.,  which  was  printed  on  all  the  early  papers  of  the  office.   These 

proposnls  say  : 

whereas  the  offices  of  Ins.  from  loss  by  Fire  are  for  the  private  interest  of  the  particular  under- 
takers, who  have  made  gn*at  advantage  to  themselves  exclusive  of  all  others  conccm'd  therein.  Now 
to  the  end  that  all  persons  who  are  desirous  to  Ins.  from  Loss  b^  Fire  may  bo  accommodated  upon 
more  equal  and  advantageous  terms,  this  office  is  erected,  wherein  all  persons  are  equal  sharers,  in 
Profits  ai  well  as  Iosk,  in  proportion  to  their  Ins.  in  the  same.  And  for  security  tho  D.  of  Sett,  for 
constituting  thereof  is  Enrol]e<l  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery ;  which  said  D.  of  Sett.,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  Insurers  therein,  may  be  seen  at  the  said  office. 

The  whole  charge  for  insuring  for  7  years  in  this  office  is  but  2jr.  p.c.  For  though  every  member 
pays  down  125.  p.c.  for  seven  years'  Ins.  of  brick  buildings,  and  double  for  Timber,  yet  at  the  end  of 
the  term  \qs.  is  returned  out  of  the  x».  for  brick,  and  double  for  Timber:  and  for  a  lesser  term  in 
proportion. 

'1  here  is  to  be  a  yearly  Dividend  of  Profits  arising  from  Int.  on  Stock. 

The  rates  for  both  nrofit  and  loss  arc  settled  and  made  by  the  20  Directors  who  are  annually  chose 
at  the  Gen.  Meeting  held  in  Nov.,  and  upon  just  occasion  any  of  them  may  be  displaced  :  And  any 
member  within  8  days  after  any  rate  is  declared  may  repair  to  tho  Books  (which  arc  always  open 
gratis)  and  except  ag.ainst  it  and  have  redress. 

The  Fund  or  ^>tock  arises  from  the  money  paid  in  by  cver>-  insurer,  and  consequently  increases  with 
the  number  daily,  and  will  soon  be  greater  than  in  any  other  office  whose  funds  increase  not. 
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No  insurer  in  this  office  i«  obltt^'d  to  pay  above  los.  p.c.  to  any  loss,  whereas  the  Friendly  So, 
requires  yas. ;  the  Deposit  money  in  this  is  but  %s.  p.c,  whereas  they  take  \ix.  $d.  The  ann.  payments 
in  this  are  but  js.  for  every  ;^xoo  insured  for  7  years,  whereas  they  take  gs.  4^.,  besides  the  mt.  of  all 
the  money,  ana  return  not  any  of  ic  again,  as  the  following  tables  demonstrate  : 

The  AmicabU  Contributors.  The  Friendly  So, 

£  s.  d.  £  s,  d. 

There  is  to  be  paid  down  for  insuring  I    There  is  to  be  paid  down  for  insuring 

;^xoo  seven  years  in  this  office o  12    o 

Contribution  to  losses  by  fires  is  more 
than  paid  by  the  yearly  dividend  or 
profits o  00    o 


o  12    o 
There  will  be  returned  at  the  end  of  the 
term o  10    o 


Remains  expended  in  all,  but ;^o 


j^xoo  seven  years x    x    o 

Ofwhich  the  annual  payments  for  seven 

years  are 094 

Contribution  to  losses  by  fires  for  seven 

years  not  less  than 070 

Int.  for  9r.  paid  here  more  than  with  the 

Amicable  Contribuiorslox  seven  years 

comes  to,  at  6  p.c o    j    8 

Remains  expended  in  all £\    o    o 


So  that  7  ]rears  ins.  with  the  Amicable  Contributors  will  cost  but  xr.,  and  even  that  may  be 
repaid  by  the  int.  of  the  money  ;  Whereas  in  the  Friendly  So.  it  will  cost  for  the  same  time  £\  and 
no  int.  at  all :  By  which  it  is  demonstration,  that  to  ins.  in  the  Friendly  So.  is  ten  times  dearer,  than 
with  the  AmicabU  Contributors, 

The  confidence  indicated  in  these  early  proposals  was  certainly  justified  by  the  subsequent 
results,  for  we  observe  in  a  later  statement  the  following : 

There  is  besides  a  yearly  dividend  of  profits,  arising  from  the  Int.  of  the  Stock,  which  is  so  con- 
siderable ^tho'  in  the  infancy  of  the  office)  that  it  has  not  only  actually  reimbursed  every  member  all 
contributions  to  fires^  jfrom  the  very  beginning  of  the  office^  but  has  been  a  large  clear  gain  to 
abundance  o/mefnbers  in  whose  time  nojire  hath  happened. 

The  int.  on  the  sum  deposited  in  point  of  fact  proved  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  losses. 

As  may  be  judged  from  the  preceding,  it  was  the  practice  of  this  office  that  when  a 
person  proposed  for  Ins.,  and  his  risk  was  accepted,  he  paid  down  a  gross  sum  propor- 
tioned to  the  sum  insured,  by  way  of  deposit,  for  the  whole  term  of  7  years,  and  a  prem. 
upon  the  sum  insured  proportioned  to  the  risk  ;  and  upon  payment  of  such  deposit  and 
prem. ,  and  subscribing  his  name  to  the  Deed,  he  received  a  pol.  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  three  of  the  trustees,  and  thereby  became  a  member. 

We  intend  to  give  a  very  complete  hist,  of  this  Asso. — the  sole  survivor  of  the  period — 
under  its  alphabetical  title,  and  therefore  do  not  dwell  further  upon  it  here. 

The  asso.  was  understood  in  its  early  days  to  be  largely  supported  by  those  engaged 
in  the  building  trades.    (See  1731.) 

1697. — Daniel  De  Foe,  in  his  Essay  upon  Projects^  first  pub.  this  year,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  F.  Ins. : 

This  wav  of  assuring  has  also,  as  other  arts  of  trade  have,  suffered  some  improvement  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  that  term)  in  our  age ;  and  the  first  step  upon  it  was  an  ins.  office  for  houses  to  ins.  tnem 
from  fire.  Common  fame  gives  the  project  to  Dr.  Barcbone — a  man  I  suppose  better  known  as  a 
builder  than  a  physician.  Whether  it  were  his,  or  whose  it  was,  I  do  not  inquire ;  it  was  settled  on  a 
fund  of  ground  rents,  to  answer  in  case  of  loss,  and  met  with  very  rood  acceptance. 

Rut  it  was  soon  followed  by  another,  by  way  of  Friendly  So. ;  where  every  one  who  subs,  pay  their 

auota  to  build  up  any  man's  house  who  is  a  contributor,  if  it  shall  happen  to  be  burned.    I  won't 
ccide  which  is  tno  best,  or  which  succeeded  best,  but  I  believe  the  latter  brings  most  money  to  the 
contriver. 

Only  one  benefit  I  cannot  omit  which  they  reap  from  these  two  sos.  who  are  not  concerned  in  either, 
that  if  any  fire  happen,  whether  in  houses  ins.  or  not  ins.,  they  have  each  of  them  a  set  of  lusty 
fellows,  generally  watermen,  who  being  immediately  called  up  wherever  they  live  by  watchmen 
appointed,  are  it  must  be  confessed  very  active  and  diligent  in  helping  to  put  out  the  fire. 

In  the  same  essay  he  says  :  **After  the  Fire  of  Lond.,  the  contrivance  of  an  engine  to 
quench  fires  was  a  project  the  author  was  said  to  get  well  by,  and  we  have  found  to  be 
very  useful." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  De  Foe  was  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  Amicable 
Contribuiionship ;  but  if  this  be  well  founded,  it  must  have  been  after  this  date  :  for  he 
does  not  allude  to  that  particular  asso. 

In  the  month  of  Apnl  this  year  a  fire  took  place  in  a  house  at  Westminster,  belonging 
to  a  man  of  the  name  of  Pemberton,  which  fire  extended  to  several  other  houses. 
Pemberton  was  sued  by  a  person  whose  house  had  been  burnt  through  his  house  catching 
fire,  and  the  Court  awarded  him  the  sum  of  ;f  350  for  damages.  Pemberton,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  other  persons  whose  houses  were  also  burnt  from  suing  him,  made  the 
following  proposal : — "  That  if  the  sufferers  would  sign  a  release  to  him  that  they  would 
not  sue  him  for  their  losses,  he  would  lay  down  the  money  to  procure  the  King's  Letters 
Patent  to  collect  the  charity  of  well-disposed  persons  throughout  England  for  their 
relief."  Out  of  this  transaction  a  pretty  considerable  fraud  arose,  and  the  whole  matter 
came  before  Pari.  We  have  already  given  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  matter  under 
Fire  Briefs. 

1698.— By  the  9  &  10  Wm.  III.  c.  2$— An  Act  for  granting  to  H.  M,^  his  Heirs  and 
Successors,  further  Duties  upon  Staffips,  Vellum^  Parchment^  and  Paper — a  further  stamp 
duty  of  (>d,  is  imposed  upon  pol.  of  assu.  [This  increased  stamp  duty  was  made  perpetual 
bv  I  Geo.  I.  Stat.  2,  &  12 ;  but  was  wholly  repealed  by  44  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  s.  i ;  and 
45  Geo.  IIT.  c.  149.]    (See  1694  and  171 1.) 

1700. — ^There  was  pub. :  A  Table  showing  the  Rates  of  Ins,  Houses  from  one  year  to 
seven  at  the  Fire  Office  kept  against  the  Royal  Exchani^e  in  Comhill^  and  at  the  Rainbow 
Coffee  House  by  the  Inner  Temple  Gate  in  Fleet  Street^  viz. : — £iOQ  on  a  brick  house  is  dr. 
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A  year  ;  12s.  for  2  years  ;  i8f.  for  3  years  (and  double  for  timber) ;  and  so  in  proportion 
for  a  ((Treater  or  lesser  summ  :  Hut  if  any  insure  for  4  years,  the  discount  for  paying  down' 
the  money  is  three  years  and  a  quarter,  and  5  for  7  years  ins.     The  money  insured  on  the 
house  is  to  be  pay'd  as  often  as  the  house  is  burnt  or  demolished  by  reason  of  fire  within 
the  term  insured.     But  if  damaged,  then  to  be  repaired  at  the  charge  of  the  office. 


Monej. 

Lib. 

10 

Insured  for 

,      Insured  for 
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It  proceeds : 

This  office  havinr  a  fiind  to  the  value  of  1^60,000  in  eround  rents  of  inheritance  to  answer  losses  and 
damages ;  and  settled  on  several  gentlemen  trustees,  by  many  of  the  eminentest  council  at  law.  The 
names  of  the  Insurers  are:— ^ir  Edward  Northey,  fke  Queen*s  Attorney  Grneral.  Sir  Tames 
Butler,  Ajwz^ A/.    iT/r  John  Parsons.  A'iwf]?'^/.    iTi'r  William  Staplcton,  AMi]f A/.    Richard  Alie,  isj 


John  Pery,  Esqre.  tildward  Noell,  Exqre.  Sebastian  Lyford.  Esqre.  William  Calvert,  Eptrw, 
Nathaniel  Heme,  Esqre.  Mr.  Edward  Buckley.  Mr.  Felix  Feast.  Mr,  Thomas  Tumor.  Mr. 
Thomas  Deakins.    Mr.  George  Hudson. 

Attendance  is  girten  at  the  Exchange  Ojffice  from  Ten  in  the  forenoon  till  Tw>  in  the  aftemoun; 
and  at  the  Temple  Office  from  four  till  7  in  the  ex'ening. 

Or,  if  any  chuseth  rather  to  insure  by  mutual  contribution,  it  may  be  done  at  the  same  ofiSce,bj  the 
same  insurers,  upon  the  same  security,  and  then  the  rates  are  according  to  this  table. 

Then  follows :  A  Table  shonving  the  Rates  of  Insuring  Hotisesfrom  one  year  to  seven^  by 

Mutual  Contribution  ;  at  the  Fire  Office  kept  against  the  Royal  Exchange  in  ComhiU; 

and  at  the  Rainbow  Co^ee  House  by  the  Inner  Temple  Gate  in  Flete  Street^  viz.:  jf  100  on 

a  brick  house  is  one  shillings  four  pence^  for  a  vear  ;  (and  double  for  timber]  and  ^*e 

shillings  for  ;£^ioo,  brick,  Deposit  Money  (and  double  for  timber) ;  and  so  in  proportion 

for  a  greater  or  less  sum. 
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The  adoption  of  this  scheme  of  "  mutual  contribution  "  ins.  is  only  another  evidence 
of  the  determination  of  these  Gentlemen  "  against  the  Royal  Exchange "  and  at  the 
Rainbow. 

1701« — On  the  isth  Jan.  this  year,  a  deed  of  indenture  between  John  Lacy,  Wm. 
Callow,  and  others,  as  to  the  treasurership  of  the  Amicable  Contributions/tip^  was  exe- 
cuted.  It  contained  numerous  details  regarding  a  certain  iron  chest — as  to  where  it  was 
to  be  deposited,  who  was  to  keep  the  keys,  who  was  to  unlock  the  said  chest,  etc.  It 
appeared  that  the  entire  funds  oj  the  Contributionship  were  to  be  kept  in  said  chest:  hence 
the  necessary  care  manifested  by  this  deed,  of  which  a  copy  may  be  found  inrolled  at  the 
Record  Office. 

1704. — There  was  founded  the  Lombard  House^  in  Duke  St.,  Westminster,  for  {inter 

alia)  ins.  Household  Goods  and  Trading  Stock  from  fire.     This  was  a  scheme  of  mutual 

fire  ins.  grafted  upon  the  *'  Charitable  Corporation ''  founded  in  or  previous  to  this  year, 

and  chartered  by  Queen  Anne  in  1707.     The  first  idea  of  the  Corp.  was  that  of  assisting 

the  industrious  poor  by  the  loan  of  small  sums  of  money  by  pledges  at  "  legal  interest. 

A  printed  outline  of  the  Corp.  gives  the  following  particulars  of  the  origin  of  the  ins. 

branch  : 

And  beings  desirous  that  their  ^oods,  which  are  the  only  fund  they  have  to  borrow  money  upon  in 
their  distress,  may  be  secured  agamst  loss  bv  fire ;  and  also  praying  the  said  Corp.  to  consider  of  some 
methods  for  aoing  the  same.  And  many  substantial  traders  and  others,  being  also  desirous  that  their 
household  goods  and  trading  stock  may  be  ins.  against  loss  by  fire,  for  their  greater  satisfaction  at  all 
times,  the  said  Charitable  Corp.  have  considered  thereof,  and  have  in  general  court  agreed  upon  a 
method  for  doing  the  same ;  and  have  pursuant  thereto  executed  a  Deed  of  Sett,  of  Ins.  drawn  by 
advice  of  council,  and  enrolled  the  same  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

Such  being  the  origin  of  the  ins.  part  of  the  scheme,  we  have  now  to  learn  something 
of  its  working  details.     The  proposals  say : 

And  divers  considerable  persons,  as  well  as  traders,  have,  to  their  rreat  satisfaction,  already  taken 
out  pol.  of  ins.  for  goods  of^considerable  value,  which  the  said  Corp.  has  ins.,  and  are  ready  to  do  the 
like  for  any  others  at  the  rates  following : — For  ins.  the  value  of  £2^  in  household  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandizes  for  seven  years,  without  other  or  further  charge,  zs.  6d.  in  the  whole  returnable  with  an 
int.  at  the  end  of  the  term,  deducting  only  for  losses ;  and  after  the  same  rate  for  any  sum  above 
j^25,  beinf  lOf.  for  jC^oo. 

Noie.--lt  is  very  probable  they  that  ins.  of  goods  in  manner  aforesaid  will  be  at  no  charge  at  all, 
but  very  considerable  gainers,  tho'  losses  should  happen  : 

For,  firstt  the  said  ins.  money  itself  is  by  the  saia  ueed.  of  Sett,  made  the  fund  for  making  good  all 
losses,  and  will  therefore  be  perpetually  increasing,  and  being  to  carry  an  int.  will  probably  from 
thence  be  able  to  repair  greater  losses  than  will  happen. 

For,  secondly f  the  said  losses  cannot  be  great ;  for  the  said  Corp.  have  provided  a  comi>etent  number 
of  watermen,  with  coats  and  silver  badges  of  the  figures  upon  this  paper,  carmen,  with  carts,  and 
porters,  who  give  securi^for  their  fidelity,  and  are  always  to  attend  at  fires,  to  help  to  remove  insured 
goods  to  any  place  desired ;  and  have  also  warehouses  at  convenient  distances  from  all  parts,  to 
which  those  that  have  no  other  convenience  may  send  them,  and  have  them  again  when  the  danger  is 
over,  without  paying  anything.  And  therefore,  tho'  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  concem'd  there  is  a 
covenant  to  contribute  sometning  further  than  the  said  zs.  6d.  if  necessary,  yet  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  ever  any  money  will  be  demanded  upon  that  covenant. 

And  because  most  persons  are  unvoilling  to  have  their  goods  inspected^  there  is  care  tahen  in  the 
said  settlententf  both  to  find  out  the  true  value  of  the  goods  burnt  or  lost ;  and  also  to  detect  insuring 
with  ill  designs y  which  bein^  the  only  end  0/ such  inspection^  it  may  resonably  be  concluded  needless. 

Note. — All  persons  pledging  goods  with  the  said  Corp.  may  ins.  them  at  the  same  time ;  in  which 
case  an  allowance  will  be  made  for  the  time  they  remain  with  the  said  Corp. 

Note. — Goods  in  timber-houses  pay  double. 

This  being  the  first  office  which  undertook  the  ins.  of  Household  Furniture  and  Stock* 
in-Trade^  it  seems  desirable  to  ascertain  more  in  detail  the  regulations  instituted  for  the 
protection  of  the  office— beyond  the  Salvage  Corps^  by  the  way,  the  first  instituted :  hence 
we  give  the  following  outline  of  the  provisions  of  the  D.  of  Sett : 

Art.  I. — Any  person  paying  Two  Shillings  and  Six  Pence  to  the  Cashier  of  the  said  Corp.  shall  have 
a  receipt  for  it,  and  upon  delivering  the  same  to  the  Committee^  shall  have  an  order  gratis,  obliging 
the  Corp.  to  make  good  two  third  parts  of  any  loss  not  exceedmg  £n  xor.,  and  so  in  proportion  for 
any  greater  sum  within  7  years. 

Note.— T\ie^ho\e  money  paid  for  insuring  is  to  be  repay*d  with  an  int.  at  the  end  of  the  term,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  shall  not  then  have  been  pay 'd  for  losses  (vid.  Art.  IV.) 

II.— Committee  to  sit  weekly  or  oftner  for  that  purpose. 

III. — The  place  where  the  goods  are  shall  be  certify'd  under  the  owner's  hand. 

IV« — The  whole  money  received  for  insuring  goods  shall  be  paid  with  int.  at  ^^4  p.c.  poi.,  by  the  said 
Corp.,  at  7  years  end,  deducting  only  what  has  oeen  paid  to  make  good  losses. 

V. — Which  shall  be  made  ^ood  out  of  the  said  principal  and  int. 

VI. — And  if  the  said  principal  and  int.  be  not  sufiScient,  the  Corp.,  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  may 
demand  more,  as  far  as  <^x  p.c.  for  all  goods  insured. 

VII.— But  the  fund  otthe  Corp.  shall  be  no  further  liable  than  for  the  said  money  so  received,  and 
int.  thereof  as  aforesaid. 

VIII. — Sufferers  receipt  for  money  paid  in  manner  hereafter  mentioned  to  make  good  losses,  shall 
discharge  the  Corp.  firom  so  much. 

IX.— Watermen,  with  coats  and  bad^^,  etc.,  shall  at  the  chazge  of  the  Corp.  be  provided  to  help 
remove  goods,  but  shall  be  paid  for  their  trouble  at  such  fires  by  the  Corp.,  who  are  to  be  allowed  the 
same  out  of  the  money  received  for  insuring. 

X.— Such  as  have  no  other  place,  may  send  their  goods  to  any  warehouse  of  the  Corp.,  where  they 
shall  remain  gratis  two  days. 

XI. — As  soon  as  |^iooo  shall  be  received  for  ins.,  the  insnrers  shall  have  «  gen.  meeting  and  choose 
7  of  their  own  number  trustees. 

XII. — Trustee  omitting  to  be  present  at  three  successive  Courts  of  Committee  met  for  ins.,  shall, 
unless  cause  shown  for  his  absence,  be  removed,  and  his  place  suf^ly'd  hj  another  member. 

XIII.— Trustees  present  at  Committees,  witness  pol.,  and  inspect  ue  reports  of  losses,  etc. 
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XIV. — Trustees,  or  any  members,  having:  paid  /^5oo  for  insuring  goods,  may  direct  the  Committee 
to  r.ill  a  pen.  mcctinjf,  or  on  default  thereof,  order  the  Sec.  to  do  it. 

W .— Lossfs  not  to  be  admitted  till  an  inventory  upon  oath  of  the  quantities ,  qualities  and  real 
values  be  given  in  : 

XVI. — And  the  sufferer  has  s7rorn  he  tvas  no  way  fri*  illy  of,  or  accessary  to  causing  the  fire  ^  or 
imbezelling  any  gooiis  ;  and  that  he  d>es  not  kn<r:v  7vhere  any  of  them  are. 

WW.— And  has  also  dec  tared  ufion  oath,  -ivhrthrr  the  house  rchence  the  goods  were  lost  tras  brick  or 
timber,  and  on  fi>e,  or  diret  tly  o^'er  against  the  h<  use  on  fire,  or  within  five  houses  of  one  of  them, 
and  that  the  goo<h  are  not  insured  in  any  other  offict-. 

XVIII.— Upon  notice  of  any  loss,  the  Sec.  of  the  Corp.  shall  summon  a  Court  of  Committee,  where 
trustees  shall  oe  prrsent  to  receive  the  said  proofs,  and  adjust  the  pavment  of  the  money ;  and  publish 
the  inventor) s,  with  promise  of  reward  to  the  discoverer  ot  any  goods  said  to  be  burnt  or  lost;  and 
also  of  the  occasion  <»f  the  fire. 

XIX. — A  gen.  meeting  of  all  who  have  paid  money  for  insuring  shall  be  held  within  6  days  after  the 
said  Court  of  Committee ;  and  if  the  rep.  of  the  houses,  etc.,  be  approved,  there  shall  be  ordered  one 
eighth  part  of  the  money  to  be  paid  immediately  to  the  sufferer ; 

XX. — And  the  rest  after  60  davs  :  another  gen.  meeting  first  had,  the  said  proofs  again  consider'd, 
and  allowances  made  for  all  goo(fs  then  discover'd. 

XXI. — Vouchers  for  payment  shall  be  laid  before  next  gen.  meeting. 

XXII. — The  money  tnat  is  claimed  by  any  sufferer  accused  guilty  of  the  fire,  or  irabezelHng  goods, 
or  having  insured  elsewhere,  shall  be  detain  d  till  accusation  proved.  Provided  accusations  made  at 
one  court  be  proved  at  the  next,  o/hmvise  the  money  shall  be  paid  to  the  sufferer. 

XXIII. — Sufferer  guilty  as  aforesaid,  forfeits  his  money,  which  shall  be  divided  amongst  the  other 
persons  insuring gtnuls  or  suffering. 

XXIV. — Provision  for  goods  pletlged  with  the  Corp. 

XXV. — No  deeds,  7vritings,  or  manuscripts  shall  be  insured. 

XXVI. — No  goods  to  be  insured  in  any  house,  saz'e  ivithin  the  Bills  of  Mori.,  or  within  one  mile 
thereof. 

XXVII. — Goods  in  timber  houses  to  pay  double.  All  houses  to  be  rated  as  timber  houses,  unless 
one  of  the  party-walls  be  stone  or  brick. 

XXVIII. — C<»rp.  and  Trustees  indemnify'd. 

XXIX. — All  insurers  bound  hereby. 

XXX.— Any  further  covenant  may  be  added  by  insurers,  which,  when  sealed  per  Corp.,  and  inrolled, 
shall  bind. 

No  one  can  read  these  regulations  without  at  once  being  stnick  with  the  appreciation 
of  the  risk  of  this  new  branch  of  the  bus.  which  is  displayed.     (See  17 10.) 

1705. — There  was  enacted  the  4  Anne,  c.  14 — Au  Act  for  the  Better  Collectinc^  Charity 
Money  on  Briefs  by  Letters  Patent,  and  Pri'Z'entim^  Abuses  in  Relation  to  such  Charities — 
of  the  provisions  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  art.  Briefs,  F.  Brikfs.  One 
reason  why  this  system  could  not  be  entirely  abolished  was  that  at  this  date  F.  Ins.  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  Bills  of  Mort.,  i.e.  beyond  the  Metropolis.  This  was  soon  to  be 
remetlied.     (See  17 10.) 

During  this  year  those  persons  whom  wx  have  heretofore  spoken  of  under  the  associated 
title  of  "The  Fire  UfBce"  or  **the  Gentlemen  at  the  back  of  the  Royal  Exchange," 
took  a  new  and  more  distinctive  title,  and  called  themselves  the  Phanix  Oj^ce.  They 
had,  as  we  have  already  stated,  from  the  first,  adopted  as  their  trade-mark  or  sign  the 
Phoenix  rising  from  the  flames.  Cunningham,  in  his  Handbook  of  I xm Jon,  says  :  **  1682. 
First  Fire  Office  estab.  :  the  Phivnix,  at  the  Rainbow  Coffee  House,  Fleet-street"  This 
for  the  want  of  explanation  has  caused  confusion.  The  explanation  is  that  for  the  first 
24  years  the  office  was  known  simply  as  The  Fire  Office.     (See  1682.) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  change  of  name,  a  fly-sheet  was  issued,  containing  {inter  alia) 
the  following : 

This  office  hath  been  erected,  and  hath  insured  houses  for  24  years  past,  and  in  that  time  hath 
sustained  losses  to  above  ^^40,000  by  several  fires  :  .All  which  hath  been  punctually  paid  by  the  under- 
takers, without  suit  or  any  other  trouble.  Hath  a  fund  of  ground-rents  of  inheritance  now  of  greater 
value  than  ;^6o,ooo  clear  of  anv  present  charge,  to  answer  all  losses  which  shall  happen,  and  the 
value  of  the  fund  increases  daify  as  the  ground-leases  expire ;  settled  on  Sir  Michael  Heneage,  Knt. ; 
Sir  Richard  Haddocke,  Knt.;  Sir  Thomas  Rawlinson,  Knt.;  Henry  liartlet,  Esq.;  Felix  Calvert, 
Esq. ;  Mr.  Thomas  Gilbert ;  and  Mr.  George  Huckley.    \\y  many  of  the  most  eminent  Counsel  at  law. 

1706. — About  this  date  The  Friendly  Office  issued  an  amended  broad-sheet  prospectus, 

under  the  title  of  **  A  proposal  for  Insuring  Houses  by  the  Friendly  Society,    which  set 

forth  the  then  features  of  the  office  in  a  style  with  which,  in  the  present  degenerate  days, 

we  are  not  familiar  : 

1.  The  sums  they  ins.  are  any  number  oi  £\qo,  or  fourth  part  of  >(^ioo,  according  to  the  value  of  a 
house,  to  be  survey'd  by  an  offit  er  for  that  purpose. 

2.  ITic  time  they  usually  insure  for  is  7  years,  or  (if  found  necessary)  for  any  number  of  years  less 
than  7. 

3.  All  the  certain  charge  (besides  that  of  the  pol.)  is  9J.  4^/.  p.c.  for  insuring  7  years,  computed  at  the 
rate  of  is.  ^d.  p.c.  p.a.  There  is  also  lu.  &/.  p.c.  to  be  deposited  at  the  office  as  a  caution,  during  the 
term  any  one  insures  for,  and  timber  houses  pay  double  to  brick  in  both  respects  ;  and  those  houses 
are  accounted  timber  whose  party-walls  are  $0. 

4.  The  deposited  money,  which  is  \\s.  M.  p.c,  is  and  has  always  been  (as  appears  by  the  books  and 
vouchers)  punctually  on  demand  returned  at  (or  any  time  after)  the  expiration  of  the  pol.,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  remained  unpaid  by  the  undertakers  in  contribution.  But  the  Hand-in- tiand  return  no 
money  unless  you  demand  it  within  a  time  limited.  And  the  number  of  houses  insured  being  very  great, 
the  contributors  are  inconsiderable  in  this  office  to  what  they  are  in  those  pretended  sos.  who  have 
taken  up  our  way  of  insuring,  and  have  but  few  to  contribute  to  a  loss.  For  instance,  had  the  loss  in 
Derby  Court  been  to  be  paid  by  the  members  of  the  Hand-in-Hand,  it  would  have  amounted  to 
about  \2s.  p.c,  which  is  2s.  p.c.  more  than  they  can  pay  by  their  settlement,  and  is  near  9^.  p.c.  more 
than  the  rate  was  in  this  office  for  that  fire. 

5.  The  rates  of  contributions  that  every  member  is  to  pay  to  losses  are  made;  and  those  losses 
sur\'cy'd  by  warrant  from  the  trustees,  on  whom  the  fund  is  settled,  for  securing  the  payment  of  losses ; 
and  affidavit  is  made  of  the  truth  of  every  loss  and  r.ate  before  a  Master  in  Chancery,  tho'  the  two 
other  offices  that  insure  by  mutual  contribution  make  the  rates  themselves,  and  consequently  may 
assess  their  members  at  pleasure. 
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6.  This  Office  has  insured  since  the  year  1684  ;  and  hath  a  fpood  land  security  to  the  value  of  about 

ight 
liam 

-the 

So.  their  losses  when  anv  happen  by  fire)  was  drawn  by  Sir  Francis  Pemberton,  Knt.,  and  was  also 
perused  by  others  leamea  in  tne  law ;  which  may  be  scon  at  the  office. 

7.  There  is  also  another  land  security  lately  settled  by  the  undertakers  for  their  duly  accounting  for 
the  money  deposited  in  their  hands,  which  security  is  about  four  times  the  value  of  the  deposit-money 
the  Office  stands  engaged  for ;  though  no  other  office  have  settled  any  land  security  for  insuring  by 
mut.  contribution  ;  but  pretend  their  deposit  is  a  security  for  their  making  good  all  losses  :^  whereas 
in  truth  they  ought  to  give  a  land  secunty,  as  here  there  is,  for  returning  that  deposit,  it  being  to  lie 
so  long  out  of  the  owner's  hands,  and  a  moveable  that  may  be  embezzled,  as  might  easily  be  shown 
by  several  precedent  examples  of  a  late  land  bank,  etc. 

8.  The  undertakers  of  this  Office  have  paid,  to  make  good  losses  by  fire,  since  they  first  insured  in 
the  year  aforesaid,  many  larg^  summs  <>{  money,  whicli  shows  what  a  considerable  advantage  this  City 
has  reaped  by  this  Office,  who  have  insured  for  little  more  than  the  int.  paid  in  the  Phtrnix. 

9.  They  also  keep  in  livery,  with  silver  badges,  about  20  men,  who,  on  occasion,  have  power  to 
employ  any  other  number  that  may  be  necessary,  to  extinguish  fires,  and  are  all  at  the  charge  of  tho 
undertakers,  and  not  of  the  members  of  the  So.,  as  it  is  in  the  Hand'in-Haitd  Office,  by  the  jztt 
article  of  their  establishment. 

10.  If  any  house  insured  be  demolished  by  or  bv  reason  of  fire  (which  it  is  accounted  to  be,  when 
the  floors  from  the  first  floor  upward  and  roof  are  burnt  or  fallen  in),  the  whole  sum  insured  is  paid  in 
60  days  after,  or  sooner  if  found  ret^uisito  ;  but  if  a  house  is  only  damnified,  the  Office  do  immediately 
repair  and  put  it  in  as  good  condition  as  tho  same  was  when  insured,  upon  notice  of  such  loss  given 
at  the  Office. 

r^^oie,  that  what  the  Phctnix  Office  pretend  as  to  contributions  being  less  in  their  Office  than  the 
Fritrndly  So.,  for  the  tame  loss,  it  is  utterly  false  and  an  imposition  on  the  publick ;  the  So.  having 
the  Phaxnix  own  accounts  to  show  the  contrary. 

Noie  Also,  that  the  Phtrnix  Office  never  settled  any  fund  for  insuring  by  way  of  contributing,  and 
their  other  way  is  30;.  p.c,  and  not  a  farthing  returned ;  but  the  Friendiy  So.  covenant  to  return 
ii.f.  %d.  of  every  21*. 

Notr  thirdly,  that  on  these  and  other  accounts  one  of  the  Phctnix  principal  proprietors  insured 
near  C^iooo  in  the  Frirndly  So.,  as  another  of  their  undertakers  (lately  deceased)  did  several  hundreds. 

And  there  are  several  advantages  besides  those  above,  by  insuring  in  this  first  So.  of  mutual  con- 
tributors. For  tho'  as  to  the  charge  in  two  offices  that  do  both  insure  by  mutual  contribution  of  their 
members ;  that  will  probably  be  the  cheapest  which  hath  the  smallest  loss  in  7  years;  and  that  dearest 
that  hath  the  greater  loss :  so  that  it  can  be  no  more  affirmed,  which  office  will  be  cheapest  to  insure 
in  than  it  can  be  foretold  what  fires  will  happen,  which  is  all  casual  and  uncertain ;  yet  this  is  very 
certain,  that  the  Friendly  So. — i.  Have  two  good  funds  in  land,  and  the  Hand -tn- Hand  none. 
2.  Can  make  good  by  their  settlement  .3  times  the  loss  that  the  Hand- in- 1  land  can  do  by  theirs, 
besides  what  they  exceed  them  both  in  fund,  and  number  of  houses  to  contribute,  j.  The  members 
of  the  Friendly  So.  contribute  to  no  charges  cither  of  cashiers,  accomptants,  surveyors,  water-men, 
office  rent,  taxes  on  the  office,  etc.  But  they  that  insure  their  houses  in  the  Hand-in-Hand  do  con- 
tribute to  all  these  and  other  incident  charges,  which  will  be  found  more  than  their  airy  pretence  of 
Erofit  can  amount  to.  4.  The  undertakers  of  the  So.  charge  their  real  estates  by  signing  their  pol.: 
ut  they  that  sign  for  the  members  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  2^^.  obliged  to  nothing  thereby,  as  ingaging 
neither  their  real  nor  personal  estates  by  such  act,  and  consequently  their  pol.  are  of  little  value. 
(See  their  pol.,  which  only  appoint  the  directors  to  pay  what  is  not  in  their  power,  as  having  no  lands 
settled  on  them  to  pay  losses  with.)  5.  The  members  of  the  So.  by  insuring  as  above  can  be  liable 
to  no  forfeitures  :  but  those  of  the  Hand-in-Hand,  by  omitting  payment  of  contribution  a  few  days, 
forfeit  double  the  rate  with  all  their  deposit  and  benefit  of  insuring,  as  appears  by  their  settlement. 
Art.  23. 

.Attendance  is  given  in  Palg^rave  Court  without  Temple  Bar,  between  9  and  12  in  the  morning,  and 
3  and  7  in  tho  afternoon.  And  entries  of  houses  to  be  insured  are  taken  at  Bridgw's  CoflFee  House 
again<tt  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Comhill,  and  pol.  are  prepared  accordingly  at  any  time  required. 

^^B*  Upon  sale  or  m(»rtgage  of  houses  insured,  the  pol.  are  to  be  transferred,  and  the  transfer  regis, 
at  the  office,  for  the  better  security  of  both  parties  ;  and  to  prevent  all  disputes  between  the  buyers 
and  sellers  or  mortgageors  and  mortgagees. 

The  Phcetiix  made  the  following  terse  reply  : 

Phienix  Officb. — Houses  are  insured  at  the  Phtrnix  Office  for  a  certain  sura  without  any  ccn- 
iribution  or  contimcemy  whatsoever.  And  also  by  mutual  contribution.  And  that  people  may  not 
be  imposed  on  by  untrue  insinuations  and  calculations,  the  following  account  is  the  true  and  real 
difference  between  insuring  by  mutual  contribution  : 

At  the  Phctnix 
Office. 
Viz. :  In  defraying  all  office  charge  for  7  jrears — each    £         s.       d. 
;^ioopays    „.    00  7        00 

^•^\^j^\31a\  w9     •••    ■••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••    •••   wW       ^      \^/ 

Contributions  to  a  loss  of  ^^323  in  Wapping, 

in  April,  1703 — each  ;^ zoo  insured  to  pay...    00       00       4^ 


At  the  Friendly 

So.  Office. 
C        *.        d. 
00        09       04 
00        II        08 

00        00        08 


Phanix  Office. 


Friindty  Society. 
j^I2,000 


Security  in  ground  rents  to  make  good  all 
losses  happening  to  any  houses  whatever 

insured  at  the  Phcenix  Office j{^6o,ooo 

Note. — ^The  Friendly  So.  alledge  they  have  now  insured  16,000  houses,  which  is  a  false  suggestion ; 
for  in  September,  1704,  the  ins.  of  more  than  iz,8oo  of  the  said  16,000  expired,  which  occasions 
the  diiference  aforesaid  in  the  contribution.  Noie. — ^This  Office  insures  for  the  same  money  as  the 
Amicable  So.  or  Hand'in- Hand  O^ce,  who  have  settled  no  real  fund  for  payment  of  such  loss^  as 
may  happen. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Mr.  Charles  Povey — a  name  in  some  respects  great  in  the 
annals  of  Fire  Ins. — set  on  foot  his  scheme  known  as  the  Exchange  House  Fire  Office^  in 
Ilatton  Garden.  It  appears  to  have  been  entirely  a  **  one-man"  enterprise  :  for — not- 
withstanding the  allusion  to  "governors  and  directors "  in  some  of  the  adv. — Povey 
underwrote  and  issued  fire  pol.  on  his  own  responsibility.  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  inventor  of  a  fire  annihilator ;  and  is  believed  to  have  been  led  to  consider  the  subject 
of  Plre  Ins.  in  that  connexion.  We  meet  with  no  details  of  his  Ins.  scheme  until  1708, 
and  then  they  are  very  meagre.    (See  1708  and  17 10.) 
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1707. — It  is  stated  in  the  Post  of  24  Aug.  this  year,  that  it  was  the  practice  of  the 
Irish  Peers  **to  insure  their  robes  ";  but  where  or  how  this  was  managed  does  not  appear. 

1708. — There  was  pub.  this  year  a  species  of  newspaper  :  "The  General  Remark^  or 
Miscellanies^  set  forth  by  Mr.  Povey  in  Ilatton  Garden."  The  copy  before  us  is 
No.  440,  "from  Wednesday  22  to  Friday  Dec.  24th,  1708."  In  the  left-hand  comer  is 
a  picture  of  a  house  on  fire  ;  on  the  right-hand,  a  drawing  of  the  "Exchange  House." 
Alter  several  cols,  of  general  news,  we  come  to  a  col.  headed :  "  From  the  Exchange 
House,"  wherein  is  the  following  : 

The  following  scheme  having^  been  laid  before  all  the  governors  and  directors  of  Mr.  Povey's  Ins. 
of  Goods  from  Loss  by  fire,  the  same  is  with  their  approbation  now  made  publick,  and  will  forthwith 
be  put  in  execution. 

Whereas  it  has  been  sadly  experienced  that  in  the  time  of  any  conflagration  more  moveable  goods, 
merchandizes  and  wares  have  been  lost  by  thieves  and  for  want  of  present  help  to  remove  them  than 
have  been  cither  burnt  or  damaged  by  the  fire  itself;  and  since  no  expedient  has  hitherto  been  made 
use  of  to  prevent  so  publick  a  calamity  that  has  undone  many  flourishing  families,  the  following 
method  is  now  thought  of  which  will  effectually  relieve  all  sufferers  in  this  case  for  the  time  to  come, 
vix. : 

I. — That  every  person  who  already  has  or  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  subscribe  to  Mr.  Povey's 
Proposals  for  Insuring  moveabU  goods,  merchandizes,  and  ivares  from  Loss  and  Damage  by  Fire. 
shall  have  a  mark  representing  the  Sun  nailed  up  against  their  houses;  which  mark  is  to  be  numbered 
with  the  number  of  the  subscriber's  pol.,  and  there  to  remain  so  long  as  the  subscribers  continue  to 
pay  their  quarteridges.  I)ut  if  any  of  the  said  subscribers  fail  to  pay  their  quarteridgea  when  due, 
then  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Povey  the  said  mark  shall  be  taken  down  from  the  house  of  the  person  to 
omitting  to  pay  his  or  her  respective  quarteridge  as  aforesaid. 

II. — Ihat  Mr.  Povey  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  men  to  be  chose  out  of  different 
parishes  in  the  Cities  and  suburbs  of  I^nd.  and  Westminster,  that  they  may  be  ready  at  hand  to  give 
immediate  assistance  wherever  a  fire  shall  break  forth,  in  removing  and  securing  the  moveable 
goods,  merchandizes  and  wares  of  all  such  subscribers  who  have  the  before-mentionea  mark  fix'd  on 
their  houses.  And  that  the  persons  thus  appointed  may  be  the  more  useful,  care  shall  be  taken  to 
engage  men  of  different  trades,  viz.  upholsters,  packers,  wine-coopers,  carpenters,  smiths,  and  such 
like  artificers  who  understand  taking  down  and  removing  all  manner  of  household  furniture,  wares 
and  merchandizes  with  speed  and  the  least  dammaf^e.  All  those  persons  shall  be  called  the  £x- 
chanGfe  House  men,  and  allowed  a  yearly  salary  by  Mr.  Povey  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  charge. 

III. — That  to  prevent  all  frauds  and  cheats  which  may  otherwise  happen,  every  Exchange  House 
man  at  his  first  admittance  shall  bring  a  certificate  cither  signed  by  the  minister  and  churcnwardena 
of  the  parish  where  he  lives,  or  by  six  reputable  housekeepers  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  testifie  that 
he  is  a  faithful  and  honest  man,  who  may  be  trusted  in  anv  important  affair;  which  certificate  so 
signed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  filed  up  at  the  Kxi  h.ange  House.  This  done,  ever>'  Kxchange  House  man's 
name  and  place  of  abode  is  to  be  entered  in  a  book  at  the  office,  and  he  is  to  have  given  him  in  a  little 
box  to  carry  in  his  pocket  a  small  parchment  certificate  with  the  same  coat  of  arms  printed  thereon 
as  is  affixed  to  every  subscriber's  pol.  and  the  following  words:  "These  are  to  certific  that  the 
bearer  hereof  A.  B.  by  name  is  an  Exchange  House  man,  who  is  authorized  by  these  presents  so  soon 
as  he  hears  the  cry  of  Fire  in  the  streets  to  call  together  the  rest  of  his  company  and  forthwith  repair 
to  the  place  where  the  said  fire  is  ;  and  the  house  or  houses  that  are  so  on  nre  or  in  danger  of  fire  on 
which  the  P^xchange  House  mark  is  fixed ;  then  he  and  his  company  are  to  call  at  such  house  or 
houses  and  show  the  m.ister  or  mistress  of  the  same  this  parchment  certificate,  and  offer  assistance  in 
the  removing  and  securing  of  all  such  inhabitants  moveable  goods,  merchandize  and  wares."  The 
said  parchment  certificate  is  also  to  be  signed  with  Mr.  Povey  s  own  hand  and  number'd  i,  2,  3,  etc., 
according  to  the  number  of  men  employ'd,  which  will  be  of  as  good  use  to  the  sufferers  as  the  numbers 
of  hackney  coaches  are  in  other  cases ;  to  the  end  that  if  anything  miscarries,  it  may  be  charged  on 
the  right  person. 

IV.— That  any  subscriber  living  near  the  place  where  a  fire  shall  happen  may  employ  as  many  of 
the  Exchange  House  men  as  he  thinks  necessary  for  removing  and  securing  his  or  her  moveable  goods, 
merchandizes  and  wares  ;  taking  notice  at  the  same  time  of  the  number  of  the  parchment  certificate, 
which  every  one  carries  in  his  box  about  him  as  is  before  mentioned ;  and  that  the  said  sufferer  pay 
to  such  Exchange  House  man  he  so  employs  the  sum  of  5^.  for  his  labour ;  and  the  said  Exchange 
House  man  shall  be  obliged  (if  necessity  require)  to  work  12  hours  for  the  said  5*.,  which  money 
so  given  by  the  sufferers  for  removing  and  securing  their  goods  is  to  be  reckoned  into  the  loss  and 
dammage  they  sustain,  and  will  be  repaid  them  when  they  receive  their  dividends. 

V. — To  the  end  that  all  subscribers  may  be  certainly  assured  of  immediately  receiving  this  proposed 
assistance  at  a  fire,  every  Exchange  House  man  is  upon  his  admission  to  bina  himself  under  a  penalty 
to  aid  and  assist  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  at  any  fire,  either  in  removing  or  securing  his,  her.  or 
their  moveable  gooas,  merchandizes,  and  wares,  upon  any  pretence  or  offer  of  reward  whatsoever;  out 
only  such  as  have  the  Exchange  House  mark  against  their  houses.  Note. — Care  will  be  taken  to 
obtain  protections  of  the  Gov.  to  keep  the  Exchange  House  men  from  being  impressed  or  otherwise 
molested  in  their  business. 

Now  the  benefits  which  will  redound  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cities  and  suburbs  of  Lond.  and  West- 
minster by  the  above-mentioned  methods  will  be  manifold,  but  chiefly  these,  viz. :  i.  It  will  very  much 
lessen  the  particular  losses  of  every  individual  subscriber  who  is  a  sufferer,  so  that  the  cash  in  stock  will 
go  much  further  than  it  would  otherwise  do  ;  by  which  means  the  sufferers  would  be  morally  certain 
(though  his  or  her  stock  be  worth  five  or  ten  thousand  pounds)  of  having  their  whole  loss  and  aammago 
retriev'd.  2.  It  will  greatly  encourage  the  sufferers  by  their  having  immediate  assistance  at  such  a 
time  of  distress.  3.  It  will  disappoint  thieves  and  ill-designing  men  who  come  at  such  a  time  on  pur- 
pose to  get  a  booty  and  do  mischief.  4.  It  will  remove  a  difficulty  that  may  be  put  upon  the  Exchange 
House,  in  clearing  itself  from  paying  for  goods  that  were  stolen,  as  well  as  burnt,  for  want  of  duo 
proof  in  the  case.  5.  It  will  be  of  singular  advantage  to  all  merchants,  wholesale  dealers,  and  others 
who  have  great  stocks  of  cumbersom  and  combustible  goods  ;  because,  by  the  means  of  such  a  timely 
assistance,  all.^or  the  most  part,  may  be  sav'd ;  whereas  otherwise  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  worth 
or  more  of  merchandizes  and  wares  may  be  lost  or  consumed  by  the  flames. 

Then  the  following  more  special  notice : 

All  subscribers  to  Mr.  Povey's  Proposals  of  Ins.  upon  Lives,  and  also  those  who  have  taken  out 
policies  for  insuring  their  eooas  from  loss  by  fire,  are  hereby  desired  to  take  notice  :  That  according 
to  the  Articles  in  the  said  Proposals,  every  subscriber  is  obliged  to  bring  or  send  his  or  her  quarterly 
payment,  and  the  number  writ  upon  his  or  her  pol.  or  policies  every  quarter  to  the  Exchange  House. 
And  these  are  further  to  give  notice  :  That  there  has  hitherto  happened  no  fire  amottgst  anv  of 
the  subscribers  to  the  Proposals  for  Insuring  of  Goods,  etc,  so  that  all  the  moneys  ever  yet  paid  in 
and  put  into  the  chest  remain  entire  as  a  stock  for  the  relief  of  the  first  sufferers  ;  but  in  the  Ins.  of 
Lives  there  has  happened  several  deaths,  and  the  claims  will  be  paid  to  the  nominees  of  the  said 
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deceased  subscribers  on  Tuesday,  6th  January  foIlowin(;f.  Note, — At  Lady-day  next  claims  in  the  Ins, 
u^n  Lives  will  be  double  to  what  they  were  at  Michaelmas  last ;  the  undertaking  so  much  improTca 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Povey's  Proposals  for  Insuring  Goods  irom  Loss  by  Firo. 

This  undertaking  comes  before  us  again  in  a  fresh  aspect  in  171a 

1709. — In  this  year  was  set  on  foot  the  Co,  of  London  Insurers ;  but  it  did  not  get 
fully  organized  until  the  following  year. 

In  the  Postboys  2  June,  1709,  was  an  affidavit  by  Edward  Ilatton,  who  had  been 
Registrar  to  the  Frietuily  So.  for  Ins.  Houses  for  18  years,  to  the  effect  that  since  the 
1st  April,  1703,  more  than  ^£^3400  had  been  received  and  paid  on  renewing.  This 
affidavit  was  made  because  some  one  had  said  that  the  deposit-money  was  not  paid  back 
to  members  as  agreed. 

1710. — This  year  stands  out  as  another  land -mark  in  the  history  of  Fire  Ins.,  for  in  it 
was  completely  founded  the  Co.  of  London  Insurers  (whose  operations  had  commenced 
in  the  preceding  year),  now  so  familiarly  known  as  the  Sun  Fire  Office.  We  may  refer 
the  reader  back  to  1706,  where  we  first  introduce  Mr.  Charles  Povey ;  and  again  to  1708, 
when  some  portion  of  his  Fire  Ins.  scheme  comes  before  us  ;  and  we  must  then  ourselves 
fall  back  upon  Maitland's  HisL  of  Lond.  (pub.  1 739),  wherein  we  find  it  tersely  recorded 
as  follows  (p.  633) : 

**  Povey  having  for  some  time  carried  on  his  project  [The  Exchange  House  Ins.  Office] 
with  success,  dispos'd  of  the  same  and  convey'd  his  right  therein  to  certain  purchasers ; 
who  by  a  Deed  of  Sett,  of  the  7th  April,  17 10,  erected  themselves  into  a  society  by  the 
name  of  *  The  Suf^-  Fire  Office  for  Ins.  Houses,  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandizes  from 
Loss  and  Damage  by  Fire.'" 

In  the  British  Mercury^  27th  March  this  year,  the  newspaper  pub.  by  the  managers  of 
the  Sun  Fire,  it  is  announced  :  **  In  a  few  days  the  Co.'s  pol.  will  be  ready  and  delivered 
gratis  to  all  persons  who  had  subscribed  to  the  Exchanqe  House  Fire  Office,  and  con- 
tinue to  ins.  their  houses  and  goods  from  loss  by  fire  with  The  Co,  of  London  Insurers^ 
they  only  paying  the  quarterage  as  usual."  The  top  of  the  paper  was  ornamented  with 
a  bold  sun  resembling  the  present  fire-mark  of  the  Sun  Office. 

On  the  loth  April  this  year  "Proposals  "  were  set  forth  by  the  "  Co,  of  Lond.  Insurers 
for  Insuring  Houses,  Moveable  Goods,  Merc/iandizes,  Furniture  and  Wares^  from  Loss  and 
Damage  by  Fire."    These  commence  : 

Every  person  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mort.  of  Lond.  who  shall  take  out  a  pol.  signed  by  three 
or  more  of  the  members  of  the  Co.  of  London  Insurers,  and  scal'd  with  the  Co.'s  common  seal,  in 
form  as  is  hereafter  specified,  paying  ^s.  bd.  for  the  same,  whereof  \s.  is  the  stamp  duty,  and  the  half- 
crown  for  the  zst  quarter,  shall  bic  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  having  his  or  her  loss  and  damage  by  fire, 
whether  in  his  or  her  house  or  moveable  goods,  merchandize,  wares,  furniture,  etc.,  under  one  roof, 
repaired  and  made  good  to  him  or  her  by  Uie  said  Co.  according  to  the  following  articles,  continuing 
to  pay  ar.  bd.  per  quarter. 

We  do  not  give  details  of  this  first  set  of  proposals  for  the  reason  which  next  appears. 

On  the  30th  Aug.  same  year,  the  **  amended  or  settled  proposals  of  the  Co."  were  issued. 
Those  just  quoted  had  confined  the  operations  of  the  Co.  to  the  **  Weekly  Bills  of  Mort. 
of  Lond. "  The  neio  Proposals  took  a  much  wider  rauf^ey  in  fact  changed  the  scene  of 
operations  altogether,  for  they  no^v  proposed  to  insure  *'  in  any  place  within  Gt.  Britain  out 
of  the  Cities  of  Lond.  and  Westminster  and  the  Liberties  thereof."  This  alteration  was 
no  doubt  the  result  of  anangeinent  with  some  of  the  then  existing  offices,  with  a  view  to 
avoid  competition. 

As  this  office  has  since  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  hist,  of  Fire  Ins.,  we  propose 
to  give  the  settled  scheme  in  detail — the  more  so  as  it  had  the  risks  attending  its  larger 
range  of  operations  to  grapple  with  : 

Art.  I. — Every  person  in  anyplace  of  Gt.  Brit,  who  shall  take  from  the  Co.'s  agent  a  pol.  sign'd  by 
three  or  more  of  the  members  of  the  Co.  of  Lond.  Insurers  and  seal'd  with  the  Co.'s  common  seal  in 
form  as  is  hereafter  specified,  paying  Four  Shillings  for  the  same,  whereof  One  Shilling  is  the  stamp 
duty  and  ys.  for  the  first  quarter,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  having  his  or  her  loss  ana 
damage  by  fire,  whether  in  his  or  her  house,  moveable  goods,  merchandize^  wares,  furniture,  etc., 
repaired  and  made  good  to  him  or  her  by  the  said  Co.,  according  to  the  following  articles,  continuing 
to  pay  only  3*.  per  quarter. 

II.— No  person  insured  shall  over  be  liable  to  make  any  further  payment  or  allowance  towards 
repairing  the  loss  and  damage  of  any  suflfcrer. 

III. — Every  person  who  shall  thus  fake  out  a  Pol.,  skall^  besides  the  benefit  of  insuring  his  or  her 
koMxe  or  moveable  goods,  hove  left  at  his  or  her  friend  or  correspondents  House  in  Lond.  within  tht 
Weekly  Bills  of  Mort,  the  printed  neivspa per  called  the  "  Kritish  Mercury,"  Pub.  three  times  a  week, 
containing  all  foreign  and  domestic  nr:vs^  an  account  of  rising  and  falling  of  public  stocks.  Pay- 
ments  at  the  hxche.quer,  course  of  the  Exchange,  post- tetters,  price-courant  of  merchandizes,  com, 
hopSf  coals,  and  other  commodates  (as  they  are  then  sold  in  London),  with  whatever  else  shall  bt 
thought  proper  to  entertain  the  publick. 

IV.— Every  person  insured  shall  have  the  mark  of  the  Sun  fixed  upon  his  house  gratis, 

V. — Evenr  one  that  would  insure  both  his  or  her  house  and  goods,  etc.,  must  take  out  distinct 
Policies,  which  shall  extend  only  to  what  belongs  to  one  tenement ;  and  ho  or  she  shall  be  intitl'd  to 
a  newspaper  for  each  pol. 

VI. — These  Proposals  do  extend  to  insure  all  merchandizes,  warcs^  household  goods,  fnmiture,  etc., 
excepting  money,  plate,  jewels^ictures,  china  wares,  tallies  and  writings. 

VII.— TVmwnM  raising  a  sufficient  fund  for  making  p»d  all  sufferers*  loss  and  damage  by  fire,  ont 
shilling  shall  be  rescrr/d  out  of  every  ^uarteridge,  which  shall  be  received  both  in  Lond,  and  other 


cities  and  itnons  of  Gt.  Britain^  which  tn  the  ivhole  will  amount  to  a  very  considerable  sum — much 
more  than  sufficient,  according  to  an  accurate  computation,  to  make  good  each  sufferer's  whole  lass 
and  damage. 
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VIIT. — The  true  intent  and  meaning  of  these  Proposals  is,  that  all  the  money  reserved  in  bank, 
according  to  the  last  prrccdinfj  ivc\.,  shall  b^  I'juiiHy  iiivuird  -.vithin  lo  ilaysa/ttr  ra<h  quarter-day 
amoftj^  the  sMftt'n-rs,  in  proportiou  to  thirir  rcsjf>*\  ti'-.-e  loisfs,  not  iwrftuiin^  £^oo  /or  each  ^ol.  ;  and 
when  no  tire  happens,  tiien  the  whole  sum  to  b«'  loilg'd  in  the  I^ank  <»f  Knglanu  till  the  next  fare.  And 
that  every  sufferer  may  be  sure  to  have  the  wliolo  sum  re>erv'd  in  bank,  he  or  she,  or  any  one  by  his  or 
her  order,  may  peruse  the  pol.-book  kept  at  th»-  Co.'s  oftice,  Lond.,  where  the  No.  of  pol.  deliver'd  out 
will  appear,  and  c(jn.se<iuently  the  sum  reserv'd  in  bank  tor  payment  of  claims. 

IX. — As  soon  as  any  person  insured  sh.ill  have  his  or  her  house  or  goods  damaged  by  fire,  he  or  she 
is  to  give  notice  to  the  Co.'s  agent,  from  whom  they  h;id  their  pol.  And  within  xo  days  after  every 
quarter-day  there  will  be  a  gen.  court  held  at  the  Co.'s  offi<  e  in  Lond.,  where  all  claims  and  losses  by 
fire  will  be  always  faithfully  paid  to  the  sutfcrcr,  or  his  lawtul  attorney,  according  to  the  tenor  of  these 
proposals. 

X. — When  any  sufferer  receives  his  or  her  claim,  5  p.c.  shall  be  drductrd  out  of  it  for  defraying  the 
charji^e  andexftences  oj  officers  and  others  cinployiid  to  make  enquiry  hoTv  and  by  what  means  the  fire 
happen\i,  as  is  usual  in  other  fire  oj^ces. 

Xl. — Kver>'  sufterer  must  make  out  his  or  her  loss  and  damage  upon  oath  before  a  mayor  or  chief 
magistrate  ot  the  next  adjoining  town,  in  presence  of  ihe  Co.'s  aji^ent,  within  10  days  after  the  fire,  and 
carry  that  affidavit  to  the  minister  (jr  churchwardens  of  the  parish  in  which  the  fire  broke  out,  and 
some  other  eminent  housekeepers  of  the  said  parish,  especially  such  as  live  near  the  place  where  the 
fire  began,  but  have  themselves  sustained  no  damage  therebv,  an<l  are  best  acquainted  with  the  per- 
son, reputation,  and  circumstances  of  the  suiid  sutferer,  who  shall  sign  a  certificate  that  they  do  know 
or  beli«!ve  nothing  to  the  contrary  but  that  the  sutfenT  has  really  and  by  misfortune  lost  by  fire  the 
sum  mentioned  in  his  aftidavit  :  upon  sending  up  whi(  h  affidavit  antl  cerliticate  to  the  Co.,  ne  or  she 
shall  receive  his  or  her  claim  ;  but  if  there  appears  any  fraud  or  Perjury  in  such  su^erer,  he  or  she 
shall  be  e  m  luded front  any  rit^ht  or  interest  in  these  Proposals, 

XII. —  If  any  person  insure.il  removes  his  or  her  habitation,  he  or  she  must  give  notice,  and  have  bis 
or  her  pol.  changed  by  the  Co.'s  .igent,  paying  the  stamp  duty  only. 

Xlll.— Kvery  person  insured  shall  pay  his  or  her  quarteridge  to  the  Co.'s  agent  within  10  days  after 
ever>'  (]uarter-day,  upon  forfeiture  of  bis  or  her  pol.  and  the  Sun-mark,  which  the  said  agent  shall  have 
free  liberty  to  take  down. 

XIV. —  When  any  person  pays  his  or  her  quarteridge,  a  printed  receipt  will  be  given  for  the  same, 
signM  by  the  Co.'s  agent. 

XV. —  Kvery  person  insured  may  relinquish  at  pleasure,  and  if  he  or  she  dies,  the  interest  in  his  or 
her  pol.  shall  continue  to  his  or  her  executor  or  administrator  so  long  as  they  continue  to  pay  their 
quarteridge. 

XVI. — Any  person  desiring  to  insure  either  his  ^)r  her  house  or  moveable  goods  without  having  the 
British  Mercury  shall  pay  but  ^s.  f>d.  for  his  or  her  pol.  and  first  quarter,  and  be  intitled  to  all  the 
other  bcnetits  above  mentioned,  continuing  to  pay  2s.  txl.  p.  quarter. 

The  form  of  pol.  is  then  set  forth.     This  we  shall  give  under  Fire  Ins.  Pol. 

Finally  :  **The  names  of  the  Twenty-four  Meml)ers  of  the  Co.  are  to  be  seen  at  their 
Agent's  House,  Mr.  in where  the  Pol.  may  be  taken  and  the  Quarteridge  paid." 

There  are  several  noticeable  points  in  reference  to  this  Co.  In  the  first  place,  the  pro- 
moters call  themselves  the  Comfauy  of  Loudon  Insurers ;  but  from  the  first  they  had 
adopted  the  figure  of  the  Sun  for  their  trade-mark,  and  hence  they  speedily  became 
known  solely  by  that  name.  In  the  next  place,  no  ins.  was  to  be  accepted  for  a  greater 
sum  than  C^QOy  and  there  was  no  guarantee  that  a  loss  up  to  that,  or  indeed  any  smaller 
sum  insured  would  l:)e  actually  paid.  It  would  be  paid  only  upon  condition  that  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter  there  would  be  money  enough  in  the  Hank  to  pay  all  the  losses  of  that 
particular  (juarter.  This  might  have  worked  exceedingly  inconveniently  in  the  case  of  a 
very  large  fire  occurring  in  any  particular  (juarter.  \Ve  believe  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Co.  did  from  the  beginning  pay  its  losses  in  full. 

The  Co.  was  also  the  first  which  undertook  the  ins.  of  household  furniture  and 
effects,  and  goods  and  merchandize  generally,  and  throughout  England — except  the 
Metropolis. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  managers  of  the  Co.  evinced  a  determination  to  take  a 
leading  position  in  regard  to  the  bus.  of  F.  Ins.  This  they  succeeded  in  obtaining,  and 
in  retaining  for  fully  a  century.  In  our  art.  F.  I.\s.,  Conditions  of,  we  have  shown 
how  much  the  Co.  contributed  to  make  the  contract  of  F.  Ins.  understood  and  respected. 

In  our  hist,  of  the  office  under  its  alphabetical  title,  we  shall  have  many  further  details 
to  add  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  present  work  it  comes  up  before  us  again  and  again. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  state  at  this  point  that  the  system  of  quarterly  prcms.  was 
discontinued  in  favour  of  ann.  ones  about  1726. 

It  will  not  fail  to  be  noted  that  in  the  scheme  of  a  quarterly  division  of  assets  to  defray 
loss,  the  Co.  followed  in  the  wake  of  tlie  Amicable  Life,  founded  5  years  previously. 
(See  1726  and  1727.) 

1711. — The  first  express  legislative  recognition  of  F.  Ins.  is  made  by  10  Anne,  c.  26 
— An  Act  for  laying;  add.  Duties  on  Hides  and  Skins,  J'eitum  and  Parchment^  and  new 
Duties  o?t  Starch,  Coffee,  Tea,  Drui>s,  Gilt  and  Silver  Wire,  and  PoLS.  OF  Ins.,  to  secure 
a  yearly  fund  for  satisfaction  of  orders  to  ihe  contributors  of  a  further  sum  <?/";f  I,Soo,cxx> 
toivards  II,  M.  Supply ;  and  for  the  better  securin:^  the  duties  on  candles;  and  for  obviating 
doubts  concerninir  certain  payments  in  Scotland,  and  for  sufpressini^  unlaiuful  lotteries,  and 
other  de7'iees  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  concer?tins^  cake  sope  ;  and  for  relief  of  Mary  Ravenall, 
in  relation  to  an  ann.  of  /"iS  p. a.;  and  eoncernini^  prize  Cocoa  nuts  broui^ht  from 
America  ;  and  concerning  tickets  which  were  intended  to  be  subscribeti  into  the  stock  of  the 
South  Sea  Co.;  and  for  appropriating  the  mojiies  panted  in  this  Session  of  Pari.;  the 
following  sec.  of  which  relate  to  our  subject  : 

67.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  there  shall  he  raised,  levied,  collected 
and  paid,  to  and  for  the  use  of  H.  M.,  her  heirs  and  successors,  for  and  upon  every  Pol.  of  Assu.  which 
shall  at  any  time  or  times  within  or  during  the  term  of  32  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  zst  day  of 
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August,  1712,  be  made  or  entered  into  within  the  Cities  of  Lond.  or  Westrninster.  or  elsewhere  within 
the  limits  of  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mort.,  the  sum  of  a^ .  \d.  over  and  above  all  such  duties  as  are 
alreaily  chargeable  upon  the  same,  by  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Pari,  formerly  made  in  that  behalf  [only 
that  ot  1694]. 

68.  Ancl  be  it  declared  and  further  enacted,  that  all  deeds,  instruments,  and  writings  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  any  sura  of  money  upon  the  loss  of  any  ship  or  goods,  or  upon  any  loss  by  fife^  or  for  any 
other  purpose  for  which  any  writing,  commonly  call«xl  a  Pol.  of  Assu.  or  Ins.,  is  or  hath  been  usually 
made,  shall  be  construed,  deemed,  and  ajudged  to  be  a  Pol.  of  Assu.  within  this  Act,  and  to  be 
charged  with  the  duty  last  mentioned. 

This  made  the  stamp  duty  on  every  F.  pol.  issued  3J.  4//.     The  Commissioners  of 
Stamps  were  to  manage  these  duties.     The  vellum  was  to  be  stamped  before  the  ins. 
was  written  thereon  (sec.  70).     For  writing  the  ins.  before  stamp,  penalty  ;£"$,  and  pol. 
not  available  in  Law  or  Equity  until  penalty  paid,  and  also  stamp  duty  (71).    Counter- 
feiting stamps  a  felony  (73).     (See  1698  and  1713.) 

On  the  2nd  May,  this  year,  a  remarkable  scheme  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Ins.  was 
issued  from  **  Bourne's  Coffee  House,  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill."  The  portion  relating  to 
Fire  Ins,  was  as  follows  : 

"  Ann.  proposals  to  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  etc,  for  a  provision  on  loss  by  fire 
and  for  relief  of  decayed  tradesmen,  etc. ,  Wherein  every  contributor  by  paying  6s.  ann. 
becomes  entitled  to  receive  the  value  0/  £100  loss  sustain^  by  fire ;  and  if  no  loss  by  fire 
happen^  then  such  contributor  being  by  decay  of  trade  or  other  misfortune  brovght  to 
penury  and  want,  to  be  reliei'ed  out  of  the  joint- stock  of  this  So." 

This  was  perhaps  the  earliest  attempt  at  combined  Ins.  and  Philanthropy  on  record. 
We  almost  trace  the  hand  of  the  famed  Charles  Povey  in  this  project. 

1713. — The  legislature  again  favoured  Ins.  Pol.  with  its  polite  attention.  By  the 
12  Anne,  stat.  2.  c.  9 — An  Act  for  laying  add.  Duties  on  Sope  and  Paper ^  and  upon 
certain  Linens^  Silks,  Calicoes,  and  Stuffs,  and  upon  Starch  and  Exported  Coals,  and  upon 
Stampt  Vellum,  Parchment  and  Paper,  for  raising  ;£'l,400,ooo  by  way  of  Lottery  for  H.M. 
Supply :  and  for  allowaftccs  on  exporting  made  wares  of  leather,  sheip  skins,  and  lamb 
skins,  and  for  distribution  of  £^000  due  to  the  officers  and  seamen  for  gun-money  ;  and  to 
cuijust  the  property  of  tickets  in  Jormer  lotteries  ;  and  touching  certain  shares  oj  stock  in 
the  capital  of  the  South  Sea  Co.;  and  for  appropriating  the  moneys  granted  to  Her  Majesty — 
it  is  enacted  under  sec.  21,  that  **for  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or 
sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  shall  be  engrossed  or  written  in  Gt.  Brit,  any 
Indenture,  Lease,  Bond,  or  any  Deed  not  hereby  otherwise  charged,  the  sum  of  (nl.  stg. 
for  32  years.  The  stamp  duty  on  every  pol.  was  therefore  now  raised  to  y,  lod,  (See 
1711  and  1757.) 

1714. — This  year  proposals  were  issued  for  founding  the  **  Union,  or  Double  Hand- 
in- Hand  Fire  Office,  for  insuring  Goods  and  Merchandizes  by  mutual  contribution,  in  the 
way  of  the  Hand-in-I/and  Office  for  Houses."  The  terms  and  methods  for  ins.  were  to 
be  as  follows  : 

1.  To  insure  for  all  Merchants,  Traders,  House- keepers,  and  fixed  inhabitants  within 
the  Cities  of  Lond.  and  West.,  and  Bills  of  Mort. 

2.  To  insure  merchandizes,  moveable  goods,  wares,  utensils,  and  implements  in 
trade,  hoiLsehold  goods,  furniture,  and  such  like  things  ;  except  ready  money,  jewels, 
glass,  china-ware,  and  also  except  plate  and  pictures  not  in  trade,  books  of  account, 
tallies,  bills  and  notes,  with  all  other  writings  whatsoever. 

3.  To  insure  for  7  years  or  any  lesser  term  at  the  election  of  the  person  insuring. 

4.  To  insure  ^answerable  to  the  value  of  goods,  etc.,  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  ;f  ICXX) 
in  any  one  house,  warehouse,  yard,  wharf,  vault,  or  cellar. 

5.  Ever}'  person  insuring  for  7  years  to  pay  for  each  ;£'loo,  and  proportionably  for 
any  greater  or  lesser  sum  (beside  the  stamp  duties,  poL,  and  mark),  2s.  prem.,  and  los. 
deposit,  which  will  be  return'd  at  the  expiration  of  the  pol.,  together  with  a  dividend  of 
profits  in  the  mean  time  made,  after  deduction  of  losses  and  incident  charges  only.  And 
beyond  this  deposit  no  one  to  be  answerable  for  above  lay.  p.  £100  in  case  of  the  utmost 
loss. 

6.  Every  person  desiring  to  be  insured  to  pay  down  lou.  earnest,  for  which  he  will 
have  a  receipt ;  and  the  same  will  be  allowed  as  part  of  his  ins.  money. 

7.  Constant  attendance  is  now  given  at  the  office  in  Gutter  Lane  (leading  out  of  Cheap- 
side  to  Maiden  Lane),  at  the  house  wherein  Sir  Edward  Clark,  late  Knight  and  Alderman, 
dwelt.  Attendance  is  also  given  at  the  Amsterdam  Coffee  House  behind  the  Koyal 
Exchange,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  in  the  afternoon.  At  both  which  places  proposals 
and  an  abstract  of  the  Deed  of  Sett,  may  be  had  gratis. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Asso.  did  not  as  part  of  its  orig.  scheme  ins.  Houses  or 
Buildings  of  any  description.  It  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Hand-in- Hand ;  and 
there  appears^  reason  to  suppose  that,  the  last-named  Asso.  limiting  its  ins.  to  Houses  and 
Buildings,  the  two  Asso.  worked  literally  hand  in  hand  together  :  one  taking  the  buildings, 
and  the  other  the  contents. 

The  Asso.  was  purely  mutual — the  insured  parti,  in  profit  or  loss  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  insured  ;  and  did  not  at  its  commencement  extend  its  bus.  beyond  the  metropolis. 
At  a  later  date  its  operations  were  extended  20  miles  beyond . 
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1715. — It  appears  that  the  scheme  of  the  Union  Fire  Office,  founded  last  year,  under- 
went some  change  from  the  purely  mutual  plan — to  the  extent  of  having  a  subscribed 
Guarantee  Fund — at  an  early  date,  for  in  the  Courant  of  19th  Jan.  this  year  appeared 
the  following  advertisement  :  . 

Whereas,  several  citizens  have  acnreed  to  join  in  a  So.  (called  the  Union  Fire  Office)  for  insurinfp  of 

foods  and  merchandizes  from  loss  T>y  fire,  in  the  wavand  upun  the  like  terms  with  the  Hand-in-Hand 
ire  Office,  which  is  purely  calculated  fur  the  publick  ^ood,  and  not  for  the  private  advantage  of 
any  particular  persons  :  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  considerably  more  than  the  sum  at  first  proposed 
being  already  subs.,  this  So.  will  be  speedily  formed,  in  order  to  the  delivering  out  of  pol..  etjc.,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time  further  subs,  are  taken  only  at  the  following  coffee  houses,  viz. :  Tarrant's, 
within  Aldgate;  Amsterdam,  behind  the  Exchange;  Sam's,  in  Ludgatc  Street;  and  the  Hand-in- 
Hand  Fire  Office,  in  Snmv  Hili. 

The  Deed  of  Sett,  of  the  So.  was  dated  i6th  Feb.  if^Us  [inrolled  3rd  July,  1715], 
a  few  of  the  provisions  of  which  we  shall  here  pass  under  notice.     It  recites  : 

Whereas  the  ins.  of  houses  from  loss  by  fire,  of  late  years  practised,  hath  proved  greatly  useful  and 
advantageous  to  the  publick;  and  the  methods  ana  proceedings  of  tlie  Amicable  ContribMt&rs^ 
or  Hana-in-Iland  Fire  Office,  herein,  being  founded  on  an  equal  foot  of  profit  and  loss,  hath  par- 
ticularly met  with  a  general  acceut.ation  :  And  it  is  obvious  that  not  only  ourselves,  but  the  traders 
and  inhabitants  of  the  Cities  of  lA)nd.  and  Westminster  and  parts  adiacent,  in  general  are  very 
desirous  of  insuring  their  x'^»«>f/j  as  well  as  houses  from  loss  by  fire;  and  in  >'iew  and  consideration 
thereof,  we  apprehend  that  the  like  metho<ls  with  those  of  the  Hand-in-Hand  Fire  Office  put  in 
practice  for  the  ins.  of  goods,  manifestly  tending  to  the  equal  and  common  advantage  of  all  that  shall 
so  insure,  will  be  no  less  acceptable  .ind  serviceable  to  the  publick,  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  then  agreed  to  form  and  settle  a  voluntary  office,  so.,  or  mutual  contributionship, 
by  the  name  or  style  of  the  **  Union  So.  for  the  Ins.  of  Goods  and  Merchandizes  from  the 
loss  by  Fire  within  the  Cities  of  Ltmd.  and  Westminster  and  Bills  of  Mort.,"  in  a  method 
resembling  that  of  the  Ilatid-in-Hafid ;  and  to  be  and  continue  contributors  unto,  and 
equal  sharers  in  the  losses  as  well  as  the  gains  and  advantages  arising,  accruing  and  hap- 
pening in  and  by  the  same,  upon  the  terms,  etc.,  in  the  said  deed  contained.  Then 
follow  the  ordinary  provisions  as  to  apiwiiitment  of  directors,  and  managing  the  bus.  We 
need  only  glance  at  the  more  special  points — the  novelties  ! 

Under  the  head  of  "Karnest  money"  it  is  provided  that  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  applying  to  the  office  of  this  So.  for  ins.  should,  before  the  surveying  of  his,  her 
or  their  goods  or  merchandizes,  pay  loj.  p.  pol.  earnest  money  towards  the  charges  of  the 
stamps  and  other  incident  matters  (sec.  ll). 

Removals,  transfer  of  pol.,  or  death  of  the  insured,  were  respectively  "remedied"  by 
indorsement,  the  pol.  having  to  be  delivered  at  the  office  within  30  days  for  the  purpose. 
Double  ins.  made  the  pol.  zv/>/ (12). 

On  alann  of  Fire  the  directors  were  to  meet  with  all  convenient  speed  at  their  usual 
place  of  meeting  to  consult  and  determine  upon  such  methods  as  would  conduce  to  the 
safety  of  the  So.  and  the  service  of  the  public  (15). 

The  directors  were  with  all  convenient  speed  after  loss  sustainetl  to  meet  and  settle  the 
rate  of  contribution,  and  notify  the  same  in  their  office  and  in  the  Gazette  and  publick 
nnvspapers^  and  in  such  other  way  as  they  should  think  fit.  When  the  loss  was  £^0  or 
upwards,  the  rate  of  contribution  to  be  settled  by  two  board  meetings.  Any  member 
feeling  aggrieved  might  inspect  books,  etc.  (16). 

The  So.  to  have  power  to  make  by-laws  (31).  Then  the  following  remarkable  pro- 
vision (31)  : 

Hem. — ITiat  for  the  maintaining  of  a  good  agreement  with  the  Amicable  ConiribuiorSy  or  Hand-in- 
Hand  Fire  Office,  whose  happy  contrivance  and  foundation  is  in  this  present  undertaking  adhered  to 
and  imitated,  and  from  which  we  the  subscribers  hereto  promise  ourselves  much  success  and  advan- 
tage in  conjunction  with  the  publick,  and  for  the  av<»iding  and  preventing  all  the  inconveniences 
which  may  anywise  happen  or  arise  by  the  mixture  of  different  kind  <»f  ins. :  wr  the  same  subscribers 
and  et'cry  o^  us  7vith  one  unanimous  voice  and  consent  have  resolved,  and  hereby  resolve  and  declare 
that  this  So.  7vtll  not  nor  ever  shall  take  in  or  intermeddle  vith  the  ins.  of  any  houses,  buildings^ 
chambers,  or  rooms  zfhater'er;  but  only  with  the  merchandizes,  wares,  goods,  or  other  like  effects, 
which  may  be  in  or  belonging  to  such  houses,  buildings,  chambers  or  rooms.  Which  it  is  hoped  will  be 
so  far  from  prejudicing  in  the  least  the  said  Amicable  Contributors,  that  the  same  will  prove,  and  be 
an  add.  secvrity  to  them,  and  tend  much  to  the  perpetuating  of  their  amity  and  success,  concord  and 
prosperity. 

This  entirely  confirms  the  view  we  have  already  expressed  regarding  a  working 
understanding  between  the  two  offices.     (See  1735.) 

1716. — In  June  this  year  the  Union  pub.  a  small  broadside,  in  which,  after  the 
manner  of  the  time,  it  deals  very  frankly  with  one  of  its  competitors  : 

This  office  is  for  the  mutual  and  equal  advantage  of  all  that  enter  into  it,  the  directors  themselves 
being  barr'd  from  the  least  profit  but  in  common  with  every  other  person  insuring ;  whereas  in  the 
5'M/f  Office,  the  few  proprietors  take  to' themselves  ten  shillings  p.a.  p.  pol..  let  the  sum  insured  be 
more  or  less,  and  return  none  except  in  case  of  loss,  and  even  then  are  oblig  d  to  repay  but  4J.  out  of 
the  ten  (out  of  which  they  also  deduct  3  p.c),  let  any  loss  ever  so  much  exceed  it :  wnilst  their  mixt 
and  very  remote  insurances,  both  of  houses  and  goods,  necessarily  expose  them  to  the  greatest 
hazards. 

And  as  the  Union  Office  hath  been /erected  purely  for  a  common  good,  so  it  hath  been  answerably 
approv'd  of  by  the  publick  ;  insomuch  that  though  it  be  of  little  more  than  one  year's  standing,  such 
considerable  numbers  have  insur'd,  and  such  has  been  the  good  management  thereof,  that  the  porters' 
clothes  and  badges,  who  are  employ'd  in  the  removal  of  goods  at  fires,  and  all  losses  and  incident 
charges,  have  been  borne  out  of  the  premiums  and  interest  of  the  deposit-mony,  and  an  overplus  of 
profits  made :  so  that  even  in  its  infancy  it  is  capable  of  answering  any  loss  which  may  probably 
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happen ;  and  if  Providence  preserves  from  extraordinaxy  fires,  not  only  of  returning  each  insurer's 
deposit-mony,  but  a  dividend  of  profits  therewith. 

1717. — During  this  year  there  was  founded  the  Westminster  Fire  Office,  on  the  model, 
it  was  stated,  of  the  Hand-in- Hatid,  The  following  circumstances  regarding  the  forma> 
tion  of  this  So.  were  made  public  by  adv.  in  the  Courant  of  12th  October  of  this  year  : 

The  **  Westminster  Ins.  from  Loss  by  Fire,"  at  their  office  at  Tom's' Coffee  House,  in 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  near  Charing  Cross,  set  on  foot  and  carried  on  by  some  hundreds  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Liberty  of  Westminster,  where  all  persons  may  insure 
their  houses  and  other  brick  and  timber  buildings  which  are  situated  within  the  Bills  of 
Mort.  and  parts  adjacent,  by  depositing  in  the  common  stock  I2J.  for  every  £\QO  insured 
7  years  on  brick  buildings,  and  double  for  timber  ;  at  the  end  of  the  insured  term  lOf. 
of  the  said  I2j-.,  and  the  like  proportion  for  timber  buildings,  to  be  returned  to  the  person 
that  paid  in  the  same,  or  to  his  assigns,  the  other  2J.  being  applied  to  defray  office  rent, 
books,  salaries,  and  other  contingent  charges  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  bus.  of  the  So. 
In  this  office  all  persons  concern^  are  equal  sliarers  in  the  profits  arising  from  the  int.  of 
the  stock  or  otherways,  of  which  a  yearly  dividend  will  be  made ;  that  will  be  another 
add.  advantage  to  every  person  that  insures  in  this  So." 

The  Deed  of  Sett,  of  the  Sa  was  dated  13th  February,  1 71 7,  and  it  was  inrolled  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery  2  days  afterwards. 

The  So.  got  speedily  to  work,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  success  from  the  very  com- 
mencement.    (See  1720.) 

In  the  Cottrant  of  the  8th  July,  this  year,  appeared  the  following  adv. : 

I,  Jos.  Woodward,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  received  of  the  undertakers  of  the  Friendly  So.,  by 
Temple  Dar,  the  full  sum  insured  on  my  house  burnt  down  in  Lyme  House.  And  I,  C.  C.  Votcar,  do 
also  certify  that  I  have  received  of  the  said  undertakers  the  full  sum  insured  on  my  two  houses  burnt 
down  at  the  same  place,  lonf^  before  the  same  was  due.  Note. — Houses  are  insured  at  the  said  office 
in  Palsgrave  Court,  as  for  many  years  past,  although  (through  the  mistake  of  some  who  took  this  office 
for  the  Phoenix)  it  nath  been  reported  to  the  contrary. 

1720. — We  now  enter  upon  what  may  be  justly  termed  the  "  Speculative  Period  "  of 
Fire  Ins.  hist.  It  is  just  the  close  of  what  we  usually  designate  the  South  Sea  Mania. 
For  several  preceding  years  numerous  projects  relating  to  Annuities,  and  to  Life  and 
Marine  Ins.  respectively,  had  been  set  on  foot ;  and  ingenuity  having  been  exhausted  in 
these  directions.  Fire  Ins.  came  in  turn  for  the  bold  enterprise  of  promoters. 

Taking  the  projects  as  far  as  possible  chronologically,  there  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Courant^  13th  February,  the  following  : 

At  Sam^s  Coffee  House  l)ehind  the  Ko3ral  Exchange,  on  Monday  the  15th  inst.,  a  Subs, 
will  be  opened  for  Otte  Milliofi  of  Pounds  Sterling,  as  a  Fund  for  Ins.  Houses  and  Goods 
from  Loss  by  Fire.  As  an  Ins.  of  this  nature  by  a  Co.  with  a  sufficient  fund  will  be  of 
great  use  and  benefit  to  the  publick,  so  it  will  appear  by  the  proposals  to  be  more 
advantageous  to  the  subs,  than  any  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  world. 

The  subs,  was  taken^  and  the  scheme  became  known  as  OveralVs  Ins,  Co,  The  pre- 
amble to  the  subscription  contract  was  as  follows  : 

That  the  subs,  agree  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  Linen  Draper,  ^s.  p.c.  on  the  said 
million,  under  such  reg-ulations  as  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  upon  by  such  directors  as  shall  be 
chosen  at  a  gen.  meeting ;  which  shall  be  within  30  days  after  the  subs,  is  completed  and  approved  of 
by  them  at  a  subsequent  gen.  meeting. 

And  do  further  agree,  Inat  bd.  p.c,  part  of  the  above-mentioned  -^.  p.c.^  shall  be  paid  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Smith  to  Mr.  Edmund  Overall  for  his  expense  and  trouble  in  procuring  this  subs. ;  and  that  they  will 
answer  all  such  further  calls  upon  them  as  shall  be  made  by  the  consent  of  the  first  general  meeting 
within  such  a  time  as  they  shall  order,  or  forfeit  their  money  now  paid  in  and  all  further  interest 
which  they  might  have  bv  this  undertaking,  provided  notice  of  such  gen.  meeting  be  given  in  some 
publick  paper,  and  three  days  at  least  bo  appointed  for  the  payment  thereof. 

Then  again,  on  the  l^\h^.  the  following  adv. : 

The  subscription  for  ins.  houses  and  goods  from  fire  being  completed,  this  is  to  give  notice  that 
receipts  signed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Smith  for  the  money  paid  in  part  of  the  said  subs,  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  £dmund  Overall  at  Sam's  Coffee  House  behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  from  this  day  untd 
Saturday  next,  from  xo  in  the  morning  until  5  in  the  afternoon., 

In  the  Dai/y  Cotirani  of  18  Feb*  the  following  : 

All  the  subscribers  to  !Mr.  Overall's  Subs.,  which  was  taken  at  Sam*s  Coffee  House  on  Monday  the 
x5th  inst.,  are  desired  to  meet  this  morning  at  10  o'clock  in  order  to  take  such  resolutions  as  shall  be 
needful  immediately  to  secure  their  fellow-subjects  from  the  great  loss  they  may  sustain  by  the 
unavoidable  accident  of  fire. 

N.H. — It  is  designed  the  said  meeting  shall  be  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  the  22nd  inst.,  in  order  to 
confirm  those  resolutions ;  after  which  time  they  will  bo  prepared  to  ins.  in  town  and  country  on 
cheaper  terms  and  more  secure  than  it  is  possible  to  do  in  any  of  the  present  offices. 

It  having  been  reported  that  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise  had  been  attempting  to 
purchase  the  Charter  of  the  Lustring  Trading  Co.,  with  a  view  to  carry  on  their  proposed 
business  under  its  powers,  the  Pari.  Committee,  which  sat  shortly  after  this  Subs,  was 
taken,  made  some  inquiry  upon  the  subject.  [For  details  as  to  the  orig.  of  this  Pari. 
Committee,  see  Annuities  on  Lives,  at  this  date.] 

Mr.  Overall,  being  examined  before  the  Committee,  said  that  what  hath  been  trans- 
acted  with  the  Lustring  Co.  is  that  they  have  agreed  to  enlarge  their  capital,  and  thereby 
let  in  several  persons  into  their  Co. 

Colonel  Peter  Racuise,  Governor  of  the  Lustring  Co.,  produced  their  Charter  to  the 
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Committee,  and  said  that  the  Co.  had  no  dealing;s  la-ith  Mr.  Overall  ;  but  that  Mr. 
Loomc,  concerned  in  the  Subs,  taken  at  Sadlers  Hall,  had  hten  up  and  dawn  with  them 
about  buying  the  Lustriui^  Charter  ;  hut  that  it  7ViU  uot  sold.  They  have  enlarged  their  cap. 
in  order  for  the  more  effectual  carrying  t)n  the  Lustring  Trade  ;  not  to  carry  on  an  ins. 

Having  thus  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Tarl.  Committee,  the  course  was  now  clear, 
and  accordingly  in  the  Courant  of  5th  March  appeared  the  following  adv. : 

WTicreas  Mr.  \Vm.  Smith  of  Aldfjato  hath  proposed  to  the  Union  Fire  Office  for  inturine  g^oods 
and  mcr<  handizt's  from  loss  bv  lire,  a  subs  made  for  a  joint  stock  of  ;{^ i ,500,000,  under  the  title  of  the 
United  Co.  of  lnst4trrs,  which  will  consist  of  above  3000  persons,  who  will  be  all  useful  to  obtain  a 
very  threat  advantaue  tu  the  public  k,  as  well  as  to  themselves  in  particular:  And  whereas  for  the 
present  it  may  bi-  proper  to  art  under  .1  c(jmmon  seal  :  This  is  t.'>  f^ive  notice,  that  if  any  persons  vko 
are  Pf'sst'ssrJ  0/  any  such  charter  "n-itt  make  htm  prof>ouih  at  his  h.^use  in  At<tf;xitr,  thej,  may  Jind  it 
to  their  ativantat^e,  the  said  Mr.  Smith  havinf,;  already  in  his  hands  several  thousand  pounds  paid  him 
by  the  aforesaid  subscribers  to  be  employed  tor  their  advantage. 

What  ultimately  became  of  the  enterprise  does  not  appear.  Its  promoters  made  a 
successful  venture  in  South  Sea  Stock.  They  purchased  at  ;£^6oo,  and  sold  out  at  £fioo 
p.c.     This  prob.  lured  them  on  and  ruine<l  ihcm  in  the  crash  which  soon  followed. 

We  now  reach  another  project — the  SuH>rd-Blade  Fire  Office.  In  the  Postman  of  i6th 
Feb.  there  appeared  the  following  : 

Whereas  a  Subs,  book  was  proposed  to  l>e  laid  open  as  yesterday  at  Sam's  Coffee 
House  behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  for  raising  the  sum  of  ;£^i, 000,000  stg.  for  ins. 
houses,  household  gocxJN,  utensils  and  goods  in  trade  from  loss  by  fire  in  any  part  of 
England  ;  and  several  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  others^  appeariuii  at  the  time  appointed, 
7uere  re/used  subs,  into  the  same.  Now,  to  j>revent  such  clandestine  methods  being  used,  it 
was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  several  eminent  merchants  last  night,  that  a  book  should  be 
laid  open  this  day  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  at  the  Union  Coffee  House  in  Comhill,  at  II 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon 

In  the  Dai/y  Courant^  22nd  P'ebruary,  1720,  there  appearetl  the  following  :  _ 

A  gen.  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Sivord-  lUade  Fire  Offiee^  which  was  taken  in 
at  the  Union  Coffee  Hou>e  in  Comhill  for  raiding  of  ;^  1,000, 000,  for  ins.  houses,  household 
goods,  ulcn>ils,  etc.,  will  be  held  at  the  Sword- Hlade  Coffee  House  in  Birchin  I^ne  on 
Wednesday  next  at  5  in  the  evening,  to  elect  managers  for  carrying  on  the  said  affair. 
N.B. — rr()ix)sals  will  be  delivered  out  in  a  short  time  of  the  terras  on  which  they  intend 
to  proceed. 

We  believe  the  subs,  to  this  enterprise  were  afterwards  returned.  The  peculiar  and 
startling  name  of  the  project  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  trade  sign  of  the  house, 
and  wherein  the  promoters  held  their  meetings.  In  these  days  the  houses  in  streets  were 
not  numbered  :  they  were  all  distinguished  l)y  signs. 

The  next  j^roject  was  the  *'  British  Ins.  Oftice  from  Fire." — On  the  i6th  February  there 

was  also  opened  at  the  Three  Tons  in  Swithin's  Alley  a  Subs.  of/"2,ooo,ooo  as  a  fund  for 

ins.  houses  and  goods  in  any  part  of  England  from  loss  by  fire.     The  subs,  were  to  pay 

no  money  as  a  (lei>osit  until  a  gohlsmith  was  appointed,  and  notice  thereof  given,  which 

deposit  was  then  to  be  2s.  (>d.  p.c;  and  that  a  general  meeting  for  choosing  directors 

should  be  appointed  as  soon  as  the  subs,  was  completed.     Accordingly,  in  the  Daily  Post 

of  23r(l  February  appeared  the  following  : 

Notice  is  hereby  jj'^'t""  that  the  receipts  beinp  deliver'd  to  th«'  subscribers  upon  their  deposits 
(into  thr  li.intls  of  Messrs.  Cox  and  Clerve,  (loldsmiths  in  Cornhill),  upon  a  subs,  of  ^^2,000,000  taken 
on  Tuesday  last  ;i6  Feb.)  at  the  Ihn'e  Ton  Tavern  in  Sweethinjiis  AlUy  foi>a  ^t'neral  ins.  on  houses, 
household  gooils,  wares,  and  men  handizes,  ct<.,  in  any  part  of  Knjf.  from  loss  by  fire.  A  gen.  meetin;^ 
of  the  said  subscribt-rs  will  be  held  to-morrow,  etc.,  upon  special  bus.  relating  to  the  immediate 
execution  of  this  undertaking.  All  persons  concem'd  are  desired  to  attend  and  bring  their  receipts 
with  them,  otherwise  they  will  not  \w  admitted.  N.H. —  If  any  honest  an<l  able  watermen,  who  can 
come  well  ret  omniended,  will  apply  themselves  to  AVilliam  Wilc<icks  at  the  Marine  Coffee  House  this 
d.a\'  at  3  o'clot  k,  may  have  their  names  enter'd  in  order  to  be  elected  firemen  in  the  British  Ins.  Firo 
Office  Irom  I'ire. 

This  is  one  of  the  schemes  of  which  the  Pari.  Com.  took  cognizance.  The  following 
are  the  principal  facts  placed  before  the  Committee  concerning  it  : 

Mr.  Matthew  Snabling  said  that  the  subs,  is  completeil  ;  and  that  between ^17,000  and 
jf  18,000  is  paid  in  ;  ami  that  he  don't  know  that  there  is  any  prem.  upon  it  in  'Change 
Alley  ;  that  most  of  the  subs,  have  signed  the  Deed  of  Asso.  as  after-mentioned  ;  and  like- 
wise that  a  petition  is  drawn  in  order  to  be  presented  to  His  Majesty  for  a  Charter  of 
Incorp.  That  the  subs,  have  had  several  meetings  and  agreed  to  enter  into  a  Deed  of 
Asso.,  which  has  been  executed  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  several  of  the  subs.;  which 
said  Deed  recites  that  the  subs,  have  concerted  measures  to  carr}'  on  a  design  of  a  general 
ins.  throughout  England  from  fire  ;  and  for  raising  two  millions  or  so  much  thereof  as 
shall  be  adjudged  by  j>ersons  impowered  for  answering  all  losses  to  the  ins.  by  fire  ;  and 
therefore  associate  themselves,  out  of  whom  directors  and  auditors  are  to  be  electe<l 
to  manage  the  said  undertaking.  That  they  declare  that  all  moneys  to  be  paid  by  the 
subs,  to  the  treasurers  shall  be  only  in  trust  for  them,  subjected  to  limitations,  rules,  etc., 
therein  subs.,  viz.: 

1 .  That  all  persons  that  are  subs,  shall  be  bound  with  these  presents  and  receive  and 
bear  profit  and  loss  in  proportion  to  their  sums  subs. : 

2.  That  the  subs,  shall  pay  £$  p.c.  at  5  payments,  each   payment   to  be  made  at 
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30  days'  notice  in  some  newspaper  ;  that  there  shall  be  two  calendar  months  between 
each  payment ;  and  that  the  subs,  making  default  shall  forfeit  20s,  for  every  ;f  1000  stock 
on  every  default,  and  not  have  any  benefit  till  payment  : 

3.  That  the  5  p.c.  and  the  accruing  int  is  declared  to  be  a  de]>osit  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurers  to  answer  all  losses  ;  which  deposit-money  shall  be  put  out  at  int.  on  mortgages, 
or  laid  out  on  Government  securities  for  the  subs,  use  : 

4.  That  the  directors  shall  and  may  on  any  loss  make  such  after-calls  on  the  capital 
of  ;£'2,ooo,o<X)  as  shall  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  deposit  of  ;£'ioo,ooo  from  being 
lessened  ;  of  which  after-calls  3  calendar  months'  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  subs,  or 
their  assignees.  That  they  will  ins.  any  sum  not  exceeding  ;f  10,000  on  merchandize,  etc, 
in  brick  or  stone  buildings  ;  and  a  sum  not  exceeding  ;£'5000  in  timber  buildings. 

With  several  other  rules  and  regulations  therein  particularly  mentioned  for  the  better 
government  and  carrying  on  the  said  undertaking. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  intended  to  be  a  bond  fide  undertaking  from 
the  banning.  Offices  were  taken  **over  against  the  Royal  Exchange,"  and  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Pari,  for  leave  ;  but  was  refused  in  July  of  this  year.    (See  12th  of  July.) 

We  next  reach  the  Sadler's  Hall  Fire  Ins.  project.  In  the  Daily  Courant  of  loth 
Feb.  there  appeared  the  following  announcement : 

A  Voluntary  Subs,  of  Two  Million  Pounds  Sterling  for  a  General  Ins.  of  Houses  and 
Goods  from  Fire  throughout  England  will  be  taken  this  day  the  1 6th  inst.  at  2  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  Marine  Coffee  House  in  Birchin  Lane,  5j.  p.c.  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
subscribing  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stephen  Ram,  Goldsmith,  Lombard  St.,  for  the  sole 
use  and  benefit  of  the  So.  under  the  direction  of  the  gentlemen  named  in  the  preamble. 

And  in  the  same  paper  of  the  following  day  this  : 

Whereas  a  Subs,  of  ;£'2, 000,000  Stg.  for  Ins.  Houses  and  Goods  throughout  England 
from  Loss  or  damage  by  Fire,  was  intended  to  be  taken  yesterday  at  the  Marine  Coffee 
House  in  Birchin  Lane,  but  by  reason  of  the  excessri'c  crowd  of  people  could  not  be 
there  done ;  the  managers  adjourned  to  the  Feathers  Tavern  in  Cheapside,  but  for  the 
same  reasofi  did  not  there  complcate  it.  The  books  will  be  again  open  to  compleate  the 
said  subs,  at  Sadlers  Hall  in  Cheapside  to-morrow  at  10  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon. 
N.B. — No  persons  will  be  admitted  to  subscribe  but  such  as  have  letters  from  the  man- 
agers, and  shall  there  pay  51*.  p.c.  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stephen  Ram. 

The  subs,  contract  was  as  follows  : 
^  The  subs,  agree  to  pay  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Stephen  Ram,  Goldsmith,  in  Lombard  Street,  at  the 
time  of  their  respective  subs.,  55.  p.c.  in  part  thereof  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  intended  Co. 

That  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  public  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  subs,  to  meet  and  elect 
such  and  so  many  directors  and  managers  as  the  majority  present  shall  determine,  at  whose  disposal 
the  5J.  p.c.  now  paid  and  under  whose  direction  the  affairs  of  the  intended  Co.  or  Joint-Stock  shall 
then  be  or  remain. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  if  any  subs,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  after  public  notice  given  to  pay  in  such 
further  part  of  the  subs,  as  shall  bo  ordered  by  the  directors  or  mtinagers,  chosen  as  aforesaid,  and 
impowered  thereto  by  the  General  Court,  such  subscriber  shall  forfeit  and  lose  for  the  benefit  of  the 
So.  the  5*.  p.c.  paid  on  subs.,  and  be  no  longer  deemed  a  member  of  this  So. 

The  Pari.  Committee  took  the  following  evidence  concerning  this  project : 

Mr.  Loome,  a  manager  of  the  said  undertaking,  being  examined,  said,  that  ;f4095  is 
paid  in  of  the  aforesaid  sul)s.;  and  as  yet  they  have  no  meeting  of  the  subs.  :  that  what 
IS  bought  or  sold  of  the  said  subs,  is  about  15J.  p.c.  advance.  That  the  persons  wanting 
to  subs,  crowding  very  much,  part  of  the  subs,  was  taken  at  (he  Feathers  ;  and  that  he 
has  not  made  one  farthing  advantage  by  any  letters  for  admitting  persons  to  subs. 
That  one  person  subs.  ;£'400  or  ;£'500  in  Mr.  Overall's  Subs.,  and  that  Mr.  Overall  got 
(yd.  p.c  by  all  that  subs.;  and  that  he  had  a  scheme  long  before  him. 

Mr.  Cooper,  another  manager,  said  that  each  subs,  signed  a  petition  to  be  presented  to 
H.M.  when  they  signed  the  subs,  book;  and  that  the  whole  ;£"2, 000,000  is  not  subs. ; 
for  that  ;£^300  is  reserved  for  divers  persons  in  England,  distant  from  Lond. ;  and  that  no 
publication  has  been  made  that  the  subs,  is  full ;  and  said  that  the  receipts  delivered  to 
the  subs,  were  not  transferable. 

Mr.  Waters  said  that  he  is  called  a  manager  ;  that  one  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Fish 
Street  Hill,  told  him  of  the  Subs,  of  Mr.  Overall's,  and  desired  him  to  subs,  and  be 
concerned  in  it ;  but  that  they  thought  themselves  injured  by  Mr.  Overall :  and  thereupon 
set  up  another  Subs.,  not  thinking  his  good  enough. 

So  far  the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  the  project.  The  Committee  desired  to  hear 
what  could  be  said  against  the  undertaking,  and  the  following  evidence  was  adduced  : 

Mr.  W^alker  said  that  letters  were  given  out  for  prems.  for  persons  to  be  let  into  the 
aforesaid  subs.;  and  that  ;f 20,000  has  been  got  by  this  stock,  the  managers  thereof 
filling  the  subs,  with  letters  of  their  own.  That  Mr.  Overall's  Ins.  was  first  intended 
to  be  set  up  ;  and  that  the  purport  of  the  said  letters  were  that  if  they  could  not  come 
into  Overall's  Subs.,  they  should  be  admitted  into  theirs.  That  the  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding  by  the  said  managers  were  such  that  the  2s.  6d.  p.c.  paid  in,  in  two  or  three  days* 
time  sold  for  40J.;  and  those  persons  that  the  managers  intende<l  should  subs,  had  letters 
sent  them,  paying  a  prem.  for  them.  That  when  they  found  all  the  City  run  into  a  method 
of  stock -jobbing,  he  did  subscribe  in  some  of  them,  and  has  been  invited  three  several 
times  to  be  a  manager,  which  he  refiised  ;  and  that  no  trctde  has  bun  minded  since  the 
several  Subs,  have  been  set  on  foot! 
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Mr.  Overall  said  that  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  Fire  offices  4  or  5  years  ;  and  that 
he  pub.  proposals  for  a  subs,  for  ins.  houses,  which  was  set  on  foot  the  15th  insL;  and 
that  Mr.  Loome  ingrafted  upon  his  projection;  and  that  the  agents  of  the  Ins,  at  Sadlers 
Hall  took  20  and  30  guineas  from  gentlemen  to  give  them  a  power  to  subs.  That  the 
Lustring  Co.  's  Charter  is  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Peter  Recuise,  Governor  of  that  Co. ; 
and  that  he  has  not  contracted  for  that  Charter :  but  that  the  present  proprietors  have 
come  to  a  resolution  to  enlarge  their  capital.  He  said  (on  a  later  occasion  before  the 
Committee)  that  he  had  made  several  inquiries  about  letters  that  were  sold  for  prems., 
and  had  found  several  persons  who  had  sold  thase  letters  :  and  that  it  was  transacted  in 
'Change  Alley  by  Mr.  Merlin,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Samuel  Butler,  and  Mr. 
Blackwell. 

Upo7i  the  foundation  of  this  enterprise  there  was  estab,  later  in  the  same  year  the  ROYAL 
Exchange  Fire  Corp. 

Sir  Y.  M.  Eden,  in  his  valuable  pamph.  on  Ins.  Charters^  says  that  it  was  upon  the 
foundation  of  this  project  that  the  Lond.  Assu.  Corf,  was  founded.  That  this  is  clearly 
an  error  may,  we  think,  be  shown  from  the  following  statement  made  on  the  authority  of 
that  well-known  publication — the  Political  State  \ 

On  the  nth  Nov.  1720,  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  at  Sadlers  Hall,  when  the  managers 
informed  them  that  they  had  aprecd  with  the  Royal  Exchange  Corp.  that  the  proprietors  of  every 
j^iooo  receipt  should  have  two  shares  in  the  cap.  of  that  Co. ;  to  which  pur])ose  the  said  Co.  would 
open  books  the  next  day.  llxose  who  did  not  approve  the  arrangement  were  to  receive  their 
money  back. 

On  the  original  subs.  /^5  p.c.  had  been  paid,  most  of  which  had  been  laid  out  in  South  Sea  Stock 
at  a  very  high  price. 

Next  in  turn  comes  the  project  known  as  the  Rose  Fire  Office.     In  the  Daily  Courant 

of  1 6th  Feb.  1720,  there  also  appeared  an  adv.  as  follows  : 

At  the  Marine  Coffee  House  in  Hirchin  Lane  to-morrow,  being  the  17th  inst.,  at  9  in  the  forenoon, 
books  will  be  opened  for  taking  subs,  for  raising  one  ntillion  of  pounds  stg.  for  insuring  houses 
and  goods  from  loss  by  lire  in  any  part  of  Eng. ;  it  being  more  beneficial  than  any  office  now  m  being. 

In  the  Daily  Courant^  19th  Feb.,  the  following  : 

The  Rosfi  Fire  Office  Subs,  for  ^1,000,000,  which  was  on  the  17th  of  this  inst.  February  completed, 
at  the  Marine  Coffee  House  in  liirchin  Lane,  the  receipts  for  the  subs,  will  begin  to  be  delivered  out 
to-morrow  the  20th  inst.  at  ten  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  place  abovesaid. 

In  the  Daily  Post,  22n(l  Feb. ,  it  was  announced : 

A  great  number  of  gentlemen  and  others  having  made  application  to  be  insured  in  this 
most  beneficial  office,  it  is  thought  convenient  that  it  be  immediately  put  on  foot  to  issue 
out  pol.,  and  therefore  it  is  propos'd  that  a  gen.  meeting  of  the  subs.,  who  have  com- 
jileted  the  subs,  of  ;t  1,000, 000  for  carrying  on  the  said  ins.,  be  held  on,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
chusc  gentlemen  to  manage  the  affiiir  of  this  office,  and  to  issue  out  pol.  N.B. — On 
Monday  next,  Books  will  be  left  at  the  Marine  Coffi;e  House,  and  at  John's,  in  White 
Lion  Alley  in  Birchin  Lane,  and  at  the  Crown  in  George  Yard,  Lombard  St. ;  in  each 
of  which  will  be  all  the  subs,  names  to  be  vicw'd,  in  order  for  every  member  to  have 
a  free  vote. 

The  Co.  actually  commenced  business  in  April.     Its  fate  we  do  not  know. 

We  now  reach  what,  from  the  want  of  a  more  distinctive  title,  we  must  designate  the 
General  Fire  Ins.  project.     In  the  Daily  Courant  of  20th  Feb.  we  find  the  following  : 

Whereas  yesterday  a  Book  was  opened  at  the  vSwan  and  Rummer  in  Finch  Lane,  for  the 
taking  a  subs,  of  ;£2,ooo,ooo  stg.' for  a  General  Ins.  of  Houses  and  Goods  throughout  Gt. 
Britain  ;  but  whereas  the  managers  have  thought  fit  to  take  only  subs,  for  jf  1,000,000, 
which  sum  is  compleated,  and  the  books  shut.  This  is  to  give  notice  that  the  zs,  p.c.  is 
actually  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank,  the  6*/.  p.c.  l)eing  deducted 
according  to  the  preamble  of  the  said  subs.,  and  receipts  will  begin  to  be  delivered  out  at 
the  Swan  and  Rummer  on  Monday  the  22nd  inst.,  at  3  in  the  afternoon.  The  subs,  are 
also  desired  to  meet  on  Tuesday  at  the  aforesaid  place  at  5  o'clock  in  order  to  chuse 
Directors,  and  proceed  to  a  final  estab. 

A  Correspondent  (Anti-Humbug)  to  Mist's  IVeekly  Journal^  20th  Feb. — writing,  we 

suspect,  in  the  interest  of  this  project — said  : 

Mr.  Mist, — I  send  you  this  for  no  other  object  but  to  expose  a  late  piece  of  villainy.  On  Sunday  last 
I  had  a  proposal  put  into  my  hands  for  a  subs,  to  be  taken  in  at  Sam's  Coffee  House  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange,  for  a  General  Ins.  from  Fire.  The  scheme  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  reasonable, 
and  the  design  so  useful,  that  1  immediately  resolved  to  subscribe ;  but  on  Monday,  when  the  subs, 
was  taken  in,  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  get  in.  Upon  the  success  of  this  subs,  the 
Bublrrs  set  on  foot  two  or  three  more  the  very  next  day.    Hut  though  I  could  not  get  into  the  first, 

1  had  more  honour  than  to  subscribe  to  any  other  ;  for  I  think  it  is  a  greater  piece  of  villainy  to  defeat 
a  man  of  the  benefit  of  his  project  than  to  pick  his  pocket,  or  take  away  a  small  sum  upon  the  road. 
In  short,  Mr.  Mist,  your  buolers  are  a  set  of  fi'Ilows  that  would  as  soon  pick  your  pocket  or  take  your 
purse,  as  rob  you  of  a  project,  provided  it  could  be  done  with  the  same  safety,  etc.«  etc. 

For  the  fate  of  this  project  sec  proceedings  before  the  Lords  Justices  at  Whitehall, 
1 2th  July — subsequently  given. 

We  do  not  trace  the  several  other  Subs,  just  referred  to — at  least  not  in  connexion  with 
Fire  Ins.  Numerous  other  Ins.  projects  were  in  hand  at  this  date.  For  some  reason,  not 
easily  discoverable,  there  was  a  sudden  lull  among  the  Fire  Ins.  promoters  for  the  next 

2  months.  And  in  truth  the  excitement  had  reached  such  a  pitch  that  men  required 
time  to  rest  and  look  about  them.     The  Easter  holidays  intervened. 
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Next  in  order  comes  the  Globe  Fire  Office.  In  the  Daily  Post  of  23rd  April  it  was 
announced : 

A  Subs,  for  Tioo  Millions  will  be  taken  for  Ins.  Houses,  Household  Goods,  Wares, 
and  Merchandize  from  Loss  by  Fire  all  over  England,  by  the  Gloue  Fire  Office,  at 
the  Ship  and  Castle  Tavern,  Comhill,  this  morning  from  8  to  12,  and  from  2  to  6  in  the 
afternoon. 

We  suspect  this  Subs,  was  not  taken  up.  Whether  it  re-appeared  in  the  form  next  to 
be  noticed — or  whether  the  succeeding  project  was  entirely  distinct — we  have  no  means  of 
knowing. 

The  following  scheme  of  Fire  Ins,  combined  with  Building  Operations^  was  adv.  in  the 
Daily  Courant^  9th  June,  and  embodied  the  orig.  idea  of  ** permits"  for  subs. 

Several  eentlcmen,  considering  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  building  within  the 
Bills  of  Mort.,  and  of  most  of  the  towns  in  England,  and  being  sensible  of  the  many  disadvantages 
constantly  attending  private  contracts,  have  resolved  to  enter  into  a  Co-partnership  of  ;^3,ooo.ooo  for 
building  or  re-building  houses,  or  any  other  edifices  on  new  or  old  foundations,  in  any  part  of  £ng., 
upon  such  easy  terms  as  will  be  exceeding  beneficial  to  the  publick  in  general,  as  well  as  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  proprietors.  They  desi^  also  to  Insure  Houses  and  Goods  in  any  pari  of  the  K$ngdom 
from  Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire^  at  an  easier  rate,  and  upon  a  more  sure  foot  than  any  yet  advanced.  And 
to  prevent  mean  people  from  being  concerned  in  this  beneficial  undertakings  ex'ery  person  that  is 
cut m  it  ted  must  pay  is.  p.c.  or  \os.  per  share  for  **  permits  of  ^xooo  eack^  which  wt/l  be  delivered 
out  this  morning  at  ^o  clocks  at  the  Gtobe  Tavern  in  Stocks  Mar  net.  No  person  to  be  allowed  more 
than  ten  shares  for  himself,  nor  less  than  one.  And  as  soon  as  the  permits  are  deliver'd  out,  notice 
shall  be  given  in  this  paper  for  the  persons  concerned  to  pay  5  i).c.  (ip  order  to  proceed  immediately 
upon  bus.)  into  the  hands  of  an  eminent  banker,  who  will  ^ive  his  accountable  receipt  for  the  same, 
to  be  returned  upon  demand,  if  any  person  should  be  dissatisfied. 

With  this  scheme  of  " Globe  Permits"  the  mania  of  speculation  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  crowning  height.  The  force  of  folly  could  no  further.ga  The  originality  of 
projectors  o'erleaped  itself,  and  fell. 

The  scene  changes  :— Their  Excellencies  the  Lords  Justices  being  in  council  at  White- 
hall, on  the  1 2th  July,  1720,  took  into  consideration  the  many  inconveniences  arising  to 
the  public  from  several  projects  set  on  foot  for  raising  of  Joint  Stocks  for  various  pur- 
poses, and  that  a  great  many  of  PI.M.'s  subjects  have  been  dra^n  in  to  part  with  tneir 
money  on  pretence  of  assurances  that  their  petitions  for  patents  and  charters  to  enable 
them  to  carry  on  the  same  would  be  granted  ;  to  prevent  such  impositions,  their  Excel- 
lencies that  day  ordered  the  said  several  petitions,  together  with  such  reports  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  from  His  Majesty's  Attorney  and  SoUicitor-General,  as  had  been 
obtained  thereon,  to  be  laid  before  them,  and  after  mature  consideration  thereof,  were 
pleased  by  advice  of  His  Majesty's  Privy  Council  to  order  that  the  said  petitions  be  dis- 
missed.    There  were  only  two  relating  to  Fire  Ins.  projects,  viz. : 

1.  Petitions  of  several  Citizens,  Merchants,  and  Traders  in  Lond. ,  and  other  subscribers 
to  a  British  Stock  for  a  General  Ins.  from  Fire  in  any  part  of  England,  praying  to  be 
incorp.  for  carrying  on  the  said  undertaking. 

2.  Petition  of  several  of  His  Majesty's  loyal  subjects  of  the  City  of  Lond.  and  other 
parts  of  Gt.  Britain  thereto  subscribing,  praying  to  be  incorporated  for  carrying  on  a 
General  Ins.  from  Losses  by  P'ire  within  the  Kingdom  of  England. 

On  the  same  memorable  day  the  warrants  for  granting  corp.  powers  to  the  two  great 
Corp.  which  originated  this  year — The  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assu.  Corps.,  of 
which  we  have  soon  to  speak — passed  the  Great  Seal.     [Marine  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

The  speculative  mania,  thus  stayed  in  England,  had  to  a  certain  limited  degree  extended 
itself  to  Scotland  and  to  Ireland;  and  led  to  the  estab.  of  a  Fire  Ins.  Office  in  each  of 
these  countries. 

Speaking  first  of  the  Friendly  Ins.  So.  of  Edin.  It  appears  there  had  been  several 
disastrous  fires  in  that  city  just  previously  to  this  date,  by  which  many  individuals 
sustained  great  loss,  and  hence  the  formation  of  the  office.  Fire  Ins.,  it  is  stated,  had 
been  unknown  in  Scotland  until  just  prior  to  that  date.  The  scheme  of  the  So.  was  that 
of  perpetual  ins.  We  shall  give  more  complete  details  in  our  history  of  the  asso.  in  its 
alphabetical  place. 

Of  the  scheme  of  an  office  in  Dublin,  which  we  believe  took  the  name  of  the  British 
aftd  Irish^  we  have  no  details.  It  was  designated  in  its  early  days  as  a  General  Ins.  for 
Fire  in  Ireland.  The  Earl  of  Ferrers  was  its  governor  ;  Mr.  Cunningham,  sub-governor; 
and  Mr.  Morris  as  deputy-governor.  The  Ca  proposed  to  keep  its  general  office  in 
Dublin,  and  another  in  Lond.  We  fancy  the  scheme  was  floated  in  Lond.  It  was  to 
have  a  Royal  Charter.  We  gather  these  meagre  details  from  the  Weekly  Journal^ 
13th  Aug.  172a 

During  this  same  South  Sea  Mania,  a  pack  of  playing  cards  was  pub.  in  illustration 
of  the  prevailing  folly.  Each  card  contained  a  caricature  of  one  of  the  numerous  bubbles 
of  the  day,  with  a  pertinent  (or  impertinent!)  verse  underneath.  Although  possessing 
little  merit,  they  are  curious  in  their  way  as  a  record  of  the  times.  Thus  speaks  the 
Sevifi  of  Clubs  on  Fire  Ins. : 

Projecting  sure  must  be  a  gainful  trade, 
Since  all  the  elements  are  bubbles  made ; 
They're  right  that  gull  us  with  the  dread  of  fire : 
For  fear  makes  greater  fools  than  fond  desire. 
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The  other  cards  in  the  pack  were  all  of  the  same  strain  ;  and  those  on  Life  and  on 
Marine  Ins.  will  bo  (juotctl  under  those  heads. 

Looking  back  a  lilile  to  tiie  previously  existing  Fire  Offices,  we  find  the  following 
incidents  occurred  during  the  year. 

In  the  Jkiily  Couiant  of  22n(l  Jan.  1 720,  there  appeared  this  announcement: 

The  DirtTtors  of  the  /rrv/wiVijA-r  Kirc  Office  at  Tom's  Cofft-c  House  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  near 
Charing  Cross,  tlo  jjive  notite.  That  all  persons  who  have  estates  in  houses,  chambers,  etc.,  within  the 
Bills  ot  Mort.,  or  at  CJreenwich,  Richmond,  anil  Twickenham,  and  all  other  titwns  and  villages 
betw<»en  Greenwich  and  Richmond,  pytri'itied  they  arr  '.vtthtH  ttvo  miles  of  the  Thames^  may 
effectually  secure  the  same  from  th«'  calamity  of  fire  bv  depositing  \2S.  at  int. In  the  common  stock 
for  every  /,*ioo  ins.  on  brit  k,  and  double  lor  timber,  for  the  term  of  seven  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term  ins.  lor.  of  the  i2s.  will  be  returned  to  the  person  who  oaid  the  same,  or  to  his  assigns,  together 
with  the  seven  dividends  of  pn»fit  arising  by  int.  of  the  stoclc,  etc.,  which  in  the  first  two  years  have 
amounted  to  is.  -\t/.  p.c.  on  bri«'k  and  3*.  3Y.  p.c.  on  timber:  and  this  is  more  than  any  ether  Jire 
office  ha%  divided  i^^  their  members  in  d'ub/e  that  time ;  xvhich  iufficiently  demonstraiei  the  great 
success  that  hai  attended  the  ll'estminiter  icntributors. 

In  June,  1 720,  appeared  in  several  of  the  Lond.  newspapers  the  following  remarkable  adv. : 

A  member  oi  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  for  good  reasons,  gives  notice  of  a  new  office  of  ins.  for  goods 
and  houses  in  all  parts  of  tit.  iirit.  by  the  name  of  the  fland-and-Sun  Fire  Office  ;  upon  much  easit  r 
terms,  ami  upon  a  solid  foundation.  That  a  hundred  persons  will  be  sharers  with  him  in  the  said  ins., 
which  will  be  s«'t  on  foot  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  wherein  all  persons  concerned  will  have  a  just 
accompt  of  profit  and  loss.  N.H. — A  salt  work  will  in  a  short  time  be  built  at  or  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  supply  the  fishery,  and  furnish  the  town  with  the  finest  of  bay  salt. 

To  which  the  .9////  Fire  replied  as  follows  : 

Whereas  a  scandalous  adv.  was  inserted  in  the  St.  Jameses  Ez-eninf^  Post  of  Thursday  last,  and  in 
the  .SV.  yames's  P,'st  <t{  yesterday,  in  the  name  of  a  member  of  this  office.  pn»tending  to  set  up  an 
office  ot  ins.  after  a  new  method.  The  (Jo.  thinks  fit  to  inform  the  publick  that  they  are  utter 
strangers  to  the  pri>jector,  and  abominate  surh  vile  practices;  the  design  of  whi<'h  (without  doubt)  is 
only  ti>  impose  upon,  and  bubble,  the  credulous  part  of  mankind  out  of  their  money. 

N.H,— \Vhatever  projection  this  may  be,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  can't  exist,  because  it  it  directly 
within  the  clause  of  the  new  Act  of  Pari,  against  the  bubbles. 

We  had  suspected  Povey  in  regard  to  the  first  adv. — the  office  had  this  year  discon- 
tinued issuing  liis  paper,  the  Ihitish  Mercury.  But  the  statement  that  the  Co.  were 
**  utter  strangers  to  tlic  projector  "  appears  to  refute  such  a  supposition. 

In  the  Lomii^i  Jiuirnal  of  l6th  July  appeared  an  advertisement,  which,  if  repeated  in 
the  present  day,  would  be  regarded  with  some  curiosity.  It  is  signed  by  43  individuals 
whose  property  hail  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  various  parts  of  Lond. ;  and  states  that  in 
justice  to  the  said  office  they  hereby  certify  that  they  have  received  the  full  amount  of 
their  claims  for  the  losses  and  damages  they  thereby  sustained. 

This  adv.  is  dated  from  the  Suu  Fire  Ollice,  9th  July,  1720,  and  goes  on  to  inform  the 
public  that  constant  attendance  is  given  at  the  office  in  Threadneedle  Street,  behind  the 
Royal  Exchange,  for  insuring  houses,  goods,  and  merchandize  from  loss  by  fire  in  any 
pp.rt  of  the  Kingdom,  at  the  easy  rate  of  2s.  6./.  p.  (juarler,  with  a  book  entitled  the 
historic  Re;^tster^  and  2J.  a  rpiarter  without  it  ;  not  exceeding  £^00  for  each  pol.,  the 
subs,  being  liable  for  no  further  contributions.  In  previous  announcements  they  had 
referred  to  a  paper  called  the  British  Mercury^  which  they  apj>ear  to  have  changed  for 
the  new  publication. 

1721. — Two  formidable  rivals  entered  into  the  ranks  of  F.  Ins.  in  a  somewhat 
unexpected  manner  this  year,  viz.:  "The  Royal  Exchair:ie  Co.,  for  the  insuring  of 
Houses  and  Goods  from  loss  or  damage  by  Fire,"  etc.,  and  "The  Corp.  of  the  LAmdon 
Assu.  of  Houses  and  Goods  from  Fire."  In  the  prccevling  year,  two  powerful  corj). 
bearing  similar  names  had  received  Royal  Charters  enabling  them  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of 
Marine  Ins.,  with  a  monopoly  as  against  other  Corp.  for  a  period  of  years,  in  considera- 
tion of  large  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  H.M.  The  financial  calamities  of 
the  latter  half  of  that  year  had  prevented  the  Corp.  from  carrying  out  their  respective 
agreements,  and  their  charters  stood  to  be  forfeited.  A  happy  thought  suggested  the 
adding  of  Fire  and  Life  Ins.  branches  to  the  fonner  bus.  A  separate  stock  was  raised 
for  these  purposes.  In  the  case  of  the  RoviU  Ejichani^e  Fire,  the  Sadlers'  Hall  Subs,  was 
made  available.  Financial  arrangements  were  made  with  the  Gov.,  and  things  j)roceeded 
satisfactorily.     The  details  will  be  given  in  our  histories  of  these  respective  Corp. 

The  London  Assu.  first  completed  its  legal  formalities,  and  issued,  after  the  manner  of 
the  period,  "Proposals"  setting  forth  the  bus.  it  would  undertake,  and  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  same.  In  these  it  said  :  "  Whereas  the  insuring  from  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  tends  to  the  preservation  of  many  families  from  that  poverty  and  ruin  which  such  a 
calamity  might  otherwise  expose  them  to.  Therefore  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty,  Ixiing 
desirous  of  promoting  and  encouraging  such  lawful  and  commendable  undertakings,  as 
are  for  the  benefit  and  security  of  all  his  loving  subjects,  hath  granted  to  this  Corp.  his 
Royal  Charter,  by  virtue  of  which  they  assure  houses  and  buildings,  household  furniture, 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  being  the  property  of  the  insured,  or  on  commission  ; 
except  glass  and  china-ware,  and  all  manner  of  writings,  books  of  account,  notes,  bills, 
bonds,  tallies,  ready  money,  jewels,  plate,  pictures,  gunpowder,  hay,  straw,  and  corn 
unthrashed,  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire,"  upi^n  the  terms  and  conditions  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance  : 

Art.  I. — i\on- hazardous  risks  will  be  assured  at  rates  in  Table  No.  i. 

II. — For  the  accommodation  of  such  persons  as  arc  desirous  of  being  assured  for  a  term  of  years. 
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this  Corp.  will  assure  (on  such  buildings  or  goods  as  aforesaid)  any  sum  not  exceeding  ;Ci<)oo 

rate  of  12*.  p.c.  for  7  years  ;  and  as  far  as  ;^2000  at  the  rate  of  14s.  p.c.  for  the  like  term  of  7  ycar>» 

without  subiecting  the  assured  to  any  calls  or  contributions  to  make  good  losses. 

III.— buildings  and  goods  are  declared  to  be  distinct  ventures— so  that  if  both  arc  insured,  the 
higher  rate  for  larger  amount  would  not  apply. 

IV. — Timber  buildings  containing  goods  not  haiardous,  and  goods  or  merchandize  (not  hazardous) 
in  the  same,  are  assured  at  raters  in  Tabic  II. 

\ .—Hazardous  trades  in  brick  buildings  come  under  Table  II. 

VT. — Hazardous  trades  and  goods  in  hazardous  buildings  assured,  come  under  Tabic  III. 

VII.— Chemists,  distillers,  sugar-bakers,  maltsters,  houses  and  goods  on  London  Bridge^  or  any 
other  assurances  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous  by  reason  of  the  trade,  nature  of  the  goods,  narrtnv- 
nexs  ofthepiace^  or  other  dangerous  circumstances,  may  be  made  by  special  agreement. 

Vlll.— Where  two  risks  are  included  in  one  pol.,  as  two  houses,  or  house  and  outbuildings,  or 
house  and  goods,  the  sum  assured  on  each  must  he  distinguished. 

IX. — To  prevent  frauds,  if  any  buildings  or  goods  assured  with  this  Corp.  are  or  shall  be  assured 
with  any  other  Co.  or  So.,  the  pol.  granted  by  this  Corp.  is  to  be  null  and  void,  unless  such  other 
assu.  is  allowed  by  endorsement  on  the  pol. 

X.— No  pol.  is  to  be  in  force  till  the  prem.  for  one  year  is  paid.  Renewal  receipts  to  be  stamped 
with  seal  of  Corp. 

XI.— Pol.  not  to  extend  to  hazardous  buildings  or  goods  unless  same  mentioned  in  pol. 

XII. — No  loss  or  damage  by  fire  happening  by  any  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  or  any  military  or 
usuTpod  power  whatsoever,  to  be  made  good. 

XIII.— All  persons  ass%  by  this  Corp.  are,  upon  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  forthwith  to  give 
notice  thereof;  bv  a  letter  or  otherwise,  to  the  directors  or  sec.  at  their  house  in  Lond. :  and  within 
15  days  after  such  fire,  deliver  in  as  particular  an  account  of  their  loss  or  damage,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  will  admit  of,  and  make  proof  of  the  same  by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  themselves,  their 
doraesticks  or  servants,  or  by  their  books  of  accompts,  or  other  proper  vouchers,  as  shall  be  required ; 
and  also  to  procure  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  together  with 
some  other  reputable  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  not  concerned  in  such  loss ;  importing  that  they  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  sufferer  or  sufferers,  and  do  know  or 
verily  believe  that  he,  she,  or  thev  have  really,  and  by  misfortune,  sustained  by  such  fire  the  loss  and 
damage  therein  mentioned.  Ana  in  case  any  difference  shall  arise  between  the  Coip.  and  the  assu. 
touchmg  any  loss  or  damage,  such  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  determination  of 
arbitrators  indifferently  chosen,  whose  award  in  writing  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  to  all  parties. 
And  when  any  loss  or  damage  is  settled  and  adjusted,  the  sufferer  or  sufferers  are  to  receive  immediate 
satisfaction  for  the  same. 

XIV.— In  adjusting  losses  on  houses,  no  wainscot,  sculpture  or  carved  work,  is  to  be  valued  at 
more  than  j*.  p.  yard. 

N.B. — There  is  no  average  clause  in  the  Pol.  of  this  Corp. ;  but  ike  assured,  in  case  of  loss,  receive 
the  full  damage  sustained,  deducting  only  j  p.c.  eu-cording  to  the  terms  of  the  Pol.  Persons  assured  by 
this  Corp.  do  not  depend  upon  an  uncertain  fund  or  contribution,  nor  arc  they  subject  to  any  covenants 
or  calls  to  make  ^ood  losses  which  may  happen  to  themselves  or  others  ;  the  cap.  stock  ot  this  Corp. 
being  an  unquestionable  security  to  the  assured  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire.  And  in  case  of 
such  loss  or  damage  the  assured  have  as  easy  methods  of  recovery  as  can  be  had  against  any  person 
or  so.  whatever. 

For  the  timely  assistance  of  such  as  are  assured  by  this  Corp.,  they  have  provided  several  engines 
and  watermen,  with  proper  instruments  to  extinguish  fires,  and  porters  for  removing  goods,  all 
cloathed  in  green,  and  having  ever}-  one  a  badge,  with  the  same  figure  as  on  the  top  of  the  proposals, 
viz.  a  Britannia  holding  a  harp,  and  supported  by  the  I^)nd.  Arms,  to  distinguish  them  from  servants 
belonging  to  other  offices  ;  and  the  badges  are  all  numbered,  of  which  all  persons  are  desired  to  take 
notice  who  entrust  them  with  goods,  or  have  any  complaint  to  make.  The  same  figure  as  on  the 
badges  will  be  affixed  on  buildings,  etc.,  assured  by  this  Corp. 
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No.  III. 

Doubly  Hazs. 
Assurances. 

at  10/-  per 
Annum. 


at  5/- 
at  7/6 


a  9 

V  XX 

^   V* 


N.B. — Any  larger  sums,  and  some  of  the  goods  excepted  in  the  preamble,  may  be  assured  by 
special  agreement. 

1722. — The  Royal  Exchange  did  not  get  its  Fire  Ins.  department  into  operation  untQ 
this  year.  Having  secured  its  Pari,  powers,  and  obtained  special  authority  to  commence 
bus.,  there  was  issued  the  following  Prosp.  and  statement  ot  conditions  : 

Whereas  the  assu.  of  houses,  buildings,  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes  from  loss  and  damage  by 
fire  is  of  publick  benefit  and  advantage,  and  tends  to  the  preservation  of  many  families  from  that 
poverty  and  ruin  which  such  a  calamity  might  otherwise  expose  them  to.  And  as  the  offices  which 
have  hitherto  been  set  up  might  evidently  be  improved  and  thr  bus.  of  assu.  carried  on  with  greater 
safety  to  the  assured,  and  in  a  more  extensive  and  beneficial  manner,  by  Corp.  estab.  by  authority ^ 
and  impo7vered  to  raise  such  a  stock  or  fund  as  may  be  a  sufficient  security  against  any  loss  or 
damage  that  may  happen  by  fire. 

Therefore  His  Most  Gracious  Maiesty,  being  desirous  to  promote  and  encouraf;[e  such  lawfal  and 
commendable  undertakings  as  are  calculated  for  the  security  of  all  his  loving  subjects,  hath  granted 
to  this  Corp.  his  Royal  Charter  for  those  ends  and  purposes,  bv  virtue  whereof  they  now  assure 
houses,  buildings,  goods,  wares  and  merchandizes,  from  loss  ana  damage  by  fire,  throughout  the 
Kingdom  of  Eng.,  Dominion  of  Wales,  and  Torvn  of  Bermick-uf^n-Tvaeed,  tke  Kin^iom  off  Ireland^ 
and  all  other  parts  of  H.M.^s  dominions  beyond  tke  seas,  upon  the  following  easy  terms : 

Imprimis. — This  Corp.  will  assure  anv  college,  hall,  house  or  other  building,  and  all  goods  or 
wares  and  merchandize  {except  notes,  bills,  tallies,  books  of  accompts,  ready  money,  china  and  glass 
wares,  jewels,  plate,  pictures,  writings,  com  unthrashed,  hay  and  straw,  not  in  trade),  to  tkeir  full 
value,  after  the  rate  of  5; .  p.a.  for  every  sum  not  exceeding  ^zff>  on  brick  or  stone  buildLogs,  or  goods 
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and  merchandize  therein ;  and  Ss.  p.a.  for  every  sum  not  exceeding  ;^25o  on  timber,  plaltter  or  thatched 
buildings,  or  goods  and  merchandize  therein,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any  larecr  sum.  Prtrvideti 
the  sum  assurt'd  tioes  not  exceed  ^xsoo  if*t  any  one  house  or  but U inn,  tind  gvods  and  nurchandize 
therein.  But  if  such  assurance  as  aforesaid  shall  exceed  the  sum  of  ;^i500,  then  the  assured  ans  to 
pay  IS.  6c/.  p.a.  for  every  ^^250  (on  the  whole  sum  assured)  on  brick  or  stone  buildings,  and  on  gooda 
and  merchandize  therein  ;  and  \2s.  p.a.  for  every  Ci^^  (<>Q  the  whole  sum  assured)  on  timber,  plaister 
or  thatched  buildings,  or  goods  and  merchandize  therein. 

Secondly. — As  assurances  to  rectifiers  of  spirits,  chymists,  powder-men,  ship-chandlers,  sugar  and 
bread  bakers,  oil-men  and  colour-men,  are  more  hazardous  than  others,  such  persons  are  to  pay 
7X.  td.  for  every  ;^250  on  brick  or  stone  buildings,  or  goods  and  merchandize  therein,  and  zar.  p.a.  for 
ever>'  j^25o  on  or  in  timber,  plaister  or  thatch'd  building  ;  but  if  more  than  ^^1500  be  assured  on  any 
house  or  building  in  the  occupation  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  traders,  then  the  assured  are  to  pay  xix.  ^. 
p.a.  for  every  ;^25o  (on  the  whole  sum  assured)  on  brick  or  stone  buildings,  or  goods  and  merchandize 
therein  ;  and  i8-r.  p.a.  for  every  ^^250  (on  the  whole  sum  assured)  on  timber,  plaister  or  thatch'd 
buildings,  and  goods  and  merchandize  therein.  And  as  glass  and  china  ware  in  trade  and  apothecaries 
goods  are  equally  hazardous,  they  are  to  pay  the  same ;  and  if  any  assu.  be  desired  for  less  than  ^2^, 
such  assu.  is  to  pay  the  same  prem.  as  for  ^2^0. 

Thirdly. — All  persons  upon  thuir  application  to  be  assur'd  are  to  pay  7*.  6</.,  which  is  to  go  towards 
the  charge  of  assu.  if  it  is  agreed  to  ;  but  in  case  the  directors  do  not  approve  of,  and  agree  to  such 
assurance,  then  the  money  is  to  be  returned  without  any  deduction. 

Fourthly. — No  assurance  is  to  take  place  till  the  prem.  for  one  year  is  paid;  and  at  the  end  of 
12  months  after  the  date  of  the  pol.  or  within  14  days  after  the  prem.  to  be  paid  for  the  next  year,  and 
so  from  year  to  year,  till  the  pol.  expires  ;  or  the  assured  may  pay  down  the  money  for  any  number  of 
years  they  think  fit. 

Fifthly.— Vhc  term  of  assu.  is  not  to  be  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  7;  but  if  any  person 
assured  remove  their  goods  or  habitations  before  the  expiration  of  their  pol.,  such  removal  shall  be 
indors'd  on  the  back  of  their  pol.  gratis^  provided  they  apply  for  the  same  within  14  da}rs  after 
such  removal. 

Sixthly.— yoT  the  security  of  all  persons  assured  by  this  Corp.,  their  cap.  stock  or  fund  is  by  their 
charter  subjected  and  made  liable,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  pay  and  make  good  to  the  assured 
the  amount  of  all  losses  by  fire,  pro\-ided  they  are  not  at  the  time  of  such  loss  assured  in  any  other 
corp.  or  so.,  in  which  case  all  pol.  are  to  be  void,  unless  such  assu.  be  allowed  of  and  specified  apon 
the  back  of  the  pol. 

Sex'enthly. — All  persons  assured  by  this  Corp.  are,  upon  any  loss  or  damage  sustained  by  fire,  forth- 
with to  give  notice  thereof  by  letter  or  otherwise  to  the  directors  or  %^c.  at  their  public  office,  in  order 
for  a  x'iexv  thereof,  and  such  assured,  upon  making  out  their  loss  by  the  oath  or  solemn  affirmation  of 
themselves,  their  domesticks  or  servants,  or  by  their  books  or  other  proper  vouchers,  and  the 
certificates  of  the  minister,  churchwardens,  constable,  or  other  reputable  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
not  concerned  in  such  loss,  or  by  such  other  methods  as  may  bo  reasonable,  shall  either  be  paid  in 
money,  or  the  houses,  buildings,  and  goods  lost  or  damaged  by  fire  shall  be  rebuilt,  repair'd,  or 
replac'd,  and  put  into  as  good  a  condition  as  they  were  in  when  the  fire  happcn'd,  at  the  option  of 
the  Corp.,  and  in  case  any  difference  arise  between  this  Corp.  and  any  assured,  about  the  proof  of  a 
loss,  such  difference  shall  be  submitted  and  refer'd  to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  arbitrators 
indifferently  chosen,  whose  award  in  writing  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  to  all  parties. 

Eii:;hthly, — All  ferums  assured  in  the  country  are  to  pay  for  the  carriage  of  their  respective  Pol, 
and  marks,  and  -when  they  pay  their  ann.  prems.  to  the  persons  authorized  to  receive  the  same,  they 
are  to  take  a  receipt  for  the  same  upon  the  back  of  their  pol. 

Ninthly.— YoT  the  timely  assistance  of  such  as  are  assured  by  this  Corp.,  they  have  provided 
several  engines  and  a  sufficient  number  of  firemen  to  work  the  engines,  and  watermen  all  clothed  in 
yellow,  with  proper  instruments  to  extinguish  fires,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  porters  with  bag^,  etc., 
for  removing  goods,  having  ever>-  one  a  badge,  with  the  same  figure  as  on  the  top  of  these  proposals, 
to  distinguish  them  from  servants  belonging  to  other  offices  ;  and  for  the  fidelity  of  the  said  nremcn 
and  porters,  the  Corj).  has  taken  sufficient  securitv,  so  that  the  assured,  in  case  of  danger,  may  safely 
intrust  any  waterman  wearing  such  badges  into  their  houses,  and  the  porters  with  their  goods.  And 
the  s.ame  figure  as  on  the  badges  will  be  affixed  on  buildings,  etc.,  assured  by  this  Corp. 

N.H. — Assurances  are  not  only  made  by  this  Corp.  upon  easier  terms  and  better  security  than  in 
former  offices,  but  the  full  value  of  their  houses  and  giHuis  may  be  assured :  and  all  merchants  and 
others  havinji"  goods  on  commission  may  assure  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietors.  And 
heads  of  colleges,  halls,  companies,  and  all  persons  in  trust,  may  assure  buildings,  goods,  etc.,  which 
could  not  be  done  by  any  of  the  offices  heretofore  subsisting.  And  whereas  persons  assured  by  other 
SOS.  not  incorp.  are  subject  to  calls  in  case  of  a  loss,  or  a  deduction  out  of  the  money  due  to  the 
sufferer,  those  that  are  assured  by  this  Corp.  are  not  liable  to  any  calls  or  deductions  whatsoever. 

m^^  The  firemen  and  porters  badges  are  all  numbered,  which  all  persons  that  intrust  with  them 
goods,  or  have  any  complaint  to  make,  are  desired  to  take  notice  of. 

And  whereas  the  said  Corp.  have  lodged  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds  in  the  Dank  of  England 
for  the  security  of  .ill  persons  who  make  assurance  with  them. 

Attendance  is  given  at  their  office  up  stairs  on  the  West  side  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  London, 
every  day  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  seven  in  the  evening.    IMnted  in  the  year  1722. 

We  have  given  the  proposals  of  these  two  new  offices  thus  in  detail,  in  view  of  showing 
the  progress  which  was  being  made  in  adapting  the  bus.  to  the  wants  of  the  community. 
It  would  seem  that  the  London  Assu.  confined  its  operations  in  regard  to  F.  Tns.  mainly 
to  the  metropolis,  while  the  Royal  Exchange  embraced  in  its  scope  the  whole  of  the 
U.K.  except  Scotland,  which  seems  negatively  but  yet  unmistakably  omitted.  Even  the 
Brit.  Colonies  were  included  in  its  range. 

It  is  certain  that  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  contract  of  Fire  Ins.  was  beginning  to  be 
very  clearly  understood.  And  it  is  also  certain  that  the  estab.  of  these  two  powerful  com-' 
petitors  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  other  Ins,  Asso,  of  this  period^  as  will  be  seen  by 
what  speedily  follows. 

1724. — It  is  stated  (in  the  Historical  Maj>,  1858)  that  there  was  a  Fire  Ins.  Office 
existing  in  Boston,  U.S.,  at  this  date,  but  that  it  was  only  an  **  agency  office " ;  but 
whether  this  means  that  it  was  an  agency  for  a  Brit.  Office  does  not  appear.  (See  1752.) 
[United  States,  Ins.  in.,  sub-heading  Fire.] 

1726. — On  the  Qih  June,  this  year,  a  very  important  change  occurred  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Sun  Fire  Office.  Instead  of  being  a  sort  of  mutual  contribution,  in  which 
every  person  insuring  agreed  to  contribute  a  certain  premium  in  order  to  receive  a  certain 
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repajrment  in  the  event  of  loss  by  fire,  if  the  funds  permitted  the  same  to  be  paid^  a  regular 
joint  stock  was  now  created,  and  the  stock-holders  agreed  to  contribute  the  sum  of 
;f48,ooo  in  form  prescribed  by  the  resolutions  of  the  gen.  meeting  held  on  the  above 
day,  if  and  as  demands  upon  the  Co.  should  require  the  same.  The  cap.  of  the  Co.  was 
in  fact  divided  into  shares.     (Sec  1727.) 

1727. — On  the  8  July,  this  year,  the  Sun  Fire  Office  (for  by  this  time  the  name  was 
adopted  officially)  issued  a  new  set  of  "Proposals,"  which  we  here  give  as  illustrating 
the  important  advances  which  were  now  being  made  towards  placing  the  contract  of  Fire 
Ins.  on  a  sound  and  skilful  basis  : 

Proposals  from  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  for  insuring  Houses 

and  other  Buildings,  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandiu,  Jrom  Loss  and  Damage 

by  Fire, 

Whereas  the  insuring  from  loss  or  dama^  by  fire  tends  to  the  safety  of  property  in  general,  and 
to  the  preservation  of  many  families  in  particular,  who  otherwise  might  bo  exposed  to  poverty  and 
ruin  :  And  whereas  the  extending  so  laudable  an  undertaking  (that  er>ery  pari  ojf  the  nation  might 
have  the  benejit  thereof)  was  in  great  measure  owing  to  this  So.,  they  being  the  first  that  attempted 
the  tns.  0/  goods  and  that  on  houses  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Bills  o/  A  fort.:  And  whereas  the 
security  of  this  office  was  at  first  so  well  concerted,  as  to  enable'^ever  since  the  most  punctual 
discharge  of  all  demands  on  the  same ;  therefore  the  publick  have  continued  a  suitable  encouragement 
thereto :  But  as  the  insurances  are  now  verv  much  increased  and  enlarged,  the  security  luts  also 
received  so  considerable  an  addition  as  to  make  the  same  unquestionable. 

Art.  I. — All  pol.  shall  be  signed  by  three  or  more  trustees  or  actins^  members  and  scal'd  with  the 
seal  of  the  Sun :  By  which  pol.  may  be  insured  houses  and  other  buildings,  household  furniture, 
^oods,  wares,  merchandize,  and  utensils  and  implements  in  trade,  being  the  property  of  the  persons 
insuring,  except  glass  and  china  wares  not  in  trade,  and  all  manner  of  writings,  books  of  accompts, 
bills,  bonds,  tallies,  ready  money,  jewels^  plate,  pictures,  and  gunpowder;  and  also  except  all  wearing 
appArcl,  hay,  straw,  and  all  manner  of  fodder  and  com  unthrash'd,  unless  the  same  be  particularly 
valued  and  expressed  in  the  pol. 

II.— Houses  and  other  buildings,  goods  and  merchandize,  etc.  (except  as  aforesaid),  in  trust  or  on 
commission,  may  be  insured,  though  not  the  property  of  the  person  insuring,  provided  the  same  are 
declared  in  the  pol.  to  be  in  trust  or  on  commission,  but  not  otherwise. 

III. — All  persons  on  bespeaking  pol.  are  to  deposit  -js.  dd.  for  the  stamp  duty  and  mark ;  and  to 
prevent  frauds  and  disputes,  no  ins.  is  to  take  place  till  the  pol.  is  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
insured,  or  his  or  her  agent. 

IV. — The  rates  for  ins.  may  be  seen  in  the  following  table.  Under  the  head  of  Common  Insurances 
are  to  bo  understood  any  buildings  covered  with  slate,  tile,  or  lead,  and  having  the  front,  rear,  and  side 
walls  of  brick  or  stone ;  and  wherein  none  of  the  hazardous  goods  or  trades  hereafter  specify *d  are 
deposited  or  carry'd  on.  Under  that  of  Hazardous  Insurances  are  to  bo  understood  timber  and 
plaistcr  buildings,  and  goods  and  merchandize  therein,  not  hazardous,  or  brick  or  stone  buildings 
wherein  hazardous  goods  or  trades  are  deposited  or  carry'd  on.  Under  that  of  Doubly  Hazardous 
are  to  be  understood  all  thatch'd  buildings,  all  timber  or  plaister  buildings  wherein  hazardous  goods 
or  trades  are  deposited  or  carry'd  on,  and  also  the  following  trades  and  buildings,  as  sugar  bakers 
and  distillers  in  brick  or  stone  buildings,  any  china,  glass,  or  earthen ware4i,  houses  on  London  Bridge, 
and  all  mills.  The  hazardous  trades  and  goods  are  apothecaries,  chymists,  bread  and  bisket -bakers, 
ship  and  tallow-chandlers,  stable-keepers,  inn-holders,  and  malt-houses ;  hemp,  flax,  tallow,  pitch, 
tar,  and  turpentine,  hay,  straw,  and  foader  of  all  kinds,  and  com  unihrashcd. 

The  T.  of  Ann.  Prxms.  to  be  paid  for  Insurances. 


Sums  Insured. 

Common  Ins. 

Hazardous  Ins. 

Doubly  Hazardous  Ins. 

from    /^30o  to  ;^iooo. 
P rom  Aiooo  to  Z2000. 
h  rom  ]t2000  to  ]6300O. 

At  2*.  per  Cent. 
At  2J.  6d.  per  Cent. 
At  3*.  td.  per  Cent. 

At  3*.  per  Cent. 
At  4J.  per  Cent. 
At  5^.  per  Cent. 

At  %s.  per  Cent. 
At  ^s.  fid.  per  Cent. 

If  insurances  are  desired  for  any  larger  sums  than  are  specify  d  in  the  T.,  or  any  other  ins.  more 
than  onlinarily  hazardous^  by  reason  of  the  trade,  nature  of  the  goods,  narrowness  of  the  place^  or 
other  dangerous  circumstances,  a  special  agreement  is  to  be  made  for  the  same. 

V. — Any  number  of  houses  or  out-houses,  or  goods  therein,  may  be  insured  in  one  pol.,  provided 
the  sum  insured  on  each  is  particularly  mentioned,  and  that  the  whole  sum^  does  not  exceed  the 
greatest  sum  specify'd  in  the  T.  under  the  respective  heads  of  ins.,  and  in  all  ins.  the  pncm.  is  to  be 
paid  for  every  hundred  pounds. 

VI. — To  prevent  frauds,  persons  insured  by  this  office  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  their  pol.  if  the 
same  houses  or  goods,  etc.,  are  insured  in  any  other  office,  unless  such  ins.  be  specify'd  and  allow'd 
by  an  indorsement  on  the  back  of  the  pol.,  in  which  case  this  office  will  pay  their  equal  average  on  any 
loss  or  damage. 

yil.— No  loss  or  damage  by  fire  happening  by  any  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  civil  commotion ,  or  any 
military  or  usurped  power  whatsoever,  is  to  be  made  good. 

VIII. — Persons  insured  removing  their  habitations,  or  their  goods  and  merchandize  insur'd,  may 
preserve  the  benefit  of  their  pol.  if  the  nature  and  circumstance  of  such  pol.  is  not  altered ;  but  such 
ms.  will  be  of  no  force  till  such  removal  or  alteration  is  allowed  by  indorsement  on  the  pol. 

IX. — And  for  preventing  frauds  or  any  imposition  upon  the  said  office,  if  any  person  or  persons 
shall  insure  his,  her,  or  their  houses,  goods,  wares  or  merchandizes,  etc.,  under  any  other  rate  or 
circumstance  of  ins.  than  what  is  agreeable  to  the  trae  intent,  and  meaning  of  these  proposals,  such 
ins.  shall  be  of  no  force,  nor  the  person  insuring  receive  any  benefit  by  such  pol.  in  case  of  any  loss  or 
damage. 

X. — All  persons  insuring  shall,  upon  their  taking  out  a  pol.,  pay  the  pncm.  to  the  next  quarter-day, 
and  from  thence  for  one  year  more,  and  so  long  as  the  managers  of  the  said  office  for  the  time  being 
shall  agree  to  accept  the  same,  shall  make  afl  future  payments  ann.  at  the  said  office  within  15  days 
after  the  day  limited  by  their  respective  pol.  for  the  payment  thereof,  upon  forfeiture  of  the  benefit  of 
their  pol. 

XI.— Persons  insured,  sustaining  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  are  forthwith  to  give  notice  thereof  at 
the  office,  and  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards  deliver  as  particular  an  account  of  their  loss  and 
damage  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of,  and  make  proof  of  the  same  hj^  the  oadi  or  affirmation 
of  themselves,  their  domestics  or  servants,  according  to  the  form  practis'd  in  the  said  office,  or  by 
their  book  of  accounts,  or  other  proper  vouchers,  as  shall  be  required,  and  procure  a  certificate 
under  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  together  with  some  other  reputaUile  inhabitants 
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<»f  llir  p.iriah  not  ronrrrn'il  in  nuch  \<mn,  importini;  :  that  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  character 
MMtl  I  ir<  uiii«t.iii(  <'«i  ol  ilir  iiuffcrcr  <ir  suII«tits.  and  do  know  or  verily  bolicve  that  he,  she,  or  they  have 
fi'^lly  aiKl  l»y  iniviortunt*.  without  unv  fraud  or  evil  practict*,  sustained  by  such  tire  the  loss  and 
d.tiu.iK<*  lo  tlu'  valui"  llirrc'in  nwnli«in<"u.  And  in  <"at«!  anv  differoncc  arise  between  the  office  and  the 
inautrd  tout  hinif  any  \nnH  m  d.ima)(r,  nu(  h  difTcrrence  shall  be  submitted  to  the  iudf^cnt  and  dctermin- 
atiun  (»t  arl>itr.itor<i  indiiiiTfutly  <  hoscn,  whose  award  in  writing  shall  be  ronrlusivc  and  binding  to  all 
iiattien.  Ami  when  any  lo.is  or  damage  is  setth'd  and  adjusted,  the  sufferer  or  sufferers  are  to  receive 
imniiMliate  ttatislai  ti«»n  f«»r  the  same,  dediutini;  only  the  usual  allowance  of^3  per  cent.  But  if  there 
apix'at  any  fraud  or  perjury,  such  suMrrers  shall  be  excluded  from  all  beneht  by  their  pol. 

N.li.  In  adjuHiiii);  louses  on  houses,  no  wainscot  nor  any  sculpture  or  carving  work  is  to  bevalaed 
At  more  than  ,p.  p.  v.ird. 

XII.  -  i'or  a  slot  k  and  fund  for  discharging  all  sufferers'  losses  and  damages  by  fire,  one  moiety 
■hall  be  reierveil  out  of  evrry  pr.im.  which  shall  be  received,  and  over  and  above  which  every  pro- 

Iuictor  of  the  i.iid  otlice,  a< corcling  to  his  or  her  respective  share  and  int.  therein,  are  and  shall  be 
iable  to  make  jjood  the  ^4M,ofK>  agreed  to  be  rais'u,  according  to  the  resolutions  of  the  general 
nieelniK  of  the  ijtn  of   liine,  r/^0. 

N.H.  I'or  the  fiirliier  en«  ouragement  of  persons  insuring,  there  are  provided  several  fire  engines, 
and  there  are  aUo  eninloyM  in  the  service  of  the  said  oflict^  (within  the  liills  of  .Mort.)  thirty  able 
l>ody'd  fitemrn  c  loth'd  in  l)Iu<'  liveries,  having  silver  badges  with  the  Sun  mark  upon  their  arms,  and 
twenty  able  potteis  likewise  we.iring  silver  badges  with  the  Sun  mark,  who  are  always  ready  to  assist 
in  quen«  hinn  furs  and  removing  goods,  having  given  bonds  for  their  fidelity.  And  a/so  all  cities  and 
atrtit  ti'wns  mav  rrtt'ir-f  iisiisliitti  r  and  fHiouta^ement  for  jhunhasint^  of  enj^nes  and  prober 
maiMim-i  for  f^uttiufi  ottt  fin's,  »#/.'«  n/^/>h\ation  lo  tlir  said  officr,  agretadle  lo  Ike  number  of  tns. 
m%tdr  h\-  Ihts  i'tfiir  ih  sui  A  rc»/c<7/rr  tilirx  or  i^rrttf  Ikvns. 

j^^"  l'"or  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City  of  Westminster  and  places 
a«li<i(ent,  this  S«».  has  openM  an  olHce  in  C'raigg's  Court,  Charing  Cross. 

The  n.miei  of  the  at  ting  members  are  to  be  seen  at  the  offices  aforesaid,  where  daily  attendance 

is  giV(M). 

It  is  clear  frotn  n  careful  study  of  the  forc^joing  that  the  man.  of  the  Sun  did  not 
intoml  lo  ho  loft  hohiiul  in  the  ci>tnpctition  which  had  now  fairly  set  in. 

1720. --'I'ho  first  roportod  case  on  a  Fire  Ins.  pol.  in  the  Hriiish  Law  Courts  is  that  of 
Ivntfi  V.  I^ihfi  \  Man.  of  Sun  Kite],  determined  in  the  House  of  Lords  this  year,  whereby 
it  was  held  that  tht'  f^rson  insuri'd  must  iKCft  the  property  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  or  the  Co. 
will  not  he  Hahle  to  pay.     [Assu'.nmknt  of  Lns.  Poi..] 

It  is  helieviHl  that  a  Kite  Ins.  Asso.  on  the  municipal  plan  of  Compulsory  Ins.  was 
founiled  in  Siixonv  in  this  year.     [KiRK  Ins.,  Mi'NicirAL  a.nd  State.] 

1731.  In  May  of  this  year  the  AmiiaHe  Copitributors  {I/dfid-in-I/auJ)  issued  a  new 
prospectus  from  their  olhce  \\\  Afij^el  Court  on  SruKo  JItii,  in  which  we  notice  one  or  two 
amendments  worthy  of  hein^  recoiiled. 

The  opetations  oi  the  .\sso.  had  hecn  cxtendcHi  l>eyond  the  Bills  of  Mort.  to  Chelsey, 
Ken^in^ion,  l\\dvlinj;t*Mi,  M.uylu^ne,  l*ancras,  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Stoke-Newington, 
anil  i-'amheiwell,  and  other  places  within  ahmit  lo  miles  of  the  Cities  of  Ix)nd.  and 
\Ve^tmit\sler.  The  pixMU.  was  4.f.  p.c.  im  brick,  and  double  on  timber,  for  any  sum  from 
/'l5vx">  to  ^.2«.xx>  insiutnl  within  those  limits,  which  insurances  miv;ht  be  for  any  term  of 
veais  i\i>t  evceiHlinjj  7,  and  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the 
innKlitij;s  ^o  fat  as  /.*J<.xx\  rut  not  Ati^'ier,  ujxm  any  one  house,  without  the  consent  of  a 
gen.  meeting  of  contiibulors.  All  halls,  hospitals  and  other  large  buildings,  consbting  of 
sexeial  limbs  or  paits  divivKnl  by  sutVicieni  party-walls,  might  Ih:  insured  in  sez-eral  pal.  at 
\\\c  alnue  lates. 

I'he  suiplus  stivk  y>i  the  So.  invested  in  public  securities  amounted  at  this  date  at  their 
/Si'  value  to  ^.51.874    v«\  {.^\J.      Then  there  are  the  following  intimations  : 

At  the  end  of  evojv  \ear.  \>x  ottener,  the  rates  of  contributions  to  fires  and  dividends  of  profits  are 
stattsl  t>\  the  dirtH  t\«rs  ;  whu  h  lates  are  regis,  in  a  T.  atKxed  to  the  o&ce  tor  the  information  of  all  the 
momln^is. 

No  |MM*vm  insuring  is  ob»!»;<sl  to  jv»v  aK»\v  ivv.  t>.c.  contributiv-»n  for  brick,  and  double  for  timber, 
in  case  sn»  susit  a  lois  shou'.vl  hapjH^n  as  to  n^Jui^e  the  same:  which.  accv>rxling  to  the  present  state  of 
the  l*t)ivv.  can  harvltv  l»e  sup|>*^»i>.i  e\er  tv»  hap^vn. 

The  artant  of  the  Contn^e.:^^»:l\h^p  arx»  now  managevl  bv  n  directors  who  gi\-e  their  %rry\c^  gmh's) 
annua'/.\  ch«»se  bv  ballocng  at  the  gen.  nuvting  he!vl  »n  Nv»v..  lo  of  them  out  of  the  directors  of  the 
pus'tsltnj:  \tN*T.  and  5  v»-at  ot  the  meml^ers.  m  the  way  v^t  a  t.x^nstant  ro:a::on. 

Then  there  cvmucs  a  little  jvascuge  v^f  cv>mbincU  self-Iaudation  and  frankness  which  is 
relu'^hti^.g  : 

the  un;\vrtji!  apprx^Kition  and  encv^urjurement  the  OtE\-e  ha:h  n;et  w^th  from  the  public  sufficiently 
evuler^ceth  ;Se  happx  \v»n:r:\an»T*.  ta:h;,il  management,  and  stable  sevuritr  thenevf:  it  bein^  ap- 
|v»ivr.:'\  i»tT^?»*?a>'.e  ^\  the  natuix*  v»t  ::s  v\^r.*:.;utu'n  to  all  others  of  a  ditferfRi  fv>u=<iat:on.  and  to  any 
othei  u'.u:e;taV;v,jj:  \\huh  may  S?  femsevi  atter  th:$  m^nie*  ;  i-:r;«^  m::  .•*i-'t  -irnvwr^  The  kjtzard.'ms 
*^a.^  .'  !.*>  •*;*  ••;?»  >*hea  the  pmns.  and  int,  rev-e:\-f\i  werv  tr.s^tficiert  to  detray  rbe  neoessary 
e\\v"A»e*,  and  «>:.'.»:  tv^i  se\e:a'.  >var$  v^ne  vT  twv^  cv^nsiderab'.e  tnw  ir.:j;ht  ha\e  '.itteriy  destroyed  it  ; 
b«t  ha>;i',g  K»..^:\x»\er  adxar.v  in:  .t'*  >:»xk  :»^  Sv^  jcrea:  a  be:ch:  as  :*  abow  rsertZv^neo.  Tia:  tke  r*Tni  imi. 
..'w.iy;  *  .»  «r  •••.*«a*  -:".  ».•".-  :  K-  .  t.f-j*.-  «.•■.:'■.•.  ^xy^-x^rs:  an  i  which  b^ir.ji:  crier  the  T=v*st  tntgal 
ard  *l-.*  .'t.nx^st.N:  rf.ara^er*. .•■•:,  ~.a\  rea*v'ri^;%  bo  est^sest'd  a  oertJUB  sec-ntr  tc  all  its  aesberVi  aad 
Iv^vnd  ^vR»,jvA:-.*v*a  sa|H*:*.»:  :e  uba:  ar.>  other  er^ce  car.  pretend  tvV 

K'.aaV.N.  :he  surwwrs  ar..:  corks  are  tv^  v:isi>a:ch  all  pol.  tha:  are  t*-*  be  nKiewed  for 
HnHIncs  %»;:h:n  ;he  C:t*.e>  ot  l.v^.d.  anvi  \\\*s:r:v.r.>:er  in  7  viays  :  and  all  new  ones  within 
lo  vU>^  ;  a'.\d  aV,  Nryonvi  tb.Nxs?  c::".i*>  u::h-.r.  14  ^:ay>  at'ter  o:rxvt:.'»r>  g:\"en.  The  saarks  are 
lx>  So  vu:  u.^  b\  :ho  tr,cv><.v;^r  >».;>.:::  ~  .-jinn.  a:;er  :he  pol.  are  laken  oat,  or  deliver 'd  miib 

r;*o  v\*:V^  c^ -  vvr.<:A  ^:  a::c::  ijir.vv  a:  :he  v^!r.ci?  la  Ano^H  C.^^ur:  oa  Snow  Hill  TOm 

17^4.    -  Vhv-  J. •'5-:",  .^.v,*.  Cv>r*,\  issuevi  new  j>rv^jvtsal>  iaie'i  is:  Jsne;  this  year,  in 
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which  was  embodied  a  somewhat  enlarged  classification  of  risks ;  and  in  which  for  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  we  have  observed — although  we  suspect  some  of  the  Mut.  Contribution 
Sos.  had  previously  adopted  it  in  settlement  of  losses — the  average  clause  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  goods  and  merchandizes  **nol  totally  consumed."  These  proposak  will  be 
given  in  detail  in  our  hist,  of  the  Corp. 

1736. — The  Union  Fire  Office,  *'kept  in  Gutter  Lane,  by  Cheapside,  for  insuring 
goods  and  merchandizes  by  mutual  contribution,  on  the  same  easy  terms  with  the  Hand- 
in-Hand  Office  for  houses,"  issued  a  revised  scheme,  dated  April,  this  year,  **  the  terms 
and  methods  "  whereof :  **  To  insure,  for  all  merchants,  traders,  house-keepers  and  others 
in  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  Bills  of  Mort.;  and  in  all  pUues  within 
ten  miles  round  London^^  were  as  follows  : 

To  ins.  merchandizes,  goods,  wares,  utensils  in  trade,  household  furniture,  and  such -like  things  ; 
except  plate  and  pictures,  as  also  glass  and  china-ware,  all  not  in  trade ;  except  also  ready  money, 
jewels,  books  of  account,  tallies,  writings,  barns,  ricks  and  stacks  of  com,  hay,  and  straw. 

To  insure  for  7  years  or  less,  as  desir'd.  To  insure  answerable  to  the  value  of  goods,  etc.,  for  any 
sum  not  exceeding  i^jooo  in  any  one  house,  warehouse,  yard,  etc. 

The  charges  of  ins.  (besides  pol.  and  mark)  are — 

1.  For  every  ;^zoo  insur'd  on  goods  inclos'd  within  brick  or  stone,  2s,  prem.  and  xos.  deposit ;  and 
on  goods  not  so  mcloscd,  3^.  prem.  and  15^.  deposit. 

2.  For  ins.  dcem'd  hazardous  as  to  situation,  or  kind  of  goods;  each  ;^zoo  inclos'd  in  brick  or  stone 

is.  prem.  and  201.  deposit ;  in  timber,  dr.  prem.  and  ya.  deposit.    Hazardous  Ins.  both  by  situation  and 
:ind  of  goods,  if  inclos'd  in  brick  or  stone,  dr.  prem.  and  30;.  deposit ;  in  timber,  9* .  prem.  and  451. 
deposit. 

3.  Those  who  insure  above  ;^iooo,  not  exceeding  ;^200o  in  one  pol..  to  fay  double  the  prem.  that 
others  do,  but  the  same  deposit,  and  from  ;^20oo  to  £3000  on  the  following  terms,  viz. :  For  every 
f,\<M  insur'd  on  goods  inclos'd  in  brick  or  stone,  dr.  prem.  and  xos.  deposit ;  and  on  goods  not  so 
inclos'd,  9J.  prem.  and  x^r.  deposit.  Ins.  dcem'd  hazardous  as  to  situation  or  kind  of  goods,  each 
j^ioo  inclos'd  in  brick  or  stone,  \zs.  prem.  and  2or.  deposit ;  in  timber,  i&r.  prem.  and  30;.  deposit. 
Hazardous  Ins.  both  by  situation  and  kind  of  goods,  if  inclos'd  in  brick  or  stone,  z8j.  prem.  and  30;. 
deposit ;  in  timber,  27s.  prom,  and  ^5;.  deposit. 

All  ins.  beyond  the  Bills  of  Mori,  fay  \s.  to  the  surveyor  for  his  charges^  etc. 

So  much  of  the  deposit-money  is  to  be  returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  pol.  as  has  not  been 
apply'd  to  the  making  good  of  losses,  and  the  payment  of  necessary  charees,  together  with  a  pro- 
portionable div.  of  profits.  And  beyond  the  deposit  no  one  to  be  answerable  for  above  zor.  p.c.  on 
brick  and  proportionably  for  timber,  to  any  one  loss. 

To  pay  down  zor.  earnest  before  surveying  as  part  of  the  ins.  money.  There  are  porters  and 
watermen,  etc.,  provided  by  the  office,  who  are  furnished  with  bags  to  assist  in  removing  of  goods  : 
who,  wearing  the  So.'s  livery  and  badge,  and  having  given  security  for  their  fidelity,  may  be  trusted 
in  case  of  danger. 

Ins.  at  the  time  of  any  loss  in  any  other  office  makes  the  pol.  in  this  office  void,  unless  such  ins. 
be  allowed  by  the  directors,  and  endorsed  by  them  on  the  back  of  the  pol.,  for  which  td.  p.c.  is  to  be 
paid,  and  in  which  case  an  equal  average,  or  proportionable  part  only  of  any  such  loss  is  to  be  paid 
oy  this  So. 

Constant  attendance  is  given  at  the  office  in  Gutter  Lane ;  also  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  in  the 
afternoon  at  the  Amsterdam  Coffee  House  behind  the  Royal  Exchange;  at  both  which  places 
proposals  and  an  abstract  of  the  D.  of  Sett,  may  be  had  gratis. 

N.R. — This  office  hath  paid  more  losses  than  any  other  of  this  nature,  in  proportion  to  the  time  it 
hath  continued,  and  the  numbers  insur'd  by  it,  by  which  a  great  many  families  have  been  preserved 
from  ruin.  'Tis  therefore  not  doubted  but  all  who  consult  their  own  interest  will  continue  to  en- 
courage this  office  by  insuring  in  it,  as  it  is  calculated  only  for  a  publick  good,  and  that  upon  as  sure 
a  foundation  as  worldlv  affairs  will  admit.  And  as  the  directors  (who  are  chosen  by  the  members 
themselves)  have  no  aavantage  above  any  others,  so  those  who  insure  with  them  mav  have  all  the 
moral  assurance  imaginable  that  the  whole  of  their  money  will  be  faithfully  applied  to  th(*ir  sole 
beneSt :  whereas  in  all  other  offices  which  insure  goods  a  part  only  is  so  applied ;  the  manifest  design 
of  such  offices  being  to  promote  the  private  interest  of  a  few. 

Then  the  following : 

And  whereas  'tis  objected  against  this  office,  that  the  members  are  liable  to  further  contributions 
upon  extraordinary  losses,  which  thev  are  not  in  any  other  office  that  insures  goods ;  this  is  so  far 
from  being  an  objection  against  the  Onion  Office,  and  a  recommendation  of  those  other  offices,  with 
such  as  will  reason  justly,  and  not  impose  upon  their  own  understandings,  that  this  single  considera- 
tion proves  the  excellency  of  the  Union  estab.,  in  making  such  provision  for  answering  losses,  as  'tis 
presumed  cannot  be  exceeded  by  any  human  contrivance. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  the  present  directors,  24  in  number,  are  given  in  full. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  total  claims  paid  by  the  Asso.  from  its  commencement ;  which 
we  give  in  our  hist,  of  the  office,  with  an  "N.B. — Whereas  other  offices  of  assu.  on 
goods  do  either  deduct  at  least  3  p.c.  out  of  each  claim  for  defraying  charges,  etc.,  or  do 
oblige  the  sufferers  to  average :  it  is  to  be  noted  this  office  is  so  far  from  doing  as  above, 
that  no  person  insuring  in  this  only,  is  put  to  any  charge  except  that  of  an  affidavit 
proving  his  loss." 

A  fire  occurred  at  Blandford^  in  Dorset,  this  year,  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
town  was  destroyed.  There  were  very  few  insurances ;  and  King's  Briefs  were  issued. 
[Fires,  Great.]  It  is  supposed  that  this  event  gave  a  great  stimulus  to  the  extension 
of  Fire  Ins  in  the  provincial  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

1739. — Maitland,  in  his  History  of  J xmdon,  pub.  this  year,  endeavoured  to  form  an 
estimate  of  the  value  of  house  property  within  the  Bills  of  Mort.;  and  in  doing  so 
obtained  some  interesting  statistics  of  the  amounts  insured  on  Lond.  property  in  several 
of  the  Lond.  fire  offices.    These  we  shall  give  under  Fires  and  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics 

OF. 

1743. — This  year  the  important  case  of  Sadler s  Co.  v.  Badcock  [Hand-in- Hand  Fire] 
was  before  the  British  Courts.     Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  said  during  the  hearing  that 
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he  was  of  opinion,  from  the  nature  of  all  insurances,  that  the  ins,  must  cease  with  th^ 
interest  of  the  insured.  An  ins.  implies  an  interest  in  the  thing  insured.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  many  ill  consequences  might  follow  ;  men  might  insure  houses  of  strangers, 
and  in  hopes  of  getting  the  money  insured,  set  their  houses  on  fire.  These  pol.  (he 
continued)  are  not  ins.  of  the  things  themselves  mentioned  to  be  insured,  for  nobody 
can  warrant  against  accidents  ;  nor  do  such  ins.  attach  on  the  thing  or  in  any  manner 
CO  with  it,  as  incident  thereto,  by  any  conveyance  or  assignment  of  the  thing  insured  ; 
but  the  ins.  are  only  special  agreements  with  the  persons  insuring  against  such  loss 
and  damage  as  they  shall  sustain  ;  and  the  party  insuring  must  have  a  property  at  the 
time  of  the  loss,  or  he  can  sustain  no  loss,  and  consequently  be  entitled  to  no  satisfaction. 
[Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.]    [Insurable  Interest,  Fire.\ 

1744. — In  our  account  of  the  Amsterdam  Ins.  Ordin. — that  of  this  year — we  have 
given  a  form  of  F.  pol.  as  then  issued  in  that  city,  and  expressed  our  opinion  of  its 
inapplicability  to  the  purposes  of  F.  Ins.  We  observe  that  Magens,  in  his  famous  Essay^ 
1755,  says  : — *'The  custom  at  Amsterdam^  of  admitting  in  the  pol.  a  fixed  valuation  for 
what  they  ins.  against  fire  may  be  of  very  bad  consequence ;  and  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  by  law.     Our  Lond,  pol.  are  better."    [Valued  Pou,  Fire.] 

1750. — The  first  F.  Ins,  Co.  in  Germany^  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  was 
founded  at  Hanover  this  year.     [Germany,  sub-heading  Fire.l    (Sec  1779.) 

1762. — The  first  Ins.  Co.  in  the  U.S.  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  records 
[see  1724]  was  founded  this  year  under  the  designation  of  The  Philadelphia  Contribution- 
ship  for  the  Ins.  of  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire.  It  was  organized  under  a  D.  of  Sett,  bearing 
date  13  April,  1752,  and  was  modelled  upon  the  plan  of  the  Amicable  Contributionship 
[Hand-in-Hand]  of  Lond ,  even  (says  Mr.  Griswold)  to  its  name,  D.  of  Sett.,  and  seal 
or  badge — four  hands  united — from  which,  like  its  prototype,  it  is  frequently  called  the 
Hand-in- 1  land.  It  is  still  in  prosperous  existence,  **  devoting  its  attention  entirely  to 
perpetual  ins.  of  brick  or  stone  houses,  ground  rents,  etc." 

One  of  the  early  directors  of  this  Co.  was  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  it  would  seem  not 

unlikely  that  he  may  have  been  the  medium  of  conveying  the  necessary  details  for  the 

formation  of  the  Asso.     At  the  centennial  meeting  of  the  Asso.,  held  12th  April,  1852, 

Mr.  Horace  Binney,  the  President  of  the  Asso.,  spoke  in  terms  of  eulogy  of  the  founders : 

**  If  they  were  not  the  first  to  introduce  ins.  against  loss  by  fire  to  houses  and  buildings 

anywhere,  they  were  the  first  to  introduce  them  into  this  country.     After  sonu  inquiry^  I 

am  satisfied  that  Fire  Ins.  was  not  known  among  us  before  that  year.^^ — He  added  : 

We  be^an  a  hundred  years  ago,  with  nothing  but  a  good  thought— a  seed  which,  when  it  was  sown, 
was  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  "  less  than  all  the  seeds  that  be  of  the  earth  "  ;  and  at 
this  day  how  many  lodge  in  security  under  the  shadow  of  the  tree  that  has  sprung  up  from  it  i 
A  century  ago  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  City  possessed  a  dollar  of  indemnity  against  loss  of  his 
dwelling  by  nre.  To-day  this  Co.  insures  8  millions  of  property  in  brick  and  stone  buildings,  and 
holds  700,000  dol.  of  effective  well-secured  funds  to  indemnify  the  loss  that  may  happen  to  them  by 
fire.    (Sec  1784.) 

1754. — One  of  the  Marine  Ins.  Cos.  of  Paris  obtained  permission  this  year  to  make 
ins.  against  fire  ;  but  the  project  met  with  very  little  encouragement.     (See  1816.) 

1765. — Nicholas  Magens,  in  his  famous  Essay  on  Insuratice^  pub.  in  Hamburg  this 

year,  says  : 

In  London^  ins.  from  fire  are  obtainable  at  such  easy  rates,  that  there  are  few  merchants  but  chase 
to  be  insured  for  their  own  quiet.  Besides,  the  precaution  adds  to  their  credit,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  when  it  is  know^n  that  the  groat  capitals  lying  in  their  houses  and  warehouses  are  thus  secured 
from  the  flames.  Here  \Hamburjih\  the  prem.  on  brick  houses,  or  on  goods  lodged  in  brick  houses, 
is  but  2s.  on  each  /^loo  to  the  value  of  ;^iooo,  and  2J.  6</.  on  each  /^loo  to  the  value  of  £%ooq,  and  so 
on,  except  where  hazardous  trades  are  carried  on— such  as  sugar-refiners,  distillers,  and  chandlers ; 
or  on  dangerous  commodities,  as  hemp,  flax,  etc.,  as  will  appear  by  the  proposals  of  the  London  Ins. 
Co.,  which  has  taken  a  very  good  and  necessary  precaution,  by  inserting  the  condition  that  whenever 
any  houses  are  burnt,  it  shall  be  at  the  Co.'s  option  either  to  pay  the  loss  or  re-build  them  ;  for  this 
tases  away  the  temptation  from  all  insured  leaseholders  of  destroying  their  houses,  as  the  landlords, 
and  not  they,  would  in  such  case  be  benefitted  by  it.  And  it  is  a  similar  p^ood  disposition,  that  when 
eoods  are  burnt,  the  insurers  have  it  in  their  choice  either  to  make  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  or  to  repair 
uie  damage  by  a  quantity  of  merchandize,  equal  in  kind,  value,  and  goodness  to  those  damnifiea  or 
lost ;  which  effectually  prevents  any  iniquitous  people  (who  may  have  a  parcel  of  goods  on  hand 
greatly  fallen  in  price)  fi-om  setting  them  on  fire,  in  expectation  of  recovering  from  the  insurers  what 
they  cost.  However,  as  in  Lond.,  some  have  maliciously  set  fire  both  to  houses  and  merchandize,  no 
person  should  ever  resent  the  strictest  enquiry  being  made  into  the  calamity  ;  but  a  general  ntistrust 
t'n  this  particular  ought  to  be  esteemed  need/ul,  since  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  delinouents  be 
discovered  and  brought  to  justice.  [Firk  Inquksts.]  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  to  us 
that  the  Corp.  of  Ins.  may  often  blame  themselves  for  too  easily  admitting  and  underwriting  of  pol. 
on  housoholu  goods  and  wearing  apparel  from  persons  quite  unknown. 

1757. — By  the  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19 — An  Act  for  granting  to  H.M.  several  rates  and 
duties  upon  indentures^  leases^  bottds^  and  other  deeds ;  and  upoft  neivspapers^  advertise' 
ments,  and  almaftacks  ;  and  upon  licettses  for  retailing  wine ;  and  upon  coals  exported  to 
foreign  parts  ;  and  for  applying  for  a  certain  time  the  sums  of  money  arising  from  the 
surplus  of  the  duties  on  licenses  for  retailing  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  for  raising  the  sum  of 
>f3,ooo,ooo  by  annu.  to  be  charged  on  the  said  rates,  duties,  and  sums  of  money ;  and  for 
making  perpetual  an  Act  made  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  entituled, 
*  An  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  attorneys  and  solicitors;^  and  for  enlarging  the 
time  for  fling  affidavits  of  the  execution  of  contracts  of  clerks  to  attorneys  and  solicitors  ;  and 
also  the  time  for  paymeftt  of  the  duties  omitted  to  be  paid  for  the  indentures  and  contracts 
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of  clerks  and  apprentices ^ — under  the  1st  section,  it  was  enacted  that  "  for  every  skin 
or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  shall  be 
engrossed,  written  or  printed  in  Gt.  Brit ,  any  indenture,  lease,  bond  or  other  deed,  for 
which  a  stamp  duty  of  6</.  is  payable,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  made  in  the  12th  year  of  her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Anne,  over  and  above  all  other  rates  and  duties  by  the  said  Act, 
or  by  any  other  Act  of  Pari,  imposed,  an  add,  duty  of  u." 

It  must  be  remembered  here  that  the  duty  of  2j.  4^  p.  pol.  granted  in  1 71 1  for  32  years 
had  now  expired  ;  and  therefore  the  dd.  of  1694,  of  1698,  and  of  1713,  constituted  the 
stamp  duty  on  ins.  pol.,  until  the  vague  words  we  have  just  quoted  placed  another  u. 
upon  them,  making  the  stamp  duty  now  2J.  6</.  [The  Act  5  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  declared 
pol.  of  ins.  to  be  included  under  the  above  wording.]    (See  1 7 13  and  1765.) 

1763. — By  4  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  there  was  enacted  the  following  important  provision  : 

X. — And  for  the  better  preventing  mischiefs  that  may  happen  by  fire,  and  to  deter  and 
hinder  ill-minded  persons  from  wilfully  setting  their  house  or  houses,  or  other  buildings, 
on  fire,  with  a  view  of  gaining  to  themselves  the  ins.  money,  whereby  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  many  families  are  lost ;  Be  it  further  enacted,  .  .  .  That  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  the  respective  governors  or  directors  of  the  several  ins.  offices  within 
the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster  for  insuring  houses  and  other  buildings  against 
loss  by  fire,  atid  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  required^  upon  the  application  and  request 
of  any  person  or  persons  interested  in  or  entitled  unto  any  house  or  houses  or  other  buildings, 
within  the  limits  by  this  Act  prescribed,  which  hereafter  shall  or  may  be  burned  down, 
demolished,  or  damnified  by  fire  ;  or  upon  any  grounds  of  suspicion  that  the  owner  or 
owners,  occupier  or  occupiers,  or  other  person  or  persons  who  shall  have  insured  such 
house  or  houses  or  other  buildings,  have  been  guilty  of  frauds  or  of  wilfully  setting  their 
house  or  houses  or  other  buildings  on  fire;  to  cause  the  ins.  money  to  be  laid  out  and 
expended,  as  far  as  the  same  will  go,  towards  rebuilding,  reinstating,  or  repairing  such 
house  or  houses,  or  other  buildings,  so  burnt  down,  demolished,  or  damnified  by  fire ; 
unless  the  party  or  parties  claiming  such  ins.  money  shall,  within  60  days  next  after  such 
claim  shall  be  adjusted,  give  a  sufficient  security  to  the  governors  or  directors  where  such 
house  or  houses  or  other  buildings  are  insured,  that  the  same  ins.  money  shall  be  so  laid 
out  and  expended  as  aforesaid  :  or  unless  the  said  ins.  money  shall  be  in  that  time  settled 
and  disposed  of  to  and  amongst  all  the  contending  parties,  to  the  satisfaction  and  appro- 
bation of  such  governors  or  directors  of  such  ins.  offices  respectively. 

We  have  seen  that  as  early  as  1722  the  Royal  Exchange  Corp.  had  incorp.  into  its 
regulations  a  similar  provision.  The  having  the  power  made  part  of  the  gen.  statute 
law  of  the  land  was,  however,  a  decided  advantage  to  non-incorp.  asso. 

1765. — The  5  Gea  III.  c.  35 — An  Act  for  granting  to  H.M,  certain  duties  on  the 
exportation  of  coals ;  and  of  several  East  India  goods  ;  and  upon  poL  of  ctssu.;  for 
retaining  upon  the  exportations  of  7uhite  callicoes  and  muslins  a  further  part  of  the  duties 
paid  on  importation  ;  and  for  obviating  a  doubt  with  respect  to  stamp  duties  imposed  upon 
deeds  by  two  former  ^f/j— enacts  {inter  alia)  : 

rV. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the  said  ist  day  of 
June  [1765]  there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  unto  U.M.,  his  heirs  and  successors,  for 
every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  shall  be  engrossed, 
written,  or  printed  any  pol,  of  assu.  to  be  made  or  entered  into  within  the  Cities  of  Lond.  or  West- 
minster, or  elsewhere  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mort.,  over  and  above  all  other  duties,  an  add. 
stamp  duty  of  2</. ;  and  for  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper, 
upon  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  any  pol.  of  assu.  to  be  made  or  entered  into  within 
alt  other  parts  of  Gt.  Brit,^  over  and  above  all  other  duties,  an  add.  duty  of  %s.  6d. 

By  this  Act  pol.  issued  in  Lond.  became  chargeable  with  a  stamp  duty  of  2s.  &/.,  and 
those  issued  in  other  parts  of  Gt.  Brit,  to  $s,     {See  1757  and  1776.) 

1766.— The  first  Eire  Escape  of  which  we  have  any  record  was  made  this  year.  For 
an  account  of  their  later  development,  see  Fire  Escapes. 

1759. — Cunningham,  in  his  Law  of  Bills  of  Exchange^  Promissory  Notes ^  Bank  Notes, 
and  Ittsurances,  etc.,  first  pub.  this  year,  purports  to  treat  in  sec.  xiv.  **Of  Ins.  from  Fire." 
All  he  does,  however,  is  to  take  bodilv  an  extract  from  Magens  (already  noticed  under 
date  1755),  ^J^d  give  the  "proposals"  of  the  London  Assu.  Corp.  and  Royal  Exchange  in 
extenso.     Not  one  word  on  the  subject  of  F.  Ins.  beyond. 

1770. — The  first  trace  of  F.  Ins.  which  we  find  in  the  State  of  New  York  occurs 
under  this  date.  At  a  sitting  of  the  N.Y.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  3  April,  this  year, 
Mr.  John  Thurman  moved  that : 

As  it  is  the  desire  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  City  to  have  their  estates  Ins. 
from  Loss  by  Eire,  and  that  losses  of  this  sort  may  not  fall  upon  individuals,  proposed  thai 
the  Chamber  take  into  consideration  some  plan  that  may  terve  so  good  a  purpose  under  the 
direction  of  this  Corp. 

We  quote  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Chamber,  which  prob.  gives  the  proposal  in  a 
condensed  form.     At  the  sitting  2nd  May  following  it  is  recorded  : 

7^ he  proposal  of  Mr.  Thurman  to  take  into  consideration  some  plan  to  be  pursued  in  Ins. 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire  is  referred  to  a  future  meeting. 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Chamber  5  June,  the  consideration  was  a^in  further  postponed, 
and  the  subject  was  never  again  taken  up  during  the  Colonial  penod.    (See  1787.) 
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1774. — There  was  enacted  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78 — a  Building  Act— the  provisions  of 
which  were  most  important  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  Fire  Ins.,  not  simply  with  regard 
to  precautions  of  safety  in  building  and  fire  prevention  in  general ;  but  also  in  regard  lo 
F.  Extinguishment,  under  which  head  we  have  already  noticed  these  in  some  detail. 
We  review  its  provisions  again  under  Fire  Protection. 

1776. — There  was  passed  the  16  Geo.  III.  c.  34 — /fn  Act  for  granting  to  H.M.  several 

duties  on  coaches  and  other  carriages  therein  mentioned ;  and  several  rates  and  duties  upon 

indentures^  leases^  bonds,  and  oth^r  deeds  ;  and  upon  cardSy  dice^  and  newspapers  ;  and  for 

raising  the  sum  of  £2^000^000  by  annu.y  and  a  lottery  to  be  attended  with  annuities— hy 

which  it  is  enacted  : 

5.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the  5th  day  of  July,  1776, 
there  shall  be  raised,  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Gt.  Brit.,  unto  and  for 
the  use  of  H.M.,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  rate  and  duty  following:  (that  is  to  say)  for  ever^r  skin 
or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  shall  be  engrossed,  written, 
or  printed  in  Gt.  Hrit.  any  indenture,  lease,  bond,  or  other  deed,  for  which  a  stamp  duty  of  is.  is 
payable,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  made  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  Kmg  George  II., 
over  and  above  all  other  rates  and  duties  by  said  Act,  or  by  any  other  Act  of  Fan.  imposed,  an  add. 
stamp  duty  of  is. 

This  would  have  raised  the  duty  on  Lond.  pol.  to  £y.  Sd.  and  on  country  pol.  to  dr. ; 
but  the  6d.  under  the  Act  of  171 3  had  expired  :  the  stamp  duties  were  therefore  y.  2d. 
and  5^.  (kf.  respectively.     (See  1765  and  1777.) 

Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  IP^ealth  of  Nations^  pub.  this  year,  supposed  that  taking  the 
kingdom  at  an  average,  19  houses  in  20,  or  rather  perhaps  99  in  100,  were  not  insured 
against  fire.  When  we  see  the  proceedings  of  Gov,  towards  fettering  and  destroying  the 
business  by  inordinate  taxation,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  this  supposition  were  true. 
[Fires  and  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of.] 

1777. — By  17  Geo.  III.  c.  50 — An  Act  for  granting  to  His  Majesty  certain  duties  on 

licefiseSf  to  be  taken  out  by  all  persons  acting  as  auction eers^  and  certain  rates  and  duties  on 

all  lands^  houses^  goods^  and  other  things^  sold  by  auction  ;  and  upon  indentures,  leases, 

bonds,  deeds^  and  other  instruments — it  is  enacted,  by  sec.  17,  that  from  5th  July,  1777, 

there  should  be  paid  : 

For  every  skin  or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be 
engrossed,  written,  or  printed  in  Gt.  Brit,  unypo/.  of  ins. ^  whereby  the  property  of  ono  or  more  persons 
in  nouses  or  ^oods,  or  both,  shall  be  insured  to  a  greater  amount  in  the  whole  than  ;^iooo,  over  and 
above  the  duties  by  any  Act  of  Pari,  already  imposed,  an  add.  stamp  duty  of  5^. 

This  raised  the  stamp  duty  on  town  fire  pol.,  if  over  £1000,  to  8j.  id.  ;  and  on 
country  pol.,  if  over  the  like  amount,  to  loj.  6d.  This  should  have  led  to  spreading  the 
risks  among  the  different  offices,  and  probably  did. 

By  sec.  24  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any  person  or  persons  should  from  and  after  the  date 
named  **sign,  seal,  execute,  or  subscribe  any  pol.  of  ins.  or  other  deed,  instrument,  or 
writing,  whereby  houses  and  goo<ls  shall  be  anyioays  insured  from  loss  by  fire,  to  the 
amount  or  value  as  aforesaid,  before  the  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  whereupon  the 
same  shall  be  engrossed,  written,  or  printed,  shall  appear  to  have  been  stamped  and 
marked,  as  by  this  and  the  other  Acts  of  Pari,  in  that  l)ehalf  is  directed,"  shall  pay  for 
every  such  offence  the  sum  of  £^  ;  and  no  pol.  should  be  available  in  law  or  equity 
until  penalty  and  stamp  duty  were  paid. 

[Mr.  George  Coode,  in  his  Revised  Rep.  on  F.  Ins.  Duties,  1863,  says  this  last- 
named  Act  imposed  a  duty  of  \s.  on  pol.  not  exceeding  £\qoo,  in  add.  to  the  5^.  already 
named.  We  can  find  no  authority  for  the  statement  in  the  Act,  and  regard  it  simply  as 
a  mistake  on  his  part.]    (See  1776  and  1782.) 

1770. — The  first  proprietary  Fire  Ins.  Co.  in  Germany  was  founded  this  year  in 
Hamburg — the  Funfte  Assecuranz  Compagnie.  It  existed  down  to  1842,  when  it  was 
ruined  by  the  great  fire  in  Hamburg. 

1780. — Of  the  early  Fire  Ins.  Asso.  whose  orig.  we  have  already  noted,  viz. 


1667  Dr.  Barbone's  Office 
1681  The  Fire  Office 
, ,     The  Corp .  or  Chamber 
of  London 
1686  The  Friendly  Fire 
1696  Hand-in- Hand 
1704  Lombard  House  Fire 
1706  Exchange  House  Fire 


1 7 10  Sun 

1 7 14  Union 

171 7  Westminster 

1720  British 

,,  British  and  Irish 

,,  Friendly  Fire,  Edin. 

„  General 

,,  Globe,  No.  I 


— in  all  21,  there  only  existed  at  this  date  9 — viz. : 


(i)  Hand-in- Hand 


(2)  Sun  (5)  British  and  Irish 

(3)  Union  (6)  Friendly  of  Edin. 


(4)  Westminster 


1720  Overall's  Fire 
,,      Rose  Office 

,,     Saddler's  Hall  Ins. 
,,      Sword-blade  Fire 

1 72 1  London  Assu. 

„      Royal  Exchange 
1777  Liverpool 


(7j  I^ndon  Assu.  Corp. 

(8)  Royal  Exchange 

(9)  Liverpool 


We  are  now  entering,  as  it  were,  upon  the  estab.  of  a  second  series  of  Fire  Ins.  Asso. 

A  movement  was  set  on  foot  this  year,  we  believe  at  the  instance  of  the  Lond.  sugar- 
bakers  or  refiners,  for  founding  an  ins.  office  which  should  meet  the  requirements  of  their 
trade.  An  application  was  made  to  Pari,  for  a  charter  of  incorp. ;  but  the  then  Attorney- 
General  (afterwards  Lord  Kenyon)  declined  to  recommend  H.  M.  to  grant  a  charter ;  and 
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the  ground  of  his  so  declining  was  understood  to  be,  that  he  considered  the  public  as  likely 
to  be  better  setved  by  voluntary  associations  of  respectable  indrviducUs  than  by  incotp,  sos, — 
Sir  F.  M.  Eden  on  Ins.  Charters  (p.  15,  part  2). 

This  movement  culminated  in  the  estab.  of  the  Photnix  Fire  (No.  2)  in  1782. 

In  this  year  was  founded  the  first  provincial  fire  ins.  office  of  which  we  have  any 
record  in  Gt.  Brit. — the  Salop  Fire,  which  still  flourishes. 

1782. — This  year  constitutes  a  very  important  landmark  in  the  hist,  of  F.  Ins.     It  is 

the  vear  in  which  the  per-centage  duty  on  the  sums  insured  was  first  imposed.     [Then 

ij.  dd.  p.  £,\OQ  insured.]    This  was  done  under  the  authority  of  22  Geo.  III.  c  48 — An 

Act  for  charging  a  duty  on  persons  whose  property  shall  be  insured  against  loss  by  fire. 

The  preamble  sets  forth  : 

'Most  Gracious  Sovereign, — We  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Gt. 
Brit,  in  Pari,  assembled,  being  dcsiroua  to  raise  the  supply  panted  to  your  Majesty  in  this  Session  of 
Pari,  by  ways  the  least  burthensome  to  your  Majesty's  subjects,  have  freely  and  voluntarily  resolved 
to  giveand  grant  unto  your  Majesty  the  duty  neremafter  mentioned,'  and  do  most  humbly  beseach 

and  ...  .  .  ^       . 

and  so  in  proportion  for  an^  greater  or  less  sum,  that  is  or  shall  be  insured  by  any  person  or 
persons,  in  or  by  any  pol.  of  ms.  for  insuring  houses,  furniture,  goods,  wares,  merchandizes,  or  other 
property  from  loss  by  fire. 

Under  sec.  2,  ins.  on  public  hospitals  were  exempted  from  the  duty.  Sec.  3  recited 
that  **  for  the  belter  and  more  effectually  raising,  levying,  collecting,  and  paying  the  said 
duty  hereinbefore  granted,"  the  same  was  to  be  placed  under  the  government,  care,  and 
management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.    Then  the  following  : 

IV. — And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  from  and  after  the  said  24th  June, 

1782,  no  person  or  persons  shall  publicly  or  privately  insure^  or  open  or  keep  any  office  for  insuring 

houses  tfumiiurt^goods^  wares^  merchandizes^  or  other  property  ^frorn  loss  by  fire  in  Gt.  arit.,  without 

first  taking  out  a  license  for  that  purpose  from  the  Commissioners  for  managing  the  stamp  duties^ 

in  manner  hereinajier  mentioned. 

V. — Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend,  or  be  construed 
to  extend,  to  exclude  the  Corp.  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assu.  (beinj^  chartered  cos.)  from 
assuring  houses,  furniture,  etc.,  from  fire  in  like  manner  as  they  now  do,  without  taking  out  any 
license  Tor  the  same. 

VI. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  immediately  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  Com- 
missioners for  mana^ng  the  stamp  duties  for  the  time  being,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  are  hereby 
authorized  and  required,  under  their  hands  and  seals,  to  gr^Q^  ^  license  for  insuring  houses,  furniture, 
etc.,  from  loss  by  fire,  to  all  and  every  body  or  bodies  politick  or  corporate,  and  person  or  persons 
applying  for  the  same ;  which  said  license  shall  set  forth  the  name  or  names  or  other  description  of  the 
body  or  bodies  politick  or  corporate,  or  person  or  persons  taking  out  the  same,  and  also  the  principal 
house  or  other  place  where  such  bus.  01  insuring  nouses,  etc.,  from  loss  by  fire,  shall  at  the  time  of 
taking  out  such  license  be  principally,  etc.,  carried  on. 

By  sec.  7  there  was  enacted  a  penalty  of  £%o  per  day,  and  twice  the  amount  of  the 
prems.  received  during  such  day,  for  setting  up  or  keeping  open  an  office  for  insuring 
nouses,  etc.,  or  acting  in  any  manner  contrary  to  this  Act.  Persons  taking  out  a  license 
to  give  a  bond  (8).    License  to  continue  for  one  year.     Then  : 

X. — And  whereas  great  part  of  the  bus.  of  ins.  against  loss  bv  fire  is  transacted  at  offices  kept  by 
cos.  not  incorp.,  but  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  partners,  oe  it  therefore  enacted,  That  where 
such  bus.  of  insuring  is  carried  on  by  cos.  not  incorp.,  or  by  a  greater  number  of  partners  than  4,  the 
license  so  to  be  granted,  etc.,  shall  oe  granted  to  such  2  or  more  of  anv  such  co.  or  partners  as  and 
for  the  whole  co.  or  partnership ;  and  in  every  such  case  the  license  shall  continue  in  force  until  the 
end  of  the  year  from  the  day  of  granting  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  deaths  of  all  the  persons  to 
whom  such  license  shall  be  granted,  for  the  benefit  of  such  co.  or  partnership. 

Then  follow  a  number  of  details  regarding  the  collection  of  the  duty  and  accounting  for 
the  same.     If  duty  not  paid  before  loss  occurs,  the  pol.  to  be  void  (sec  12). 

And  so,  with  all  this  pomp  and  ceremony,  came  to  be  imposed,  under  the  premiership 
of  Lord  North,  that  **  tax  upon  prudence  *'  which  never  had  but  one  champion,  and  he  a 
paid  Gov.  official  [Coode] ;  while  all  thinking  men  saw  in  its  inception  no  justification 
but  a  bankrupt  exchequer — consec^uent  upon  a  long  series  of  exhausting  wars ;  and  felt 
that  its  retention  was  something  like  an  insult  to  common  sense.     (See  1786L) 

In  this  year  was  founded  an  important  Fire  Office,  usually  in  these  pages  referred  to  as 
Phcenix  No.  2.  At  its  origin  it  was  called  The  New  Ins,  Co.  It  is  generally  understood 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  interest  of  the  sugar-bakers,  as  they  were  then  termed,  who 
imagined  that  the  then  existing  offices  had  treated  their  risks  with  undue  severity.  The 
passage  we  have  quoted  under  1 780  lends  confirmation  to  this  idea. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  historical  fact  that  Lord  North  consulted  Mr.  George 
Bro\nie,  the  then  Sec.  of  the  Westminster  F.,  regarding  the  imposition  of  the  duty  upon 
F.  Ins. ;  and  by  the  advice  of  this  gentleman,  based  upon  his  practical  knowledge  of  the 
bus.,  the  duty  was  levied  in  a  very  nuich  less  inconvenient  form  than  had  been  orig. 
contemplatetl. 

1783. — The  duty  on  F.  Ins.  collected  in  E.  and  W.  this  year  under  the  Act  of  last 
year  amounted  to  ;f  142,822,  but  this  really  included  receipts  for  401  days.  The  estimate 
for  the  year  was  ;f  130,000,  but  this  prob.  included  some  septennial  ins.,  as  the  duty  for 
several  following  years  showed  a  decrease.  Or  it  may  be  that  the  duty  operated  as  a 
discouragement  to  ins.  The  value  of  property  insured  (taken  upon  the  ;£'i30,ooo  duty) 
is  estimated  at  ;f  170,533,330.     The  duty  on  foreign  ins.  effected  in  England  was  about 
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£2\iX).     No  return  from  Scotland  was  obtained  until  1787,  which  would  be  for  the  year 
1786.     The  amount  was ;f  1 31 5. 

The  NturastU  Fire  was  founded  this  year,  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  continued  in 
existence  down  to  i860. 

1784. — This  year  saw  the  formation  of  a  second  Fire  Ins.  Co.  in  Philadelphia— 7^5/ 
Mut.  Assu.  Co.  for  the  Insuring  of  Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire.  This  Asso.  arose  in  the 
circumstances  that  the  Contributionship  had  in  the  previous  year  sustained  a  loss  by  a 
house  becoming  ignited  from  its  Shade-tree ;  and  the  Asso.  in  consequence  refused  any 
longer  to  insure  houses  having  shade- trees.  A  numl)er  of  members  of  the  Contribution- 
ship  therefore  seceded  and  formed  this  new  asso.,  selecting  for  its  mark  or  badge  a 
•* green  tree"  ;  and  the  Asso.  has  been  frequently  called  the  Green  Tree  Ins.  Co.  It  is 
still  in  existence.     (See  1752  and  1787.) 

1786. — It  appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  about  this  period  to 
impose  a  duty  upon  ins.  of  foreign  property  effected  in  England.  Inquiries  were  instituted, 
but  the  result,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  F.  M.  Eden,  was  to  prove  that  a  very  inconsiderable 
sum  would  be  obtained  thereby,  while  the  immediate  effect  would  have  been  to  lend 
encouragement  to  the  formation  of  similar  estah.  abroad,  and  the  consequent  annihilation 
of  a  bus.  of  considerable  advantage  to  this  country. 

There  was  now  passed  26  Geo.  III.  c.  %2—An  Aft  for  the  more  effectually  carrying 
into  execution  the  laivs  relating  to  the  duties  on  stampeii  vdlum^  parchment^  and  paper  ; 
and  for  repealing  certain  stamp  duties  on  pol.  for  insuring  property  in  any  foreign  kingdom 
or  state  from  loss  by  fire.  Sec.  9  recites,  **  And  whereas  it  is  thought  expedient  to  exempt 
all  pol.  Jor  ins.  foreign  property  from  loss  by  fire  from  the  said  yearly  duty  ;"  and  it  is 
exempted  accordingly.  The  amount  of  duty  on  these  ins.  had  for  the  preceding  3  years 
averaged  about  ;£^2ioo  p. a.,  the  rate  being  \s.  6</.  p.c. 

The  rhanix  Fire  (No.  2)  of  Lond.  estab.  an  agency  in  Hamburg  this  year  (1786). 
This  is  the  earliest  instance  we  find  of  an  agency  for  a  British  Co.  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

17o7. — In  this  year  was  pub.  the  first  ed.  of  that  work  which  afterwards  became  so 

famous :  A  System  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Ins.^  7oith  Three  Chapters  on  Bottomry  ;  on  Ins. 

of  Lives  ;  and  on  Ins.  against  Fire ;  by  James  Allan  Park,  of  l-,incoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at- 

Law.     \Ve  have  here  to  do  with  the  last-named  chap.  only.     The  author  says  : 

An  ins.  of  this  sort  is  a  contract,  by  which  the  insurer,  in  consideration  of  the  prem.  which  he 
receives,  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  insuretl  aeainst  all  losses  which  he  may  sustain  in  his  house  or 
goods  by  means  of  fire,  within  tnc  time  limited  in  the  pol.  To  enter  upon  a  detail  of  the  various 
advantai^es  which  mankind  have  received  from  this  species  of  contract,  would  be  a  waste  of  time : 
because  they  are  obvious  to  every  understanding.  As  little  does  it  fall  within  the  compass  of  my  plan 
to  enumerate  the  variaus  offices  that  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  property  against 
fire;  or  the  rules  and  reg;ulations  by  which  they  are  severally  governed.  Some  of  them  have  been 
instituted  by  Royal  Charter;  others  by  Deed  inrolled  ;  and  others  give  security  upon  land  for  the 
payment  of  losses.  The  rules  by  which  these  sos.  are  governed  are  estab.  by  their  own  managers, 
and  a  copy  given  tp  every  person  at  the  time  he  insures  ;  so  that  by  his  acquiescence  he  submits  to 
their  proposals,  and  is  fully  apprised  of  those  rules,  upon  the  compliance  or  non-compliance  with 
which  he  will  or  will  not  be  entitled  to  an  indemnity. 

He  then  gives  a  very  lucid  outline  of  the  few  cases  on  F.  pol.  which  had  already  been 

before  our  Courts ;  and  concludes  the  chap,  as  follows  : 

As  the  purest  equity  and  good  faith  are  essentially  requisite,  as  has  been  already  shown,  to  render 
the  contract  effectual  when  it  relates  to  Marine  Ins. ;  so  it  need  hardly  be  observed,  that  it  is  no  less 
essential  to  the  validity  of  the  pol.  against  fire;  because  in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the 
insurer,  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is  obliged  in  a  great  measure  to  rely  upon  the  integrity  and 
honesty  of  the  insured,  as  to  the  representation  of  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  property,  which  is 
the  object  of  the  ins. 

This  is  all  that  the  great  lawyer  thought  it  necessary  to  slate  at  this  date  regarding  the 
Contract  of  Fire  Ins.    [Firk  Ins.,  Contract  of.] 

We  have  recorded  the  attempt  made  in  1770  by  the  citizens  o{  N'ew  Y^k  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  F»  Ins.  The  first  Fire  Ins.  Asso.  actually  estab.  in  that  City  was  founded 
this  year  (1787) — The  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Co.  of  the  City  of  AVif  York^  and  it  remained  the 
only  Fire  Ins.  Co.  in  the  City  down  to  1796.  On  the  28lh  March,  1809,  it  became 
incorp.    [See  Private  Laws  of  N-Y.  32nd  Session,  p.  154.] 

A  notice  of  it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Packet,  24th  July,  as  follows  : 

Afut.  Assu.  Co.  for  assuring  houses  from  loss  by  fire  in  N.  Y. — WTiereas  the  ins.  of  houses  and 
buildings  from  loss  by  fire  has  been  found  to  be  of  great  and  public  utility  wherever  it  has  been 
practised  ;  and  altho'  sos.  have  been  instituted  in  different  places,  yet  none  have  hitherto  been  formed 
in  this  City  for  that  laudable  and  beneficent  purpose. 

A  number  of  respectable  citizens,  as  well  tor  their  own  mutual  security  as  for  the  common  security 
and  advantaij^e  of  tneir  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  ins.  of  houses 
and  other  buildings  from  loss  by  fire  on  the  most  equal  terms,  and  without  any  views  of  private  or 
separate  gain  or  interest,  have  established  a  Co.  by  the  name  of  l^he  Mut.  Assu.  Co^  for  insuring 
houses  from  loss  by  fire  in  N.  Y. 

The  utility  of  an  institution  in  its  purpose  so  laudable  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  notice  of  every 
citizen,  being  of  so  great  importance  to  the  security  of  property  and  the  happiness  of  families,  that  it 
is  presumed  that  no  person  of  prudence  will  be  found  to  neglect  it. 

The  Office  is  now  opened  at  57,  King  Street,  where  such  persons  as  incline  to  insure  their  houses 
and  other  buildings  may,  on  application,  receive  every  necessary  information. 

This  statement  was  signe<l  John  Pintard,  Secretary,  June  15th,  1787.     In  1846  this 

Corp.  changed  its  name  to  the  A'nickerbocker  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  which  it  still  retains.     (See 

1752.) 
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1790. — We  propose  to  review  the  position  of  the  per-centage  duty  on  Fire  Ins. 
decennially  (unless  special  circumstances  shall  call  for  more  frequent  notice)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  changes  in  the  position  and  numbers  of  the  F,  Ins.  Offices.  The  duty 
collected  in  1791,  which  would  be  upon  ins.  effected  in  this  year,  was  in  E.  and  W. 
^Ii3»i65  ;  in  Sco//ani/  jC^^S^ — total  jf  1 15,016.  The  rate  still  being  u.  6</.  per  ;fioo 
insured.  The  estimate  of  the  total  property  insured  in  E.  and  W.  upon  this  basis  is 
ji"!  50, 886,000. 

Of  the  9  Fire  Ins.  Offices  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  this  dccennium,  and 
3  since  founded,  making  a  total  of  1 2,  all  were  in  existence. 

During  this  year  (1790)  the  Worcest^  Fire  Office  was  founded. 

The  ^x%\.  Floating  Fire  Engine  was  manufactured  about  this  date  (1790).  The  invention 
was  of  significance  in  regard  to  the  increase  in  mercantile  risks  by  the  water-side.  [Fire 
Engines,  Manual  and  Steam,  Floating.] 

1793. — We  come  across  the  records  of  the  Corpk.  of  Lond.  again  at  this  date.  The 
Corp.  had  been  the  first  public  body  to  bring  into  practice  Fire  Ins.  It  was  now  on  the 
opposite  tack.  On  31  Oct.  this  year,  a  Committee,  which  had  been  appointed  in  the  pre- 
ceding Feb.  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  the  Finances  of  the  City,  made  a  recommendation 
**  for  discontinuing  all  ins.  from  fire  in  future."  This  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
to  reconsider,  and  state  the  several  items  and  particulars  for  which  the  ins.  therein  men- 
tioned had  been  made.  In  Nov.  the  further  rep.  came  up.  The  ins.  in  force  amounted 
to  ;£'46,300 — the  prem.  and  duty  thereon  ;£"69  9J.  annually.  The  ins.  on  the  Mansion 
House  had  been  discontinued  in  1784.  Those  on  Newgate,  the  Sessions  House,  and 
Giltspur  Street  Compter  more  recently.  The  discontinuance  of  all  ins.  from  this  date 
was  resolved  upon. 

1794. — By  34  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Parliaments  of  Ireland^  there  was 
passed — An  Act  for  granting  to  H.  M.y  his  heirs  and  successors^  several  duties  therein 
mentioned^  to  be  levied  by  the  Commissioners  for  managing  the  Stamp  Duties,  The  pre- 
amble sets  forth  : 

We,  your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Commons  of  Ireland  in  Pari,  assembled, 
being  desirous  to  raise  such  aids  and  supplies  as  may  bo  sufficient  to  support  with  honour  and  dignity 
your  Majesty's  Gov. ,  do  humbly  present  to  your  Majesty  the  free  gift  of  the  rates  and  duties  hereinafter 
mentioned,  and  do  beseech  your  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's 
most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  tiie  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and 
Commons  in  this  present  Pari,  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  from  and  after  the 
25th  March,  1794,  until  the  25th  March.  1795^  inclusive,  there  shall  be  throughout  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland  raised,  collected,  levied  and  paid  unto  your  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  several  and 
respective  rates,  impositioms,  duties,  charges  and  sums  of  money  following — 

Reference  is  here  made  to  a  Schedule  of  Stamp  Duties,  wherein  is  contained,  among  the 

articles  chargeable  {inter  alia)^  any  poL  of  ins,  zs.  6d,     In  the  body  of  the  Act  we  have 

the  following  definition : 

III. — And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  deed,  instrument,  note  or  memorandum,  letter,  muniment  or 
writing,  for  or  relating  to  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money,  or  for  making  any  valuable  consideration 
for  or  on  the  loss  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  goods,  monevs,  or  cflfects,  or  upon  the  lossbyfire^  or  for  any 
loss  whatsoever,  or  for  or  upon  any  life  or  lives,  shall  be  construed,  deemed  and  adjudged  to  be  a  pol. 
of  ins.,  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act. 

Then  by  sec.  81  it  is  provided  that  no  person  shall  publicly  or  privately  insure,  or 

open  or  keep  open  any  offices  for  insuring  houses  or  other  property,  without  a  license  for 

that  purpose  granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps.     Then  follow  other  provisions 

much  the  same  as  those  of  the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  48  (English  Stat,),  already  quoted.     By 

sec.  87  a  per-centage  duty  of  u.  /.  £\QO  insured  is  imposed  ;  and  then  this  special 

provision  : 

83.  And  for  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  frauds  to  evade  the  duty  on  ins.  against  loss  by  fire,  be 
it  enacted.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  act  as  a{|:ent  or  agents  for  any  person  or  persons, 
bodies  politick  or  corporate,  iapublickly  or  privately  insuring  or  receiving  subs.,  for  ins.,  or  delivering 
out  pol.  or  receipts  for  ins.  against  loss  by  tare,  except  for  such  person  or  persons,  bodies  politick  or 
corporate,  as  shall  be  duly  licensed  as  aforesaid,  every  such  person  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit 
the  sum  of  /^loo ;  and  if  any  person  or  persons  whose  house  or  houses,  furniture,  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandizes or  other  property,  situate  or  being  in  this  kingdom,  shall  bo  at  any  time  between  the  25th 
March,  17^,  and  25th  March,  1795^  inclusive^  insured  from  loss  by  fire  by  any  person  or  persons,  or 
bodies  politick  or  corporate,  not  resident  in  this  kingdom,  shall  omit  or  neglect  to  pay  the  said  Com- 
missioners the  like  duty  after  the  rate  of  u.  for  every  i^ioo,  as  if  such  ins.  were  made  by  any  person 
or  persons  licensed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  every  such  person  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £5o  for  every 
sucn  omission  or  neglect.    .    .    . 

By  sec.  89  it  is  required  that  a  printed  receipt  be  given  for  the  duty.  The  agents  to 
deliver  accounts  and  pay  over  duties  at  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  the  Commissioners 
by  adv.  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  We  thus  now  understand  why  separate  accounts  were 
kept  by  the  offices  of  the  duty  collected  in  respect  to  ins.  in  Ireland.     (See  181 5.) 

This  year  there  was  founded  in  the  U.  S.  **  The  Mut.  Assu,  Sa.  of  Richmond,"  Va. 
The  founder  was  Wm.  Fredk.  Ast,  a  Prussian,  then  residing  in  that  City.  The  scheme 
of  the  So.  was  that  of  **  Mut.  Guarantee,"  supposed  to  }x  modelled  after  the  system 
generally  introduced  by  Frederick  the  Great  into  Prussia.  We  shall  give  some  account 
of  this  system  under  Fire  Ins.,  Perpetual. 

This  year  also  the  Rev.  David  Wilkie  pub.  in  Edin.  a  work  on  //»/.  and  Annu, ,  in 
which  the  theory  of  Fire  Ins.  was  expounded  as  follows  : 

In  the  City  of  Edin.  and  its  eaviront  there  are  aboat  50,000  inhabitants;  and  of  contaqaence,  by 
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allowing:  5  persons  to  each  family,  there  will  be  xo.ooo  families  in  that  Cit3r  and  its  neighbourhood  : 
now  supposmg  that  j^^ioo  was  insured  upon  each  of  these  at  2s.  6d.  p.a.,  this  for  each  1000  families 
would  produce  an  ann.  revenue  to  the  Ins.  Office  of  ;^i25. 

Again,  admit  that  i  family  out  of  1000,  or  10  out  of  the  whole  City,  were  exposed  to  the  accident  of 
suffering  loss  by  fire  yearly,  which  is  a  high  proportion— and  we  trust  seldom  verified  by  experience  : 
this  would  occasion  an  ann.  loss  to  the  office  of  ;^ioo  upon  each  1000  families:  of  consequence  there 
would  be  a  saving  of  /^2^  yearly,  besides  int.,  to  defray  the  expense  of  management  upon  each  1000 
pol.  at  2J.  6d.  apiece.  iVere  the  risks  in  largr  and  small  properties  the  same,  being  in  proportion  to 
their  values,  their  ^l.  would  be  equal ;  but  from  the  number  of  hands,  fires,  and  lights,  etc.,  em- 
ployed, and  from  tne  connexion  of  the  parts  of  a  building,  the  risk  attending  i^iooo  cap,  is  greater 
than  10  times  that  attending  j^ioo  value. 

Therefore,  to  find  the  risk  attaching  to  pol.  of  different  values,  he  gives  a  simple 
formula  (p.  224),  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  3375  pol.  should  produce  a  yearly 
gain  of  ;f  1374.  We  have  not  seen  this  mode  of  investigation  pursued  by  any  subsequent 
writer. 

1797. — By  37  Geo.  III.  c  90 — An  Act  for  granting  to  IL  M.  certain  Stamp  Duties 
on  the  severed  matters  therein  mentioned,  and  for  the  better  securing  the  duties  on  certificates 
to  be  takefi  out  by  solicitors,  ctttorneys,  and  others  practising  in  certain  Courts  of  Justice 
in  Gt.  Brit. — it  is  enacted  (sec.  19),  That  from  and  after  5th  July  an  add.  per-centage 
duty  of  6</.  on  each  f^iOQ  insured  against  fire  be  imposed. 

Sec.  23  recites — **  And  whereas  certain  stamp  duties  of  6j.  and  \\s.  respectively  [these 
amounts  we  suppose  must  result  from  the  expiry  of  some  of  the  stamp  duties  previously 
levied,  but  the  fact  is  by  no  means  clear]  are  charged  by  several  Acts  on  every  skin 
or  piece  of  vellum  or  parchment,  or  sheet  or  piece  of  paper,  on  which  shall  be  engrossed, 
printed,  or  written  any  pol.  of  ins.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  said  duties,  as 
far  as  the  same  relate  to  pol.  for  insuring  houses,  furniture,  goods,  wares,  merchandizes  or 
other  property  from  loss  by  fire,  should  be  repealed,  and  other  duties  granted  in  lieu  thereof" 
It  is  then  enacted  that  all  former  duties  do  so  cease  (except  as  to  any  arrears  thereof)  ; 
and  sec.  23  imposes  a  stamp  duty  of  3J.  on  pol.  of  less  than  j^iooo ;  and  6s.  upon  pol.  of 
£1000  and  upwards.     (See  1786  and  1804.) 

The  A/inen'a  Universal /ns.  Co,  *'for  Fire,  Lives,  and  Annuities,"  estab.  this  year, 

introduced  a  **  new  feature,"  as  follows  : 

Ins.  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire  tends  to  the  preservation  of  many  families  fi-om  poverty  and  ruin  ; 
and  has  been  proved  since  the  several  respectable  institutions  for  this  purpose  have  been  estab.  in 
Gt.  Brit.,  a  measure  of  great  importance  to  the  extension  and  security  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures. A  precaution  subjected  to  such  a  moderate  expense  has  given  satisfaction  to  gentlemen  and 
farmers  ;  ease  and  tranquillity  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  tradesmen  :  who  only  remonstrate 
that  notwithstanding  they  have  been  fully  indemnified  for  the  value  of  their  buildings,  goods,  and 
merchandize^  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  they  remain  still  unprotected  fi-om  the  destruction  to  which 
they  are  subjected  by  flagration  :  hemg  unable  to  carry  on  their  manufactures,  etc.,  by  the  detriment 
the  insured  premises  have  sustained  ;  or  not  occupying  the  house  or  shop  in  which  they  gained  their 
livelihood,  and  loss  of  time  in  the  way  of  trade.  Such  complaints  are  removed  in  the  estab.  of  the 
Minerva  Office. 

In  the  27th  general  regulation  of  the  Co.  we  find  the  mode  of  remedy,  which  was  as 

follows : 

That  this  inst.  will  not  only  indemnify  the  insured  the  losses  or  damages  sustained  by  fire,  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  for  which  the  prem.  has  been  paid,  but  further,  pay  to  all  tradesmen,  shopket'Pers, 
and  manufacturers,  one  add.  tenth  part  of  the  insured  sum,  even  if  the  losses  amount  to  the  full 
extent,  if  the  prems.  are  under  5J.  p.c. ;  and  one-eighth  if  the  prems.  are  above  5J.  /.r.  Provided 
always,  that  the  house  or  building  where  his  manu^cture  or  trade  has  been  carried  on  is  damaged 
in  such  a  manner  that  he  cannot  continue  to  conduct  his  business  therein. 

The  28th  regulation  also  contained  a  novelty:  "That  if  persons  ins.  for  more  years 
than  one,  there  will  be  an  abatement  of  6d.  in  the  ;f  pa,  on  the  prems.  agreed  for,  for 
every  year  except  the  first."    [Profits,  Ins,  Of.] 

During  this  year  was  formed  the  Nonuich  Union  So.  for  Fire  Ins.,  which  became  the 
Norwich  Union  Fire  in  1822.*  The  Palladium  (No.  i),  for  Fire  and  Life,  was  aUo 
founded. 

1799.— On  the  occasion  of  the  promoters  of  the  Globelns.  Co.  applying  for  a  Charter, 

the  managers  of  the  Sun  Fire  petitioned  Pari,  against  the  same  as  follows : 

The  humble  petition  of  the  So.  of  London  Insurers,  commonly  called  the  **  Sun  *'  Pire  Office  Co. 
.  .  .  That  your  oetttioners  humbly  conceive  that  if  tne  said  Kill  should  pass  into  a  Law,  it  will  be  a 
great  prejudice  to  tne  interest  of  your  petitioners,  by  giving  to  the  said  intended  Co.  various  privileges 
and  advantages  over  ^'our  petitioners,  who  have  for  a  long  series  of  years  carried  on  the  bus.  of  ins. 
against  loss  by  fire  within  the  kingdom  of  Gt.  Brit.,  and  have  paid  several  millions  of  pounds  to 
persons  for  losses  sustained  by  fire,  and  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  revenue  of  this  kingdom  m  respect 
of  the  duty  payable  upon  property  insured  against  loss  by  fire. 

A  number  of  the  principal  members  of  the  Westminster  So.  for  Lives  this  year  founded 
a  Fire  Ins.  Co.  under  the  title  of  the  British  Fire  Office,  to  work  in  connexion  with  their 
So.  as  to  agencies,  etc. 

The  Commercial  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine  Ins.  Co.  was  founded  in  Dublin  this  year ; 
as  also  the  Royal  Exc/utnge  of  Ireland  Fire,  Life,  and  Marine. 

1800. — The  ann.  amount  of  per-centage  duty  on  Fire  Ins.  in  E.  and  W.  for  the  year 
ending  5  Jan.  1801  (duty  upon  ins.  of  1800),  was  ;£"204,947  ;  and  in  Scotland,  £2fii\ — 
total,  ;^o8,56i.  The  rale  had  been  increased  to  2j.  p.  £100  in  1 797.  The  value  of 
property  insured  in  E.  and  W.  was  estimated  at  ;f  204,946,ocx).  The  total  value  of 
insurable  property  was  estimated  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden  [confirmed  by  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Hist, 
of  Revenue^  at  A 590,975,000.     For  details  see  FiRES  AND  FiRE  Ins.,  Statistics  of. 
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During  the  decennium  now  ending  there  had  been  founded  7  new  Fire  Offices  ;  one  of 
which  had  died  out,  leaving  6,  which,  added  to  the  12  existing  in  1790,  made  a  total  of  18 
then  existing  F.  Ins.  Offices. 

1803. — An  Act  having  been  passed  in  1799  authorizing  His  Majesty  to  incorp.  the 
Globe  Ins.  Co.,  the  promoters  this  year  applied  for  such  Charter  of  Incorp.  They  were, 
however,  met  by  so  many  difficulties  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  that  they  (the  promoters)  ultimately  resolved  to,  and  did  commence 
without  any  special  charter.  The  main  arguments  used  against  granting  the  Charter  may 
be  condensed  as  follows  : 

That  the  existing  unchartered  offices,  having  paid  large  sums  to  the  revenue,  having 
provided  engines,  and  a  fire  police,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  at  a  consider- 
able  expense,  and  furnished  ins.  to  the  full  extent  wanted,  at  the  lowest  rates  at  which 
(they  contended)  it  could  possibly  be  afforded,  had  a  reasonable  claim,  founded  in  justice, 
that  no  new  ins.  co.  with  chartered  rights  should  be  estab,  by  the  authority  of  Pari, 

Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  the  3rd  ed.  of  his  famous  Hist,  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  Brit, 
Empire,  pub.  this  year,  proposed,  or  at  all  events  advocated,  a  general  plan  of  Fire  Ins. 
with  a  view  to  aid  the  revenue.     His  precise  words  are  : 

**  There  is  reason,  then,  to  suppose,  were  a  proper  system  adopted,  that  a  large  addition 
to  the  revenue  might  be  made  through  the  medium  of  Ins.  :  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
which  might  be  the  estab.  of  respectable  chartered  companies  under  this  regulation — thai 
one- half  of  the  profit  free  from  expense  should  belong  to  the  public,  subject  to  the  paynuftt  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  loss  when  any  was  sustain&i^^ — vol.  iii.  p.  292,  3rd  ed. 

In  this  year  was  passed  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  58,  by  which  the  malicious  setting  fire  to 
houses  and  buildings  was  made  felony  without  benent  of  clergy.  The  provisions  of  this 
important  measure  will  be  give  under  Fires  Caused  Wilfully. 

1804. — By  the  44  Geo.  III.   c.  98 — An  Act  to  repeal  the  several  duties  under  the 

Commissioners  for  managing  the  duties  upon  stamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  paper ,  in 

Gt.  Brit.,  and  to  grant  new  and  add.  duties  in  lieu  thereof— iYit  preamble  says  : 

*  Most  Gracious  Sovereign,  Whereas,  the  several  rates  and  duties  upon  stamped  vellum,  parchment, 
and  paper,  and  upon  other  articles  ana  thin^  under  the  care  of  the  Commissioners  for  managing  the 
said  duties,  are  become  very  numerous,  intncate,  and  complicated,  and  it  will  tend  to  give  facility  to 
bus.  and  contribute  materially  to  the  public  benefit  to  consolidate  and  simplify  the  same,'  l>e  it 
therefore  enacted,  etc. 

The  former  duties,  etc.,  are  then  repealed  as  from  loth  Oct.  1804.    The  Act  proceeds  : 

II.  'And  whereas  the  Commons  of  Gt.  Krit.  and  Ireland,  in  Pari,  assembled,  towards  raising  the 
necessary  supplies  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  just  and  necessary  war  in  which  your  Majesty  is 
engaged,  have  resolved  to  grant  to  your  Majesty  several  new  and  add.  and  other  duties  on  stamped 
vellum,  parchment,  and  paper,  and  upon  other  articles  and  things,  under  the  management  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Stamp  Duties,  and  do  therefore  most  humbly  beseach  your  Majesty  that  it  may 
be  enacted ; '  and  be  it  therefore  enacted,  etc. 

It  is  then  enacted  that  from  10  Oct.  the  duties  and  allowances  set  forth  in  the  Schedules 
to  the  Act  come  into  force. 

Schedule  A  provides  different  scales  of  stamp  duty  for  Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  pol. 
We  only  deal  here  with  F.  pol.:  **PoL  of  assu.  or  ins.,  or  any  writing  commonly  so 
called,  for  ins.  houses,  furniture,  goods,  wares,  merchandize,  or  other  property  from  loss 
by  fire,  u."  The  pol.  stamp  was  therefore  now  reduced  to  \s.  on  all  pol.  issued  in  Gt. 
Brit,  and  Ireland. 

By  schedule  B  it  is  set  forth  :  **Ins.  upon  every  sum  of  £iQO,  and  so  in  proportion 
for  any  greater  or  less  sum  that  is  or  shall  be  insured  by  any  person  or  persons,  in  or  by 
any  pol.  of  ins.  for  insuring  houses,  furniture,  goods,  warehouses,  merchandize,  or  other 
property,  from  loss  by  fire,  yearly  2s,  ()d, "  This  was  an  increase  upon  the  per-centage 
duty  of  6d.  p.  ;£'ioo.  The  exemptions  were  "Public  Hospitals"  and  "Ins.  made  in  Gt. 
Brit,  for  ins.  any  houses  or  furniture,  goods,  wares,  merchandize,  or  other  property  within 
any  foreign  kingdom  or  state  in  amity  with  H.  M.,  his  heirs  and  successors." 

These  changes  in  the  pol.  stamps  and  per-centage  duty  extended  to  Ireland,  (See  1797 
and  1808.) 

1805. — The  first  detailed  return  of  the  duty  collected  by  the  several  individual  Fire 
Offices  in  the  U.  K.  was  obtained  in  1806  by  Sir  F.  M.  Eden.  This  return  shows  the 
duty  collected  during  the  financial  year  ending  5  J[an.  1806,  by  11  F.  Offices  carrying  on 
bus.  in  Lond. ;  16  in  the  English  provinces  ;  5  in  Scot.;  and  prob.  2  in  Ireland — the 
Irish  returns  not  specifying  the  number.  The  duty  was  then  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d,  for 
each  ;f  100  ins.  The  total  duty  amounted  to  ;£^337i3i2  2s,  i^d.,  indicating  the  amount  of 
property  then  ins.  in  the  U.  K.  to  be  ;f  270,000,000,  of  which  prob.  not  more  than 
/*  10,000,000  was  ins.  in  Ireland.  The  full  details  are  set  out  under  Fire  I.ns.,  (Per- 
centage) Duty  on.    (See  1810,  and  1831.) 

The  Phoenix  Fire  of  Lond.  estab.  an  agency  in  New  York  this  year;  and  in  some  other 
cities  of  the  States  a  few  years  later.  See  America,  British  Offices  Trading  in. 
(See  1814.) 

1807. — During  this  year  the  Eagle  Ins.  Co.  was  founded.  Its  proposals  set  forth 
certain  new  and  distinctive  features  in  the  bus.  of  Fire  Ins.  as  foUo^i'S :  **The  rent  of 
premises  insured  with  this  Co.,  and  rendered  untenantable  by  fire,  will  be  paid,  without 
any  increase  of  prem. "     **  Persons  insuring  property  in  the  country  are  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
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tion  ann.  of  lo  p.c.  upon  the  prem.  paid  ;  and  when  ins.  are  made  for  more  years  than 
one,  from  24  to  15  p.c.  upon  the  duty."  "All  buildings  and  goods  within  the  water- 
side district  must  pay  an  add.  prem.  of  dd.  p.c,  on  account  of  the  risk  attending  such 
ins."  "The  Co.  will  make  good  to  the  assured  any  loss  or  damage  sustained  by 
lightning."    The  D.  of  Sett,  of  the  Co.  contained  the  following  ; 

"23.  Provided  always  nevertheless  that  if  the  buildings,  ships,  vessels,  or  other  pro- 
perty proposed  to  be  insured  with  the  Co.  shall  be  situated  at  a  distance  exceeding 
10  miles  from  the  Standard  in  Comhill,  in  the  City  of  Lond.,  a  particular  description  in 
writing  of  such  proj^erty  shall  be  left  at  the  office  of  the  Co. ,  signed  by  the  party  desirous 
of  making  such  ins. " 

The  County  Fire,  founded  this  year,  introduced  to  Fire  Ins.  what  in  Life  Ins.  is  desig- 
nated the  "mixed"  principle:  that  is  to  say,  while  the  engagements  of  the  Co.  are 
fiiaranteed  by  a  proprietary  cap.,  a  portion  of  the  profits  are  reserved  for  the  poL- holders, 
ee  our  hist  of  the  Co.  [County  Fire.] 

The  first  reported  Fire  Ins.  case  before  the  American  Courts  occurs  this  year — John  Z. 
Sullivan  v.  The  Massachusetts  MuL  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

1808. — By  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  49 — An  Act  for  repealing  the  Stamp  Dutirs  on  deedsy 
lata  proceedings,  and  other  written  or  printed  instruments,  and  the  duties  on  legacies  and 
successions  to  personal  estates  upon  intestacies,  noiu  payable  in  Gt,  Brit.  ;  and  for  granting 
new  duties  in  lieu  thereof— \}\t.  same  stamp  duty  of  is.  p.  pol.  is  imposed.  The  per- 
centage duty  is  not  interfered  with.     (See  1804  and  i8ia) 

During  this  year  Mr.  Alexander  Annesley,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  solicitor,  pub. :  A 
Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Marine  Ins.,  Bottomry,  Ins.  on  Lives,  and  of  Ins.  against  Fire, 
etc.,  w^herein  is  given,  with  some  variation  in  form,  the  information  contained  in  Park 
(1787),  and  apparently,  so  far  as  F.  Ins.  is  concerned,  not  one  word  beyond. 

1810. — 3y  50  Geo.  III.  c.  35 — An  Act  for  altering  the  mode  of  collecting  the  Duty  on 
Itts.  against  loss  by  Fire  upon  property  in  H.M.^s  islands  and  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  elseivhere  beyond  the  seas  ;  and  for  exempting  certain  bonds  and  receipts  from 
stamp  duty  ;  and  for  giving  relief  in  certain  cases  of  stamps  spoiled  or  misused  ;  and  for 
explaining  part  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  A^h  year  of  H.M.^s  reign,  for  granting  stamp 
duties  in  Gt.  Brit. — the  preamble  says  {inter  alia)  : 

And  whereas  many  persons  having^  property  in  Trinidad^  and  in  other  of  H.M.'s  islands  and 


possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  beyond  the  seas,  cannot  procure  the  same  to  be  insured 
against  loss  bv  fire  to  the  amount  desired  by  too  public  corp.  or  cos.  by  whom  ins.  against  fire  are 
most  commonly  made,  and  they  cannot  procure  ins.  to  be  made  upon  such  pro^rty  by  individuali. 
because  of  the  regulations  of  the  said  Act  of  the  22nd  year  of  H.M.'s  reign,  which  are  found 


inconvenient  as  applied  to  them. 

It  is  therefore  enacted  that  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  it  should  be  lawful 
for  any  person  or  persons  in  Gt.  Brit,  to  ins.  any  houses,  buildings,  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandize, and  other  property  situate  and  being  in  any  of  the  islands,  settlements,  or 
territories  belonging  to  or  under  the  dominion  of  H.M.,  his  heirs  or  successors,  in  the 
West  Indies  or  elsewhere  beyond  the  seas,  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  without  taking 
out  a  license,  and  entering  into  a  bond  to  H.M.  persuant  to  the  directions  and  regula- 
tions of  22  Geo.  III.  c.  48  (1781)  ;  or  without  being  liable  to  the  said  yearly  duty  imposed 
by  the  Act  of  ^  Geo.  III.  c.  98  (1804) ;  but  subject  nevertheless  to  the  regulations  and 
restrictions  in  the  present  Act  contained. 

Such  ins.  were  (sec.  2)  thereafter  to  bear  a  stamp  duty  (instead  of  a  per-centage  duty) 
of  2s.  6d.  for  each  ;^ioo  or  part  of  ;f  100  over  and  above  the  duty  of  is.  required  on  the 
pol.  by  former  Acts  not  hereby  repealed.     And  (sec.  3)  no  such  pol.  was  to  be  made 
for  any  longer  period  of  time  than  one  year. 

This  was  therefore  only  another  form  of  collecting  the  per-centage  duty.     (See  181 5.) 

About  this  date  there  was  pub.  in  pamph.  form  the  Fire  Ins.  Guide ;  an  Impartial 
Guide  to  the  Best  attd  Cheapest  Ins.  against  Fire ;  containing  the  /dates  and  Conditions  of 
Ins.  at  the  Fire  Offices  in  Lend. ;  with  an  Alphcibetical  List  of  Hazardous  Buildings,  Trades 
and  Goods,  and  the  Various  Prems.  required  at  the  Dijfferent  Offices.  The  offices  enumerated 
were — Albion,  Atlas,  British,  County,  Eagle,  Globe,  Hand-in-Hand,  Hope,  Imperial, 
London,  N.  Union,  Phoenix,  Royal  Exchange,  Sun,  Union,  and  Westminster.  There 
was  a  list  of  hazardous  buildings,  trades,  and  goods  given ;  an  introductory  explanation 
of  the  system  of  ins. ;  and  then  the  points  of  difference  in  the  conditions  of  these  several 
offices  were  indicated.  In  the  hazardous  trades  were  included  musical  instrument  sellers^ 
as  well  as,  and  distinct  from,  the  makers. 

The  amount  of  per-centage  duty  on  Fire  Ins.  (which  had  undergone  some  changes 
in  the  rate)  in  E.  and  W.  for  year  ending  5  Jan.  181 1  (upon  the  ins.  of  1810)  was 
;f434,i58;  in  Scotland,  ;£'i6,435  ;  and  in  Ireland,  ;f  22,408 — total,  ;f 473,001.  The 
duty  had  been  at  the  rate  of  is.  6d.  p.  ;f  100  insured  since  1805.  The  total  amount 
of  property  ins.  in  E.  and  W.  was  estimated  at  ;£"347,325,6oa  Of  the  above  duty  no 
less  than  ^381, 164  or.  gd.  was  collected  by  15  Lond.  Offices,  in  the  proportion  set  out  in 
detail  under  F.  Ins.,  Duty  on,  at  this  date. 

The  neiv  Fire  Offices  of  the  decennium  were  both  numerous  and  important.  In  London 
there  were  founded  the  Globe  (1803) ;  Imperial  (1803) ;  Albion  F.  and  M.  (1805) ;  County 
(1807) ;  Eagle  F.  and  L.   (1807) ;  Hope  F.  and  L.  (1807)  ;  Atlas  F.  and  L.  (1808).     In 
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the  Provinces^  the  Essex  and  Suffolk  (1802)  ;  Kent  (1802)  ;  Hants ^  Sussex  and  Dorset^ 
(1803)  ;  Finchingfield  (1804)  ;  Liverpool  No.  2  (1804)  ;  Birtningham  (1805)  ;  PVest  of 
England  (1807) ;  Sheffield  (1808).  While  in  Scotland  there  were  founded  the  Caledonian 
(1805) ;  the  Hercules  (1809)  and  the  North  British  (1809).  In  Ireland  the  Hibernian 
(1808).  Total  new  offices,  19.  Of  the  18  existing  at  the  commencement  of  the 
decennium,  i  (the  Liverpool  No.  i)  had  passed  away.  The  total  number  of  F.  Ins. 
Offices  in  the  U.  K.  at  this  date  therefore  appears  to  have  been  36. 

1812. — Mr.  Joseph  Gregson  pub.  a  pamph. :  Fires  in  London  :  or^  Remarks  on  the 
Igtiorance  that  prevails  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  effecting  Pol,  of  Ins, 

1814. — A  pamph.  was  pub.  entitled  :  Life  Ins.  :  Important  Facts,  etc.,  understood  to 

be  written  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber  Beaumont,  the  able  founder  of  the  County  F.,  wherein, 

speaking  of  the  new  fire  offices  then  recently  founded,  and  the  competition  in  the  rates  of 

prem.  in  consequence,  he  added  : 

Fire  risks  (unlike  tbose  of  life)  are  as  great  in  the  first  ycslt  of  their  ins.  as  in  the  fiftieth,  aoid 
therefore  may  be  felt  and  understood  at  once,  llieso  ibre  ofnces  to  raise  a  bus.  pursued  the  obvious 
course  of  underselling,  and  almost  immediately  they  were  losing  immense  sums  by  their  dealings. 
One  is  known  to  have  suffered  to  the  extent  of  some  score  thousand  pounds.  Here  the  evil  cures 
itself  as  regards  the  public.  The  shareholders  to  be  sure  find  their  shares  diminished  in  value  a  third  or 
more,  and  that  they  have  to  forego  their  ann.  dividends  for  some  years.  But  it  is  not  too  late  for 
them  to  amend  their  terms  before  all  is  lost. 

A  few  years  later  these  predictions  were  realized.     (See  1826.) 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the  English  Fire  Offices  commenced  founding 
agencies  in  the  U.S.  (see  1805),  but  at  the  date  we  have  now  reached  (1814)  these  agencies, 
so  far  as  N.  Y.  was  concerned,  were  closed.  Kent,  in  his  famous  Commentaries,  recounts 
the  circumstances  as  follows  :  *  *  Formerly  the  English  F.  Ins.  Cos.  were  at  liberty  to  ins. 
property  in  N.Y.,  by  means  of  an  agency  estab.  here.  This  was  deemed  by  our  citizens 
as  tne  safest  source,  owing  to  their  great  capitals,  to  apply  for  indemnity  ae;ainst  fire. 
But  a  different  policy  prevailed  and  finally  gained  the  ascendancy  with  our  legislature.  A 
prohibitory  Act  applicable  to  such  cases  was  defeated  in  April,  1807,  and  again  in 
March,  1809,  by  the  objections  of  the  Council  of  Revision.  But  on  the  i8th  March,  18 14, 
the  prohibition  passed  mto  law.  The  Council  of  Revision  at  that  time  abandoned  their 
former  ground,  though  the  individual  member  who  brought  forward  the  objections  on  the 
two  former  occasions  persevered  in  raising  the  same  objections.  The  prohibition  was 
orig.  confined  to  all  Foreign  Ins.  against  Fire.  But  by  the  Act  of  May  I,  1829  (ch.  336), 
the  prohibition  was  extended  to  Marine  Ins.  and  Bottomry,"  The  law,  w^e  believe, 
remains  even  now  prohibitory  :  the  penalty  being  the  payment  into  the  State  Treasury 
of  2^.  p.c.  p.  a,  on  the  prems.  received. 

1816. — By  the  55  Geo.  III.  c.  loi — An  Act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  Stamp  Duties 
on  matters  in  respect  to  which  licenses  may  be  granted  by  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  in 
Ireland — under  sec.  14,  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps  for  the  time  being  might  under 
their  hands  and  seals  ann.  grant  licenses  for  ins.  houses,  furniture,  goods,  wares, 
merchandize,  or  other  property  against  loss  from  fire  to  all  and  every  body  politic  or  corp. 
or  person  applying  for  the  same,  which  license  should  set  forth  the  name  or  names 
and  other  description  of  the  cos.  or  persons  applying  for  the  same,  and  also  the  house  or 
other  principal  place  where  such  bus.  should  be  carried  on.  In  the  case  of  British  Cos. 
the  license  might  be  granted  to  the  agent  (s.  15).  None  but  licensed  persons  or  corp.  to 
take  ins.  (s.  16).  Making  ins.  without  license  to  involve  penalty  of  £/^o ;  and  double 
the  amount  of  prem.  on  pol.  (s.  17).  Agents  acting  for  unlicensed  persons  to  pay  penalty 
of  £^0  (s.  18).  Ins.  made  in  Ireland  {ox  Brit.  Cos.  to  be  only  liable  for  duty  payable  in 
Ireland,  and  to  regulations  in  force  in  Ireland  (ss.  19  and  20).  Brit.  Courts  to  take 
judicial  notice  of  Irish  stamps  (s.  21),  Bonds  to  be  given  by  persons  to  whom  licenses 
are  granted  (s.  22).  Duty  to  be  demanded  on  all  ins.  made,  and  a  receipt  to  be  given 
for  same  (s.  23).  Cos.  and  agents  to  keep  accounts,  in  default  penalty  of  £^QO  Ts.  25). 
Accounts  to  be  delivered  quarterly  to  Commissioners ;  penalty  for  default  £e^o  (s.  26). 
Commission  for  collecting  5  p.c.  (s.  27).     Pol.  of  ins.  defined  (s.  28).     (See  1816.) 

In  the  same  session  of  Pari,  was  enacted  55  Geo.  III.  c  184 — An  Act  for  repealing 
the  Stamp  Duties  on  deeds,  law  proceedings,  and  other  written  or  printai  instruments,  and 
the  Duties  on  F.  Ins.,  and  on  legacies  and  successions  to  personal  estates  upon  intestacies,  now 
payable  in  Gt.  Brit.:  and  for  granting  other  duties  in  lieu  tlureof—hyviYdch.  the  recited 
Acts  of  1804,  1808,  and  1810,  relating  to  duties  on  F.  Ins.  were  repealed ;  and  the 
duties  mentioned  in  the  Schedule  to  this  Act  imposed  in  their  stead.     It  proceeds : 

^2.  And  be  it  further  enacted  that  the  per-centage  duty  on  ins.  against  loss  by  fire  granted  by 
this  Act  shall  be  collected  and  received  of  and  fix»tn  the  persons  whose  property  shall  be  insurea, 
for  the  use  of  H.M.,  his  heirt  and  successors,  by  the  public  cos.  or  other  person  or  persons  licensed, 
or  who  ought  to  be  licensed  by  the  said  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  pursuant  to  the  22  Geo.  III.  c.  48 ; 
,  .  ^  and  by  the  Rojfat  Exchange  and  Lontlon  Assu.  Corps,  respectively,  at  the  time  of  their 
making,  renewing,  or  continuing  ot;  or  receiving  the  prem.  for  the  ins.  in  resi>ect  of  which  the  duty 
shall  be  pavablc,  and  for  the.  whole  term  or  perioo  for  which  the^  ins.  shall  be  made,  renewea, 
or  continued ;  and  such  duty  shall  be  accounted  for  and  paid  over  in  the  manner  directed  by  this 
and  the  said  last-roeationcd  Act ;  and  the  Royal  Exchange  and  London  Assn.  Corps,  shall  be 
subject  to  all  the  provisions  and  regulations  of  this  and  the  last-mentioned  Act,  m  the  same 
manner  as  any  other  public  cos.,  except  only  as  to  the  taking  out  of  a  license  horn  the  said  Com- 
missioners of  Stamps. 

Accounts  to  be  rendered  by  ins.  cos.  quarterly,  supported  by  affidavit  (s.  33).     Ins. 
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COS.  might  make  up  accounts  to  their  own  Quarter  days  (s.  34).     Country  ins.  cos.  to 

transmit  accounts  directly  to  Commissioners,  if  required  (s.  35).     Then  : 

36.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  an  allowance  shall  be  made  to  the  corp.  or  cos.  and  othert 
collecting  and  receiving  the  said  duties  hereby  imposed  on  ins.  against  loss  by  fire,  and  accounting 
for  and  paying  over  the  same  as  required  by  this  and  the  said  Act  22  Geo.  III.  c.  48 :  that  is  to  say,  to 
those  having  their  head  office  in  Land,  or  H'estmtnsier,  an  allowance  at  and  after  the  rate  of  £\  p.c. 
on  the  amount  of  the  duties  collected  and  received  at  such  head  office ;  and  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
^5  p.c.  on  the  amount  of  the  duties  collected  by  their  agents  out  of  Lond.  and  Westminster;  and  to 
tnose  not  having  their  head  office  in  Lond.  or  Westminster,  an  allowance  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
£$  p.c.  on  the  amount  of  the  duties  collected  by  them ;  provided  thev  shall  deliver  their  quarterly 
accounts  containing  all  requisite  particulars,  ana  make  payment  of  the  said  duties  within  the  time 
prescribed  by  this  or  the  last-mentioned  Act. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Schedule  to  the  Act,  and  find  the  following  scale  of  stamps  and 
duties  : 

On  pol.  of  fire  ins.,  stamp  is.  On  every  £100  insured  after  28th  Sept.  1815,  a 
/tfr-cen/aj^f  duty  of  y.  [being  an  increase  of  6</.  per  ;ficx)  insured].  Exemptions',  Ins. 
on  Public  Hospitals,  and  on  property  in  any  Foreign  Kingdom  or  State  at  amity  with 
H.  M.,  his  heirs  or  successors.  On  poL  of  ins.  issued  pursuant  to  50  Geo.  HI.  c  35 
(1810),  insuring  property  in  the  ColofiUs  for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  year^  2s.  6d.; 
and  also  "  the  further  or  add.  duty  following  :"  If  the  whole  sum  shall  not  exceed  ;f  lOO, 
5J. ;  and  if  the  whole  sum  shall  exceed  ;f  loo,  then  for  each  add.  ;f  100  or  fractional  part 
thereof,  51.     (See  1808  and  1828.) 

1816. — By  the  56  Geo.  III.  c  56 — An  Actio  repeal  the  sez>eral  Stamp  Duties  in  Ireland^ 
and  also  several  Acts  for  the  collection  and  man.  of  the  said  duties^  and  to  grant  ttew  Stamp 
Duties  in  lieu  thereof,  and  to  make  more  effectual  regulations  for  collecting  and  man.  the 
said  duties — the  per-centage  duty  imposed  upon  F.  Ins.  in  Ireland  vizs  2s.  6d.  p.  jif  100 
insured  ;  and  in  proportion  for  any  fraction  of  ;f  icx)  beyond  ;  and  in  proportion  for  any 
fractional  portion  of  a  year. 

The  first  Fire  Ins.  Asso.  estab.  in  France  as  a  distinct  asso. — as  early  as  1754  one  of 
the  Paris  Marine  Ins.  Cos.  had  power  to  issue  Fire  Ins.  pol. — was  founded  during  this 
year  (1816)  :  the  Co.  being  La  Mutuelle  de  Paris  pour  les  Immeubles — **  Paris  MuL  Ins. 
Co.  of  Immovable  Property."    [France,  sub-heading  Fire.'X 

1819. — The  F.  Offices  in  New  York  estab.  a  classification  of  risks  which  was  under- 
stood to  be  much  in  advance  of  anything  previously  existing.  In  the  following  year  this 
classification  was  submitted  to  all  the  Cos.  carrying  on  bus.  there,  and  when  concurred 
in,  was  understood  to  be  binding  on  the  concurring  offices.  We  hope  to  give  further 
details  under  N.Y.  ;  or  under  U.S.  {Fire). 

1820. — The  amount  of  per-centage  duty  on  Fire  Ins.  in  E.  and  W.  for  the  financial 
year  ending  5th  January,  1 821,  was  ;£^586,898 ;  in  Scotland^  ;f22,244  ;  in  Ireland^ 
;f  21,737— total,  ^630, 879.  The  rate  had  been  at  3^.  per  £100  since  1816  :  but  the  duty 
on  Colonial  Ins.  had  been  repealed  since  1 8 10.  The  value  of  property  ins.  in  E.  and  W. 
was  estimated  from  the  duty  at  ;f39i,265,300. 

The  new  F.  Offices  of  the  decennium  were  almost  nil.  There  was  the  Bristol  Union 
F.  and  L.  (1814)  ;  and  the  National  Union  Mut.  and  Fire.  Nearly  all  the  36  offices 
existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  decennium  were  still  existing  ;  so  that  we  have  a 
total  of  38  F.  Offices  in  the  U.K. 

1821. — On  the  estab.  of  the  Beacon  Fire,  this  year,  several  features  claiming  to  be 
new  were  introduced.     These  may  be  briefly  enumerated  here  : — i.  25  p.c.  reduction  of 

CIS.  on  ins.  of  private  dwellings  and  household  furniture  therein,  not  deemed 
rdous  ;  together  with  an  abatement  of  5  p.c  on  the  Gov.  duty.  2.  Immediate 
payment  {i.e.  within  one  week)  of  5  p.c.  of  the  amount  of  any  loss  or  damage  to 
property  insured  with  the  Co.  3.  The  ins.  of  the  Kent  during  the  re-building  of  the 
premises.  [Rent,  Ins.  of.]  4.  The  ins.  of  profits  to  tradesmen  and  others,  by  means 
of  a  weekly  allowance  during  the  period  they  should  be  deprived  by  fire  of  the  means  of 
pursuing  their  usual  avocations.  [Profits  of  Trade,  Ins.  of.]  5.  The  ins.  of  property 
during  any  life  or  lives,  [F.  Ins.  for  Terms  of  Years  or  for  Lives.]  6.  The  ins.  of 
landlords  against  misconduct  of  tenants  in  placing  hazardous  goods  or  carrying  on 
hazardous  trades  on  the  premises.  One-third  extra  prem.  was  charged  for  this  risk. 
[Hazardous  Goods.] 

1822. — The  first  proprietary  Co.  transacting  F.  Ins.  bus.  in  Austria  was  founded  this 
year  ;  this  is  the  Azienda  of  Trieste  ;  but  there  were  many  mut.  asso.  for  F.  Ins. 
previously  existing,  and  we  suspect  also  some  plan  of  municipal  ins. 

1824. — This  was  a  period  of  great  speculation  in  regard  to  joint-stock  enterprise.  A 
number  of  new  F.  Ins.  Offices  were  founded,  more  particularly  in  the  provinces  ;  many  of 
which  were  doomed  to  a  speedy  death.     (See  1826  and  1830.) 

1826. — There  was  founded  the  ^gis  Fire  and  Dilapidation y  etc.,  Co.  The  dilapid- 
ation feature  was  a  new  one,  and  was  intended  to  provide  for  dilapidations  at  the  end  of 
a  lease  quite  irrespective  of  any  injury  from  fire.  We  mention  it  here  only  on  account  of 
its  asso,  with  fbre  bus. 

1826. — This  year  and  the  following  were  very  fatal  to  the  British  Fire  Offices. 
There  succumbed  the  Eagle  (founded  1807)  ;  Hope  (1807) ;  the  jEgis  No.  I  (1825)  ; 
Albion  (1805);  Beaton  (1821);  South  Devon  (1824);  Surrey^  Sussex,  and  Southwark 
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(1825) ;  Royal  Irish  (1823).  The  following  year  was  also  fatal  in  one  or  two  cases.  (See 
1830.) 

1827. — The  first  Ins.  Co.  estab.  in  Russia  was  chartered  this  year.  It  is  called  the 
First  Russian  Fire  Ins.  Co.  The  growth  of  the  bus.  has  been  rapid,  more  particularly 
of  late  years  ;  and  there  are  now  some  10  stock  cos.  and  several  mutuals  ;  while  many  of 
the  British  and  at  least  one  of  the  American  Fire  Offices  have  agencies  there. 

1828. — By  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  13 — An  Act  for  further  regulating  the  payment  of  the  duties 
under  the  management  of  the  Commissioners  0/  Stamps  on  Ins,  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire 
— it  was  enacted  : 

That  firom  and  after  the  5th  day  of  April,  1628,  in  every  case  where  any  ins.  fi-om  loss  or  damage  by 
fire  shall  be  made  or  renewed  or  continued  upon  2  or  more  detached  buildimgt,  or  upon  2  or  more 
buildings  so  separated  from,  each  other  as  to  occasion  a  plurality  of  risks^  or  upon  goods,  wares, 
merchandize  or  other  movable  property  contained  in  2  or  more  such  buildings  as  above  described, 
or  lying  or  being  in  2  or  more  places  so  separated  from  each  other  as  to  occasion  a  plurality  of  risks 
(except  the  implements  and  stock  upon  any  one  farm),  then,  and  in  any  of  the  cases  aforesaid,  every 
suck  separate  building  shall  be  separately  valued^  and  a  distinct  and  separate  sunt  shall  be  insured 
thereon ;  and  in  like  manner  at  least  one  distinct  and  separate  sum  shall  be  insured  on  the  goods, 
wares,  merchandize  or  other  moveable  property,  contained  in  every  such  separate  building,  or  Ijring 
or  being  in  every  such  separate  place  as  aforesaid ;  and  it  sheUl  not  be  lawful  to  ins.  one  grvss  sum 
upon  2  or  more  such  separate  subjects  or  parcels  as  aforesaid ,  taken  collectively. 

The  penalty  for  insuring  separate  risks  collectively,  j£'ioo.  But  this  was  not  to  prevent 
separate  buildings  or  property  therein  from  being  insured  collectively  if  an  average  clause 
was  contained  in  the  pol.  See  Average  Pol.  (Fire).  The  provisions  of  this  Act  were 
not  to  affect  pol.  issu^i  before  5  April  this  year.     (See  181 5  and  1833.) 

Mr.  David  Hughes  pub.  this  year  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to  Ifts.  The  work 
contains  over  600  pages,  and  but  1 1  pages  are  devoted  to  Fire  Ins.  Law.  In  these  is 
contained  a  very  fair  digest  of  the  points  evolved  from  the  cases  under  F.  Ins.  Contracts 
which  had  been  before  the  British  Courts. 

In  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Bolton^  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  this  year,  2  years' 
imprisonment  were  awarded  to  the  defendant  Bolton  for  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Sun 
F.  by  endeavouring  to  make  the  damage  resulting  from  a  fire  appear  larger  than  it  really 
was.    [Sun  Fire  Office.] 

Messrs.  Grun  and  Joliat  published  in  Paris  a  treatise  upon  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
this  year. 

1829.  — The  Asso.  of  the  Managers  of  the  Scotch  Fire  Offices  was  formed  this  year  ; 
and  its  records  exist  from  that  date  to  the  present  time :  constituting  a  valuable  and 
interesting  collection  of  facts  in  the  Hist,  of  F.  Ins. 

The  first  Steam  Fire  Engine  of  modem  construction  dates  from  this  year.  The  event  is 
one  of  great  significance  in  regard  to  Fire  Ins.  Their  first  slow,  and  afterwards  rapid, 
development  is  traced  in  our  art.  F.  Engines,  Steam.     (See  1841.) 

1830. — Kent,  in  his  famous  Commentaries  on  American  Laiv^  the  1st  ed.  of  which 

was  completed  this  year,  devoted  a  few  pages  to  Ins.  against  Fire.     He  commences  his 

observations  as  follows : 

By  this  ins.  the  underwriter,  in  consideration  of  the  prem.,  undertakes  to  indemnify  the  insured 
against  all  losses  in  his  houses,  buildings,  furniture,  ships  in  port,  or  merchandize,  oy  means  of 
accidental  fire  happening  within  a  prescribed  period.  The  prem.  is  usually  paid  in  advance,  and  the 
contract  effected  by  the  parties  without  the  intervention  of  a  broker.  //  has  been  made  a  question  by 
some  persons  wketker  the  negligence  and  frauds  wkick  tke  ins.  0/  Property  from  fire  kas  Ud  to^  did 
not  counterbalance  all  tke  advantages  and  relief  wkick  suck  ins,  kave  afforded  tn  cases  of  extreme 
distress.  But  the  public  judgment  in  £ng.  andf  in  this  country  has  long  since  decided  the  question 
with  perfect  satisfaction ;  and  ins.  cos.  against  fire  have  multiplied  exceedinely,  and  extended  their 
dealings  to  every  part  of  the  country,  and  excited  and  deserved  public  confioucnce,  by  reason  of  tho 
solidity  of  their  cap.,  and  the  skill,  prudence,  and  integrity  of  their  operations. 

The  ann.  per-centage  duty  on  F.  Ins.  collected  upon  ins.  in  £.  and  W.  for  the  financial 
year  ending  5th  Jan.  1831,  was  j£^7i7i275  ;  for  Scotland,  £s^tS19  »  ^or  Ireland  £2^,222 
— total, ;( 798,076.  The  rate  had  been  y,  p.  ;f  100  insured  through  the  decennium.  The 
value  of  insured  property  in  E.  and  W.  at  this  date  was  estimated  firom  the  duty  at 
;f478,i83,300. 

The  changes  among  the  Fire  Offices  during  the  decennium  now  endii^  were  consider- 
able. The  new  offices  were :  England  (Town),  the  Beacon  (1821) ;  Guardian  F.  and 
L.  (1821) ;  Alliance  F.  and  L.  (1824);  Palladium  No.  2  F.  and  L.  (1824);  ^gis  (1825); 
Protector  (1825).  In  the  Provinces  the  Norwich  Union  [based  upon  the  Norwich  Union 
of  1797]  (1822)  ;  Canterbury  and  East  Kent  (1823);  Berkshire  and  Gloucester  F.  and  L. 
(1824);  Essex  Economic  (1824);  Herts,  Cambridge  and  County  F.  and  L.  (1824);  Leeeb 
and  Yorkshire  F.  and  L.  (1824);  Manchester  F.  and  L.  (1824);  South  Devon  F.  and  L. 
(1824);  Sussex  County  and  Gen,  F.  and  L.  (1824);  Yorkshire  F.  and  L.  (1824);  Surrey, 
Sussex,  and  Southwark  F.  and  L.  (1825);  Sheffield  F.  and  L  (1826);  Shields,  North  and 
South  (1826);  Sujblk  Amicable  and  Gen,  (1826);  Norwich  Equitable  [new]  (1829).  In 
Scotland  the  new  Fire  Offices  were  Ins,  Co,  of  Scotland  {1S21) ;  Scottish  Union  (1824); 
Aberdeen  F.  and  L.  (1825).  In  Ireland,  National  Assu,  F.,  L.  and  M.  (1822); 
Ri^al  Irish  (1823);  Shamrock  (1823);  Patriotic  (1824);  Alliatue,  Irish,  F.,  L.  and  M. 
(1825);  Phcenix,  Irish  (1825).    In  all  (not  counting  Norwich  Union  as  new)  29. 

The  F.  Offices  which  had  passed  away,  including  those  enumerated  in  1026,  were  14, 
among  which  we  may  specify  the  British  Commercial  (founded  1820) ;  Palladium  No.  2 
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^1824)  ;  Ba/Af  Old  (date  of  estab.  not  known)  ;  Finchingfuld  (1804) ;  Gloucestershire 
(date  of  estab.  unknown);  Canterbury  and  East  Kent  (1023).  The  gain  on  the  year 
appears  to  have  been  14,  leaving  a  total  of  53  F.  Ins.  Offices  existing.  We  suspect  the 
number  is  slightly  understated.     In  future  we  shall  have  the  duty  returns  to  help  us. 

1831* — From  this  year  onwards  the  amounts  of  duty  collected  by  the  several  English 
Fire  Offices,  Lond,  and  country,  was  pub.  ann.  by  the  authority  of  Pari.  We  have  given 
the  full  returns  for  this  year,  as  we  shall  give  them,  and  decennially  afterwards,  in  our  art. 
Fire  Ins.,  (Per-centage)  Duty  on.  Amount  collected  by  the  Town  Offices  was 
;f  55i»  199 ;  by  the  Country  Offices,  ;£'20i,6o5  ;  total,  ;f  752,804.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  much  more  than  the  total  returned  for  E.  and  W.  in  the  financial  year  ending  $  Jan. 
1831.  The  solution  is  that  some  of  the  English  Offices  were  effecting  ins.  in  Scotland^  as 
also  in  Ireland ;  and  in  these  new  returns  the  whole  duty  collected  by  each  individual 
office  in  the  several  divisions  of  the  kingdom  was  credited  to  it  The  other  return  is  for 
the  geographical  divisions. 

1832.— Mr.  F.  G.  Smith,  then  Sec.  and  Surveyor  oi Scottish  Union  Ins.  Co.,  pub.  in 
Ed  in. :  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  0/  Fire  Ins,  Business:  tJie  Evils  of  Competi- 
tion pointed  outy  with  Hints  for  Impraifenunt.  The  work  presents  a  very  fair  resume  of 
the  then  state  of  Fire  Ins.,  more  particularly  in  Scot.  In  the  preface  occur  the  following 
passages : 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  present  day  in  this  bus.  is  the  indacement  competition  holds  out  to 
the  commission  of  the  crimes  of  arson,  perjury,  and  fraud,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  ins.  cos. 
This  is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  if  not  checked  by  some  of  the  measures  suggested  in  the  following 
remarks,  there  is  ever^  appearance  of  its  increasmg  to  a  most  formidable  anaruinous  extent. 

The  facility  with  which  claims  are  now-a-days  settled,  for  the  sake  of  popularity  (strict  inquiry  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  fire  being  almost  out  of  the  question),  holds  out  an  inducement  to  the  dishonest 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  as  detection  under  the  circumstances  cannot  be  reasonably  anticipated : 
hence  fire  after  fire,  without  any  satisfactory  proof  of  being  accidental. 

Same  year,  Mr.  Charles  Ellis,  Barrister-at-Law,  pub. :  The  Law  of  Fire  and  Life  Ins, 
and  Annu.,  with  Practical  Observations.  Up  to  this  date  the  law  of  Fire  and  Life  Ins, 
had  not  been  made  the  subject  of  prominence  ;  but  had  been  generally  dealt  with  in  a  few 
pages  tacked  on  to  works  on  Marine  Ins.  The  Law  of  Fire  Ins.  was  for  the  first  lime 
treated  of  in  a  lucid  manner.  The  work  at  the  period  of  its  pub.  was  really  valuable, 
and  even  now  it  may  be  consulted  with  interest     It  passed  into  a  2nd  ed.  in  1846. 

1833. — There  was  enacted  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c  23 — An  Act  to  reduce  the  Stamp 
Duties  on  culvertisements  and  on  certain  Sea  Insurances :  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Duties  on 
pamphlets  y  and  on  receipts  for  sums  under  £$  ;  to  exempt  Ins.  on  Farm  Stock  from  Stamp 
Duties.    The  following  section  relates  to  our  present  subject  : 

V. — '  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  exempt  from  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  ins.  from  loss  by 
fire  all  ins.  on  agricultural  produce,  farming  stock  and  implements  of  husbandry  in  Gt.  Brit,  ana 
Ireland  respectively;'  be  it  enacted  that  no  ins.  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire  which  shall  be  made, 
renewed,  or  continued  by  any  pol.  effected  upon  or  after  the  24th  day  of  Tune,  1833,  on  any  agricul- 
tural produce,  farming  stock  (live  or  dead)  or  implements  or  utensils  of  Husbandry,  being  upon  auiy 
farm  or  farms  in  Gt.  Brit,  or  Ireland,  shall  be  liable  to  the  per-ccntage  duties,  or  to  any  other  stamp 
duty  granted  or  imposed  upon,  or  in  respect  of,  ins.  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire  by  any  Act  or  Acts  in 
force  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland  respectively,  provided  such  ins.  shall  bo  effected  by  a  separate  and 
distinct  pol.  relating  solely  to  such  agricultural  produce,  farming  stock,  implements  or  utensils. 

VI. — '  And  whereas  b^  certain  Acts  in  force  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland  respectively,  the  corp.  or  cos. 
or  persons  insuring  against  loss  by  fire  are  required  to  deliver  to  the  Commissioners  of  Stamps,  or 
their  officers,  certain  quarterly  accounts  of  all  ins.  made  by  such  corp.,  cos.  or  persons,  and  con- 
taining such  particulars  relating  thereto  as  in  the  said  Acts  respectively  arc  specified  in  that  behalf; ' 
be  it  enactea  that  such  corp.  or  cos.  or  persons  insuring  as  aforesaid,  at  the  time  of  the  delivery  of 
every  such  quarterly  account^  shall  also  deliver  to  the  said  Commissioners,  or  their  officers,  a  separate 
and  distinct  account  of  all  ms.  of  agricultural  produce,  farming  stock,  or  implements,  or  utensils  of 
husbandry,  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  made,  renewed  or  continued  by  such  coip.  or  cos.  or  persons 
respectively,  during  the  Quarter  for  which  such  last-mentioned  account  shall  be  rendered;  and  in 
every  such  last- men tionea  account  there  shall  be  truly  specified  the  number  of  every  pol.  by  which 
any  such  ins.  shall  be  made,  the  sum  or  amount  of  the  sums  ins.  thereby,  and  the  time  for  which  such 
ins.  shall  be  made  or  renewed  or  continued  ;  and  for  any  default  in  the  delivery  of  such  account  con- 
taining and  specifying  the  particulars  required  by  this  Act,  the  corp.  or  co.  or  person  or  persons 
making  such  aefault  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  ;^ioo. 

For  some  time  previously  the  agriculturists  had  endeavoured  to  escape  from  this 
impost,  as  they  had  escaped  from  some  others.  But  the  circumstances  which  imme- 
diately secured  the  passing  of  the  measure  were  the  following.  Agrarian  incendiarism — the 
burning  of  bams  and  ricks  by  the  mysterious  **  Swing  " — had  for  several  years  (since  1830 
especially)  prevailed  very  extensively,  spreading  alarm  universally  among  the  farmers. 
They  hastened  to  insure  their  farming  stock ;  but  the  cos.  raised  the  prem.  on  account 
of  the  danger— in  some  counties  to  3  or  4  times  the  former  rate.  As  the  object  of  the 
incendiaries  was  to  terrify  and  injure,  not  the  ins.  cos.,  but  the  farmers  and  landlords, 
it  was  urged  in  Pari,  that  this  object  would  be  frustrated  by  relieving  agricultural  ins. 
from  duty.  Farmers  would  then  insure  more  readily,  and  would  care  less  and  less  for 
the  machinations  of  the  "Swing."  These  representations  prevailed,  and  the  impost  on 
farming  stock  insurance  l)ecame  abolished  (vide  Companion  to  Almanack^  1 864,  p.  98). 
For  returns  of  ins.  effected  pursuant  to  the  Act,  see  Farming  Stock  Ins.  (See  1828 
and  i860.) 

Same  year  Mr.  Geo.  Beaumont,  Barrister-at-Law,  pub.  The  Law  of  Fire  and  Life  Ins, 
A  very  concise  and  well-written  little  work,  wherein  all  the  principal  decisions  on  points 
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arising  out  of  the  contract  of  Fire  Ins.  are  reviewed.     In  chap.  8,  on  Adjustment  of  Fire 
Losses,  he  remarks : 

In  Life  Ins.  the  loss  must  always  be  a  total  loss.  In  Fire  Ins.  there  are  partial  and  total  losses.  It 
is  not  the  custom  in  F.  Ins.  to  except  any  class  of  articles  from  the  benefit  of  indemnity  for  partial 
loss  which  would  be  proper  subjects  for  indemnity  from  total  loss ;  though  in  Marine  Ins.  there  is 
such  a  custom,  whereby  frivolous  claims  and  complicated  adjustments  for  breakage  and  spoiling 
of  certain  goods  is  avoided.  .  .  . 

He  follows  out  the  consequences  of  these  distinctions  on  the  contract  of  Fire  Ins. 
2nd  ed.  1846. 

1835. — The  first  detailed  account  of  the  Fire  Ins.  Duty  collected  by  the  Offices 
transacting  bus.  in  Ireland  was  published  this  year.  The  4  Irish  Offices  returned 
;f9529  6j.  \d.  ;  the  20  English  and  Scotch  Offices  trading  there,  ;f  35,434  4J.  3J^.  The 
full  details  are  given  under  F.  Ins.,  Duty  on,  and  will  be  given  decennially  afterwards. 

This  year  M.  Eugene  Persil  pub.  in  Paris  :  Traiti  des  Assuratues  Terrcstres^  etc. 

183o. — The  first  detailed  return  of  duty  collected  by  the  Scotch  Offices  was  pub.  this 
year.     It  will  be  found  in  full  under  Fire  Ins.,  Duty  on. 

The  event  of  this  year,  viewed  prospectively,  was  the  estab.  of  the  Liverpool  and  Lond» 
F.  and  L.,  which  has  more  recently  become,  and  still  stands,  as  the  largest  ins.  office  in 
the  world!    [Boult,  Swinton.] 

1838. — By  sec.  96  of  i  &  2  Vict.  c.  $6— An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the 
Destitute  Poor  in  Ireland — it  was  held  that  ins.  of  workhouses  in  Ireland,  made  in 
pursuance  of  order  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  were  exempt  from  duty. 

1840. — ^The  ann.  per-centage  duty  on  F.  Ins.  collected  upon  ins.  in  E.  and  W.  for  the 
financial  year  ending  $th  January,  1841,  was  ;£^885,69i  ;  in  Scotland^  ;£^59i746;  in 
Ireland f  ^45,348 — total,  ;f  990,785.  The  rate  remained  at  3J.  But  all  agricultural  ins, 
had  been  exempted  from  duty  since  the  24th  June,  1833.  The  value  of  insured  property 
in  E.  and  W.  was  estimated  at  ;£'64i,448,7i6 — including  ;^5o, 988,01 6,  the  value  of 
agricultural  ins.  exempted  from  duty. 

In  the  return  of  duty  collected  by  the  English  Offices,  town  and  country,  for  this  year, 
many  changes,  not  only  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  offices,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
offices  themselves,  appear.  Some  offices  had  passed  out  of  existence  altogether ;  others 
had  sprung  up  to  take  their  places.  Thus,  while  there  were  but  15  town  offices  returned 
in  1 83 1,  there  were  now  20  ;  while  as  against  25  country  offices  in  1 831,  there  were  now 
but  23.  But  12  Scotch,  and  4  Irish  offices  were  now  brought  into  the  returns — making 
a  total  of  59. 

The  new  offices  in  England  embraced  the  District  (1834) ;  York  and  Land.  (1834) ; 
Leicestershire  (1834) ;  Licensed  Victuallers  (1835)  ;  Newcastle  and  North  of  Eng.  (1835)  ; 
Nottingham  and  Derby  (1835)  ;  St,  George  No.  2  (1835) ;  Coventry  and  IVarwickshire 
(1836)  ;  Itulepetuient  and  West  Middlesex  (1836) ;  Licensed  VictiMllers  F.  and  L.  (1836)  ; 
Liverpool  and  Land,  (1836)  ;  Protestant  Dissenters  F.  and  L.  (1837)  ;  Shropshire  and 
North  Wales  (1837)  ;  Benevolent  F.  and  L.  (1838)  ;  English  and  Scottish  Law  F.  and  L. 
(1839) ;  Lond,  Edin,  and  Dublin  F.  and  L.  (1839)  ;  Church  of  England  F.  and  L. 
(1840)  ;  lioyal  Farmers  F.  and  L.  (1840).  In  Scotland,  County  and  City  of  Perth 
(1836)  ;  Glas^  (1836) ;  Metcllus  (1838)  ;  North  of  Scotlatul  (1837)  ;  Forfarshire  and 
PertJishire  (1838) ;  Morayshire  (1840).  Total,  24.  Four  of  which  were  strictly  class 
offices. 

The  offices  which  had  passed  out  of  existence  were  the  Independent  and  West  Middlesex 
(1840)  ;  Protector  (1835)  ;  Bath  Sun  (1838)  ;  Berks,  Gloucester  and  Provincial  (1831)  ; 
Bristol  (1839)  ;  Bristol  Crown  (1837) ;  Coventry  and  Warwick  (1839)  ;  Hertford,  Cam- 
bridge and  County  (1831) ;  Newcastle  and  North  of  Eng,  (1838);  Norwich  Equitable 
(1834);  Salamander  (1835);  A'iTrM  and  South  Shields  (1836).  In  Scotland,  the 
Metellus ;  and  in  Ireland,  the  Commercial  (1837) ;  and  the  Hibernian  (1838).  Total 
discontinued,  15  ;  leaving  gain  of  9  on  the  decennium. 

This  year,  Mr.  Elisha  Hammond,  Counsellor-at-Law,  pub.  in  New  York :  A  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Fire  Ins. ;  and  Ins,  on  Inland  Waters ;  in  two  parts,  with  an  Appendix 
of  Forms,  This  work  contains  an  excellent  resume  of  the  Ins.  cases  in  the  U.S.,  com- 
bined and  compared  with  those  in  Gt.  Brit.  ;  and  hence  it  had  an  especial  value  at  the 
date  of  publication,  and  for  some  years  afterwards. 

1841. — Mr.  Thomas  H.  Millar,  Accountant,  Edin.,  pub.:  A  Practical  Introdiution  to 
Life  and  Fire  Ins,,  etc.,  wherein  was  contained  a  "  description  of  fire  risks,  with  the 
rates  of  prem.  demanded  therefor."    The  author  says  in  his  preface  : 


A  description  of  risks  against  loss  by  fire,  with  the  rates  of  prem.  usually  reauired  by  the  most 
respectable  F.  Ins.  Cos.,  and  many  important  clauses  necessary  to  be  inserted  in  pol.  issued  for 
hazards  of  a  particular  or  special  class,  have  been  introduced ;  and  it  is  believed  the  present  is  tho 


first  attempt  to  furnish  for  the  use  of  the  public  this  information  (acquired  by  extensive  official 
experience  as  well  as  firom  other  sources)  in  tnis  department  of  the  bus.  otassu. 

The  work  will  be  again  referred  to  under  Fire  Ins.  Prems. 

Mons.  G.  Sautayra  pub.  in  Paris :  De  P Assurance  contre  PIncendie,  pricidi  <tune 
Introduction  sur  les  Assurances  en  giniral. 

The  first  Self  propelling  Steam  Fire  Engine  was  made  this  year  in  New  York.  No 
further  progress  was  made  until  1859.    [F.  Engines,  Steam,  Self-propelling.] 
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1842. — By  5  &  6  Vict  c  79— ^»  Act  {inter  alia)  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
Stamp  Duties — it  was  enacted  (sec.  20)  that  licences  granted  under  22  Geo.  III.  c.  48 
(1782),  should  endure  and  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the  co.  or  person  named  therein 
should  continue  to  carry  on  the  bus.  of  F.  Ins.  Security  to  be  given  for  payment  of 
duties  also  to  continue  in  force  so  long  as  the  licence  should  continue. 

By  c.  82  of  the  same  session,  the  Stamp  Duties  on  F.  Ins.  in  Ireland  were  assimilated  to 
those  in  Englatid  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

The  year  1842  will  long  be  memorable  in  F.  Ins.  hist,  as  one  of  almost  unexampled 
calamities  to  those  offices  undertaking  mercantile  risks.  In  the  month  of  May  occurred 
the  great  fire  at  Hamburg;  followed  later  in  the  year  by  several  destructive  con- 
flagrations at  Liverpool.  It  was  in  some  measure  consequent  upon  the  complications 
arising  in  the  settlement  of  the  last-named  losses  that  the  Independent  Liability  Clause 
was  devised  for  mercantile  ins.  in  that  borough,  and  which  continued  in  force  there  until 
i860.    [Independent  Liability  Clause.] 

1844. — This  year  was  pub.  the  First  Rep.  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the 
State  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous  Districts,  One  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  which  had 
been  remitted  to  the  Commissioners  was  :  "The  supply  of  water  in  such  towns  and 
districts,  whether  for  the  pumoses  of  health,  or  for  the  better  protection  of  property 
from  fire."  A  great  deal  of  tne  information  elicited  by  the  Commissioners  has  already 
been  given  under  Fire  Extinguishment  ;  but  the  following  passages  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  T.  Hawksley,  C.E.,  will  be  read  with  interest  here : 

^.  —  If*preventitive  arrangements  were  made  on  a  comprehensive  and  efficient  scale, 
and  a  fair  remuneration  affi>rded  for  the  cap.  invested,  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that 
such  arrangements  would  effect  a  large  pecuniary  economy,  independently  of  the  necessary 
abatement  of  the  pain  experienced  in  society  from  continually  witnessing  and  appre- 
bending  devastation  and  loss  of  life  by  fire?  Ans, — It  cannot  be  doubted  that  much 
of  the  usual  loss  by  fire  would  be  entirely  prevented ;  nevertheless  the  reduction  upon 
ins.  would  be  comparatively  trifling.  The  charges  of  ins.  cos.  are  made  up  of  the 
Government  duty,  the  cost  of  man.  and  agency,  the  int.  of  cap.,  and  the  proportion 
necessary  to  replace  the  losses  by  fire.  The  Government  duty,  which  amounts  to  two- 
thirds  of  a  common  insurance,  would  remain  unaltered,  and  the  other  items,  except  the 
proportion  of  charge  necessary  to  replace  losses,  would  be  little  affected.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  very  unnecessary  number  of  ins.  offices,  the  cost  of  management  is  veiy 
considerable,  and  the  investment  of  cap.  unnecessarily  great.  It  is  believed  that  not 
more  than  is.  is  charged  in  respect  to  risk  upon  an  ins.  for  which  4r.  ()d.  is  paid.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  ins.  consequent  upon  the  adoption  of 
preventitive  arrangements  cannot,  except  in  very  special  cases,  be  considerable. 

Q. — It  is  stated  in  the  answers  from  Philadelphia  [Fire  Ins.  Prems.,  1844]  that  "the 
present  system  of  watering  the  city  has  reduced  ins.  risks  in  the  proportion  of  I  to  3 

rn  the  real  estate,  but  not  upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  :  these  are  considered 
ost  as  a  total  loss  from  the  damage  by  water. "  Speaking  of  ins.  risks  in  general,  as 
affected  by  all  the  improved  arrangements  attendant  uf>on  the  change  of  system,  it  is 
stated  that  those  risks  are  taken  at  one-half  the  prem.  chargeable  in  other  cities  where 
the  arrangements  are  incomplete.  Is  it  the  fact  that  on  the  introduction  of  the  system 
of  constant  supply  at  high  pressure  at  Nottingham^  an  ins.  co.  was  got  up  for  Nottingham 
on  the  ground  that  the  increased  security  obtained  by  the  improved  supply  of  water 
would  render  ins.,  on  the  ordinary  terms,  a  peculiarly  safe  and  good  investment? 
Ans. — Yes;  for  though  this  might  not  be  stated  in  the  prosp.,  it  was  held  out  as  an 
inducement  to  persons  to  become  proprietors.  The  Trent  Waterworks  wets  urged  on 
these  grounds  to  become  an  ins.  co.  But  that  co.  thought  the  scheme  was  not  within  their 
line  of  duty,  and  they  therefore  declined  to  take  it  up,  and  then  other  parties  took  it  up. 

Q. — Has  there  been  a  co.  formed  on  the  ground  of  the  prem.  being  lower  in  conse- 
quence of  these  improvements  in  the  supply  of  water?  Ans. — No  ;  the  prem,  is  no 
lower  at  all.  /  think  it  was  formed  that  they  might  thereby  be  enabled  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  profits  which  the  Lond.  Cos.  would  otherwise  get. 

The  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire  Ins.  Co.,  founded  1835,  is  the  co.  here  re- 
ferred to. 

It  was  estimated,  on  what  was  regarded  as  good  authority,  that  the  F.  Ins.  in  force  in 
France  by  the  proprietary  cos.  this  year  amounted  to  ;f  728,2CX),ooo ;  and  that  the  prem. 
thereon  reacheii  tne  sum  of  ;f7i3,20o.  The  ins.  in  the  mut  cos.  was  estimated  at 
;£'240,ocx>,ocx>  in  add.,  making  a  grand  total  of  ;f  i,025,ooo,ocx>. 

In  our  art.  Fire  Ins.,  Municipal  and  State,  under  this  date,  will  be  found  some 
interesting  statistics  regarding  State  F.  Ins.  in  Denmark  and  in  Poland. 

1845. — A  tornado  accompanied  with  lightning  occurred  in   the   neighbourhood  of 
Rouen,  causing  great  devastation  of  propertv.     The  Court  Royal  of  Rouen  in  a  decision 
given  the  following  year  (Feb.  1846)  brought  that  case  within  the  scope  of  the  fire  ins. 
effected  on  the  property  destroyed.     [Lightning.] 

Mr.  T.  Chambers  and  Mr.  G.  Tattersall  pub.  this  year  :  Laws  relative  to  Buildings, 
comprising  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  Fixtures,  Ins.  agaiftst  Fire,  etc.  [Fire  Pro- 
tection.] 

Among  the  new  F.  Offices  of  this  year  are  two  calling  for  very  especial  notice,  viz.  the 
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Law  and  the  RoyaL  These  two  rank  among  the  more  remarkable  joint-stock  cos.  of  the 
present  generation. 

1846. — A  proposal  for  carrying  on  F.  Ins.  as  a  branch  of  State  Finance  was  pro- 
pounded in  Belgium  about  this  time ;  and  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  subject.  We  have  reviewed  the  results  briefly  in  our  art  Belgium  ; 
while  under  F.  Ins.,  Municipal  and  State,  we  shall  give  some  further  details  of  great 
interest. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Dowdeswell  pub.  this  year  :  The  Law  of  Life  and  Fire  Ins.^  etc.  The  work 
takes  a  rapid  glance  at  the  history  of  the  different  branches  of  Ins.,  including  Fire  ;  and 
is  written  in  a  style  at  once  pleasing  and  instructive.  It  was,  in  fact,  written  at  the  request 
of  the  So.  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  ;  at  the  period  that  So.  contemplated 
a  series  of  popular  treatises  upon  legal  subjects. 

A  2nd  ed.  of  Ellis  on  Fire  and  Life  Ins. ;  as  also  of  Beaumont  on  the  Law  of  F.  and 
Z.  Ins. ;  was  pub.  this  year. 

1847.— Mr.  W.  E.  Hillman,  then  Act.  of  the  Star,  pub.:  Illustrations  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Assurance^  wherein  he  attempted  to  popularize  the  various  branches  of 
the  bus.     The  author  says  in  his  preface  : 

Them  is,  however,  one  branch  of  assu.  treated  of  in  the  "  Theory/'  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to  in  works  which  have  gone  before : — The  branch  referred  to  is  "  Fire  Assu."  ;  and  should 
its  mention  be  the  means  of  calling  more  consideration  to  the  subject,  a  positive  goodwill  be  attMned. 
The  man.  of  F.  Ins.  Cos.  have  been  deterred,  no  doubt,  by  the  labour  of  investigation,  from  collecting 
the  facts  from  their  "  Registers  "  and  "  Loss  Books,"  for  a  better  classification  of  risks  and  prems. 
The  author  has  no  doubt,  now  that  the  spirit  of  rivalry  between  cos.  is  somewhat  abated,  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  these  matters  will  receive  proper  attention ;  and  the  present  loose  and 
almost  undefined  method  of  estimating  prems.  will  give  place  to  one  of  a  more  scientific  and  definite 
nature;  and  the  reproach  bo  taken  away  which  now  attaches  to  this  part  of  Ins.  bus. 

Some  of  the  points  he  touches  upon  will  be  noted  under  Fires  and  Fire  Ins., 
Statistics  of. 

1848. — The  amount  of  property  insured  against  loss  by  fire  in  the  U.K.  was 
;f  811,000,000 ;  and  the  nominal  cap.  subscribed  to  guarantee  the  due  fulfilment  of  these 
engagements  at  the  end  of  1849  was  computed  at  more  than  ;f 50,000,000  by  59  cos.; 
some  of  them,  however,  guaranteeing  under  the  same  cap.  also  life  and  marine  risks. 

About  this  date  the  Gov.  of  France  was  seriously  contemplating  the  desirability  of 
carrying  on  the  bus.  of  F.  Ins.  as  a  means  of  State  Finance.  [Fire  Ins.,  Municipal 
AND  State.] 

1849. — On  the  night  of  6  Oct.  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Gooch  &  Cousins,  wool 
warehousemen,  in  London  Wall,  was  burned  down.  The  warehouse  was  a  very  large 
one,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  storing  of  wool,  and  held  at  the  time  of  the  fire  not  less 
than  3606  bales  of  wool.  The  fire  spread  to  every  part  of  the  building,  and  in  the 
morning  there  appeared  to  the  spectators  to  be  nothing  left  but  a  blackened  heap  of 
worthless  ashes.  A  little  investigation,  however,  showed  that  underneath  these  unsightly 
remains  lay,  as  the  result  proved,  a  very  considerable  value  of  salvage.  The  value  of  the 
3606  bales  of  wool  was  ^70,339.  The  salvage  realized  no  less  than  ;£^26,974 — or  about 
37  p.c.  of  the  gross  value  of  the  property.  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  most  important 
part  of  the  story.  Out  of  this  event  arose  one  of  the  most  important  Apportionments 
of  modem  times,  leading  to  the  adoption  of  many  rules,  if  not  of  scientific  exactitude,  yet 
of  great  practical  importance.  We  may  complete  the  narrative  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Richard  Atkins ; 

The  variety  and  number  of  interests  involved  in  this  larg^  property  gave  rise,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  very  important  discussions,  and  brought  to  the  test  almost  every  known  principle  and  form  of 
settlement.  There  were  as  stated  3606  bales  of  woo].  No  less  than  73  owners  appeared.  Some 
were  owners  in  their  own  right,  and  others  simply  as  factors  and  agents.  Some  portions  were  ins.  by 
specified,  others  by  average  pol.  of  every  variety.  Others  again  were  wholly  uninsured.  Some  of 
the  proprietors,  by  themselves,  or  by  their  agents,  had  already  put  in  their  claim  to  portions  of  tho 
salvage — being  able  by  trade  marks  or  otherwise  to  identify  those  portions.  With  the  exception  of 
these  the  whole  body  of  owners  were  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  salvage,  whether  ins.  or  not. 
To  add  to  the  complication,  many  cases  appeared  where  the  expiration  of  the  days  of  prompt — or 
the  partial  payment  for  goods  sold,  but  not  finally  trans.,  and  otner  similar  transactions — made  the 
legal  ownership  in  these  cases,  to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful.  But  happily  the  whole  of  these  settle- 
ments being  entered  upon  in  a  fair  spirit  of  commercial  equity,  were  promptly  and  satisfactorily 
arranged.     .     .     . 

The  records  of  these  transactions  will  long  continue  to  be  of  use  for  the  purpose  of  reference. 
Many  important  points  of  practice  were  brought  forward  for  discussion  among  the  parties,  having 
such  a  variety  of  interests  in  the  damaged  goods.  There  are  but  two  of  these  points  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  allude  in  this  place.  Tho  principle  laid  down  that  average  pol.  should  be  brought  forward  ' 
for  settlement  in  the  order  of  their  extent,  was  throughout  universally  admitted  and  acted  on.  Tho 
whole  of  the  offices,  without  any  exception,  held  themselves  bound  by  it,  not  only  in  reference  to  tho 
assured,  but  also  as  between  each  other ;  and  this  was  done  in  many  cases  where  the  strongest  motivot 
of  interest  existed  for  disputing  the  rule. 

A  not  less  important  law  was  in  add.  laid  down  to  regulate  the  settlements.  The  warehouso- 
keeper's  book  in  all  cases  was  taken  as  the  test  of  ownership.  Although  many  transactions  in  tho 
nature  of  partial  trans,  had  taken  place,  which  might  have  thrown  legal  doubts  as  to  the  parties  in 
whom  the  actual  interest  was,  at  the  moment  of  the  fire,  vested,  the  entries  in  the  warehouse-book 
were  by  common  consent  taken  as  decisive  on  the  point.  The  claims  upon  the  offices,  and  tho 
divisions  of  the  salvage,  were  all  made  upon  this  simple  and  impartial  rule,  llie  early  adoption  of  this 
equitable  law  fortunately  pre\*ented  many  differences  of  opinion,  which,  had  thevb!een  argued  ui>on 
strictly  legal  grounds,  could  only  have  ended  in  the  most  expensive  and  protracted  litigation. — ^Atkins 
on  The  Average  Clausef  p.  26.    See  also  Salvaok  {Fire), 

VOL.  III.  32 
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1850. — Mr.  Samuel  Brown  contributed  to  vol.  i.  of  Assn.  Mag.  under  date  this  year, 
a  paper  :  On  the  Fires  of  Lond.  during  the  17  years  from  1 833  to  1 849  incltisn'e^  shmving 
the  numbers  zuhich  occurred  in  different  trades,  and  the  principal  causes  by  which  they 
were  occasioned.  The  contents  of  this  paper  will  fall  to  be  noticed  more  particularly 
under  F.  Ins.,  Statistics  of  ;  but  the  opening  remarks  may  with  advantage  be  repro- 
duced here : 

Until  within  a  very  recent  period  the  doctrines  of  prob.  have  been  applied  to  scarcely  any  great 
public  purpose  except  the  assu.  of  human  life.  In  that  particular  department  of  knowledge  a  number 
of  labourers  have  been  for  manv  years  busily  occupied  m  gathering  in  facts,  endeavouring  to  classify 
events  and  trace  some  general  laws.  In  later  years  researches  have  been  extended  into  the  effect  of 
different  classes  of  diseases  upon  health  and  longevity.  Still  more  recently,  the  calculations  of  fidelity 
risks,  of  railway  and  other  accidents,  of  bankruptcy,  and  of  other  circumstances  affecting  the  person  of 
an  individual  or  his  commercial  dealings,  have  been  made  w^ith  a  view  of  proving  their  capability  of 
being  estimated  for  ins. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  midst  of  all  these  inquiries,  the  classes  of  ins.  for  which  £ng.  first 
became  famous,  and  which  in  fact,  by  their  early  success,  led  to  the  still  more  extraordinary  progress 
which  has  distinguished  the  system  of  Life  Assu.,  viz.  Fire  and  Marine  risks,  have  been  almost  wholly 
neglected  as  matters  of  statistical  research.  .  .  .  The  immense  collection  of  data  which  must 
have  been  gathered  for  upwards  of  130  years,  in  the  books  of  some  of  the  older  cos.,  would  present 
many  very  curious  results,  both  as  to  the  actual  facts  regarding  the  frequency  ana  the  extent  of 
damage  by  fire,  as  well  as  to  the  changes  in  the  values  of  property  of  various  kinds  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  They  would  serve  to  indicate,  also,  the  gradually  improving  condition  of  the  public  ojind, 
by  the  increasing  desire  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  system  of 
ins.         .    . 

The  skill  and  judgment  which  has  hitherto  distinguished  the  managers  of  that  class  of  bus.  in  the 
selection  of  the  risk,  so  far  from  being  rendered  valueless  by  the  general  conclusions  drawn  from  a 
comparison  of  events,  would  be  more  than  ever  appreciated  by  the  insured,  from  their  perceiving  the 
difficulty  of  classifying  the  risks  under  their  proper  heads,  and  the  study  and  attention  which  must  be 
given  to  attain  success.  Not  only  would  curious  information  be  afforded,  but  some  obs.  of  great 
utility  to  the  public  prob.  secured.  Thus,  the  proportion  of  fires  according  to  the  different  trades, 
would  exhibit  the  greater  or  less  hazard  with  which  various  occupations  are  attended  from  this  cause ; 
and  if  the  causes  were  stated  in  each  division,  attention  would  be  directed  so  as  to  ascertain  what 
dangers  were  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  bus.,  and  what  might  arise  from  circumstances  capable  of 
being  remedied,  and  the  risks  diminished.  Most  of  these  facts  are,  no  doubt,  already  known  to  those 
connected  with  ins.  cos.  whose  bus.  it  is  occasionally  to  compare  them.  But  it  docs  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  their  duty  to  warn  the  public  of  consequences  ;  and  till  these  are  forced  upon  the  notice 
of  the  public,  or  of  authorities  competent  to  interfere,  no  remedy  will  be  proposed,  and  no  corrections 
applied. 

In  the  same  vol.  of  the  Assu.  Mag.  (i.  p.  317)  is  an  art.,  also  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Brown,  on  the  Increase  of  F.  Ins.  in  Gt.  Brit,  from  1844  to  1850  ;  wherein  it  was  shown 
that  the  rate  in  the  sums  insured  by  all  the  offices  had  been  10*39  p.c,  or  173  p.a.  ; 
for  the  last  2  years  of  the  period  the  increase  had  been  I  '96  p.c.  p.a.  The  increase  in  the 
"Town  Offices"  during  the  whole  period  had  been  12  p.c,  or  2  p.c.  p.a.;  in  the  last 
2  years  2*78  p.c  p.a.  In  the  **  Country  Offices  "  the  increase  over  the  whole  period  had 
been  2*29  p.c;  but  in  the  last  2  years  only  i*o8  p.c.  p.a.  On  the  "Farming  Stock" 
ins.,  the  increase  from  1844  to  1848  had  l>een  7*14  p.c,  or  1*785  p.c.  p.a. ;  but  between 
1848  and  1850  there  had  been  a  falling  off;  so  that  over  the  whole  period  the  increase 
had  only  been  4*1  p.c.  or  '683  p.c.  p.a.  But  these  ins.  fluctuate  with  the  seasons.  In 
Ireland  the  progress  of  F.  Ins.  had  been  slow.  In  the  6  years  the  increase  was  only 
2*90  p.c,  or  8*48  p.c.  p.a.  In  Scotland  there  had  been  an  actual  falling  off;  but  there 
were  signs  of  recovery. 

In  Fratue  at  the  end  of  this  year  (1850)  the  amount  of  ins.  existing  in  the  13  pro- 
prietary COS.  was  ;f  1,038,422,803 — of  this  ^490,000,000  was  ins.  in  3  offices  only  ;  while 
m  41  mut  asso.  the  ins.  only  reached  about  280  millions — making  the  grand  total 
;f  1,318,433,804.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  2  years  had  been  very  nearly  84  p.c 
The  total  prems.  received  in  the  proprietary  cos.  in  1850  was  ;f  902, 260 — yielding  an 
average  of  \s.  9^.  p.c. — a  very  low  rate  when  taking  all  classes  of  ins.  into  account. 
The  losses  in  the  proprietary  cos.  were  ;f 445,468,  or  rather  less  than  50  p.c. 

By  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  97  (1850) — An  Act  to  repeal  certain  Stamp  Duties,  and  to  grant 
others  in  lieu  thereof;  and  to  amend  the  last's  relating  to  the  Stamp  Duties — fire  ins. 
licences  granted  in  Ireland  were  made  permanent,  as  in  England  under  the  5  &  6  Vict, 
c.  79  (1842). 

The  Equitable  Fire  Office,  founded  this  year,  claimed  credit  for  the  introduction  of  the 
"mixed  principle,"  as  applied  to  fire  ins.,  which  however  had  been  introduced  by  the 
County  Fire  in  1807.  The  prosp.  of  the  Equitable  contained  the  following  remarks, 
which  embody  the  creed  of  the  non-tariff  offices  : 

The  difficulties  of  collecting  the  elements  on  which  to  proportion  prems.  to  risk  in  ins.  against  loss 
by  fire  are  undoubtedly  very  great.  It  will  scarcely,  however,  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  statistics  resulting  from  the  past  experience  of  the  various  offices,  thai  a  lower  scale 
of  prems.  than  what  are  usually  charged  ntay  in  man^  cases  be  safely  adopted:  it  being  evident 
that  what  in  one  locality  would  be  an  ordinary  risk,  might,  from  the  absence  or  presence  of  some 
influencing  cause,  become  hazardous  or  doubly  hazardous  in  another,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  further 
evident,  that  by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  in  the  selection  oJP  risks,  the  honest  and  careful 
may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  relieved  from  the  payment  of  a  rate  of  prpms.  higher  than  what  is  necessary 
to  cover  their  own  rislcs,  but  which  must  necessarily  be  imposed  where  less  caution  is  obser\'ed,  to 
enable  cos.  to  meet  the  losses  incurred  through  carelessness  or  fraud. 

The  bus.  of  the  Equitable  F.  Ins.  Co.  is  conducted  rigidly  upon  these  principles  ;  and  by  a  frequent 
analysis  of  its  own  experience,  it  will,  from  time  to  time,  adopt  such  rates  of  prem.  as  the  nature  of  the 
risk  may  justify,  and  accordingly  will  abstain  from  entering  into  any  arrangements  with  other  cos.  as 
regards  tariffs  :  not  however  lor  the  purpose  of  depreciating  or  casting  the  smallest  discredit  upon 
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those  COS.  which  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  observance  of  a  certain  tariff,  but  simply  because 
anjr  concerted  at^recmcnt  upon  the  subject  of  price  necessarily  partakes  of  that  spirit  of  monopoly 
which  is  not  less  contrary  to  the  increasmg  intelligence  of  the  age,  than  it  is  opposed  to  every  sound 
principle  of  political  economy.  The  proceedings  of  the  Equitable  will  be  carried  on  in  perfect 
fairness  and  friendliness  towards  all  other  cos.;  but  free  competition  is  essential  to  the  true  and 
healthy  adjustment,  as  well  as  full  development,  of  perfect  economy  in  supiply  and  demand.  At  the 
same  time^  anything  like  a  wish  to  undersell,  merely  for  the  sake  of  malcmg  a  large  bus.  without 
regard  to  its  safety^  is  utterly  disclaimed.  The  field  is  abundantly  large  for  all ;  and  if,  consistently 
with  perfect  security^  the  cost  of  ins.  can  be  lowered,  whether  in  the  way  of  accepting,  when  cir- 
cumstances may  justify  it,  a  lower  rate  of  prem.,  or,  which  is  certainly  the  safer  form,  in  the  way  of 
retumin?  a  share  of  the  profits  to  the  insured,  as  in  the  Equitable  Co.,  without  any  doubt  it  will 
be  found  true,  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  that  increased  facilities  of  supply  will,  in  a  still  greater 
ratio,  increase  the  amount  of  demand,  and  prove  equally  beneficial  to  the  cos.  conducted  upon  such 
enlightened  principles,  and  to  the  public  at  faree. 

With  this  view,  a  periodical  investigation  will  be  made  into  the  affairs  of  the  So.,  and  a  return  of  one 
moiety,  or  50  p.c.  of  the  net  surplus  or  profits,  after  deduction  of  such  portion  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  as  a  reserve  fund,  will  be  made  to  all  classes  of  insurers  whose  pol.  shall  have  been  in 
existence  for  3  years,  and  who  shall  not,  during  that  period,  have  made  any  claim  upon  the  So.  for 
compensation  for  loss  by  fire. 

Like  many  other  such  well-intentioned  enterprises,  this  fell  very  short  in  the  matter  of 
performance.  In  the  hist,  of  the  Co.  we  have  shown  how  it  was  overfreighted  with 
expenses  from  the  beginning ;  and  although  it  speedily  reached  a  large  prem.  income 
[;634f^7  in  1853],  it  fell  an  early  victim  to  over-sanguine  expectations,  combined  with 
extravagant  management 

The  ann.  per-centage  duty  on  F.  Ins.  in  E.  and  W.  for  the  financial  year  ending 
5th  January,  1851,  was  ^^ 1, 042, 396  ;  in  Scotlatid,  ;f65,875  ;  in  Ireland^  ;f5 1,259 — total, 
]if  1,159,530.  The  rate  had  remained  at  3J.  The  value  of  insured  property  in  E.  and  W. 
was  estimated  at  ;f  752,092,946,  including  ;f  57, 162,246  amount  of  agricultural  insurance 
exempted  from  duty. 

The  ni7u  F.  Offices  estab.  in  England  in  the  decennium  were — 

1847  Defender  F.  and  L. 
,,  North  of  England  F.  and  L. 

1848  Brit.  Emp.  Mut. 
„  National  Mercantile. 

1849  Anchor  F.  and  L. 
„  British  F.  and  L. 

1850  Equitable. 
,,  Brighton  and  Sussex  Mut. 
,,  English  and  Cambrian  F.  and  L. 
,,  National  Guardian  F.  and  L. 


Royal  F.  and  L.  |         In  Scotland  the  new  Offices  were — 

1841     National  and  Scottish  F.  and  L. 

1844  Western  F.  and  L. 

1845  ^^n  Accord  F.  and  L. 
—Total  28. 


1 841  South  of  England  F.  and  L. 

1844  Burnley  Mut. 
„  Cambrian  F.  and  L. 
,,  Kent  Mut. 

,,  North  of  England  F.  and  L. 

,,  Preserver  F.  and  L, 

1845  Cambrian  and  Gen.  F.  and  L. 
,,  Halifax,  Bradford,  etc.,  F.  and  L. 
„  Law. 
,,  Preston  and  North  Lancashire. 

»» 

„  Sheffield,  Kotherham,  etc. 

,,  Star. 

1846  Legal  and  Commercial. 

1847  Architects  and  Builders  F,  and  L. 

The  Offices  which  ceased  to  exist  in  the  decennium  were,  in  England,  the  Benevolent 
(founded  1831),  Brighton  and  Sussex  (1841),  Bristol  Union  (1844),  British  (1843),  Eftg- 
lish  and  Scottish  Law  (184^),  Leicestershire  and  Midland  (1843),  Preston  and  North 
iMnc.  (1848),  Reading  (1841),  Winchester^  Hants,  etc.  (1847),  York  and  Lond.  (1842). 
In  Scotland,  County  and  City  of  Perth  (1844),  Friendlv  (1847),  Glasgo7o  (1841), 
Western  (1847).  In  Ireland,  the  British  and  Irish  (1843).  Total  15,  leaving  a  gain 
of  13  in  the  decennium.  It  is  noticeable  that  two  of  the  offices  which  passed  away  dated 
from  1720,  viz.  the  Friendly  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  British  and  Irish  of  Dublin. 

1851. — Mr.  C.  J.  Bunyon,  M.A.,  contributed  to  vol.  i.  of  Assu.  Mag.  a  paper:  On 
the  Liability  of  the  Occupier  of  a  Tefiement  for  Damage  done  to  that  of  a  Neighbour^  by 
Fire  kindled  through  his  own  or  his  Servants'  Negligence,  This  question  will  be  reviewed 
under  title  Fires  Caused  by  Negligence. 

Mr.  Samuel  Brown  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  pai>er:  Sketch  of  the  Recent  Progress 
of  the  Assu.  of  Life  and  Property  on  the  Continent  \Assu.  Mag.  vol.  i.  p.  293 ;  vol.  ii. 
p.  16].  The  contents  of  this  paper  will  be  noted  under  the  different  countries  to  which 
they  relate — especially  under  France. 

During  the  same  year  [year  of  the  first  great  International  Exhibition,  sometimes  styled 
World's  Jubilee]  a  gen.  meeting  of  the  English  and  Foreign  representatives  of  Ins. 
interests  was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Inst  of  Act  (5  July),  to  which  Mr.  Brown 
presented  a  paper  :  On  the  Collections  of  Data  in  various  bratiches  of  Ins.  ^  of  which  wc 
shall  speak  more  at  lai^e  under  Fires  and  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of. 

Mr.  J.  11.  James  pub. :  A  Treatise  on  Life  and  Fire  Assu.;  Annu.  and  Rev.  Payments : 
illustrated  by  Life  T.  deduced  from  the  Rep.  of  the  Reg.-Geti.;  Pr ems,  for  Fire  Ins.;  and 
Official  Forms.    There  was  nothing  new  on  the  subject  of  F.  Ins. 

Towards  the  close  of  this  year,  a  somewhat  remarkable  correspondence  arose  between 
Mr.  Charles  B.  Ford,  ■  of  the  Sun  Fire,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spnng,  of  the  Manchester^ 
which  will  l>e  noticed  more  in  detail  under  Fire  Ins.  Prems. 

The  gross  sum  insured  against  fire  in  the  U.  K.  this  year  was  found  from  the  duty 
returns,  etc.,  to  be  ;[^852,ooo,ooo.     This  included  farming  stock. 
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At  this  date  (185 1)  in  Gertftany  there  were  20  Fire  Ins.  Cos.  of  the  proprictarj  classy 
and  13  mutuals.  Of  the  latter  only  3  extended  their  operations  througnout  the  country 
and  insured  movable  ami  immovable  ])ro)>erty ;  8  insured  only  movable  agricultural 
property ;  and  2  only  buildings.  The  risks  in  force  by  the  proprietary  cos.  were  estimated 
at  X2S6,ooo,ooo.  The  nuituals  carrietl  risks  of  al>out  lOO  millions  sterling — making  the 
total  sum  insured  ;f  386,000,000.  The  profits  to  the  shareholders  of  the  proprietary  cos. 
varietl  from  20  p.c.  downwards. 

1852. — Mr.  VVm,  Edwards,  of  Ledbur>',  pub. :  Hints  on  Fire  Ins.  It  was  precisely  what 
it  purported  to  l>e — a  small  pamph.  containini;  a  few  useful  hints  to  provincial  F.  agents. 

Sijj.  S.  Alesandro  Daninos,  Sec.  Gen.  of  the  Riuniofte  Adriatica  ai  Siatrt^  in  TrusU, 
contributed  to  the  Assu.  A/tti^.  an  account  of  the  Ins.  Cos.  of  Austria,  from  which  we 
have  already  iiuoted  under  title  At- stria. 

On  the  I3ih  Dec.  this  year  a  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  leading  F.  Ins.  Cos.  of 
Gerntiiny  was  held  at  Leipzig,  in  view  of  forming  an  Asso.  of  the  German  Assu.  Cos.  for 
the  purpose  of  common  delil>eration  and  co-oi)eration.  It  will  be  more  convenient  to 
give  the  details  of  the  organization  under  Germany,  sub-heading  Fire. 

1853. — The  number  of  new  Ins.  Offices  making  F.  Ins.  bus.  one  of  their  objects 
founded  during  this  and  the  several  preceding  years  at  last  attracted  the  attention  ui  the 
newspaper  press,  and  the  Leeds  Mercury  of  30  July  contained  the  following  : 

Amun^  the  means  now  sujjpcstcd  fnr  the  investment  of  spare  capital,  a  number  of  new  Fire  los. 
Cos.  h.i\e  been  nn>jet  ted ;  an  active  canvass  being  carried  t«n  in  L**eds  and  other  places  to  get  the 
capitals  subs.  It  is  represented  to  those  who  are  solicited,  that  the  payment  of  a  small  deposit  is 
Bumcient  to  secure  a  considerable  return  of  profit.  To  support  this,  it  is  stated  that  6re  ins.  cos. 
have  K<'nerallv,  if  not  invariably,  made  lar^^e  profits,  and  the  advanced  price  of  the  shares  of  some 
cos.  is  quoted  in  proof.  It  may  be  well  to  test  this  statement  by  reference  to  the  statistics  of  the 
subject,  which  are  obtained  from  the  ann.  n'ttum  of  duty  paid  to  Gov.  on  fire  ins.,  and  from  other 
available  sources  of  information. 

In  the  firj.t  plact;,  we  may  state  thaf  no  /river  than  58  officrs  have  bren  compelled  by  ill  succest 
to  discontinuf  Jire  ins.  bus.  ivithin  thr  last  2$  years ;  and  vet,  during  the  same  period,  a  number 
of  new  officrs  were  pri>jected.  of  which  many  never  succeedea  in  iretting  organised  so  as  to  transact 
bus. ;  but  27  of  those  whi(  h  did  succeed  are  still  carrying  it  on.  Of  these  27,  seven  only  are  transacting 
a  tolerable  amount  of  bus. ;  3  or  4  of  them  yielding  a  good  but  not  extravagant  profit ;  the  remaining 
20  collect  altogether  ;{J  14,015  of  fire  ins.  duty  in  the  year,  being,  for  the  whole  20  offices^  less  than 
one-fourth  part  of  the  autv  collected  and  paid  to  Gov.  bv  even  one  single  old  co.  lliat  is,  it  would 
take  no  less  than  80  hu(  h  oftices  to  transact  an  amount  of  bus.  etjual  to  that  of  the  office  alluded  to. 
Persons  practically  acqu.iinted  with  fire  ins.  state  the  minimum  amount  of  bus.  on  which  a  co. 
can  rel^  with  any  confiilencc  to  meet  itit  expenses  and  yield  a  profit  for  a  series  of  years,  at  from  7  to 
10  millions  of  ins.,  yielding  j^io.ooo  to  /Ji5,ooo  of  duty.  liut  here  are  20  offices  averaging  little  more 
than  ;(72ooo  p.a.  each.  The  above  data  are  from  the  return  for  the  year  1851,  that  for  1852  not  being 
yet  publish^;  but  as  some  add.  offices  have  commenced  within  that  term,  no  doubt  the  but.  is 
still  further  subdivided. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  25  years  past  58  offices  have  found  fire  ins.  a  losing  bus.,  some 
ruinously  so,  having  had  to  make  heavy  calls  on  the  shareholders  to  meet  the  claims  for  losses;  that 
of  27  new  COS.  projected  to  supply  their  places,  7  only  transact  an  amount  of  bus.  from  which  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  continuous  profit ;  that  of  these  7,  thn  e  only  yield  a  dividend  that  compensates 
the  shareholders  ;  the  stock  of  the  other  4  being  at  a  (liscuunt.  The  offices  at  present  engaged  in 
the  bus.  are  62  in  number,  of  which  (as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained)  35  yield  a  profit  that  keeps  their 
stock  at  a  prem.,  these  being,  with  about  3  exceptions,  long-estab.  cos. ;  and  27  show  a  different 
result,  their  stock  being  below  par  :  these  latter  co<(.  having  been,  with  about  a  similar  number  of 
exceptions,  recently  estab.  The  average  profit  of  all  the  tos.  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty; 
but  if  the  losses  of  the  ruined  cos.  were  deducted  from  the  net  profits  of  the  existing  cos.,  it  woufd, 
no  doubt,  be  found  that  Fire  Ins.  bus.,  on  the  whole,  is  far  irom  yielding  a  high  average  rate  of  profit. 

The  Fire  Ofliccs  which  discontinued  bus.  this  year  were  the  Halifax,  Bradford  atui 
Kei^htuy  ;  Xational  Mercantile  ;  and^VA//. 

Mr.  Richard  Atkins,  of  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  contributed  to  the  Assu.  Mag.  [vol.  iii. 
p.  147]  a  paper  (the  first  of  a  series) :  On  the  Settlement  of  losses  by  Fire  under  Average 
Pol.     This  we  shall  review  under  Firk  Ins.  Practice. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Ilartnoll,  Ed.  of  the  Post  Mag.^  commenced  a  new  pub.  "  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  the  interests  of  Fire  Ins." — the  ////.  Monitor^  the  first  number  of  which  bears 
date  Oct.  I,  1853.  Two  numbers  only  appeared  ;  and  these  were  full  of  interest  ;  but 
the  etlitor  had  already  too  many  engagements  on  hand  to  enable  him  to  sustain  an  add. 
publication.  Out  of  this  pub.  arose  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  the  action  of 
Hartnoll  v.  Durham  [Chairman  of  Unity  Fire],  tried  at  Maidstone  in  the  spring  of  1854. 

1854. — Many  vague  statements  were  from  time  to  time  made  regarding  the  influence 
of  the  F.  Ins.  Duty  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  business.  An  art.  in  vol.  iv.  o(Assu, 
Mag,  pub.  this  year  entitled  :  The  Stamp  Duties  on  Contracts  of  Assu.  ^  furnished  trust- 
worthy statistics  upon  the  subject,  which  we  put  on  record  in  a  condensed  form  for 
historical  purjx^ses. 

The  tenant  of  a  house  of  £^0  pa.,  holding  on  lease,  prob.  insures  for  J^^QO  on  the 
building  and  £^(Xi  on  the  contents.  The  duty  is  3af.,  or  a  little  beyond  the  amount  of 
property-tax  chargeable  for  the  house.  A  wholesale  dealer  at  the  rent  of  ;f  200  a  year  will 
prob.  have  ;f  10,000  worth  of  stock.  The  duty  of  ;f  15  a  year  makes  a  permanent  tax  of 
\s.  (yd.  in  the  £,  in  addition  to  his  rent.  The  importing  merchant,  no  less  than  the 
smaller  dealer,  feels  the  effect  of  duty  on  his  general  charges.  For  example  :  the  ware- 
house rent  for  ;^io,ooo  of  raw  silk  would  probably  be  ;£"i6  5j.  The  ms.  duty  adds 
directly  £^  \os.  to  the  charge  of  rent. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  bus!  of  ins.  cos.  is  restricted  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
Large  proi>erties  and  estates  are  frequently  left  wholly  uninsured  :  the  owners,  who  would 
willingly  pay  the  moderate  prem.  required,  revolting  altogether  at  the  200  p.c.  add.  of 
duty.  Large  bulks  of  merchandize  are  kept  uncovered  for  the  same  reason.  But  a  still 
greater  drawback  for  the  cos.  is  that,  among  their  own  insurers,  the  amounts  are  so  cut 
down  and  reduced  to  meet  the  duty  charge,  that  the  sums  insured  bear  no  fair  ratio 
or  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property  covered.  The  great  majority  of  the  claims 
are  made  for  partial  losses,  or  for  sums  short  of  the  sums  covered  ;  and  not  being  settled 
upon  the  pro  ratd^  or  average  principle,  the  adverse  operation  of  this  general  system  of 
under-ins.  upon  the  interests  of  the  cos.  does  not  stand  in  need  of  further  explanation. 
An  under-ins.  of  any  risk  is,  as  far  as  their  interests  are  concerned,  a  virtual  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  premium  paid. 

Only  the  most  general  statements  can  be  made  as  to  the  facts.  A  short  time  since  an 
account  was  taken  in  Lond.  for  one  whole  year,  of  the  proportion  of  uninsured  properties 
that  were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire.  The  following  were  the  results  :  Ittsured, 
buildings  914,  contents  609— total,  1523.  Uninsured^  buildings,  197,  contents,  404 — 
total,  601.  Unknown,  12  ;  total  observed  upon,  2136.  So  that  in  Lond.,  known  to  be 
the  very  centre  of  ins.  bus.,  no  less  than  four-tenths  of  all  the  movable  property  was  left 
uncovered ;  and  prob.  where  ins.  existed,  it  was  not  for  more  than  50  p.c.  of  insurable 
value. 

Estimates  had  been  made,  taken  from  the  valuation  for  the  police-rate,  and  other 
general  assessments,  showing  that  not  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  property  in  the  metropolis 
and  suburbs  were  insured;  and  **  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  in  no  part  of  the  country  is 
the  habit  of  ins.  so  general  as  in  those  districts." 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  for  Dec,  this  year  there  was  an  art  reviewing  many  of  the 
incidents  associated  with  Fire  Ins.;  this  we  shall  notice  more  in  detail  under  FiRE 
Protection,  and  some  other  heads. 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  Angell,    **  Coun^eller-at-Law,"    pub.    at   Boston,  U.S.,  this  year, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fire  and  Life  Ins.^  7vith  an  Appendix  containing  Forms ^ 

Tables^  etc.     This  was,  we  believe,  the  first  treatise  of  this  class  which  had  been  pub.  in 

the  U.S.     The  author  says  in  his  preface  : 

At  no  former  period  in  the  hist,  of  civilization  has  the  law  of  ins.  assumed  the  importancCj  or 
awakened  the  interest,  which  belong^  to  it  at  the  present  time,  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  civihzed 
world.  Es^cially  is  this  ik«  /act  in  the  1/.S.:  for  here  not  only  is  the  practice  of  ins.  in  all  its 
varieties  already  very  general,  but  it  is  rapidly  extending  to  all  classes  of  society  y  and  is  receiving  the 
countenance  and  sanction  of  Gov.  The  author,  therefore,  deems  no  apology  necessary  for  selecting 
Fire  and  Life  Ins.  as  the  subject  of  the  following  treatise,  however  much  he  may  crave  the  indulgence 
of  the  reader  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  discussed  it. 

No  apology  wcks  necessary  from  this  author,  who  produced  a  most  instructive  book. 

1855. — Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  pub. :  Statistics  of  Fire  Ins.  in  1853  and  1854.  This  was  the 
reorint  of  an  art.  firom  the  Land  and  Building  Netvs,  It  will  be  noticed  more  especially 
under  Fires  and  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of  ;  but  the  following  para.,  which  contain 
some  new  propositions  in  view  of  the  removal  of  the  **  Duty,"  fsdl  to  be  noticed  here. 
The  writer  says : 

On  this  head  I  have  for  many  years  submitted  propositions  to  the  Gov.,  with  a  view  of  preserving 
the  revenue  and  yet  alleviating  the  burthen  on  the  taxpayer.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Norway 
some  Swiss  Cantons,  and  in  some  German  Slates,  assu.  against  fire  is  a  compulsory  obligation,  and 
constitutes  a  State  tax :  every  householder  being  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  common  fund ;  and  in 
case  of  loss  receiving  compensation  from  it.  This  is  found  to  work  well,  and  could  be  as  well 
administered  here.  There  is,  however,  at  this  moment  the  obstacle  of  vested  interests  to  contend 
with  ;  but  it  is  quite  practicable  to  afford  considerable  relief. 

Assu.  against  fire,  or  at  any  rate  the  payment  of  3^.  p.c,  should  be  made  obligatory  on  all  owners  of 
houses  and  buildings  ;  and  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  vajue  of  the  building,  for  the  furniture 
and  trade  stock.  This  would  increase  the  taxable  area ;  and  by  limiting  the  total  of  the  duty  in  each 
year  to  ^1,300,000,  the  dutv  on  pol.  would  be  gradually  reduced  from  3J.  p.c.  to  21.  td.,  to  zs.,  to  ».  dd., 
and  in  time  to  \s.,  and  perhaps  lower,  without  loss  to  the  Gov.  By  making  the  payment  of  the  duty 
obligatory,  persons  now  unassured  would  be  induced  to  assure,  and  this  would  increase  the  bus.  of 
the  present  offices  ;  or  a  Gov.  department  might  be  constituted  to  engage  with  them  in  the  bus.  The 
duty  on  F.  eusu.  is  strictly  a  property  tax.  and  it  ought  to  l>e  borne  fiiirly  and  equally. 

If  the  F.  assu.  cos.  afptated  for  a  compulsory  tax  instead  of  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax,  they  would 
obtain  an  enormous  increase  of  bus.,  and  avoid  the  chance  of  some  speculative  administrator  con- 
stituting a  new  department  with  great  patronage.  A  man  of  administrative  capacity  may  seize  hold 
of  such  an  opportunity,  and  in  time  the  assu.  cos.  would  be  driven  from  the  field.  If  the  assu.  cos. 
cannot  get  a  compulsory  duty,  they  should  at  all  events  agitate  for  a  fixed  amount  of  duty,  which  by 
the  progress  of  Fire  Ins.  would  in  time  obtain  an  alienation. 

We  quote  these  suggestions  and  opinions  historically  ;  certainly  not  by  way  of  con- 
firmation or  approval.  We  had  always  considered  that  if  any  tax  were  levied  in  con- 
nexion with  Fire  Ins.,  it  should  be  on  property  not  insured  I  [Fire  Ins.,  Municipal 
AND  State.] 

The  Fire  Ins.  Offices  in  France  had  at  the  close  of  the  present  yev  risks  on  their  books 
to  the  extent  of  ;f  1,720,000,000.  The  average  prem.  was  found  to  be  2  fs.  [is,  8^.)  for 
each  £\oo  insured,  over  all  risks.  In  England  at  the  same  date  the  value  of  the 
prop>erty  insured  was  estimated  at  ;£^864,859,976 ;  and  the  average  prem.  was  computed 
to  be  4J.  p.  £\OQ, 

1856. — The  question  of  the  duty  on  Fire  Ins.,  which  as  we  have  seen  had  at  different 
periods  assumed  different  phases,  assumed  altogether  a  new  and  orig.  one  thb  year — in 
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llii-  .liijii-  III  .III  :i1ii  iii|ii  .il  it.  «-vj-.i>>ii  iilt<i;;i-i|i«-r,  li/  in-;,  in  furi-i^ni  co^.,  which  were  not 
iiiiiilit  iM  •!  with  .iiiv  >i>  Il  iiii|i<i  I.  '1  111'  III  ^t  --.It  |i  ill  this  ijircctiiiii  was  thir  c>t.il).  early  in 
111!  V  il  "I  ••>>  ;■!'.' Ill  V  111  I.Dii'l.  Ill  ill'-  I'iriitli  III)'.  ( ;iiui- /,./ /v./;/f>',  which  uii'lertook 
I'  III.  uilliiiiil  tin  |Mviiii  III  III  ;iiiy  |ii  I  I  i-iil. !;',•■  ijutv,  aii'l  wi:  liclirvo  witliout  any  stamp 
fhil\  nil  till-  |Hil  I  Ik  I'll).  Ill  iii|;  ]>ii  |i:Mri|  at  thi-  head  ntlici'  nl'  tlie  Co.,  anil  nieicly 
ililivi  II  <l  liiiiii  I  III-  .1-  I  ii<  \  in  1. 1  ill'!.  It  ■.•riiii-ij  irit.iin,  iiavin^  rcfL-rencc  tr>  the  10  Anne, 
«     J!(i  (i;ii),  li\  wliiili  till  nir.t.iin|><-i|  |iiil.  muiil  In*  )<iit  in  iNi<l(-nci'  in  law  proceeding  in 

IJn-    lliiiih  (  I  .,  III. It   tlir  .(' pill.  I  iiiiM  lint   I  DMslitiili' an  entirely  valid  security  ;  while 

Mil'  -'•'  <ti'»  111.  I  .jS  ii/.S.M^  ulmh  injuiieil  .i  licrme  fioni  the  Commissioners  of 
^•l.llllp.  Ini  .ill  pii'.iiii.  <.iii\iit);  mi  the  Im-i.  of  j*.  Ins.  in  (it.  Ihil.,  ])resentcd  another 
diiliiiillv  I'liii  till'  .ilii-nipt  \>.i-i  ni.iilc,  and  atiiailed  a  ^ooil  deal  of  attention  at  the 
liiiii-  I  III-  Cii  \\.\-.  -..iid  til  li.tM'  Iiri-n  liMiilit-d  >Mth  h'^.-il  advice  from  hi^h  authority  that 
till  II  W.I  •  itii  piiihiliiiiiin  .nid  ihiii'  (-i-it.iinl\  wa^^  none  in  any  of  the  then  numerous 
All.   Iii.niiii;  iipnii  till- -.iili|ri  t   nl    1''.  In..      Il  w.is  icit.iin  th.it  if  one  ofiice  could  e>tal>. 

II  rll  hi  n  ,  nihil  .  wiMild  imiu  Inihiw  ;  and  heme  the  Ihit.  Offices  hecame  active  in  tlie 
III, till  I  ,  .iiid  Mil'  i<    nil  w.i.  h'!;i  l.itixe  intci Icu'iue. 

11  ir   \ii  ii)  \   .'•»  \  III    1.  .'.'     ./».•  ./..'/.' 1/ ''.'.■';,/■ /!'.'  /..•:.*.  /■.■.'.7/;'.'/ .'.• /^'i' Av/rrv  /•'.  //:<•. 

iiiiii-.  "And  w  hill  .1 .  .»  pi.uiiii-  li.is  lu-en  e^t.il».  nl  in-*.  iVniii  Invs  l»y  tire  ]uo|vrty 
Milt  ill  witliiii  till-  I  K,  l<\  l.<ii-i:  Il  rn,..  Ill  iiy  pol.  or  \i\<.  m.ido  al>road,  and  it  i-o  (.'\]>e<lieMt 
ih.il  ill  III  h  III..  -hiMild  l>i  .iii>|tri  III  the  n.miu'  du'ii^^  a.-%  the  like  in>.  made  I>v  co.>. 
wiihiiillii    I     K.  .ur  iiiM\  «  li.u:;r.il<!i- w  ilh  ";   and  thi  n  cn.u  Is  : 

I     I  III-  %  II. I  I.  --iii-i  ii\i-  iliiii.-s  |i\  ilii<  Nil. I   \i  In  hi  iiiiril  -IN  .ii«<ii"i  li.l  Oi  ill  i'\!i*ni!  and  l>i*  p.iy.ilili'  .vtI 

|ilhl  l>i|  iii'l  III  1.  s)i.  I  I  ••(  i\i-|\  Mis  kI  |M>'|<i°lt^  Mltl.lTi'  \\  lllltll  tiu'  I'.K.t-T  li>«  t  if  il.lMMi;*'  )>>  ilfl*. 
w\\,  il>.  I  i!ii  >  -iiir  s)>  i!l  |ii<  iM.iil.-  \-\  .iii\  I  !•  ,  Ml  ••!  priM>ii  ••!  |s-|%.'ilN.  u::lii'i  nr  I'llt  i>*  thi'  t  .  K..  .lllil 
mIi>iIm-i  iIm- !■•  I    .'I  i'llni    ln^■.l  mill  III .  iii-i>*  i>i   iiu-iiuM  .ni.!i:iii  >•!  i*i   ii''..i'ir.:   to  .my  <ui°h  ins.  sh.ill   1*0 

III  i.l<  .   -■■•.ti.-.i.    Hi    isMi.-,l    ill   ill.-   I      K  .  t>i   i-U«-\vhi-io.  .iiul  wlii-'.lii-r   t!ii-:i'   >]ki'.1    lu>   .my  sui.'h  {hO.. 

Ill^tllllll.    ill       Mi-li-,    iM     lilt    llll'l     ll'tllltll,    «>(     lll'l 

I  lid.  1  -..A  •  ill,-  *'p.t'.»»:i  m-iiu-d"  w.w  n»..\.le  ch.vi^e.iMe  \\ i:h  llio  jH'r-cont.i^o  duty, 
wluu'  ill,'  iM  •  W.I-,  m.i,!,-  I'\  i;n!i,  viiNid  l,Mi'i^n  i,  -«.  p,v  >^-o.  ;,  a^c:'.t>  iv\'c;\!n^  ]'»iopos.i!s 
|«>i  III-.  !'\  ,.'..  iMii  oi  i\\c  V .  K.  :o  bv'  lUv'Mio.l  tv^  Iv'  pvivvMw  kv'^'.  ■.'.\;;  an  oi:ice  lor  in". 
iii;»inl  li«..  1«\   lii%-,  .lii.;  w,-;*-  i!'»;%-Um,.'  j,.  .  ]'.'.'.  iv'l  :o  ;,'.ki'  v-.::  a  I'.cd'v'e  ;   PvP..'.i'.v  :v.'r  !:i.'.^lect 


t 


<*u\v      \'\  N, , .   |.  pv-.-.,.!!-.  k,\',"!'..;  iiiN   ,;■  ^-v-N  !v^r  iv^:c-^M  c^^.  i,i  po  cV-aTj^cabie  wi'.h  ihe 
duu        l'\    .,%     \.  a  »'.,»\:'.,'  :l;.i'.  ;!i:n    X^:  n'.i, »■.:!.'.  n,^:  '."•  ;  o'.\' v. '.:■.»•.".'»  i'«f  k'r::\ir  Acs  as  I 
*hii\       I  ji- '.'.'.N    N,  ^    i»*    ■    .-..    --...»'!   liiv- r.>'T»>  !v ".  .o\o.;  '.:.';r.  v.-'r-cev.'.a^o  i1l::v. 
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oar  views  are  carried  into  efiTect.  We  suppose  no  other  office  of  the  extent  of  our  business  has  the 
details  thus  classified.  We  regard  this  information — our  actual  experience — as  furnishing  reliable 
data  upon  which  our  bus.  can  be  conducted,  with  almost  entire  certainty,  and  confidence  of  success. 
Many  regard  the  bus.  of  Ins.  as  one  of  luck^  or  mere  chance — and  as  it  has  been  and  now  is  generally 
conducted^  it  is  X(7— but  no  future  contingencjr  can  be  more  confidently  predicted  than  the  reliability 
of  our  success  and  stability,  if  we  will  but  act  in  the  future  on  the  facts  of  past  experience. 

The  following  para,  present  points  for  reflection  : 

All  reasonable  men  are  willing  to  pav  prems.  for  the  ins.  of  their  property  against  loss  by  fire,  that 
will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  losses,  ana  yield  the  underwriter  a  fair  return  for  the  labour  devotea  and 
the  cap.  employed  and  exposed.  For  those  unwilling  to  pay  a  responsible  co.  there  arc  plenty  of  cos. 
without  any  cap.,  or  any  that  is  available,  and  destitute  of  experience,  who  will  glaaly  talce  risks 
at  half  or  partial  rates,  and  when  claims  for  losses  occur,  they  will  pay  if  they  can,  which  they 
generally  cannot ;  and  some  of  them  will  not,  if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  question  with  cautious  men 
will  bo^  what  is  it  worth  to  ins.  my  property  ?  Witn  our  means  of  answering  this  inquiry,  we  think 
they  will  be  satisfied,  and  be  willing  to  pay  9.  fair ^rice /or  a  good  iking.  The  alarming  increase  of 
fires,  in  number  and  extent,  urge  on  us  the  great  importance  of  obtaining  adequate  rates,  and  add. 
care  in  the  ins.  of  property 

Every  pol.  you  issue  imposes  an  obligation  on  us  to  be  prepared  to  respond  to  its  full  amount  within 
60  days,  should  it  result  in  a  loss.  How  important,  then,  that  it  should  be  issued  with  care  and 
judgment,  and  a  proper  consideration  had  for  the  hazard!  With  the  same  attention  then  to  our 
interests  which  a  discreet  agent  would  exercise  in  his  own  individual  transactions,  in  order  to  a 
successful  result,  we  may  expect  the  reasonable  reward  which  we  deserve  for  our  liabilities. 

1858.  — The  leading  British  Ins.  OfBccs  combined  this  year — after  repeated  attempts 
in  the  same  direction — in  view  of  regulating  rates,  etc. ;  and  became  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Tariff  Asso.,  or  the  Asso.  of  Brit.  Fire  Offices.  Its  services  have  been  very 
considerable  not  only  to  the  offices,  but  to  the  public  :  for  uniformity  of  operation  in  a 
bus.  of  such  extended  ramifications  as  F.  Ins.  must  be  held  to  be  of  great  value.  [Fire 
Ins.  Office  Combinations.] 

1869. — Mr.  Thomas  Miller  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act  a  paper  entitled  :  A  Chapter 
in  F.  Ins.:  *'  Specific "  and  **  Average,"  which  is  printed  in  Assu.  Mag.  vol.  viii.  p.  140; 
and  which  has  been  referred  to  under  title  Average  Pol.  {Fire),  In  the  same  year  Mr. 
David  Christie,  of  the  Sun  F.,  read  before  the  Inst,  a  paper  :  On  the  Settlement  0/ Losses 
by  Fire  under  Specific  and  Average  Pol, ,  Separate  and  Combined,  This  paper  has  also 
been  noticed  under  Average  Pol.  {Fire), 

An  important  l^al  enactment  came  into  operation  this  year— the  22  &  23  Vict,  c,  35 — 
An  Act  to  further  amend  the  law  of  property  ^  and  ta  reliei/e  trustees — under  the  provisions 
of  which  relief  is  in  certain  cases  afforded  against  forfeiture  for  breach  of  covenant  to 
ins.  against  fire — see  Covenant  to  Insure.     (See  i86a) 

In  the  4th  Rep.  of  the  Ins.  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts  (Messrs.  Elizur  Wright 
and  Geo.  W.  Sargent),  based  upon  the  returns  of  this  year,  these  gentlemen  have  con- 
sidered whether  it  be  possible  **  to  discover  any  traces  of  a  law  in  regard  to  the  occurrence 
of  destructive  fires  ;"  and  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  no  such  law  obtains.  This 
Question  will  constitute  one  branch  of  our  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  value  of  statistics  of 
fires.     [Fires  and  F.  Ins.,  Statistics  of.] 

1860. — The  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  1 1 1 — An  Act  for  granting  to  H.M.  certain  Stamp  Duties^ 
and  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to>  Stamp  Duties — was  passed.  Sec.  8  was  aimed  at  certain 
evasions  of  the  per-centage  duty,  which  were  endeavoured  to  be  remedied  in  several  ways : 
(i)  the  renewal  receipt  was  hekl  to  be  chargeable  with  the  duty  ;  (2)  persons  receiving  a 
prem  ,  and  not  taking  out  a  duly  stamped  poL  within  one  month  ;  (3)  or  on  renewal, 
failing  to  give  properly  stamped  renewal  receipt ;  (4)  or  giving  unstamped  receipt,  to 
be  liable  to  penalty  of  ^20  :  and  in  case  of  a  co.,  the  man.  director  or  sec.  to  be  liable. 
Under  sec  9,  adhesive  stamps,  as  well  as  impressed  stamps,  or  both,  might  be  used  on 
ins.  pol.  By  sec.  ii,  Ins.  on  Workmefi^s  Tools  up  to  ;^20  were  to  be  exempt  from  per- 
centage duty  or  stamps,  provided  such  ins.  were  nvide  by  a  separate  pol.,  or  by  a  dLstinct 
sum  insured  on  same. 

The  Act  of  last  session  in  regard  to  waiving  forfeiture  for  non-ins.  was  amended  this 
year  by  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  126. 

The  ann.  per-centage  duty  on  F.  Ins.  in  E.  and  W.  for  the  financial  year  ending 
5  Jan.  1861,  was  ;£^i,375,798 ;  in  Scotland^  j£'io6,250;  in  Ireland^  ;f76,744;  total, 
;£^i»  55^1 792.  The  rate  remained  at  y.\  re-insurances  were  exempted  from  duty  from 
1856 ;  but  in  practice  they  had  never  paid  any.  Workmen's  tools  up  to  ;f  20  were 
exempted  from  duty  by  enactment  this  yea*,  and  could  not  have  affected  the  returns. 
The  value  of  insured  property  in  E.  and  W.  was  estimated  at  £^Zt  '^'»773»  including 
;i^6$,963,073  value  of  agricultural  ins.  exempted  from  duty. 

The  detailed  returns  of  the  duty  paid  by  the  several  offices  show  many  changes. 
First,  whereas  there  were  32  Town  Offices  included  in  the  list  in  the  previous  decenniiun, 
there  are  now  but  25,  several  of  which  are  new.  The  Town  Offices  which  had  passed  out 
of  existence  were  the  Monarchy  Legal  and  Commercial^  Defender^  Star^  Natumal  Mer» 
cantile,  Brit.  Empire  Mut.,  British  Anchor^  Equitable,  National  Guardian,  Times, 
English  and  Cambrian,  British  Provident,  Cambrian  Universal,  Of  the  Country  Offices 
there  had  passed  away  the  Newcastle-upon-  Tyne,  the  Halifax,  Bradford  and  Keightley, 
the  North  of  England,  Essex  Economic,  Kent  Mut.,  and  the  Brighton  and  Sussex,  Of 
the  Scotch  Offices  there  had  passed  away  the  Forfarshire  and  Perth;  and  no  new  one  had 
been  created.     In  Ireland  there  was  no  change  in  the  native  offices. 
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The  ng7v  Offices  of  the  decennium  were  : 

185 1  Brewers  and  Distillers,    1852     Protestant 
Lincolnshire 


)* 


Sceptre 
Times 
1852  Absolute  Security 
Adamant 
Athenxum 
Counties  Union 
English  and  Foreign 
Era 

I^ncashire 
National  Provincial 


>> 


i> 


>» 


>f 


>* 


>> 


*» 


»> 


>i 


1853 


Provincial  (Welsh) 
Sceptre  of  Eng. 
Unity 
Beacon 
Eclipse 

Gen.  Indemnity 
Realm 

Self- Reliance 
1854     Durham  &  Northum- 
berland 


)f 


»» 


ft 


1854  Lond.  Mercantile 
Slate 
United  Brothers 

1855  Emperor 
Hull  and  Lond. 
Saxon 
United      Friendly 

Brothers 

1856  Bank  of  Lond. 

1857  Queen 
1858-60  None 


)> 


ft 


ft 

»» 


Law  Union 

186L — This  is  an  important  year  in  the  hist,  of  Fire  Ins.  On  the  22nd  June  the  fire 
at  Cotton's  Wharf,  Toolcy  Street,  commenced  ;  and  the  losses  resulting  to  the  British 
Offices  were  enormous.  It  was  indeed  by  far  the  most  serious  fire  they  had  ever 
experienced.  The  destniction  of  merchandize  ran  into  millions  sterling.  Poor  Braid- 
wood,  the  then  chief  of  the  Lond.  F.  Engine  Estab.,  discovered,  at  an  early  period,  the 
serious  character  of  the  outbreak  ;  and  lost  his  life  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  its  extension. 
But  the  details  of  the  catastrophe  will  be  given  under  Fires,  Great;  it  is  with  the  results 
which  flowed  from  it  that  we  here  propose  to  deal.  The  managers  of  the  offices,  panic- 
stricken,  made  enormous  add.  to  the  rates  of  prem.  for  mercantile  risks  [FiRE  Ins. 
Prems.]  ;  and  attempted  to  enforce  conditions  regarding  chissifications  of  goods,  and 
construction  of  wharfingers'  warehouses  internally  and  externally,  which  were  regarded,  in 
many  cases,  as  impossible  of  accomplishment.  [Fire  Protection.]  Results,  such  as 
might  have  been  foreseen  in  calmer  moments,  followed. 

In  July  a  requisition,  signed  by  several  hundred  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Lond.,  was 
addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  (Cubitt),  of  which,  omitting  the  names,  the  following 
is  a  copy : 

We,  the  undersigned  merchants  and  others  trading  in  Lond.,  respectfully  request  your  Lordship  to 
convene  a  public  meeting  to  take  into  consideration  the  largely  increascHJ  rates  of  prem.  demanded 
by  the  public  Fire  Ins.  Ofices,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  calamitous  6re  in  Southwark  ;  and  we  beg 
to  submit  to  your  Lordship  the  following  brief  explanation  of  the  cause  of  soliciting  your  Lordship's 
compliance  with  our  requisition  : 

Tnr  prtncipal  offices  have  /or  a  long  series  of  years  received  an  extent  of  prem.  front  the  ins.  of 
merchandize,  and  depots  theirof  which  we  beliex»e  to  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  their  prvperty  tv  a  very  considerable  extent ^  after  payment  [of]  all  claitm  to 
which  losses  bvfire  have  subjected  them. 

The  recent  jire  in  Southwark  was  of  an  extent  never  equalled  in  the  metropolis  since  the  foundation 
of  the  Ins.  Offices,  and  consequently  of  an  exceptional  character.  The  offices  nevertheless  have,  in 
their  panic  occasioned  by  so  serious  a  loss,  endeavoured  to  estab.  a  tariff  of  prems.  which,  if  sub> 
mitteci  to,  would  render  to  them  far  more  than  an  equivalent  to  their  risk — in  fact,  would  convert  an 
extraordinary  calamity  into  the  basis  of  a  permanent  source  of  excessive  profit.  To  exact  the  high 
rates  now  proposed  by  the  offices,  who  by  combination  exercise  a  practical  monopoly,  against  which 
at  present  the  mercantile  community  is  powerless,  would  be  to  encourage  non-ins.,  and  thus  to 
stimulate  an  improvident  habit  of  trading,  the  evils  attending  which  could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  and 
which  we  earnestly  deprecate. 

Then  follows  the  list  of  about  300  names  of  firms  who  had  signed.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
in  pursuance  thereof,  convened  a  nnecting  at  the  Mansion  House  for  the  25th  July. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Crawford,  M.P.  for  the  City,  occupied  the  chair,  in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  He  opened  the  proceedings  with  great  fainiess  ;  but  it 
soon  became  obvious  that  the  formation  of  new  Fire  Offices  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
with  many  of  those  present.  Mr.  W.  Newmarch,  then  Secretary  of  the  Globe^  stated  the 
case  on  behalf  of  the  offices.  He  said  the  Ins.  bus.  was  conducted  on  the  principle 
of  dividing  the  various  risks  into  certain  large  groups.  The  mercantile  risk  of  Lond. 
was  one  group  ;  the  manufacturing  risk  of  Lancashire  and  other  parts  of  the  country  was 
another  group  ;  and  there  were  many  other  groups.  Now,  what  the  rate  of  prem.  ought 
to  be  for  any  of  these  groups  was  a  matter  of  simple  calculation.  Taking,  say,  10  years  as 
a  given  period,  it  was  found  that  the  offices  would  receive  a  certain  amount  of  gross 
prem.  ;  out  of  that  they  would  have  to  pay  certain  expenses,  leaving  a  net  result,  out  of 
which  they  would  have  to  pay  losses.  During  the  last  ten  years  the  mercantile  ins. 
of  Lond.,  taken  as  a  whole,  had  been  unprofitable.  The  late  fire  had  inflicted  a  loss  of 
one  million  sterling.  Combining  these  two  facts,  the  meeting  must  admit  that  a  case  was 
constituted,  which  justified  the  offices  in  making  some  add.  to  their  previous  rates. 
Then  came  the  question — to  what  extent  should  that  add.  l)e  made  ?  The  experience  of 
the  great  fire  of  22nd  June  had  shown  the  offices  that  large  claims  had  arisen  from 
the  indiscriminate  storing  of  commodities  ;  and  that  the  fire  was  greatly  aggravated  in  its 
character  and  results  in  consequence  of  the  imp>erfect  division  of  warehouses.  The  offices 
proposed  to  form  their  new  tariff  upon  those  two  principles.  In  making  alterations 
in  their  existing  tariff,  they  sought  to  improve  the  character  of  the  risks  by  obtaining 
a  better  classification  of  goods ;  and  to  reduce  to  some  reasonable  limitation  the  present 
extravagant  size  of  the  warehousee.  When  these  improvements  should  be  carried  out,  the 
offices  proposed  to  make  very  large  remissions  in  their  prems.    But  even  now  the  offices 
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were  prepared  to  discuss  the  questions  at  issue  in  a  fair  and  amicable  spirit.    In  the  end 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

1.  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  proposed  rates  of  merchandize  and  the  dep6ts  thereof^  as 
issued  by  the  Combined  F.  Offices,  who  virtually  form  a  monopoly,  are  manifestly  unjust  and  excessive ; 
and  would,  if  submitted  to,  be  the  means  of  converting  an  unparalleled  calamity  into  the  basis  of  a 
permanent  source  of  exorbitant  profit. 

2.  That  this  meeting  is  also  oi  opinion  that  if  the  proposed  rates  of  ins.  be  estab.,  an  inducement 
would  be  offered  to  incur  the  hazard  of  non-ins.  raxher  than  submit  to  an  exorbitant  impost ;  and 
that  such  a  temptation  to  imprudence  would  diminish  the  protection  which  the  caution  of  the  mercantile 
community  has  hitherto  en2U)led  them  to  secure  for  their  property. 

3.  That  the  market  value  of  the  shares  of  the  leading  F.  Omces,  which  has  suffered  no  material 
depreciation  since  the  fire  in  Southwark,  proves  that  on  the  average  the  previous  rates  were  amply 
sufficient ;  and  therefore  this  mteiing  pledges  itself  to  use  all  lawful  means,  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  Co.  or  otherwise,  to  oppose  the  estab.  of  the  proposed  new  rates  of  ins. ;  and  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  tovjards  that  end. 

Such  a  challenge,  from  such  a  meeting,  led  to  the  projection  of  no  less  than  8  new  F. 
Offices,  viz. — taking  them  in  alphabetical  order — the  Braidtuood;  Britannia;  City  of  Lond, ; 
City  and  Provincial ;  Commercial  Union ;  Empire;  Mercantile;  Public,  The  Commercial 
Union  and  the  Mercantile  were  the  only  2  offices  that  got  fairly  floated  ;  and  the  latter  of 
these  had  but  a  very  brief  independent  existence — ^it  became  merged  into  the  North  British 
during  the  following  year. 

The  offices  had  to  modify  their  tariffs  to  meet  the  competition  now  engendered ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  much  good  resulted,  in  the  matter  of  increased  safety,  by  the  regula- 
tions imposed  regarding  the  storage  of  goods.  [Fire  Ins.,  Classification  of  Goods 
IN  Store.]  It  was  pointed  out  that  merchants  covered  by  floating  poL  had  no  control 
over  the  buildings  in  which  their  merchandize  might  be  stored. 

It  may  abo  be  recorded  with  satisfaction  that  none  of  the  offices  interested  failed  to 
meet  their  engagements.  In  the  adjustment  of  the  resulting  losses,  a  new  principle  was 
introduced,  which  will  be  spoken  of  under  Fire  Ins.  Practice. 

There  were  this  year  in  force  in  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  1,389,304  F.  pol.,  upon  which 
the  ann.  duty  amounted  to ;f  1,596, 330,  being  £1  2s,  yi.  on  each  pol.;  and  implying  that 
the  poL  all  round  musi  average  ;f  740  each.  The  average  ann.  prem.  and  duty  on  each 
pol.  would  be  about  ;f  3.  It  was  found  that  the  average  duration  of  a  fire  poL  was 
5  years  and  8  months ;  so  that  from  this  view  the  stamp  duty  on  the  issuing  of  a  new 
fire  pol.  was  not  very  onerous  when  at  is. — except  that  by  reason  of  competition  in  the 
bus.  it  ultimately  came  to  be  paid  by  the  ins.  offices  instead  of  by  the  insured. 

1862. — ^A  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  "to  inquire 
into  the  existing  state  of  legislation,  and  of  any  existing  arrangements  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  against  fire  in  the  metropolis."  The  results  of  the  labours  of  that 
Committee  have  already  been  noticed  under  Fire  Brigades  ;  and  Fire  Extinguish- 
ment.   They  will  be  again  reviewed  in  some  detail  under  Fire  Protection. 

During  this  year  there  was  pub.  in  Edin.  by  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Paton,  Advocate, 
Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Ins. ,  comprising  Marine^  Fire,  attd  Life  Ins*  There  is 
nothing  which  calls  for  especial  notice  here. 

Same  year,  Mr.  J.  V.  Yatman,  then  of  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Royal  Ins.  Co., 
pub.  in  N.  Y. :  New  York  Fire  Ins.;  Seven  Years*  Average  Prems.,  Risks,  and  losses, 
deduced  from  the  Fire  Marshal'' s  Reports,  He  offers  the  following  obs.  on  Fire  Ins., 
which,  while  we  cannot  fully  indorse,  we  admit  afford  "food  for  reflection"  : 

It  need  not  be  explained  that  the  more  numerous  the  risks,  the  less  is  the  hazard.  If  all  the 
property  in  the  world  were  insured  in  one  office,  and  if  F.  Ins.  were  founded  on  even  {sic\  as  correct 
statistics  as  Life  Ins.,  there  would  be  but  little  chance  of  pecuniary  loss.  The  only  reason  for  the 
rejection  of  what  are  denominated  special  hazards  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  number; 
and  an  office  which,  taking  but  a  few,  might  be  unfortunate,  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  assuming  a 
lar^e  number. 

The  smallncss  of  loss,  compared  with  the  amount  at  risk,  as  shown  by  the  above  T.  [we  shall  prob. 

S've  the  T.  under  New  YorkJ,  does  not  lead  men  of  comparatively  small  cap.  to  the  conclusion  that 
ey  might  safely  insure  themselves ;  because  they  feel  that  what  might  be  a  small  loss  to  a  co.  would 
be  serious  to  one  of  them.    .    .    . 

That  only  should  be  put  at  risk,  the  loss  of  which  would  not  be  ruinous,  or  better  still,  not 
inconvenient.  This  last  is  what  the  payers  of  the  2  million  [dol.]  p.a.  to  the  ins.  cos.  of  this  city  do. 
They  stake  a  small  prem.  against  the  security  of  their  property.  If  no  fire  occurs,  they  lose  the 
prem. :  if  a  fire  docs  occur,  they  win  the  amount  for  which  they  are  insured.  The  reason  why  the  cos. 
can  afford  to  g^vc  such  odds  is,  that  they  are,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  betting  with  a  sufficiently  large 
number  to  get  an  average. 

It  is  an  obvious  conclusion  from  this,  that  the  larger  the  bus.  of  a  co.  is,  and  the  more  extended  the 
field  in  which  it  operates,  the  greater  will  be  the  security  which  it  offers.  A  large  conflagration  in  this 
cit^  might  bo  ruinous  to  a  co.  which  had  confined  its  bus.  to  the  district  in  which  the  hre  occurred; 
while  another  co.,  which  had  taken  a  larger  field,  might  lose  aui  equal  amount  with  no  damaging 
e£Fect  to  its  security  and  prosperity. 

The  amount  of  insurable  property  in  the  world  not  being  unlimited,  it  follows  in  theory  that  the 
fewer  cos.  there  are  the  lower  might  be  the  prems.  And  on  the  contrary,  that  the  more  cos.  there 
are  the  higher  the  prems.  would  have  to  be,  because,  whatever  the  description  of  goods,  it  would  be 
specially  hazardous  for  any  co.  to  take  but  one  risk.  Almost  no  prem.  [sic]  would  be  equitable  in 
that  case :  but  the  same  property  might  be  insured  for  a  trifle,  if  the  co.,  instead  of  having  one,  had  a 
large  number.  In  this  c\ty,  however,  the  rule  seems  to  be  inverted  :  the  more  cos.  we  have  the  more 
the  rates  are  reduced.  It  is  understood  on  all  hands  that  the  present  rates  are  much  too  low  ;  and  it 
is  prob.  they  will  not  be  raised  to  a  paying  standard  till  our  dividends,  instead  of  being  reduced,  are 
annihilated. 

At  the  close  of  1862  an  estimate  was  made  from  the  Fire  Ins.  Duty  Returns  of  the 
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increase  of  insured  property  during  the  12  years  from  1 85 1  (both  inclusive).  The 
increase  was  found  to  be  no  less  than  312  millions  stg. ;  but  this  did  not  include  farming 
stock,  upon  which  no  duty  was  payable.  This  too  had  increased  15  millions  during  the 
like  period.  The  total  increase  was  therefore  327  millions.  The  gross  sum  insured  in 
1862  was  found  to  l)e  1200  millions  stg.  ! 

1868. — The  Kciised  AV/.  on  Fire  Ins.  DttfUsy  by  Mr.  George  Coode,  was  presented 
to  both  Houses  of  Pari,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  We  have  shown,  under  date  1856, 
the  effect,  in  our  view,  of  the  publication  of  the  first  issue  of  this  Rep.  in  that  year. 
We  have  also,  under  Firk  Ins.,  Di'ty  on,  stated  the  general  drift  of  the  argument  We 
shall  presently  see  that  the  tax  was  already  in  its  first  stages  of  dissolution. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Ducat,  then  Sec.  and  Chief  Surveyor  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Under- 
writers, pub.  in  that  City  :  The  Practice  of  Fire  Undenvriting,  This  was  the  first  of  that 
series  of  practical  hand-books  on  Fire  Under\%' riling  which  have  been  of  such  essential 
service  to  the  bus.  in  the  U.S.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  its  merits.  We 
proj)ose  to  make  the  reader  famili.ir  with  some  of  its  contents  under  F'lRE  iNS.  PRACTICE. 

1864. — The  agitation  in  T.irl.  for  a  retluction  or  repeal  of  the  Duty  on  F.  Ins.  daring 
the  several  preceding  years,  this  year  bore  fruit.  In  the  session  of  1863,  Mr.  Sheridan 
had  carried  by  a  considerable  majority  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  reduction,  under 
circumstances  already  set  forth  under  FiRK  Ins.,  Duty  o.n.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exche<iuer  in  his  Budget  now  pn>iK)seil  a  remission  of  one-half  the  duty  on  Ins.  on 
Stock-in-  Trade.  An  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  a  smaller  rate  of  reduction  over  ins. 
generally,  but  without  success.  Finally,  the  Budget  proposal  was  accepted  by  Pari.;  and 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  is.  6</.  on  stock-in-trade,  as  defined  by  the  Act — 27  &  28 
Vict,  c  18  (sec.  9  and  lo) — was  carried  out  as  from  the  24th  June  this  year.     (See  1869.) 

In  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  this  year  apf)cared  a  very  interesting  art. :  Fire 
Ins.  and  its  Taxation^  wherein  the  writer  dc*scril>es  in  popular  language  the  three  leading 
modes  of  F.  Ins.  practised  in  the  U.K.,  viz.  Specified  Ins.,  Averat^e  Ins.,  and  Self  Ins., 
**  depending  on  dilTerent  data,  and  each  presenting  its  own  peculiar  advantages. '  We 
purp(^se  to  follow  the  illustrations  given  : 

1.  When  an  owner  of  property  effects  a  specified  ins.  (as  is  usually  the  case  in  the 
U.K.,  but  not  on  the  Continent),  he  considers  which  part  of  his  pro|)erty  is  destructible  by 
fiie,  and  which  part  is  not  so;  he  determines  for  himself  what  is  the  value  which  it 
is  prudent  to  insure  ;  and  he  insures  for  that  value  only.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  loss 
by  fire,  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  value  destroyetl  up  to  the  extreme  amount  which  he  has 
insured  ;  but  if  he  has  erred  in  judgment,  if  property  is  destroyed  which  he  did  not  think 
destructible,  or  did  not  choose  to  insure,  he  obtains  no  payment  from  the  fire  office  for 
such  extra  portion. 

2.  The  ins.  by  averai^Cy  on  the  contrary,  does  not  allow  the  insurer  to  distinguish 
between  destructible  and  indestructible.  Whatever  sum  he  insures  is  to  apply  to  both 
varieties.  In  case  of  a  loss  by  fire,  he  is  only  entitled  to  be  paid  a  sum  which  bears  such 
a  projwrlion  to  the  whole  loss  as  the  sum  injured  bears  to  the  total  value  of  the  property. 
[Average  Pol.  (Fire).'\  If  he  insures  to  the  whole  value,  destructible  and  indestructible, 
he  can  recover  from  the  Co.  the  whole  loss  ;  if  he  insures  to  half  the  value,  he  can  recover 
only  half  the  loss,  and  so  on.  The  indestructible  as  well  as  the  destructible  portions  of 
the  property  are  included  in  the  same  pol. ;  and  therefore  the  prem.  p.c.  charged  for  the 
ins.  is  low.  Many  officers  of  ins.  cos.  believe  that  average  ins.  is  better  than  specified, 
because  it  gives  both  parties — the  insurers  and  the  insured — a  fair  chance  of  dealing  with 
the  least  as  well  as  the  most  destructible  portions  of  the  property  ;  because,  by  constituting 
the  owner  a  partner  in  the  risk,  it  makes  him  interested  in  saving  the  insured  property 
when  in  danger  from  fire,  and  so  converts  the  owners  themselves  into  an  excellent  police. 
The  system  of  average  ins.  has  been  wonderfully  successful  in  France, 

Apart  from  any  speculations,  however,  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  specified  and 
average  ins.,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  latter — ox  floating  ins.  as  they  are  sometimes 
called — are  supposetl  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  merchants 
holding  stocks  of  goods  which  are  rapidly  l)eing  bought  and  sold,  warehoused  and  moved, 
and  therefore  not  susceptible  of  being  specifically  insured  for  any  great  length  of  time.  Such 
a  merchant  having  goods  in  different  warehouses,  and  on  different  ciuays,  and  these  goods 
constantly  changing,  makes  an  average  ins.,  which  may  cover  either  the  whole  or  any 
portion  of  any  loss  by  fire  which  he  may  incur,  according  to  the  amount  of  prem.  which 
he  chooses  to  pay.  Practically  the  salvage  from  property  so  insured  is  divided  between  the 
insurer  and  the  insured  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  loss  is  borne  ;  whereas  in  specified  ins., 
to  which  English  householders  and  lodgers  are  most  accustomed,  the  salvage  belongs  to 
the  ins.  co.     All  Marine  Ins.  are  effected  on  the  average  plan. 

3.  Self-ins.  differs  from  each  of  the  preceding.  When  an  owner  possesses  a  large 
number  of  insurable  articles  of  one  kind,  isolated  from  each  other  so  far  as  concerns 
danger  from  fire,  it  is  not  regarded  as  worth  his  while  to  insure  such  articles  in  any  ins. 
office.  He  establishes  a  separate  ins.  fund  in  his  own  books,  out  of  which  he  pays  for 
any  losses  that  may  occur.  He  is  then  sure  that  his  actual  payments  will  not  exceed  his 
actual  losses.  Self-ins.  is  far  less  applicable  to  Fire  Ins.,  where  the  prem.  on  such  risks 
as  an  owner  would  care  to  stand  upon  is  remarkably  low,  than  to  Marine  Ins.  where  the 
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prem.  is  usually  considerable.  Those  who  have  tried  to  apply  it  to  Fire  Ins.  have  not 
usually  been  satisfied  with  the  results. 

This  year  was  a  marked  one  in  the  history  of  Fire  Ins. :  the  following  offices  transferred 
their  businesses:  Globe  (founded  1803);  HantSy  Sussex  and  Dorset  (1803)  ;  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  (1824) ;  Mercantile  Union  (1863) ;  Sheffield  Fire  (1808J ;  Alexandra  /^/r^-  (1863). 
Several  new  cos.  commenced  operations  :  these  will  be  noticed  m  our  decennial  summary. 

1865. — By  the  28  &  29  Vict  c.  30— ^«  Act  to  grant  certain  Duties  of  Customs  and 
Inland  Rn>eniie — the  stamp  duty  on  F.  pol.  was  reduced  to  \d,\  deposit  receipts  on  new 
ins.  were  likewise  chargeable  with  \d,  stamp  duty;  while  the  per-cenlage ^Miy  on  all  F.  Ins. 
was  reduced  to  is.  6d.  p.  ;^ioo  insured. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwicic,  C.B.,  in  his  address  on  Economy  and  Trade^  before  the  Social 
Science  Congress  held  at  Sheffield  this  year,  made  reference  to  some  points  in  regard  to 
Fire  Ins.  which  are  worthy  of  being  reproduced  : 

The  unguarded  extension  of  the  practice  of  int..  instead  of  being  an  extension  of  the  means  of 
security,  really  involves  the  extension  of  danger,  and  an  extension  of  the  practice  of  incendiarism. 
.  .  .  The  measures  I  suggest  for  consideration  as  preventive,  are,  first — discouragement,  as  in  the 
case  of  shipping,  of  full  ins. :  or  such  of  the  amounts  insured  as  will  prevent  the  entire  exoneration  ot 
the  parties  from  due  care.  Next,  as  in  the  case  of  the  loss  of  ships,  every  loss  of  a  house  or  con- 
flagration  should  be  treated  as^  primd  /acittt  a  default  occasioning  the  loss  of  property  or  the  loss 
0/  life,  or  endangering  it^  or  endangering  the  public  safety ^  and  should  be  the  subject  of  a  competent 
and  independent  judicial  examination.  Thirdly,  in  all  these  cases,  public  prosecution  should  be 
provided  against  proved  defaults.  It  is  an  opprobrium  upon  our  whole  system,  to  leave  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  public  interests  to  be  charged  upon  traders,  who  have  already  been  subjected  to  the  loss 
of  money,  time,  and  to  annoyance. 

These  provisions  could  not  fail  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of  mechanical  appliances,  such  as  the  great 
one  to  wnich  I  have  adverted,  of  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  hi^h  pressure;  for  which  purpose, 
hoTvever,  it  is  requisite ,  that  water  should  be  supplied,  not  as  a  trading  monopoly,  for  a  profit,  but  as 
a  responsible  sennce  to  the  public,  at  the  mere  cost  of  the  service.  Warehouses,  as  explained  by  Mr. 
Braidwood,  in  his  evidence,  are  constructed  with  little  regard  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  fire. 
He  fell,  poor  man,  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  an  immense  building  of  the  sort  of 
which  he  had,  in  his  evidence,  when  i  examined  him,  g^ven  forewarning.  _  Houses  in  towns  are  con- 
structed as  if  to  bum,  and  prepare  for  the  suttees  which  regularly  occur  in  Lond.;  with  stair-cases — 
instead  of  tile,  or  stone,  or  bnck — made  of  wood,  so  as  to  lead  the  fire  upwards,  to  bum  those  for 
whom  no  escape  has  been  provided.  Some  recent  model  dwellings  have  fone  far  to  prove  that 
incombustible  constructions  may  be  provided  even  more  cheaply  toan  conibustible  constructions. 
But,  as  I  showed  in  my  address  at  York,  it  is  rare  that  any  improvement  is  made,  or  extensively 
adopted,  except  under  a  pressure  of  distress  or  necessity.  In  respect  to  the  construction  of  ware- 
houses, we  had  distinct  evidence,  which  I  believe  is  applicable  to  the  construction  of  blocks  of 
dwelling-houses,  that  the  present  unguarded  practice  of  Fire  Ins.  operates  to  the  reduction  of  the 
salutary  pressure  for  amendment,  and  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  preventive  constructions.  .  .  . 

Some  of  these  pomts  are  considered  by  us  under  titles:  Fire  Inquests;  Fire  Proof 
Buildings  ;  Fire  Protection  ;  etc. 

This  was  the  last  year  of  the  operations  of  the  Lond.  Fire  Engine  Estab.,  which  had 
for  a  generation  carried  on  its  beneficial  operations  (since  1833).  The  duty  of  protecting 
the  metropolis  from  fire  devolved  from  I  Jan.  1866,  upon  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works.  The  change  was  simply  one  of  gov.,  not  of  oro^anization  or  detail.  The  same 
efficient  staff"  continued  to  perform  the  same  important  duties.  Captain  Shaw,  the  able 
chief,  prepared  for  the  Committee,  as  a  graceful  memorial  of  its  labours.  Records  of  the 
late  Land,  Fire  Engine  Estab.  The  vol.  containing  these  was  not  made  public  until  187a 
We  shall  deal  with  its  contents  at  large  under  Fires  and  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  Bonney  pub.  in  Chicago  :  A  Summary  of  the  Law  of  Marine^  Fire^  and 
Life  Ins,,  itnth  Practical  Forms  j  Modern  Cases,  and  Computing  Rules ;  designed  for  the 
Guidance  of  Ins.  Cos.  and  the  Cottvenience  of  the  Legal  Profession,  This  is  a  most  excellent 
treatise,  and  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  ins.  agent  who  desires  to  know  the 
Iq^al  bearings  of  the  contracts  which  he  negociates — and  what  agent  does  not  ? 

1866. — Mr.  Richard  Atkins,  of  the  Sun  Fire,  repub.  the  papers  he  had  contributed  to 
the  Assu.  Mag.  in  the  form  of  a  small  vol.  designated :  The  Average  Clause :  Hints  on 
the  Settlement  of  Claims  for  Losses  by  Fire  ufuUr  Mercantile  Policies.  This  will  be  noticed 
under  Fire  Ins.  Practice. 

Same  year  Mr.  C.  F.  T,  Young,  C.E.,  pub.:  Fires,  Fire  Engines,  and  Fire  Brigades, 
etc.,  which  we  have  quoted  under  Fire  Brigades  ;  Fire  Extinguishment  ;  etc. 

Two  important  events  as  affecting  F.  Ins.  in  the  metropolis  were  inaugurated  with  this 
year,  i .  The  taking  over  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  of  the  staff"  and  duties 
of  the  Lond.  Fire  Engine  Estab.  2.  The  formation  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps,  by  a 
number  of  the  Fire  Offices  transacting  bus.  in  the  metropolis. 

An  important  step  in  the  Hist,  of  F.  Ins.  was  taken  this  year  (1866)  in  the  U.S.,  by 
the  estab.  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  "  It  was  called  into 
existence  (says  the  Itu.  Times  of  N.Y.)  as  an  organization  for  self-preservation  against 
the  effects  of  the  ruinous  competition,  which  for  more  than  5  years  had  disgraced  the 
name  of  underwriting  ;  brought  ruin  upon  many  cos.  having  at  one  time  fair  prospects, 
and  impaired  seriously  the  capitals  of  some  40  or  more  of  the  cos.  in  this  State  [N.  Y.] 
alone.  The  necessity  for  an  organization  of  this  kind  had  long  been  felt,  and  steps  had 
been  taken  for  its  formation  before  the  great  fire  at  Portland  gave  emphasis  to  that 
necessity,  and  cemented  the  union  which  redeemed  the  bus.  from  the  impending  crisis, 
and  secured  the  excellent  results  of  1868  and  1869."    It  must  not  be  supposed  3iat  the 
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new  organization  became  an  immediate  success  ;  the  opposite  is  rather  the  fact.  The 
fires  of  Chicago  and  Boston  proclaimed  its  necessity,  and  imparted  the  stimulus  of 
disaster  ;  always  so  much  more  potent  than  the  mere  promptings  towards  success.  We 
think  we  may  now  say  the  National  Board  may  be  regarded  as  a  national  necessity. 
(See  1868.) 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hine,  Ed.  of  Ins.  Moftiti^r  of  N.Y.,  pub.:  Fire  Ins.:  A  Book  of  For ms^ 
containing  Forms  of  Pol.^  Endorsements,  Certificates^  and  other  vaiuable  matter  for  the  use 
of  Agents  and  others.  A  very  practical  little  work,  well  suited  to  the  U  .S.,  where  it 
forms  part  of  the  duty  of  agents  to  issue,  indorse,  or  alter,  fire  pol. 

1867. — Another  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  **to 
inquire  into  the  existing  legislative  provision  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against 
fires  in  the  U.K.,  and  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  causes 
and  preventing  the  frequency  of  fires."  The  evidence  taken  by  this  Committee  was 
of  a  very  important  character,  and  will  be  dealt  with  at  large  under  Fire  Protection. 
Some  of  the  evidence  has  been  noticed  under  Fire  Inquests. 

This  year  Mr.  C.  J.  Bunyon,  M.  A. ,  pub. :  Hie  Law  of  Fire  Ins.  This  is  a  far  more  com- 
prehensive treatise  on  the  subject  than  any  that  had  previously  appeared  in  this  country, 
and  was  much  retjuired.  The  bus.  of  F.  Ins.,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  hist ,  has 
grown  into  vast  proportions,  representing  and  protecting  enormous  interests  ;  and  in  the 
nature  of  things  misunderstandings  have  arisen  alike  on  questions  of  interpretation,  as  on 
others  of  insurable  interest,  reinstatement,  etc.,  etc.,  requiring  recourse  to  the  Courts  of 
Law  or  Equity.  Some  of  the  points  which  have  arisen  have  already  been  noticed  under 
F.  Ins.,  Conditions  of  ;  F.  Ins.,  Contract  of  ;  and  other  heads.  The  best  evidence 
of  the  value  of  Mr.  Bunyon's  work  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  new  ed.  has  since  been  called 
for.     [Fire  Ins.,  Law  of.] 

There  was  pub.  this  year  in  N.  Y. :  First  Report  of  National  Board  of  Fire  Undenvriters. 
This  document  (as  also  the  subsequent  reports  of  the  same  body)  is  full  of  interest  and 
instruction  ;  but  a  detailed  notice  of  it  must  be  reserved  for  our  hist,  of  F.  Ins.  in  the 
U.S.     FUnited  States,  Fire  Ins.  in.] 

I860. — This  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have  complete  returns  of  the  ann.  per- 
centage duty  on  Fire  Ins.  The  amount  returned  in  E.  and  \V.  was  ;£"92 1,486  ;  in 
Scotland,  ^99,222;  in  Ireland,  ;£^5 1,923  ;  total,  ;£■!, 072,631.  But  to  account  for  these 
diminished  figures,  it  must  be  statwl  that  while  Ins.  on  Stock-in -Trade  had  been  reduced 
to  \s,  (id.  per  £,100  in  1864,  in  1866  the  rale  on  all  ins.  had  been  decreased  to  that 
amount,  or  one-half  the  former  rate.  The  value  of  insured  property  in  E.  and  W.  was 
estimated  to  have  increase<l  to  ^1,504, 164,000  ;  this  was  includmg  ;f  75, 419,303  value 
of  agricultural  ins.  exempted.  The  detailed  returns  of  the  duty  collected  have  already 
been  given  under  Fire  Ins.,  Duty  on. 

Mr.  J.  H.  James  pub.  **a  new  and  enlarged"  ed.  of  A  Practical  Treatise  on  Life 
and  Fire  Ins.,  t\c.     tirsted.  1 85 1. 

The  Rep.  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters, 
presented  to  the  general  body  by  Mr.  D.  A.  Heald,  18  Feb.  1868,  contained  the 
following  passages,  which  we  regard  as  of  such  general  interest  that  we  give  them  a 
place  here  : 

The  purposes  of  this  organization  have  been  so  often  misapprehended  by  those  partially  informed  of 
its  obje<ts,  or  so  erossly  misrepresented  by  those  whose  seltash  interests  were  affected  By  its  opera- 
tions, that  your  Committee  feel  called  upon  to  set  forth  anew  the  motives  which  govern  you  in 
seeking  the  aid  of  an  association  like  that  of  the  N.  Hoard.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  3rears 
before  its  organization,  the  bus.  of  fire  ins.  was  conducted  with  only  such  system,  uniformity, 
experience  or  skill,  as  the  isolated  and  necessarily  limited  administration  of  individual  cos.  might 
have  developed.  There  was  little  or  no  interchange  of  views  among  underwriters,  little  or  ng  fellow- 
ship ;  and  an  absolute  repugnance  to  a  union  of  experience  for  the  guidance  of  the  common  bus.  So 
far  from  anything  like  a  system  of  statistical  information  being  carried  out  under  existing  circum- 
stances, there  was  an  effort  to  prevent  an  aggregation  of  the  great  mass  of  facts,  so  important  when 
combined,  yet  so  valueless  when  isolated  and  locked  in  the  experience  of  individuals.  The  business  is 
essentially  one  of  average,  and  that  co.  has  been  most  successful  which  has  most  closely  studied  this 
first  principle  of  our  bus. 

The  bus.  of  even  our  largest  cos.  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  furnish  a  safe  and  reliable  average — in 
fact,  until  within  a  few  years,  fire  ins.  has  not  had  even  a  general  statement  of  results  in  the  neces- 
sarily imperfect  form  of  official  reports.  These  rep.  have  been  of  great  service,  imperfect  and 
unpractical  as  they  are ;  but  they  have,  and  will,  ever  fail  to  afford  that  a^p^je^ation  of  practical 
experience  and  skill  so  essential  to  the  development  of  the  great  average  which  is  the  fundamental 
basis  of  the  business.  No  man  can  safely  underwrite  a  single  risk,  whue  he  may  write  a  thousand 
with  a  profit  at  a  rate  based  on  the  average  loss  on  a  thousand  risks  of  like  character ;  neither  can  he 
fix  an  adequate  rate  of  prem.  to  a  single  riskj  while  he  may.  in  the  light  of  experience,  fix  a  proper 
rate  to  a  thousand.  The  law  of  average  prevails  to  a  wonderful  degree  in  many  departments,  subject 
to  the  wildest  caprices  of  chance  in  its  individual  members.  Nothing  but  the  winds  and  the  waves 
can  be  more  capricious  and  uncertain  than  human  life  in  the  individual  man  ;  yet  life  itself,  in  the 
aKgr<^Ba'**r  presents  an  average  as  certain  as  the  simplest  propositioa  in  mathematics.  The  average 
life  of  a  thousand  men  presents  a  mathematical  certainty,  and  a  thousand  risks  on  property,  subject 
only  to  accidental  destruction  by  fire,  should  present  an  equal  certainty  for  calculating  the  prem. 
The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  bring  face  to  face  the  practical  underwriters  of  the  country,  with 
all  their  individual  experience,  and  combine  the  same  into  a  certain  and  reliable  basis  for  the  future 
conduct  of  the  business.  \Vhate7'er  actual  knirwlrdge  of  this  la7V  may  have  been  obtained  by  the 
oldfr  and  more  studious  obsen^ers,  has  either  been  kepi  as  a  precious  secret,  never  to  be  divulged,  or 
has  died  with  its  possessor,  and  gone  down  to  oblivion  with  the  lost  arts  of  other  days.  In  fact  liitU 
or  no  reliable  data  or  results  of  former  years  have  been  collected  or  preserved  for  our  benefit  or 
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guidance.  We  can  hardly  estimate  the  value  of  a  system  of  classification  and  statistics,  of  a  dozen  of 
our  largest  cos.  for  the  past  15  or  20  years.  It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  Board  to  gather^  in  perma- 
nent form,  everything  that  can  be  of  value  in  determining  the  actual  cost  of  F.  Ins.  in  this  country ; 
and,  it  is  believed,  that  an  encouraging  advance  has  been  made  in  the  past  year,  during  which  time 
we  have  circulatea,  from  our  office,  over  45  thousand  documents  of  various  kinds,  and  have  sent  more 
than  4  thousand  letters,  all  of  which  have  tended,  more  or  less^  to  the  education  of  underwriters 
throughout  the  country.  The  proceedings  of  this  Board,  and  its  various  committees,  have  been 
freely  circulated,  and  a  vast  amount  of  practical  results  nave  been  obtained  therefrom.    The  first 

freat  object  has  been  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  bus.  as  one  requiring  skill  and  abilities  of  the 
rst  order,  and  create  in  the  minds  of  its  managers  a  higher  self-respect  and  regard  for  others,  and  a 
disinterested  endeavour  on  the  part  of  all  to  strive  for  the  good  of  common  interests  and  increased 
intelligence  in  their  management. 

Some  other  passages  from  this  able  address  will  be  given  under  Fire  Ins.  Prems. 

Mr.  J.  Griswold  pub.  in  N.  Y.  \  Handbook  of  Adjustment  of  Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire, 
for  the  Use  of  Fire  Underwriters.  A  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  practical  literature 
of  F.  Ins.  The  author  says  :  *'No  special  claim  to  originality  of  ideas  is  made ;  it  is 
rather  a  collection  of  scattered  fragments  of  ins.  wisdom,  collated  from  a  great  variety 
of  sources,  freely  appropriated,  and  brought  into  an  aggregate  form,  whence  the  tyro  in 
the  jprofession  can  gather  the  fruits,  divested  of  technicalities." 

lo69. — This  year  saw  the  end  of  the  vicious  system  of  per-centage  duty  on  Fire  Ins., 
with  all  its  restrictions  and  vexations,  as  set  forth  in  the  numerous  Acts  of  Pari,  we  have 
already  passed  in  review.  The  circumstances  attending  its  death  and  burial  have  already 
been  set  out  in  our  art.  Fire  Ins.,  Duty  on.  The  imposition,  having  been  created  by 
Act  of  Pari.,  had  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  same  power,  and  accordingly  in  32  &  33  Vict, 
c.  14 — An  Act  to  grant  certain  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue^  and  to  repeal  and  alter  other 
Duties  of  Customs  and  Inland  Revenue — may  be  seen  the  formal  obsequies  attending  its 
departure.  We  look  with  pity  towards  France^  where  financial  necessities  have  dnven 
its  ministers  to  seek  a  revenue  by  the  adoption  of  a  tax  in  any  form  upon  fire,  or  indeed 
any  other  branch  of,  ins. 

The  "  prophet "  Zadkiel  in  his  almanack  for  this  year  predicted  among  other  evils  to 
occur  in  the  month  of  November,  "very  numerous  and  serious  fires  will  tell  hard  upon 
the  ins.  offices."    This,  like  a  great  many  other  prophecies,  happily  failed  of  realization. 

1870. — The  leading  incident  in  the  hist,  of  Fire  Ins.  this  year  carries  us  back  to  the 
origin  of  F.  underwriting  in  the  U.K.  A  plan  was  set  on  foot  in  Manchester  by  which 
individuals  were  to  underwrite  F.  risks,  much  as  Marine  Ins.  pol.  are  still  underwritten  at 
Lloyds  ;  and  as  F.  Ins.  may  have  been  conducted  for  a  few  years  after  the  F.  of  Lond.  1666. 
There  is,  however,  this  differing  feature  in  the  modem  scheme,  viz.  that  the  pol.  are 
underwritten  by  one  man,  holding  a  power  from  all  the  underwriters  standing  upon  the 
risk  :  thus  dooo  written  by  him  would  prob.  mean  ;£'ioo  for  30  different  individuals.  The 
parties  have  adopted  a  legal  organization,  known  as  the  Mutual  Fire,  under  which  title 
we  shall  furnish  complete  details. 

The  Life  Assu.  Cos.  Act,  1870 — the  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  61 — affected  only  a  certain 
class  of  F.  Offices,  namely,  those  that  carry  on  Fire  bus.  in  conjunction  with  Life.  Such 
COS. — of  which  there  were  then  31 — were  required,  from  their  Life  bus.  point  of  view,  to 
make  a  separate  return  of  their  ** other"  branches  of  bus.,  showing  the  amount  of  funds 
applicable  to  each  branch  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each  financial  year ;  the 
prems.,  int,  and  other  items  received ;  and  the  claims,  commission,  and  other  expendi- 
ture actually  incurred.  In  this  manner  certain  important  returns  are  obtained  [see  1872]. 
There  were,  however,  in  existence  at  the  end  of  this  year  some  30 — or  nearly  one-half  ot 
all  the  F.  Offices — carrying  on  that  bus.  independently  of  any  other ;  and  these  the  Act 
did  not  reach.     (See  1872.) 

This  year  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Hore  pub.:  Remarks  on  the  Apportionmettt  of  Fire  Losses — 
a  work  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  practically  important  questions  which  arise  in  the 
settlement  of  claims  under  Fire  Ins.  pol.  The  book  will  be  noticed  in  more  detail 
under  F.  Ins.  Practice. 

The  effect  of  war  upon  F.  Ins.  was  shown  in  the  case  of  France  in  1870.  The  receipts 
of  the  French  Cos.  were  1,726,990  francs  less  [than  the  preceding  year];  while  the  losses 
were  4,487,947  francs  more. — Moniteur  des  Assurances, 

In  the  U.  S.  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  insuring  the  baggage  of  travellers  against  loss 
or  damage  by  fire,  not  only  while  in  hotels,  but  also  in  the  cars — a  very  useful  form  of 
protection.     [Travellers'  Baggage,  Ins.  of.] 

The  number  of  changes  among  the  F.  Offices  during  the  decennium  had  been  con- 
siderable. Now  that  the  duty  has  been  abolished,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for 
distinction  between  Town  and  Country  Offices,  we  shall  abolish  such  distinction  here,  and 
speak  of  the  English  Offices  generally.  The  Scotch  and  Irish  Offices  we  shall  speak  of 
distinctly,  and  also  of  the  Foreign  Offices  establishing  agencies  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
These  latter  are  rapidly  increasing  :  wisely  or  otherwise  on  the  part  of  the  offices  remains 
to  be  determined. 

The  Offices  which  had  passed  away  were  the  Globe  (1803),  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  (1824), 
Unity  (1852)  [these  3  by  trans,  to  Liverpool,  Lond,  and  Globe]  ;  the  Birmingham  (180J) 
[by  transfer  to  the  Lancashire]  ;  the  District  (1834)  [Birmingham];  the  Sheffield (iSoo); 
the  Hants,  Susssx  and  Dorset  (1803)  [these  3  last  by  trans,  to  the  Alliance^, 
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The  new  Offices  of  the  decennium  in  Euf^land  were 


»» 


1863 


1 86 1  Commercial  Union 
Mercantile 
Volunteer  Service 

1862  London  &  Lancashire 
Prince 
Alexandra 
British  Nation 
City  and  County 
Friend-in-Need 
Hercules  (No.  2) 
Mercantile  Union 
Western 

1864  Albert  (Marine,  etc.) 
Birmingham  Alliance 
Home    and    Colonial 


I) 


«( 


»» 


*> 


1864 


Independent 

London  &  South wark 
1865  Hercules  (No.  3) 

London  and  Northern 

Non-Tariff 

Provincial  Union 
1S66  Household  (No.  i) 

Industrial 

London  &  Manchester 

Manchester  Provident 

Planet 
1867  English  (Fire  &  Life) 

Permanent 

Primitive  Methodist 

Progress  (Marine  etc.) 

Re-insurance 


»» 


»» 


i» 


•  > 


>) 


I* 


i» 


»t 


»» 


If 


*i 


»» 


»» 


*} 


)» 


«) 


1 868  Britannia 

British  Alliance 
Masonic  and  General 
National      Provincial 

(No.  2) 
United  Ports  (Marine, 

etc.) 
Artizan 

Commercial  Indemnity 
King's  Lynn 
Monarch  (Marine,  etc.) 

1870  Bee  Hive 
Industrial 

London  and  Midland 
Mutual  (Manchester) 
Staffordshire 


1869 


>> 


>» 


»» 


)> 


(Marine,  etc.) 

The  new  Offices  in  Scotland  yt^xt  the  Stciifartotiy  Dunhp^  and  Fenwkk  Mut  (1861)  ; 
Tcnvn  and  Country  (Dundee)  (1862) ;  Scottish  Fire  (1864)  ;  Scottish  Commercial  (l^S) » 
Scottish  Imperial  (1 866) ;  Northern  Counties  (1869) ;  Border  Counties  (Dumfries)  (1870). 

In  Ireland  \.\it  Etna  (1868)  had  been  founded. 

The  foreign  F.  Offices  having  agencies  in  the  U.  K.  were  the  Azienda  Assecuratrice 
(of  Trieste);  the  Netherlands ;  the  Concordia;  Rotterdamsche  vSr»  Netherlandsche ;  and 
Messrs.  Dormiel.  There  were  also  regis,  in  England  2  cos.  (Fire,  Life,  etc.)  intending 
mainly  to  trade  in  France,  viz.  the  Intentational  Union  and  La  Gauloise. 

1871. — The  great  Fire  Ins.  event  of  this  year  was  the  destruction  of  the  bus.  portion 
of  the  City  of  Chicago  by  a  fire,  which  commenced  on  the  8th  of  Oct  and  destroyed 
about  12,000  buildings,  valued  with  contents  at  ;f  33,000,000  stg.  The  ins.  in  force 
on  the  properly  destroyetl  was  ;f  20,045,000 ;  the  adjusted  losses  (including  /"36,04i  in 
dispute)  amounted  to  ^  19,310,743.  Six  British  Offices  were  interested.  The  loss  of  the 
Lri>erpool^  London^  and  Globe  was  ;£^699,790  ;  of  the  North  British  and  Mercantile 
;£"494,407  !     For  further  details  see  title  Chicago.     (See  1874.) 

The  following  details  of  the  per-ccntage  of  claims  on  prems.  paid  by  23  Brit.  F.  Offices 
were  taken  out  by  the  Ed.  of  the  ReznrKV.  We  place  the  letters  (U.S.)  after  the  name 
of  each  of  the  offices  whose  claims  were  increased  by  the  Chicago  fire  : 


I. 

Hand-in- Hand      

...     2603 

>3- 

West  of  England    

57*27 

2. 

Scottish  Provincial 

...     30-42 

14. 

Law  Union      .'     ... 

5769 

3- 

lyond.  Assu 

•••     3425 

15- 

Guardian 

6o'2i 

4- 

X  ^iiv*                              •••                 •••                 •••                 ••• 

...     37'i8 

16. 

Queen       

61*15 

5- 

Royal  Exchange    

...     42*21 

17- 

Scottish  Commercial 

64*06 

6. 

Alliance 

...     47-10 

18. 

Commercial  Union  (U.S.) 

6575 

7- 

London  and  Southwark 

...    4890 

>9. 

Provincial 

70-09 

8. 

Scottish  Imperial 

...     52-68 

20. 

^Villl«i   ••         ••«         •••         ■•«         ••• 

70-14 

9- 

Union      

...     5292 

21. 

Scottish  National    

75*43 

la 

Caledonian     

...     5300 

22, 

North  British  (U.S.)       ... 

97*65 

II. 

Royal  (U.S.) 

...     55-oS 

23- 

Liverpool,  London  and  Globe 

12. 

General 

...     5689 

lw«0*)        •«•          •••          •••          ••• 

•  «  • 

104*17 

Some  of  the  Brit.  Cos.  suffering  by  the  conflagration,  as  the  Imperial y  Britannia y^tic, 
are  not  included  in  the  return.  Seveial  of  the  offices  not  undertaking  U.S.  bus.  had 
al)ove  the  average  of  claims  during  the  year.  The  total  amount  of  prems.  received  by 
these  23  offices  was  ;£^4, 093,61 3  ;  the  total  losses  paid  amounted  to  ;f  3,081, 858,  or  75 '28 
p.c.  of  prems. 

It  was  during  this  year  that  the  proceedings  of  Wm.  Anthony,  in  causing  wilful  fires 
in  \'arious  parts  of  Lond.  in  onler  to  obtain  the  rewards  which  are  paid  for  calling  the 
F.  engines,  were  discovered.     For  details  see  Fire  C.\lls  under  this  date. 

There  was  enacted  the  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  43 — An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  tht  law 
relating  to  ecclesiastical  dilapidations^ — wherein  are  contained  certain  provisions  r^arding 
the  ins.  of  ht)uses  and  buildings  attache<l  to  benefices.  The  details  have  already  been 
given  under  title  Ecclesiastical  Benefices.    (See  1872.) 

This  year  there  was  pub.  in  Philadelphia :  A  Treatise  on  the  Lcno  of  Fire  Ins,f  by 
Henry  Flanders.  The  work  is  one  of  considerable  excellence ;  it  systematizes  the 
principles  deducible  from  the  numerous  cases  under  fire  pol.  which  have  come  before 
the  U.S.  Courts — far  more  numerous  than  those  before  the  Brit.  Courts,  and  presenting 
a  greater  variety  of  points  involved.  This  work  has  been  of  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  fire  underwriters  m  the  U.S.,  and  should  be  better  known  than  it  is  here. 

1872.— In  Nov.  Mr.  John  M.  M'Candlish,  Man.  of  the  Scottish  National  Ins.  Co.. 
delivered  an  Address  to  the  Actuarial  Sa  of  Edin.  on  Fire  Ins.,  wherein  will  \ye  found 
many  i>oints  of  great  interest  ;  indeed  we  regard  it  as  the  best  exposition  of  the  practice 
of  F.  Ins.  we  have  yet  met  with,  and  we  place  it  under  contribution  accordingly  : 
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The  bus.  of  F.  Ins.  has  somehow  come  to  be  closely  associated  with  that  of  Life  Assu.  In  the  U.K. 
there  are  at  least  33  cos.  which  carry  on  these  businesses  in  combination  ;  and  in  several  other  cases, 
where  they  are  conducted  by  separately  organized  cos.,  the  persons  composing  these  cos.  and 
conducting  them  are  nearly  identical.  We  need  not  inquire  at  present  whether  or  not  this  close 
alliance  is  a  natural  one,  or  whether  it  is  beneficial  on  one  side  or  both  ;  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
where  the  alliance  exists  the  interests  of  the  one  bus.  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  those  of  the 
other ;  and  to  those  who  are  studying  Life  Assu.  it  cannot  come  amiss  to  know  something  of  the 
principles  on  which  Fire  Ins.  is  based.  The  subject  indeed  is  entitled  to  consideration  beyond  the 
limits  of  professional  circles.  .  .  .  There  are  tnousands  of  persons  in  this  country  who,  as  share- 
holders of  F.  Ins.  Cos.,  are  directly  interested  in  the  questions  now  to  be  discussed ;  and  these 
questions  more  or  less  concern  every  member  of  the  community  who  owns  any  property  that  is 
capable  of  being  damaged  by  fire. 

Proceeding  to  notice  the  elements  of  exactitude  on  which  the  bus.  of  Life  Ins.  is  based, 
he  continues  : 

F.  Ins.,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has  none  of  these  elements  of  certainty.  Much  ingenuity  and 
many  curious  statistics  nave  been  adduced  to  show  that  events  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as 
purely  accidental  must  be  governed  bv  some  law,  and  that  their  recurrence  in  the  same  proportions, 
or  in  the  same  sequence,  may  be  confidently  looked  for.  Those  10 ho  are  engaged  in  the  bus.  of  F.  Ins, 
are  not  without  tXe  suspicion  that  some  regularity  may  he  traced  in  the  num-ber  and  severity  of  the 
fires  by  which  Ins.  Offices  suffer^  and  that  they  are  even  liable  to  periodic  cycles  of  increase  and 
decrease.  Bui  if  this  be  so,  u  is  certain  that  the  law  of  recurrence  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  or 
formulated  so  as  to  be  of  any  practical  use. 

It  might  hence  be  concluded  that  F.  Ins.  is  a  far  more  hazardous  and  speculative  sort  of  bus.  than 
L.  Assu. ;  but  there  is  another  distinction  between  them  which  in  a  large  d^g^reo  makes  up  for  these 
greater  uncertainties.  The  contracts  undertaken  by  a  L.  Office  are  intended  to  subsist  for  very  long 
periods  of  time.  A  man  assuring  his  life  at  the  age  of  25  will  prob.  live  for  about  40  years,  and  may 
possibly  live  tor  60  or  70 ;  and  the  contract  must  be  based  on  principles  fitted  to  stand  tne  test  of 
experience  throughout  these  long  periods.  But  very  few  F.  Ins.  contracts  are  made  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  thus  ample  opportunity  is  given  for  revising  their  terms  from  time  to  time  if  they  prove  to 
require  revision,  r^^either  F.  nor  L.  Ins.  need  ever  prove  unprofitable,  although  both  are  no  doubt 
capable  of  being  mismanaged.  But  in  F.  Ins.  rashness  and  lollv  are  visited  by  speedier  punishment. 
The  check  follows  the  mismanagement  with  a  happy  rapidity  which  ought  to  prevent  any  very  fatal 
accumulation  of  mischief.  The  errors  arising  from  an  imperfect  experience  or  a  too  sanguine 
generalization  are  capable  of  bein|f  corrected  almost  from  day  to  dav.  While  the  L.  Office,  treading 
on  the  firm  ground  of  well-determmed  laws,  steps  out  boldly  and  undertakes  engagements  which  may 
bind  it  for  half  a  century,  the  F.  Office  creeps  along  from  vear  to  year,  feeling  its  wa3r,  watching  the 
cver>varying  contingencies  which  affect  it ;  raising  and  lowering  its  rates  as  growing  experience 
dictates ;  and  having  to  deal  with  hazards  which  it  can  measure  very  imperfectly,  it  so  deals  with 
them  as  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  safety,  not  greater  than  that  of  well-directed  L.  Assu.,  but 
certainly  not  less. 

The  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  F.  Ins.  is  one  sufficiently  obvious  when  stated,  but  not 
unfrequently  lost  si^ht  of.  Every  time  that  property  suffers  damage  by  fire — unless  in  those  rare 
cases  where  it  is  intnnsicallv  worthless  or  noxious — there  is  an  absolute  loss  to  some  person  or  other. 
This  is  often  forgotten.  The  owner  of  the  property  is  recouped  by  means  of  his  ins.,  and  therefore 
does  not  lose ;  and  the  Ins.  Co.  may  be  said  to  gain  by  its  losses.  It  is  by  fires,  as  it  were,  that  it 
makes  its  living  ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  its  year  its  bal.  is  on  the  right  side,  the  losses  during  the  year 
arc  regarded  as  having  been  inevitable :  thev  have  been  expected  and  provided  for ;  and  if  the  Co. 
does  not  feel  them,  still  less  do  the  public  feel  them  on  its  behalf.  And  yet  the  reality  of  the  loss  is 
beyond  question.  The  propertv  destroyed  has  cost  money,  skill,  labour,  which  now  all  go  for  nothing. 
To  replace  it  (if  it  can  be  replaced)  will  cost  money,  skill,  and  labour,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  employed  in  increasing  the  quantity  of  property  in  the  world,  instead  of  merely  leaving  it  as  it 
was  before.  The  loss,  in  /act,  ts  not  felt,  simply  because  it  is  distributed ;  and  F.  Ins.  is  the 
machinery  for  its  distribution. 

In  some  countries  the  damage  done  by  fire  to  buildings,  if  not  to  other  property,  is  made  good  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  or  the  Municipalitv,  and  provided  for,  like  other  general  expenses,  by  a  tax. 
This,  in  fact,  is  simply  a  mut.  ins.  managed  by  the  public  authorities,  and  is  open  to  many  objections. 
We  prefer  in  this  country  the  plan  of  distribution  by  means  of  joint-stock  cos.  under  private  manage- 
ment. But  this  does  not  alter  the  incidence  of  the  loss.  I  observe  frequently  an  adv.  by  one  great 
office  that  it  has  paid  9  millions  stg.  on  account  of  losses  by  fire.  Its  own  cap.  is  not  stated  ;  but  it  is 
unlikely  to  have  exceeded  i  million  stg.,  and  it  still  no  doubt  possesses  all  the  cap.  it  ever  did,  and 
possibly  much  more.  It  cannot  therefore  have  paid  the  9  millions  out  of  its  own  funds.  It  has  simply 
been  the  medium  by  which  they  have  been  trans,  from  the  pockets  of  one  set  of  people  to  those  of 
another.    ... 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  a  co.  to  persist  in  running  risks  and  incurring  losses  and  expenses 
without  obtaining  adequate  remuneration  from  the  persons  insured,  and  so  to  involve  itself  in  ruin. 
If  manv  offices  pursued  so  foolish  a  course,  as  their  place  would  soon  know  them  no  more,  the  public 
would  nave  a  smaller  choice  of  offices  with  which  to  insure ;  and  the  remaining  offices  would  nnd  it 
more  easy  to  exact  what  rates  they  please.  But  practically,  all  offices  endeavour  to  adjust  their  rates 
of  charge  to  the  amount  of  the  claims  they  find  they  have  to  sustain  ;  and  communities  which  Permit 
many  fires  to  prevail  within  their  boundaries  have  in  the  end  to  repay  to  the  offices  in  the  shape  of 
increased  rates  the  losses  which  these  may  have  occasioned.  This  process  goes  on  almost  from  day  to 
day,  and  within  a  few  years  many  large  cities  have  afforded  illustrations  of  the  system.  Perhaps 
a  careless  system  of  building  has  been  permitted,  or  an  'inefficient  guardianship,  or  dangerous  mixing 
up  of  goods  and  processes  of  manufacture ;  or  there  has  been  an  inadequate  supply  of  water,  or 
defective  arrangements  for  extinguishing  fires.  The  consequence  has  been  that  fires  have  abounded. 
Some  offices  have  withdrawn  themselves  altogether  from  the  locality,  or  the  class  of  business,  and 
the  rest  have  largely  increased  their  rates.  London  itself  (its  ^ity  bus.)  is  one  example.  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Dundee  are  others.  In  several,  if  not  in  all  of  these  cases,  the  con%- 
munities  have  profited  by  the  lesson  taught  them,  and  set  to  work  to  remove  or  modify  the  causes  of 
fires  ;  and  their  prudence  has  been  rewarded  by  a  return  to  more  moderate  rates  of  ins.  In  this  way 
rates  and  losses  are  made  to  balance  each  other;  and  thus  all  the  loss  and  expenses  occasioned  by 
fires,  although  borne  in  the  first  instance  by  the  offices,  fall  ultimately  upon  the  public. 

We  quote  from  this  Address  under  other  heads,  as  Fire  Ins.  Prems.  ;  Fire  Ins. 
Office  Combinations  ;  Fire  Protection  ;  etc.,  etc. 

There  was  this  year  founded  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Trust  Asstu  Asso.,  the  object  of 
which  was,  **To  make,  grant,  or  eflfect  ins.  against  loss  or  damage  bv  fire,  or  other 
risk  analogous  or  otherwise,  of  chapels,  places  of  worship,  colleges,  schools,  nouse  buildings, 
furniture,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  above  Dissenting  sects."    ITie  idea  was 
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of  all  questions  relating  thereto  ;  and  generally  the  promotion  of  a  good  understanding 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Ins.  pro^ssion  in  Manchester."  Nothing  can  be  more 
laudable  than  such  a  combination  of  purposes.  The  belief  has  been  very  general  that 
Fire  Ins.  does  not  afford  to  its  students  as  many  problems  of  interest  as  does  Life  Ins. 
We  trust  the  present  art.  may  tend  to  remove  such  an  impression.  Certainly  a  perusal  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  Asso.  as  set  forth  in  its  Trans,  pub.  for  the  session  1874-5,  and 
its  programme  for  the  succeeding  session,  would  convince  the  most  sceptical  of  the  error 
of  such  a  belief.  We  sincerely  wish  this  Asso.  every  possible  success.  To  the  entire 
Fire  underwriting  community  its  operations  are  calculated  to  be  of  great  value. 

The  Review  (15  Feb.),  in  an  able  art.,  **  Fire  Ins.  as  an  Exact  Science,"  offers  the 
following  obs.  : 

The  consideration  of  Marine  Ins.  as  an  exact  science,  to  which  we  devoted  an  art.  in  our  last  issue, 
may  be  appropriately  followed  bv  an  attempt  to  reeard  the  question  of  F.  Ins.  from  the  same  point  of 
view.  The  conclusions  at  which  we  arriv^  in  relation  to  Marine  Ins.  were  opposed  to  the  theory 
that  anything  like  absolute  certainty  can  be  deduced  from  the  obs.  and  classification  of  results, 
however  extended  the  area  over  which  they  may  range,  and  however  long  may  be  the  period  passed 
under  examination.  As  occupying  something  approaching  to  a  medium  position  between  Life  and 
Marine  Ins.,  the  question  of  F.lns.  presents  more  hopeful  data  for  the  elaboration  and  solution  of  the 
problem.  Not  that  we  are  by  any  means  of  opinion  that  the  mere  possibility  of  effecting  the  solution 
IS  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  any  genuine  attempt  in  this  direction  will  be  made.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  expect  that  with  F.  Ins.,  as  at  present  constituted,  and  with  other 
complications  and  difficulties  to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer,  anything  will  be  accomplished 
further  than  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  offices.  More 
intelligibly  perhaps  there  is  little  connected  with  F.  Ins.  which  can  lay  claim  to  a  strictly  scientific 
character,  although  its  practical  issues  are  invested  with  an  importance  which  it  is  difficult,  and 
indeed  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

As  a  matter  of  course  it  is  quite  easy — possibly  indeed  superfluous — to  define  the  reasons  why  such 
minute  care  and  attention  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  collection  and  elaboration  of  V.  Sta.  The 
varied  purposes  to  which  they  can  be  applied  have  a  direct  interest  to  all  classes  of  the  community ; 
and  their  application  to  Life  Ins.  is  only  one  of  their  uses— although  it  is  right  we  should  add  that  to 
their  connexion  with  that  institution  they  are  largely  indebted  for  the  degree  of  perfection  to  which 
they  have  been  carried.  F.  Ins.,  on  the  other  hand,  can  put  forward  no  such  claims  to  considera- 
tion.  It  certainly  a£fords  a  very  large  number  of  individuals  who  have  to  contribute  to  the  tax  which 
it  imposes  in  the  way  of  prems. ;  but  regarded  as  a  positive  necessity,  and  having  about  it  a  certain 
defl^-ee  of  option,  it  fails  to  attract  that  measure  of  attention  which  it  deserves.  Few  people  pause  to 
reflect  upon  the  enormous  loss — not  less  than  5  fnillions^  which  the  country  ann.  susiainsfrom  fires, 
simply  because  thai  loss  is  borne  by  the  total  number  of  those  Paying  the  prems.  Thus  widely 
sprectd  the  loss  is  scarcely  felt ^  but  it  is  none  the  less  real  and  substantial  on  that  account. 

These  facts  then  may  be  accepted  as  illustrative  of  the  main  difference  between  F.  and  L.  Ins.,  and 
although  the  former,  in  all  its  relationships,  is  decidedly  deserving  of  far  more  general  attention  than 
it  has  hitherto  received^  yet  there  seems  to  be  very  little  prospect  of  its  attracting  any  enhanced  share 
of  notice  itova  the  outside  public. 

The  subject  is  therefore  to  all  intents  and  purposes  left  in  the  hands  of  the  offices,  and  the  prose- 
cution of  Its  higher  branches  is  certainly  not  to  be  expected  from  them.  Being  simply  commercial 
asso.,  it  is  utterly  beyond  their  province  to  enter  upon  any  special  investigation  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
advancing  the  cause  of  science.  But  then  arises  the  question,  may  they  not  with  very  great  profit 
and  adt/antage  to  themselves  pursue  their  inquiries  into  the  orig.  of  fires,  and  into  the  antecedent 
circumstances  of  the  risks,  much  more  closely  and  minutely  than  is  generally  done  f  We  decidedly 
think  they  may.  Yet  there  has  been  an  evident  tendency  latterly,  to  rely  solely  on  aggregated 
results,  without  special  reference  to  the  operating  causes  which  have  necessitated  a  readjustment  of 
rates.  This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  two  recent  cases  of  increase,  under  two  of  the 
principal  complex  tariffs,  the  advance  nas  been  effected  largely  by  adding  to  the  normal  rate,  notwith- 
standing  that  in  both  instances  the  influences  which  had  been  at  work  in  increasing  the  number  of 
fires  were,  in  our  opinion,  so  clearly  defined,  and  not  moreover  of  general  application,  that  a  normal 
advance  was  both  an  arbitrary  ana  an  unjust  step.  Although  F.lns.  is  something  that  the  public 
cannot  dispense  with,  yet  it  is  much  more  to  be  desired  that  thoroughly  amicable  relations  should  exist 
between  the  offices  and  the  public,  than  that  a  spirit  of  antagonism  and  hostility  should  be  aroused. 
Arid  as  we  have  stated  on  a  previous  occasion,  in  connexion  with  the  complex  tariff,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  the  total  charges  should  cotter  the  total  losses  ;  [but]  it  is  imperative,  as  a  matter 
of  fair  charges  and  equitable  dealing,  that  when  the  risk  is  ^rcelledout  into  minute  divisions,  the 
most  rigid  and  scrupulous  care  should  be  exercised  in  their  definition  and  estimation.  That  such  is 
by  no  means  the  case  was,  we  think,  amply  evidenced  in  our  lengthy  dissertation  on  the  woollen  mill 
tariff;  and  it  is  in  the  endeavour  to  get  riaof  such  anomalies  as  we  then  pointed  out,  that  the  offices 
may  fairly  devote  far  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  bestovoed,  to  the  claims  of  F.  Ins.  to  be 
considered  an  exact  science 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  question  of  fluctuation ;  and  this  it  is  which  interposes  the  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  satisfactory  carrying  out  of  the  project.  All  the  principal  classes  of  risk  are  subject 
to  so  much  change,  brought  about  m  far  too  great  a  variety  of  ways  to  admit  of  our  dealing  with  them 
here :  that  to  argue  from  the  past  into  the  future  would  be  altogether  impossible.  Take,  for  example, 
either  the  woollen  or  the  cotton  mill  risks — the  experiences  of  the  decade  from  i860  to  1870  would 
afford  an  utterly  inadequate  basis  whereon  to  rest  in  fixing  the  charges  now  required.  But  are  there 
not  ample  reasons  for  supposing  thai  the  aspect  which  these  classes  of  risk,  and  some  others  which 
we  could  name,  have  presented  for  some  years  back  is  simply  one  of  those  strange  and  apparently 
inexplicable  phases  which  ever  and  anon  break  in  upon  the  most  uniform  and  uneventful  career  9 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  increase  of  fires  continue  in  the  same  ratio,  the  rates  will  soon  attain  a 
preposterous  figure.  We  prefer  to  consider  these  startling  outbreaks  of  fire  as  strikingly  analogous 
to  the  plagues  and  pestilences  which  from  time  to  time  decimate  the  human  race;  and  thus  regarded, 
the  difficulty  of  assigning  to  them  their  true  position  is  largely  diminished.  And  on  the  whole, 
while  the  question  of  fluctuation  may  be  one  the  complete  mastery  of  which  is  well  nigh  impossible, 
still  we  think  the  investigation  well  worthy  of  being  pursued,  notwithstanding  the  formidable  obstacle 
which  is  presented  by  this  feature.  An  approximation  to  the  truth  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the 
results  deduced  from  wild  and  vague  speculation.  We  trust  a  desire  for  tne  maintenance  of 
thorough  harmony  and  ?ood-will  between  the  offices  and  the  public  will  induce  the  former  to  devote 
more  attention  to  the  subject  than  has  previously  been  done,  even  if  an  inclination  to  add  to  the  sum 
total  of  our  knowledge  is  powerless  to  induce  them  to  stir  in  the  matter. 

Some  of  the  points  last  discussed  will  be  considered  under  title  Fluctuations  from 
Averages. 
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There  was  projected  this  year,  by  Mr.  Swinton  Boult,  the  Eaf^le  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  one  of 
the  features  of  which  was  the  underwriting  of  F.  risks  by  individual  shareholders  in  the 
Co.  This  feature  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  suggestefl  that  the  share* 
holders  should  underwrite  the  risk  individually  at  lis.  p.c. ;  the  Fire  Offices  demanding 
3 1  J.  6^/. 

This  year,  Mr.  S.  R.  Clarke,  Barrister-at-Law,  pub.  in  Toronto  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Ins.  The  author  says  in  his  preface  :...**  On  Fire  Ins.  alone  I  have  sought  to 
make  the  work  complete.  In  add.  to  the  Canadian  cases,  the  work  contains  all  English, 
and  a  selection  from  the  American  cases.  On  this  branch  of  Ins.  Law  I  trust  the  work 
be  found  more  useful  to  the  Canadian  reader  than  any  foreign  production.  For  the 
practical  usefulness  of  the  chapter  on  the  adjustment  of  losses  I  am  indebted  to  Hugh 
Scott,  Esq.,  of  Toronto,  whose  valuable  services  and  suggestions  in  this  portion  of  the 
work  I  here  gladly  acknowledge."  On  this  point  we  shall  again  speak  of  the  work  under 
Fire  Lnsurance  Losses.  We  now  bear  testimony  to  its  value  in  respect  to  that 
wherein  its  author  modestly  hopes  it  may  be  useful,  viz.  as  an  exponent  of  Canadian 
Insurance  Law. 

During  this  year  also  there  was  pub.  in  Boston,  U.S.,  another  of  those  modem 
American  law  books  which  are  doing  so  much  to  make  the  law  of  ins.  in  its  various 
branches  understood.  The  work  is  by  Mr.  John  Wilder  May  ;  its  title.  The  Law  of  Ins. 
as  applied  to  Fire^  Life^  Accident^  Guarantee,  and  other  non-maritime  risks.  It  is  impossible 
to  speak  too  highly  either  of  its  method  or  its  style.  The  greater  portion  of  the  work  is 
devoted  to  Life  Ins. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts^  this  year,  a  feeling  again  broke  out  in  favour  of  State 
or  Municipal  Fire  Ins.;  and  finally  the  Ins.  Commissioner  was  directed  **to  investigate 
the  subject  of  the  feasibility  of  any  system  of  State  or  Municipal  Ins.;  and  of  the 
necessity  of  any  change  in  the  existing  system  ; "  and  to  report.  The  result  was  the 
pub.  in  the  following  year  of  a  special  rep.  thereon,  which  unll  be  reviewed  under  title 
Fire  Ins.,  Municital  and  State,  where  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  will 
be  dealt  with. 

1874. — It  was  shown  in  a  very  marked  manner  by  Dr.  W'.  A.  Guy,  M.B.  Cantab, 
[one  of  the  Medical  lnsv>ectors  of  Prisons],  in  his  Address  to  the  Statistical  So.,  this  year, 
that  the  education  of  the  people,  and  the  proper  surveillance  of  the  imbecile  and  criminal 
classes,  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  F.  Ins.  Offices.  Thus,  out  of 
every  looo  healthy  convicts,  20  (he  said)  will  be  found  to  have  been  convicted  of  arson ; 
but  the  imbecile  fire-raisers  out  of  the  same  number  will  have  been  70! 

During  this  year  two  of  the  Brit.  F.  Offices,  in  consequence  of  the  large  increase  ol 
their  bus.,  prudently  increased  their  cap.,  viz.  the  Lancashire  to  ;£"2,ooo,cx» ;  the  Northern 
to  ;£"3,ooo,ooo.  The  prem.  received  on  the  new  shares  so  issued  was  carried  to  the 
augmentation  of  reserve.     [Fire  Ins.,  Finance  of.] 

The  abolition  of  the  percentage  duty  on  F.  Ins.  deprived  us  of  an  element  of  statistical 
knowledge,  which  was  the  only  good  feature  associated  with  the  tax.  Under  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865,  the  F.  Offices  transacting  bus.  in  the  metropolitan 
district  are  requireil  to  contribute  pro  rata  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in  part 
sup]X)rt  of  the  Brigade.  By  means  of  the  returns  made  by  the  offices  for  this  purpose  it 
was  found  that  the  F.  Ins.  in  force  in  the  metropolitan  district  in  the  quarter  ending 
I  April  this  year  reached  ;£'488,50o,ooo — being  an  increase  of  21  millions  in  the  year. 
[Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of.] 

The  work  of  the  National  Boani  of  Fire  UnderwTiters,  U.S.,  this  year  took  a  more 
practical  shape  than  heretofore.  A  bureau  of  statistics  was  constituted,  of  which  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Hall  became  Chairman.  The  purpose  of  that  bureau  is  to  collect  statistics 
of  the  experience  of  various  offices  in  the  U.S.,  and  also  in  Europe,  regarding  certain 
classes  of  risks.  Returns  of  a  very  comprehensive  character  have  been  obtained,  and, 
mainly  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Hall,  results  of  considerable  value  have  already  been 
deduced.  The  preliminary  rep.  on  woollen  mill  underwriting  presented  in  March,  1874, 
is  an  instance  ;  other  reports  have  followed.  We  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  when  we 
venture  to  say  that  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  first  results  :  again  and  again 
the  returns  will  require  to  be  sifted  and  investigated. 

For  another  phase  of  the  action  of  the  Board,  see  Fire  Ins.  Census,  [Fire  Ins. 
Prems.] 

1875. — The  Cnnvn  Fire,  founded  this  year,  contained  several  "special  features." 
Among  these  were  ( i )  the  issue  of  Permanent  Ins.  pol.  by  payment  of  a  single  prem. 
or  otherwise  ;  (2)  the  insuring  of  "actual  realized  profits  ;  (3)  "animals  insured  will 
be  paid  for  if  killed  by  lightning."  The  prosp.  declared  :  "  The  Co.  will  not  be  bound 
by  any  tariff." 

The  Hecla  Fire,  also  founded  this  year,  included  in  its  operations  "the  making  good 
of  damage  caused  by  fire  and  explosions ; "  or  these  risks  may  be  insured  separately. 
This  is  a  nontariff  office. 

There  were  quite  an  unusual  number  of  F.  Offices  founded  in  this  and  the  preceiling 
year. 
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The  new  F.  Offices  registered  in  England  during  the  quinquennium  were  as  follows : 


1871  Belfast 
British  Workman's 
British  National 
Great  Britain 
Southern  and  Western 
Universal 

Universal  Non-Tariff 
Western         Alliance 

(Plymouth) 

1872  Morley'Mut 

,,     Wesleyan    Methodist 
Trust 

1873  Artisan's  Co-operative 
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*> 
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1873  Equitable  (Manchstr.) 
Leicestershire  &  North 

of  England 
Norwich  Provident 
Sovereign 

1874  Brit.  CoL  and  Foreign 
Property 

Cotton  Waste  Dealers 

Economic 

Fire  Re-insurance 

Great  National 

Household  (No.  2) 

Middlesex 


)> 


>> 
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1874  National 
Provident 
Pudsey  Mut. 
Standard 

1875  Church  and  Empire 
Crown 
Federative 
Fire  Guarantee 
Government    Security 

Co-operative 
Hecla 
Industrial 
MUlers' 


I) 
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The  following  Fire  Ins.  Cos.  intending  to  transact  bus.  in  France  and  elsewhere  were 
regis,  in  Eng.  : — 187 1,  Guernsey  Mut,;  1873,  Gallia;  VEtoUe  Franfatse ;  V Union 
Internationale, 

The  following  foreign  offices  opened  branches  in  England :  Agricoles  Caisse  General; 
Jakor  [Anchor]  of  Moscow  ;  Le  Monde ;  V  Universe, 

The  F.  Offices  which  have  passed  out  of  existence  during  the  quinquennium  are : 
English  (founded  1867) ;  Industrial  Fire  (1870) ;  Universal Non- Tariff  {li-jx) ;  Southern 
and  Western  (1871) ;  Im  Gauloise  (1869) ;  Northern  Counties  (1869);  Town  and  Country 
(1869) ;  Artisan^ s  Co-operative  (1873)  ;  London  and  Midland  Y'vct^  (1870) ;  Lond,  General 
Re-insurance  (1873)  ;  Norwich  Provident  Fire  (1873)  ;  Provincial  (1852) ;  Border  Counties 
(1870) ;  British  Colonial  and  Foreign  Property  (1874) ;  British  National  (1871) ;  Great 
National  Fire  (1874)  ;  Leicestershire  and  North  of  England  [\%^^(i, 

The  following  foreign  offices  have  withdrawn  their  agencies  from  Gt.  Brit. :  Atlcu,  of 
Vienna ;  General^  of  Griinberg  ;  Frankfurter. 

The  total  number  of  British  Fire  Offices  existing  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  66. 

We  may  conclude  our  hist,  with  the  following  passage  from  the  Spectator  of  N.Y. 
June,  1875  : — "The  bus.  of  Fire  Ins.  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  mightiest  commercial 
forces  of  the  age.  It  employs  a  vast  capital,  and  enrols  imder  its  banners,  in  this  country 
[the  U.S.],  an  army  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  workers.  Its  beneficent  influence  for 
the  security,  and  therefore  the  happiness  of  mankind,  is  too  great  to  be  weighed  and 
measured  in  figures.  There  is  hardly  an  interest,  commercial  or  social,  that  is  not  in 
some  way  connected  with  or  dependent  upon  it ;  and  the  fire  imderwriter  has  now  become 
as  necessary  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  civilization  as  the  lawyer,  the  teacher,  or  common 
carrier.  Such  being  the  case,  the  loftiest  intellect  may  not  unworthily  interest  itself  in 
the  scientific  problems  which  underlie  the  bus.,  and  in  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
accomplished.  * 

This  art.  has  to  be  read  in  connexion  with  several  which  precede  and  follow  it. 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  Fire  Offices  projected  and  founaed,  and  of  their  fate,  will  be 
given  in  the  Supplement. 
FIRE  Ins.,  Law  of. — It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  write  a  treatise  upon  the  Law  of 
Fire  Ins.  imder  this  head.  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  alphabetical ;  and  as  the 
points  of  practice  arise,  the  law  concerning  them  is  stated  in  greater  or  less  detail.  This 
we  conceive  is  the  most  convenient  arrangement  for  all  ordinary  readers.  Those  who 
desire  more  systematic  details  regarding  the  law  of  F.  Ins.  will  fall  back  upon  some  or 
one  of  the  treatises  to  be  named  hereafter. 

Under  the  following  titles  will  be  found  practical  illustrations  of  the  Law  of  Fire  Ins. : 


Actions  uponPol.ofIns. 
Adjustment. 
Alienation. 

Alterations  in    Build- 
ings. 
Arbitration. 
Arson. 

Assignment  of  Ins.  Pol. 
Award. 

Bankruptcy. 
Building  Acts. 

Cancellation  of  Pol. 
Carriers,  Common. 
Certificate  of  Loss. 
Chemical  Products. 
Chimneys. 
Civil  Commotion. 


Claim.' 

Commencement  of  Risk. 

Concealment. 

Concurrent    Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Consequential  Damages 

Construction    of    Con- 
tracts. 

Consummation  of  Con- 
tract. 

Continuance  and   End 
of  Risk. 

Contract  of  Ins. 

Contribution  Ins.  Asso. 

Countersigning      by 
Agents. 

Covenant  to  Insure. 

Creditors  in  Insurance 
Asso. 


Damage. 

Damages,  Measure  of. 

Dangerous  Goods. 

Dangerous  Trades. 

Date  of  Completion  of 
Contract. 

Days  of  Grace. 

Declaration  of  Int. 

Delivery  of  the  Pol. 

Deposit  Rfx:eipt.  ^ 

Description    of    Pro- 
perty. 

Destruction  of  Build- 
ings. 

Diligence. 

Discharge  of  Insurers. 

Discontinuance  of  Risk. 

Distance      of      other 
Buildings. 
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Dividend. 

Docks. 

Doors. 

Double  Insurance. 

Enforcement    of    Con 

TRACT. 

Equitable  Mortgage. 
Equity  of  Redemption. 
Evidence. 
Exceptional  Risks. 
Excess  Pol. 


Execution. 
Executor. 
Explosions. 
Explosive  Substances. 
Exposures. 

External  Protection. 
Extinguishment  of  In- 
terest. 
Extra  Premiums. 


Fall  of  Building. 
Falling  Market. 

:    P^ALSE  SWKARING. 

Fault. 
Felony. 
I  Fire  Brigades. 

Fire     Extinguishment, 
I      Expenses  of. 
Fire   Insurance,     Con- 
ditions of. 
Fire    Insurance,    Con- 
tract of. 


■  Factor,  Insurable  Int. 

I      of. 

As  the  work  progresses,  there  will  be  numerous  other  headings  involving  points  of  Uw. 
The  chief  will  be  the  following  : 


Fire  Ins.  Losses. 

Policies. 

Practice. 
,,         Risk. 
Fires  Caused  Wilfully. 
Floating  Pol. 
Foreign  Attachment. 
Fraud. 

Gambling  Ins. 

Garnishee  Orders. 

Gas. 

Goods  in  Trust. 

Gunpowder. 

Hazardous  Goods. 
Highway  Act. 

Incendiarism. 

Indemnity. 

Indorsement. 

Infant. 

Innkeeper. 

Insurable  Interest. 

Insurance    after     the 

Fire. 
Invasion. 

Jute. 
Jury. 


Lighterman. 

Lightning. 

Loss,  Total  AND  Partial 

Lunatics. 

Manufacture. 
Material  Facts. 
Merchandize. 
Misrepresentations. 
Mortgage. 

Natural  Heating. 
Negligence. 
Nitro-Glycerine. 
Notice. 

Other  Insurances. 

Pawnbrokers. 

Petroleum. 

Possession. 

1*REMIUM. 

Process  ofManufacture 

Profits,  Ins.  of. 

Promit. 

Proposal. 

Prosecutions. 

Purchaser. 


I  Repairs. 

I  Representations. 

Riot. 

I  Risk. 

! 

I  Sale  of  Damaged  Goods. 

'  Sale  OF  Property. 

j  Salvage. 

I  Servant. 

Specific  Ins. 

Stamp  Duty. 

StatutoryDecla  ration. 

Subrogation. 

Successive  Losses. 

Surroundings. 

Survey. 

Tenant. 

Theft. 

Time,  Computation  of. 

Trespassers. 

Transfer  of  Pol. 

Trustee. 

Value. 
Valued  Pou 
Vendor, 
voisinage. 
Voidable  Pol. 


Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Legatee. 

Lessee. 


Waiver. 
Warehouseman. 
Warranty. 
Water  Supply. 
WiiNEssES,  Skilled. 


Railway  Co. 
Reinstatement. 
Removal,  Losses  by. 
Renew- AL  Notice. 
Rent,  Ins.  of. 

There  will  necessarily  be  some  other  titles  which  at  the  moment  we  cannot  foresee  ; 
but  by  means  of  cross-references  they  will  all  l>e  brought  into  connexion,  as  far  as  possible. 

In  our  art.  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  we  have  passed  in  review  all  the  works  which  have 
been  pub.  in  the  English  language  on  the  law  of  Fire  Ins.  To  the  British  lawyer  in 
practice,  as  also  to  the  student,  Bunyon's  Law  of  Fire  Ins.  is  a  necessity  [new  ed.  1 875]. 
To  the  more  elementary  student  we  recommend  Dowdeswell,  1846.  In  the  U.S. 
Flanders's  Law  of  Fire  Ifts.  1871  ;  the  Digest  of  Fire  Itts.  CaseSy  of  which  there  are  three 
eds. ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  Ins,  Law  Journal  (Hine),  commenced  in  187 1 
and  continued  monthly  ;  are  indisj^cnsable.  In  Canada,  CLarke's  Law  of  Ins,  1873,  is 
of  great  value. 

In  regard  to  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  we  give  where  possible  an  outline  of  the 
Law  of  Ins.  applicable  to  each,  in  speaking  of  them  alphabetically. 
FIRE  Ins.  Licences.— By  sec.  4  of  the  22  Geo.  HI.  c.  48,  passed  1782,  no  person  was 
allowed  to  insure  or  keep  an  office  for  insuring  houses,  furniture,  goods,  wares,  mer- 
chandize, or  other  property  from  loss  by  fire  in  Gt  Brit.,  without  a  licence  first  had  and 
obtained  from  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue.  This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the 
per-centage  duty  on  Fire  Ins.  being  first  imposed.  The  London  Assu,  and  Royal 
Exchange  Corps,  were  specially  exempted,  **  being  chartered  Cos."  The  licences  were 
to  continue  for  one  year  ;  and  where  cos.  or  assa  were  not  incorp.,  two  of  the  partners 
were  to  apply  for  licence  and  give  security.  Penalty,  £^0  p.  day,  and  double  the  prems. 
received  in  such  day.    [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 
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In  1810,  by  50  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  it  was  enacted  that  no  licence  was  necessary  for 
insuring  property  in  the  ColonUs. 

In  1842,  by  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  79,  the  licences  were  to  continue  during  continuance  of  the 
CO.,  or  so  long  as  parties  in  whose  name  it  was  granted  continued  connected  with  the  co. 
and  no  default  in  payment  of  duty  made. 
FIRE  Ins.,  Limitation  of  Amounts  Insured. — The  imf)ortant  question  of  the  limitation 
of  the  sum  insured  on  any  one  risk,  in  relation  to  the  cap.  or  assets  of  the  co.,  has  been 
discussed  in  detail  under  Fire  Ins.,  Finance  of. 
FIRE  Ins.,  Literatue  of. — The  literature  of  Fire  Ins.  in  the  U.K.  is  very  scant.  Such 
as  there  is  has  been  passed  under  review  in  our  art.  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of.  In  the  U.S. 
there  is  a  far  more  abundant  supply.  A  series  of  art.  in  the  Ins,  Agcftt^  Lond.,  has  been 
of  great  value  to  fire  underwriters. 
FIRE  Ins.  Losses,  Adjustment  of. — One  of  the  most  important,  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  duties  incident  to  the  conduct  of  the  bus.  of  F.  Ins.,  is  the  adjustment  of 
claims  following  upon  losses  by  fire.  The  popular  view  is  always  in  favour  of  *' libe- 
rality "  on  the  part  of  the  ofhce.  Practical  experience  shows  that  liberality  is  productive 
of  abuses  ;  in  fact  leads  up  to  the  creation  0/ claims — and  so  changes  the  base  of  the  bus.  : 
for  to  the  element  of  arr/^/// becomes  superadded  the  element  (A  design .  The  former  is 
usually  r^^rded  as  being  in  some  sort  within  the  range  of  average.  The  latter,  known 
to  ins.  officials  as  the  **n>oral  hazard,"  is  prob.  affected  by  fluctuations  in  trade — for  in 
**bad  times"  fires  do  seem  to  increase;  but  is  mostly  arbitrary,  depending  perhaps 
mainly  on  the  supposed  chances  of  detection.  On  the  whole,  then,  a  strict  bus.  mode  of 
adjusting  claims  is  perhaps  most  desirable  for  all  parties  to  the  contract.  Whenever  the 
time  shall  arrive  that  persons  seeking  ins.  shall  take  a  **  liberal "  view  of  the  prems.  to  be 
paid,  and  of  the  classification  of  their  risks,  giving  the  ins.  co.  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  in 
these  matters,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  inaugurate  systematic  liberality  in  the  adjustment 
of  claims.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  offices  have  to  obtain  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
insured,  by  means  of  the  prem.,  the  full  measure  of  the  losses,  we  will  assume  it  to  be  in 
the  common  interest  that  no  inducement  shall  be  offered  either  for  the  multiplication  of 
claims,  or  for  changing  the  base  of  the  contract  of  F.  Ins.,  which  is  strictly  that  of 
indemnity. 

The  term  **  adjustment "  is  a  technical  one,  and  signifies  the  entire  processes  involved 
in  ascertaining  the  liability  of  the  ins.  office,  or  underwriter,  in  regard  to  any  given  loss. 
[Adjustment.] 

We  now  proceed  to  review  the  points  which  arise  in  connexion  with  the  process 
of  adjustment  of  fire  losses  ;  and  to  quote  cases  in  support  where  necessary.  The  heads 
it  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  in  the  order  in  which  they  present  themselves  in  practice. 

Notice  of  Fire. — It  is  clear  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  after  a  fire  has  occurred,  and 
all  possible  steps  have  been  taken  to  extinguish  it,  or  to  limit  its  scope  by  removal  of 
property,  etc.,  is  to  give  notice  to  the  co.  issuing  the  policy.  The  conditions  of  the 
pol.  usually  require  that  ** notice  shall  be  given  forthwith"  to  the  office.  Any  delay  in 
this  regard  may  in  itself  be  regarded  as  an  element  of  suspicion.  The  law  upon  the 
subject  will  be  more  conveniently  reviewed  under  Notice  of  Claim. 

Particulars  of  Claim. — It  is  always  stipulated  in  the  conditions  of  the  pol.  that  within 
a  given  time,  usually  within  15  days,  the  claimant  under  a  pol.  must  deliver  to  the  Co.  a 
claim  for  any  loss  or  damage,  containing  as  particular  an  account  as  may  be  reasonably 
practicable  of  the  several  articles  or  matters  damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire,  with  the 
estimated  value  of  each  of  them  respectively,  having  regard  to  the  value  thereof  at  the  time 
of  the  fire.  It  is  not  only  reasonable  that  this  should  be  done ;  but  that  it  should  be  done 
thoroughly.  The  practised  eye  of  the  assessor  of  losses  will  soon  form  his  estimate  of 
the  motives  at  work  in  the  preparation  of  these  particulars — whether  simple  indemnity  is 
sought  for,  or  wither  there  is  any  attempt  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  disaster.  If  there 
be  any  indication  of  the  latter,  the  catise  of  the  fire  will  deserve  special  attention. 

The  non-compliance  with  this  condition  may  in  itself  be  fatal  to  the  claim,  whereon  the 
following  cases  are  in  point. 

In  Mason  v.  Harvey,  before  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1853,  the  facts  were  as  follow  : 
The  plaintiff^  a  pawnbroker,  was  insured  in  the  Norwich  Union,  /^'SO  on  shop  and 
;£'iooo  on  pledges.  The  pol.  required  that  "  full  particulars  "  of  the  loss  sustained  be 
delivered  within  3  months  ;  such  accounts  to  be  supported  by  testimony,  if  required.  No 
such  particulars  were  delivered  ;  but  action  was  brought  under  the  pol.  It  was  held, 
that  the  delivery  of  particulars  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  the  insured  to 
recover  for  the  loss. 

In  Jioper  v.  Lendon,  before  the  Queen's  Bench  in  1859,  the  plaintiff  was  insured  in  the 
Kent  Fire  Ins.  Co.  The  ins.  was  upon  furniture,  etc.,  in  dwelling-house  for  £^00.  The 
pol.  required  particulars  of  loss  to  be  delivered  within  15  days.  The  plaintiff  claimed  for 
a  total  loss  and  did  not  furnish  particulars : — Held,  that  the  delivery  of  particulars  within 
15  days  after  the  loss  was  a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  to  sue  on  the  pol.  A  point  in 
regard  to  arbitration  occurred  in  this  case  which  we  shall  speak  of  under  head  of  "  Proof." 

Evidence  in  Support  of  Claim. — The  conditions  of  F.  pol.  further  require  that  the 
particulars  of  claims  shall  be  supported  by  "all  such  vouchers,  proofs,  and  explanations 
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as  may  be  reasonably  required  ;  "  together  with,  in  some  cases,  a  statutory  declaration  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement  rendered.  It  is  only  right  that  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
pay  the  money  shall  have  the  means  of  being  reasonably  satisfied  that  they  are  paying  for 
a  loss  actually  incurred.  The  law  is  clear  upon  this  point  In  r^;ard  to  the  words  used 
in  some  pol.  that  the  evidence  supplied  shall  be  **  satisfactory  to  the  directors,"  this  does 
not  mean  such  evidence  as  caprice  may  require.  Satisfactory  must  here  be  read  sufficient ; 
or  such  as  would  satisfy  reasonable  men.  This  is  clearly  laid  down  in  Strong  v.  Harvey 
(1825),  a  Marine  Ins.  case,  where  the  Committee  had  refused  to  adjust,  although  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  insured ;  and  still  more  recently  in  Braunstein  v.  Accidental  Death  Ins. 
Co.  (1861),  as  already  set  out  in  the  early  part  of  our  art.  Evidence. 

Statutory  Declaration. — In  the  earlier  F.  pol.  (many  of  which  are  still  in  force)  was 
contained  a  condition  to  the  effect  that  all  claims  should  be  supported  by  a  certificate  of 
the  minister  and  churchwardens,  as  well  as  of  some  respectable  householders  of  the  parish 
not  concerned  in  the  loss,  stating  that  they  believed  in  the  bona  fides  of  the  claim.  That 
this  condition  was  upheld  by  the  Courts,  even  to  the  extent  of  excluding  a  claim  in  a  case 
of  non-compliance,  we  have  already  shown  under  F.  Ins.,  Conditions  of.  There  was 
occasionally  a  hardship  here,  inasmuch  as  the  claimant  had  no  power  to  compel  any  of 
such  parties  to  give  the  required  certificate.  Modern  practice  has  substituted,  and  wisely 
so,  a  statutory  declaration  by  the  claimant  himself  ot  the  justice  of  his  claim.  If  such 
a  declaration  be  "false  or  untrue  in  any  material  particular,"  the  statute  5  &  6  Wm.  IV. 
c.  62,  s.  18,  provides  that  "  the  person  wilfully  making  such  false  declaration  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Under  the  head  of  False  Swearing  we  have  already  reviewed  the  consequences 
which  may  follow  from  such  a  course.  They  fall  again  to  be  spoken  of  under  our  next 
head. 

Fraudulent  or  Excessive  Claim. — F.  pol.  now  have  a  condition  that  any  attempt 
at  fraud  in  making  an  excessive  claim,  or  any  false  declaration  in  supporting  it ;  or  if  the 
fire  was  occasioned  wilfully  at  the  instance  of  the  insured ;  all  right  of  claim  under  the 
pol.  shall  l)e  forfeited.  This  is  a  most  important  condition,  and  requires  careful  considera- 
tion. Mr.  Bunyon  (Law  0/  Fire  Ins. )  says  concerning  it;  **  A  mere  claim  for  a  larger 
sum  than  the  jury  shall  think  fit  to  award,  if  short  of  fraud,  will  not  in  general  affect  the 
right  to  receive  the  value  of  the  actual  damage  ;  but  an  unfair  claim  may  be  evidence  of 
frauds  andi  in  facty  amount  to  an  attempt  to  cheat  the  insurer s.^^  The  cases  upon  this 
point  will  be  considered  under  titles  Fraud,  and  Fraudulent  Clalms,  in  their  alplia- 
oetical  places. 

Arbitration. — In  the  event  of  dispute,  or  impossibility  of  agreement,  between  the 
claimant  and  the  office,  the  matter  may  prob.,  under  the  conditions  of  the  pol.,  be 
capable  of  being  referred  to  arbitration,  or  it  may  be  compulsory  that  it  be  so  referred,  in 
view  of  ascertaining  the  actual  sum  at  which  the  loss  is  to  be  adjtisted.  The  arbitration 
clause  differs  in  the  pol.  of  the  different  cos.  ;  and  even  in  the  poL  of  the  same  co. 
at  different  periods  of  time.  But  for  an  outline  of  the  points  which  may  arise  the  reader 
should  turn  to  title  Arbitration  in  this  work.  See  also  clause  11  of  conditions  of  pol. 
given  at  p.  414  of  the  present  Vol. 

Bnles. — It  may  be  well  here  to  review  certain  estab.  points  of  practice  in  regard  to 
the  adjustment  of  fire  losses  : 

Agricultural  Produce. — In  the  case  of  farming  stock  losses,  the  amount  payable  for  the 
property  consumed  will  be  the  market  price  of  the  day,  less  the  cost  of  preparing  and 
bringing  the  stock  to  market.  It  is,  however,  says  Mr.  Bunyon,  very  material  to  remark 
that  it  often  happens  that  the  farmer  who  insures  his  produce  is  bound  by  restrictive 
covenants  in  his  lease,  or  by  the  custom  of  the  country,  not  to  sell  or  convey  away  any 
straw,  hay,  or  other  like  j^oduce  during  his  tenancy  ;  and  at  its  termination  to  leave  such 
produce,  with  the  manure,  upon  the  farm,  to  the  incoming  tenant,  at  a  valuation  or  not, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  such  a  case  the  market  price  of  the  hay  or  straw  would  usually 
far  exceed  the  spending  or  consuming,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  **  the  fodder"  value  ;  and  it  is 
considered  that  the  insurer,  who  can  claim  an  indemnity  only,  is  not  entitled  to  more 
than  the  latter. — Lcew  of  Fire  Ins.  2nd  ed.  p.  112. 

In  the  adjustment  of  losses  upon  agricultural  produce,  the  adjuster  will  have  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  conditions  of  average  apply. 

Gooiis  in  the  Hands  of  Dealers. — In  the  case  of  manufactured  goods  in  the  hands  of  a 
dealer,  the  insurer  will  always  be  entitled  to  evidence  of  actual  value.  The  invoices, 
showing  the  cost  price,  may  in  many  cases  be  sufficient  ;  and  in  the  case  of  retail  dealers, 
where  heavy  stocks  are  not  kept  on  hand,  would  generally  be  so.  But  where  the  stocks 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  liable  to  depreciation  by  changes  of  fashion,  or  otherwise, 
by  lapse  of  time,  the  cost  price  may  be  no  criterion  of  the  damnification  of  the  assured. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  consignments  from  abroad,  the  invoice  price  may  be  no  criterion, 
unless  it  is  known  what  are  the  terms  of  sale  and  discount  allowed,  since  profits  will  not 
be  paid  for  ;  and  what  may  be  the  minimum  selling  prices  indicated  by  the  last  instruc- 
tions of  the  consignors  to  the  consignee.  In  all  these  cases,  much  depends  on  the  custom 
of  the  particular  trade  ;  and  if  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  or  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  parties  acting  for  the  insurer,  it  is  the  usual  practice,  and  the  only  safe  one,  in  large 
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losses  of  this  nature,  to  refer  the  adjustment  to  independent  persons  in  the  trade,  one  on 
either  side,  to  determine  the  value,  with  a  reference  to  some  third  party  in  case  of 
difference.  **This  (says  Mr.  Bunyon)  is  an  easy  and  cheap  mode  of  arbitration,  and 
cannot  be  objected  to  by  either  party.  The  valuers  are  not  likely  to  deal  hardly  with 
the  assured,  since  they  cannot  tell  but  that  the  next  day  they  may  not  be  claimants 
themselves ;  while  the  assurers  may  safely  trust  their  interests  to  the  integrity  of  mercantile 
men  of  respectable  standing,  particularly  when  they  have  a  partial  right  of  selection,  as  in 
the  case  supposed." — Law  of  Fire  Ins,  2nd  ed.  p.  ill. 

Goods  in  tfu  Hands  of  Manufacturers. — In  the  case  of  goods  in  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturers, the  cost  of  production  is  the  measure  of  damage,  exclusive  of  profits.  The 
reason  that  the  cost  price  is  here  taken  b  obvious.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  goods 
would  not  be  manufactured  at  a  loss.  But  Mr.  Bunyon  adds  an  opinion,  that  if  it 
**  could  be  proved  that  a  manufacturer  held  an  old  and  depreciated  stock,  the  settlement, 
upon  the  principle  already  laid  down^  must  take  place  according  to  the  more  general 
rule  of  the  actual  value."  The  sum  to  be  claimed  will  then,  in  the  absence  of  special 
circumstances,  be  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  with  the  add.  of  the  cost  of  conversion 
into  the  manufactured  article,  but  without  any  add.  thereto  for  int.  on  cap.  employed, 
either  in  plant  or  machinery. — Law  of  Fire  Ins.  2nd  ed.  p.  iia 

Merchandize. — In  the  case  of  merchandize,  the  price  current  on  the  day  of  the  fire  is 
the  rule  applied  to  determine  the  liability  of  the  fire  underwriter.  The  cost  to  the  insured 
does  not  enter  into  the  calculation.  The  excep>tion  to  the  rule  is  in  the  case  of  merchan- 
dize sold,  but  not  delivered  ;  and  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  days^of  "  prompt."  The 
ordinary  sale  conditions  in  such  cases  provide  that  the  goods  shall  be  at  the  risk  of 
the  seller  until  the  prompt  day.  Such  goods  have  therefore  the  protection  of  existing 
pol.  running  up  to  that  time.  But  merchants  have  contended  for  something  more  than 
this — viz.  that  as  to  goods  so  sold  they  should  be  held  protected  up  to  the  sold  price. 
This,  however,  must  be  made  the  subject  of  special  agreement,  which  may  take  the 
following  form ;  or  may  be  limited  to  the  first  clause  only,  as  shall  be  agreed  between 
tlie  parties : 

Memorandum. — It  is  declared  and  agreed  that,  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  to  the  goods  hereby 
insured^  their  value  shall  be  estimated  at  the  market  price  of  such  goods  immediately  before  the  fire, 
except  in  the  case  of  goods  actually  sold,  but  lying  undelivered  under  unexpired  prompt,  which  goods 
shall  be  valued  at  the  contract  price  of  the  sale^  and  no  other. 

And  it  is  further  declared  and  agreed,  that  if  goods  within  the  terms  of  this  pol.  shall  have  been 
purchased  by  the  insured,  but  not  delivered  to  him.  and  the  same  shall  have  afterwards  increased  in 
their  market  value,  then  the  difference  between  the  contract  price  of  the  purchase  by  the  insured 
and  their  market  price  immediately  before  the  fire  shall  be  included  in  this  ins. 

In  the  case  of  goods  purchased  and  resold  before  their  delivery  to  the  insured,  the  difference 
between  the  purchase  and  the  sale  prices  may  be  insured  by  special  agreement,  but  not  otherwise. 
[Profits,  I.ns.  of.] 

The  incidents,  both  practical  and  legal,  which  surround  this  branch  of  adjustment,  are 
fully  discussed  by  Mr.  Bunyon,  to  whom  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  add.  details. 

Valued  Pol. — In  Fire  Ins.  as  now  practised,  **  valued  pol.,"  such  as  are  issued  in 
connexion  with  Marine  Ins.,  do  not  exist.  The  meaning  of  a  valued  pol.  is  that  the 
article  insured  is  agreed  to  be  adjusted  at  a  certain  price  if  it  be  lost  within  the  con- 
ditions of  the  ins,  [Valued  Policies.]  See  also  sub-heading  "Abandonment"  in 
this  art. 

Total  Loss. — A  total  loss,  in  the  language  of  F.  Ins.,  does  not  mean,  as  in  Marine 
Ins.,  the  total  destruction  of  the  property,  but  its  destruction  or  injury  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  render  the  insurer  liable  to  pay  the  total  sum  insured.  A  ship  may  be,  and  perhaps 
often  is,  caught  by  a  hurricane  and  lost,  with  all  hands  on  board  ;  but  a  fire  rarely  totally 
destroys  the  insured  property. — Bunyon,  Law  cf  Fire  Ins,  p.  115. 

Abandonment. —  The  principle  of  ''Abandonment  to  the  Underwriters,"  so  pre- 
valent in  Marine  Ins.,  is  held  not  to  apply  to  the  contract  of  F.  Ins.  That  is  to  say,  a 
person  whose  goods,  being  insured,  sustain  damage,  cannot  abandon  the  salvage  to  the 
Ins.  Co.,  and  claim  imn^diate  payment  of  the  loss  from  the  Co.  Mr.  Bunyon,  speaking 
of  a  case  wherein  such  a  claim  was  set  up^  says  : 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  contract  of  F.  Ins.  will,  however,  at  once  prove  that  the  contention 
thus  raised  could  not  be  sustained.  The  terms  in  which  the  contract  is  couched — which  are  by  the 
way  much  more  limited  than  those  of  a  marine  pol. — negative  the  claim :  for  the  obligation  is  to 
make  good  to  the  assured  such  loss  or  damage  by  fire  as  may  happen  to  the  property — not,  in 
the  event  of  damage,  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  the  day  of  the  fire ;  neither  have  the  insurers  any 
right  to  compel  the  assured  to  hand  over  the  property  to  them.  The  ri^ht  of  abandonment^  as 
exercised  under  a  marine  pol.  is,  moreover,  inapplicable,  since  it  does  not  arise  where  the  goods  ins. 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  assured,  although  in  a  damaged  state,  yet  still  marketable  at  a 
proportionate  price;  but  only  where  there  is  a  total  loss  either  absolute  or  constructive;  no  amount 
of  damage,  however  great,  which  does  not  threaten  the  entire  destruction  of  the  thing  insured, 
justifying  an  abandonment.     .    .    . 

See  Abandonment  ;  also  Constructive  Total  Loss. 

Partially  Damaged  Goods. — It  is  customary  in  regard  to  partially  damaged  goods  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  the  damage  by  a  sale  by  auction,  with  the  consent  and  for  the 
interest  of  all  parties.  The  damaged  goods  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  auctioneer, 
who  accounts  to  the  insured  or  the  insurers,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  proceeds  6f  the 
sale,  less  the  expenses — the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  of  the 
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fire  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  being  made  good  by  the  insurers.  **In  such  a  case 
(continues  Mr.  Bunyon)  it  is  essential  to  their  interests  that  undamaged  goods  should  not 
be  included,  since  the  loss  by  a  forced  sale  may  be  very  great,  and  a  responsibility  thereby 
thrown  upon  them,  which  can,  in  no  case,  be  fairly  entitled  a  damage  by  fire."     Further: 

And  it  is  here  that  the  importance  of  the  question  of  abandontneni  arises.  It  is  one  thing  for  the 
insurers  to  pay  for  the  injury  actually  occasioned,  and  another  to  become  the  immediate  purchasers 
of  a  vast  amount  of  merchandize,  wbirh  they  may  only  be  able  to  realize  on  terms  far  below  its  value. 
If,  however,  the  insured  and  the  insurers  cannot  agree  as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the  salvage, 
the  former  may  be  entitled  to  test  the  amount  of  his  loss  by  a  sale,  without  their  concurrence;  but  ne 
will  be  responsible  in  such  a  case  for  the  propriety  of  his  proceedings. 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  rule  which  holds  jgood  in  Marine  Ins.,  that  the  insurers  "  are 
not  liable  to  loss,  owing  to  the  assortment  being  broken,"  is  equallv  applicable  here;  and  that  there- 
fore, if  out  of  whole  packages  or  bales  of  manufactured  goods  only  a  few  articles  are  damaged,  the 
assured  will  not  be  entitled  to  have  the  sound  and  damaged  goods  sold  together  :  since  the  insurers 
are  not  liable  for  the  loss  to  the  sound  portion — being  accountable  only  for  the  actual  injury  done  to 
the  things  insured,  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  peril  insured  against,  and  not  for  consequential 
damages. 

Salvage. — This  question,  which  is  important  in  regard  to  many  fire  losses,  where  the 
goods  are  injured  by  water  or  by  steam,  rather  than  by  the  direct  influence  of  fire,  will  be 
considered  in  a  separate  art.  Fire  Ins.  Salvage. 

Double  Ini. — For  the  law  and  practice  in  cases  where  the  same  property,  goods,  or 
effects  are  insured  by  several  persons,  or  by  the  same  persons  more  than  once,  sec 
general  title  Double  Ins. 

Successive  Losses. — It  seems  clear  that,  in  the  event  of  several  losses  occurring  in 
regard  to  the  same  property  during  any  one  year  of  insurance^  no  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  pol.  can  be  recovered  in  the  aggregate — and  herein  F.  Ins.  differs  from  Marine 
Ins.  We  shall  review  this  subject  fully  under  title  of  Successive  Losses  in  its  alpha- 
betical place. 

Apportionments. — Where  several  offices  are  carrying  insurance  upon  the  same  risk,  or 
where  pel.  of  different  classes  issued  by  any  one  office  exist,  there  will  in  the  case  of  fire 
be  an  apportionment  of  liability.  This  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  art.  Fire  Ins. 
Losses,  Apportionment  of. 

Exemption  from  Liability  of  Ins.  Co. — In  regard  to  certain  classes  of  loss  by  fire,  as 
those  consequent  upon  riots,  civil  commotions,  or  occasioned  by  military  or  usurped 
power,  the  ins.  office  is  specially  exempted  from  all  liability  under  the  pol.  by  express 
condition.  In  these  cases  the  owner  frequently  has  his  remedy  against  others.  See 
Civil  Commotion  ;  Military  Occupation  ;  Warfare. 

Adjustments  not  Final. — After  any  or  nearly  all  of  the  preceding  stages  shall  have 
been  passed  through — to  the  extent  that  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and  the  time  of  payment, 
have  been  agreed  upon;  still,  so  long  as  the  money  has  not  actually  been  paid,  the  adjust- 
ment may  be  opened  by  either  side  upon  cause  shown  ;  while  even  payment  itself  is  not 
final  as  against  the  insured  upon  proof  that  he  has  omitted  the  enumeration  in  his 
schedule  of  goods,  which  he  is  entitled  to  recover  upon  ;  or  against  the  office  if  it  shall 
discover  that  any  fraud  has  been  practised.  In  this  regard  Fire  Ins.  follows  the  law  of 
Marine  Ins.,  where  there  are  many  cases  in  the  books  of  re-opening  settlements.  It 
is  not  necessary  here  to  follow  up  the  subject  in  detail. 

The  literature  bearing  upon  this  branch  of  practice  will  be  more  conveniently  noticed 
under  the  general  head  of  Fire  Ins.  Practice.  [Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.]  [Fire 
Ins.  Pol.] 
FIRE  Ins.  Losses,  Apportionment  of. — It  very  usually  happens  in  regard  to  mercantile 
losses,  that  the  property  destroyed  is  insured  in  several  different  offices  ;  and  this  not 
from  any  intention  of  being  over-insured,  but  from  circumstances  of  trade.  The  incidents 
that  arise  out  of  this  state  of  things  are  frequently  of  a  very  complicated  and  technical 
character.  We  have  already  dealt  with  the  outlines  of  the  practice  in  the  U.K.  in  our 
art.  Apportionment  of  Fire  Losses;  while  under  Average  Pol.,  Fire^  .some  of 
the  details  are  reached.  Under  other  titles,  such  as  Floating  Pol.  ;  Non-Concur- 
rent Pol.;  and  Specific  Pol.,  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  other  parts  of  the  subject. 
This  being  so,  we  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon  further  details  of  the  practice  in  the  U.  K. 
here.  If  we  be  required  to  justify  this  course,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  chap.  vii.  in  the 
new  ed.  of  Mr.  Bunvon's  Law  of  Fire  Ins.,  **  Apportionment  and  Joint  Contribution 
between  Co-insurers,'  where  the  entire  question  is  treated  in  a  masterly  manner,  from  a 
legal  point  of  view,  and  to  which  the  reader  should  turn. 

It  is  desirable  that  we  should  now  look  to  the  practice  which  prevails  on  this  subject 
in  the  U.S.  ;  and  the  course  is  made  easy  for  us  by  the  pub.  in  1872 — since  our  art  on 
the  Apportionment  of  Fire  Losses  was  prepared— of  Mr.  Griswold's  Fire  Under- 
writer's  Text  Book^  wherein  the  practice  in  force  there  is  fully  set  forth  ;  and  this  too  by 
one  who  is  practically  conversant  with  the  subject — having  been  professionally  concerned, 
we  believe,  in  unravelling  the  unprecedented  complications  which  arose  out  of  the  Chicago 
catastrophe  in  the  preceding  year.  In  view,  then,  of  giving  our  readers  the  benefit  of  this 
extended  experience,  we  propose  to  review  the  practice  of  F.  Loss  Apportionment,  as  it 
now  exists  in  the  U.S.,  following  as  our  authority  Mr.  Griswold's  able  work. 

Apportionment  is  the  act  of  determining  the  rateable  proportion  that  each  poJ.  written 
upon  all  or  any  of  the  property  at  risk,  must,  under  its  own  terms  and  conditions,  con- 
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tribute  towards  the  payment  of  the  ascertained  general  loss^  whether  such  pol.  covers 
by  a  specific,  general,  or  floating  form,  either  concurrently,  or  non -concurrently.  In 
making  up  an  apportionment  of  loss  among  the  several  cos.  interested,  all  existing  valid 
poL  must  be  included^  even  though  a  co.  issuing  any  one  or  more  of  them  may  have  subse^ 
quently  become  insolvent. 

From  the  nature  of  the  contract,  the  insured  can  recover  no  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  actual  loss  within  the  ins.,  in  how  many  different  cos.  soever  he  may  hold  pol. 
upon  the  same  subjects.  Nor  can  he  recover  from  any  one  co,  more  than  its  rateable  pro- 
tortion  of  the  general  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  amount  of  the  ins.  is  enough  to 
cover  the  loss  upon  the  subjects  insured,  no  apportionment  between  the  cos.  having  non- 
concurrent  pol.  is  allowable  that  will  fail  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  loss  upon  all  or  any 
of  the  items  under  the  protection  of  any  of  the  pol.^  which  are  liable  to  their  full  extent, 
if  necessary,  upon  either  item  covered  by  them. 

It  may  happen  that  the  pol.  may  cover  some  portions  of  the  property  to  an  extent 
beyond  the  loss,  while  on  other  portions  the  loss  may  exceed  the  aggregate  or  specific 
insurance.  The  apportionment  should  be  made  accordingly  :  and  //"  the  insured  has 
failed  to  cover  the  whole  risk^  he  is  to  be  considered  as  his  own  insurer  (but  not  co-insurer) 
for  the  excess  of  value, 

Speoifie  Ins. — Apportionment  under  specific  ins.  becomes  a  simple  matter  of  the 
value  of  the  property  lost  or  damaged,  and  the  amount  covered  by  the  ins.  :  as  the 
insurers  pay  all  the  damage  sustained  within  the  amount  of  the  pol  or  policies,  without 
reference  to  the  value  of  the  property.  If  there  be  more  than  one  pol.,  the  loss  is  paid 
pro  rata  as  the  ins.  bears  to  the  damage.  When  specific  pol.  are  found  in  contact  with 
compound  ins.,  the  contributive  liability  of  the  latter  with  the  former  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained until  the  amount  of  ins.  upon  the  specif  c  subjects  shall  have  been  determined. 

Average  Clause. — Apportionment  of  contributive  liability  under  pol.  subject  to 
average  will  require  from  the  insured  a  valuation  of  the  entire  property  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ins.  at  the  time  of  the  loss,  and  gives  him  only  such  proportion  of  the  loss  as 
this  value  may  bear  to  the  ins.  specific  or  in  the  aggregate,  as  the  clause  may  read  :  thus 
making  him  co-insurer  for  such  excess  of  value  as  there  may  be  beyond  the  ins.  ;  and 
requiring  him  to  contribute^  as  co-insurer,  in  the  same  proportions. 

When  a  pol.  subject  to  average  is  interested  with  other  pol.  not  subject  to  average,  the 
contributive  liability  is  not  affected  by  the  average  clause.  As  between  that  pol.  and 
others,  it  must  be  held  as  contributing  ins.  to  its  full  amount :  such  clause  being  operative 
only  between  the  pol.  -holder  and  the  co.  issuing  it.  In  American  practice  any  deficiency 
arising  from  the  operation  of  this  clause  must  be  borne  by  the  insured  as  co-insurer^  and 
not  by  any  of  the  co-insuring  pol.  without  the  clause. 

The  difference  in  the  position  of  a  party  holding  a  specific  ins.  (i.e.  without  the  average 
clause)  and  one  holding  subject  to  average,  is  very  marked,  and  should  be  kept  in  view 
in  making  up  adjustments,  where  the  two  classes  are  interested.  The  holder  of  the 
simple  specific  pol.  bears  all  the  loss  in  excess  of  the  ins.,  and  is  entitled  to  the  salvage,  if 
any.  The  holder  of  the  average  pol.  not  only  bears  all  the  loss  in  excess  of  ins.,  but 
must  in  add.  contribute  to  the  payment  of  his  own  loss  under  ins.,  in  the  proportion  that 
the  excess  of  value  of  the  property  at  risk,  over  the  amount  insured  thereon,  bears  to  the 
amount  of  such  ins. ;  and  he  shares  the  salvage,  if  any,  in  the  same  proportion  as  if  he 
were  another  underwriter,  to  the  amount  of  such  excess  value. 

Compound  Pol. — [These  ire  equivalent  to  the  floating  pol.  of  the  U.K.]  Apportion- 
ments under  Compound  pol.,  when  confined  to  single  or  concurrent  pol.,  are,  like  the 
specific,  mere  questions  of  value,  and  are  paid  accordingly  ;  but  when  combined  with  the 
specific  form,  or  with  other  compound  ins.  in  any  of  its  manifold  forms,  so  common  in 
heavy  business  transactions  in  large  cities ;  and  especially  when  such  double  ins.  is  non- 
concurrent  in  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  questions  of  rateable  apportionment  among  co- 
insurers  arise  which  will  require  considerable  familiarity  with  the  peculiar  forms  and 
characteristics  of  non-concurrent  poL  to  solve  correctly  :  the  more  especially  when 
assuming  one  or  the  other  of  the  protean  forms  of  the  compound  pol.,  which  not 
unfrequently  give  rise  to  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  equitable  principle  of 
apportionment  as  set  forth  in  any  of  the  existing  rules. 

Mr.  Griswold  considers  "the  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  current  misapprehension  and 
confusion  attending  the  application  of  the  principles  underlying  the  contribution  clause 
to  the  apportionment  of  losses  under  compound  pol.,  arises  from  a  non-appreciation  of 
the  more  distinctive  peculiarities  presented  by  non-concurrent  pol.  when  affected  by 
double  ins.,  specific  and  compound,  which  peculiarities  are  always  more  or  less  prominent 
— as  the  case  may  be  more  or  less  involved — and  are  at  all  times  vital  to  the  correct 
apportionment  of  the  liability  among  the  co-insurers." 

Paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  appear  to  the  ordinary  observer,  he  contends  that  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  a  compound  pol,  is  simply  specific  ins.  in  the  aggregate,  requiring 
only  the  occurrence  of  loss  upon  any  one  or  all  of  the  several  subjects  under  its  protection 
to  determine  its  specific  liability  upon  each  item  so  covered.  And  like  other  specific  pol. 
it  is  liable  to  contribute  with  other  ins. — specific  or  compound — when  interested  in  the 
same  loss,  only  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  concurrent  upon  any  one  or  more  items 
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of  the  general  loss,  after  its  liability  shall  have  been  so  determined.     Such  concurrency 
may  be  general  or  partial.     This  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  in  some  detail. 

Bules. — The  number  and  variety  of  existing  rules,  both  English  and  American, 
intended  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  operation  of  compound  pol.,  Mr.  Griswold  regards 
as  but  so  man]^  evidences  that  the  existence  of  these  peculiarities  has  long  been  recog- 
nized ;  **  but  the  acknowledged  inadequacy  of  existing  rules,  to  apply  with  anything  like 
uniform  and  reliable  results  in  all  caseSy  is  simply  further  evidence  that  these  distinctive 
peculiarities  have  not  been  appreciated  to  their  full  extent,  or,  in  other  words,  that  no 
thoroughly  systematic  grouping  or  classifying  of  compound  pol.,  according  to  their 
distinctive  characteristics,  has  ever  been  recognized  or  practised  by  fire  underwriters." 
We  now  propose  briefly  to  state  the  several  rules  in  use,  past  and  present,  in  the  U.S.; 
the  use  of  any  of  these  being  left  to  the  individual  adjuster,  who  '* adopts  such  method  as 
may  seem  most  advantageous  for  his  own  co.  at  the  time,  or  as  mere  caprice  may  dictate ;" 
thus  often  leading  to  litigation  : 

I.  Reading  Rule  [so  named  after  Mr.  Reading,  its  originator]. — If,  at  the  happening  of 
any  fire,  the  insured  shall  have  a  pol.  or  policies,  covering,  in  one  sum,  property  or 
interests  other  than  is  expressly  covered  by  this  ins.,  and  at  the  same  time  including 
and  covering  the  specific  property  or  interest  herein  expressed,  then,  to  determine  the 
amount  for  which  this  cow  is  liable,  such  more  general  pol.,  as  between  the  insured  and 
this  CO.,  shall  be  considered  oiker  ins.  on  the  specific  property  on  which  loss  is  claimed, 
in  proportion  as  the  sound  value  thereof  shall  bear  to  the  value  of  all  the  property  covered 
by  such  more  general  pol. 

II.  Finn  Rule  [so  named  after  Mr.  Finn,  its  originator]. — If,  at  the  happening  of  any 
fire,  the  insured  shall  have  a  pol.  or  policies,  covering,  in  one  sum,  property  or  interests 
other  than  is  expressly  covered  by  this  ins.,  and  at  the  same  time  including  and  covering 
the  specific  property  herein  (by  this  pol.)  expressed,  then,  to  determine  the  amount  for 
which  this  co.  is  liable,  such  more  general  pol.,  as  between  the  insured  and  this  co., 
shall  be  considered  other  ins.  on  the  specific  property  on  which  loss  is  claimed,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  loss  thereon  shall  bear  to  the  loss  (happening  at  the  same  time)  on  all  the 
property  covered  by  such  more  general  pol. 

Here  the  contributive  liability  of  the  pol.  is  based  upon  the  loss  (instead  of  on  the 
value^  as  in  the  Reading  Rule),  in  the  proportions  as  the  loss  upon  the  specific  property 
shall  bear  to  the  loss  upon  all  of  the  property  covered  by  the  general  ins. 

III.  Albany  Rule  [sometimes  called  the  I/ealJ  Rule^  after  the  able  underwriter  of  that 
name]. — If,  at  the  happening  of  any  fire,  the  insured  shall  have  other  ins.,  which  includes 
premises  or  property  herein  insured,  provided  such  pol.  or  policies  shall  at  any  time^  or 
under  any  circumstances  or  contingency^  be  liable  to  the  insured  for  any  amount  whatever, 
such  pol.  or  policies,  as  betiueen  the  insured  and  this  co,,  shall  be  considered  as  co- 
insurance, and  liable  to  contribution,  anything  in  the  said  pol.  or  policies  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The  effect  of  this  rule,  which  was  first  used  in  the  adjustment  of  the  losses  at  the  great 
fire  at  Albany,  N.Y.,  in  i860,  where  some  20  offices  were  interested,  is  to  place  all  pol. 
on  an  average  basis  in  regard  to  contribution,  whether  they  were  orig.  so  designed  or  not. 

IV.  Rule. — If,  at  the  happening  of  a  fire,  the  insured  shall  have  ins.  by  a  pol.  or 
policies,  covering  in  one  sum  property  or  interests  other  than  is  covered  by  this  ins.,  and 
at  the  same  time  including  the  specific  property  or  interest  hereby  insured,  then,  to 
determine  the  amount  for  which  this  co.  is  liable  under  this  pol.,  the  amount  of  such 
more  general  pol.  or  policies  shall  be  held  to  apply  to  and  cover  the  separate  properties 
or  interest  covered  thereby,  so  that,  as  nearly  as  the  amount  of  such  more  general  ins. 
will  permit,  such  several  properties  or  interests  shall  each  be  insured  in  the  proportion 
that  the  whole  ins.  thereon,  including  the  amount  insured  by  both  general  and  specific 
pol.,  bears  to  the  sound  value  of  all  the  property  covered  thereby. 

This  is  similar  to  the  Reading  Rule.  It  makes  the  compound  or  floating  pol.  contribute 
to  average,  in  the  relation  they  may  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  property — giving  the 
insured  the  benefit  of  the  specific  ins. 

V.  Rule. — This  rule  is  compounded  of  3  clauses  :  I.  The  Reading  Rule  entire.  2.  The 
second  clause  of  the  English  average  conditions  [see  Average  Pol.  {Fire)\  3.  Pro- 
viding for  statements  of  loss  which  will  enable  adjustments  to  be  made  in  conformity 
with  the  two  previous  clauses.  This  rule  appears  to  have  been  superseded  by  the  rule 
embodied  in  Condition  No.  8  of  the  National  Board  Pol. 

VI.  Rule, — This  also  consists  of  3  clauses :  I.  The  Albany  Rule.  2.  This  is  intended 
to  bring  the  apportionment  within  the  contribution  clause,  where  the  Albany  Rule  fails  to 
give  full  indemnity,  3.  Presents  an  alternative  regulation  to  meet  cases  to  which  the 
other  sections  may  not  fully  apply.     It  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  success. 

VII.  Rule. — Consists  of  the  Albany  Rule  to  its  full  extent,  with  a  second  clause,  which 
provides  in  effect,  that  when  the  Albany  Rule  fails  to  give  full  indemnity,  a  re-assessment 
shall  be  made,  releasing  the  compound  ins.  when  over- assessed,  and  compelling  further 
contribution  firom  the  unappropriated  specific  pol.  This  rule  appears  more,  equitable 
than  some  of  the  preceding. 

All  these  varied  rules  appear  in  their  turn  to  have  been  discarded  in  favour  of  the 
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principle  embodied  in  Condition  No.  8  of  the  National  Board  Pol.  given  on  p.  415  of 
this  Vol.  But  then  it  will  be  remembered  that  practically  all  fire  pol.  issued  in  the 
U.S.  embody  the  principle  of  Average.  The  student  will  find  the  study  of  these  several 
forms  of  much  service  in  gaining  an  insight  into  F.  Ins.  Apportionments. 

The  literature  bearing  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  reviewed  under  Fire 
Ins.  Practice. 
FIRE  Ins.  Losses,  Assessor  of. — See  Assessor  of  Fire  Losses. 

FIftE  Ins.  Losses,  Payment  of. — The  questions  incident  to  the  adjustment  and  apportion- 
ment of  Fire  Losses  being  disposed  of,  there  yet  remains  to  be  reviewed  the  points  which 
may  arise  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  claims ;  more  particularly  in  view  of  the 
application  of  the  money  insured  in  the  pol.  Neither  the  anxiety,  nor  the  responsibility, 
of  the  management  by  any  means  terminates  with  the  labour  of  keeping  the  claims  below 
60  p.c.  of  the  prems.  [Fire  Ins.,  Finance  of.]  Under  the  general  titles  of  Arbitra- 
tion ;  Assignment  of  Pol.  ;  Bankruptcy  ;  Claims  (sub-heading  Fire)  \  and  others, 
we  have  already  anticipated  some  of  the  difficulties  here  referred  to ;  while  under  Fire 
Ins.  Practice,  and  many  others,  further  illustrations  will  occur. 

The  following  sub-headings  will  cover  the  points  here  involved. 

Enforcement  of  Claims. — A  claim  being  adjusted,  and  properly  apportioned  among 
the  several  offices  interested,  where  more  than  one,  and  still  remaining  unpaid  beyond 
the  stipulated  time— a  most  unusual  event — has  to  be  recovered  by  due  process  of  law. 
This  part  of  the  subject  has  already  been  dealt  with  under  Actions  upon  Pol.  of  Ins.  ; 
while  under  title  Evidence,  sub-heading  Fire^  is  set  forth  in  some  detail  the  nature  of 
the  testimony  which  may  be  adduced  on  either  side.     [Creditors  of  Ins.  Asso.] 

Measure  of  Damages. — Every  action  brought  involves  a  consideration  of  the  measure 
of  damages  :  that  is,  where  the  amount  of  the  loss  has  not  been  previously  determined  by 
the  ordinary  processes  of  adjustment.  For  the  points  which  arise  in  this  connexion  see 
titles  Damages,  and  Damages,  Measure  of. 

The  following  case  is  also  important  in  this  connexion :  In  Ex  parte  Bateman^  in  re. 
Routledge^  before  the  Brit.  Courts  in  1856,  a  point  of  some  moment  r^arding  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  measure  of  damages  from  a  fire  was  determined.  A,  an  owner  of  a  saw- 
mill, received  from  B  timber  to  be  sawn,  and  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement  with  him  as 
to  insuring  it,  which  the  Court  considered  to  amount  to  an  agreement  by  A  to  pay  to  B 
the  value  of  the  timber  if  destroyed  by  fire  while  on  A's  premises.  A  fire  broke  out,  by 
which  all  B's  timber  on  the  premises  was  destroyed.  An  account  of  the  timber  burnt 
was  agreed  to  between  B  and  A,  but  no  agreement  as  to  the  value  was  come  to.  B 
commenced  an  action  against  A,  the  declaration  containing  two  counts,  (i)  for  breach  of 
agreement  to  insure  the  timber ;  (2)  for  negligence  in  not  taking  proper  care  of  it.  A 
then  became  bankrupt.  B  continued  the  action  against  the  bankrupt,  and  obtained 
judgment,  but  did  not  sue  out  execution.  He  then  applied  to  prove  under  the  bank- 
ruptcy : — Hdd^  that  as,  upon  the  happening  of  the  fire,  A  became  answerable  to  B  for 
the  value  of  the  timber,  and  as  it  appeared  that  timber  had  a  market  price,  so  that  its 
value  could  be  fixed  with  certainty^  B  was  entitled  to  prove  against  the  estate  of  A  for  the 
value,  there  being  no  such  uncertainty  about  the  value  as  to  make  the  case  one  of  a  claim  for 
unliquidated  damages.     [25  L.J.,  Bank.  19.] 

Beinstatement. — It  is  an  essential  principle  in  regard  to  F.  Ins.  Losses,  that  the  office 
may  elect  to  reinstate — where  reinstatement  be  possible — rather  than  to  pay  the  amount 
adjusted  in  regard  to  any  loss.  In  practice  this  is  usually  applied  only  to  buildings  ;  but 
it  is  capable  of  being  extended  to  stock-in-trade ;  and  in  certain  cases  to  household 
furniture  and  effects,  where  the  conditions  of  the  pol.  shall  so  provide. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  sagacity  of  the  early  founders  of  Fire  Ins.  in  Gt  Brit  that  they 
discerned  the  value  of  this  regulation.  Thus,  in  the  pol.  issued  by  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  in 
1681  there  is  a  power  of  reinstatement ;  while  in  the  amended  regulations  of  the  Friettdty 
Fire,  pub.  in  1684,  the  year  after  the  office  was  founded,  there  was  contained  a  provision 
[Sec.  XII.;  see  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  under  this  date]  that  the  So.  might  reinstate  any 
insured  property  destroyed,  ///  the  event  of  the  insured  refusing  to  take  the  sum  awarded  by 
the  office.     The  later  offices  all  introduced  a  similar  provision  into  their  pol. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  in  1774,  the  Legislature  confirmed  the  practice  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78 — sec.  83  of  which  we  have  already  given  under  Fire 
Ins.,  Hist,  of,  at  this  date.  The  subject  will  be  further  considered  under  Reinstate- 
ment.   The  statute  only  applied  to  "house  or  other  buildings."    [Fixtures.] 

Bankmptoy. — The  influence  of  Bankruptcy  in  regard  to  claims  under  fire  pol.  has 
already  been  reviewed  under  the  alphabetical  title  Bankruptcy.  We  may  supplement 
what  is  there  stated  by  the  following : 

In  Ex  parte  Leney,  in  re  Barkery  being  an  appeal  in  Bankruptcy  (1864),  the  circum- 
stances were  as  follow.  There  was  a  covenant  in  a  lease  to  insure  in  the  name  of  the 
lessor  all  the  premises  and  all  the  buildings  which  during  the  term  might  be  erected 
thereon.  The  lessee  mortgaged  the  premises  for  j^soo,  and  in  the  deed  was  contained 
a  power  for  the  mortgagees  to  insure  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  j^soo,  and  out  of  any  moneys 
to  be  received  by  virtue  of  such  ins.,  or  from  the  sale  of  the  premises  under  their  power 
of  sale,  to  recoup  themselves  principal,  interest,  and  costs,  and  pay  the  surplus  over 
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to  the  lessee.  The  lessee  insured  the  premises  under  the  covenant  in  the  lease  for 
jf  looo,  and  the  mortgagee  insured  for  ;f500  in  different  offices.  The  lessee  further 
insured  in  the  Phanix  for  j^95o,  apportioning  the  amount  in  different  sums  amongst  the 
stock,  utensils,  trade  fixtures,  ^ttings,  household  goods,  furniture,  musical  instrum^its, 
etc.,  upon  the  premises,  and  a  club  or  concert  room  erected  thereon  by  the  lessee.  A 
fire  occurred,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  premises  was  burned  down,  and  all  the  property 
therein  lost.  The  Co.  having  paid  £l^o  in  respect  of  the  ins.  upon  the  stock,  furniture, 
effects,  etc,  on  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  it  was  hild^  that  upon  the  subse- 
quent bankruptcy  of  the  lessee,  the  remainder  of  the  moneys  payable  by  the  Phanix 
passed  to  the  assignees.     [lo  L.T.  n.s.  697.] 

Tizturei. — Where  a  tenant  insures  his  trade  fixtures  under  a  pol.  separate  firom  the 
building,  and  they  are  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  tenancy,  the  landlord  is  not  entitled 
to  have  the  ins.  money  laid  out  in  the  reinstatment  of  such  Bxtures  under  the  Act  of  1774 — 
Ex  parte  Gorely^  in  re  Barktr^  1864. 

Ixumranoes  in  Joint  II axnei.— Where  pol.  are  issued  in  joint  names,  it  is  usual  to  obtain 
a  receipt  for  moneys  paid  under  it  signed  by  all  ]>arties  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  law  any  one 
of  them  can  give  an  effectual  discharge.  If  any  doubt  exists,  an  undertaking  of  indenmity 
should  be  required.     [Release  of  Insurers.] 

Landlords. — See  sub-heading  *'  Fixtures^^^  and  also  **  Tenants"  in  this  art 

Policies  Encombered. — Where  a  pol  has  been  charged  bv  way  of  mortgage,  and  notice 
thereof  has  been  received  by  the  co.,  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  formal  assent  of  the 
person  so  interested  to  the  payment  of  any  money — however  small  in  amount — under  it 
if  difficulties  calculated  to  cause  delay  arise,  the  money  may  be  paid  into  Court  under 
the  Trustees  Relief  Act — 10  &  11  Vict.  c.  96  (1847),  and  subsequent  amendments 
thereof.  [Release  of  Insurers.]  Where  the  property  can  be  reinstated,  this  difficulty 
mstv  be  avoided. 

Pnrohaser. — In  Poole  v.  Adams,  before  the  Brit.  Courts  of  Equity  in  1863,  it  was 
decided  that  the  purchaser  of  property  insured  against  fire  does  not,  by  the  mere  fact  of 
purchase,  acquire  a  right  in  the  ins.  moneys.  The  facts  were  these :  A  contract  was 
entered  into  with  a  trustee  for  sale  for  the  purchase  of  a  house,  which  was  insured  against 
fire  in  the  trustee's  name,  after  which,  and  before  the  completion  of  the  purchase,  the 
house  was  burned  down.  The  Ins.  Co.  paid  the  ins.  money  to  the  trustee,  who,  without 
the  concurrence  of  his  cest^ii  que  trusts,  allowed  the  purchaser  to  deduct  the  amount  from 
the  purchase-money  upon  completion  of  the  sale.  The  trustee  having  become  bankrupt, 
and  a  bill  having  been  filed  by  the  cestui  que  trusts  against  the  purchaser,  it  was  held, 
that  in  the  absence  of  any  provision  in  the  contract,  the  purchaser  was  not  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  money  received  from  the  Ins.  Co.  ;  and  that  the  cestui  que  trusts  were 
entitled  to  a  lien  upon  the  property  for  the  amount  deducted,  as  being  unpaid  purchase- 
money.     [32  L.J.  Ch.  639.] 

Tenants. — It  is  clear  that  the  tenant  of  premises  insured  by  his  landlord  has  no  interest 
in  the  ins.  money  paid  by  the  office  in  the  event  of  their  destruction  by  fire.  He  can 
neither  enforce  the  landlord  to  reinstate,  nor  can  he  restrain  the  landlord  from  suing  for 
rent  until  the  premises  are  rebuilt,  in  the  absence  of  special  covenant.  Hence  it  is  usual 
and  necessary  for  the  tenant  to  insure  such  a  sum  as  will  rebuild  the  premises ;  and  also 
for  the  rent  during  the  process  of  rebuilding,  if  he  desires  to  be  fully  protected.  Sec 
Leeds  v.  Cheetham,  1827  ;  and  Lofft  v.  Dennis,  1859.     [Tenants,  Insurable  Int.  of.] 

In  the  case  of  Simpson  v.  Scottish  Union  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  English  Courts  of  Equity 
in  1863,  the  facts  were  as  follow  :  Simpson  had  let  the  property  to  a  sub-tenant,  who 
insured  it  for  ;f  500  in  the  office  named,  with  the  assent  of  Simpson.  The  property  was 
burned,  and  Simpson  verbally  informed  the  Sec  of  the  Co.  that  he  was'  the  person 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  pol.,  and  claimed  to  have  the  money  laid  out  in  rebuilding 
the  houses.  The  Ins.  Co.  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  tenant,  and  cancelled 
the  pol.  Simpson  thereupon  rebuilt  the  houses  at  his  own  expense,  and  filed  a  bill 
to  compel  the  Ins.  Co.  to  pay  him  so  much  of  the  sum  due  on  the  pol.  as  had  been 
properly  expended  by  him  in  rebuilding.  It  was  hdd^  on  a  demurrer  by  the  Co. — I. 
That  no  sufficient  request  had  been  made  to  the  Co.  to  satisfy  sec.  83  of  14  Gea  III. 
c.  78.  2.  That  Simpson  was  not  entitled,  under  the  above  sec,  to  rebuild  the  houses 
himself,  and  then  call  upon  the  Co.  to  refund  the  money  so  expended.  3.  A  tenant 
from  year  to  year  insuring  is  not  limited  in  his  claim  on  the  ins.  co.  to  the  extent  of  his 
interest  in  the  property  insured. 

A  question  was  raised  whether  the  Act  of  1774  applied  to  property  not  lying  within  the 
B.  of  Mort.     It  has  smce  (1864)  been  held  that  the  operation  of  the  Act  is  general. 

Tenant  in  Tail.— In  Seymour  v.  Vernon,  before  the  Brit  Courts  of  Equity  in  1852,  the 
facts  were  as  follow  :  By  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  receiver  of  real  estates 
was  directed  to  pay  for  fire  ins.  on  them.  By  a  subsequent  decree  it  was  declared  that 
H  was  tenant  in  tail  in  possession  of  the  real  estates,  and  the  receiver  was  directed  to 
pay  the  bal.  to  the  account  of  H.  A  fire  having  taken  place,  it  was  held,  that  H  was 
entitled  to  the  ins.  monev.     [21  L.J.  Ch.  433.] 

Attachment. — There  is  yet  another  incident  concerning  claims  payable  within  the 
City  of  Lend.,  and  this  is  that  the  money  agreed  to  be  paid  on  the  adjustment  of  a  loss. 
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may,  while  yet  in  the  hands  of  the  office,  be  attached  by  legal  process  in  the  Mayor *s 
Court  This  process,  and  its  incidents,  already  referred  to  under  Attachment,  will  be 
explained  more  at  large  under  Garnishment. 

Intereit  on  ClainiB. — Since  the  passing  of  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  42  (s.  29),  in  1833,  so  fer 
as  concerns  Gt.  Brit.  ;  and  since  the  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  105  (s.  53),  passed  in  1840,  so  far  as 
regards  Ireland  ;  interest  may  be  recovered  on  claims  disputed  in  the  Courts  of  Law  ; 
juries  being  empowered,  if  they  think  fit,  to  allow  interest  in  the  shape  of  increased 
damages.    [Interest  on  Ins.  Claims.] 

In  the  early  days  of  F.  Ins.  it  was  the  custom  of  the  offices  to  deduct  £2  or  jCSP'C, 
from  the  amount  paid,  after  the  manner  then  in  practice  in  regard  to  Marine  Ins.  That 
has  long  since  been  discontinued. 

For  further  points  bearing  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  see  Fire  Ins.  Practice. 
FIRE  Ins.  in  Regard  to  Marine  Risks.— See  Fires  at  Sea. 

FIRE  Ins.,  "Mixed"  Principle  Applied  to. — We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
County  Fire,  founded  1806,  was  the  first  Fire  Ins.  Co.  founded  on  what  we  now  know  as 
the  "  mixed*'  principle,  viz.  having  the  guarantee  of  a  share  cap.,  but  allocating  a  portion 
of  the  profits  periodically  among  the  pol.  -holders.  This  method  of  working  has  never 
become  general  among  F.  Offices — more  particularly  perhaps  on  account  of  the  trouble  it 
involves  in  regard  to  small  pol. 

In  the  U.S.  the  system  has  been  in  operation  under  the  designation  of  "  Particip. 

Fire  Ins."    The  results  are  stated  in  Lenvrey^s  Digest  of  Fire  Ins.  as  follows  : 

The  plan  of  dividing  profits  with  pol. -holders  has  been  tried  by  many  cos.  with  various  results. 
Many  cos.  adopted  this  feature  as  an  inducement  to  obtain  bus.,  and  after  making  the  experiment, 
abandoned  it  on  account  of  the  vexatious  complications  rrowing  out  of  the  plan.  A  few  cos.  still 
retain  this  feature,  but  find  it  necessarv  to  collect  advanced  rates  on  select  risks,  and  decline  writing 
on  many  classes  written  by  other  cos.  This  course  makes  them  obnoxious  to  other  cos.,  and  demoralizes 
the  bus.  of  local  agents  representing  other  cos.  It  does  not  seem  like  dealing  fairly  for  agents  to 
select  their  most  desirable  risks  for  parti,  cos.,  and  place  special  hazards  in  other  cos.,  thus  giving  the 
preference  to  the  cos.  that  do  the  least  to  accommodate  agents  and  enable  them  to  make  their  bus. 
profitable. 

The  subject  will  receive  more  detailed  consideration  under  Mixed  Ins.  Cos. 
FIRE  Ins.,  Moral  Hazard  in. — See  Fire  Ins.,  Practice  of. 

FIRE  Ins.,  Municipal  and  State. — ^The  first  proposal  for  carrying  on  the  bus.  of  Fire 
Ins.,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  came  in  the  shape  of  a  scheme  of  Municipal  or 
State  Finance.  We  allude  to  the  proposals  made  to  Count  Anthonv  Gunther  von 
Oldenburg,  as  set  forth  in  our  art.  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  under  date  1609.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  this  form  that  the  bus.  was  first  actually  commenced  ;  and 
upon  this  supposition  less  surprise  will  be  felt  at  the  many  attempts  from  time  to  time 
made  to  again  reduce  the  bus.  to  this  orig.  basis. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  system  of  forced  contribution  to  losses  from 
fire,  which  we  have  seen  prevailed  in  Flanders  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
[Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  a.d.  1240],  may  have  led  up  to  the  idea  of  a  system  of  State 
Fire  Ins.,  as  afterwards  developed  [1609] ;  as  indeed  it  may  have  suggested  the  voluntary 
principle  of  contribution  by  means  of  King's  Briefs  which  prevaiTSl  in  GL  Brit,  at  a 
later  date.  It  will  be  remembered,  too,  that  fires  caused  by  Riots  or  Civil  Commotion, 
have  always  been  treated  as  a  municipal  responsibility  in  the  U.  K.  We  now  proceed 
chronologically. 

1688. — The  "Propositions  "  of  William  Ryley,  as  set  forth  in  his  petition  to  Charles  I. 
at  this  date,  given  in  detail  in  our  hist,  of  Fire  Ins.,  clearly  point,  we  think,  to  a 
scheme  of  municipal  ins. 

1660. — The  scheme  submitted  to  the  Common  Council  of  Lond.  this  year  appears  to 
have  been  rejected,  because  it  was  deemed  imreasnnable  "that  any  one  but  the  City  should 
reap  the  profits  of  the  enterprise."    [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

1668.  — De  Laune's  scheme  put  before  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  this  year — two  years  after 
the  "Great  Fire  " — appears  to  have  been  designed,  or  regarded,  as  a  scheme  of  municipal 
finance. 

1676. — Mr.  Deputy  Newbold*s  proposals,  before  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  this  year, 
proceed  directly  upon  the  assumption  that  the  finances  of  the  City  are  to  be  benefited  by 
the  practice  of  F.  Ins.  The  City  entertains  the  proposal  on  the  like  basis.  At  a  later 
date  the  ground  was  changed.  Mr.  Newbold  was  in  favour  of  floating  the  project  as  a 
joint-stock  undertaking.  The  Mayor,  Sir  Robert  Clayton,  desired  that  the  project  should 
be  managed  by  the  Chamber  of  Lond. 

1681. — The  Corp.  of  Lond.  did  actually  commence  the  bus.  of  Fire  Ins.  as  a  scheme 
of  municipal  finance  ;  with  what  results  we  have  already  seen.    [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

1690-1700.— About  the  close  of  the  17th  century  there  was  hiid  before  Pari,  bv  Mr. 
Alexander  Cutting,  a  scheme  for  the  protection  of  property  by  means  of  a  rate  levied 
upon  all  houses,  which  included  a  Fire  Brigade,  a  Salvage  Corps,  and  a  scheme  of 
compensation  for  property  destroyed,  all  under  one  head,  ft  proposed  to  do  away  with 
the  system  of  Fire  Ins.  then  recently  introduced.  The  real  aim  was  unquestionably  a 
scheme  of  Municipal  Fire  Ins.     See  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  for  fiill  details. 

1720. — A  scheme  of  municipal  or  compulsory  ins.  is  believed  to  have  been  founded 
in  Saxony  during  this  year.    This  extended  to  buildings  only.    The  same  system  of  State 
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Ins.  still  exists,  and  has  been  an  entire  failure  in  a  financial  point  of  view.     The  fires 

appear  to  have  been  more  numerous  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  Europe.    [Saxony.] 

1753. — Magens,  in  his  famous  Essay  on  Insurances^  pub.  this  year,  says: 

Ins.  from  fire  are  introduced  into  several  countries,  though  not  everjrwhere  under  that  denomination. 
At  Hamburg  there  is  a  Firo  Cassa  of  an  old  standinpr,  wherein  the  principal  houses  are  insured  at  the 
value  of  15,000  Marks  (which  is  about  £xoqo  sterling)  to  be  paid  in  case  of  their  being  burnt ;  the 
insured  paying  yearly  one-fourth  of  a  Mark  for  every  looo  Marks  for  expenses.  Every  one  concerned 
in  this  office  or  Fire  Cassa  contributes  to  a  loss  in  proportion  to  what  nis  own  bouse  stands  insured 
for,  but  no  house  is  valued  at  more  that  15.000  Marks,  tnough  it  may  have  cost  ten  times  that  sum  in 
building.  We  can  account  far  this  limitation  no  otherwise  than  by  supposing  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  to  have  been  to  curb^  by  this  valuation^  the  pride  of  the  cittzens,  and  hinder  them  from 
being  too  magnijicent  in  their  buiidings — a  fery  wise  maxim  certainly  in  a  trading  city. 

This  Hamburg  Fire  Cassa  existed  in  1 842,  when  the  great  fire  entirely  exhausted  it. 
We  believe  it  still  has  at  least  a  nominal  existence. 

There  is  understood  to  have  been,  from  a  comparatively  earlv  period,  a  system  of  State 
Fire  Ins.  in  Holland.  We  can  obtain  no  exact  details  upon  the  subject ;  but  we  under- 
stand that  the  house  property  over  which  the  ins.  extends  is  re-valued  every  7  years,  and 
new  pol.  are  issued,  based  ujx>n  such  re- valuation.  Ins.  may  only  be  made  up  to  four- 
fifths  of  the  verified  value  of  the  property.  If  the  ins.  be  for  less  than  four-filths,  the 
insured  is  held  as  a  co-insurer  for  tne  amount  below.     {Griswold^  p.  199.) 

1778. — The  system  of  Municipal  Fire  Ins.  was  introduced  into  Copenhagen^  and  at 
later  periods  into  other  parts  of  Denmark.  We  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the 
results  under  Copenhagen  ;  and  under  Denmark. 

1803. — Sir  John  Sinclair,  in  his  Hist,  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  the  Brit.  Empire^ 
advocated  a  system  under  which  the  public  revenue  should  parti,  in  the  profits  of  F.  bus. 
[Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

1846. — The  bus.  of  Fire  Ins.  in  Poland^  so  far  as  relates  to  buildings,  is  carried  on  as 
a  department  of  State.  From  the  Gov.  accounts  for  this  year  (we  believe)  the  total 
value  of  the  buildings  so  insured  is  stated  as  follows  : 

In  Towns    42,603,232  Roubles      =       ;f6,568,ooo 

In  Country  Villages 61,156,886      „  =       ^^9,428,400 

Total 103,760,118      „  =     ;fi  5, 996,400 

—being  an  increase  of  ;£^388,870  against  1844.  The  number  of  fires  during  the  3rear 
was  196  in  towns,  and  1505  in  country  villages.  The  total  sum  disbursed  in  losses 
amounted  to  560,880  roubles  =  j^86,469 ;  which,  divided  amongst  1 701  cases,  represented 
an  average  of  £^0  ids.  for  each  loss.  The  proportion  of  loss  to  the  total  sum  insured 
was  about  5*40  p.  1000 :  being  nearly  6  times  as  great  as  the  full  average  prem.  charged 
by  the  French  Ins.  Offices  at  the  same  date,  not  simply  for  buildings,  but  for  all  classes 
of  risk,  including  manufactories  and  "  contents  "  of  a  hazardous  nature. 

1846.— A  scSieme  was  brought  forward  in  Belgium  for  placing  the  entire  bus.  of  Fire 
Ins.  in  the  hands  of  the  State.  A  Commission  was  appointed,  and  reported  in  its  favour  : 
proposing  to  add  other  branches  of  Ins.  bus.  also.  A  2nd  Commission  was  appointed 
(1848),  and  reported  against  the  project.  [Belgium.]  The  2nd  Commission  considered 
that  the  ins.  of  merchandize  and  gathered  crops  must  be  placed  out  of  the  question  of 
State  enterprise  for  various  reasons :  amongst  these,  the  uncertainty  of  finding  suitable 
agents  under  all  circumstances  to  estimate  their  value ;  the  difficulty  of  the  mode  of 
valuing  in  a  large  warehouse  or  manufactory  ;  the  constantly  changing  character  of  their 
contents  ;  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  articles  depending  on  fashions  or  the  caprice  of 
the  day ;  or  the  removal  of  articles  after  ins.,  with  the  criminal  purpose  of  setting  fire  to 
the  building  and  its  contents. 

The  2nd  Commission  entered  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  rates  of  contribution  [prem.] 
levied  for  discharging  losses  in  the  following  countries  wherein  State  Ins.  prevailed,  with 
the  following  results : 

In  Bavaria       Average  prem.    f87  per  1000  or  3*.   9^.  per  £\OQ 

In  Saxony       „  1*79  „  y.   id.       ,, 

In  Wurtemburg      ,,  l*2j  „  2s.   6d.       ,, 

In  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  „  1*38  ,,  2s.   gd.       „ 

In  Prussia ,,  2*83  „  5^.   Sd,       ,, 

In  Switzerland ,,  2*50  „  $s.  od,       ,, 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  remembered  the  ins.  was  undertaken  by  the  State  without 
any  attempt  at  making  a  profit 

In  France  and  Belgium^  where  the  bus.  is  carried  on  by  cos.  with  a  sole  view  to 
profit,  the  rate  of  prem.  for  buildings  and  furniture  was  found  to  be  only  I  j.  <)d.  p.  £100 
during  the  same  period.    [Belgium.] 

1848. — Ehiring  the  following  year  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Government  of  France 
to  monopolize  the  bus.  of  Fire  Ins.  for  State  purposes.  The  result  will  be  fully  stated 
under  France  ;  while  some  of  the  considerations  to  which  the  attempt  gave  rise  will  be 
reviewed  under  Government  Ins. 

1850. — About  this  date,  in  the  Duchies  oi  Parma  and  Modena^  the  bus.  of  Fire  and 
Hail  Ins.  was  taken  up  by  the  Gov.  as  a  branch  of  State  finance.  The  same  thing  had 
happened  a  few  years  previously  in  the  Papal  States, 
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1860. — The  question  of  Municipal  or  State  Fire  Ins.  appears  to  have  attracted  atten- 
tion in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  about  this  period.  The  Ins.  Commissioners,  Messrs. 
Elizur  Wright  and  Geo.  W.  Sargent,  in  the  5th  Ins.  Rep.  pub.  this  year,  say  :  **  In  view 
of  the  large  profits  of  certain  ins.  cos.,  the  question  has  been  agitated  whether  the 
municipal  governments  of  towns  and  cities  cannot  assume  the  function  of  ins.  with  profit 
to  their  revenues  and  economy  to  the  owners  of  insurable  property. "  They  then  review 
some  of  the  facts  already  given  in  this  art.,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  **with  cos. 
large  enough  to  be  stable,  and  numerous  ettough  to  afford  the  public  the  benefit  of  considerable 
competition  for  bus.,  we  shall  prob.  obtain  the  best,  and  on  the  whole  the  cheapest  form  of 
ins.'    But  they  take  another  view  of  the  municipal  functions,  as  follows  : 

If  our  municipal  governments  would  offer  to  their  paid  fire  departments,  over  and  above  tbo  salary, 
as  a  reward  for  making  fires  as  few  and  harmless  as  possible,  a  certain  fraction  of  the  sum  by  which 
the  loss  of  any  year  should  prove  less  than  the  mean  of  the  ann.  losses  of  the  ten  preceding  years~ 
letting  that  fraction  be  determined  by  a  ratio  of  division  which  should  increase  between  certain 
limits  with  the  increase  of  the  said  difference — they  might  so  stimulate  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and 
vigilance,  that  we  should  at  length  be  able  to  insure  in  Boston  or  Lowell,  as  in  Paris — a  first-class 
dwelling  for  2  cents  on  the  100  dols.  To  give  this  scheme  a  fair  trial  it  would  perhaps  be  necessary 
to  empower  the  cities  to  give  their  fire  departments  the  right  to  use  certain  measures  of  prevention  as 
well  as  of  cure.  If  the  cities  were  also  empowered  to  exact  of  the  ins.  o£Bccs  concerned  in  the 
property  protected  whatever  reward  or  bonus  might  be  earned  in  any  year,  we  think  those  offices  would 
not  oe  wronged,  and  something  would  be  done  to  remedy  the  evil  of  their  occasional  exorbitant  profits. 
If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  the  Chinese  only  pay  physicians  while  their  health  is  good, 
the  abundance  of  pop.  in  that  country  seems  to  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  principle.  We  recommend 
only  a  partial  application  of  it  to  the  fire  disease  :  as  the  ins.  cos.  might  have  reason  to  complain  if 
that  malady  were  altogether  cured.  The  Gov.  interference  with  ins.  which  we  have  describea  seems 
to  us  the  onlv  Gov.  ins.  which  can  be  practised  with  any  valuable  economy,  and  without  subjecting 
the  municipal  corp.  to  a  great  deal  of  litigation,  in  which  it  is  almost  sure  to  suffer  more  than  any 
private  person  or  any  other  species  of  corp.    (See  1865  and  1873.) 

1865. — The  Massachusetts  Ins.  Commissioners  again  return  to  the  subject,  and  offer 

the  following  obs.  : 

Gov.  ins.,  or  ins.  by  towns  and  cities,  has  often  been  proposed  and  eamestlv  advocated  by  men  not 
destitute  of  financial  knowledge,  as  likely  to  make  ins.  more  useful,  both  to  tne  citizen  and  the  gov.; 
but,  after  giving  the  subject  the  most  careful  study  in  our  power,  we  cannot  recommend  any  mor9 
direct  connexion  of  political  authority  in  any  shape  with  the  business  than  what  is  here  proposed. 
By  some  of  the  second-rate  arbitrary  governments  of  Europe,  Fire  Ins.  has  been  practised  with  great 
benefit  to  their  revenue,  but  a  hic^h  price  to  the  insured.  So  far  as  it  has  been  tried  by  freer  govern- 
ments and  municipalities,  it  has  been  to  their  serious  cost  and  has  turned  out  a  failure.  The  reasons 
of  this  difference  of  results  are  not  very  hard  to  divine.    (See  1873.) 

1870. — We  may  at  this  point  with  advantage  review  the  practice  of  State  Fire  Ins. 
as  conducted  in  the  Canton  Zurich  in  Switzerland — and  the  system  is  perhaps  as  perfect 
in  its  working  here  as  in  any  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  plan  here  in  force  is 
at  once  compulsory  and  reciprocal  as  regards  all  owners  of  buildings  in  the  Canton  :  that 
is  to  say,  every  owner  must  be  insured,  and  must  contribute  his  quota  to  defray  the  general 
losses.  The  bus.  is  in  charge  of  a  special  department  of  the  gov.  Every  building  in  the 
canton  is  insured  at  a  fixed  per-centage  of  its  value.  Upon  this  value  the  assessment  for 
losses  is  made  :  all  therefore  contribute  on  the  same  basis.  The  cost  of  the  ins.  is  the 
total  of  the  losses  and  expenses  of  the  department  each  year — each  owner  being  assessed 
in  his  proportion.  An  estimated  assessment  is  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
and  the  surplus  or  deficiency  is  in  aid,  or  debit,  of  the  next  year. 

An  indirect  benefit  has  resulted,  in  this  respect :  stringent  laws  govern  the  construction 
of  buildings,  the  care  of  premises,  the  prevention  and  extinction  of  fires.  The  plans  of 
proposed  new  buildings  have  to  go  through  preliminary  official  examination  ;  and  unless 
conformable  to  law,  the  licence  for  building  is  refused.  During  the  process  of  construction 
buildings  are  continuously  scrutinized  by  officials,  in  view  of  seeing  that  the  laws  are 
complied  with  in  all  respects.  When  completed,  the  building  is  valued  and  insured  as 
of  course.  The  owner  contributes  to  the  next  assessment.  In  case  of  fire  the  State 
officials  adjust  the  amount  of  loss,  which  is  forthwith  paid  out  of  the  State  funds. 

In  1870  the  gross  amount  insured  in  this  Canton  was  415,150,045  francs  :  the  taxed 
prems.  were  414,707  francs;  but  as  the  losses  and  expenses  aggregated  to  511,754^, 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  97,047  f.  to  be  added  to  the  tax  for  1871.  The  prem.  was  here 
rather  less  than  an  eighth  of  i  p.c— or  if  reduced  to  stg.,  say  2J.  td.  per  £100  insured. 

Early  this  year  (1870)  a  law  was  before  the  Provincial  Assembly  oi  Sc hie  swig- Hoi  stein, 
providing  for  obligatory  ins. 

1872. — In  the  Manchester  City  Council,  on  the  2nd  Oct.  this  year,  Mr.  Alderman 

Hopkinson  moved  for  a  Committee,  **  to  inquire  into  the  desirableness  and  feasibility  of 

the  Corp.  undertaking  to  insure  owners  of  real  property  within  the  city  from  loss  by  fire." 

The  mover  thought  that  it  was  quite  within  the  province  of  the  Corp.  to  undertake  such 

a  task,  and  that  it  would  carry  out  the  work  better  than  private  individuals.     Fire  ins., 

on  that  ground,  he  argued,  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Corp.  just  as  they  were 

already  entrusted  with  parks,  libraries,  cemeteries,  water,  gas,  and  abattoirs,  with  respect 

to  which  they  had  given  satisfaction  to  the  community.     He  went  on  to  say  : 

The  Council  had  already  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prevention  of  fires  by  the  regulations  which 
they  laid  down  as  to  the  construction  of  houses,  and  also  by  the  arrangements  which  they  had  made 
for  subdutne  fires  by  their  fire  brigade.  He  found  that  in  the  5  years  from  18^6  to  1850,  the  number 
of  fires  in  Manchester  was  on  an  average  iz6  p.  year;  the  damage  done  to  buildings  averaged  ji^ia.ooo 
p.  year :  and  the  rateable  value  of  property  m  the  city  was  ^{^980,000.    The  number  of  fires  nad 
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^adually  increased  year  by  year,  in  something  like  proportion  to  the  extension  of  the  city  and  the 
increase  of  pop. ;  but  the  avcraee  of  damage  remained  about  the  same.  Thus  in  the  5  years 
from  1850  to  1855,  the  number  of  fires  was  179;  in  the  next  5  years  it  was  184;  in  the  5  years  ending 
1865  it  was  238 ;  and  in  the  5  from  1866  to  187 1  the  average  p.  year  was  293.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  average  yearly  damage  to  real  property  from  1846  to  1850  was  ;^i  2,000;  the  average  in  the  next  5 
years  was  ;^i2,28o ;  in  the  third,  ;^ii,o62  ;  in  the  fourth,  ;^i2,6oo ;  and  in  the  fifth,  /^xi,700  ;  while  tho 
rateable  value  of  the  city  had  increased  from  ;i^98i,ooo  to  j{^i, 700,000.  The  reason  o7  this  he  attributed 
to  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade.  Property  in  Manchester,  in  conseNquence  of  the 
excellent  arrangements  prevailing  for  the  prevention  and  extinction  of  fires,  was  subject  to  less  risk 
of  loss  than  property  in  the  surrounding  towns,  and  he  claimed  for  the  citizens  of  Manchester  to 

have  the  advantage  of  that  state  of  things 

//is  proposal  zvas  /o  insure  real  property,  not  slock.  The  average  risk  may  be  set  down  at  about 
){^i 2,000  p.  year.  The  greatest  loss  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  one  year  was  ^36,000,  which  was  in 
1866.  It  might  be  said  that  some  such  calamity  mi^ht  happen  to  the  city  as  had  devastated  Chicago. 
Such  a  fire,  he  contended,  could  not  take  place  in  a  city  like  Manchester,  where  the  houses  were 
widely  spread ;  where  every  effort  was  made  in  their  construction  to  prevent  the  extension  of  fir© : 
and  where  the  fire  brigade  was  so  efficient.  If,  however,  such  a  calamity  should  occur,  he  would 
leave  the  case  of  Manchester  to  the  sympathy,  or,  rather,  the  gratitude  of  other  towns  and  of  other 
countries ;  for  wherever  there  had  been  a  disaster,  Manchester,  in  past  times,  had  been  forward  in 
the  liberality  with  which  it  had  afforded  relief,  //e  would  let  a  man  insure  in  any  oMce  he  pleased^ 
or  in  as  many  offices  as  he  pleasedy  but  he  would  always  have  him  insure  in  the  Corp,  whether  hs 
vfould  or  not.  They  might  ask,  how  could  he  enforce  this,  or  compel  any  one  to  pay  the  prems.  ? 
He  answered,  by  not  having  prems.  or  any  payments  as  sucn  at  all.  He  would  have  the  case  simply 
stand  in  this  way,  that  if  a  man  had  real  property  in  the  city,  therefore  he  was  insured.  He  would 
have  no  payment  of  prems.,  no  expenses  of  competition,  no  advertisements,  no  collectors.  All  the 
Corp.  office  would  have  to  meet  would  be  expenses  which  attended  losses,  and  the  sum  required  out 
of  the  rates  to  meet  those  expenses,  calculated  on  an  average  of  the  last  26  years,  would  be  from  i\d. 
to  2d.  in  the  pound.  But  he  contended  that,  in  all  probability,  the  average  yearly  damage  caused 
by  fire  would,  under  the  new  system,  be  very  much  diminished,  because  of  the  greater  attention 
which  would  be  given  to  the  efficiency  of  the  fire  brigade.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  the 
scheme  was  unfair  because  one  man's  property  was  subject  to  a  great  deal  more  risk  than  another's : 
but  that  objection  was  common  to  the  whole  system  of  municipal  government.  What  he  proposed 
was,  not  that  they  should  at  once  adopt  his  scheme,  but  that  a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject. 

Nothing  came  of  the  project.  A  similar  proposal  had  previously  been  made  in 
Manchester. 

1873. — In  the  U.S.,  this  year,  several  of  the  Slate  Legislatures  exhibited  a  strong 
leaning  in  favour  of  the  experiment  of  State  Ins.  These  were  Virginia,  Maine,  and 
Massachusetts.  In  Virginia  the  proposal  took  the  form  of  securing  to  the  State  a 
monopoly  of  Ins.  bus.  as  a  means  of  making  money.  In  Maine  the  proposal  was  one 
of  security  to  the  citizen  rather  than  of  profit  to  the  State.  In  Massachusetts  the  Hon. 
Amasa  Walker  proposed  that  all  ins.  snould  be  done  either  by  an  organization  created 
and  administered  by  the  State,  or  else  by  towns  and  cities  forming  singly  or  jointly 
mut.  asso.  The  subject  was  considerably  discussed  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  we  believe  also  in  the  Senate.  Finally,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Ins.  Com- 
missioner, the  Hon.  Julius  L.  Clarke,  to  investigate  and  report — the  precise  terms  of  the 
reference  being  **to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  feasibility  of  any  system  of  State  or 
Municipal  Ins.,  and  of  the  necessity  of  any  change  in  the  existing  system." 

Mr.  Clarke  entered  upon  his  task  with  energy.  He  addressed  various  persons  whom 
he  had  reason  to  believe  had  considered  the  subject ;  and  brought  his  own  extended 
reflection  to  bear  upon  it.     The  result  appeared  early  in  the  following  year. 

1874. — There  was  published  in  Boston,   U.S.,    a   State   paper:  Commonwealth  of 

Massachusetts :  Special  Rep.  of  the  Ins.  Commissioner  on  State  and  Municipal  Ins,;  and  the 

Necessity  of  any  Change  in  the  Present  System.     The  Commissioner  states  his  own  views 

regarding  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  question  remitted  to  him  clearly  as  follows  : 

The  change  specially  designated  in  the  Resolve  of  the  Legislature  evidently  contemplates  the 
transference  of  the  whole  business  of  F.  Ins.  from  private  corporations,  organized  under  existing 
statutes,  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  State  or  municipal  governments,  actinjg  in  the  capacity  of 
underwriters  of  risks  on  private  property.  Such  at  least  must  be  the  practical  enect  of  inaugurating 
this  public  competition.  The  proposed  inquiry,  therefore,  must  necessarily  embrace  the  lapse  of  the 
old  system,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  the  new.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  proposed 
assumption  of  this  bus.  \iy  the  State  or  municipal  governments,  thus  increasing^  their  powers  and 
hmctions,  cannot  be  justified  except  upon  the  ground  of  some  great  exig:ency,  in  the  nature  of  a 
public  necessity,  pointing  to  irremcuiablo  defects  or  abuses  in  the  present  system,  or  to  great  benefits 
to  the  mass  of  property -holders  which  can  only  be  gained  by  such  a  radical  revolution.  If  it  can  be 
satisfactorily  shown  that  the  present  mode  of  fire- underwriting,  by  stock  and  mutual  cos.,  is  unfairly 
or  dishonestly  conducted ;  that  it  involves  an  unnecessary  cost  to  pol. -buyers,  or  does  not  afford  them 
reasonable  security ;  and  that  a  public  administration  of  the  system  would,  beyond  peradventure,  be 
purer,  safer,  and  more  economical — then,  and  not  otherwise,  the  expediency  of  such  a  change  maybe 
properly  considered  in  a  comparison  of  its  possibly  good  with  its  certainly  evil  results.  After  all,  it 
IS  to  be  adopted  only  when  a  solution  of  the  problem  shall  clearly  demonstrate  that  the  former  out« 
weigh  the  latter. 

He  upholds  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  Fire  Offices  of  the  State  :  therefore  on  that 

ground  no  interference  had  become  necessary.     He  passes  to  the  next  vital  aspect : 

As  regards  the  question  of  economy,  the  experience  of  all  civilized  communities  proves  that  bus. 
enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Gov.  are  always  more  costly  in  their  prosecution,  and  less  satisfactory 
in  their  results,  than  when  left  to  the  close  calculation  and  vigilant  supervision  of  individual  or 
corporate  management.  It  is  urged  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  tnat  the  sharp  competition 
of  nro  underwriters  in  this  country  has  already  reduced  the  cost  of  ins.  to  the  lowest  possible  point 
consistent  with  the  soundness  of  cos.  and  the  safety  of  pol. -holders.  To  be  sure,  the  prem.  rates 
have  been  recently  advanced,  but  it  is  still  claimed  by  those  who  ought  to  know  best,  that  the 
advance  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  increased  hazard  of  risks  and  the  fre<)uency  of  sweeping  con- 
flagrations.   Self-preservation  is  a  duty  which  these  inst.  owe  to  the  public  no  less  than  to  them- 
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selves ;  and  to  cut  down  their  rates  below  the  remunerative  point  would  be  to  impair  their  resources 
and  sacrifice  their  patrons. 

The  F.  Ins.  statistics  of  tho  best  mana(;:ed  and  most  successful  cos.  in  the  country,  during  the  last 
10  or  Z2  years,  show  conclusively  that  their  prem.  receipts,  after  deductinfj^  their  necessary  bus. 
expenses,  nave  but  little  more  than  sufficed  to  cover  their  actual  losses  for  that  period.  Hence  they 
have  been  obliged  to  rely  mainly,  for  their  net  earnings  and  accumulations,  upon  judicious  investments 
and  thrifty  handling  of  their  cap.  This  utilization  of  their  reserve  funds,  to  secure  an  income  from 
them,  not  only  requires  a  degree  of  financial  skill  and  executive  ability  rarely  if  ever  to  be  expected  in 
a  mere  town  or  State  agent,  but  also  a  wide  margin  of  discretion,  which  it  is  believed  could  not 
often  be  safely  entrusted  to  such  an  official. 

He  considers  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  republican  inst.  that  the  Gov.  should 
attempt  to  do  what  the  people  can  do  as  well  or  better  for  themselves.  He  also  fears 
that  the  shutting  out  of  professional  skill  from  the  bus.,  and  throwing  it  into  the  hands  of 
mere  politicians  and  placemen,  would  be  very  disadvantageous  : 

The  results  of  such  a  loose  and  extra-hazardous  method  of  underwriting  as  would  be  likely  to 
follow,  are  not  difficult  to  predict,  llic  State  would  thus  hold  out  the  strongest  possible  incentive 
to  wholesale  fraud  and  incendiarism.  Moreover,  these  crimes  would  be  encouraged,  under  such  a 
system,  by  that  lax  sentiment  of  public  morality  which,  as  in  the  case  of  smuggling  or  false  invoicing 
by  respectable  importers,  does  not  scruple  to  defraud  the  Government,  so  boundless  in  resources,  of 
its  dues ;  while  the  same  persons,  as  a  general  rule,  are  strictly  honourable  in  their  private  dealings, 
and  would  shrink  from  any  dishonest  transaction  between  man  and  man. 

Hence,  in  order  to  meet  its  inevitable  losses  on  the  score  of  incendiarism,  bred  and  bom  of  such  a 
system,  the  State  would  either  be  compelled  to  raise  its  prem.  rates  above  the  present  standard  of 
our  private  stock  companies — thus  exploding  the  delusive  idea  of  cheap  State  ins. — or  it  would  have 
to  meet  this  deficiency  by  falling  back  upon  revenues  from  other  sources.  The  manifest  injustice  to  tho 
general  tax-payers  wnich  the  latter  method  would  inau^rate  would  not  long  be  tolerated,  since  a 
large  class  of  heavy  contributors  to  the  State  treasury  either  do  not  count  among  their  possessions 
any  insurable  property,  or  that  property  (suburban  residences  and  farm-houses,  for  instance)  is  so 
secure  and  isolated  in  its  position,  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  tax  it  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  may  bo 
exi>osed  to  the  dangers  of^a  sweeping  conflagration.  The  fundamental  principle  of  reciprocity,  upon 
which  all  equitable  ins.  is  based,  would  be  clearly  violated  by  such  an  alternative. 

The  Report  embodies  a  letter  from  Mr.  N.  C.  Nash,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  who 
"has  been  favoured  with  special  and  well-improved  opportunity  to  became  familiar  with 
the  character  and  results  of  ins.  administration,  both  at  home  and  abroad.*'  He  advo- 
cates at  great  length  Municipal  and  State  Ins.,  mainly  on  the  ground  of  securing  the 
profits  of  the  bus.  to  the  insured.  The  following  passages  appear  to  contain  the  sub- 
stance of  his  arguments : 

With  the  facts  of  the  two  distinctive  fires  of  Chicago  and  Roston  before  us,  it  must  be  plain 
to  all  who  have  reflected  upon  the  subject  that  our  whole  system  of  Fire  Insurance  is  false  in 
theory  and  false  in  practice.  It  may  answer  for  marine  risks,  a  class  of  property  never  stationary, 
but  not  for  cities  and  towns.  If  we  are  to  have  sure  safety  and  protection  from  losses,  the  responsibility 
must  be  upon  the  whole  people,  and  not  to  the  uncertainty  of  close  corporations,  whose  only  object 
is  to  make  money.  We  now  pay  more  than  four  times  as  much  for  F.  Ins.  in  this  country  as  they  pay 
in  England,  France,  or  Germany.  All  Europe  looks  with  amazement  at  the  vast  amount  of  losses 
resulting  from  fires  in  the  U.  S.,  year  by  year;  not,  however,  confining  their  observations  to  the  great 
fires  above  named,  but  to  the  gross  amount  of  all  losses,  which  are  estimated  to  be  between  one  and 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  yearly.  Why  is  this  country  an  exception  to  all  other  countries  ? 
It  is  for  the  reason  that  every  man  builds  as  ho  likes  and  how  he  likes,  with  no  power  of  control  right 
or  wrong.  Would  it  be  possible  for  such  violations  of  natural  and  mechanical  laws  to  exist  for  a 
month  ifthc  responsibilities  of  fire  risks  rested  upon  the  municipality  of  the  State  ? 

We  think  and  speak  of  the  two  great  fire  losses  of  Roston  and  Chicago  as  being  personal  losses. 
True,  the  ownership  of  the  property  was  personal,  but  nevertheless  the  losses  were  national.  Millions 
of  the  goods  destroyed  were  the  products  of  foreign  labour,  but,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  every 
cent  of  property  destroyed  was  just  so  much  abstracted  from  the  productive  labour  of  the  country, 
and  the  productive  labour  of  the  country  must  bear  the  loss  as  truly  as  if  we  had  been  under  a  national 
system  of  mutual  insurance,  and  a  national  tax  had  been  assessed  to  pay  the  gross  losses  of  the  two 
conflagrations,  which  left  no  values  behind  them  other  than  a  handful  of  ashes. 

On  the  Other  side  the  Commissioner  gives  a  letter  from  Mr.  Henry  A.  Oakley,  the 
President  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  U.S.;  and  also  a  letter  from  the 
present  writer.  In  each  of  these  the  present  system  is  upheld,  and  the  tendency  to 
narrow  the  base  of  F.  Ins.  by  limiting  it  to  Municipal  or  State  enterprise  is  deprecated. 
The  Rep.  had  the  effect  of  laying  the  ghost  of  Municipal  or  State  Ins.  in  the  U.S.  for 
the  moment. 

We  place  on  record  thus  fully  the  arguments  employed  on  this  and  similar  occasions — 
knowing  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  this  fascinating  but  delusive  idea  of  State  Ins. 
will  again  and  again  come  to  the  front 

In  Russia  the  owners  of  the  land  provide  a  system  of  ins.,  by  means  of  which  the 
houses  of  its  cultivators,  in  the  villages  and  elsewhere,  are  ins.  for  a  small  fixed  sum, 
sufficient  for  re-building  and  furnishing,  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

It  may  be  useful  to  point  out,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  State  or  Municipal  Ins.  is 

simply  a  scheme  of  mut.  ins.  conducted  by  the  public  authorities  without  any  especial 

skill  or  fitness  for  the  bus. ;  and  indeed  without  much  scope  for  the  exercise  of  skill : 

for  all  the  risks  have  to  be  insured:  and  hence  the  important  underwriting  faculty  of 

selection — of  the  power  to  say  **  no  "  in  the  case  of  a  risk  regarded  as  doubtful,  or  worse^ 

never  comes  into  play.    This  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  State  Ins. 

[Fire  Ins.,  Perpetual.]    [Governmental  Ins.] 

FIRE  Ins.,  Mutual. — It  is  usually  asserted  by  writers  upon  Ins.  that  the  earliest  Fire  Ins. 

Offices  in  Gt.  Brit,  were  of  the  Mutual  type,  but  this  is  not  correct.     The  earliest  Co., 

The  Fire  Office  [^Phoenix  No.  i],  founded  1680,  was  a  proprietary  co.     The  scheme  of 

the  ChamSer  of  the  City  of  Lond,^   perfected  the  following  year  (168 1 ),  was  on  a 

vol.  III.  34 
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Sroprietary  basis.  The  first  Mut.  F.  Office  was  the  Friendly ^  founded  1683.  The  next 
lut.  Office  was  \h<t  AmicabU  Contributors  [I/and-in-HanJ\  1696.  The  Lombard  House, 
1704,  was  Mut.  The  Exchange  House  [Povcy's],  1706,  so  far  as  it  had  any  legal  con- 
stitution at  all,  was  proprietary.  The  Co.  of  London  Insurers  {Sun\  1 710,  was  at  first  of 
the  mutual  type,  but  in  1726  became  proprietary.  The  Union,  1 7 14,  and  the  Westminster, 
1 717,  were  mutual ;  but  all  the  next  succeeding  group  of  Fire  Offices  were  proprietary. 
[Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

From  time  to  time  a  sort  of  mania  for  Mut.  Fire  Offices  breaks  out,  generally  with 
most  disastrous  results  to  those  who  engage  in  the  bus.,  or  trust  for  protection  upon  the 
association  so  formed. 

But  it  is  in  the  U.  S.  that  the  system  of  Mut.  Fire  Ins.  has  found  the  most  favour. 
The  Hon.  Wm.  Barnes,  in  his  First  Ann.  Rep.  (i860)  as  Supt.  of  the  N.Y.  Ins.  Depart 
thus  expresses  himself  concerning  it : 

Noble  and  philosophic  as  the  mut.  system  is  in  theory,  it  has  often  proved  in  practice  to  be  deceptive 
and  unsound.  The  numerous  Mut.  F.  Ins.  Cos.  organized  in  this  btate  under  the  Act  of  1849  nave 
left  a  sad  record  of  outrage  and  wrong  inflicted  upon  our  citizens ;  greatly  injured,  if  not  entirely 
destroyed,  the  good  character  of  this  class  of  cos.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Sanford,  late  Ins.  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts,  said  hereon  : 

The  theory  of  Mut.  is  unquestionably  the  cheapest  and  best.  Rut  the  theory  bears  practical  test 
only  so  long  as  the  strain  comes  on  one  side.  So  long  as  the  working  of  the  co.  results  in  no  losses, 
all  ^oes  well ;  but  as  soon  as  the  theory  is  put  to  the  test  by  contribution  to  losses  by  assessment,  the 
CO.  18  pronounced  a  failure,  and  is  almost  sure  to  go  under. 

The  subject  will  be  further  discussed  under  Mutual  Ins.  Asso.  (Fire).  See  also  Fire 
Ins.,  Municipal  and  State. 
FIRE  Ins.  Office  Combinations  [Tariff  Asso.,  etc.].— It  is  sometimes  objected  by  the 
public,  as  also  by  the  outside  press,  that  combinations  of  the  Ins.  Offices  constitute  an 
unfair  monopoly  as  against  their  clients.  That  there  is  no  substantial  truth  in  this  state- 
ment is  well  known  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  bus. ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  offices  which  stand  out  of  asso.  do  not  find  that  a  rush  of  bus.  of  the  better 
class  is  transferred  to  them  at  the  expense  of  the  combined  offices.  The  truth  is  that 
combination  in  regard  to  rating — that  is,  in  the  formation  and  regulation  of  the  tariffs — 
is  a  necessity  of  the  bus.;  and  while  kept  within  rational  limits  is  for  the  common  good  of 
all  concerned.  Several  of  the  offices  now  in  asso.  were  formed  with  the  express  inten- 
tion of  operating  independently ;  but  found  it  so  impossible  to  meet  the  unreasonable 
demands  of  their  clients,  that  they  were  driven  into  asso. 

1701. — The  first  combination  of  the  I-ond.  F.  Offices  occurred  this  year ;  but  the 
object  was  not  rating :  it  was  for  the  equally  important  purpose  of  F.  Protection.  No 
one  objected  to  this  combination — which  was  obviously  for  the  common  good.  See  Fire 
Brigades  this  date  ;  also  1808  and  1825. 

1827. — The  Fire  Ins.  Cos.  of  Neiu  York  were  associated  together  at  this  date  for  bus, 
purposes  generally  ;  and  especially  in  view  of  obtaining  adequate  rates,  etc. 

1829. — The  managers  of  the  Scotch  Fine  Offices  associated  together  this  year  for 
common  objects  of  protection,  and  general  interchange  of  views.  Much  of  the  success 
of  the  Scotch  Offices  we  suspect  is  due  to  the  periodic  meetings  of  their  managers.  The 
records  of  the  matters  discussed,  and  of  the  decisions,  are  preserved ;  and  are  of  some 
value,  and  of  considerable  interest. 

1832. — Mr.  F.  G.  Smith,  then  Sec.  and  Surveyor  to  the  Scottish  Union  Ins.  Co.,  pub. 
his  Practical  Remarks  upon  the  Present  State  of  Fire  Ins.  Bus, ,  etc. ,  in  the  preface  to 
which  is  the  following  : 

.  .  .  It  is  universally  acknowledged,  even  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  all  ins.  cos.,  that  the 
present  rates  of  Fire  Ins.  are  in  the  majoritv  of  cases  inadequate. 

.  .  .  The  years  I  have  been  connected  with  ins.  cos.,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  have  not 
been  spent  without  observation ;  and  the  result  is  a  conviction  in  my  mind,  that  the  Fire  Ins.  bus. 
cannot  at  any  time  be  made  one  of  profit  or  emolument ^  unless  some  cordiality  exists  ItetTveen  the 
di^erent  estab.  carrying  it  on.  instead  of  the  ruinous  spirit  of  rixHilry  that  has  so  long-  unfortunmtely 
dictated  their  proceedings.    See  Fire  Ins.  Prbms. 

1888. — The  London  Fire  Engine  Estab.  was  founded  this  year  by  the  Combmed 
Lond.  F.  Offices.  This  was  only  the  more  complete  embodiment  of  the  Asso.  first 
commenced  in  1791. 

1860. — During  this  year  the  10  Fire  Ins.  Offices  in  the  U.S.  transacting  agency  bus., 
viz.  the  Howard,  Long  Islatid,  and  Albany,  of  N.Y.,  the  Franklin,  Pa.,  the  ^tna 
and  Hartford,  of  Hartford,  and  four  others  which  have  passed  away,  "moved  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  bus.  at  that  period,"  united  in  forming  a  tariff  for  the  use  of  aU 
their  agencies.  This  was  the  first  Tariff  Combination  in  the  U.S.  The  necessity  for 
some  such  step  will  be  shown  by  statistics  to  be  given  under  Fire  Ins.  Prems.  at  this 
date. 

1862. — The  managers  of  the  leading  F.  Ins.  Cos.  in  Germany  held  a  meeting  at 
Leipzig,  in  view  of  forming  an  asso.  for  the  purpose  of  common  deliberation  and 
association.     We  believe  the  design  was  not  then  fully  matured.     [See  later  in  this  art.] 

1868.— The  Asso.  of  Brit.  Fire  Offices,  usually  designated  the  Tariff  Asso.,  was 
formed  this  year,  after  various  efforts  in  the  same  direction.  It  was  entirely  optional  for 
offices  to  join  or  not.     The  representatives  of  the  offices  which  joined  were  to  meet  twice 
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a  year,  or  oftener,  in  Lond. ;  while  district  committees  were  to  meet  in  Lond. ;  in  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester  ;  and  in  Edin.  Great  benefits  have  resulted  to  F.  Ins. — not  only  to 
the  offices,  but  to  the  insured,  from  the  operations  of  this  Asso.  At  the  present  moment 
there  are  very  few  offices  conducting  their  operations  outside  the  Asso.  From  time  to 
time  **  independent"  offices  are  estab. ;  but  in  a  few  years  they  usually  join  the  Asso. — 
or  die.     (See  1872.) 

1866. — The  London  Salvage  Corps,  was  founded  this  year.  The  step  had  been  long 
in  contemplation,  but  until  the  offices  became  released  from  the  active  responsibility  of 
Fire  Extinguishment  in  the  Metropolis,  they  were  unwilling  to  increase  their  outside 
responsibilities.  With  the  commencement  of  this  year  they  found  themselves  free,  and 
the  new  asso.  was  forthwith  formed  by  the  Fire  Offices  transacting  bus.  in  the  metropolis. 
Its  labours  have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  It  is  part  of  the  bus.  of  the 
executive  officers  of  the  asso.  to  inspect  wharves,  docks,  warehouses,  etc.,  in  view  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the  modes  of  storage  of  goods,  etc.,  by  which  means  greater 
efficiency  and  promptness  of  action  in  the  event  of  emergencies  is  secured.  The  results 
of  working  are  reviewed  under  Fires  and  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of.  At  the  close  of 
1875  there  were  42  contributing  offices. 

During  this  year  also  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  U.S.,  was 
formed.  Of  the  necessity  for  its  formation,  as  also  of  its  successful  operations,  we  have 
already  spoken  in  our  gen.  Hist,  of  Fire  Ins.  (1866  and  1868.) 

1869-70. — About  this  date  a  Tariff  Asso.  was  formed  by  the  local  cos.  in  Canada, 
in  conjunction  with  the  leading  British  cos.  trading  there.  This  asso.  was  productive 
of  great  good  during  the  period  of  its  more  active  operations.  We  fear  conflict  of 
interests  is  again  tending  to  lessen,  if  not  destroy,  the  benefits  obtained. 

1874. — About  this  date  14  of  the  largest  joint-stock  Fire  Ins.  Offices  in  Germany 
entered  into  a  convention  for  statistical  and  scientific  purposes.  Each  Co.  still  retains  its 
own  tariff ;  but  views  are  exchanged  on  certain  points  of  experience  in  regard  thereto. 
One  good  result  has  already  followed,  and  that  is  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  printed  poL 
and  conditions.  The  asso.  at  present  embraces  only  about  one-half  of  the  joint-stock 
offices,  and  none  of  the  mutuals. 

1875. — The  Russian  Fire  Offices,  we  believe  for  the  first  time,  this  year  formed  them- 
selves into  a  tariff  asso. ;  and  are  at  length  taking  effective  measures  to  put  the  bus.  of 
Fire  Ins.  upon  a  permanently  paying  footing. 

1876. — The  Ins.  Agent  for  Jan.  this  year,  in  an  excellent  art.  entitled,  "What  will  not 
bum  ?  "  puts  the  case  exceedingly  well : 

The  tariffs  of  the  asso.  fire  offices  are  offcen  attacked  as  unfair  to  classes,  but  they  are  based  upon 
an  extended  and  costly  experience,  and  in  the  main  arc  right.  They  are  not  mere  guesses,  but  are 
founded  upon  the  analysed  results  of  actual  insuring.  They  are  a  broad  index  as  to  what  is  likely  to 
bum,  and  what  is  not  likely  to  burn. 

Mr.  John  M.  M'Candlish,  in  his  address  before  the  Actuarial  So.  of  Edin.  (1872),  ex- 
plained and  defended  the  practice  of  combination  among  the  Fire  Offices  as  follows : 

In  endeavouring  to  distribute  losses  according  to  classes  of  risks,  it  has  been  found  necessary  by 
the  Ins.  Cos.  to  combine  their  experience,  and  to  act  as  much  as  possible  in  concert.  With  respect 
to  a  great  variety  of  the  more  ordinary  risks,  there  exists  amongst  the  offices  a  common  understanding 
as  to  what  the  rates  shall  be,  although  there  is  liberty  for  any  office  to  accent  lotoer  rates  if  its 
conductoit  think  fit.  But  with  respect  to  many  of  the  more  important  descriptions  of  property,  the 
great  body  of  Brit.  Ins.  Offices  have  bound  themselves  to  each  other  not  to  charge  less  than  certain 
rates  agreed  upon.  Tariffs  of  rates  for  these  risks  are  adjusted  and  decided  on,  and  become  virtually 
a  law  to  almost  all  offices.  The  "  tariff  system  "  is  so  important  to  the  offices  and  to  the  public,  that 
I  will  endeavour  to  explain  and  also  to  justify  it.  .  .  .  In  one  sense  this  has  the  appearance  of 
bein^  a  g^sa^ntic  trades  union— a  league  offensive  and  defensive — of  ins.  offices  against  the  public; 
and  it  needs  to  be  justified  both  as  necessary  to  the  offices  and  as  advantageous  to  the  public.  On 
both  grounds  it  may  be  justified. 

Its  main  object  is  to  secure  remunerative  rates  of  prem.  This  it  endeavours  to  do  by  two  methods : 
by  an  agreement  as  to  what  rates  are  to  be  charged ;  and  by  affixing  such  a  penalty  to  dangerous 
constructions,  substances,  and  processes,  as  to  induce,  if  possible,  a  lessening  of  the  danger.  In 
other  words,  and  reversing  the  order,  it  seeks  to  diminish  the  risk  of  fire,  and  to  secure  adequate 
payment  for  what  risk  remains.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  benefit  the  public  derive  from  the 
former  of  these.  To  have  pointed  out  to  them,  not  on  the  authority  of  one  office,  still  less  on 
hesitating  and  contradicting  authority ;  but  with  all  the  weight  arising  from  the  combined  experience 
of  numerous  cos.,  that  this  or  that  method  of  construction,  this  or  that  combination  of  materials, 
this  or  that  mode  of  conducting  a  manufacturing  process,  is  attended  bv  imminent  haxard  of  fire ; 
and  to  have  the  lesson  enforced  by  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty,  ought  to  l>e  of  advantage  to  those, 
who  more  intent,  perhaps,  on  their  immediate  objects,  than  on  the  avoiding  of  this  particular  risk, 
must  yet  in  the  ena  suffer  firom  any  fire ;  and  must,  as  we  have  seen,  bear  the  burden  of  all  fires. 

That  very  great  benefit  has  accrued  to  the  public  from  this  function  of  the  combined  offices  admits 
of  numerous  illustrations.  An  increase  of  rates,  following  heavy  losses,  drew  the  attention  of  the 
merchants  of  Lixrerpool  about  30  years  ago  [1842-3]  to  the  defective  condition  and  management  of  the 
warehouses  of  that  great  entrepot.  An  Act  of  Pari,  was  procured  for  their  better  regulation,  and 
the  result  was  an  early  return  to  reduced  rates  of  ins. ;  and  an  avoidance  of  those  secondary  losses 
and  inconveniences  arising  from  fires,  against  which  no  ins.  can  afford  entire  protection.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  many  fires  in  Dundee  arose  from  the  doors  and  windows  of  flax 
warehouses  being  so  imperfect  that  evil-disposed  persons  could  and  did  set  fire  to  the  loose  flax  which 
was  cropping  out  into  the  public  ways.  The  offices  as  a  body  required  all  doors  and  windows  of  flax 
warehouses  within  i^  feet  of  the  ground  to  be  carefully  guarded  by  sheet-iron.  At  considerablo 
expense  the  regulation  was  universally  complied  with,  and  although  there  was  some  ^prumbling  at 
first,  it  is  now  universally  acknowledj^ed  by  the  flax  merchants  themselves  that  a  great  improvement 
has  been  estab.    What  the  offices  did  was  to  charge  an  add.  rate  where  the  required  alteration  was 
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not  effected.  The  increased  rate  became  a  nullity  so  far  as  jieldine  any  add.  iacomc  to  the  offices  ; 
but  it  lessened  the  risk  of  Jire,  and  this  was  precisely  the  object  whi<li  had  been  aimed  at. 

In  many  complicated  processes  of  manufacture  :  flax,  or  cotton,  or  wool-spinning  for  example, 
there  are  parts  of  the  process  peculiarly  hazardous  as  regards  fire.  In  particular  the  first  treatment 
of  the  raw  material  is  generally  attended  with  this  greater  risk;  The  rough  and  dirty  substance  has 
to  be  smoothed  and  cleaned,  and  one  common  method  is  to  pass  it  through  machines  (bearing 
different  names)  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  steel  teeth  revolving  at  a  prodigious  velocity. 
The  loose  dust  and  small  particK-s  of  fibre  thrown  off  in  this  proccjis  create  a  highly  inflammable 
atmosphere,  while  any  fragment  of  stone  or  iron  which  may  by  accident  get  among  the  material 
may  strike  against  the  tet-th  of  the  machine  and  create  a  spark  of  fire.  The  existence  of  such  a 
process  in  the  heart  of  a  mill  adds  of  course  greatly  to  the  risk  of  its  being  burned.  A  high  rate 
charged  where  such  a  machine  exists  induces  manufacturers  to  place  it  in  some  detached  building, 
where  any  fire  it  may  occasion  will  have  little  chance  of  burnmg  the  mill,  'lliis  is  only  one  of 
many  illustrations  that  might  be  given.  On  the  supposition  that  the  oflices  are  correct  in  their 
estimate  of  risks,  the  effect,  and  indeed  the  intention,  of  this  rule,  is  not  so  much  to  put  money  into 
their  own  coffers,  as  to  lessen  the  rij.k,  and  to  save  themselves  in  the  first  instance,  and  the  owners  of 
property  ultimately,  from  the  consequences  of  preventible  fires. 

These  rules,  as  will  readily  be  seen,  must  have  powerful  influences  on  trade  and  manufactures. 
Many  individual  warehouses  and  mills  are,  with  their  contents,  ins.  for  very  largo  sums — j^io,ooo. 
^20,000,  ;^50,ooo,  ^*ioo,ooo,  and  more.  An  add.  charge  of  5J.  or  lor.  p.c.  in  respect  of  some  supposeu 
increase  of  risk  may  mean  a  payment  by  the  owner  of  several  hundred  pounds  a  year;  and  may 
operate  as  a  complete  veto  on  some  arrangement  or  some  machine  which  it  might  otherwise  be 
desirable  to  resort  to.  The  occurrence  of  a  few  severe  fires  in  one  seaport  town,  followed  by  an 
increase  of  ins.  rates^  may  have,  and  I  believe  has  had,  the  effect  of  driving  some  branch  of  trade 
away  to  other  localities — the  seats  of  greater  caution  or  better  fortune !  It  is  therefore  obviously 
desirable  that  so  important  an  influence  should  be  exercised,  not  precariously  or  capriciously,  but 
€u:cording  to  the  cotnbined  wisdom  and  experience  of  those  atso.  which  ma^  be  supposed  to  understand 
ike  subject  besty  and  to  obtain  their  experience  in  the  way  which  makes  it  perhaps  of  most  value— hy 
paying  for  it. 

He  next  considers  the  question,  with  equal  ability,  from  another  point  of  view,  viz. 
the  effects  of  unrestricted  competition  : 

It  is  equally  for  the  public  benefit  that  rates  of  ins.  should  be  fixed  on  some  common  scale.  This 
may  not  appear  so  obvious  at  first :  for  it  may  be  said — WHiy  not  .allow  each  man  who  has  property  to 
insure,  to  make  his  own  bargain,  and  each  co.  to  take  what  rates  it  pleases  ?  Suppose  such  a  system 
to  be  tried,  the  first  effect  will  be  a  general  and  great  reduction  in  rates.  The  spirit  of  competition 
sets  in,  and  every  office  charging  a  certain  rate  for  any  given  risk,  is  exposed  to  be  under-sold  by 
some  other  office,  and  so  to  be  deprived  of  its  bus.,  unless  it  consents  to  an  equal,  if  not  a  greater, 
reduction  in  its  charge.  Hut  it  mav  be  said — "  So  much  the  better  for  the  insured  ;  if  the  ofm:es  can 
afford  this  reduction  of  rate,  it  will  only  be  a  fair  result  of  competition  ;  if  they  cannot  afford  it,  and 
yet  are  such  fools  as  to  take  their  neighbour's  ins.,  or  to  keep  their  own  at  inadequate  rates,  let  them  : 
they  will  be  the  losers,  but  the  public  will  gain.  Will  the  effei  t  not  be  simply  to  reduce  the  rate^  to 
the  paying  point  and  no  further?  When  it  nas  come  to  that  point,  will  not  all  the  offices  cry — '  Hold  ! 
we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can,  and  here  we  take  our  stand '  ?"  This  would  be  all  very  well  if  the 
paying  point  could  be  absolutely  ascertained  or  determined  in  any  way  beforehand ;  but  the  rate  comes 
first  and  the  losses  come  afterwards.  In  the  mean  time  all  sorts  of  persons — directors,  managers,  secre- 
taries, surve3r-ors,  agents— are  interested  to  get  or  to  keep  bus.  Many  of  these  persons  are  interested 
directly  only  in  the  bus.  being  got  or  kept,  and  have  little  or  no  interest  in  whether  it  is  profitable  or  the 
reverse.  Even  where  they  are  personally  interested  in  tjie  results,  or  where  a  high  conscientiousness 
raises  them  above  that  question,  they  are  open  to  the  influence  of  hope.  They  know,  perhaps,  that  the 
rates  offered  them  will  not  be  adequate  if  future  losses  are  like  the  past ;  but  they  are  sanguine  that 
better  times  may  perhaps  be  coming.  The  prcm.  in  hand  is  a  present  good  :  the  losses  may  or  may  not 
follow— who  can  tell  ?  They  are  like  the  wild  cat  in  the  French  fable,  who  finds  a  telescope  in  the  field, 
and  looking  through  one  end  sees  his  prey  close  at  hand,  and  looking  through  the  other,  sees  the 
hunters  who  are  pursuing  him,  at  a  great  distance.  In  other  bus.  prices  are  based  upon  some  certainty 
as  to  the  cost  of  production.  A  man  may  bo  compelled  to  sell  his  iron,  or  his  yarns,  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  at  a  price  below  what  they  have  cost  him  ;  but  if  he  does  this,  he  knows  he  is  doing  it, 
and  if  he  does  it  habitually,  he  cannot  conceal  from  himself  that  ho  is  hastening  on  to  bankruptcy.  Bui 
in  selling  F.  Ins.  we  do  not  know  the  cost  until  long  after  we  hm>e  sold  it.  In  a  free  competition  it 
is  the  sanguine  man's  views  which  will  regulate  the  market  price.  If  he  is  selling  protection  at  5*. 
p.c.,  I  cannot  expect  to  get  los.  for  it, — however  certain  I  may  feel  that  unless  all  experience  is  in 
vain  $5.  is  far  too  little ;  and  I  must  accept  5J.  and  make  up  my  mind  to  loss,  or  go  out  of  the  bus. 
altogether. 

But  I  may  do  more  than  this.  If  I  have  large  funds  behind  me,  and  my  sanguine  competitor,  as  is 
prob.,  has  not  a  great  deal  to  lose,  I  may  proceed  to  outbid  him  again,  and  offer  to  do  for  zs.  td.  what 
ne  wishes  to  charge  5J.  for.  I  know  I  shall  lose,  but  I  know  that  he  must  lose  also.  I  can  stand 
losses,  and  ho  cannot.  I  will  drive  him  off  the  field,  and  then  recoup  myself  by  charging  what  rates 
I  please.  This  is  one  inevitable  consequence  of  reckless  competition.  Some  offices  disappear 
altogether,  others  take  fright  in  time  to  avoid  utter  ruin,  though  not  to  escape  serious  losses  ; 
persons  who  might  otherwise  estab.  new  offices  are  detern'd  from  doing  so  ;  the  bus.  gets  the 
character  of  being  a  highly  speculative  and  hazardous  one,  reauiring  extravagant  profits  to  induce 
men  to  carry  it  on  at  all;  and  the  public  have  to  bear  the  cost.  As  has  some  time  ago  been  indicated, 
it  is  to  the  advantage  of  assurers  that  there  should  be  manv  sound  and  prosperous  offices  ready  to 
accept  their  bus. ;  whereas  the  effect  of  free  and  unrestricteu  competition  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
such  offices,  and  to  infringe  on  the  soundness  of  those  that  remain. 

The  combination  we  are  considering  has  anr>ther  effect  which  is  also  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
— a  serves  to  distribute  the  burden  of  losses  fairly.  If  it  is  a  just  thing  that  cotton-spinners  should 
bear  all  the  losses  that  arise  in  cotton  mills,  and  not  leave  them  to  be  borne  by  the  owners  of  private 
dwelling-houses,  or  vice  versd,  it  is  well  that  the  loss  by  each  class  of  risks  should  be  measured  fairly. 
But  the  experience  of  any  one  office,  even  the  oldest  and  largest,  taken  by  itself,  furnishes  a  very 
imperfect  criterion;  and  it  is  for  the  general  advantage  that  the  cost  of  ins.  should  be  altered  as 
regards  any  class  of  risks  only  when  there  is  an  ovenvhelming  concurrence  of  experience  as  to  the 
justice  or  necessity  of  the  alteration. 

But  he  very  justly  points  out  also  that  the  fxnver  of  combination  is  limited : 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  beyond  auestion  that  no  asso.  of  the  kind  will  ever  hold  together  a  large 
body  of  independent  sos.,  except  unaer  the  pressure  of  some  necessity.  No  conventional  or  excessive 
rates  can  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time.  Some  member  of  the  union  is  sure  to  perceive  that 
popularity  and  profit  may  be  gained  by  introducing  a  lower  rate,  if  a  lower  rate  is  manifestly 
sufficient ;  or  a  new  co.  starts  into  existence  to  remedy  the  grievance.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  directors  who  control  the  office  arc  likewise  insurers— quick  to  raise  the  question  of  how  far 
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the  rates  they  have  to  pay  as  individuals  are  justified  by  the  risks  run  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  shown 
that  these  rates  arc  a  true  measure  of  the  risk,  offices  are  soon  constrained  by  a  sense  of  justice,  or 
by  self-interest,  or  by  pressure  from  without,  to  mitigate  Uiem.  In  short ^  ike  €USO,  is  a  union  boutul 
together  by  necessity ^  and  tem^red  by  competition^ 

it  were  well  both  for  the  orares  and  the  public  if  the  competition  operated  only  in  the  wav  I  have 
been  describing.  Unfortunatelv,  the  keen  contest  for  bus.  sometimes  leads  to  less  open  and  credit- 
able means  of  procuring  it.  The  engagement  under  which  the  offices  lie  to  each  other,  to  charge 
certain  rates  and  no  less,  is  occasionally  overlooked  or  evaded ;  and  an  office  honestly  charging  a 
tariff  rate  finds  that  its  pol.  arc  dropped,  and  that  its  clients  have  insured  elsewhere  on  easier  terms. 
Such  cases  prob.  have  their  origin  in  the  over-zeal  of  subordinates ;  but  if  that  were  always  dis- 
couraged, and  heartily  blamed  at  head-quarters,  as  it  ought  to  be,  they  would  not  occur  so  often. 
Tlioy  injure  the  offices,  and  are  of  no  benefit  ultimately  to  the  insured.  But  considering  the  prodigious 
difficulty  of  sustaining  an  agreement  on  so  g^reat  a  variety  of  points  among  so  many  independent  and 
rival  institutions,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  tariffs  are  sometimes  broken^  but  that  they  are  observed  at 
all.  Necessity  alone  can  account  for  it.  Similar  arrangements  exist  m  the  U.S.,  in  Canada,  and  in 
other  countries.  Hut  while  self-interest — almost  self-preservation  indeed— must  be  the  ultimate 
motif  of  such  asso.,  the  F.  Ins.  Cos.  of  the  U  JC.  have  a  rule  which  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
offices  to  exist  outside  their  union.  They  have  agreed  that  they  ^11  have  no  re-insurance  dealings 
with  such  offices ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  non-tariff  cos.,  if  they  continue  to  exist  at  all,  find 
themselves,  sooner  or  later,  compelled  to  join  the  asso.  This,  however,  would  not  produce  the 
desired  effect  if  such  offices  did  not  find  that  they  were  acting  rashly  in  dissenting  from  the  gen.  body 
in  the  matter  of  rates.  The  asso.  has  the  best  possible  means  of  judging  what  the  terms  ought  to  be: 
and  it  is  certain  that  if  non-tariff  offices  are  ever  allowed  to  carry  off  the  bus.  of  others  at  reduced 
rates,  it  will  only  be  where  the  reduced  rates  are  most  unlikely  to  be  remunerative.  They  get,  there- 
fore, the  worst  risks  at  the  worst  rates,  and  sometimes  not  much  else ;  and  if  they  arc  able  to  hold 
out  at  all,  they  are  glad,  ere  long,  to  seek  admission  into  the  tariff  system. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  a  strong  case  has  been  made  out  in  favour  of  combination 
among  the  Fire  Offices  for  the  purposes  of  their  bus. 
FIRE  Ins.  Office  Marks. — The  affixing  of  marks  or  plates  to  houses  and  buildings  insured 
dates  from  a  very  early  period  in  the  history  of  Fire  Ins.  It  has  been  sometimes  assumed 
that  the  object  was  that  of  advertising  particular  offices — ^and  no  doubt  in  later  times  that 
view  has  been  acted  upon.  It  has  also  been  assumed  that  the  **  marks"  would  operate 
to  prevent  incendiarism,  in  times  of  political  excitement  and  popular  commotion,  as 
indicating  that  the  loss  following  upon  destruction  of  premises  would  not  fall  upon  their 
owner  or  occupier,  but  upon  the  ins.  co.;  and  during  the  "Gordon  "and  other  riots 
this  belief  has  been  realized.  But  the  origin  of  the  custom  of  plates  or  marks  is  not  to 
be  traced  as  arising  from  either  of  these  circumstances,  as  will  be  learned  by  what  follows. 

1684. — 'llie  ^*  Friend fy  So.  for  Seairing  Mouses  from  Loss  by  Fire,"  established  this 
year,  had  the  following  r^rulation  :  '*XV1I.  To  prevent  any  fraud  in  getting  any  pol.  by 
indirect  means  after  a  house  is  burnt^  no  house  is  to  be  esteemed  a  Secured  House  till  the 
mark  hath  been  actually  affixed  thereon,  ""^ 

1696. — The  Hand-in- Hand  regulations  provided  that  no  house,  chamber,  or  rooms 
was  to  l)e  deemed  insured  until  the  mark  of  the  Contributionship  was  placed  thereon. 

1708. — In  Mr.  Povey*s  Exchange  House  scheme  under  this  date,  the  practice  of 
marks  is  carried  further.  Each  mark  was  to  have  on  it  the  number  of  the  pol.  ;  and  if 
the  insurance  ceased,  the  mark  was  to  be  taken  down.  As  a  rule,  the  marks  are  not  taken 
down  ;  and  there  are  numerous  houses  in  Lond.  and  the  country  having  as  many  as 
5  or  6  marks  attached. 

1710. — The  Sun  Fire  announced  that  every  person  insured  should  have  a  mark 
affixed  upon  his  house  "gratis." 

In  our  art.  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  will  be  found  many  references  to  F.  Office  Marks. 

In  a  poem  in  the  NrM  Tory'  Guide^  pub.  during  the  last  century,  Par  NohiU 
Fratruviy  written  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of  the  "par  nobile  fratrum"  Lords 
Castlcreagh  and  Stewart  for  the  Continent,  there  occurs  the  following  stanza  : 

For  not  e'en  the  Regent  himself  has  endured 
(Though  I've  Sf^cn  him  with  badges  and  orders  all  shine 

Till  he  looked  like  a  house  that  roas  oi^er- insured) 
A  much  heavier  burden  of  glories  than  mine. 

1809. — In  the  proposals  of  the  Albion  F.  and  L.,  dated  25th  March  this  year,  was 
contained  the  following  unusual  announcement : 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  this  office  to  affix  any  marks  on  buildings.  It  is  known  that  such  marks 
arc  used  only  as  a  mode  of  adv.  They  continue  on  buildings  many  years  after  pol.  have  ceased ;  and 
afford  no  guide  whatever  to  the  firemen  of  any  co.  to  regulate  the  attention  they  might  show  to 
persons  really  insured.  The  Co.  trusts  that  its  conduct  and  character  are  sufficiently  popular  to 
remove  the  necessity  of  any  such  species  of  adv.;  and  as  the  firemen  of  the  Co.  are  enjoined  to  render 
the  utmost  assistance  to  all  who  need  it,  the  security  of  persons  insured  will  in  no  respect  be 
diminished  by  the  disuse  of  this  superfluous  appendage, 

As  the  messengers  of  the  Co.  are  not  put  to  the  trouble  of  fixing  marks,  they  are  forbidden  taking 
fees  on  deliveiy  of  pol.,  as  hitherto  practised. 

Among  the  various  marks  now  seen  upon  the  houses  are  those  of  the  following  offices  : 
The  SuHy  a  sun  ;  County ^  a  figure  of  Britannia  seated  ;  Yorkshire^  York  Minster  ;  Leeds 
and  Yorky  Lamb  and  Fleece  ;  Notts  and  Derby ^  an  heraldic  shield  ;  West  of  England^ 
a  fire  engine ;  Royal,  simply  the  name  of  the  co. ;  Queen,  ditto. 

On  the  Continent  of  Euroi^,  ins.  office  marks  are  very  general,  especially  in  Switzerland. 

Fire  Ins.  marks  were  used  in  the  U.S.  during  the  last  century.  A  correspondent  to 
Notes  (Sr*  Queries,  14th  Aug.  1 875,  speaks  of  a  fire  badge  found  on  the  wall  of  an 
old  house  in  Philadelphia,  "which  was  unlike  those  in  use  by  the  oldest  cos.  in  this  city; 
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and  which  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  some  English  co.  in  existence  before  our  revolu- 
tionary war.  The  badge  is  of  iron,  more  than  a  foot  high,  almost  a  foot  broad,  with  the 
representation,  in  a  raised  figure,  of  a  hand  engine.  Below  are  the  letters  *F.I.Co.'" 
We  do  not  trace  the  identity. 
FIRE  Ins.  Offices,  Foreign.— The  advent  of  Foreign  Fire  Ins.  Cos.  into  Gt.  Brit  in 
1856,  in  view  of  evading  the  infliction  of  the  Gov.  duty  then  charged,  has  been  fully 
adverted  to  in  our  art  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  under  that  date. 

Of  late  years,  more  especially  since  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  Fire  Ins.  (1869),  the 
influx  of  Foreign  F.  Ins.  Co.  has  been  considerable,  and  increasing.  [Foreign  Ins. 
Asso.  IN  THE  U.K.] 
FIRE  Ins.,  Perpetual. — The  question  of  Perpetual  Fire  Ins.  comes  before  us  in  several 
forms:  I.  In  regard  to  State  or  Municipal  Ins.,  where  the  ins.  being  compulsory, 
neither  party  has  the  power  of  discontinuance,  therefore  the  contract  is  a  continuing  one. 
2.  Where  the  prem.  is  paid  down  in  one  sum,  and  a  contract  is  issued  which  is  to  continue 
in  perpetuity,  t.f.,  so  long  as  the  property  insured  shall  last  It  is  this  latter  contract 
which  we  propose  more  particularly  to  consider  here  :  the  former  has  been  generally 
dealt  with  under  title  Fire  Ins.,  Municipal  and  State. 

1681. — When  the  Chaml^er  of  London  perfected  its  scheme  of  Fire  Ins.  this  year,  its 
scale  of  prems.  not  only  ranged  from  i  to  100  years  [i  year  y.  9^/.  per  ;f  00 ;  100  years 
£5  6j.  &/.],  but  it  added  *^ £4  p.c.  for ri'tr :^^  this  was  for  brick  buildings;  for  timber 
the  rates  were  double.  The  Fire  Offue  of  the  preceding  year  had  not  ventured  beyond 
31  years.  This  plan  of  insuring  at  4  p.c.  **  for  ever  "  would  have  been  found  to  pay  well, 
as  the  int.  on  that  sum  would  more  than  pay  the  prem.  on  all  ordinary  buildings,  leaving 
the  deposit  to  form  the  Perpetual  Ins.  Fund.  We  suspect  that  but  few  of  these  perpetusu 
policies  were  issued  ;  and  they  were  soon  cancelled,  under  the  circumstances  already 
stated.     [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

The  offices  which  were  next  founded  did  not  put  forward  the  feature  of  "Perpetual 
Ins."  In  the  case  of  some  of  the  mut.  asso.  there  was  indeed  embodied  the  idea  of 
Perpetual  Ins.  The  pol.-holders  paid  down  a  **  deposit"  when  the  pol.  was  issued,  the 
interest  upon  which  under  favourable  circumstances  would  provide  the  cost  of  ins.  ;  but 
the  insured  were  always  liable  to  the  risk  of  *'  contribution  "  in  the  event  of  undue  losses  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  any  member  might  at  the  expiration  of  any  year  [or  quarter] 
terminate  his  ins.  and  receive  the  return  of  his  deposit.  Here  there  was  no  contract  of 
Perpetual  Ins. 

1720. — The  Friendly  \xi%.  Co.  of  E<^lin.  was  estab.  upon  a  complete  "plan  of  per- 
petual ins."  The  insured  paid  a  certain  small  per-centage  on  the  value  of  Ifu  property 
at  the  time  of  the  ins. — as  ascertained  by  a  valuation  made  by  the  Directors  of  the  Office. 
The  liability  to  contribute,  as  also  to  parti,  in  profits,  was  inseparably  annexed  to  the 
houses,  tenements,  etc.,  insured.     [Friendly  Fire  Ins.  So.  of  Eoin.] 

1763. — The  Contributionship  for  the  Ins.  of  Houses  front  Loss  by  Fire^  founded  in 
Philadelphia^  '752,  this  year  commenced  to  grant  pol.  of  perpetual  ins.  after  the  plan  of 
some  of  the  early  mut.  sos.  in  Lond.,  viz.  in  consideration  0/  a  deposit  paid  down,  and 
a  small  ann.  contribution  afterwards.  This  So.  has  insured  a  very  large  amount  of 
risks  on  this  plan  ;  and  many  other  fire  offices  have  been  chartered  upon  the  same  plan 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.     (See  1873.) 

1704. — There  was  founded  at  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Mut.  Assu.  So.  of  Virginia^  which 
presented  some  modifications  from  the  plans  already  stated.  The  founder  of  the  So. 
was  Wm.  Fredk.  Ast,  a  Prussian,  and  it  **  was  supposed  to  be  modelled  after  a  system  of 
mutual  guarantee  introduced  by  Frederick  the  Great."  The  insured  paid  a  prem.  at  the 
commencement  of  the  ins.,  and  executed  a  "declaration"  under  seal,  by  which  he  pledged 
the  property  insured  for  the  payment  of  whatever  requisitions  might  be  necessary  to  meet 
losses  by  fire  or  lightning.  The  Asso.  in  return  issued  a  perpetual  poL,  which  followed 
the  property  through  successive  changes  of  title,  and  could  only  be  terminated  by  formal 
withdrawal ;  the  destruction  of  the  building  ;  the  storage  therein  of  prohibited  articles  ;  or 
the  taking  out  of  other  ins.  upon  the  same  property.  The  property  was  valued  every  5 
years,  and  ins.  allowed  up  to  four-fifths  of  the  value.  If  the  owner  insured  for  a  less 
sum,  he  was  held  to  be  a  co-insurer.  After  the  first  prem.  "  the  quota  "  only  was  paid 
annually  afterwards.  The  Asso.  still  exists,  and  covers  a  large  amount  of  ins,  in  the  State 
of  Virginia. — Griswold,  Fire  Underwriter^  p.  200. 

The  following  is  an  early  form  of  pol.  issued  by  this  Asso.  We  put  the  special  points 
in  italics : 

No.  585.  This  pol.  of  assu.  Witncsseth  that  ....  of  ...  .  hath  entered  the  buildine  heroin 
mentioned  for  assu.  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  in  the  Mut.  Assu.  So.  against  Fire  on  Ruilaings  in 
the  State  of  Virginia,  as  per  h —  declaration  dated  the  ....  day  of  ...  .  17 — ,  marked  No.  — , 
and  filed  in  the  office,  to  wit :  A  .  .  .  .  marked  ....  the  walls  built  of  ...  .  covered  with  .  .  .  , 
situate  in  ...  .  now  occupied  by  ....  in  the  county  of  ....  ,  the  particulars  of  the  situation, 
dimensions,  and  building  are  as  by  description  No.  289,  which  -he  has  deposited  in  this  office,  and 
valued  at  ,  .  .dollars:  deduct  .  .  .  dol.  [one-fifth  of  value] ;  remain  nett  .  .  .  dol.,  which  said  ,  .  . 
dol.  is  the  real  sum  insured,  and  on  which  -he  has  paid  .  .  .  dol.  prem. ;  and  ....  Ao\.  for  tax  on 
ike  Pol.  ;  and  the  said  ....  having  agreed  to  abide  by.  observe  and  adhere  to  the  constitution,  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  said  So.,  as  already  or  may  hereafter  be  estab. 

Now  know  all  men  by  these  presents.  That  the  said  Mut.  Assu.  So.  shall  after  this  day  be  subject 
and  liable  to  pay  inunediately  after  due  proof,  agreeable  to  the  form  estab.  by  the  said  So.,  that  the 
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fire  actually  happened  unto  the  said  assured,  or  to  .  .  heirs,  ezors.,  admors.,  or  assigns,  all  such 
damage  or  losses  (not  excepted  against  b^  the  constitution,  rules,  and  regulations  of  this  So.,  and  by 
this  pol.)  as  shall  nappen  by  fire  or  lightning  to  the  property  above  mentioned /or  ever ,  to  any  amount 
above  J  p.c.  on  the  amount  insured  on  said  building,  and  not  exceedinp^  the  sum  of  ...  .  dol. : 
Pruvided  always,  that  the  said  building  is  at  this  instant  in  existence ;  and  in  case  of  partial  loss  the 
said  ....  shall  be  paid  such  part  thereof  in  proportion  to  the  sum  insured  thereon,  and  shall  bear 
such  part  in  proportion  to  the  sum  he  runs  the  nsk  on  himself,  under  the  limitations  aforesaid ;  but 
what  may  be  saved  of  any  building  hereby  insured,  is  to  be  valued,  and  the  amount  shall  be  divided 
betTveen  the  insured  and  the  So.,  according  to  the  sum  insured,  and  the  sum  on  which  the  said  .... 
runs  the  risk  himself;  but  in  case  of  a  total  loss,  the  said  ....  shall  be  paid  in  full,  as  far  as  the 
sum  insured  goes.  And  that  the  said  building  shall  be  valued  at  the  end  of  ex'ery  -j  years  according 
to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  So. ;  and  in  case  of  loss  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  7  years, 
the  said  .  .  .  shall  be  paid  according  to  the  last  valuation,  not  exceeding  the  said  sum  of  ,  .  .  dol., 
nor  four-fifths  of  the  septennial  verified  xHxluation  :  And  that  the  stock  security  and  funds  of  the 
aforesaid  Mut.  Assu.  So.  shall  not  be  liable  to  make  good  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  occasioned  by 
riots,  civil  commotions,  or  insurrections,  invasion  of  foreign  enemy,  sieges,  or  other  military  or 
usurped  force,  or  hurricanes,  or  earthquakes,  or  in  cases  where  it  is  ^rotted  that  the  proprietor  of  the 
said  building  insured  did  wilfully  occasion  the  fire  directly  or  inairectly  :  Provided  also,  that  the 
members  of  this  So.  are  not  to  be  liable  in  case  of  loss  further  than  they  are  made  so  by  the  Acts  of 
Assembly  constituting  the  said  So.  In  case  that  the  building  herein  mentioned  has  been  already 
or  shall  be  hereafter  insured  by  any  pol.  issued  from  this  office,  or  by  any  ag^nt  for  this  office,  or  any 
other  ins.  co.,  or  by  private  insurers  ;  such  other  ins.  must  be  made  known  to  this  office,  mentioned 
in  or  endorsed  on  this  pol.,  and  such  sum  or  sums,  including  what  is  insured  in  this  Assu,  So.,  must 
not  exceed  in  all,  four-fifths  of  the  verified  value  of  tkf  said  building,  otherwise  this  pol.  to  be  void. 
In  witness,  etc.  Sig^ned,  sealed,  etc.  N.B. — The  prems.  may,  if  found  necessary,  be  raised  by  any 
subsequent  general  ann.  meeting.  This  it  will  be  found  is  provided  for  in  the  law  of  incorp.  under 
the  denomination  of  quota. 

The  form  of  re-valuation  pol.  was  as  follows,  the  form  we  give  being  however  of 
later  date : 

No.  4298.  This  pol.  of  assu.  (for  the  re- valuation  of  the  building^s  declared  for  per  former  declaration 
No.  1583)  Witnesseth,  that  ....  residing  at  ....  in  the  county  of  ...  .  has  entered  into  assu. 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  in  the  Mut.  Assu,  So,  against  Fire  on  Buildings  in  the  State  of 
Virginia  (for  the  Towns)  [the  offices  in  the  Towns  were  subject  to  different  legislative  provisions 
from  those  of  the  Country]  as  per  his  declaration  No.  4298  filed  and  recorded  in  the  general  office, 
the  following  buildings  occupied  by  ....  in  the  said  town  of  ....  in  the  county  of  ....  to  wit: 


Buildings 
used  as 

Marked 

The 

walla 

built  of 

Covered 

Valued 

Nett  amt.  insured. 

Premium. 

Burnt,  trans., 
withdrawn, 

pulled  down, 
or  removed. 

with 

at 

Dols. 

Cents. 

Dols. 

Cents. 

[Details  filled  in  this  schedule.] 

Which  sum  of  ...  .  dol.  is  the  real  sum  insured,  and  on  which  there  has  been  paid  ....  pol. 
prem.;  And  now  this  day  ....  cuid.  prem.\  and  he  the  said  assured  haying  by  the  above-mentioned 
declaration,  agreed  for  himself  and  his  heirs,  exors.,  admors.  and  assigns  to  abide  by,  observe  and 
adhere  to  the  constitution,  rules,  and  regulations  of  this  So.,  which  are  already  or  which  may  be 
hereafter  established  for  the  said  Assu.  So. 

Now  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  the  aforesaid  Assu.  So.  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to 
pa]^,  agreeable  to  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  the  constitution,  rules  and  regulations 
which  arc  already,  or  may  hereafter  be  established  for  the  said  Assu.  So.,  unto  the  said  assured,  or 
his  heirs,  exors.,  admors.,  or  assigns,  all  such  losses  or  damages  as  shall  happen  by  fire  or  lightnin|^ 
after  sunset  of  this  day  to  the  above-mentioned  building  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  said  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  and  the  constitution,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the 
said  So.  aforesaid  :  Provided  that  the  aforesaid  buildings  are  at  this  instant  in  existence,  and  that 
if  they  or  any  part  thereof  are  or  hereafter  shall  be  insured  elsewhere,  this  pol.  shall  be  void.  In 
witness  whereof  the  principal  agent  of  the  said  So.  has  signed  this  present  pol.  with  the  seal  of 
the  office  annexed  (the  same  having  been  countersigned  by  his  chief  clerk)  at  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond this   .  .  .    day  of    .   .  .    1822. 

1871. — The  North  America  Fire  of  Boston^  U.S.,  had  issued  perpetual  pol.  to  a 
limited  extent  only.  Its  deposits  held  in  connexion  therewith  at  this  date  amounted  to 
11,659  dollars.     (See  1875.) 

1872. — Mr.  Griswold,  in  his  Fire  Underwriter's  Text- Book,  pub.  this  year,  enters  into 
the  subject  of  Perpetual  Ins.  in  some  detail,  and  with  a  practical  knowledge  of  its 
bearings.  He  says,  *' Perpetual  Ins.  is,  as  the  term  indicates,  continuous  ins.,  without 
limit  as  to  time,  upou  the  payment  of  a  single  prem,  or  deposit,  the  amount  of  which  is 
usually  fixed  at  about  10  ann.  prems.  for  the  same  risk."     He  proceeds  : 

The  rate  for  the  permanent  ins.  of  first-class  brick  dwellings  in  the  city  of  N.Y.  is  ^k  p.c,  and  for 
other  buildings  more  in  proportion.  The  basis  of  the  prem.  or  deposit,  as  an  indemnity,  resit 
entirely  upon  the  accumulative  principle,  by  compound  int.,  as  in  Itfe  ins. — the  interest  fiimishini^ 
the  funds  for  expenses  and  losses.  This  aeposit  is  based  upon  the  supposed  average  of  many  years 
at  compound  int.  It  is  cheaper  to  the  insured  than  term  ins.  The  cost  to  the  unoerwriter  is  about 
the  same,  though  usually  not  adequate  at  the  commencement,  except  under  unusually  favourable 
circumstances  :  but  it  becomes  remunerative  by  a  length  of  time.  Upon  cancellation  of  the  pol.  by 
the  insured,  the  deposit  is  returned  less  a  deduction  of  $  px,,  which  is  regarded  as  a  fee.  If  the 
cancellation  is  made  by  the  co.,  the  deposit  is  returned  in  full. 

Perpetual  pol.  are  issued  only  on  selected  risks — brick  or  stone  buildings — dwellings  preferred ;  or 
upon  ground  rents,  mortgages,  or  other  liens  upon  such  property.  Frame  buildings  are  never  so 
insurea.  In  case  of  total  loss  of  the  property  insured,  the  pol.  is  thereby  cancelled,  on  payment  of 
such  loss.  In  cases  of  partial  loss,  the  amount  paid  for  such  loss  is  deducted  from  the  amount 
insured,  as  in  term  pol. ;  but  the  deposits,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such  partial 
loss,  is  sunk  for  the  benefit  of  the  co.  ... 

It  may  be  found  safe  and  profitable  for  cos.  having  larjgc  capitals  and  heavy  cash  reserves  to 
practise  perpetual  ins. ;  but  it  would  be  a  very  dangerous  undertaking  for  a  co.  with  small  cap.,  which 
would  be  liable  at  any  moment  to  re-enact  the  experience  of  the  late  Enterprise  Ins.  Co.,  with  the 
same  results. 
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It  is  understood  that  the  Brit.  Cos.  trading  in  the  U.S.  issue  pol.  of  perpetual  ins. 
The  form  of  pol.   now  in  use  in  the  U.S.,  with  the  conditions  attached— and  which 
latter  contain  some  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice — is  as  follows  : 

The  pol.  of  insurance  witnesseth  that  the  ....  Ins.  Co.  of  ...  .  have  received  from  ....  of 
.  .  .  .  ,  the  sum  of  ...  .  dol.,  deposit  money  to  indemnify  the  said  ....  for  all  damage  or  loss 
(not  exceeding  the  sum  or  sums  hereinafter  recited)  which  may  hereafter  happen  by  reason  or  by 
means  of  fire,  to  the  property  herein  described,  viz FHere  describe  the  property.]  In  con- 
formity with,  and  upon  the  faith  of  survey  No.  .  .  signed  by  the  assured  ....  and  filed  in  the  office 
of  the  said  Co. 

Now  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  cap.  stock,  estates, 
and  securities  of  the  ....  Ins.  Co.  of  ...  .  shall  be  and  remain  for  ever  subject  and  liable  to 
pay  and  make  good  and  satisfy  unto  the  said  ....  heirs,  exors.,  admors.,  or  assigns  in  the  manner 
and  subject  to  the  terms  and  provisions  specifically  set  forth  in  the  conditions  of  the  said  Co.  hereunto 
annexed,  which  arc  expressly  made  a  part  of  this  contract  of  ins.,  all  such  damage  or  loss  to  the 

Eroperty  hereinbefore  aescribcd,  not  exceeding  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  ...  .  dol.,  which  may 
ereafter  happen  by  reason  or  means  of  fire. 

The  Conditions — special  points  being  marked  by  italics : 

I. — Persons  making  perpetual  ins.  with  this  Co.  on  a  building  or  on  any  p^ound  rent  or  mortgage 
interest  in  respect  thereto,  shall  deposit  a  certain  sum  for  ever>'  lOO  dol.  so  insured,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  hazard  of  the  building  or  its  occupancy ;  and  shall  pay /or  this  pol.  atidfor  surx'eying 
thf  building  not  less  than  3  dol. 

II. — A  survey  of  the  building  to  be  insured,  or  in  respect  to  which  ins.  is  to  be  effected,  shall,  if 
within  a  convenient  distance  from  the  office  of  this  Co.,  be  made  by  a  person  employed  by  them ;  and 
shall  be  signed  by  the  applicant ;  and  in  case  the  building  is  not  convenient  to  an  agent  of  this  Co., 
the  survey  shall  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  applicant,  by  a  competent  person,  who  shall  make  oath 
or  affirmation  to  the  correctness  thereof,  before  some  magistrate  of  the  district  in  which  the  building 
is  situated,  which  sur\'ey  shall  also  be  signed  by  the  applicant. 

III. — [Increase  of  risks  as  in  the  ordin.  pol.] 

IV.— All  such  ins.  shall  be  subject  to  the  express  condition  that  a  marketable  title  can  be  shown  to 
the  premises,  .ind  that  the  mortgage,  lien,  or  ground  rent  is  the  lien  or  first  incumbrance  thereon, 
unless  otherwise  expressed  in  this  pol.  [This  section  also  includes  the  mortgage  clause  with  sub- 
rogation, as  customary*.] 

V. — Where  the  pol.  issued  to  the  owner  of  a  building  shall  be  duly  assigned  to  the  holder  of  a 
mortgage  or  ground  rent  thereon,  as  collateral  security,  no  subsequent  breach  or  non-compliance  with 
these  conditions  by  I  he  owner  0/  the  building,  without  the  kniywlrdffe  of  such  ass  if^nee,  shall  avoid 
the  ins.,  so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  latter  therein  shall  be  concerned ;  but  in  case  of  any  subsequent 
breach  or  non-compliance,  the  ins.  shall  thenceforth  stand  in  all  respects  as  though  originally  effected 
on  such  mortgage  or  ground  rent  specifically,  and  be  subject  to  ail  the  stipulations  and  provisions 
contained  in  condition  IV.  of  this  pol. 

VI.  This  pol.  shall  continue  in  force  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  deposit  money  shall  remain  with  this 
Co.  (subject  nevertheless  to  the  other  parts  of  these  conditions)  ;  but  any  person  assured,  being  the 
owner  or  proprietor  of  the  building,  ground  rent,  or  mortgage  insured,  and  also  the  holder  of  this  pol., 
may  at  any  time  reclaim  the  deposit  money,  which  shall  be  paid  within  .3  days  after  demana, 
subject  to  a  deduction  of  5  p.  centum  ;  but  in  case  of  sale  or  assignment  of  the  property  insured,  if 
the  deposit  n*oney  be  not  dcmatided  within  60  days  after  the  sale,  it  shall  be  considered  as  sunk  for 
the  benefit  of  this  Co. 

VlI.-^This  Co.  may  at  any  time  and  in  all  cases  terminate  the  ins.  and  cancel  this  pol.,  after  giving 
30  days'  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  said  30  days  the  ins.  shafl 
cease,  and  the  deposit  money  shall  be  returned  without  deduction,  on  the  surrender  of  this  pol.  to 
the  Co. 

VIII. — Where  the  property  specifically  insured  herebv  shall  be  sold,  this  pol.  shall  be  void,  unless 
assigned  to  the  purchaser  at  the  execution  of  the  deed ;  and  in  such  case,  and  also  in  case  of  any 
assignment  of  this  pol.  as  collateral  security  for  a  ground  rent,  mortgajje  or  other  lien  on  the  pre- 
mises insured,  such  assignment  shall  be  brought  to  the  office  of  the  Co.  Jor  approval  within  30  days 
thereafter,  or  the  pol.  shall  be  in  like  manner  rmd.  The  Co.  retain  the  right  to  approve  an  assign- 
ment, or  not,  at  their  option  ;  in  the  latter  case  the  deposit  money  shall  be  returned  without  deduction 
on  surrender  of  pol.    Por  every  approrml  of  an  assignment  there  shall  be  paid  so  cents. 

IX. — Upon  the  death  of  the  assured  this  pol.  shall  be  held  by  his  exor.  or  a<)mor.  in  trust  (except 
in  the  case  of  a  mortgage  or  other  lien  as  aforesaid)  for  his  heirs  or  devisees  ;  prox'ided  that  within  the 
spate  of  \2  numths  thereafter,  such  executor  or  administrator  shall  give  due  notice  to  the  co.  of  the 
names  of  such  heirs  or  dev>isees,  and  the  extent  of  their  respeciizie  interests  in  the  property  insured  : 
which  shall  then  be  endorsed  on  the  pol.  by  way  of  declaration,  but  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Co. 
as  in  the  case  of  assignment ;  and  the  same  shall  be  done  in  case  of  any  subsequent  change  of  orvner- 
ship  of  the  pn>pertv  insured,  so  long  as  the  pol.  shall  be  held  by  such  exor.  or  admor.  Any  assignment 
of  the  pol.  thereafter  made  by  such  exor.  or  admor.  shall  be  only  to  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
persons  named  in  such  declaration. 

X. — Unless  notice  of  all  other  ins.  on  the  property  specifically  insured  by  this  pol.  be  given  by  the 
assured,  and  endorsed  on  this  pol.,  or  otherwise  acknowledged  in  writing  by  the  Co.,  this  pol.  shall  be 
void.  The  Co.  shall  be  liable  only  for  such  rateable  proportion  of  the  damage  or  loss  to  the  building 
insured,  or  in  respect  to  which  ins.  is  effected,  as  the  amount  insured  by  this  Co.  shall  bear  to  the 
whole  amount  insured  on  the  specific  interest,  without  reference  to  the  dates  of  the  different  pol., 
or  to  the  solvency  of  the  Co.  issuing  them ;  and  in  no  case  for  more  than  the  amount  so  insured  by 
this  Co.  Where  the  ins.  is  on  a  ground  rent,  mortgage,  or  other  lien,  there  shall  be  no  liability  to 
contribute  to  any  ins.  directly  made  on  the  premises  mf»rtgaged  or  rharged. 

XI. — In  case  of  damage  or  loss  by  fire,  the  assured  shall  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  this  Co. 
and  produce  this  pol.,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  other  insurances,  if  any;  and  as  soon  as 
possiole  thereafter  shall  furnish  an  estimate  of  said  damage  or  loss,  made  in  detail  by  a  competent 
person,  under  oath  or  affirmation,  when  the  Co.  shall,  if  the  ins.  be  made  directly  upon  a  buUding, 
within  ao  days  give  directions  to  repair  the  same ;  or  shall,  if  the  loss  be  less  than  the  sum  insured, 
within  30  days  ;  or,  if  it  amount  to  the  sum  insured,  within  qo  days  after  the  amount  shall  have  been 
agreed  upon  by  both  parties  or  otherwise  ascertained,  pay  the  estimated  value  thereof.  AVHiere  the 
ins.  is  on  a  ground  rent,  mortgage  or  other  lien,  the  amount  for  whii  h  this  Co.  shall  be  liable  shall 
be  paid  within  90  days  after  it  shall  be  agreed  upon  or  ascertained  as  aforesaid. 

XII.— When  a  partial  damage  or  loss  has  been  paid  or  repaired  by  the  Co.,  the  property  shall 
hereby  remain  insured  for  the  bal.  only  of  the  orig.  sum  insured ;  and  the  deposit  money' for  all 
damages  or  losses  paid  or  repaired  shall  be  considered  as  sunk/or  the  benefit  of  the  Co. ;  and  in  case 
of  total  damage  or  loss,  this  pol.  shall  be  surrendered  to  the  Co.  to  be  cancelled,  on  the  payment  or 
repair  of  such  total  damage  or  loss. 
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XIV. — Glass  over  the  cost  of  plates  containing  ^  square  feet  ^  wall  paper  and  bordering  over  50  cents 
Per  piece,  decorative  painting,  stucco  work,  fancy  flooring,  and  ornamental  stone  or  iron  work,  over 
the  cost  of  plain  painting,  plastering,  flooring  and  stone  or  iron  work,  are  not  included  in  this  Pol.^ 
unless  specified.  Nor  is  tnts  Co.  liable  for  damage  by  lightning  or  explosion  of  any  kind,  except  from 
fire  consequent  thereon.  .  .  . 

XVII. — Buildings  intended  to  be  occupied  otherwise  than  asprix^ate  dwellings  will  require  a  larger 
sum  to  be  deposited,  ctccording  to  the  greater  or  less  hazard  of  such  occupancy  ;  this  pol.  will  not. 
therefore,  be  construed  to  cover  any  such  increased  hazard,  unless  liberty  be  given  therefor,  ana 
endorsed  on  the  pol.,  in  conformity  with  the  subjoined  classification  of  hazards.  .  .  . 

Form  of  receipt  upon  cancellation  :  "Received  .  .  .   18  .  .  .  do!.,  which  with  .  .  . 

dol.  retained  is  in  full  of  the  within  deposit.    This  pol.  is  now  cancelled." 

Mr.  Griswold  adds  the  following  remarks,  bearing  upon  the  finance  of  fire  ins.  offices 

issuing  perpetual  pol.  : 

Perpetual  ins.  deposits  cannot  be  divided  out  in  any  shape  ;  they  must  be  invested  in  convertible 
secunties,  as  the  deposit  is  liable  to  be  called  for  at  any  moment,  and  is  to  be  refunded  at  3  days' 
notice:  hence  onlv  the  int.  can  be  used  as  dividends.  The  result  is  that  the  co.  is,  like  a  bank, 
subject  to  a  "  run  by  its  depositors,  upon  the  slig^htest  alarm,  as  recently  [1871]  happened  to  a  co.  in 
Philadelphia,  whose  depositors  became  alarmed  in  consequence  of  the  Chicago  Fire  " ;  and  the 
result  was  the  closing  of  the  co.,  as  its  investments  were  not  in  a  shape  to  meet  the  sudden  call  with- 
out heavy  sacrifice. 

The  American  ExcJian^e  and  Rez'uriu  offered  the  following  obs.  on  this  incident  : 

That  withdrawable  deposits  for  perpetual  fire  risks— an  incongruous  union  of  ins.  and  trust  bus. — is 
wrong  in  principle,  was  long  ago  declared ;  that  an  office  is  likely  to  be  run  upon  like  a  bank  in 
specie  paying  times,  is  an  old  warning;  yet  practically  this  mode  of  ins.  has  been  attended  with  suck 
advantages  that  all  objections  to  it  seemed  visionary.  That  to  place  the  indemnity  fund  of  the  insured 
subjects  within  the  jeopardy  of  a  common  fire  contingency  ...  is  not  the  perfection  of  ins.  wisdom, 
may  be  readily  conceived ;  yet  the  plan  has  built  up  some  of  the  most  respectable  Philadelphia  fire 
offices.  .  .  .  The  enterprise  goes  under  a  prospective  demand,  reclaiming  perpetual  deposits— the 
forbearance  of  a  part  of  the  perpetual  pol. -holders  not  being  seconded  by  others ;  and  so  the  hereto- 
fore practical  security  of  the  system  ts  greatly  undermined,  and  what  was  before  conjecture  is  now 
fact. 

1873. — It  was  found  that  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  this  year  there  were  26  Joint 
Stock  Fire  Offices  transacting  so-called  Perpetual  Fire  Ins.  These  cos.  carried  an  aggre- 
gate of  217,633,955  dols.  risk;  the  deposits  thereon  being  4,963,043  dols.  The  largest 
amount  of  risk  carried  by  any  one  co.  being  77,885,041  dols.  \Ve  have  seen  that  the 
system  was  introduced  to  the  State  in  1752.     (See  1875.) 

The  Ins.  Agenty  Oct.  1873,  speaking  of  *'  perpetual  ins.  at  uniform  rates,"  said,  **  The 
wisdom  of  this  class  of  ins,  in  the  interest  of  the  cos.  has  been  very  properly  called  in 
question.  If  the  rates  on  the  particular  class  of  property  insured  go  up,  the  pol.  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  kept  in  force.  If  they  go  down,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  the 
office  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  prem. " 

The  Insurance  Reporter  of  Philadelphia  suggested  that  furniture  was  more  suitable  for 
perpetual  ins.  than  buildings.     \Vc  think  the  proposition  is  open  to  doubt. 

1875. — The  Crmvn  Fire  founded  this  year  announced:  **The  directors  have  deter- 
mined to  offer  facilities  to  the  public  to  effect  Permanent  Ins.  by  single  payments  on 
such  classes  of  risks  as  they  may,  at  their  option,  consider  advisable  to  accept ;  and 
they  anticipate  this  mode  of  insuring  will  meet  with  considerable  success,  and  in  a  great 
measure  remedy  an  inconvenience  frequently  caused  to  the  insured^  by  ordinary  pol.  being 
alloived  inadvertently  to  lapse. ^^ 

Application  was  made  to  the  Gen.  Court  of  Massachusetts  early  this  year,  to  give  the 
Fire  Cos.  incorp.  in  the  State  the  right  to  issue  perpetual  fire  pol.  Regarding  this 
application,  The  Index,  in  a  well-written  art.,  offered  the  following  obs. : 

If  the  asked-for  law  is  passed  in  Massachusetts,  it  will  be,  of  course,  of  a  general  character,  under 
which  any  joint-stock  co.  of  the  State  raa^  act.  There  then  come  up  two  questions  for  consideration  : 
(i)  the  aavisability  of  granting  the  permission;  and  (2)  the  wisdom  of  doing  bus.  under  the  system. 
As  to  the  first  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  asked  for  permission  to  do  a  kind  of  bus.  recognized  as 
wholly  legitimate,  and,  in  many  cases,  undeniably  serviceable  to  the  public.  The  request  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  granted.    On  the  secona  question  there  is  wide  room  for  discussion. 

The  experience  of  the  Pennsylvania  companies  has,  as  a  whole,  been  highly  favourable.  But  there 
is.  attending  this  system  of  bus.,  one  danger  which  should  be  well  looked  to  before  judgment  is  Passed, 
That  is,  the  liability  to  which  the  co.  is  exposed  in  the  event  of  a  panic  or  of  any  sudden  alarm  of  a 
"  run,"  similar  to  that  to  which  savings  banks  would  be  exposed,  unless  proper  precautions  were 
taken  against  it.  So  long  had  the  bus.  gone  on  prosperously  that  it  had  come  to  be  generally 
believed  that  this  danger  was  purely  imaginary,  until  the  Chicago  fire,  and  the  subsequent  "  run 
upon  the  Enterprise  Ins.  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  resulting  as  it  did  in  its  bankruptcy,  proved  tho 
contrary 

But  if  the  system  is  to  come  at  all  into  practice  in  this  State,  there  ought  certainly  to  be  deter- 
mined speedily  and  authoritatively,  the  exact  status  of  the  deposits  made  with  the  cos.  for  perpetual 
ins.  Thus  much  is  determined,  by  practice  and  the  conditions  of  such  pol.,  that  the  deposit,  less  5 
or  10  p.c,  as  the  agreement  is  made,  is  rcclaimable  by  the  depositor  at  any  time  during  the  solvency 
of  the  CO.,  on  notice  of  the  intent  to  withdraw  being  given,  generally  3  days  beforehand.  But  as  to 
the  status  of  such  deposits  in  the  event  of  a  co.  being  bankrupted  by  a  great  fire,  nothing  is  definitelv 
determined.  If,  even  in  this  case,  these  deposits  are  preferred  claims,  entitled  to  liquidation  in  hill, 
whatever  proportion  the  co.  may  be  able  to  pay  to  its  other  creditors,  it  is  evident  that  in  all  trans- 
actions, statements,  etc.,  of  the  co.,  they  ought  to  be  kept  distinct,  and  for  such  keeping  distinct  the 
law  ought  carefully  to  provide, 

The  consideration  in  a  measure  is  involved  in  Municipal  and  State  Fire  Ins., 

already  discussed.     See  also  Fire  Ins.  for  Years  or  for  Lives. 

FIRE  Ins.   Policies. — In  view  of  further  elucidating  the  Contract  of  Fire  Ins.,  as  well  as 

for  convenience  of  reference,  we  propose  to  present  to  the  reader  a  series  of  the  forms  of 

pol.  from  time  to  time  in  use  by  the  Brit.  Offices  :  as  also  the  American^  French,  German, 
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and  Colonial  forms.     The  student  will  not  find  his  time  lost  in  making  himself  familiar 

with  the  distinct  characteristics  of  the  several  forms  presented.     This  art.  should  be  read 

in  connexion  with  Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of  ;  and  Fire  Ins.,  Contract  of. 

1681. — In  our  hist,  of  Fire  Ins.  we  have  shown  that  the  scheme  of  the  Chamber  of 

London  was  perfected  this  year.     This  scheme  embodied  the  issuing  of  pol.  for  terms 

of  years  from  i  to  lOO,  and  also  "for  ever."     Whether  distinct  forms  of  pol.  were  issued 

for  the  term  ins.,  and  for  tJie  ins.  in  perpetuity,  we  do  not  know  ;  we  suspect  there  were 

separate  forms.     The  following  is  the  "perpetual"  form,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  it  is 

the  oldest  Fire  Pol.  in  existence. 

This  Indenture  made  the  ....  day  of  ....  in  the  ....  year  of  the  rei^  of  our  Sovereign  Lord 
Charles  the  II.  of  i^ng.  Scot.  France  and  Ireland  King  Defender  of  the  taith  etc.  and  in  uxe  year 
of  our  Lord  Christ  i^-  Between  the  Mayor  and  Comonalty  and  Citizens  of  the  City  of  London 
of  thone  part  and  ....  of  the  other  part  Witnesseth  that  the  said  Mayor  &  Comonalty  and  Citizens 
In  consideration  of  the  sume  of  ....  of  good  money  to  them  paid  by  the  said  ....  at  and  before 
thensealing  and  delivery  hereof  Have  contracted  and  agreed  with  the  said  ....  h —  heirs  and 
assigns.  To  insure  to  h —  and  them  the  payment  of  the  sume  of  ....  in  case  a  certain  messuage 
situate  in  ....  in  London  (and  the  like  sumo  of  ...  .  when  and  as  often  as  any  new  messuage  or 
Building  which  shall  be  erected  in  the  place  thereof  shall  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  happen  to  be 
Burnt  down,  Blown  up  pulled  down  or  otherwise  Demolished  b;^  or  bv  occasion  of  Fire)  and  in  case  the 
same  shall  only  be  damnified  in  part  bv  or  by  occasion  of  Fire  then  and  so  often  to  Repair  such 
Damnification  or  to  pay  the  like  sume  of  ....  in  lieu  thereof  In  pursuance  of  which  contract  The 
said  Mayor  &  Comonalty  and  Citizens  do  for  them  and  their  successors  covenant  and  agree  to  and 
with  the  said  ....  heirs  and  assigns  That  in  case  the  said  messuage  (or  any  new  messuage  or 
Building  to  be  erected  in  the  place  thereof)  shall  at  anytime  or  times  hereafter  for  ever  be  Burnt 
down  Blown  up  Pulled  down  or  otherwise  Demolished  by  or  by  occasion  of  Fire  That  then  and  so 
often  the  said  Mavor  &  Comonalty  and  Citizens  or  their  successors  shall  and  will  pay  or  cause  to  be 
paid  unto  the  saici  ....  heirs  or  assigns  within  the  space  of  Two  Moneths  next  after  such  Demolish- 
ment  the  sume  of  ....  of  lawful  money  of  EUigland  And  in  case  the  said  Messuage  or  any  such  new 
Messuage  to  be  erected  in  the  place  thereof  shall  be  only  in  part  Damnified  by  or  oy  occasion  of  any 
Fire  which  shall  hereafter  happen  That  then  and  so  often  the  said  Mayor  &  Comonalty  and  Citizens 
or  their  successors  shall  and  will  at  their  own  costs  and  charges  within  Three  Months  next  after  such 
Damnification  happening  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  any  occasion  shall  be  Repair  and  put  the 
said  Messuage  so  Damnified  and  every  part  thereof  in  as  substantiall  condition  and  plight  as  the 
same  was  or  were  before  the  happening  of  such  Fire  Or  in  default  thereof  at  the  end  of  the  said 
Three  Months  shall  and  will  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  ....  Heirs  or  Assigns  for  the 
Repairing  thereof  the  sume  of  ...  .  Which  moneys  so  to  be  paid  the  said  Ma^or  Comonalty  and 
Citizens  do  by  this  present  Instrument  under  their  Comon  Seal  Order  and  Appoint  the  Trustees  for 
the  time  being  of  their  Lands  and  Rents  in  London  Middx  &  Surry  settled  for  Insuring:  of  Houses  in 
cases  of  Fire  to  Pav  accordingly  in  performance  of  the  Trust  in  that  behalf  Reposed  in  them  and  of 
the  true  intent  ana  meaning  of  these  presents  And  for  yc^  prcvcntin?  of  all  Questions  &  Differences 
which  may  happen  touching  this  matter  It  is  declared  ana  Agreed  by  and  between  the  said  parties 
hereunto  That  whensoever  the  Roof  and  Floors  from  the  first  Floor  upwards  of  the  said  messuage 
(or  of  any  new  messuage  to,t>e  erected  in  thcplace  thereof  as  aforesaid)  shall  be  Burnt  down  or 
Blown  up  or  by  occasion  of  Fire  shall  fall  in  The  same  messuage  in  such  case  shall  be  accounted 
Demolished,  and  the  said  sume  of  .  .  .  .  become  thereupon  pavable  without  further  question  or  debate 
concerning  the  same  but  the  Description  aforesaid  is  not  to  be  exclusive  of  any  other  case  wherein 
the  premises  shall  happen  or  may  be  taken  to  be  Burnt  down  or  Demolished  And  the  said  Mayor 
Comonalty  and  Citizens  do  for  them  and  their  successors  Covenant  and  agree  to  and  with  the  said 
....  Heirs  and  Assigns  That  they  the  said  Mayor  Comonalty  and  Citizens  and  their  successors 
shall  and  will  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter  upon  the  surrender  of  this  present  Instrument  or  Policy 
by  the  said  •  •  •  •  Heirs  and  Assigns  to  be  maae  voyd  and  cancelled  Make  and  grant  a  new  Instrument 
or  pol.  of  like  form  and  effect  herewith  to  the  said  ....  Heirs  and  Assigns  who  shall  make  such 
surrender  without  other  consideration  than  the  officers  fees  at  Two  Shillings  and  Sixpence  per  pol. 
only  for  making  the  same.  In  witness  whereof  to  one  part  of  this  Indenture  remaining  with  the  said 
....  the  said  Mayor  &  Comonalty  and  Citizens  have  caused  their  Common  Seal  to  oe  put,  and  to 
the  other  part  of  the  said  Indenture  remaining  with  the  said  Mayor  and  Comonalty  and  Citizens  the 
said  ....  hath  put  .  .  Hand  and  Seal  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

On  the  back  of  the  deed  before  us  there  is  a  written  receipt  for  £4.  Sj.,  **  the  contents 
of  the  within  pol."  The  pol.  was  No.  74;  the  sum  insured  /^iio — which  brings  the 
prem.  out  at  ^4  p.c.  The  pol.  is  in  the  form  of  an  indenture  under  seal,  executed  in 
duplicate,  one  part  being  retained  by  the  Corp.  and  the  other  handed  over  to  the  person 
insured. 

1696. — This  year  there  was  founded  the  Hand-in- Hand  Fire,  under  its  early  name  of 
the  Amicable  Contributors  from  Loss  by  Fire.  This  was  a  mut.  asso. — not  the  first  of  its 
class,  but  the  earliest  of  the  present  survivors  of  that  class  ;  and  as  such  its  pol.  possesses 
considerable  interest.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  following  is  not  a  copy  of  the 
first  form  used  ;  but  that  it  embodies  all  the  more  substantial  features  is,  we  think,  clear: 

This  Instrument  or  Policy  Witnesseth  That  ....  having  agreed  to  become  a  Member  of  the 
Amicable  Contributionship  or  So.  commonly  called  the  Hand-in-Hand  Othce  estab.  for  Insuring  to 
the  Proprietors  thereof  Houses  &  other  Buildings  from  loss  by  Fire  within  the  Cities  of  London  & 
Westminster  &  thirty  computed  Miles  from  the  same  according  to  a  certain  Instrument  or  Deed  of 
Settlement  bearing  date  the  12th  day  of  November  1696  and  the  several  Subsequent  orders  &  agree- 
ments of  the  Greneral  Meetings  of  the  same  So.  inrolled  in  the  high  Court  of  Chancery  &  having  paid 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  said  So.  the  Sum  of  ....  as  a  prem.  &  the  further  Sum  of  ....  as  a 
deposit  for  Insuring  from  loss  or  damage  by  Fire  to  the  said  ....  Executors  Administrators  or 
Assigns  a  .  .  .  .  Building  valued  at  ...  .  tor  the  term  of  Seven  Years  Arom  the  date  hereof  the 
particular  admeasurements  &  valuation  of  which  premises  are  further  set  forth  in  the  Margin  hereof, 
Now  Wo  the  Trustees  of  the  said  Contributionship  whose  names  are  hereunto  subs,  do  order  direct  & 
appoint  the  Directors  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Contributionship  to  raise  &  pay  by  &  out  of  the 
Monies  Securities  and  Effects  of  the  said  Contributionship  pursuant  &  according  to  the  said  Deed 
of  Sett.  &  subsequent  orders  &  agreements  unto  the  said  ....  Executors  Administrators  or 
Assigns  the  said  Sum  of  ...  .  Pounds  or  such  part  of  the  said  Sum  as  any  part  or  parts  of  the 
Building  is  or  are  seperately  valued  at  in  the  Margin  of  this  Pol.  so  often  as  the  said  Building  part  or 
parts  thereof,  or  other  Building  or  Buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  room  thereof,  shall  be  burnt  down. 
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blown  up  or  demolished  by  or  by  reason  or  means  of  fire  during  the  time  this  Pol.  remains  in  force  at 
the  expiration  of  sixty  days  from  the  time  when  the  Person  insured  or  the  Ag^ent  of  such  i>erson  makes 
a  claim  at  the  Board,  unless  the  Directors  for  the  time  being  of  the  satd  Contributionship  their 
Officers  Workmen  or  Assigns,  shall  at  the  charge  of  the  said  Contributionship  on  reasonable  notice 
given  of  the  loss  by  fire,  of  the  said  Building,  or  Buildings,  begin  to  rebuild  within  the.said  sixty  days, 
&  procure  the  said  Building  or  Buildings  so  burnt  down,  blown  up  or  demolished,  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  be  rebuilt  &  put  into  as  good  Condition  as  the  same  was,  or  were  in  before  the  fire  happened, 
&  in  case  the  said  Building  or  Buildings  be  not  demolished  but  only  damaged  by  fire,  to  repair 
or  cause  to  be  repaired  the  damage  so  happening,  and  the  same  to  be  put  into  as  good  Condition  as 
before  the  fire  happened,  or  to  pay  to  the  insured  the  Money  the  said  damage  shsul  be  valued  at  by 
their  Workman,  as  they  shall  judge  proper.  In  computing  of  which  loss  or  damage  no  more  than  3J. 
per  Yard  to  be  allowed  for  any  Paintmg  whatsoever,  nor  more  than  £^0  for  any  marble  or  other 
chimney  piece.  And  we  likewise  order  the  said  Directors  at  the  Expiration  or  sooner  determination 
of  this  Fol.  to  repay  unto  the  said  ....  Executors,  Administrators  or  Assig^ns,  such  part  of  the  said 
Money  deposited  as  shall  not  in  the  mean  time  be  applied  towards  the  losses  &  charges  of  the  So. 
pursuant  to  the  Deed  of  Sett.,  &  Subsequent  orders  and  agreements  aforesaid.  Provided,  &  it  is 
hereby  declared  &  agreed  that  when  any  Assignment  of  this  Pol.  is  made,  such  Assignment  shall  be 
entered  in  the  Office  Books,  within  42  days  from  the  date  thereof,  or  else  the  Assignee  shall  have  no 
benefit  thereby.  Also  that  in  case  a  claim  is  not  made  at  the  Office  for  any  loss  or  damage  b^  fire, 
within  3  calendar  Months  after  such  fire  shall  happen  it  shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  Directors  without 
the  order  of  a  General  Meeting.  In  Witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  &  seal  the  •  •  •  • 
day  of  ....  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  &c.  Sealed  and  delivered  (being  first  duly  Stampt)  in  the 
presence  of  us. 

On  this  fonn  there  were  no  conditions  of  ins.,  all  these  are  embodied  in  the  pol.  ; 

but  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  form  is  the  following,  added  at  a  later  date  : 

N.B. — Notice  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  any  loss  or  damage  before  such  loss  or  damage  be 
repaired.  If  this  Pol.  be  Assigned  such  Assignment  is  to  be  entered  in  the  Office  Books  within 
42  davs  from  the  date  thereof  or  else  the  Assignee  to  have  no  benefit  thereby.  Note  also  that 
no  Officer  or  Servant  of  this  Office  is  to  demand  from  the  Persons  insuring  any  Money  for  his  own 
private  use. 

This  last  part  of  the  notice  we  suspect  had  reference  to  the  practice  which  had  been 
introduced  of  making  a  charge  for  fixing  up  the  plate.    See  Fire  Ins.  Office  Marks. 

The  form  bears  clear  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  ;  and  the  term  of  the 
ins.  is  7  years. 

1710. — The  following  is  the  form  of  fire  pol.  first  issued  by  the  Sun  Fire  [then  Co.  of 

London  Insurgrs],  founded  this  year : 

This  Present  Instrument  of  Policy  Witnessctb,  That  whereas  ....  hath  hereby  agreed  to  pay  or 
cause  to  be  paid  to  the  agent  of  the  Co.  of  London  Insurers  at  his  house  in  ...  .  the  sum  of  3^ . 
within  ten  oays  after  every  quarter  day  for  the  Ins.  of  ...  .  from  loss  or  damage  by  Fire  Now 
know  ye  that  so  long  as  the  said  ....  shall  duely  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  ^s.  a  quarter  at 
the  times  and  place  aforesaid  the  Co.  of  London  Insurers  in  consideration  thereof,  bind  themselves 
their  heirs  executors  administrators  and  assigns  by  these  presents  to  pay  and  satisfy  to  the  said  .... 
heirs  executors  administrators  and  assigns  within  10  days  after  every  quarter  day  in  which  he  shall 
suffer  by  fire  his  whole  loss,  if  there  be  a  su^cient  sum.  of  money  in  Bank  to  satisfy  all  the  claims 
that  shall  hap^n  that  quarter^  or  a  proportionate  share  according  to  the  exact  tenor  of  their  printed 
proposals  dated  the  30  Aug.  1710 ;  and  further  to  cause  to  be  delivered  gratis  to  the  friend  or  corre- 
s^ndent  of  the  said  ....  in  London,  three  times  aweek^  the  printed  nexos-^per  called  the  British 
Mercury.  In  witness  we  the  members  of  the  said  Co.  have  hereunto  set  our  nands  and  the  common 
seal  the  ....  day  of  ....  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  171-  ...  .  Seal'd  and  dcliver'd  (being  stampt 
according  to  Act  of  Par?.)  in  the  presence  of  ...  . 

There  were  no  "Conditions"  attached  to  this  pol.  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 

understand  conditions  ;  but  the  "  proposals  of  the  Co.  "  formed  a  wrapper  for  the  pol. ; 

and  it  was  held  at  a  later  date  [Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of]  that  these  constituted  part 

of  the  pol.    The  proposals  referred  to  in  this  pol.  we  have  given  in  extenso  under  this 

date  in  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of.     It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  sum  insured  under 

the  pol.  is  not  stated  in  the  document  itself.     In  the  **  proposals  "  the  amount  is  limited  to 

Mr.  Richard  Atkins,  in  his  useful  little  book — The  Average  Clause — says  regarding  the 
ins.  cos.  of  this  date  : 

The  practice  of  assu.  against  loss  by  fire  on  moveable  property  took  its  rise  in  England  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  i8th  century.  The  early  contracts  were  issued  by  comparatively  small  bodies  of 
speculators,  who  undertook  to  cover  the  risk  of  loss  by  fire  as  far  as  the  total  sum  of  a  fixed  and 
uniform  pol.  say  of  ^^500.  The  prem.  was  paid  by  those  who  enrolled  themselves  in  the  shape  of  a 
stipulated  quarterly  subs.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  at  the  commencement  any  classifi' 
cation  of  risk  analogous  to  that  which  is  now  in  current  use.  in  the  shape  of  a  scale  of  prems. 
graduated  according  to  the  rish.  The  subs,  were  prob.  connned  to  the  proprietors  of  ordinary 
dwellings  and  shops,  while  all  buildings  and  trades  of  a  more  hazardous  description  were  altogether 
excluded  from  the  subs. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  these  primitive  pol.  in  undertaking  to  pay  all  loss  that  might  happen  within 
the  fixed  sum  of  the  pol.,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  property  actually  at  stake,  or  of  any  salvage 
that  might  be  made,  has,  amidst  man^  changes,  descended  to  the  present  times,  and  stamped  a 
peculiar  character  on  our  modem  practice.    [Specified  Fikb  Pol.] 

1724. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  pol.  of  the  fVestminster  Fire  issued  this  year  : 

No.  376. — This  Instrument  or  Pol.  witnesseth  that  ....  having  agreed  to  become,  and  by  these 
presents  doth  become  a  member  of  the  Westminster  Ins.  Office  for  Insuring  Houses^  Chambers,  and 
all  other  Buildings  from  Loss  by  Fire,  within  the  Bills  of  Mort.,  and  other  Places  adjacent,  pursuant 
to  a  D.  of  Sett,  made  in  that  Behalf  bearing  Date  the  First  Day  of  June  1717,  and  Inrolled  in  the 
High  Court  of  Chancery,  and  of  several  subsequent  Orders  or  Agreements  made  at  the  General 
Meeting  of  the  said  So.  or  Contributionship,  and  also  Inrolled  in  the  said  Court ;  And  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Sum  of  ....  in  hand  pay'd  by  the  said  ....  to  the  Trustees  or  Treasurers  of  the 
said  Contributionship,  being  the  consideration  for  insuring  the  sum  of  ...  .  pounds  unto  the  said 
.  .  .  .  h—  exors.  admors.  and  assigns.  Upon  a  building,  being  ....  for  and  during  the  term  of  7 
years  from  the  Date  hereof:  Which  said  sum  of  ....  is  hereby  declared  to  be  deposited  by  the  said 
....  as  a  Pledge  or  Caution  for  the  Performance  of  the  Agreements  comprised  in  the  said  D.  of  Sett. 
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on  h—  part  henceforth  to  be  performed.  Now  we  the  Directors  of  the  said  Contributionship,  for  and 
in  consideration  thereof,  do  hereby  Order,  Direct,  and  Appoint  the  Trustees  or  Treasurers  for  the 
time  being  of  the  said  Contributionship,  to  Raise,  Pay,  and  Satisfy,  by  and  out  of  the  Monies, 
Securities,  and  Effects  of  the  said  Contributionship,  unto  the  said  ....  h —  exors.  admors.  or 
assigns,  the  said  sum  of  ...  .  Pounds  at  the  end  of  60  days  next  after,  and  so  often  as  the  said 
Building,  or  any  other  Buildings  built  in  the  room  thereof,  shall  be  burnt  down.  Blown  up,  DemoHshed 
or  Damnified  by  or  by  reason  or  means  of  Fire,  during  the  time  this  pol.  remains  in  force;  (Notice 
being  forthwith  given  of  such  Damage  by  Fire,  and  the  Pol.  produced  for  every  such  Paj-ment  w^hen 
made  to  be  endorsed  thereon  ;)  Unless  the  Directors  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Contributionship, 
their  Officers,  Agents,  Workmen,  or  Assigns  shall  at  the  charge  of  the  said  Contributionship  begin 
to  Rebuild  or  Repair  within  the  said  60  days,  and  procure  the  said  Building  or  J)uildings  within  a 
reasonable  Time  to  be  Rebuilt  or  Repaired,  and  put  mto  as  good  Condition  as  the  same  was  or  were 
before  such  F'ire  or  .Fires  so  happening  (except  Gilding,  History-Painting,  and  Carving)  And  we 
likewise  Order  and  Direct  the  said  Trustees  or  Treasurers  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  Contribution- 
ship,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  7  years,  to  repay  unto  the  said  ....  h —  exors.  admors.  or  assigns, 
the  said  Money  so  deposited  as  aforesaid,  or  so  much  thereof  as  shall  not  in  the  meantime  be  appliea 
towards  Losses,  and  the  unavoidable  Expense  of  the  said  Ins.  Office,  pursuant  to  the  said  D.  ot  Sett. 

Provided,  and  it  is  hereby  Declared  and  Agreed,  That  if  the  said  Deposit  money  shall  not  be 
demanded  at  this  Ins.  Office  within  the  space  of  one  year  next  after  the  Expiration  of  the  said  term  of 
7  years,  Then  the  payment  thereof  shall  cease,  and  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  said  Con- 
tributionship. 

In  Witness  whereof,  We  have  hereunto  set  our  Hands  and  Seals  this  ....  Day  of  ....  in  the 
....  year  of  the  Reign  of  King  George,  Anno.  Dom.  172-. 

Sealed  and  Delivered  (being  first  duly  stampt,  according  to  Act  of  Pari.)  in  the  presence  of  ...  . 

Then  in  the  margin  :  "N.B. — If  tJiis  pol.  he  assigned,  such  assignment  is  to  be 
entered  in  the  office  within  one  and  twenty  days,  or  else  the  Assignee  to  have  no  benefit 
thereby."  *'  Note  also,  that  no  officer  or  servant  of  this  Office  is  to  demand  from  the 
person  insuring  any  money  for  his  own  private  use. "  The  imprint:  "London,  Printed 
for  C.  King  in  Westminster  Hall,  1723." 

1744. — The  form  of  fire  pol.  provided  by  the  Ins.  Ordin.  of  Amsterdam  under  this 
date  has  already  been  given  under  Amsterdam,  Ins.  Ordin.  of.  It  presents  several 
special  features  of  interesit. 

The  form  of  pol.  in  use  by  the  Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co.  [supposed  to  have  been  only  an 

asso.  of  individuals  for  private  protection  without  any  corp.  powers]  at  this  date  was 

the  following.     It  is  a  clear  adaptation  from  the  Amsterdam  pol. ;  but  it  is  remarkable 

as  being  the  oldest  fire  pol.  in  use  in  the  U.S.  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.     Its 

close  resemblance  to  the  form  of  marine  pol,  of  tliat  date  is  also  very  apparent : 

WTiereas  ....  of  ...  .  or  whom  else  it  niay  concern  wholly  or  partly,  friend  or  foe ^  doth  make 
assurance  on  his  house  against  fire  and  all  damages  of  fire  ;  moreover  against  all  damage  which  on 
account  of  fire  may  happen,  either  by  tempests,  fire,  wind,  own  fire,  negligence  and  fault  of  own 
servant,  or  of  neighoours,  whether  those  nearest  or  farthest  off,  all  external  accidents  and  misfortunes, 
thought  of  and  not  thought  of,  in  what  manner  soever  the  damage  by  fire  may  happen,  for  the  space 
of  one  year,  commencing  on  the  ....  day  of  .  .  .  .  17—  and  ending  on  tnc  ....  day  of  ...  . 
X7 —  at  12  o'cl.  at  noon,  valuing  specially  and  voluntarily  the  said  house  at  the  sum  insured.  And 
the  assured,  or  whom  it  may  concern,  in  case  of  damage  or  burnt,  shall  need  to  give  no  proof  nor 
account  of  the  value,  but  the  producing  this  pol.  shall  suffice.  And  in  case  it  should  happen  that  the 
said  house,  the  whole  or  part,  arc  burnt  and  suffer  damage  on  that  account,  we  do  hereby  promise 
punctually  to  pay  and  ratify,  within  the  space  of  3  months  after  the  fire  shall  have  happened,  due 
notice  having  been  given  to  us,  and  no  deduction  to  be  made  from  the  sum  insured  except  2^  p.c. 
undrr  which  no  loss  or  damage  will  be ^id.  And  in  case  of  a  partial  loss,  all  that  shall  be  found 
saved  and  preser\'ed  shall  be  deducted  after  the  deduction  of  the  charges  paid  for  the  saving  and 
preserving  and  concerning  which  the  assured  shall  be  belirved  on  his  oath  without  our  alleging  any- 
thing against  it.  And  so  we,  the  assurers,  are  contented,  and  bind  ourselves  and  goods,  present  and 
to  come,  renouncing  all  cavils  and  exceptions  contrary  to  these  presents,  for  the  true  performance  of 
the  premises  ;  the  consideration  due  us  for  this  assurance  by  the  assured  at  and  after  the  rate  of  one- 
han  per  cent. 

1782. — The  following  pol.  is' unique  in  many  respects.  It  is  the  first  pol.  which 
was  issued  by  Phoenix  Fire  (No.  2)  founded  this  year  ;  and  it  was  issued  in  writing — the 
pol.  forms  not  being  ready.     We  give  it  complete  except  the  names  of  the  insured  : 

New  Fire  Office  Co.— I-,ondon  1782— No.  1.  This  Instrument  or  Pol.  of  Assu.  witnesseth  that 
Whkrkas  ....  have  paid  the  sum  of  ;^  ....  to  the  New  Fire  Office  Co.  for  Ins.  from  Loss  and 
Damage  by  Fire  on  their  Stock  and  Utensils  in  Trade  contained  in  their  Sugar  House  situate  .... 
not  exceeding  Four  Thousand  Pounds. 

Now  Know  Ye,  that  from  the  date  of  these  presents  the  Stock  and  Funds  of  this  ."v).  shall  be 
subject  and  liable  to  pay  to  the  said  ....  their  exors.  admors.  and  assigns,  all  such  their  damage 
ana  Loss  which  they  the  said  .  .  .  .  shall  suffer  by  Fire,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  Four  lliousand 
Pounds.  This  said  pol.  to  remain  in  force  until  the  ....  day  of  ...  .  until  6  o'cl.  in  the  evening 
and  no  longer. 

In  Witness  whereof  wc  (three  of  the  Trustees  or  acting  members  for  the  said  Co.)  have  hereunto 
set  our  Hands  and  Se.ils  the  17  day  of  January,  1782. 

Signed  and  Seal'd,  being  first  duly  stampt  in  the  presence  of  ...  . 

There  were  no  conditions  attached.  It  is  just  such  a  form  as  might  be  used  if  all 
persons  to  such  contracts  were  uniformly  honest.  The  pol.  is  preserved  at  the  offices  of 
the  Co. 

1787. — At  this  date  the  following  form  of  pol.  was  in  use  by  the  Corp.  of  the  Royal 
Exchange  Assu.  of  Houses  and  Goods  from  Fire  : 

This  present  Instrument  or  Pol.  of  Assu.  Witnesseth,  That  whereas  ....  agreed  to  pay  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  Corp.  of  the  Royal  Exchange  Assu.,  at  their  office  on  the  Royal  Exchange,  Lond., 
for  the  .issu.  of  ...  .  from  Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire.  Now  Know  all  men  by  these  presents, 
That  the  Cap.  Stock,  Estate,  and  Securities  of  the  said  Corp.  shall  be  subject  to  and  liable  to  pay, 
make  good  and  satisfy  unto  the  said  assured  ....  heirs  exors.  or  admors.  any  loss  or  damage  wrtch 
shall  or  may  happen  by  fire  to  the  said  goods  ....  aforesaid  (except  such  goods  as  hemp,  flax,  tallow, 
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pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  glass,  china,  and  earthenwares,  writings,  books  of  accounts,  notes,  bills,  bonds, 
tallies,  ready  money,  jewels,  plate,  pictures,  gunpowder,  hay,  straw,  and  com  unthreshcd)  within  the 
space  of  12  calendar  months  from  tne  day  ot  the  date  of  this  instrument  or  pol.  of  assu.  not  exceed- 
ing the  sum  of  ...  ;  and  shall  so  continue,  remain,  and  be  subject  and  liable  as  aforesaid  from  year 
to  year,  to  be  computed  from  the  ....  day  of  ....  in  every  year,  for  so  long  a  time  as  the  said 
assured  shall  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid,  the  sum  of  ...  .  into  the  Treasury  of  the  said 
Corp.  on  or  before  the  ....  day  of  .  .  .  .  which  shall  be  in  each  succeeding  year,  and  the  said  Corp. 
shall  agree  thereto  by  accepting  and  receiving  the  same  :  which  said  loss  or  damage  shall  be  paid  in 
money  immediately  after  the  same  shall  be  settled  and  adjusted ;  or  otherwise,  if  the  said  loss  or 
damage  shall  not  be  adjusted,  settled,  and  paid  within  60  days  after  notice  thereof  shall  be  g^ven  to 
the  said  Corp.  by  the  said  assured,  that  then  the  said  Corp.  their  officers,  workmen,  or  assigns,  shall 
at  the  charge  of  the  said  Corp.,  at  the  end  and  expiration  of  the  said  60  days,  provide  and  supply  the 
said  assured  "with  the  like  quantity  of  goods  of  the  same  sort  or  kind,  and  of  equal  value  and 

§oodncss  with  those  burnt  or  damnified  by  Fire.  Provided  always,  nevertheless,  and  it  is  hereby 
eclarcd  to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  deed  or  pol.,  that  the  stock,  estate,  and  securities 
of  the  said  Corp.  shall  not  be  subject  or  liable  to  pay  or  make  good  to  the  assured  any  loss  or  damage 
by  fire  which  shall  happen  by  any  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  or  any  military  or  usurped  power  whatso- 
ever:  Provided  also  that  tnis  deed  or  pol.  shall  not  take  place  or  be  binding  to  the  said  Corp.  until 
the  prem.  for  one  year  is  paid ;  or  in  case  the  said  assured  shall  have  already  made,  or  shall  hereafter 
make  any  other  assu.  upon  the  goods  aforesaid,  unless  the  same  shall  be  allowed  of,  and  so  specified 
on  the  back  of  this  pol. ;  Or  if  the  said  ....  at  the  time  when  any  such  fire  shall  happen  shall  be  in 
the  possession  of,  or  let  to  any  person  who  shall  use  or  exercise  therein  the  trade  of  a  sugar-baker, 
apothecary,  chymist,  colourman,  distiller,  bread  or  biscuit-baker,  ship,  or  tallow-chandler,  stable- 
keeper,  inn-holder,  or  maltster,  or  shall  oe  made  use  of  for  the  storing  or  keeping  of  hemp,  flax, 
tallow,  pitch,  tar,  or  turpentine ;  but  that  in  all  or  any  of  the  said  cases,  these  presents,  ana  every 
clause,  article,  and  thing  herein  contained,  shall  cease,  determine  and  be  utterly  void  and  of  none 
effect,  or  otherwise  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.    In  witness,  etc. 

N.l). — This  pol.  to  be  of  no  force  if  assigned,  unless  each  assignment  be  allowed  by  an  entry 
thereof  on  the  Dooks  of  this  Co. 

This  is  a  far  more  effective  contract  than  those  hitherto  given.  Its  main  features  were 
the  following  :  The  power  of  rcifistatement  is  very  strong,  and  is  made  to  apply  to  goods 
as  well  as  property.  It  protects  itself  against  loss  from  civil  commotion.  The  list  of 
exceptional  articles  indicates  a  beginning  in  the  classification  of  risks.  Or  Jin.  renewal  of 
contract  provided  for.  Other  ins.  must  be  noted  and  indorsed  on  pol.  Ilatardous 
occupancy  voids  pol.     Assignment  without  consent,  the  same. 

1794. — The  following  is  the  form  of  fire  pol.  for  goods  and  effects  in  use  by  the  Ins. 
Co.  of  North  America^  founded  in  Philadelphia  this  year  : 

By  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America.    Whereas  ....  of  ...  .  bath 

paid  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  A dols.  for  ins.  of  ...  .  [here 

describe  property  or  effects  insured]  situate  at  ...  .  from  loss  or  damage  by  fire  whilst  the  said 
[goods]  snail  be  and  remain  in  the  house  aforesaid  for  ....  year-  from  this  ....  day  of  ...  .  17^. 
Know  All  Men  By  These  Presents,  that  in  consideration  thereof  the  cap.  stock,  estate  and  securities 
of  the  said  Corp.  shall  be  subject  to  pay  unto  the  said  ....  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or 
assigns  the  entire  sum  of  ...  .  dols.,  and  so  continue,  remain  and  be  subject  as  aforesaid  from  time 
to  time,  to  be  computed  from  the  ....  day  of  ...  .  [not  one  of  the  usual  quarter-days]  in  Every 
year  for  so  long  time  as  the  said  ....  shall  well  and  truly  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  the  sum  of  ...  .  dols. 
to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  said  Ins.  Co.  on  or  before  the  ....  day  of  ...  .  which  shall 
be  in  each  succeeding  year,  and  the  said  Corp.  shall  agree  thereto  by  accepting  the  same  ;  which  said 
Loss  or  Damage  shall  be  paid  or  indemnified  in  manner  aforesaid  within  30  days  after  proof  of 
loss ;  and  if  any  dispute  shall  arise  respecting  the  same  between  the  Corp.  and  the  assured,  such 
difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  arbitrators  indifferently  chosen, 
whose  award  in  writing  shall  bo  conclusive  and  binding  to  all  parties. 

Provided  always,  nevertheless,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
pol.,  that  the  said  stock,  estate  and  securities  of  the  said  Corp.  shall  not  be  subject  or  liable  to  pay, 
or  make  good  to  the  assured  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  which  may  happen  by  Invasion,  Foreign  Enemy, 
Civil  Commotion,  or  any  military  or  usurped  powers  whatever ;  And  provided  also  that  this  pol.  shall 
not  take  effect  or  be  binding  to  the  said  Corp.  in  case  the  said  assured  shall  have  already  made,  or  shall 
hereafter  make  any  other  assurance  upon  the  goods  aforesaid,  unless  the  same  shall  be  allowed  of  and 
specified  on  the  back  of  this  pol. ;  Or  if  the  house  above  mentioned  containing  the  goods  of  the 
said  ....  shall  at  the  time  when  any  such  fire  shall  happen  be  in  whole  or  in  part  occupied  by  any 
person  who  shall  use  or  exercise  therein  the  trade  of  a  carpenter,  joiner,  cooper,  tavern-keeper, 
or  inn-holder,  stable-keeper,  bread  or  biscuit-baker,  sugar-baker,  ship-chandler,  boat-builder, 
malt-drier,  brewer,  tallow-chandler,  apothecary,  chemist,  oil  and  colourman.  cnina.  glass  or 
earthenware  seller ;  or  shall  be  made  use  of  for  the  storinj^  or  keeping  of  hemp,  fiax,  tallow,  pitch, 
tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  gunpowder,  spirits  of  turpentine,  sningles,  hay,  straw, 
fodder  of  any  kind,  com  unthreshed,  oil,  wax,  distilled  spirits  ....  but  that  in  all  or  any  of  the 
said  cases  this  pol.  and  every  clause,  article  and  thing  therein  contained  shall  be  void  and  of  none 
effect :  otherwise  it  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  virtue.     In  Witness,  8tc. 

N.B. — This  pol.  to  be  of  no  force  if  assigned,  unless  such  assignment  be  allowed  by  an  entry  thereof 
in  the  books  of  the  Co. 

This  form  is  somewhat  crude  as  compared  with  the  pol.  of  more  modem  date.  For 
instance,  no  hour  is  nametl  for  commencement  or  termination  of  the  risk  ;  no  provision 
is  made  for  notice  of  loss ;  the  arbitration  clause  is  too  wide  ;  no  limit  is  put  to  the  time 
within  which  action  may  be  brought ;  no  application  and  survey  referred  to. 

The  forms  of  pol  in  use  by  the  Mut.  Assu.  So.  against  Fire  on  Buildings  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  at  this  date,  which  embodied  a  species  of  perpetual  ins.,  have,  already  been 
given  under  Fire  Ins.,  Perpetual. 

1798. — The  following  form  of  fire  pol.  was  in  use  by  the  Sun  Fire  as  late  as  this  date  : 

Sun  Firk  Office.    No Whereas  ....  hath  paid  the  sum  of  ....  to  the  So.  of  the  Sun 

FiRK  Officb  in  Lond.  and  has  agreed  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  them,  at  their  said  office,  the 
sum  of  .  ...  on  the  ....  and  the  like  sum  of  ...  .  yearly  on  the  ;  •  •  •  during  the  continuance 
of  this  pol.  for  ins.  from  Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire  on  ...  .  [here  fill  in  particulars  of  property  ins.] 

Now,  Know  Yk,  that  from  the  date  of  these  presents,  and  so  long  as  the  said  ....  snail  duly  pay 
or  cause  to  be  paid,  the  said  sum  of  ....  at  the  times  and  place  aforesaid ;  and  the  Trustees  or 
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acting  members  of  the  said  So.  for  the  time  being  shall  agree  to  accept  the  same ;  the  Stock  and 
Fund  of  the  said  So.  shall  be  subiect  and  liable  to  pay  to  the  said  ....  h —  ezors.  admors.  and 
assigns,  all  such  ....  damage  ana  loss  which  ....  the  said  ....  shall  suffer  by  fire,  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  ;^  ,  .  .  .  according  io  tfu  exact  tenor  of  i heir  printed  proposals  date  Nov,  the  firsts  1794, 
and  of  two  Acts  of  Pari,  of  the  22nd  and  37th  Geo.  111.  for  charging  a  Duty  on  persons  whose 
property  shall  bo  insured  against  Loss  by  Fire.    In  witness,  etc. 

IV.B.— The  interest  in  this  pol.  may  be  trans,  by  indorsement  made  and  entered  at  the  office,  if  the 
Trustees  or  acting  members  approve  thereof,  but  not  otherwise. 

There  was  also  a  receipt  for  the  duty,  but  no  conditions  whatever  printed  on  the  pol. 

1867. — In  May  this  year  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  prescribed  a  fire  ins.  pol. 
for  use  in  that  State  ;  but  it  was  found  to  be  so  unpopular  a  measure  that  the  law  was 
repealed  in  the  following  year. 

A  similar  attempt  had  been  made  in  the  State  of  A^««;  York^  some  years  previously, 
but  it  was  defeated  by  the  cos.  before  it  became  law. 

1868. — During  this  year  the  National  Board  form  of  pol.  was  introduced  throughout 
the  U.S.  Previous  to  this  (says  Mr.  Griswold),  Philadelphia^  Neiu  Yorh,  Boston,  Pro- 
viilence,  Ilartfordy  NrM  Orleans — "all  centres  of  ins.  at  an  early  date  in  the  present 
century  —  each  had  its  own  peculiar  form,  conditions,  exceptions,  and  stipulations  : 
differing  materially,  and  sometimes  essentially  from  the  others."  **It  was  with  a  view 
to  harmonize  these  differences  and  produce  a  standard  fomi  of  pol.,  that  the  National 
Board  form  was  adopte<l,  and  although  not  used  by  all  of  the  cos.  of  the  country,  it  has 
nevertheless  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  pol."  The  form  now  in  use  by  the 
National  Board  Offlcet  is  the  following — revised,  we  believe,  up  to  1872  : 

Pulley  No Name  of  Co Address  of  Office  ....  Whereas  ....  has  paid  to  the  .... 

Fire  Ins.  Co.  the  sum  of  ...  .  dol.  for  Ins.  from  loss  or  damage  by  Fire  viz [Here  insert 

description  of  property  insured,  and  amount.^  Now  be  it  known  that  in  consideration  of  such  pay- 
ment, the  Cap.  Stock  and  Fund  of  the  said  ....  Co.  shall  be  subject  and  liable  to  pay  to  the 
assured  ....  executors,  administrators  or  assigns,  all  such  loss  or  damage,  not  exceeding  in  amount 
the  sum  of  ...  .  dol.  as  shall  happen  by  fire  to  the  property  as  above  specified  during  ....  to  wit, 
from  the  ....  day  of  ...  .  187-  (at  la  o'clock  at  noon)  until  the  ....  day  of  ...  .  187-  (at  12 
o'clock  at  noon),  the  said  loss  or  damage  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  actual  cash  value  of  the 
property  at  the  time  the  same  shall  happen  ;  and  to  be  paid  within  60  days  after  due  notice  and  proof 
thereof  made  by  the  assured,  in  conformity  with  the  following  conditions.  [Here  follow  the  condi- 
tions, as  alrcauY  set  forth  in  our  art.  Fikk  I.ns..  Conditions  ok.]  And  it  is  hereby  understood  and 
agreed,  by  and  Setwccn  this  Co.  and  the  assured,  that  this  pol.  is  made  and  accepted  in  reference  to 
the  foregoing  terms  and  conditions,  and  to  the  classes  of  hazards  and  memoranda  printed  on  the  back 
of  this  pol.  [these  wo  have  given  under  Fire  Ins.,  Classification  of  Risks],  which  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  a  part  of  this  contract. 

Provided  always,  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  agreed  and  declared,  and  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
hereof  is,  that  the  said  cap.  stock  and  funds  oi  the  said  Co.  shall  alone  be  answerable  to  the  demands 
thereupon,  under  this  pol. ;  and  that  no  member  of  the  said  Co.  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  any 
demands  against  the  said  Co.  upon  any  account  or  pretence  whatsoever,  beyond  his  share  of  the 
cap.  stock  or  funds  of  the  Co.,  ana  which  share  is  set  opposite  his  signature  in  the  Deed  of  Sett,  estab. 
the  said  Co.,  or  mentioned  in  some  other  deed  referring  thereto,  and  declaring  him  to  be  a  member 
thereof,  anything  contained  in  this  pol.  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  witness  whereof  we  (being  Directors  of  the  said  Co.)  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  at  ...  . 
this  ....  day  of  ....  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  187-.  Not  valid  unless  countersigned  by  the 
authorized  agent  at  ...  .    [Directors*  signatures.]    Countersigned  ....  Agent. 

This  is  a  very  simj)le  and  practical  form  of  pol.  ;  and  the  conditions  being  placed  on  its 
face  instead  of  the  back,  we  regard  as  a  decided  improvement  over  the  practice  in  the 
U.K. 

That  this  form  has  not  been  as  fully  adhered  to  as  was  desired  we  learn  from  the 
Address  of  Mr.  H.  A.  Oakley,  President  of  the  National  Board,  delivered  before  that 
body  in  April,  1873,  wherein  he  said  : 

My  attention  has  been  frequently  called  in  the  last  year  to  the  many  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
from  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  printed  portion  of  the  pol.  in  use  by  the  cos.  of  the  country,  present' 
ing  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  to  adjustment  0/  losses.  This  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
this  Board  in  previous  years  ;  and  in  1868  a  form  of  pol.  was  reported,  which  was  adopted,  as  being 
the  best  adapted  to  the  general  wants  of  the  cos.  This  gradually  won  its  way  into  favour,  and  entered 
into  general  use  before  the  close  of  that  year ;  but  in  1869  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  conditions  or 
clauses  of  the  orig.  form  had  been  modified  or  altered  to  meet  individual  views,  or  to  incorp.  pet 
theories  of  certain  cos.     The  recent  fire  at  Boston  dexfehped  these  differences  in  a  marked  degree* 

What  followed  will  be  spoken  of  under  date  1873. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  form  of  pol.  in  use  Ijy  the  numerous 
Kntnal  Fire  Offlcet  in  the  U.S. : 

This  pol.  witnesscth,  That  whereas  ....  has  become  a  member  of  the  ....  Mut.  Fire  Int.  Co. 
[Asso.],  and  bound  and  obliged  himself,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  to  pay  all  such  sum 
or  sums  of  numev  as  may  be  assessed  by  the  Directors  thereof  pursuant  to  the  Act  incorp.  said  Co,  ; 
and  also  secured  to  said  Co.  the  sum  of  ...  .  dol.,  being  the  amount  of  the  deposit,  or  prem.  for 
insuring  the  sum  of  ...  .  dol.  unto  him,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assigns  on 
the  following  property,  to  wit  [here  follows  description  of  property],  reference  being  had  to  his 
application  of  even  number  herewith,  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Co.  for  a  more  particular  description, 
and  as  forming  a  part  of  this  pol.,  during  the  term  of  ...  .  vears  commencing  at  noon,  on  the  .... 
day  of  ...  .  18—,  and  ending  at  noon  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  18 — . 

Now  Be  It  Known  that  wo  the  members  of  the  Co.  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  do 
hereby  certify  that  the  said  ....  is  insured  in  and  by  the  said  Co.  upon  the  property  aforesaid  in  the 
sum  of  ...  .  dol.  And  we  therefore  promise,  according  to  the  provisions  of  said  Act,  to  pay  and 
satisfy  him,  his  heirs,  exors.,  admors.  or  assigns,  the  said  sum  insured,  within  ....  montns  next 
after  the  said  property  shall  be  burnt,  destroyed  or  demolished  by^  or  bv  reason'or  means  ol  fire,  and 
notice  thereof  given  as  required  by  the  Act  aforesaid,  during  the  time  tnis  pol.  shall  remain  in  force  ; 
unless  the  directors  shall  within  the  said  ....  months,  determine  to  rebuild  or  replace  the  property 
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destroyed.  And  we  do  further  promise^  That  when  and  to  often  as  the  propertT  aforesaid  or  any 
part  tnereof,  or  any  other  of  equal  value,  built  or  supplied  in  the  room  thereof,  shall  happen  to  be 
injured  by  means  of  fire,  such  damages  shall  be  made  good,  according  to  the  estimate  thereof,  or 
repaired  and  put  in  as  good  condition  as  the  same  was  before  such  fire  happened. 

Provided^  Thai  if  it  should  happen  that  the  whole  stock  and  contribution  of  the  said  Co,  should  ever 
be  insufficient  to  pay  and  satisfy  all  the  losses  sustained  by  the  members  of  the  said  Co..  in  such  case 
a  Just  average  snail  be  made^  and  the  payment  to  be  demanded  in  virtue  of  this  Pol.  shall  be  dividend 
of  the  said  stock  and  contribution  in  proportion  to  the  sum  insured,  agreeably  to  the  tenor  and  true 
intent  of  the  Act  aforesaid. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  President  of  the  said  Co.  has  signed  this  pol.  and  the  Sec.  thereof  has 
countersigned  the  same  at  ...  .  the  day  of  ....  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  187- President 

•    •    •    •    ^MTC* 

The  following  note  is  appended  to  the  pol.  before  us : 

In  estimating  damages  for 
instruments  of  any  kind,  nor  for 
allowance  to  be  made  for  books, ,_,  __  ^ ^  ,  __    , .^  . 

Ins.  is  in  no  case  made  on  more  than  ttoo'thirds  of  the  value  of  any  building,  nor  more  than 
one-half  of  the  value  of  furniture,  or  one-half  of  the  least  amount  of  stock-in-trade :  and  in  case 
of  a  total  loss,  the  Co.  is  not  liable  to  pay  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  actual  value  of  the  building 
at  the  time  of  its  loss,  nor  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  personal  property.  Partial  losses  are 
paid  in  full,  not  exceeding  the  amount  insured. 

Gunpowder  is  not  insurable — and  in  case  a  greater  quantity  is  kept,  or  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  required  by  law,  the  pol.  covering  the  store  in  which  such  powder  is  kept,  or  the  stock  therein, 
is  void. 

1870. — During  this  year  the  British  Offices — more  particularly  those  belonging  to  the 
Tariff  Asao. — adopted,  mainly  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Swinton  Boult,  a  uniform  firepoi,^ 
with  revised  conditions,  adapted  to  the  modem  requirements  of  the  bus.  These  con- 
ditions have  already  been  given  under  Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.  The  pol.  is  as  follows : 

Ann.  pol.  No sum  insured  £  .  .  .  .  This  Pol.  of  Ins.  Witnbssbth,  That  ....  of  ...  . 

hereinafter  called  the  insured,  having  paid  to  the  ....  Ins.  Co.  (hereinafter  called  the  Co.)  the 
sum  oi  £  .  .  .  .  for  insuring  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  the  property 
hereinafter  described,  in  the  several  sums  following,  namely.  [Then  follows  description  of  proper^ 
insured,  specifying  sum  on  each  item  or  class.] 

The  Co.  agrees  with  the  insured  (but  subject  to  the  conditions  endorsed  hereon,  which  are  to  be 
taken  as  part  of  this  pol.)  that  if  the  property  above  described,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be  destroyed 
or  damaged  by  fire,  at  any  time  between  the  ....  day  of  ...  .  187-.  and  the  ....  day  of  ...  . 
X87-,  both  inclusive,  or  at  any  time  afterwards,  so  long  as  the  insured  or  ...  .  representatives  in 
interest,  shall  pay  to  the  Co.,  and  they  shall  accept  the  sum  required  for  the  renewal  of  this  pol.,  on 
or  before  the  ....  [naming  some  quarter-dayj  in  each  succeeding  year,  the  Co.  will  out  of  thenr 
cap.  stock  and  funds  pay  or  make  good  all  such  loss  or  damage  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  in 
respect  of  the  several  matters  above  specified  the  sum  set  opposite  thereto  respectively,  and  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  ;^  .  .  .  . 

In  witness  whereof  this  pol.  has  been  signed  by  ....  Directors  of  the  Co.  this  ....  day  of  .... 
X87-. 

In  the  U.K.  all  pol.,  other  than  mercantile,  are  made  payable  on  one  of  the  four 
quarter-days.  When  the  ins.  is  effected,  **odd  time"  to  tne  nearest  quarter-day  is 
added  to  or  deducted  from  the  prem. 

1872. — The  modem  form  of  pol.,  with  conditions  attached,  used  in  the  U.S.  for 
Perpetual  Ins.,  is  given  under  tnat  title,  at  this  date. 

1873. — It  may  be  useful  to  put  on  record  the  form  of  pol.  and  conditions  under 
which  the  buildings  of  the  International  Exhibition  held  at  Vienna  this  year  were  insured. 

Fire  Insurance  Contract  for  the  Buildings  of  the  Vienna  International  Exhibiiiont  1873. 

The  below  named  Austrian- Hungarian  ins.  cos.,  each  in  the  proportion  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  written  as  stated  in  paragraph  I.  of  this  contract,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  application  made  by 
his  Excellency  the  Director  General  of  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition,  1873,  and  dated  October 
28, 1872^  on  the  building,  hereinafter  named ;  hereby  insure  under  the  condition  of  the  contract,  and 
on  receipt  of  the  below  stated  premiums  the  amount  of 

One  million  florins  [about  ;^xoo,ooo]  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  of  the  Exhibition  for  the  time  from 
December  zst,  1872.  at  X2  o'clock,  noon,  to  December  3xst,  1873,  at  X2  o'clock,  noon. 
I. — Insured  are  the  following  buildings : 

[Here  follows  the  enumeration  of  22  buildings,  all  belonging  to  the  Exhibition]  and  the  following 
insurance  companies  each  do  insure  of  the  amount  of  one  million  florins ;  the  amount  as  follows ; 
[here  follow  the  names  of  14  Austrian  insurance  companies,  viz. 

8  at  florins  95,000  each        760,000 

*  t>       %t        ^S*®^*®     »>  •••        •••         •••         •••         •••         •••         •••        •••      OjfOoo 

3  ft      ti       4®»®®®    »»  •••        •••        ...        .••        •••        •••        •••        •••    x20,ooo 

—  a      ff       3®»*'oo    ,,  ...        .(.        ...        «a«        ...        ...        ..(        ...      30,000 

X  ,,      ,,       25,000     ,,  ...        .(•        ...        •••        ...        ...        ...        ...      25,000 

14  ^    ^  Total       x,ooo,ooo] 

II. — This  ins.  is  made  against  damage  by  fire  or  lightning,  whether  fire  ensues  or  not,  and  agauntt 
damage  resulting  from  all  measures  taken  to  extinguish  the  fire,  or  from  tearing  down  the  buildings 
or  removing  their  contents. 

Excepted  from  this  ins.  is  damage  occasioned  by  war,  riot,  or  any  military  or  usurped  power,  or 
caused  byearthi^uakes ;  in  case  of  an  explosion  only  the  damage  by  fire  resulting  therefrom  is  insured. 
III.— The  obligations  of  the  ins.  cos.  are  determined  by  this  contract  only,  and  by  such  written  alter- 
ations or  additions  as  may  be  agreed  to.  Before  this  contract  takes  effect,  the  Director  General  has 
to  furnish  two  diagrams  certified  correct,  and  signed  by  him,  on  which  the  buildings  hereby  insured 
are  marked  for  identification,  one  of  tiiese  plans  to  be  attached  to  this  contract,  the  remaining  one  to 
be  delivered  to  the  ins.  cos.  Decorations  on  the  insured  buildings  which  have  been  paid  for  out  of 
the  fiinds  of  the  Exhibition  are  included  in  this  ins.  The  prem.  on  this  ins.  at  the  rate  of  4  p.c.  for  the 
term  of  exhibition  is  due  on  the  execution  of  this  contract,  and  the  ins.  takes  effect  only  after  due 
pavment  has  been  made.  This  pol.,  or  any  part  thereof,  cannot  be  cancelled,  and  no  return  prem.  is 
to  De  paid ;  the  mutual  ins.  cos.  (4)  participating  in  this  contract  agree  not  to  demand  any  add.  prem. 
nor  to  return  any  dividend. 
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rV.— In  case  of  fire  in  any  of  the  insured  buildings,  or  anywhere  on  the  Exhibition  grounds,  even  if 
such  fire  should  not  cause  any  damage,  the  Director  General  agrees :  W.  To  at  once  notify  by  tele- 
graph the  committee  of  the  insurance  companies  designated  in  section  9  of  this  contract,  and  further 
to  give  notice  in  writing  within  24  hours.  B.  To  do  everything  in  his  power  to  limit  the  damages  as 
much  as  possible,  and  he  is  empowered  to  take  all  necessary  measures  in  the  interest  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  for  tne  preservation  and  protection  of  the  building  insured.  C.  To  demand,  in  accordance  with 
police  regulations,  within  three  days  .ifter  the  fire,  an  investigation  by  the  proper  authorities. 

V. — Any  damage  to  the  insured  buildings  is  to  be  computed  at  the  actual  cost  of  erecting  or  repair- 
ing the  same,  and  the  committee  on  losses  provided  for  by  section  9  of  this  contract,  as  well  as  the 
appraisers  appointed  by  both  parties,  shall  uo  entitled  to  examine  the  original  bills  and  contracts 
referring  to  the  construction  of  said  buildings. 

The  damage  is  to  bo  appraised  on  the  above  basis  by  two  appraisers  and  a  referee  if  required,  their 
appraisal  to  be  final  for  both  parties  without  any  appeal  to  the  court  or  otherwise. 

Each  party  to  appoint  one  appraiser ;  if  not  appointed,  and  written  notice  thereof  given  within  eight 
days  after  a  written  request  by  the  other  party,  the  right  to  appoint  the  second  appraiser  to  go  to  the 
other  party.  If  the  appraisers  cannot  agree,  the  amount  of  damage  to  be  determined  by  a  referee 
electea  by  them  previous  to  their  appraisal;  this  referee,  however,  to  be  bound  by  the  figures  given  by 
both  appraisers,  and  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  or  below  the  highest  or  lowest  appraisal ;  the  referee 
must  be  a  government  officer  and  an  architect.  If  the  appraisers  cannot  agree  on  a  referee,  the  same 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Judge  of  the  Commercial  Court  ot  Vienna. 

The  insured  agrees  not  to  make  any  alteration  on  damaged  buildings  which  would  interfere  with 
the  appraisal  of  damages,  unless  the  appraisal  should  be  delayed  over  one  month  from  the  date  of 
the  fire. 

VI. — Any  loss  under  this  contract  to  bo  paid  without  regard  to  the  total  value  of  the  building 
insured,  and  whether  the  loss  is  causod  by  one  or  more  fires  at  the  same  time  in  one  or  in  several  of 
the  buildings.  Any  loss  to  be  paid  within  thirty  days  to  the  Director  General  at  Vienna,  the  amount 
insured  to  be  reduced  by  the  amount  paid. 

VII. — All  difference  concerning  this  contract  to  be  decided  by  arbitration,  against  which  no  appeal 
of  any  kind  can  be  had. 

The  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  in  the  same  way  as  the  appraiser  in  section  %. 

VIII. — All  claims  for  the  recovery  of  damages  bv  the  insured  against  third  parties  are  assigned  to 
the  underwriters  to  the  extent  of  the  amount  paid  by  them  without  any  further  assignment  of  such 
claim. 

IX. — The  ins.  cos.  appoint  a  committee  of  ten  which,  through  their  chairman  only,  communicate 
with  the  insured,  and  all  actions  or  declarations  of  this  committee  to  be  binding  on  the  cos.  The  ins. 
COS.  expressly  waive  their  right  to  recall  this  authority,  and  in  case  any  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  resign  or  withdraw,  the  remaining  members  are  to  continue  as  the  authorized  represen- 
tatives of  all  tne  interested  cos.,  until  new  members  are  elected  by  general  consent  of  all  cos.  and 
notice  of  such  elections  is  given  to  the  insured. 

The  members  of  this  committee  are  entitled  to  at  any  time  inspect  and  survey  all  premises  covered 
by  this  ins.  and  are  to  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  permits  and  passes,  and  the  Director  General 
is  required  to  furnish  to  this  committee  all  necessary  or  desirable  information. 

The  committee  will  appoint  a  special  committee  of  five  to  attend  to  the  settlement  of  losses,  the 
nature  of  which,  for  eacn  loss,  will  be  given  to  the  insured. 

X. — The  orig.  of  this  pol.  to  be  handed  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Exhibition  ;  each  of  the  cos. 
to  receive  a  certified  copy. 

(Dated)  Vienna,  Januaryy  17,  1873.    [Signed  by  the  representatives  of  all  companies.] 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Spectator  of  N.Y.  for  this  pol.  P'or  incidents  connected 
with  the  Ins.  of  Exhibition  Buildings,  see  International  Exhwitions  and  Fire  Ins. 

The  Boston  fire  of  the  preceding  year  having  brought  into  great  prominence  the  incon- 
veniences resuhing  from  the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  conditions  of  the  pol.  under  which 
the  various  properties  destroyed  were  insured,  the  Board  of  Trade  of  that  city  took  up 
the  subject,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  its  own  body,  under  whose  direction  a  pol. 
was  drawn  up,  and  designated  **The  Massachusetts  Standard  Pol."  The  Senate  of^the 
State  enacted  a  measure  adopting  it  for  compulsory  use.  The  other  House  look  a  more 
practical  view  of  the  question,  and  we  believe  the  law  never  came  into  force.  The  pel. 
**  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  entire  neglect  of  the  rights  of  cos.,  and  for  making  them 
liable  for  certain  other  destructive  agents  than  fire — which  they  were  forbidden  to  assume 
by  their  charters. " 

Mr.   Oakley,  the  President  of  the  National  Board,  U.S.,  in  his  Address  this  year, 

referring  to  the  legislative  and  other  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  obtain  a  uniform 

fire  pol.,  said  : 

The  plea  in  all  these  cases  was  the  diversity  of  forms  in  use,  and  the  injustice  worked  to  insurers 
by  this  means  ;  and  we  cannot  deny  that  there  is  plausibility  in  the  plea,  ft  is  my  opinion  that  we 
OTve  a  duty  to  the  public  in  this  particular,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  demandyrom  us  uniformiiy 
in  our  contracts  7vith  them.  No  better  medium  exists  for  carrying  them  into  effect  than  this  Board. 
Cannot  we  then  agree  to  sacrifice  individual  theories  to  the  generafgood  of  the  bus.,  and  adopt  such 
a  form  of  pol.,  to  be  known  as  the  "  National  Hoard  of  Fire  Underwriters  Pol.,"  as  will  give  con- 
fidence to  insurers  and  full  protection  to  the  Co.  ?  Such  a  form  of  pol.  would  undoubtedly  be  accepted 
by  the  public  without  question,  and  would  give  satisfaction  to  all. 

1876. — It  does  not  appear  that  the  National  Board  pol.  already  given  (under  date 
1868),  although  much  in  advance  of  the  forms  which  preceded  it,  is  even  yet  regarded  as 
by  any  means  final.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  North- 
west, held  at  Chicago  this  year,  the  Committee  on  **  Conditions  and  Covenants  of  Pol." 
opened  their  report  with  the  following  paragraph  : 

That  the  form  of  fire  ins.  pol.  now  in  general  use  is  defective  in  many  particulars,  no  practical 
underwriter  will  deny.  It  has  been  built  up  by  patchwork  to  accommoaato  itself  to  the  shifting 
conditions  and  practices  of  the  bus.  and  the  multiplying  decisions  of  the  Courts,  and  is  composed  of 
as  many  pieces  as  was  Joseph's  coat— several  of  its  provisions  being  without  harmony  or  coherence. 
It  contains  many  things  of  no  material  value,  without  which  it  would  be  more  direct  and  satisfactory, 
and  quite  as  secure  for  each  party,  and  omits  many  things  which  should  be  included. 

They  justify  these  assertions  by  practical  examples,  which  without  doubt  have  received 
attention  from  the  proper  quarter. 
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The  form  of  "  Fire  Guaranty,"  or  more  correctly  *'  Fire  Re-insurance"  pel.,  as  in  use 
in  the  U.K.,  is  as  follows  : 

GuARANTBB  PoL.,  No.  .  .  .  Memorandum,  That  the  .  .  .  Ins.  Co.  hereby  guarantees  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  said  Co.  to  the  directors  of  the  .  .  .  Ins.  Co.,  the  sum  of  ;^  .  .  .  sterling  in  part  of  that 
Co.'s  risk  to  the  extent  of  .  .  .  upon  property  assured  by  them,  under  their  pol.  No.  .  .  .  and  dated  the 
.  .  .  day  of  .  .  .  18 —  issued  to  and  in  the  name  of ...  ,  the  therein  designated  Assured. 

The  said  Guarantee  is  from  the  .  .  .  day  of .  .  .  18 —  to  the  .  .  .  day  of  .  .  .  18 —  both  inclusive ; 
and  so  lon^  thereafter  as  shall  be  expressed  in  the  usual  renewal  receipt  of  the  Co. :  and  is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  D.  of  Sett,  and  Conditions  of  Fire  Ins.  of  the  .  .  .  Ins.  Co.  [the  guarantee- 
ing co.l 

Dated  the  .  .  .  day  of .  .  .  18 —    Consideration — present  payment  £  >  »  »i  future  ann  payment  £  .  . 

It  is  essential  to  observe  that  the  re- insurance  is  here  specifically  made  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  the  guaranteeing  co.;  and  not  to  those  of  the  orig.  co.,  as  it  would  be 
but  for  this  stipulation. 

The  special  form  of  fire  pol.  for  ins.  ^^/i/  during  destruction  of  premises  by  fire,  as 
used  in  the  U.S.,  will  be  given  under  Rent  Ins. 

French  Policy. — The  form  of  fire  pol.  in  use  in  France  differs  from  those  of  Gt. 
Britain  or  of  the  U.  S.  Its  conditions  and  stipulations  precede  the  written  description 
of  the  property  insured.  They  are  very  explicit  regarding  the  rights  of  the  co.  The 
insured  is  required  to  sign  the  pol.  before  the  contract  is  complete.  The  pol.  are  usually 
for  10  years  ;  but  the  premium  is  payable  annually.  The  conditions  are  framed  with  an 
especial  view  to  the  collection  of  the  prems.  by  the  co. :  the  pol.  in  fact  is  a  lien  on  the 
property  for  the  prems.     Here  is  a  translation  of  the  pol. : 

Thb  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  chartered  5  Oct.  1828. — City  of  Paris. — Ins.  pol.  No Amount 

insured,  Fr Prem.,  Fr Term  ....  years  from  18 —  to  18 — .    General  conditions  : 

Art.  I. — The  co.  insures  the  personal  and  real  property  described  in  the  present  pol.  against 
damage  by  fire^  even  if  the  fire  should  be  caused  by  lightning.  The  co.  insures,  moreover,  in  case  of 
fire,  the  following  risks,  when  the  same  are  stipulated  in  the  pol.,  viz. 

Tenant's  Risk^  that  is  to  say,  the  effects  of  the  responsibility  for  which  the  party  insured  is  liable  as 
a  tenant,  according  to  Articles  1733  and  1734  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Claims  of  Neighbours^  to  wit,  the  consequences  of  any  action  that  neighbours  may  take  against 
the  insured  on  the  plea  of  communicating  fire  to  their  property,  as  provided  for  by  Articles  1382, 
138J  and  Z384  of  the  same  Code. 

Claims  of  Tenants  against  the  Owner,  for  damage  caused  to  their  furniture  and  goods,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  cases  provided  for  by  Articles  1386  and  1721  of  the  same  Code. 

Art.  2. — The  co.  will  not  be  responsible  in  cases  of  nre  occasioned  by  war,  invasion,  riot,  military 
force  of  anykind,  volcanos  and  earthquakes. 

Art.  \. — The  co.  will  not  insure  storehouses,  or  magazines  or  manufactories  of  gunpowder,  deeds  of 
all  kinds,  precious  stones  and  jewels,  gold  ana  silver  oullion  and  coin. 

In  cases  of  explosion  or  detonation,  even  when  caused  by  lightning,  the  co.  will  not  be  resx>onsible 
for  the  damage  resulting  therefirom,  but  will  only  guarantee  to  make  good  the  damage  from  fire  caused 
thereby. 

The  CO.  will  not  be  responsible  for  articles  lost  or  stolen,  nor  for  laces,  cashmeres,  jewelry,  medals, 
plate,  pictures,  statues,  and  generally  all  rare  or  precious  articles,  whether  movable  or  fixed,  unless 
the  same  shall  be  insured  for  special  and  specific  sums. 

Tke  CO.  will  be  responsible  for  material  damage  only,  and  shall  not  be  held  to  grant  any  indemnity 
for  change  of  street  line,  lack  of  tenants  or  profit,  cancelment  of  leases,  inoccupation,  cessation  of 
labour,  or  for  any  other  loss  not  material.  All  the  above  exceptions  shall  apply  equally  to  the  ins.  of 
the  risks  mentioned  in  the  3rd,  4th  and  5th  para,  of  Art.  i.  ^ 

Art.  4. — The  ins.  shall  in  no  case  result  to  the  profit  of  the  party  insured,  but  shall  guarantee  to  him 
only  indemnity  for  such  actual  loss  as  he  may  suffer.  Consequently  the  party  insured  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  cite  or  give  as  evidence  the  amounts  insured,  the  prems.  paid,  or  the  designations  and 
valuations  contained  in  the  pol.  as  an  acknowledgment  or  proof  of  the  existence  and  value  of  the 
articles  insured,  either  at  the  time  of  contracting  the  ins.  or  in  case  of  fire. 

Art.  5.— Prems.  are  payable  in  advance  at  the  head  office  of  the  co.  in  Paris.  No  receipt  for  prems. 
shall  be  valid  unless  mentioned  in  the  pol.  or  taken  from  the  register  of  renewal  receipts  with 
counterparts. 

The  first  vear's  prem.  must  be  paid  down  upon  the  pol.  being  si^ed,  from  which  time  the  ins.  shall 
take  immediate  effect,  or  the  prem.  for  the  farst  year  shall  be  paid  upon  the  day  that  the  ins.  com- 
mences.    In  all  cases  the  pol.  shall  not  be  binding  until  after  the  payment  of  the  first  year's  prem. 

The  simple  payment  of  the  Prem.  before  tke  pol.  is  signed  shall  not  bind  either  the  applicant  or 
tke  CO.,  and  they  shall  only  be  bound  after  the  pol.  is  signed  by  botk  parties^ 

Art.  6. — ^The  prems.  for  the  years  subsequent  to  the  first  year  shall  be  paid  at  the  latest  within  15 
days  after  the  same  become  due.  In  default  of  the  payment  of  any  one  prem.  within  15  days  after  due, 
the  force  of  the  ins.  shall  be  suspended,  without  it  being  necessary  to  make  any  demand  or  legal  sum- 
mons for  payment,  and  the  party  insured  in  case  of  loss  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  indemnity. 

Tke  ins.  skall  remain  suspended  even  during  tke  proceedings  taken  by  tke  co*  to  collect  tke  over- 
due  prem.  ;  but  tke  pol.  skall  in  all  cases  become  again  valid,  dating  from  noon  of  tke  day  following 
tkat  on  wkick  tke  payment  of  tke  over-due  prem.,  and  tke  costs,  if  any ^  skall  be  made  to  and  accepted 
by  tke  CO.  It  is  understood  that  the  payment  of  an  over-due  prem.  during  or  after  a  fire  shall  not  give 
theparty  insured  any  right  to  indemnity. 

The  collection  of  former  prems.  made  by  the  co.  at  the  residences  of  parties  insured  shall  not  be 
considered  as  affecting  the  preceding  stipulations.  If  tke  prem.  is  not  paid  witkin  tke  period  of  one 
year  dating  from  tke  time  wken  due,  tke  pol.  skall  be  considered  cancelled  at  law  for  tke  time  still 
to  run,  witkout  tke  necessity  of  giving  any  notice  to  tkat  effect.  Tke  un^id  prem.  skall  remain  due 
to  tke  CO.  as  indemnity.  In  case  of  leg^al  proceedings,  the  pol.  shall  not  be  considered  as  legally  can- 
celled until  one  year  after  the  last  act  in  such  process  at  law. 

Art.  7. — The  party  insured  must  declare  and  cause  to  be  stated  in  the  pol.,  under  penal  of  for- 
feiting  all  rigkt  to  indemnity  in  case  of  fire,  whether  the  property  insured  belongs  wholly  or  only 
partially  to  him,  whether  he  owns  the  ground  upon  which  the  building  insured  is  situated,  whether  he 
is  a  party  deriving  profit  from  the  property,  or  a  creditor,  tenant,  or  ag^nt,  and  generally  in  what 
capacity  he  acts. 

Art.  8. — In  the  event  of  the  sale  or  deed  of  gift  of  the  property  insured,  tke  seller  or  donor  skall 
require  tke  ne7o  proprietor  to  execute  tke  pol.,  ofkerwise  ke  skall  pay  tke  co.,  in  addition  to  tke 
prems.  due,  an  indemnity  equal  to  one  year's  prem. 
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In  case  of  death,  sale,  or  deed  of  gift,  the  hetrs  or  new  proprietors  shall  declare  the  qualifications 
within  one  month  following  the  death,  sale,  or  deed  of  gift,  and  cause  such  declaration  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  pol. 

In  case  of  dissolution  of  co-partnership,  suspension  of  payment,  or  failure,  the  party  insured  or 
his  assigns  are  reauired  to  immediately  declare  such  dissolution  of  co-partnership,  suspension,  or 
failure,  and  cause  tncir  declaration  to  be  noted  on  the  pol. 

Art.  9. — ITie  party  insured  shall  be  required  to  notify  the  co.,  and  cause  such  notification  to  b« 
mentioned  on  tne  pol.,  and  to  pay  an  add.  prem.  if  required,  in  the  following  cases,  to  wit: — 
X.  Before  making  changes  or  additions  in  buildings  insured,  or  containing  property  insured,  which 
shall  multiply  or  increase  the  risk.  2.  Before  erecting  in  such  buildings  or  in  contiguous  buildings 
any  factory  works  or  steam  engine,  or  establishing  any  trade  or  industry  that  shall  increase  the  risk 
from  fire.  3.  Before  placing  in  such  building  provisions,  goods,  or  any  articles  whatsoever  which 
might  add  to  the  perils  of  fire.  4.  Before  transporting  the  property  insured  to  a  place  other  than  that 
designated  in  the  pol.  5.  Before  trans,  the  ins.  or  tenant's  risks  and  claims  of  neighbours  from  one 
place  to  another. 

If  buildings  roofrd  with  wood  or  thatch,  a  theatre,  factory  or  foundry,  should  be  erected  upon 
property  coniipwus  to  that  assured^  the  party  insured  shall  give  notice  within  a  month  at  the  latest 
after  the  estab.  and  construction  0/  such  buildings ^  and  cause  his  declaration  to  be  noted  on  tht  pol.^ 
and  pay  an  add.  prem. 

Art.  zo. — If  the  party  insured  shall  have  covered  the  property  specified  in  this  ins.  prior  to  the  date 
of  the  present  pol.^  or  if  ho  shall  subsequently  guarantee  such  property  for  whatevei^  cause  and 
amount  whatsoever  m  any  mutual  asso.  or  by  any  underwriters  of  any  name  or  denomination,  he  shall 
declare  the  same  and  cause  it  to  be  noted  on  the  pol. 

If  the  party  insured  shall  have  previously  covered,  or  if  he  shall  subsequently  cover,  articles  other 
than  those  included  in  this  ins.,  out  forming  part  of  one  and  the  same  risk,  he  shall  likewise  be 
reauired  to  declare  the  fact  and  cause  the  same  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pol. 

Art.  II. — Upon  receiving  the  declaration  required  by  Art.  8,  9,  and  10,  the  co.  reserves  to  itself  the 
right  to  cancel  the  pol.  by  giving  simple  notice  to  that  effect,  and  the  prems.  paid  or  due  shall  belong 
to  the  CO. 

In  default  of  receiving  such  declaration  within  the  time  specified,  and  of  the  mention  of  the  same 
on  the  pol.,  the  ins.  shall  be  suspended,  and  the  insured,  his  representatives  or  assigns,  shall  not  have 
any  ngnt  to  indemnity  in  case  of  fire. 

Art.  12.— All  concealment  or  false  declarations  on  the  part  of  the  insured  tending  to  diminish  the 
degree  of  risk  or  change  its  character  shall  render  the  ins.  void  ;  and  it  shall  be  void  even  when  such 
concealment  or  false  declaration  do  not  affect  the  loss  or  damage  caused  to  the  property  insured. 
(Art.  348,  Commercial  Code.) 

Art.  13. — Immediately  upon  a  fire  breaking  out,  the  party  insured  shall  employ  all  means  in  his 
Power  to  arrest  its  progress  and  save  the  property  insured. 

The  CO.  will  take  into  account  all  damage  and  cost  occasioned  by  removal  on  proper  proof. 

'I  he  party  insured  is  required  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  manager  in  Paris  in  case  of  fire. 

Art.  14. — Immediately  after  a  fire  the  party  insured  shall  make  a  declaration  of  the  same,  and  his 
own  cost,  before  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  district,  and  this  declaration  shall  state  the  precise 
time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fire,  its  duration,  the  kmrain  or  ^resumptix>e  origin  of  the  same,  the 
means  taken  to  arrest  its  progress,  as  well  as  all  other  incidental  circumstances ;  and  shall  also 
specify  the  nature  and  approximative  amount  of  the  damage  sustained. 

A  formal  copy  of  this  aeclaration  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  co.  without  delay.  The  party  insured 
shall  further  be  required  to  draw  up  and  transmit  a  statement  of  the  articles  burned,  uamaged  and 
saved.  If  the  party  insured  shall  not  transmit  the  documents  required  b^  the  present  Art.  within 
\K  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fire,  he  shall  forfeit  all  rights  and  claims  upon  the  co.,  unless  in 
the  case  of  proof  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so. 

Art.  15. — In  ccue  buildings  insured  by  the  co.  shall  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of  a  fire,  in  such  case  the  co.  will  make  good  the 
loss. 

Art.  16. — The  insured  shall  be  required  to  prove,  by  all  the  means  and  documents  in  his  possession, 
the  existence  and  value  of  the  property  insured,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fire,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  the  damage  sustained. 

The  CO.  shall  be  entitled  to  require  the  party  insured  to  make  oath  to  his  statements  in  due  form 
according  to  law. 

Any  party  insured  who  shall  knowingly  exaggerate  the  amount  of  his  damage,  or  who  shall 
assume  articles  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  flames,  when  they  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  the  fire, 
or  who  shall  misrepresent  or  remove  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  articles  saved,  or  who  shall  present 
untrue  and  fraudulent  documents  and  means  as  evidence,  or  who,  finally,  shall  nave  willingly  caused 
the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  property  insured,  shall  forfeit  all  rights  to  indemnification,  and  the  co. 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  cancel  all  the  pol.  that  it  may  have  granted  to  said  insured. 

Art.  17.— Damages  for  loss  by  fire  shall  be  adjusted  either  by  private  agreement,  or  be  appraised 
after  investigation  by  two  experts  selected  by  the  parties,  either  on  the  spot  or  elsewhere.  If  tho 
experts  cannot  agree,  they  snail  choose  a  third  arbitrator,  the  three  acting  in  common  accord,  the 
majority  ruling.  The  parties  may  require  that  tho  third  arbitrator  shall  l^  chosen  at  a  point  other 
than  that  where  the  party  insurea  may  reside.  In  case  either  of  the  parties  shall  fail  to  appoint  his 
arbitrator,  or  in  case  the  two  experts  shall  neglect  to  name  a  third  expert,  the  same  shall  be  appointed, 
at  the  request  of  the  most  earnest  of  the  two  parties,  by  the  President  of  the  Civil  or  Commercial 
Court  of  the  district. 

In  all  cases  the  cost  of  appraisement  shall  be  borne  equally—one-half  by  the  co,  and  the  other  half 
by  the  party  insured. 

Art.  18.— Real  property,  exclusivo'of  the  value  of  the  soil,  and  personal  property  shall  be  appraised 
at  their  actual  value  at  the  time  of  the  fire.  Provisions  and  goods  shall  be  estimated  at  the  prices 
current  on  the  day  of  the  fire.  Articles  and  goods  in  course  of  manufacture  shall  be  appraised  at  the 
rate  of  the  raw  material,  with  the  add.  of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  up  to  the  date  of  the  nre. 

Art.  19.— If  it  should  result  upon  valuation  by  private  agreement  or  from  tho  appraisers'  formal 
valuation,  that  the  value  of  the  property  insured  is  less  than  the  amount  insured,  the  party  insured 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  only  for  the  actual  and  proven  loss. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  appear  that  the  value  of  the  property  covered  by  the  pol.  exceeded  at 
the  time  of  the  fire  the  sum  insured,  in  such  case  the  party  insured  shall  be  consiaered  as  his  own 
underwriter  for  such  excess,  and  in  this  capacity  he  shall  bear  his  share  of  the  loss  in  the  proper 
proportion. 

Should  there  be  several  insurers,  and  if  the  declarations  required  by  the  first  para,  of  Art.  10  have 
been  noted,  the  co.,  in  case  of  fire,  shall  bear  its  duo  proportion  of  the  loss  adjusted,  according  to  the 
conditions  of  the  present  pol. 

In  no  case  shall  the  co.  be  required  to  pay  more  than  the  sum  insured  by  it,  and  its  share  of  tho  cost 
of  appraisement. 
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Art.  20. — The  insured  shall  not  make  any  abandonment^  either  total  or  partial^  of  the  property 
insured^  whether  damaged  or  undamaged. 

The  CO.  shall  be  entitled  to  take  either  all  or  a  portion  of  the  damaged  property  and  material  apper- 
taining  to  burned  buildings  at  their  appraised  value. 

The  CO.  nay,  within  a  period  specified  by  the  arbitrators  or  fixed  by  private  agreement,  cause  any 
building,  damaged  or  destroyed  oy  fire,  to  be  repaired  or  reconstructed,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  appraisers.  The  co.  may  likewise  repair  or  replace  in  kind,  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  articles 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire. 

Art.  21. — The  ins.  of  tenant's  risks  is  based  upon  the  total  value  of  the  building  when  it  is  occupied 
by  only  one  tenant,  and  in  this  case  the  loss  by  fire  is  rceulated  in  accordance  witn  Articles  18  and  19. 
In  case  there  should  be  several  tenants,  the  tenant's  risk  is  based  upon  the  amount  of  rent. 

If  the  tenant  should  have  covered  a  sum  equal  to  at  least  15  times  the  annual  antount  of  his  rent, 
the  CO.  will  be  responsible  in  his  stead  for  the  total  damage  up  to  amount  of  the  sum  insured. 

If  he  has  insured  a  less  sum,  the  co.  will  only  be  responsible  for  damage  in  the  proportion  existing 
between  the  amount  insured  and  15  years'  rent. 

Art.  22. — In  case  of  fire  ^  or  in  the  case  provided  for  by  Art.  15,  the  co.  reserves  to  itself  its  rights 
and  those  of  the  party  insured^  against  all  defendants  generally ^  in  whatsoever  capactty  they  may 
come,  and  especially  against  tenants,  neighbours,  incendiaries,  mut.  ins.  asso.,  underwriters  insuring 
for  prems.  or  otherwise  ;  and  to  this  end  and  effect,  the  party  insured,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned^ 
hereby  delegates  his  rights  to  the  co.,  without  requiring  any  guarantee^y  this  Pol.  alone,  dispensing 
with  any  other  instrument  of  cession,  transfer,  deed  or  conveyance.  The  party  insured  is  bound,  at 
the  request  of  the  co.,  to  confirm  and  reiterate  this  delegation  and  assignment  of  bis  rights  in  a 
separate  instrument,  arawn  up  before  a  notary ;  and  furthermore,  to  reiterate  the  delegation  in  his 
receipt  for  payment  of  damages. 

Should  pre  be  communicated  from  a  building  insured  by  the  co.  to  another  building  also  insured 
by  it,  the  co.  may  refrain  from,  taking  proceedings  against  the  Party  insured,  whose  building  cont- 
municated  the  fire  to  the  other  ;  but  this  shall  apply  only  to  real  and  immovable  property . 

Art.  23. — The  amount  of  the  adjusted  damage  is  payable  in  cash,  at  the  head  office  of  the  co. 

After  a  loss,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  the  damage,  the  co.  may  cancel  the  Pol.,  either  in 
full  or  partially,  by  a  simple  notice  to  that  effect ;  the  prem,  or  prems.  paid  belonging  to  the  co. 

Art.  24. — All  suits  for  recovery  of  damages  must  be  brought  withm  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
fire  or  the  last  paper  sent  in  regarding  the  claim.  Consequently,  after  the  expiration  of  that  term, 
the  CO.  cannot  De  required  to  make  any  compensation. 

The  practice  of  fire  ins.  in  France  will  be  considered  under  France,  sub-heading 
Fire  Ins. 

German  Policy. — The  German  fire  pol.  resembles  in  its  form  that  of  France.  The 
conditions  or  articles  of  ins.  precede  the  written  description  of  the  property,  which  is 
insured  subject  to  these. 

The  Gbrman  Phcknix  Ins.  Co.  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main.    General  Conditions  : 

Art.  X. — The  co.  insures  against  damage  by  fire,  and  guarantees  not  only  indemnification  for  actual 
and  direct  damage  by  fire,  but  agrees^  moreover,  to  make  good  all  loss  that  may  occur  to  the  property 
insured  by  lightning,  water,  damage  in  attempting  to  save  and  remove  goods,  as  well  as  the  value  of 
missing  articles,  upon  proper  nroof.  Where  buildings  insured  by  the  co.  shall  be  torn  down  in  cases 
of  conflagration,  by  order  of  the  competent  authorities,  the  co.  will  make  good  the  loss  to  the  insured. 

The  CO.  will  not  make  good  any  loss  by  fire  resulting  from  the  effects  of  war,  militanr  forces, 
rebellion,  riot,  illegal  force,  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  or  gross  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  person 
or  Persons  insured.  In  case  of  explosion  the  co.  will  not  oe  responsible  for  the  destruction  caused 
thereby,  but  will  make  good  any  damage  by  fire  so  originated.  By  special  agreement,  and  upon  the 
payment  of  an  additional  prem.,  the  co.  will  become  responsible  for  damage  caused  by  explosions 
disconnected  from  loss  by  nre. 

In  case  of  damage  to,  or  the  loss  of  articles  by  water,  or  in  attempting  to  save  the  same,  the  co. 
will  not  grant  compensation,  unless  the  building  containing  them  or  that  immediately  contiguous 
shall  be  on  fire.  Compensation  for  articles  missing  will  only  be  allowed  when  the  party  insured 
shall,  within  three  days  after  the  fire,  give  notice  thereof  to  the  proper  authorities,  with  an  exact 
statement  of  the  missing  objects.  In  any  event  no  compensation  shall  be ^idfor  such  articles  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation  ordered  by  the  authorities.  '  fhe  obligations  of  the  co. 
towards  the  party  insured  are  defined  solely  by  the  contents  of  the  pol.  and  renewals. 

Art.  2. — Tne  co.  does  not  insure  powder  mills,  or  depots  or  magazines  for  the  storage  of  gunpowder, 
and,  furthermore,  documents  of  every  description,  especially  securities,  coin,  and  paper  money, 
jewels,  real  gems,  ^old  and  silver  in  bars,  are  entirely  excluded  Arom  ins.  Lace,  cashmeres,  ornaments, 
medals,  gold  and  silver  tissues,  paintings,  st^narir,  and  especially  all  rare  and  costly  articles,  as 
well  as  such  objects  as  have  an  imaginary  ^Ikd  intrinsic  value,  whether  personal  or  real^  shall  not 
be  held  to  be  insured  unless  specially  specified  in  the  pol. 

With  regard  to  buildings,  all  parts  not  specially  excepted  in  the  conditions,  and  thus  consecjuently 
the  cellars  and  foundations,  are  included  m  the  ins.  Articles  situated  outside  the  limits  specified  in 
the  pol.  are  not  considered  to  be  insured. 

Art.  1. — In  order  that  the  ins.  may  not  prove  an  incentive  to  improper  gain  on  the  part  of  the 
insured,  the  said  party  shall  not  be  entitled  to  make  use  of  indirectly,  or  refer  to  the  amount  insured, 
or  the  Prems.  Paul,  or  the  descriptions  and  estimates  contained  in  the  pol.,  as  an  acknowledgment, 
or  proof  ,  or  presumption  of  the  value,  or  even  of  the  existence  of  the  articles  insured ;  moreover,  the 
party  insured  is  bound  to  show  to  the  co.  the  existence  and  value  of  the  articles  insured  at  the  time 
of  the  fire,  by  all  means  and  certificates  in  his  power,  as  well  as  the  genuineness  and  amount  of  the 
damage  sustained. 

Art.  4. — The  party  insured  is  bound  to  answer  correctly  the  questions  printed  on  the  form  of 
application,  and  to  state  accurately,  in  any  documents  executed  by  him  and  attached  to  said  appli- 
cation, all  facts  regarding  the  danger  of  fire  and  the  nature  of  the  articles  proposed  to  be  insured. 

Art.  5. — The  Party  insured  must  declare  and  cause  to  be  stated  in  the  pol.,  whether  he  is  the  owner 
of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  articles  insured,  or  whether  he  is  acting  as  user,  creditor,  manager, 
attorney,  or  in  whatever  other  capacity. 

Art.  6.— If  at  the  time  of  the  issuing  of  the  present  pol.  the  property  shall  have  been  insured  else- 
where, notice  thereof  shall  be  given  and  mentioned  on  the  pol. 

Art.  7.— The  ins.  shall  not  be  valid  except  upon  due  payment  of  the  prems.  The  acceptance  of  the 
Pol.  and  of  the  renerval  receipts  by  the  insured  shall  constitute  his  assent  to  the  prem.  and  duration 
of  the  ins.  as  therein  expressed.  The  party  insured  is  bound  to  pay  his  prem.  without  being  summoned 
to  the  agent  of  the  co.  at  the  latter's  domicile,  and  theco.  is  not  bound  to  demand  payment  of  the  same. 
If  the  ann.  prem.  upon  an  ins.  contracted  for  a  term  of  years  shall  not  be  paid  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  insurance  year,  then  the  ins.  shall  be  void,  but  the  co.  shall  have  the  right  to  collect  the 
Prem.  by  due  process  of  law.  The  ins.  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  again  in  force  until  after  the 
expiration  of  24  hours  after  all  unpaid  back  prems.  shall  have  been  paid  and  received.    No  return  of 
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ptems.  once  paid  shall  be  made  'with  the  exception  of  thi  case  mentioned  in  Art.  No.  i8.     Payment  of 
a  prem.  or  prems.  previously  lapsed  made  during  or  after  a  tire  shall  give  no  ri^^ht  to  indemnification. 

Art.  8. — //  during  the  term  of  the  ins.  the  rish  from  fire  should  increase— if  the  property  insured 
should  change  ortmers — if  the  pr\>perty  insured  should  be  trans/erred  to  other  premises  than  those 
specified  in  the  Ppl. — or  if  the  property  should  be  insured  by  another  co. — then  in  each  and  ail  of 
these  cases  the  further  continuance  of  the  ins.  shall  be  iubft^i  t  to  the  consent  of  the  co.  The 
party  insured  shall  be  required  to  apply  for  such  consent  in  wrtting,  and  if  the  same  be  granted^  a 
memorandum  to  that  effect  shall  be  made. 

Art.  9. — /«  case  of  a  fire  oct  urring,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Party  insured  to  do  his  utmost  to  save 
the  articles  insured,  ami  to  gii'e  attention  to  the  safety  of  the  same  to  his  best  ability  both  during  and 
after  their  remiwal.  But  such  removal  shall  only  be  made  in  acconiance  with  the  pptn'isions  of 
Art.  I  aboxie  stated^  and  not  against  the  orders  of  the  agent  or  contrary  to  special  conditions  of  ins. 
Immediately  upon  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire,  the  anient  for  the  district  must  be  notified,  or  in 
his  absence,  the  head  a):ient.  When  such  immediate  notification  is  not  possible,  notice  must,  in  any 
event,  be  given  within  24  hours  atter  the  occurrence  of  the  tire.  In  case  there  should  be  no  agent  of 
the  CO.  in  the  locality,  notice  of  the  fire  must  then  be  sent  to  the  manager  of  the  co. 

Art.  10. — In  case  of  loss  or  damage  the  party  insured  shall  be  bound  .is  follows,  viz. : 

A. — To  make  a  depositionand  statement  of  his  07vn  accord  within  three  days  after  the  fire,  before  the 
proper  authorities,  as  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  fire,  the  duration  thereof,  ami  the  known  or 
supposititious  causes  of  the  same,  the  means  employed  to  extinguish  it,  together  with  any  and  all 
circumstances  rele^-ant  thereto,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  probable  amount  of  the  damage  sustained, 
A  certified  copy  of  the  formal  investigation  must  be  forwarded  to  the  agent  within  14  days,  or  in  case 
there  should  be  no  agent  in  the  locality,  then  to  the  director  of  the  co. 

B. — In  the  case  ot  movable  property,  the  party  insured  shall,  within  14  days  after  the  fire,  transmit 
to  the  agent  a  statement,  duly  signed,  specifying  the  articles  in  hand  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  those 
burnt,  lost,  saved  in  damaged  condition,  and  those  remaining  without  damage,  together  with  a  special 
statement  of  the  value  thereof.  7  his  d<Kument  must  be  drawn  up  with  the  most  const  ientious 
accuracy,  it  must  not  contain  a  missing  article  as  burnt  or  lost,  nor  must  the  e.t  istence  if  any  article 
saved  be  withheld.  The  penckis  of  time  abo7.'e  mentioned,  in  case  of  physical  disability,  shall  com- 
mence from  the  date  of  cessation  of  such  disability. 

Art.  II. — The  co.  shall  have  the  right  to  require  the  party  insured  to  prove  the  actual  amount  of 
goods  on  hand,  and  the  value  of  the  same  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  damage 
sustained  by  him,  by  the  production  of  his  books,  invoices,  accounts,  and  other  vouchers,  and  to 
require  him  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  st^itements  in  due  legal  form. 

Art.  12. — Any  party  insured  who  shall  contravene  any  of  the  conditions  of  Articles  4  to  11,  or  who 
shall  not  entirely  fulfil  the  obligations  therein  expressed,  or  who  shall  be  guilty  of  making  an 
unwarranted  declaration  or  a  concealment  of  fact,  as  referred  to  in  clause  B.  of  .Article  10,  or  who 
shall  make  use  of  false  or  deceitful  means  in  his  own  interest,  or  who,  finally,  shall  himself  set  fire  to 
property  insured  or  cause  the  burning  of  the  same  by  gross  negligence,  shall  forfeit  all  claim  to 
indemnification. 

Art.  13. — Damage  by  fire  shall  be  adjusted  either  by  mutual  agreement  or  by  investigation  and 
appraisement  of  two  experts  selected  in  the  locality.  Kach  side  shall  appoint  one  appraiser,  and  in 
case  these  appraisers  cannot  agree,  then  they  sh.afl  choose  an  umpire.  The  three  arbitr.itors  shall 
act  together  and  submit  to  the  majority  of  votes  among  themselves.  Both  parties  shall  be  allowed 
to  demand  that  the  umpire  be  chosen  in  a  locality  other  than  that  wherein  the  patty  imured  resides. 
Should  one  of  the  parties  neglect  to  name  an  arbitrator,  the  nomination  of  the  same  shall  devolve,  at 
the  request  of  the  other  party,  upon  the  presiding  officer  of  the  proper  court,  in  accordance  with 
Art.  21.  And  in  like  manner  shall  it  be  done  if  the  two  arbitrators  fail  to  agree  upon  the  choice  of  an 
umpire  at  the  request  of  the  party  making  the  motion.  'J'he  cost  of  appraisement  made  by  the 
arbitrators  shall  be  borne  in  the  pro  port ii>n  of  one-half  by  each  party.  The  investigation  of  damage, 
whether  by  direct  adjustment  between  the  party  insured  and  the  co.,  or  by  the  intermediacy  of 
arbitrators,  shall  only  apply  to  fixing  the  amount  of  such  damage,  without  prejiulice  to  the  rights  of 
the  CO.  as  expressed  m  the  pol.  During  the  time  that  such  damni^e  remains  undetermined  the  pafiy 
insured  shall  make  no  change  in  the  disposition  of  the  damaged  goods  or  premises  other  than  thai 
which  may  be  necessary  for  the  due  preservation  of  the  same. 

Art.  14. — Buildings  shall  be  valued  according  to  the  combined  worth  of  their  materials  and  cost  of 
erection,  taking  into  consideration  their  age  and  condition,  and  any  special  cause  of  depii\  iation  tu 
value.  The  ground  lot  and  the  advantages  of  location,  improvements,  speculative  value  or  fancy 
value,  shall  not  be  considered  in  making  a  valuation  ;  merchandize,  raw  material,  produce  and  live 
stock  shall  be  appraised  at  the  current  prices  in  accordance  with  their  quality  and  condition  ; 
machinery  and  fnanufcu:turing apparatus  at  first  cost,  with  deduction  for  dprec iation  in  value  on 
account  of  age,  use,  change  of  system  or  stagnation  of  such  branch  of  industry  ;  dry  goods,  house- 
hold  furniture  and  all  other  articles,  at  first  cost,  with  deduction  for  decrease  in  value,  owing  to  age, 
use  and  change  of  fashion. 

Art.  15. — Ifit  shall  appear,  either  in  amicable  settlement  or  by  the  appraisement  of  experts,  that  the 
value  01  the  articles  insured  is  less  than  the  amount  of  the  ms.,  the  party  insured  can  only  claim 
indemnification  in  the  sum  of  such  lesser  value.  Hut  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  become  manifest  that 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  the  value  of  the  articles  insured  by  the  pol.  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  ins.,  then 
the  party  insured  shall  bo  considered  as  his  own  insurer  for  such  surplus,  and  in  such  capacity  he  shall 
bear  his  proportionate  share  of  the  loss.  If  the  property  shall  be  insured  in  several  ins.  cos.,  and  the 
notification  reouired  by  Art.  6  or  8  sent  and  approved,  then  the  co.  will  bear  its  share  of  the  loss  in 

froportion  to  tnc  other  amounts  insured  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  present  pol. 
n  no  case  shall  the  co.  be  liable  for  more  than  the  amount  insured  and  its  share  of  the  cost  of 
appraisement. 

Art.  16. —  The  party  insured  shall  not  be  entitled  to  require  the  co.  to  take  either  a  portion  or  the 
whole  of  the  goods  insured,  whether  they  be  damaged  or  not.  The  co.,  on  the  other  hand,  shall  have 
the  option,  either  of  leaving  both  the  damaged  and  undamaged  articles  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
insured  as  an  equivalent  for  the  ascertained  value  of  the  same,  or  of  accepting  the  same  upon  allow- 
ing such  value.  The  CO.  shall  furthermore  have  the  right,  both  as  regards  buildings  and  portable 
property,  to  make  good  all  damage  by  replacing  the  articles  insured  in  kind. 

Art.  17. — All  rights  and  claims  for  compensation  for  damages  that  the  party  insured  may  have  or 
acquire  in  case  of  a  fire  against  persons  liable  in  general,  and  especially  against  his  tetiants,  neigh- 
bours, the  known  or  suspected  originators  of  the  fire,  ins.  cos.  or  others,  upon  any  legal  ground 
whatsoever,  are  assigned  by  virtue  of  this  pol.  to  the  co.,  without  the  necessity  of  any  other  obligation 
or  warranty  on  the  part  of  the  party  insured.  The  co.  will  refrain  from  enforcing  these  rights  against 
such  parties  as  maybe  insured  in  the  same,  with  the  exception  of  cases  where  the  damage  may  be 
occasioned  by  their  gross  negligence  and  fault.  The  party  insured  is  bound,  if  the  co.  shall  require 
it,  to  confirm  the  assignment  of  the  above-mentioned  rights,  cither  by  a  special  deed  to  that  effect, 
or  in  his  receipt  for  indemnification  for  damages. 

Art.  18.— The  amount  of  damage  compi^nsation,  whether  the  same  be  fixed  by  .agreement  and 
mutually  acceptable  valuation  or  by  judicial  decision,  shall  be  paid  in  cash  within  the  space  of  one 
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month  thereafter,  at  the  place  where  the  pol.  was  issued,  due  receipt  being  given  therefor.  ^  The  co. 
shall  not  be  held  to  pay  interest  upon  the  amount  of  damages  until  after  the  expiration  of  said  month, 
provided  that  the  damages  be  then  still  unpaid.  If  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  damages  should  be 
prevented  by  arrest,  intervention,  opposition  or  want  of  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  insured,  his  heirs 
and  legal  representatives,  the  co.  shall  not  be  bound  to  deposit  or  pay  said  sum  before  the  removal  of 
such  obstacles,  or  be  held  responsible  for  such  delay  in  the  payment,  nor  for  any  amount  of  interest 
whatsoever.  The  sum  insured  decreases  in  case  of  loss  in  the  same  amount  as  the  ascertained 
amount  of  the  damage  sustained.  Should  such  damage  exceed  one-half  of  the  amount  insured,  then 
the  ins.  shall  cease  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  fire.  Aforf07/gr,  7vkenever  a  fire  takes  place,  or  a 
claim  far  tiamages  has  been  made,  both  the  co.  and  ike  Party  insured  skall  kave  ike  right  io  cancel 
for  ike  future  the  ins.  in  question,  as  well  as  other  and  all  ins.  contracts  in  force  between  tkem,  by 
giving  a  simple  notice  the  one  to  the  other  to  that  effect  in  writing.  Should  such  notice  of  cancel- 
ment  emanate  from  the  co.,  the  prems.  paid  in  advance  and  not  due  upon  pols.  of  several  years  date, 
shall  be  repaid  to  the  party  insured. 

Art.  19. — When  an  insured  building  is  subject  to  a  mortgage,  the  payment  of  amount  of  loss  or 
damage  can  only  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  reconstruction ;  so  the  mortgagee  must  either  consent  to 
an  unconditional  payment  or  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same.  Should  a  claim  for  damages  made  by 
a  party  insured  on  such  a  building  become  lost  through  his  own  fault,  then  the  co.  will  apply  the 
amount  of  the  damages,  unless  the  pol.  should  have  lapsed  through  non-payment  of  prem.  to  the 
satisfaction  of  said  mortgagee  upon  renouncing  his  claims  upon  the  partv  insured. 

Art.  20. — All  claims  for  aama}{:e  not  made  within  six  months  after  the  date  of  the  fire,  whether 
adjusted  by  mutual  agreement  m  writing  or  brought  before  the  competent  civil  court  in  due  and 
proper  form  by  the  party  insured,  shall  become  null  and  void  at  the  expiration  of  such  term  by  virtue 
of  this  ins.  contract. 

Art.  21. — The  co.  will  appear  before  the  ordinary  (not  the  commercial)  court  of  the  place  where  its 
pol.  or  the  renewal  receipt  belonging  thereto  maj  be  issued,  provided  that  the  damage  by  fire  shall 
occur  within  the  limits  of  the  same  State  wherein  the  place  whence  the  pol.  was  issued  is  situated; 
otherwise  before  the  ordinary  court  of  the  judicial  district  wherein  the  fire  may  occur. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  pol.  are  several.  The  pol.  covers  "missing  articles"  under 
proper  proof.  It  does  not  cover  damage  caused  hy  gross  neglect  of  the  insured  TArt.  l). 
The  CO.  need  not  demand  prems.,  but  may  recover  them  by  process  of  law  (Art.  7). 
Fires  to  be  notifiwl  to  district  agent  immediately  on  breaking  out ;  and  the  insured 
must  do  his  utmost  to  save  property  from  destruction  (Art.  9).  No  change  to  be  made 
in  the  disposition  of  goods  during  adjustmenb  of  loss  (Art.  13).  Valuations  of  buildings 
burned  must  embrace  consideration  of  special  causes  of  depreciation  in  valtu;  and  in  valuing 
machinery,  stagnation  in  the  branch  of  industry  in  which  the  machinery  has  been  employed 
must  be  considered  (Art.  14).  In  the  case  of  mortgage  pol.,  the  premises  are  to  be 
restored  (Art  19).     Actions  to  be  brought  within  6  months  from  fire  (Art  20). 

Hamburg  Special  Policy. — Under  title  Hamburg  we  shall  give  the  special  form  of 
pol.  in  use  in  that  city  **  against  fire  in  Transatlantic  places,'  which  embraces  some 
peculiarities. 

Hew  Zealand  Policy. — It  will  be  useful,  as  well  as  interesting,  to  add  the  form  of  poL 
in  use  in  the  Antipodes.  Here  is  the  pol.  of  the  New  Zealand  Ins.  Co.  "for  Fire, 
Marine  and  General  Purposes,"  founded  in  Auckland  in  1859.  The  poL  is  one  of  recent 
date  : 

No sum  insured  ^  ....  ^rerti.£  ....    Whereas  .....  ha — paid  to  the  New  Zealand 

Ins.  Co.  the  sum  of  ....  being  the  prem.  on  the  sum  insured  by  this  pol.  from  the  ....  day  of  .... 
187-  to  the  ....  d.ay  of  ...  .  187-  at  4  o'cl.  in  the  evening  of  that  day,  for  the  ins.  against  Loss 
or  Damage  bjr  Fire  of  the  property  hereinafter  described,  to  the  amount  hereinafter  mentioned.  [Here 
follows  description  of  the  property.] 

N.B.— It  is  hereby  declared  that  if  the  insured  hold  anv  pol.  subject  to  average,  on  property 
covered  by  this  ins.,  this  pol.  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  subject  to  average. 

Now,  BE  IT  KNOWN  that,  from  the  ....  day  of  ...  .  187-  until  the  ....  day  of  ....  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  187-,  and  for  so  long  afterwards  as  the  assured  ....  heirs,  exors.  or  admors.  shall  from 
time  to  time  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  the  sums  required  for  the  renewal  of  this  pol..  and  the  director! 
of  the  said  co.  shall  agree  thereto  by  accepting  the  same,  the  funds  and  property  of  the  said  co.  shall 
be  subject  and  liable  to  pay,  reinstate,  or  make  good  to  the  said  assured  ....  heirs,  exors.  or 
admors.  such  Loss  or  Damage  as  shall  be  occasioned  by  Fire  to  the  property  above  mentioned  and 
hereby  insured,  not  exceeding  in  each  case  respectively  the  sum  or  sums  hereinbefore  severally 
specified  and  stated  against  each  property. 

Provided  Always.  That  this  ins.  shall  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  be  subject  to  the 
Conditions  and  Stipulations  printed  on  the  back  hereof,  which  Conditions  and  Stipulations  constitute 
the  basis  of  this  ins.,  and  are  to  be  considered  as  incorp.  in  and  forming  a  part  of  this  pol. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  the  Common  Seal  of  the  ''New  Zealand  Ins.  Co."  has  been  hereunto 
affixed  at  Auckland,  in  the  Colony  of  New  Zealand,  this  ....  day  of  ....  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
187-    [Signed  by  3  directors  and  the  manag^er.] 

The  following  are  the  conditions  and  stipulations  referred  to  in  this  pol. : 

I. — That  upon  the  ins.  of  any  property,  whether  buildings  or  goods  deposited  therein,  the  applicant 
shall  state  his  name,  residence,  occupation,  and  ike  nature  of  kis  interest,  and  specify  of  what 
materials  the  walls  and  roofs  of  such  buildings  are  respectively  constructed,  where  situat«],  and  by 
whom  occupied,  and  whether  as  private  dwellings,  or  how  otherwise,  whether  any  manufacture  or 
hazardous  trade  be  carried  on,  or  any  hazardous  articles  be  deposited  or  kept  therein,  and  if  so.  shall 
describe  the  nature  and  quantities  thereof;  whether  any  steam  engine,  furnace,  kiln,  stove,  coakel,  or 
other  apparatus  whercbv  heat  is  produced  (common  grates  and  stoves  in  substantial  stone  or  brick 
fireplaces  in  private  dwellings  excepted)  be  erected  on  the  premises,  and  if  so,  shall  specify  particularly 
the  nature  and  construction  thereof  respectively,  together  with  the  construction  and  occupation  of 
contig^uous  or  immediately  adjacent  buildings ;  and  if  such  specification  do  not  truly  and  circum- 
stantially describe  the  property,  and  the  several  particulars  regarding  the  same,  as  aforesaid,  so  that 
the  nature  and  degree  of  the  risk  may  bo  justly  estimated,  the  pol.  of  ins.  thereon  shall  be  null  and 
void.  The  ins.  on  any  buildings  shall  not  be  held  to  include  anything  outside  thereof,  such  as  clap 
boarding,  fences,  blinds,  galleries,  porches,  appentis,  sheds,  or  other  ouildings,  except  the  same  be 
specially  mentioned  and  valued  in  the  pol.  No  furniture  usually  denominated  fixtures,  machinery,  or 
other  legal  or  constructed  immovables  contained  in  any  building,  shall  be  held  to  be  insured,  as 
appertaining  or  belonging  thereto,  except  such  fixtures  as  shall  be  specially  named  in  tiie  body  of 
the  pol. 
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II. — That  in  case  any  alteration  or  addition  shall  have  been  made  in  or  to  any  risk  on  which  such 
ins.  has  been  effected,  whether  such  alteration  or  addition  do  consist  in  the  erection  on  the  premises 
of  apparatus  for  producing  heat,  or  in  the  introduction  of  articles  more  hazardous  than  may  be 
allowed  in  the  pol.,  or  in  the  change  of  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever, 
by  which  the  degree  of  risk  is  increased,  and  a  consequent  additional  prom,  would  be  required,  ana 
whether  such  ins.  has  been  effected  on  the  building  itself,  or  on  goods,  wares  or  merchandize  deposited 
therein,  and  the  insured  shall  not  have  given  due  notice  thereof  respectively  to  the  said  co.,  or  its 
manager  or  agent,  in  vrriting,  and  unless  such  alteration  or  addition  shall  have  been  allowed  bv 
indorsement  on  this  pol.,  and  such  increased  prem.  shall  have  been  paid  as  may  be  required,  such  pof. 
or  ins.  shall  be  null  and  void. 

III. — That  houses,  buildings,  and  goods  held  in  trust  or  on  commission,  must  be  insured  as  such, 
otherwise  the  pol.  will  not  extend  to  cover  them. 

I  v.— No  ins.  proposed  to  this  co.  shall  be  in  force  until  the  prem.  be  actuallv  paid ;  and  persons 
desirous  of  continuing  ins.  must  make  their  respective  payments  of  the  prem.  thereon,  on  or  before 
the  days  on  which  they  respectively  become  due,  otherwise  such  ins.  will  expire ;  and  the  only  evidence 
of  such  payments  shall  be  the  printed  receipt  issued  from  the  office,  and  signed  by  the  manager  or  one 
of  the  cferks  or  agents  of  the  co. 

V. — No  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  occasioned  by  invasion,  foreign  enemy,  riot,  civil  commotion, 
military  or  usurped  power  whatever,  earthquake^  or  hurticane,  or  spontaneous  combustion ,  will  be 
made  good.  Neither  will  this  co.  be  answerable  for  loss  or  damage  to  stock  or  goods  of  any  kind 
which  shall  or  may  happen  to  the  same  while  undergoing  any  process  in  or  by  which  the  application 
of  fire  heat  is  necessar}-;  and  the  pol.  shall  remain  suspended,  and  be  of  no  effect  in  respect  to  any 
loss  or  damage  which  shall  happen  or  arise  during  the  period  of  any  of  the  foregoing  contingencies. 
Losses  by  lightning  ivill  be  made  good  when  either  tne  buildings  or  the  effects  ctssured  have  been 
actually  set  on  fire  thereby ,  and  burnt  in  consequence  thereof. 

VI. — lliat  all  ins.  on  farming  stock  (which  comprehends  all  sorts  of  com  and  grain,  hay  and  straw, 
in  bams  or  stacks,  farming  utensils,  and  live  stock)  shall  be  effected  under  such  general  description. 
But  this  CO.  will  not  be  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  happening  thereto,  occasioned  by  the 
natural  heating  of  any  of  the  articles  or  commodities  so  comprehended  and  included  in  such  ins. ;  but 
the  loss  on  any  property  in  consequence  (except  that  by  which  its  natural  heating  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  fire)  will  be  made  good. 

VII. — loat  books  of  accounts,  written  securities,  money,  bank  notes,  plate-^lass  windows,  and 
runpowder,  will  not  be  insured  or  comprehended  in  any  ins.  effected  by  or  with  this  co.,  nor  will  any 
loss  or  damage,  in  any  case,  or  of  any  description,  bo  made  good,  when  more  than  ten  pounds  of 
gunpowder  shall  be  deposited  or  kept  on  the  premises,  unless  the  same  shall  be  specially  allowed  on 
the  pol. 

VIII. — China,  glass,  looking-glasses,  jewels,  watches,  trinkets,  medals^  and  other  curiosities,  prints 
(not  in  trade),  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures,  are  not  included  in  this  ms.,  unless  they  are  specified 
in  the  pol.,  excepting  when  insured  by  special  agreement  under  the  term  ** personal  property  ofei>ery 
description.^*  In  cases  of  loss,  not  more  than  £io  will  be  allowed  on  any  one  picture  or  print,  unless 
a  valued  catalogue  shall  have  been  previously  deposited  in  the  office. 

IX. — No  claim  shall  be  recognized  or  recoverable  if  the  property  insured  be  previously  or  subse- 
quently insured  elsewhere,  unless  the  particulars  of  such  other  ms.  oe  notified  to  the  co.  in  writing, 
auid  allowed  by  endorsement  hereon  ;  provided,  on  such  notice  being  given,  after  the  issue  of  the  pol., 
it  shall  be  optional  with  the  co.  to  cancel  the  same,  returning  the  ratable  prem.  for  the  unejcpired 
term  thereof;  and  in  no  case,  when  any  property  insured  by  this  pol.  is  insured  elsewhere,  shall  this 
CO.  be  liable  to  pay  more  than  their  ratable  proportion  of  loss  or  damage. 

X. — Upon  the  death  of  the  assured,  or  the  assignment  of  any  interest  assured  in  this  co..  the  pol. 
and  int.  therein  may  be  continued  to  the  heir,  executor,  or  administrator  respectively,  or  oe  trans- 
ferred to  the  person  who  shall,  upon  such  death  or  by  such  assignment,  be  entitled  to  the  property 
insured,  provided  that  such  heir,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  other  person  so  entitled,  procure  his 
or  her  int.  therein  to  be  endorsed  on  the  pol,  by  the  manager  or  authorized  agent  of  the  co. 

XI. — ITiat  the  insured  sustaining  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire  shall  forthwith  give  notice  in  writing 
io  the  directors  or  manager,  or  to  the  nearest  agent  of  the  co.,  and  shall,  within  15  days  after  such  fire 
shall  have  happened,  deliver  to  the  said  directors,  their  manager,  or  agent,  as  accurate  and  particu- 
lar account  in  detail  of  their  loss  or  damage  respectively  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case 
will  admit,  and  shall  verify  the  same  by  solemn  declaration  or  affirmation,  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  shall  produce  his  books  of  account,  vouchers,  and  such  other  evidence  as  the  directors 
may  reasonably  require ;  and  until  such  declaration  or  affirmation,  account  and  evidence  are  pro- 
duced, the  amount  of  such  loss,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  not  be  payable  or  recoverable.  No  profit  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  included  in  such  claim ;  and  if  there  appear  to  be  any  fraud,  over-ch<irge,  imposition 
or  any  misrepresentation,  or  if  the  fire  shall  have  happened  by  the  procurement  or  wilhil  act,  means 
or  connivance  of  the  insured  or  claimants,  they  shall  oe  excluded  from  all  benefit  under  this  pol. 

XII. — That  in  every  case  of  loss  or  damage  tor  which  the  said  co.  shall  be  liable,  the  same,  on  being 
duly  proved  and  the  accounts  adjusted,  shall  either  be  paid  immediately,  at  the  office  of  tne  co.,  or 
the  said  co.  shall  have  the  option,  where  the  ins.  may  be  on  goods,  to  supply  the  insured  with  the  like 
quantity  of  goods,  of  the  same  sort  or  kind,  and  of  equal  value  and  goodness  with  those  destroyed  or 
damageii  by  fire;  or  where  the  ins.  maybe  on  houses  and  buildings,  the  said  co.  shall  have  the  option, 
with  all  convenient  speed,  to  rebuild  or  repair  and  reinstate  the  same,  and  put  them  into  as  good  ana 
substantial  a  condition  as  they  were  in  at  the  time  when  such  fire  happened.  The  assured  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  abandon  any  movable  property  insured,  which  shall  be  injured  in  consequence  of 
fire,  without  consent  of  the  co.  This  co.  shall  not  be  ans^verable  for  the  rent  of  premises  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  fire,  unless  the  same  shall  be  specially  agreed  upon  and  inserted  in  the  pol. 

XIII. — That  if  in  any  case  the  co.  shall  be  unable  to  reinstate  or  repair  the  building^  because  of  any 
prwisions  in  the  Ads  in  force  for  regulating  the  alignment  of  streets,  or  the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  CO.  shall,  in  every  such  case,  only  be  liable  to  hay  such  sum  as  would  be  requisite  to  reinstate  or 
repair  such  buildings  if  the  same  could  la^vfully  he  reinstated  to  their  former  condition. 

A.IV. — In  case  of  the  removal  of  property  to  escape  cottflagration,  the  co.  will  contribute  ratably 
with  the  insured  and  other  cos.  interested,  to  the  expenses  of  salvage  and  the  damage  the  property 
may  sustain  by  such  remmnil ;  but  the  co.  will  not  hold  itself  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  upon 
property  removed  from  any  buildinf^  contrary  to  the  declared  desire  of  a  director,  officer,  or  agent  of 
the  saia  CO.,  or  not  ordered  or  sanctioned  by  such  director,  officer,  or  agent. 

XV. — If  any  difference  shall  arise  between  this  co.  and  the  insured  with  respect  to  any  claim  for 
loss  or  damage  by  fire,  and  no  fraud  be  suspected,  such  difference  shall  be  submitted  to  the  deter- 
mination of  arbiters,  mutually  chosen,  whose  award  in  writing,  or  that  of  an  umpire  previously 
appointed  by  them,  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  on  both  parties.  But  in  no  case  shall  this  co.  be 
obliged  to  undertake  the  risk  of  the  sale  of  damaged  floods.  The  arbiters  or  valuers  shall  fix  the  value 
as  it  stood  immediately  before  and  the  value  immediately  after  the  fire,  and  the  co.  shall  make  good, 
or  pay,  the  difference  between  these  two  sums,  either  by  repairs  and  restitution,  or  by  payment  in  cash, 
at  their  own  option. 
XVI. — The  CO.  will  not  be  answerable  for  any  loss  where  fires  are  used  in  buildings  unprovided 
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voHh  good  and  subsianfieU  brick  or  stone  chimneys^  or  in  comeguence  of  stoves  or  stove  pipes  placed 
and  used  contrary  to  law,  or  in  consequence  of  the  infringement  of  any  lata  in  force  for  the  suppres- 
sion or  prevention  of  fires,  or  where  stove  pipes  are  carried  through  the  exterior  walls  or  roofs  of 
any  house  or  building ;  or  for  any  loss  by  nre  in  any  building  under  construction  or  repair,  or 
movables  therein,  wherein  carpenters  and*  loiners  are  employed,  unless  the  special  consent  of  the 
CO.  be  first  obtained  and  indorsed  on  the  pol. 

XVII.— It  is  furthermore  hereby  expressly  provided,  that  no  suit  or  action  of  any  kind  against  the 
said  CO.,  for  the  recovery  of  anv  claim  upon,  undec,  or  bv  virtue  of  this  pol..  shall  be  sustainable  in 
any  court  of  law  or  equity,  unless  such  suit  or  action  snail  be  commencea  within  the  term  of  six 
months  next  after  any  loss  or  damage  shall  occur ;  and  in  case  any  such  suit  or  action  shall  be 
commenced  against  the  said  co.  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  next  after  such  loss  or  damage 
shall  have  occurred,  the  lapse  of  time  shall  be  taken  and  deemed  as  conclusive  evidence  against  the 
validity  of  the  claim  thereby  so  attempted  to  be  enforced. 

The  general  framework  of  these  conditions  resembles  that  of  the  Brit,  fire  offices,  with 
certain  adaptations  to  the  circumstances  of  the  colony.  The  description  of  the  property 
is  required  to  be  minute,  and  no  **  outside  fittings  "  appear  to  be  covered  unless  specifically 
insured.  Fires  arising  from  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  and  spontaneous  combustion,  are 
excluded.  **  Other  ins."  must  be  noted,  and  the  co.  may  cancel  pro  rata  ;  or  in  case  of 
a  loss,  the  co-insurers  must  pay  ratable  proportion.  Reinstatement  provided  for,  with  a 
very  proper  qualification,  to  meet  cases  of  difficulty.  Damage  to  furniture,  etc.,  removed 
contrary  to  agent's  advice,  not  covered.  If  any  co-insurer's  pol.  subject  to  average,  this 
pol.  to  be  also  subject  to  it. 

Under  the  Ins,  Ordinatues  of  different  countries,  where  fire  pols.  are  provided  for, 

they.will  be  noticed.     [Average  Pol.,   Fire.'X    [Conditions  of  Ins.]    [Fire  Ins., 

Conditions  of.]    [Fire  Ins.,  Contract  of.]    [Open  Fire  Pol.]    [Specific  Fire 

Pol.]    [Policies  of  Ins.] 

FIRE  Ins.  Pol.,  Actions  on. — See  Actions  upon  Pol.   of  Ins.  ;   also  Fire  Ins. 

Losses,  Payment  of. 
FIRE  Ins.  Pol.,  Alterations  in. — Questions  regarding  the  alteration  of  fire  poL,  from 
a  legal  point  of  view,  very  rarely  arise  in  the  U.  K.  All  alterations  are  made  by  indorse- 
ment, generally  under  the  direct  sanction  of  the  management ;  or  at  the  haul  office. 
The  principles  which  govern  these  have  been  briefly  referred  to  under  Alteration  of 
Pol.  ;  and  Corrections  of  Pol.  In  the  U.S.,  where  agents  possess  usually  a  much 
wider  power,  and  indeed  themselves  issue,  and  afterwards  alter  pol.,  many  points  of 
importance  have  arisen. 

In  Gloucester  Alanuf,  Co.  v.  Howard  Fire  Ins.  Co.  (1855),  the  facts  were  these.  The 
agents  of  the  Co.  were  furnished  with  blank  pol.,  which  were  to  be  filled  up,  indorsed 
and  issued  at  their  discretion  ;  and  their  power  as  to  the  rate  of  prem. ,  the  amount  of 
the  risk,  and  the  nature  of  it,  was  unlimited.  The  pol.  in  this  case  was  filled  up  and 
coimtersigned  by  the  agents  on  the  14th  Oct.,  but  was  not  delivered,  nor  was  the  prem. 
paid  until  the  8  Dec.  following,  when,  on  demand  of  the  insured,  a  memorandum  was 
mdorsed  on  the  pol.  materially  changing  the  risk : — Heldy  that  these  agents  being  clothed 
with  general  powers  as  to  filling  up  and  issuing  pol.,  and  having  authority  to  make  an 
original  contract  of  ins.  with  terms  similar  to  those  found  in  this  pol.,  had  authority 
before  the  delivery  of  the  pol.  to  enlarge  from  its  fii-st  draft  by  a  change  or  modification 
of  the  description  of  the  property  insured,  so  as  to  embrace  the  case  of  a  building 
unfinished,  but  then  in  process  of  construction  ;  and  that  the  omission  of  the  agents  to 
communicate  the  change  made  to  their  principal  did  not  affect  the  liability  of  the  Co. 
on  the  pol.     [5  Gray,  Mass.  497.] 

In  Washington  Ins.  Co.  v,  Davidson  et  al  (1868),  an  alteration  was  made  in  the  pol. 
by  a  clerk  (whose  authority  was  at  the  time  of  action  denied)  before  the  prem.  was  paid, 
and  a  corresponding  correction  made  in  the  record  book  of  the  pol. : — Held^  such  entry  in 
the  record  book  is  constructive  notice  to  the  Co.,  and  as  binding  upon  them  as  actual 
notice.    [30  Md.  91.] 

Mr.  Griswold,  in  his  Fire  Underwriter's  Text- Book,  1872,  states  the  following  to  be 
the  practice  upon  this  subject ;  but  he  does  not  refer  to  authorities  in  support : 

Q^Q.— A  Iterations  duly  inserted  in  the  pol.  by  the  underwriter,  without  any  new  signatures,  will  be 
yalid  if  assented  to  by  the  insured,  though  [the  assent  be]  merely  verbally.  ^  But  an  alteration  by  the 
insurer,  without  the  assent  of  the  insured,  will  not  affect  the  pol. ;  it  will  still  bo  valid  as  orig.  made. 

960. — An  ag^recment  in  writing,  signed  by  both  parties,  after  the  subscription  of  the  pol.,  may  declare 
what  shall  be  the  construction  of  a  particular  clause  or  word  in  a  pol. — although  the  construction  so 
declared  may  be  essentially  different  from  that  which  must  have  otherwise  been  adopted — and  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  inserted  in  the  pol. 

961. — A  material  alteration  of  the  pol.  by  the  insured,  whether  by  erasure,  tnterlineation,  or  ttddi' 
tion  in  a  blank  space,  without  the  consent  of  the  underwriter,  destroys  the  i>ol.  as  to  such  under- 
writer, though  done  without  fraudulent  purpose,  but  with  the  intent  to  obtain  such  consent.  An 
immaterial  alteration,  if  honestly  made,  does  not  annul  the  contract. 

962. — Striking  the  pen  across  words  without  obliterating  them,  so  as  to  make  them  illegible,  and 
writing  others  in  their  stead,  with  consent  of  the  underwriter,  is  a  cancelling  of  such  words. 

963. —  Whatever  may  be  the  character  or  object  of  the  alteration,  it  is  necessary  to  be  attested  by  tht 
same  evidence  as  th^  orig.  contract,  i.e.  the  signature  of  the  insurer;  and  when  such  alteration  is  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  insured,  or  imposes  upon  him  a  new  obligation,  his  signature  is  also  requisite, 
especially  if  contained  in  a  separate  instrument. 

964.— Other  underwriters  may  be  substituted  for  the  orig.  insurers  for  any  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the 
amount  insured,  by  indorsement  duly  executed  by  the  substituted  underwriter,  with  the  verbal  consent 
merely  of  the  insured. 

965. — When  the  pol.  is  altered  for  the  purpose  of  varying  or  enlarging  the  risk,  the  obligation  to 
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disclose  all  the  m.itcrial  facts  then  known  exists  to  its  full  extent ;  and  the  effeci  of  a  concealment 
that  renders  void  the  altered  portion  is  not  to  restore  the  orig.  contract^  but  to  annul  the  *oL 

966. — When  there  has  been  manifestly  an  alteration  oi  z.  parol  iHstrument  (without  teal  J,  the  party 
claimingunder  it  must  explain  the  alteration. 

967.— The  alteration  of  the  pol.  by  another  person  than  the  insured,  without  his  consent  or  privity, 
is  termed  spoliation^  and  does  not  render  the  pol.  void. ;  but  all  such  spoliations  are  infalid,  and  will 
not  avoid  the  instrument  even  if  material,  if  the  orig.  words  can  be  restored  with  certainty. 

The  further  consideration  of  the  question  arises  under  other  heads,  as  Consummation 
OF  Contract;  Construction  of  Ins.  Pol.;  Cancellation;  Errors  of  Fact; 
Parol  Evidence;  Reform  of  Pol. ;  Renewal  and  Suspension  of  Pol.;  Written 
Portion  of  Pol. 

FIRE  Ins.  Pol.,  Arbitration  under. — Some  nice  questions  have  from  time  to  time 
arisen  regarding  the  power  to  enforce  the  arbitration  clause  in  poL  of  ins.,  and  the 
scope  of  the  clause  when  brought  into  play.  The  subject  is  reviewed  fully  under 
Arbitration.  See  also  Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.  No.  ii  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Brit.  Tariff  F.  Offices,  as  there  given  under  date  1870. 

According  to  Scotch  La-u\  a  valid  arbitration  is  only  possible  where  arbiters  have 
been  named  in  the  original  contract.  This  being  almost  im]X)ssible  in  the  case  of  fire 
ins.  pol.  which  may  exist  for  a  great  numlwr  of  years,  there  is  no  recourse  in  the  event 
of  dispute  but  an  action  at  law.  This  operates  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  the  Scotch 
fire  offices,  and  no  doubt  frequently  mduccs  them  to  pay  claims  which  they  do  not 
regard  as  entirely  just. 

FIRE  Ins.  Pol.,  Assignment  of. — Under  Assignment  of  Ins.  Pol.  we  have  stated  the 
law  of  Gt.  Brit,  regarding  the  Assignment  of  Fire  Pol.     The  law,  however,  becomes  a 

food  deal  modified  by  the  course  of  practice — of  which  it  is  but  the  exponent.  Under 
'ire  Ins.,  Conditions  of,  wc  have  shown  some  of  the  questions  which  arose  in  early 
times  in  regard  to  the  Assignment  of  Fire  Ins.  Pol.;  while  under  Fire  Ins.  Losses, 
Payment  of,  other  jwints  are  noted. 

In  Bankruptcy,  questions  constantly  arise  regarding  the  beneficial  interest  under  fire 
pol.  which  have  been  assigned.     [Bankruptcy.] 

In  practice  no  assignment  is  regarded  by  ins.  offices  as  valid  unless  assented  to  by  the 
CO.,  and  indorsed  on  the  jwl.     [Fire  Ins.  Pol.] 

In  the  case  of  Ij>ndon  Ittvestnient  Co.  v.  Montefiore  [Chairman  of  Alliance\  before  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  1864,  it  appeared  that  a  j^erson  named  Page  had  borrowed 
from  the  plaintiffs  the  sum  of  ;^I30,  and  had  assigned^the  lease  and  pol.  of  ins.  on  certain 
premises  as  a  security,  but  no  notice  had  been  given  to  the  ins.  office,  and  therefore  no 
mdorsement  on  the  pol.  had  been  obtained  : — Hcid^  that  where  a  pol.  has  been  assigned, 
the  insurers,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  contract  to  do  so,  arc  not  bound,  upon  the 
application  of  the  assignee,  to  pay  him  upon  the  pol.     [9  L.T.  N.S.  6S8.] 

in  the  U.S.  it  is  the  practice  for  F.  poL  to  contain  printed  on  the  back  the  following 
forms  : 

I. — Assent  of  the  Co. — The  .  .  .  Fire  Ins.  Co.  hereby  consent  that  the  interest  of  .  . . 
in  the  within  pol.  be  assigned  to  .  .  .  subject  nevertheless  to  all  the  conditions 
therein  contained  [date]  .  .  .  187-.  Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Co.  .  .  . 
2. — The  Assignment  \  For  value  received  .  .  .  hereby  transfer,  assign,  and  set  over 
unto  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  assigns  all  .  .  .  title  and  interest  in  this  pol.,  and  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom.  Witness  ....  hand  and  seal,  this  .  .  . 
day  of  ...  .  1 87-.  Sealed  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  .  .  .  . 
FIRE  Ins.  Pol.,  Average  Clause  in.— See  Average  Policies,  Fire\  Fire  Ins. 

Practice,  1734. 
FIRE  Ins.  Pol.,  CiiARGFi?  for. — It  was  the  practice  of  the  early  fire  offices  to  charge  the 
insured  a  fee  for  preparing  the  pol. ,  as  well  as  for  the  stamp  upon  it.     The  competition 
existing  early  in  the  present  century  was  the  means  of  abolishing  the  charge  for  the  pol. 
The  reduction  of  the  stamp  duty  in  more  recent  times  (1865)  has  led  to  the  abolition  of 
all  charges  for  fire  pol.     1  he  early  charges  will  be  noted  in  our  art.  Fire  Ins.  Prems. 
FIRE  Ins.  Pol.,  Compound. — The  fire  ins.  pol.  issued  in  the  U.S.  under  the  designation 
of  "Compound"  pol.  are  in  all  essential  particulars  the  same  as  the  "Floating"  pol. 
issued  in  the  U.K.    For  an  account  of  the  incidents  which  arise  under  them  in  the  event 
of  loss,  see  Fire  Ins.  Loss  Apportion.ments. 
FIRE  Ins.  Pol.,   Floating. — A  very  large  proportion  of  the  ins.    on  merchandize  is 
effected  by  means  of  **  Floating  Pol.,"  the  nature  and  incidents  of  which  will  be  explained 
under  Floating  Pol.,  Fire. 
FIRE  Ins.  Pol.,  Short-Term. — Short-term  ins.,  as  for  one  month,  or  3  months,  are 
frequently  issued  for  specific  sums,   on  specified  goods,   as  supplemental  to  ann.  or 
floating  pol.    [Short-Term  Pol.,  Fire.'\ 
FIRE  Ins.  Pol.,  Specific— See  Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Apportionment  of;  and  Specific 

Pol.,  Fire. 
FIRE  Ins.  Policies,  Stamp  Duty  ox. — The  following  T.  gives  a  chronological  abstract 
of  the  various  Acts  imposing  and  changing  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Fire  Ins.  Pol. : 
1694. — The  5  Wm.  &  Mary,  c.  21  (sec.  3),  enacted  that  for  every  piece  of  vellum  or  parch- 
ment or  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  any  policy  of  ins.  should  be  engrossed  or 
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written,  the  sum  of  sixpence  stamp  duty  was  to  be  paid  for  4  years.    [Continued  by 

several  Acts,  and  made  perpetual  by  I  Geo.  I.  stat.  2,  c  12,  sec.  8 ;  but  repealed 

by  44  Geo,  III.  c.  98,  sec.  i.] 
1698.— By  9  &  10  Wm.  III.  c.  25,  an  add.  6</.,  making  u.    [Made  perpetual  by  I  Geo.  I. 

stat,  2,  c.  12  ;  but  repealed  by  44  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  sec.  i,  and  48  Geo.  III.  c.  149.] 
1711. — By  10  Anne,  c.  26,  the  sum  of  25,  ^,  add.  duty  was  imposed  upon  all  pol.  of  ins. 

for  32  years  from  I  Aug.  17 12 — making  3J.  4//.     No  unstamped  pol.  to  be  used  in 

any  proceedings  in  Law  or  Equity. 
1713. — By  12  Anne,  stat.  2,  c.  9  (sec.  21),  an  add.  6d.  was  imposed  upon  poL  of  ins.  for 

32  years — making  y.  lod.     [Pol.   were  not  specifically  named  in  the  Act,  but 

5  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  declared  them  to  be  included.] 
1757. — By  30  Geo.  II.  c.  19,  an  add.  is.  was  imposed  upon  poL  of  ins.,  although  again 

they  are  not  specifically  named.     [The  Act  5  Geo  III.  c.  35,  remedied  this  defect.] 

But  the  2s.  4df.  duty  of  171 1  would  have  expired ;  the  duty  would  therefore  be  2s.  6d. 
1765. — By  5  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  an  add.  2d.  on  every  pol  of  ins.  in  Lond.  or  Bills  of  Mort.  ; 

and  in  other  parts  of  Gt.  Brit.  2s.  6d. — making  in  the  one  case  2s.  Sd.,  in  the 

other  5j. 
1776. — By  16  Geo.  III.  c.  34,  an  add.  is.  is  levied  on  all  pol.    But  the  stamp  duty  under 

Act  of  1 713  had  expired  ;  the  duty  was  therefore  y.  2d.  and  ^s.  6d.  respectively. 
^777' — ^y  17  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  an  add.  5^.  is  imposed  upon  pol.  of  ;f  1000  and  upwards. 

And  by  sec.  24  there  is  a  penalty  of  ;f  10  for  signing  and  scaling  a  pol.  not  duly 

stamped.     Hence  Town  pol.  for  ;f  1000  and  upwards  required  a  stamp  valued  at 

Ss.  2d. ;  and  Country  pol.  loj.  dd. 
1786. — By  34  Geo.  III.  c.  3,  of  stat.  of  Irish  Pari.,  a  stamp  duty  of  2s.  6d.  is  imposed 

upon  all  pol.  of  ins.  issued  in  Ireland. 
*797'~'By  37  Geo.  III.  c.  90,  all  former  stamp  duties  (stated  by  Act  to  be  dr.  and  lu. 

respectively)  were  repealed,  and  instead  thereof  the  following  :  under  £1000,  3^,; 

£1000  and  over,  6s. 
1804. — By  44  Geo.  III.  c.  98,  all  former  duties  repealed,  and  instead  thereof  a  stamp 

duty  of  is.  on  all  pol. 
1808. — By  48  Geo.  III.  c.  149,  former  stamp  duty  repealed  and  re-enacted  :  is.  on  every 

fire  pol. 
1810. — By  50  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  any  person  in  Gt.  Brit,  might  insure  property  in  any  of  the 

islands,  settlements  or  territories  of  H.M.,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  without  taking 

a  licence.    Stamp  duty,  2s.  6d.  p.  ;f  100,  beyond  ordinary  pol.  stamp  of  is. 
1815. — By  55  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  all  former  duties  were  repealetl,  and  a  stamp  duty  of  is. 

per  ^  ICX)  imposed  on  home  pol. ;  and  2s.  6d.  on  colonial  pol.  with  5^.  ann.  duty. 
1833. — By  3  &  4  vVm.  IV.  c.  23,  pol.  on  Farming  Stock  were  exempted  from  all  stamp 

duties.     Separate  pol.  to  be  issued. 
1842. — By  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  82,  the  stamp  duties  on  Fire  Ins.  in  Ireland  were  assimilated 

to  those  of  Gt.  Brit,  for  a  period  of  3  years.     [Ireland.] 
1856.— By  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  22,  it  was  provided  that  all  property  in  the  U.K.  insured  in 

Foreign  Ins.  Offices  should  be  chargeable  with  the  duties  payable  in  the  U.K. 
i860. — By  23  &  24  Vict.  c.   Ill,  policies  insuring  workmen s  tools  for  any  sura  not 

exceeding  ;f  20  to  be  exempt  from  duty.     Separate  pol.  or  distinct  sum  named. 
1865. — By  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  30,  the  stamp  duty  on  fire  pol.  was  reduced  to  id. ;  and  duty 

of  id.  imposed  on  deposit  note. 
1869. — By  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  14,  the  per-centage  duty  entirely  abolished.     The  stamp  duty 

of  id.  per  pol.  continued. 
Mr.  Geo.  Coode,  in  his  Revised  Rep.  on  Fire  Ins.  Duty,  1863,  says  : 

This  stamp  duty  on  the  pol.  of  fire  ins.  underwent  great  changes  during  the  first  no  years  of  its 
existence.  At  the  beginning  it  was  td.  on  the  pol.  whatever  the  amount  insured,  whether  £\o  or 
^100,000,  or  any  other  sum.  Once  paid,  this  duty  was  not  payable  again  so  long  as  the  pol.  continued 
in  force ;  and  this  has  always  been  the  character  of  this  stamp  duty,  through  all  the  changes  which 
it  has  undergone.  It  must,  at  the  rate  of  (id.,  have  been  without  any  appreciable  eflfect  on  the 
practice  of  ins.  for  all  considerable  amounts,  ana  was  probably  without  any  influence  at  all,  even  on 
ms.  of  the  lowest  amounts,  so  long  as  the  preras.  of  ins.  remained,  as  they  were  in  the  beginning, 
extravagantly  high. 

The  duty  was,  however,  advanced  gradually,  till  in  1775  it  was  6s.  on  pol.  of  all  amounts,  a  tax  still 
weic^in^  not  very  heavily  on  the  other  modes  of  ins.,  but  certainly  very  burdensome  at  the  first  step 
in  cnectmg  of  fire  ins.  of  the  smaller  amounts,  being  of  itself  equal  to  the  prem.  on  an  ins.  at  common 
risk,  at  present  rates,  of  ;^40o.  An  add.  duty  was  at  the  same  time  laid  on  all  ins.  of  ;^iooo  and  more, 
still  being  a  duty  not  very  onerous  on  marine  and  very  light  upon  life  assu.,  but  upon  fire  ins. 
averaging  about  75  p.c.  in  the  first  year  upon  the  prem.  on  common  risks,  falling  comparatively 
'lightly,  however,  on  ins.  of  the  greater  amounts. 

Mr.  Coode,  as  we  have  elsewhere  explained  [Fire  Ins.,  (Per-centage)  Duty  on],  was 
an  advocate,  or  at  least  a  defender  of  the  fiscal  burdens  which  until  a  recent  period  were 
inflicted  upon  fire  ins.  in  the  U.K. 

It  was  not  till  1809  that  a  separate  account  was  kept  of  the  stamp  duty  yielded  by  fire 
ins.  pol. ,  the  stamps  being  until  that  date  the  same  on  marine  and  on  life  pol.  At  the 
above  date  the  stamp  was  is.  per  pol.,  and  the  amount  yielded  to  the  revenue  was 
;f4277,  which  implied  the  issuing  of  05,540  pol.  In  1861  the  amount  of  the  stamps  had 
increased  to  ;£"! 3,461,  which  implied  the  issuing  of  269,220  pol.  The  following  table 
gives  the  amount  received  from  stamps  for  each  intermediate  year  : 
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Ye*t. 

Amnunl  n(  Diity 

Year. 

A.^^n,.fn..>, 

Voir. 

Amat.nI  or  Datf 
Kcnived. 

£ 

c 

£ 

1809 

4277       1 

54S7 

%l 

7448 

1810 

39S3       ' 

4333 

iHii 

393S 

1S29 

S°53 

iS47 

7S07 

1813 

3647     i 

iSjo 

5299 

TS48 

723" 

1813 

35'9 

1S31 

5799 

1849 

7948 

.8>4 

3234 

iS3i 

47S4 

1850 

8116 

1S15 

339" 

i8tl 

441a 

1851 

8798 

1816 

3576 

1834 

554' 

iSsi 

9143 

18.7 

3544 

1835 

5125 

1853 

10009 

iSiS 

379S 

1836 

7337 

1854 

10679 

18,9 

3S62 

iS37 

5S33 

iS?S 

.0505 

iSio 

3744 

183S 

6'34 

IS56 

"475 

iSii 

4584 

iS39 

5799 

1KS7 

1 1376 

I8I2 

5399     ' 

1S40 

t*94 

1858 

I4[i3 

I8I3 

4291 

Tlijl 

6237 

1859 

13090 

1824 

5051 

1842 

6;7i 

J  860 

12975 

IS^S 

6206 

.843 

775° 

1S61 

IM61 

|g26 

5281 

,&44 

7577 

The  proceeds  of  the  stamp  duty  on  fiic  pot,  nppear  lo  have  bome  the  relation  of  about 
I  p.c  to  the  proceeila  from  ihe  per-centage  duty. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  fire  cos.  in  motlcrn  limes  to  pny  the  stamp  on  the  pol.  in 
the  case  of  ins.  for  jfsoo  and  upwards ;  and  for  the  insureil  to  pay  il  on  smaller  sums. 
The  reduced  stamp  duly  of  \d.  is  pniil  by  the  office  in  all  cises. 

Questions  have  arisen  as  lo  how  far,  having  regard  to  Ihe  preceding  Stamp  Acts,  any 


In  K  duty  stamped  [mI.  of  ir 


would  be  the  value  of  the  properly  burnt,  ascertained  as  if  under  a  contract  io  keep  it 
insured  for  the  benefit  of  the  liailor.  {2  Jur.  N.S.  265.) 
FIRE  Ins.,  PuACTirK  ok. — While  some  of  Ihe  jireceding  art.  contain  all  Ihat  we  have  to 
say  upon  the  particular  jioinls  of  practice  to  which  they  relate,  it  yet  seems  desirable  to 
taEie  a  general  survey  of  the  development  of  the  practice,  following,  as  best  suited  on  the 
whole  10  our  plan  and  purposes,  a  chronological  arrangement. 

1667. — There  seems  reason  for  believing  that  at  this  date,  if  not  earlier,  the  bos.  of 
fire  ins.  was  carried  on  by  individual  uiiderwritcrB,  as  marine  ins.  had  been,  prob.  for 
several  centuries,  and  as  it  still  continues  lo  be.  Fire  ins.,  from  the  smallness  of  the 
prem.  in  relation  lo  the  bulk  of  the  risks,  n-as  hardly  suited  to  this  method. 

A  scheme  of  Munkipal  Firt  Ihs.  was  set  on  fool  in  Hamburg  this  year. 

1680.— The  first  fire  ins.  asso.— that  is  an  asso.  as  di.stinguislicd  from  municifal  or 
■tale  organization — was  formed  in  this  and  the  succeeding  year  in  Lonil.  It  was  a  joint- 
Etock  enterprise,  i.e.  carried  on  at  the  )iecuniary  risk  of  its  founders,  without  any  special 
legal  or  corporate  powers ;  in  fact,  it  was  regarded  in  the  eye  i>f  the  law  as  a  mere 
partnership,  trading  with  a  joint-slock  cap.  This  was  T6i-  Fire  Office  [after«-arda  Pkanix 
No.  ■].  As  we  have  never  seen  a  copy  of  the  ]m)L,  or  even  of  the  early  "proposals,"  of 
this  Asso.,  we  cannol  speak  of  the  points  of  practice  exhibited  therein  or  thereby.  But 
we  know  that  whereas  the  scheme  was  first  settled  in  view  of  rc-building,  i.t.  of  re- 
instating (he  damage  done  to  the  houses  insured,  it  was  very  soon  afterwards  (1681] 
resolved  Ihat  "the  loss  must  be  satisfied  in  money."  This  it  appears  was  on  Ihe  advice 
of  counsel,  and  "thought  necessary  [o  avoid  those  disputes  which  might  arise  about  the 
dimensions,  form  and  subslantialness  of  building." 

The  value  of  buihiings  for  Ihe  purpose  of  ins.  was  estimated  in  relation  lo  each  £\  of 
tent  \  and  the  shortest  term  of  ins.  appears  to  have  been  7  years.     (See  1700.) 

//  it  believed  thai  Ihe  eridil  sf  fanuding firt  ins.  oMees  upon  Ike  strict  mereaiilHi  prinei/it 
ef  a  fixed  payment  in  the  ei-int  of  less  for  a  fixed  arm.  prem.  belangs  lo  England.    The 


lis  new  feature  was  ins.  were  granted  (1)  for  lenns  of  years  ranE'ng  from  1  . . 
(2)  perpetual  fire  ins.  were  granted.  [F[RE  Ins.,  Tkri-etual.]  The  pol.  embraced  pro- 
visions for  rcinslalemcnt  of  houses  destroyed  or  d.imaged.  [FlRF,  Ins.  I'OL.,  1681.] 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  fee  of  li.  td.  cliarged  for  the  preparation  of  pul. 
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In  each  of  these  schemes  the  prem.  for  timber-built  houses  was  double  that  for  brick- 
built  ones.  Merchandize  and  household  effects  were  not  insured  [see  1704] ;  nor  were 
ins.  granted  outside  Lond.  and  its  suburbs.     (See  17 10.) 

//  is  to  be  observed  that  a  principle  incident  to  Marine  Ins. ,  viz,  that  of  making  a 
deduction  of  one-third  of  the  amount  where  old  materials  are  replaced  by  new^  wcu  not 
incoH).  into  th^ practice  of  Fire  Ins.     [REINSTATEMENT.] 

1683. — The  scheme  of  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  having  fallen  through,  there  was  this  year 
set  on  foot  the  Friendly  Fire  Office — a  project  constituted  on  the  mutual  principle^  wherein 
the  members  were  only  called  upon  to  make  a  deposit  sufficient  to  cover  current  working 
expenses :  the  losses  were  to  be  provided  for  as  they  arose,  by  means  of  calls  or  assessments 
on  members,  i.e.  the  pol. -holders. 

The  scheme  of  this  So.  is  set  forth  fully  under  title  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  at  this  date ; 
whereby  it  appears  (sec  2)  that  one  house  only  was  to  be  insured  by  each  pol. — a  plan 
which  had  been  pursued  by  the  Corp.  of  Lond.  There  were  also  full  provisions  regarding 
reinstatement  of  buildings  burned  or  damaged  ;  and  a  distinction  regarding  party-walls. 
All  prems.  to  be  paid  within  40  days  after  they  became  due. 

It  may  be  considered  that  the  regulations  of  this  Asso.  first  introduced  what  we  now 
know  as  **  Conditions"  in  Fire  Ins.— See  Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of. 

1694. — It  was  in  this  year  that  stamp  duty  was  first  imposed  upon  pol.  of  ins.;  not 
only  F.  pol.,  but  all  others.  This  prob.  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  form  of  ins,  pol.  as 
distinguished  from  a  deed.    [Fire  Ins.  Pol.,  Stamp  Duty  on.] 

1686. — This  year,  or  the  preceding,  the  scheme  of  the  Hand-in- Hand  Fire  was  per- 
fected. It,  like  its  immediate  predecessor,  was  a  scheme  of  **  mutual  contribution"  ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  differed  from  the  Friendly  in  this  respect,  that  it  required  the  payment 
down  of  7  years'  prem.  and  7  years'  deposit,  and  that  the  insured  should  sign  the  D.  of 
Sett,  before  any  pol.  could  be  granted.  There  was  to  be  a  yearly  dividend  of  profits 
arising  from  the  investment  of  these  deposits.  The  members  were  to  pay  2s.  od.  for 
their  pol.  and  the  stamp  duty.  Only  one  house  was  to  be  included  in  any  one  pol.  No 
house,  chamber,  or  room  was  to  be  insured  **  until  fully  finished  and  tenantable,"  and 
the  mark  of  the  office  affixed  thereto.    [Fire  Ins.  Office  Marks.] 

This  office  insured  for  specific  sums  on  buildings.  Its  pol.  contained  a  proviso  that 
not  more  than  y.  per  square  yard  was  to  be  allowed  **  for  any  painting  whatever"  ;  nor 
more  than  ;f30  for  any  marble  chimney-piece.     [Hand-in-Hand  iNS.  So.]' 

1700. — The  Phcenix  No.  i  modified  its  scheme,  and  now  issued  poL  for  one  year^  or 
for  2,  3,  4,  or  7.     It  also  adopted  a  scheme  of  mutual  contributionship  ins. 

1704. — This  year  F.  Ins.  was  extended  to  the  protection  of  "household  goods" 
and  "trading  stock."  This  was  by  the  Lombard  House  scheme,  of  which  we  have 
given  details  under  title  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of.  It  was  in  connexion  with  the  working  of 
this  scheme  that  the  "classification  of  risks"  in  fire  ins.  first  assumed  any  shape 
beyond  the  primitive  classification  of  "  brick  "  as  against  "  timber  "  built  houses.  [Fire 
Ins.,  Classification  of  Risks  in.]  New  conditions  in  relation  to  its  wider  scope  of 
bus.  were  also  intro.     [Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.] 

1706, — The  Friendly  So.  this  year  imdertook  to  register  transfers  [i.e.  assignments'] 
of  its  pol.     (See  1721.) 

During  this  year  there  was  set  on  foot  Mr.  Charles  Povey's  Exchange  House  Fire 
Office,  wherein  for  the  first  time  we  meet  with  "quarterly  fire  prems."  [Fire  Ins. 
Prems.]    (See  171a) 

1710. — The  practice  of  Fire  Ins.  made  a  very  considerable  advance  in  some  respects 
this  year,  on  the  estab.  of  the  Sun  Fire.  This  Co.  undertook  the  ins.  of,  in  addition  to 
houses,  "movable  goods>"  "merchandizes,"  "furniture"  and  "wares,"  throughout 
the  kingdom  [although,  at  first,  not  in  Lond.].  The  "proposals"  of  the  Co.  are  set  out 
at  large  under  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of.  The  Co.  did  not  at  first  grant  any  ins.  beyond 
£$QO  ;  and  distinct  pol.  had  to  be  taken  out  for  the  house,  and  the  furniture  and  effects 
therein ;  as  also  for  the  furniture  and  effects  of  each  particular  tenant.  It  adopted  a 
remarkable^feature  in  regard  to  its  claims,  clearly  based  upon^that  of  the  Amicable  So. 
for  Lives,  viz.  that  at  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  money  m  the  bank  was  to  be  divided 
among  the  claimants  of  the  quarter  in  "proportion  to  their  respective  losses,  not  exceed- 
^'^S  ;65oo  ^or  each  pol."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  retrograde  movement ;  but  it  may 
have  been  deemed  at  the  time  more  satisfactory  than  the  schemes  of  the  mut.  contribution 
asso.  of  that  period. 

There  was  another  feature  also,  openly  stated  in  the  "  proposals,"  viz.  that  5  p.c.  was  to 
be  deducted  from  claims  paid  "  for  defraying  the  charge  and  expenses  of  officers  and  others 
employed  to  make  inquiry  how  and  by  what  means  the  fire  happen'd,  as  is  usual  with 
other  fire  offices. "  The  plan  of  making  an  abatement  in  the  shape  of  a  per-centage 
from  the  amount  of  claims  originated  m  Marine  Ins.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such 
deductions  were  made  (very  rarely  exceeding  3  p.c.)  from  fire  claims,  not  only  in  the 
U.K.,  but  also  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  American  colonies.  In  the  schemes 
of  the  preceding  Lond.  cos.  there  was  no  reference  to  any  such  deduction.  [Fire 
Ins.  Pol.] 

Printed  "  renewal  receipts  "  appear  to  have  been  first  issued  by  this  office.    [Renewal 
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Prems.,  //>£•.]  And  it  was  required  that  "notice  of  removal"  be  given,  when  a  new 
pol.  would  be  issue<l,  for  which  the  stamp  only  would  be  charged.  [Notice  of  Removal.] 
The  time  allowed  for  payment  of  (piartcrly  prem.  was  lo  days.     [Days  of  Grace.] 

1714. — This  year  waj>  founded  the  Union  Fire,  as  a  mut.  contribution  asso.  [modified 
in  the  following  year  by  the  estab.  of  a  Guarantee  Fund].  This  Asso.  undertook  the  ins. 
of  merchandize,  wares,  goods,  etc.  [but  not  furniture],  within  the  Hills  of  Mort.  The  new 
points  in  practice  were  (i)  that  ** double  ins.  made  the  pol.  void;"  (2)  "earnest  money" 
was  charged  at  the  rate  of  ioj.  p.  pol.  before  any  survey  for  ins.  was  made.  This  was 
afterwards  credited  towards  ordinary  charges  on  pol. 

It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  practice  of  sun'eying  risks  before  acceptance  had  been 
found  necessary. 

1717. — The  Westminster  Fire  was  founded  this  year,  as  a  mut.  contribution  office. 
It  insured  for  specific  sums  for  terms  of  7  years,  the  prem.  paid  down  in  advance  ;  and 
with  an  ann.  dividend  to  pol. -holders. 

1720. — The  Friendly  Fire,  founded  in  Edinburgh  this  year,  embraced  several  points 
of  practice  rendering  it  analogous  to  the  schemes  of  Municipal  and  State  Ins. 
already  spoken  of:  i.  The  ins.  might  be  perpetual.  2.  The  liability  to  contribution,  as 
also  the  parti,  in  the  profits,  was  to  be  **  inseparably  annexe<l  to  the  tenements,  houses, 
etc.,  insured."  3.  The  directors  were  to  visit  all  the  property  insurctl,  in  onler  **that  a 
just  and  equal  value  be  put  thereon  before  recording,"  i.e,  before  insuring.  [Friendly 
Fire  Ins.  So.  of  Edinburgh.] 

1721. — The  London  Assurance  of  Houses  atid  Goods  from  Fire^  founded  this  year, 
introduced  various  important  changes  into  the  practice  of  the  bus.  It  ins.  up  to  ;^2000, 
but  charged  a  higher  prem.  for  all  sums  above^iooo.  [Fire  Ins.  Prems.]  It  enlarged 
the  classification  of  risks;  it  insured  "goods  held  on  commission,"  but  excluded  from 
ins.  various  items  not  formerly  excluded.  It  insured,  by  "special  agreement,"  things  not 
otherwise  insurable  ;  it  admitted  2  risks  in  any  one  pol.,  upon  condition  that  the  amount 
on  each  was  defined.  For  details  on  these  points,  see  Fire  Ins.,  Classification  of 
Risks  in;  Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of;  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of. 

The  question  of  arbitration  under  ins.  pol.  was  placed  upon  a  more  distinct  footing. 

1722. — The  scheme  of  the  "  AVjvz/  Exchange  Co.  for  the  Ins.  of  Houses  and  Goods 
from  Loss  or  Damage  by  Fire  "  was  perfected  this  year,  and  again  considerable  advances 
were  made  towards  perfecting  the  practice  of  F.  Ins.  For  the  full  measure  of  these  im- 
provements the  reader  shouhl  consult  the  several  titles  last  named.  The  limit  of  ins.  was 
;fi500  on  any  one  house  or  building.  The  "days  of  grace"  for  renewal  of  poL  were 
limited  to  14,  at  which  they  have  since  remained.     [Grace,  Days  of.] 

The  system  of  classification  of  risks  introduced  by  this  Co.  7vas  in  advance  of  anything 

prei'iously  adopted,     [Fire  Ins.,  Classification  of  Risks  in.]    It  was  announced  that 

*^  the  full  value  of  houses  and  goods  miglit  be  insured.^^   No  deduction  was  made  from  claims. 

The  Corp.  extended  its  operations,  not  only  through  England 3,nd  /re/and  [not  Scotland], 
but  to  **  all  other  parts  of  //.Af.^s  dominions  beyond  the  Seas.^*  This  was  prob.  the  first 
instance  in  which  such  extended  geographical  limits  had  been  adopted  in  regard  to  Fire 
Ins.    The  rates  appeared  to  be  the  same  for  foreign  as  for  home  risks.   [Fire  Ins.  Prems.] 

1726. — The  Sun  Fire  pub.  a  new  set  of  "proposals,"  which  are  fully  set  out  under 
Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  under  this  date.  Here  again  is  a  great  advance  in  the  points  of 
practice,  more  especially  in  the  direction  of  defining  the  true  nature  of  the  Fire  Ins.  con- 
tract, and  the  risk  insured  against.  The  sum  insured  was  raised  to  ;f  3000 ;  but  the 
principle  of  charging  a  higher  rate  for  the  larger  amount  was  preser\'etl.  The  require- 
ments in  respect  of  "proof  of  loss  "were  rendered  more  stringent  (see  Art.  XL).  The 
finances  of  the  Co.  were  now  put  on  a  more  certain  footing  by  the  creation  of  a  cap. 
stock  of  ;f  48, 000. 

The  system  of  quarterly  prems.,  introduced  by  the  Exchange  House  Y'wt  Office,  1 706, 
and  adopted  by  the  Sun  in  17 10,  was  discontinued  this  year  in  favour  of  ann.  prems.  It 
is  more  than  prob.  that  the  system  of  quarterly  prems.  gave  rise  to  the  practice,  peculiar 
to  the  U.K.,  of  ins.  pol.  expiring  on  the  usual  quarter-days. 

1727. — The  new  proposals  of  the  Sun  Fire,  issued  this  year,  show  much  more 
exactitude  than  the  former  ones.  No  ins.  was  to  be  considereil  in  force  until  the  pol, 
was  actually  in  possession  of  the  insured  or  his  a^ent  (sec.  iii.).  Goods  in  trust  or  on 
commission  might  be  insuretl,  "though  not  the  property  of  the  person  insuring,  provided 
the  same  were  declared  in  the  pol.  to  be  in  trust  or  on  commission,  but  not  otherwise  " 
(sec.  ii.).  Any  number  of  houses  or  out-houses,  or  goods  therein,  might  be  insured  in  one 
pol.,  provided  the  sum  uisured  on  each  was  specified,  and  the  aggregate  did  not  exceed 
the  limit  on  that  class  of  risk  (sec.  v.).  The  limits  of  ins.  were  increased  to  ;^3000.  If 
larger  sums  were  required,  or  any  "  ins.  more  than  ordinarily  hazardous,  by  reason  of  the 
trade,  nature  of  the  ^oods,  narrozvness  of  the  place,  or  other  dangerous  circumstance,  a 
special  agreement  was  to  be  made  for  the  same"  (sec.  iv.).     [Fire  Ins.  Prems.] 

1729. — This  year  arose  the  first  case  under  a  pol.  of  F.  ins.  reported  in  the  English 
law-books — Lynch  v.  Dalzell.  It  placed  the  question  of  "  assignment  of  pol."  upon  a 
more  certain  footing.    [Assignment  of  Ins.  Pol.,  Fire.]   [Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.] 

1781. — In  the  proposals  of  the  Hand-in- Hand^  issued  this  year,  it  is  announced  that 
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ins.  on  buildings  in  Lond.  and  the  district  (including  a  10  miles  circuit)  maybe  *'*for 
any  sum  ttot  exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  buildings,  so  far  as  £2000^  but 
not  higher  upon  any  one  house  without  the  consent  of  a  meeting  of  contributors,^^  We 
suspect  a  similar  regulation  had  been  introduced  by  other  offices  previously,  having 
regard  to  the  announcement  made  by  the  Royal  Exchange  in  1720,  that  the  **  full  value 
of  houses  and  goods  might  be  insured."    [Proportion  of  Value  Insured.] 

1734. — 'Wit  London  Assn.  Corp.  brought  the  "average  clause"  into  play  regarding 
the  salvage,  in  cases  of  ins.  of  ^looo  and  upward  wherein  goods  and  merchandize 
insured  were  not  wholly  consumed.  We  suspect  the  earlier  mut.  offices  had  adopted  the 
same  course  ;  but  have  no  direct  proof  of  it.  The  proposals  of  this  Co.,  issued  in  1721, 
had  announced  :  "There  is  no  average  clause  in  the  pol.  of  this  asso. ;  but  the  assured 
in  cases  of  loss  receive  the  full  damage  sustained,  deducting  only  3  p.c,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  pol."  [Fire  Ins.  Salvage.]  [Average  Policies,  Fire\  (See  1735 
and  1782.) 

1735.  — The  Union  Fire  this  year  announced  that  it  paid  its  claims  without  any  deduc" 
tion  for  defraying  charges  ;  and  also  without  enforcing  average*  It  charged  3^.  for  the 
surveyor  in  cases  of  risk  outside  the  Bills  of  Mort.,  in  add.  to  prem.  [Surveying 
Fire  Risks.] 

1738. — The  principle  of  cancellation  of  unexpired  fire  pol.  was  this  year  introduced 
by  the  Hand-in- Hand  Fire.  [Cancellation  of  Ins.  Pol.,  Fire.^  [Fire  Ins.,  Con- 
ditions OF.  J 

1743. — In  the  case  of  Saddlers  Co.  v.  Badcock^  the  question  of  insurable  interest  arose. 
Lord  Chancellor, I lardwicke  expressed  his  opinion,  since  acted  upon,  that  **ins.  must 
cease  with  the  interest  of  the  insured."  [FiRE  Ins.,  Conditions  of.]  [Fire  Ins.,  Hist. 
OF.]    [Insurable  Interest.] 

1744. — At  this  date  "valued  pol.,"  i.e.  poL  under  which  the  whole  amount  insured 
is  paid  without  question  on  the  destruction  of  the  property,  were  issued  in  Holland.  We 
believe  the  dangerous  practice  of  issuing  such  pol.  never  prevailed  in  the  U.K.  They 
have  been  issued  in  the  U.S.  in  later  times.     [Valued  Pol.,  Fire.] 

1763. — There  was  enacted  the  4  Geo.  III.  c.  14,  which  gave  legal  authority  to  the 
fire  offices  to  apply  sums  insured  in  reinstatement  of  the  property ;  and  when  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  persons  interested,  made  it  compulsory.  [Fire  Ixs.  Losses,  Payment  op 
— subheading  Reiftstatcment.]     [Reinstatement,  Fire.] 

A  question  was  raised  at  a  later  date  as  to  whether  the  operation  of  this  Act  was  not 
limited  to  Lond.  only.  It  was  decided  that  its  operations  were  general.  [Fire  Ins. 
Losses,  Payment  of — sub-heading  Tenants.] 

1767. — The  question  of  the  liability  of  ins.  cos.  for  property  burned  by  a  mob  arose 
this  year  in  the  case  oi Drinkwater  v.  London  Assu.  Cofjf>.  See  Civil  Commotion;  also 
Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.     (See  1780.) 

1774. — The  first  of  the  many  **  Building  Acts"  affecting  the  Metropolis  was  passed 
this  year,  we  suspect  very  much  in  the  interest  of  the  fire  ins.  offices,  the  man.  of  whom 
had  learned  that  the  proper  construction  of  buildings  in  regard  to  ** party- walls,"  etc., 
formed  an  important  element  in  the  safety  of  risks.  [Fire  Extinguishment.]  [Fire 
Protection.] 

1777. — By  the  17  Geo.  III.  c.  50,  it  was  enacted  that  no  action  in  Law  or  Equity 
could  be  maintained  upon  an  unstamped  F.  pol.,  and  a  penalty  of  £$  was  imposed  for 
issuing  the  same.  A  point  has  been  raised  whether,  in  reference  to  this  Act,  warehousemen, 
wharfingers,  etc.,  could  legally  enter  into  agreements  with  the  owners  of  goods  in  their 
hands  to  hold  them  indemnified  against  loss  from  fire.  It  is  held  that  they  can  do  so 
— Ex  parte  Batetnan^  1856. 

1780. — The  case  of  Langdale  v.  Mason 'W2&  before  the  Brit.  Courts  this  year,  in 
reference  to  the  liability  of  the  F.  offices  for  property  burned  during  the  **  Gordon  Riots." 
The  question  turned  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  exemptions  contained  in  the  conditions  of 
ins.     [Civil  Commotions.]    [Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.] 

1782. — This  year  was  imposed,  under  22  Geo.  III.  c.  48,  the  Fire  Ins.  Duty,  which, 
by  reason  of  the  many  restrictions  inflicted,  apart  from  the  fiscal  restraint,  much 
impeded  the  development  of  the  practice  :  for  instance,  it  became  very  doubtful  whether 
"floating  pol." — so  essential  for  the  protection  of  mercantile  risks — could  be  issued  at 
all,  legally.  The  days  of  grace  were  by  this  Act  limited  to  15.  [Average  Pol.,  Fire.] 
[Grace,  Days  of.]    [Fire  Ins.,  (Per-centage)  Duty  on.]    [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

1786. — Fire  ins.  effected  in  Gt.  Brit  upon  property  abroad  were  freed  from  payment 
of  the  ann.  per-centage  duty. 

1787. — The  first  work  treating  upon  the  Lcnv  of  Fire  Ins.  was  pub.  this  year — Mr. 
James  Allan  Park's  ;  but  beyond  laying  down  the  principle  that  the  "purest  equity  and 
good  faith"  are  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  bus.,  it  did  nothing  to  guide  the 
offices  in  their  practice. 

1789. — It  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Routledge  v.  Burrell^  that  the  regulations  and 
conditions  contained  in  the  printed  **  proposals "  of  the  fire  offices  at  this  date  in  use 
were  binding  upon  pol.-holders,  and  this  although  they  were  without  stamp,  seal,  or 
signature.     But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  "proposals"  were  usually  referred  to  in  the  pol., 
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and  the  date  upon  them  stated.    [Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.]     [Fire  Ins.  Pol.] 
[Proposals.] 

1794. — In  the  case  of  TarUton  v.  Staniforth^  in  the  King's  Bench  this  year,  it  was 
held  that  where  a  fire  occurred  during  the  "  days  of  grace,"  and  the  prem.  had  not  been 
^     paid,  the  ins.  office  was  not  liable.     The  facts  are  fully  stated  under  Days  of  Grace. 

The  Rev.  David  \Vilkie  pub,  in  Edinburgh  a  work  on  Int.  and  Annuities ^  wherein  he 
attempted  to  justify  the  early  practice  of  the  fire  offices  in  charging  a  higher  prem.  on 
larger  risks,  by  showing  that  the  risk  of  fire  in  the  larger  buildings,  occupied  by  a  larger 
number  of  tenants,  was  really  more  than  proportionally  greater.  [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 
It  was  about  this  date,  however,  that  the  offices  left  off  the  practice  in  question.    (See  1804. ) 

1795. — In  lVood\.  IVorsiey,  h>efore  the  English  Courts  this  year,  the  right  of  the 
office  to  a  **  certificate"  from  the  minister,  churchwardens,  or  others,  pursuant  to  con- 
ditions of  the  pol.,  was  upheld.     [Certificate  of  Loss,  Fire.l 

1797. — The  Mineri'a  Unii'ersal  Fire,  founded  this  year,  introduced  the  practice  (in 
regard  to  its  own  pol.)  of  paying  not  only  the  sum  insured  in  the  case  of  total  loss  on  the 
risks  of  tradesmen,  shopkeepers  and  manufacturers,  but  an  add.  10  or  124  p.c.  if  the 
premises  were  damaged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  insured  could  not  continue  to  conduct 
his  bus,  therein.  This  was  a  species  of  gratuitous  Rent  Ins.  The  office  also  made  an 
abatement  in  the  case  of  prems.  paid  for  more  than  one  year. 

In  the  case  of  Mildmay  v.  Foiqham^  before  the  Brit.  Courts  this  year,  a  further  question 
arose  regarding  assignment  of  fire  ins.  pol.  [Assignment  of  Pol.  of  Ins.]  [Fire 
Ins.  Pol,,  Assignment  of.] 

1804. — The  plan  of  charging  an  increased  rate  on  the  same  class  of  risk  for  large 
limits,  which  had  prevailed  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  bus.,  was  now  generally 
relinquished.  This  was  mainly  in  consequence  of  the  estab.  of  the  Globe^  the  Imperial, 
and  some  other  cos.  with  large  capitals.     [Fire  Ins.  Prems.] 

1805. — The  Westminster  Fire  Office  (founded  171 7),  this  year  introduced  a  new  and 
extended  classification  of  risks,  which  we  have  already  set  out  in  detail  under  Fire  Ins., 
Classification  of  Risks  in. 

A  further  point  regarding  "days  of  grace"  arose  out  of  the  case  of  Salvin  v.  yames, 
before  the  Brit.  Courts  this  year.    [Days  of  Grace.]     [Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.] 

1807. — The  Eagle  Ins.  Co.,  foundeil  this  year,  had  a  fire  branch,  wherein  several 
novelties  in  practice  were  introduced  :  (i)  the  rent  of  premises  insured  with  the  Co.  and 
rendered  untenantable  by  fire  was  to  be  paid  without  any  add.  prem.  ;  (2)  10  p.c.  reduc- 
tion of  premiums  to  persons  insuring  property  in  the  country  ;  (3)  London  waterside 
premises  charged  6d.  p.c.  extra  prem.  ;  (4)  damage  by  lightning  covered.  [Fire  Ins. 
Prems.]    [Lightning.]    [Rent  Ins.] 

The  County  Fire,  founded  this  year,  introduced  the  **  Mixed"  principle  to  Fire  Ins. — 
giving  the  pol.  -holders  participation  in  the  profits  without  being  liable  for  contribution 
towards  losses. 

1810. — By  the  50  Geo.  III.  c.  35,  the  necessity  for  taking  out  licences  in  regard 
to  insuring  property  in  the  West  Indies  against  fire  was  dispensed  with.  [Fire  Ins. 
Licences.] 

1813. — In  the  case  of  IVatchorn  v.  Langford^  before  the  Ene.  Courts  this  year,  an 
important  question  arose  as  to  what  constitutes  "stock-in-trade.  [FiRE  Ins.,  Condi- 
tions OF.]    [Stock-in-Trade.] 

1815.— The  question  of  *'  concealment"  in  regard  to  fire  ins.  arose  in  the  case  of 
Bufe  v.  Turner^  before  the  Eng.  Courts  this  year.     [Concealment,  Fire.'l 

In  the  case  of  Nezvcastle  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  Macmorran,  it  was  held  to  be  a  first  principle 
in  the  law  of  ins ,  that  a  warranty  must  be  strictly  complied  withy  whether  material  or 
not.    [Description  of  Property  Insured.]   [Representations.]    [Warranties.] 

1816. — In  the  case  of  Austin  v.  Drewe^  determined  in  the  Eng.  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  this  year,  it  yizs  held,  that  an  ins.  "against  all  damage  which  the  assured  shall 
suffer  by  fire  on  stock  and  utensils  in  their  regular  built  sugar-house  "  docs  not  extend  to 
damage  done  to  the  sugar  by  the  heat  of  the  usual  fires  employed  for  refining,  being 
increased  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  assured,  who  inadvertently  kept  the  top  of  their 
chimney  closed.    [Fire  Ins.,  Risk  insured  against.]    [Process  of  Manufacture.] 

1820. — The  Sun  Fire  introduced  a  fresh  set  of  conditions— /r^^^/y  the  first  that  had 
been  actually  printed  on  its  pol.,  as  distinguished  from  its  "proposals" — which  help  to 
elucidate  the  practice  of  Fire  Ins.  at  this  date.     [Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.] 

1821. — The  Beacon  Fire  was  estab.  this  year,  and  introduced  several  new  features,  of 
which  we  need  in  this  place  only  mention  the  following  :  I.  Ins.  of  trcuie  profits  during 
the  re-building  after  fire.  [Trade  Profits,  Ins.  of.]  2.  The  ins.  of  property  for 
specific  terms  of  years  or  for  liz>es. .  [Fire  Ins.  for  Terms  of  Years  or  for  Lives.] 
3.  The  insurance  of  landlords  against  consequences  of  misconduct  of  tenants  in  regard 
to  placing  hazardous  goods,  or  carrying  on  hazardous  trades  in  buildings  insured. 
[Hazardous  Goods.] 

1825. — The  Atlas  Fire  (founded  1808)  extended  its  classification  of  risks  into  5 
classes,  and  varied  its  limits  of  ins.  according  to  the  class.  [FiRE  iNS.,  Classifica- 
tion OF  Risks  in.] 
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The  Union  Fire  Office  this  year  limited  the  amount  of  gunpowder  to  be  deposited  in 
property  insured  by  it  to  10 lbs.  Other  offices  followed  suit.  [Explosions,  sub-heading 
Gunporwder.'\    [Gunpowder.] 

1828.— By  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  13 — An  Act  for  regulating  the  payment  of  Fire  Ins.  Duties 
— each  separate  building  insured  under  any  one  pol.  was  to  have  a  specific  sum  insured  upK>n 
it ;  penalty  for  default  ;f  100.  If  the  average  clause  yftrt  contained  in  the  pol.,  then  the 
buildings  might  be  insured  collectively.  [Average  Pol.,  Fire,'\  [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 
(See  1833.) 

Mr.  David  Hughes,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  relating  to  Ins.,  pub  this  year,  gives  an 
outline  of  the  points  of  practice  at  this  date,  so  far  as  they  had  been  determined  by 
the  English  Courts. 

In  the  case  oi  Johnston  (or  Duncan),  pursuer,  v.  West  of  Scotland  Ins.  Co.,  defenders, 
heard  before  the  Court  of  Session  this  year,  a  new  point  in  the  Law  of  F.  Ins.  was 
established.  It  was  found  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  that  a  house  protected  by  a  poL  of 
ins.  against  damage  by  fire  had  been  injured  by  the  falling  of  the  gable  of  another  house 
in  consequence  of  fire  in  that  house : — Held,  that  the  insurers  were  liable,  although  the 
house  insured  had  not  been  on  fire,  and  the  gable  of  the  other  house  had  stood  for  two 
days  after  the  fire  was  extinguished,  and  fell  in  consequence  of  operations  on  it,  by  order 
of  the  Dean  of  Guild,  with  a  view  to  taking  it  down. 

In  the  case  of  The  King  v.  Bolton,  before  the  English  Courts  this  year,  the  defendant 
was  convicted  for  conspiring  to  defraud  the  Sun  Fire  Office  by  means  of  fraudulent  state- 
ments respecting  amount  of  damage  resulting  from  a  fire.     [Fraudulent  Claims.] 

1832. — This  year  produced  two  works  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  Fire  Ins.,  each 
quite  original  in  design.  I.  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  Fire  Ins.  Bus. : 
the  Evils  of  Competition  pointed  out,  with  Hints  for  Improvement,  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Smith. 
2.  The  Iaiw  of  Fire  and  Life  Ins.  and  Annu.,  with  Practical  Observations,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ellis.  These  works  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  improvements  in  practice 
which  were  taking  place  at  this  date.     [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

Mr.  Smith,  after  dwelling  upon  the  direct  effect  of  competition  in  rates,  proceeded  to 
notice  the  indirect  effect,  as  follows  : 

The  competition  which  causes  the  low  rates  brings  b€id  n'sks  and  doubtful  customers,  together 
with  a  variety  of  evils,  such  as  xoi If ul  fires,  lawsuits,  and  consequent  loss  both  of  money  and 
character,  to  the  offices. 

The  evil  consequences  of  competition  in  this  bus.  are  apparent  to  all  who  have  had  the  adjustment 
of  claims  for  loss  by  fire,  particularly  in  the  inducement  it  holds  out  to  evil-disposed  persons,  and 
dishonest  tradesmen  and  others  to  commit  a  crime  that  of  late  years  has  been  but  too  common. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  wilful  fire-raising,  and  fraudulent  and  excessive  claims,  have  been 
more  prevalent  during  the  last  7  to  10  years,  than  in  all  experience  of  ins.  cos.  anterior  to  that  time. 
This  is  evidently  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  competition  in  this  branch  of  bus.,  which  causes  each  co. 
to  be  so  eager,  or  careful  of  fame,  or,  more  properly  sPeaking,  so  fearful  of  being  thought  illiberal  or 
litigious  by  the  public,  as  to  induce  thetn  rather  to  submit  to  be  cheated,  and  made  to  pay  a  fraudulent 
claim,  than  evince  the  least  disposition  to  resist,  or  to  endeavour  to  make  an  example  much  needed. 
This  is  a  concomitant  evil  on  competition  ;  its  influence  has  been  generally  felt ;  and  all  offices,  one 
time  or  other,  have  been  obliged  (in  order  to  maintain  a  character  for  promptness  and  liberality)  to 
settle  claims,  where  serious  misgivings  have  been  felt  as  to  the  cause  of  the  fire,  and,  in  other  cases 
where  no  grounds  for  suspicion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fire  have  existed,  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
most  exorbitant  and  unfair  claims. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  and  it  is  an  important  fact,  and  an  evidence  of  the  evil  alluded  to,  that  of 
late  ye^rs,  scarcely  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  where  the  fire  has  been  of  any  consequence,  could  its 
origin  be  traced — at  least  not  satisfactorily  to  the  minds  of  the  representatives  of  ins.  cos.  [Fires 
Caused  Wilfully.] 

1833. — Farming  Stock  Ins.  were  exempted  from  Duty.  [Farming  Stock  Ins.] 
[Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

Mr.  Geo.  Beaumont  published  The  Law  of  Fire  and  Life  Ins.,  wherein  (chap.  8)  Mras 
given  some  practical  remarks  regarding  the  adjustmait  of  fire  losses.  These,  valuable  at 
the  time,  need  not  be  now  repeated.  The  points  involved  have  been  already  considered 
under  Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Adjustment  of,  and  Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Payment  of. 

1837. — The  North  of  Scotland  issued  a  new  prosp.  under  this  date,  wherein  a  scheme  of 
**  agricultural  stock"  ins.  upon  a  scale  of  "decreasing"  amounts  was  set  forth.  [Fire 
Ins.,  Classification  of  Risks  in.] 

1841. — In  the  PrcuticcU  Introduction  to  Life  and  Fire  Assu.,  etc.,  published  this  year, 
Mr.  Thomas  Millar  gave  **a  description  of  firfe  risks,  with  the  rates  of  prem.  demanded 
therefor."  This  was  a  very  useful  work,  containing  much  information  on  points  of 
practice.     [Fire  Ins.  Prems.] 

1842. — Out  of  the  adjustment  of  a  series  of  heavy  losses  on  mercantile  risks  in 
Liverpool  this  year  originated  the  Independent  Liability  Clause,  which  remained  in  use 
until  i860,  and  was  then  abandoned.  [Average  Pol.,  FireJ\  [Independent 
Liability  Clause.] 

1844. — The  supply  of  water  to  large  towns  was  considered  in  the  First  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  Large  Tcnvns  and  Populous  Districts,  this 
year  in  regard  to  fire  extinguishment,  and  also  in  relation  to  its  effect  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  fire  ins.     [Fire  Extinguishment.]    [Fire  Ins.  Prems.] 

1845. —  The  Laws  relative  to  Buildings,  comprising  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
Fixtures,  Ins.  against  Fire,  etc.,  were  pub.  this  year  in  a  treatise  by  Mr.  T.  Chambers, 
and  Mr.  G.  TattersalL    These  will  be  reviewed  under  Fire  Protection. 
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1846. — The  Court  Royal  of  Roiiin  this  year  decided  that  the  damage  occasioned  to 
property  in  that  city  in  the  previous  year  by  a  tornado,  accompanied  by  lightning, 
must  fall  upon  the  otTices  who  had  insured  the  property  injured,  under  the  terms  of  their 
pol.     [Lightning.]    [Storms.] 

1848. — Out  of  the  great  fire  at  Messrs.  Gooch  &  Cousins*  wool  warehouse  this  year 
arose  some  important  points  in  practice  regarding  Fire  Loss  Apportionments. — See  Fire 
Ins.,  Hist,  of,  this  date,  where  the  more  material  points  involved  are  stated.  [Firb 
Ins.,  Salvage  in.] 

1850. — It  was  about  this  date  that  several  of  the  fire  offices  in  Hartford^  Conn.,  U.S., 
commenced  the  practice  of  sending  out  to  their  agents  blank  f>ol.  signed  and  sealed,  to  be 
filled  up  and  issued  by  such  agents,  without  communication  with  the  head  office,  other- 
wise than  by  sending  in  copies  of  details  after  the  pol.  were  issued^  except  in  the  case  of 
special  classes  of  risks  named  in  their  instructions.  The  plan  is  now  adopted  by  nearly 
all  the  fire  offices  in  the  U.S.,  and  by  many  of  the  Brit,  offices  in  regard  to  their  foreign 
agents.     (See  1852.) 

1851. — Mr.  C.  J.  Bunyon,  M.A.,  contributed  to  the  Assu.  Mag.  (vol.  i.)  a  paper, 
wherein  he  discussetl  the  liability  of  the  occupier  of  a  tenement  for  damage  done  to  that 
of  a  neighbour  by  fire  kindled  through  his  own  or  his  servant^ s  negligrnce.  [FiRES  Caused 
BY  Negligence.] 

1852. — Mr.  Mark  Howard,  President  of  the  Protection  (Fire),  Hartford,  U.S.,  pre- 
pared a  set  of  Instructions  for  the  agents  of  that  Co.,  which  evinced  a  greater  practical 
knowledge  of  the  bus.  of  fire  underwriting  than  anything  which  had  previously  appeared. 
This  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  of  that  important  series  of  practical  treatises  which  has 
been  prepared  for  fire  agents  and  underwriters  in  the  U.S.  From  the  book  now  before 
us  we  take  the  following  passages  : 

The  undersized  is  especially  directed  by  the  board  to  call  your  attention  anew  to  the  responsi- 
bilities which  arc  assumed  by  you  as  their  agent,  representing  as  you  do  the  most  important  interests 
of  the  office — to  wit,  the  inception  of  all  its  liabilities  by  the  issue  of  its  pol.  Upon  your  course, 
according  to  our  system  of  operations,  depends  the  success  of  the  office,  even  more  than  upon  the 
officers  of  the  Co.  Prior  to  the  adoption  by  the  Hartford  Ins.  Cos.  of  the  system  of  sending  out  signed 
contracts  J  to  beJilUd  up  and  issued  at  the  discretion  of  agents,  the  practice  zuas  unheard  of ,  and  was 
deemed,  tvhcn  introduced,  a  most  hazardous  experiment.  Wo  trust,  therefore,  greatly  to  your 
individual  judgment,  in  issuing  these  contracts,  thus  executed  and  furnished  to  you  ;  and  if  your 
whole  duty  be  discharged  to  the  office,  you  will  no  sooner  fill  up,  sign  and  delix'er  one  of  these  con' 
tracts  without  mature  com  idr  rat  ton,  titan  you  vnould  execttte  an  individual  bond  or  deed  of  conveyan^ 
without  thoroughly  comprehending  its  nature  and  effects,  direct  or  incidental. 

Wo  are  pleased,  however,  to  feel  well  assured  that  your  fidelity  is  fully  equal  to  the  responsibilities 
assumed ;  otherwise  the  board  would  not  have  been  justified  in  continuing  to  entrust  the  Co.'s 
interests  in  your  hands.  But  a  mere  disposition  to  do  right  is  not  sufficient.  Two  things  more  are 
necessary  to  secure  your  permanent  success  as  an  ag^ent,  viz. — i.  That  you  should  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Co.'s  experience.  This  desideratum  is  intended  to  be  supplied  by  the  present  book. 
2.  That  in  the  use  of  a  sound  discretion  you  apply  this  general  experience  of  the  Co,  to  the  local 
circumstances  of  your  agency.  The  office  expects  from  you  the  exercise  of  your  best  judgment  in 
every  official  act  whatsoev'cr,  well  knowing  tnat  in  a  bus.  so  hazardous  and  uncertain  as  that  of  fire 
ins.,  losses  far  surpassing  the  prems.  received  must  ensue,  unless  your  acts  are  characterized  by  the 
same  care,  forethought  and  sagacity,  as  is  used  in  bringing  your  private  bus.  to  a  successful  issue. 
With  such  a  degree  of  intelligent  and  active  fidelity,  we  shall  feel  that  our  interests  arc  entirely  safe 
in  your  keeping. 

It  is  our  confident  belief  that  the  more  carefully  and  constantly  your  attention  is  given  to  the 
annexed  instructions,  suggestions,  and  rates  of  prem.,  the  more  clearlv  will  you  perceive  tnat  they  are 
the  results  of  a  well-digested  experience,  deduced  from  the  good  or  ill  fortune,  not  only  of  this,  but  of 
many  cos.  doing  a  general  bus.  of  ins.  by  agencies  ;  and  that  a  neglect  of  the  principles,  rates  of 
prem.,  and  prudential  method,  laid  down  in  these  pages,  has,  in  respect  to  very  many  of  these  cos., 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  misfortune  both  to  themselves  and  the  public.  Let  it  then  be  your  constant 
endeavour,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  their  errors. 

Under  the  head  of  **  Moral  Hazards  "  is  given  the  following  : 

The  fact  is  unquestionable— it  is  estab.  beyond  a  doubt,  both  by  our  own  experience,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  other  offices — that  pol.  are  often  procured  with  the  deliberate  intent  to  destroy  the  property 
insured,  and  thereby  defraud  the  office.  Now  when  cases  of  this  kind  occur,  it  is  often  impossible  to 
procure  legal  proof  oi  the  fraudulent  intent,  and  it  is  then  useless  to  resist  the  claim  before  a  legal 
tribunal.  The  only  mode,  therefore,  by  which  an  office  can  protect  itself  front  successful  fraud  is  to 
be  doubly  on  its  guard,  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  application.  We  wish  no  fol.  issued  for  any 
amount,  however  limited,  upon  any  terms j  to  an  individual  of  bad  or  doubtful  character.  The 
propriety  of  this  rule  is  clearly  manifest,  if  the  property  upon  which  ins.  is  sought  be  within  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  assurea  ;  but  it  is  no  less  applicable  if  the  immediate  possession  and  manage- 
ment has  been  transferred  to  a  third  party.  Under  such  circumstances  it  will  be  found  unsafe  to 
discriminate  between  principal  and  a^^ent.  The  experience  of  the  office  during  the  last  few  years 
demonstrates,  indeed,  that  the  proportion  of  direct  fraud  is  sensibly  diminishing.  //  is  novo  generally 
made  to  appear  tliat  the  management  of  the  property  insured  roas  entrusted  to  an  agent,  interest^ 
only  in  the  safety  and  permanence  of  the  concern — that  the  principal  rarely,  if  ever,  inquired  into 
the  details  of  the  bus.,  seeing  it  was  well  managed — that  he  was  in  fact,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  absent 
on  a  journey,  etc.  In  many  cases  which  have  fallen  under  the  obs.  of  this  office,  the  ^ilt  of  the 
claimant  has  been  artfully  disguised  through  the  intervention  of  agents,  and  it  has  been  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  the  criminal  suggestions  and  conduct  of  the  real  party  in  interest  have  been  disclosed 
and  proved.  We  wish  you,  therefore,  to  decline  the  application  of  any  individual  of  bad  or  doubtful 
character,  although  the  property  be  actually  out  of  his  direct  control. 

This  publication  will  be  noticed  under  other  heads. 

In  the  case  of  Scripture  v.  Lowell  Mut,  Fire,  determined  this  year  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  held,  that  an  ins.  against  **  loss  or  damage  by  fire  **  covers 
a  loss  arising  in  part  from  explosion,  and  in  part  from  combustion  of  g^inpazLHler  on  the 
premises.    [Explosions.]    [Fire  Ins.,  Risk  Insured  Against.]    [Gunpowder.] 
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1853. — Mr.  Richard  Atkins,  of  the  Stin  Fire  Office,  contributed  to  voL  iii.  o(  Assu, 
A/ag.  a  paper  (the  first  of  a  scries) :  On  the  SettUmetit  of  Losses  by  Fire  under  Average  Pol.^ 
which  opens  with  the  following  passages  : 

It  is  a  point  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  while  England  has  been  for  centuries  past  so  eminently 

firactical  in  every  branch  of  commercial  enterprise,  there  have  been  but  few  attempts  made  until 
ately  to  examine  freely  the  well-worn  rules  of  ins.  bus.  with  a  view  to  alteration.  There  has  prevailed 
a  general,  and  not  altogether  unwise,  determination  to  let  well  alone,  and  quietly  continue  the  system, 
however  faulty,  which  experience  had  shown  would  lead  to  an  ultimate  and  satisfactory  profit.  Our 
continental  neighbours,  however,  and  especially  our  friends  in  Gerynany,  have  in  modern  times  set  a 
better  example ;  and  the  pages  of  this  Mag.  continuallv  give  striking  proofs  of  the  careful  manner  in 
which  facts  are  now  collected  on  every  hand  and  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  inquiry 
in  all  branches  of  the  bus.  of  ins. 

There  are,  as  is  well  known,  two  great  varieties  of  pol.,  which  arc  issued  Ir^  fire  ins.  cos.,  viz.  the 
Average,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  named,  the  FL^aftng  pol. ;  and  the  Specified.  The  conditions  of 
these  two  kinds  arc  based  upon  widely  different  principles.  The  average  pol.  has  its  own  peculiar 
and  distinctive  characteristics,  applicable  to  the  largest  mercantile  transactions ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  there  does  not  exist  any  treatise  for  reference,  or  any  embodiment  of  the  laws 
by  which  such  pol.  arc  practically  regulated. 

Mr.  Atkins  in  some  measure  remedied  the  deficiency  of  which  he  complained,  by  pub. 
his  series  of  papers,  of  which  this  was  the  first,  in  a  separate  treatise ;  while  Nlr.  Hore 
has  also  contributed  a  work  on  the  subject  (see  1866  and  1870).  In  our  art.  Average 
Pol.  {Fire),  we  have  also  given  an  outline  of  the  pol.  of  that  class.  [Floating  Pol., 
Fire.]    [Specific  Pol.,  Fire.] 

1855. — In  the  first  Rep.  of  the  Ins.  Commissioners  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
relating  to  the  bus.  of  fire  ins.  this  year,  there  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

In  consequence  of  complaints  among  members  [of  mut.  fire.  ins.  asso.]  that  the  practice  of  insuring 
the  most  hazardous  and  the  least  hazardous  property  in  the  same  co.  operated  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  those  members  whose  property  was  of  the  safer  class,  the  law  provides  that  the  "  directors 
of  mut.  fire  ins.  cos.  may  divide  the  property  into  four  classes.  The  pol.  shall  designate  the  class, 
and  the  assessments  shall  be  made  upon  prem.  and  deposit  notes  belonging  to  the  class  in  which  the 
loss  occurs  :  provided  that  no  pol.  shall  be  issued  in  a  separate  class  until  100,000  dol.  shall  be  sub* 
scribed  to  be  insured  in  that  class.  The  expenses  of  the  co.,  not  strictly  applicable  to  either  class, 
shall  be  apportioned  to  each  class  according  to  the  amount  of  prems. ;  and  in  a  division  of  the  funds 
and  returns  of  prem.  and  deposits,  each  member  is  entitled  to  receive  his  proportion  of  the  funds 
belonging  to  the  class  in  which  he  was  insured."  A  few  cos.  have  adopted  the  provisions  of  this  law, 
and  have  perhaps  secured  to  the  members  the  benefits  it  was  intended  to  afford 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  experiments  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  intro- 
duced in  connexion  with  the  bus.  of  fire  ins.  in  the  U.S. — some  others  of  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  as  we  proceed.     [Fire  Ins.,  Finance  of.]    (See  1868.) 

1856. — Mr.  Thomas  Miller  contributed  to  \)\t.Assu.  Mag,  a  paper  entitled  :  A  Problem 
in  Fire  Ins.  :  To  Apportion  a  given  Loss  on  Property  insured  by  Specific  Pol,  This  subject 
will  be  discussed  under  Specific  Fire  Ins.  Pol.  The  paper  is  a  practical  one. 
[Average  Pol.,  Fire."] 

1867. — Mr,  Richard  Atkins  contributed  to  the  Assu.  Mag.  a  further  paper:  On  the 
Settlement  of  Ij}sses  by  Fire  under  Average  Pol.     (See  1 866.) 

1859. — Two  practical  papers  were  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  this  year  :  i.  A 
Chapter  in  Fire  Ins.  :  **  Specific  "  and  **  Average,^  by  Thomas  Miller.  \Assu.  Mag.  vol. 
viii.  p.  140.]  2.  On  the  Settlement  of  Losses  by  Fire  under  Specific  and  Average  Pol. ^ 
Separate  and  Combined.     \^Assu.  Mag.  vol.  viii.  p.  146.]     [Average  Pol.,  /I'r^.J 

By  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  35,  passed  this  year,  the  Legislature  edeavoured  to  render  more 
uniform  the  practice  under  "  Covenants  to  Insure."     [Covenant  to  Insure.] 

1860. — There  was  enacted  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  145 — An  Act  to  give  to  Trustees^  Mort- 
gagees^ atid  ot/iers  certain  poioers  now  commonly  inserted  in  settlements,  mortgages  and 
tuills — sec.  1 1  of  which  gives  to  mortgagees  :  **  A  power  to  ins.  and  keep  insured  from 
loss  or  damage  by  fire  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  property  (whether  affixed  to  the  free- 
hold or  not)  which  is  in  its  nature  insurable,  and  to  add  the  prems.  paid  for  any  such  ins. 
to  the  principal  money  secured,  at  the  same  rate  of  int."  [Mortgagees'  Powers  of 
Insuring.] 

During  this  year  the  3rd  sec.  was  added  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  **  Average 
Clause " ;  and  this  add.  has  an  important  bearing  iu  the  adjustment  of  fire  losses. 
[Average  Pol.,  Fire,'\    (See  1866.) 

1861. — On  the  22nd  June,  this  year,  occurred  the  ever  memorable  Tooley  Street  Fire. 
[Fires,  Great.]  The  adjustments  of  the  losses  occasioned  by  it  led  to  some  changes 
in  practice.  The  principles  of  settlement  now  adopted  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 
Tlie  market  price  shotUd  rule  in  the  case  of  goods  actually  held  by  the  insured ;  but  in  case  of 
sale  by  contract,  while  lying,  in  default  of  payment,  undelivered,  the  contract  price  would 
be  taken  as  the  valuation.  This  principle  remained  in  force  until  1865  or  1868,  and  was 
then  abandoned.  **  After  very  ample  experience,  it  was  found  to  work  in  a  way  that 
called  for  immediate  change." — Atkins,  Average  Clause,  p.  85.  Mr.  Swinton  Boult  said 
before  the  Pari.  Committee  on  Fire  Protection,  1867,  that  the  practice  adopted  in  1 861 
"was  found  to  be  full  of  danger."  [Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Adjustment  of,  sub-heading 
"Rules."] 

1862. — Mr.  Thos.  Paton  pub.  this  year  :  Compendium  of  the  Law  of  Ins.,  comprising 
Marine,  Fire,  and  Life  Ins.  The  practice  as  determined  by  the  Courts  of  Scotland  is  here 
shown,  as  part  of  the  general  subject. 
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There  was  published  in  the  U.S.  this  year,  by  Messrs.  Littleton  and  Blatchley  : 
Digest  of  Fire  Ins.  Decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Gt.  Brit,  and  Xorth  America.  A  well-con- 
ccive^l  idea,  showing  the  law  on  all  the  more  important  points  of  practice.  As  a  first 
attempt,  it  was  defective  in  some  respccls.  Subsequent  ed.  have  removed  in  some  degree 
this  objection.     (.Sec  1868  and  1873.) 

The  Massachusetts  Ins.  Commissioners  (Messrs.  Elizur  Wright  and  Geo.  W.  Saigent}, 
in  their  Kcp.  pub.  this  year,  say  : 

It  tihould  always  be  rfrni^mbered  that  fire  ins.,  howerer  important  at  a  balance-wheel  to  civilized 
industry,  i%  a  very  ro«tly  inst.  to  the  public  as  a  whole,  lliough  the  agf^regate  of  wealth  would  not 
prob.  be  so  great  without  it,  yet  it  takes  away  as  well  as  adds.  It  not  only  consumes  in  the  expense 
of  management,  but  maktt  the  aKf^rtgatr  JniruciioM  of  pn>^rrtv  by  fire  coniiderably  larger^  perhaps 
doubie.  And  much  of  this  extra  loss  falls  on  the  uninsured.  ^Ceak,  experimental  cos.,  by  their  want 
of  experience,  system  ami  skill,  are  much  more  productive  of  this  extra  loss  than  strong,  welNestab. 
ones.  They  insure  more  uninsurable  people.  Or  they  are  tempted  to  play  the  game  of  the  Hamilton. 
A  horde  of^ins.  cos.,  with  itinerant  agrnts  at  a  high  commission,  are  almost  as  dangerous  as  Sam- 
son's foxes  mith  torches  tied  to  their  tails  among  the  standing  com.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
safe  managemi^t  of  a  co.  that  its  offirrrs  should  know  whom  they  insure  as  well  as  what.  And  it  t's 
conueouenily  tmf<triant  to  the  ctunmontcealth  that  it  ahould  kniiv  who  insures.  If  too  many  cos. 
have  been  already  chartered  for  this  bus.,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  encourage  consolidation, 
•o  that  the  best  tried  judgment  and  skill  may  control  the  whole  system. 

1863. — Mr.  Arthur  C.  r>ucat  pub.  in  Chicago,  77ie  Practice  of  fire  Underwriting. 
This  work,  from  the  well-known  experience  of  the  author,  became  exceedingly  popular. 
It  is  indeed  a  most  excellent  book,  and  has  passed  through  several  ed.  The  author  says 
in  his  preface : 

This  work  has  been  styled  The  Practice  of  Fire  Underwriting ;  it  is  intended  to  make  practice  and 
natter  of  fact  its  leading  features.  My  object  is  to  place  each  risk  up<in  its  own  merits,  gtving-  a 
reason  for  n-erything,  with  a  proper  charge  for  all  defects  in  the  building,  and  a  fair  deducticm  for  all 
extra  advantages  in  its  favour ;  in  fact,  to  la^'  the  bus.  in  such  a  manner  before  the  underwriter,  that 
be  can  clearly  demonstrate  for  himself  M/*  first  cost  and  real  value  of  ins.  in  any  given  case. 

The  practice  of  horiiontalizing  rates— tLat  is,  to  charge  the  same,  or  about  the  same  rate  on  all 
buildings  constructed  of  the  same  material  (brick,  for  instance),  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  general.  It  is 
unjust  to  all  parties  concerned — discourages  the  erection  of  good— encourages  the  erection  of  poor 
buildings  :  and  is,  in  our  judgment,  one  of  the  prominent  causes  for  the  sweeping  fires  which  desolate 
American  cities  occasionally.  iJixcrimi nation  in  the  rates  of  ins.  against  poorly  constructed  build' 
ings  would  do  much  to  prevent  these  great  disasters. 

This,  it  will  be  noted,  was  written  in  Chicago  eight  years  before  the  great  fire  !  He 
proceeds : 

This  whole  work  is  but  little  to  study ;  and  surely,  for  one  following  the  profession,  a  clear  under- 
standing of  its  contents  should  be  but  a  small  task.  Under  the  head  of  sur^-eys  ....  will  be  found 
the  roofle  of  estimating  the  rate  on  any  given  buildihg  :  the  T.  of  addition  will  give  all  add.  charges 
above  the  basis  rate  on  buildings.  It  must  lie  rrmembered  that  the  rate  as  per  survey  of  buildings  is 
for  non-haxardous  occupation  only.  Under  the  head  "  Classification  of  Hazards  *' you  will  find  the 
charges  to  be  added  to  rate  on  the  buildings,  when  ascertained,  for  hazardous,  extra -hazardous,  or 
sperrially  hazarrlous  occupation,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  "  Exposure  T.'*  furnish  a  system  for 
estimating  the  decree  of  Hazard  and  the  proper  charge  therefor,  from  any  caterior  exposure  to  the 
risk  proposed  for  ins. 

and 
orff^ 
provided  in 
experience  will  convince  the  agent  that 
a  systematic  method  of  estimating  the  rate  is  the  most  convenient,  as  well  as  the  most  satisfactory  to 
all  ^rties  concerned :  (i)  because  it  furnishes  to  the  assured  the  reasons  for  the  rate  he  is  charged : 
(a)  It  furnishes  the  company  the  same  reasons,  showing  that  the  rate  is  adequate — thus  obviating  all 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  offices  and  agrnts  concerning  ratc>s,  and  the  frequent  correspondence 

S -owing  out  of  such  cases — as  well  as  the  necessity  of  cancellation  of  pol.^  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
tthe  first,  this  method  may  appear  complicated  and  troublesome;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  The  charge 
for  deficiencies  in  walls,  roof,  cornice,  etc.,  will  soon  become  entirely  familiar,  so  that,  even  without 
reference  tr>the  book,  the  agent  cjin  make  up  a  rato  promptly,  as  well  as  correctly.  There  is  then 
nothing  to  do  but  add  for  the  occupation,  and  the  exterior  exposure. 

I  have  found  a  variety  of  opinions  among  local  agents  regarding  the  degree  of  hazard,  and  the 
proper  charge  for  the  same,  fpim  exterior  exposure :  and  with  the  hope  of  approximating  uniformity, 
m  tliis  also  1  have  pr(*parcd  T.  for  estimating  the  hazard  from  such  exposures,  illustrated  by  a  few 
diagrams,  to  which  I  call  vour  attention.  The  remarks  rejipecting  the  survey  will  also  apply  measur- 
ably to  this  feature  of  the  bus.  Indeed,  the  proper  estimate  for  exterior  exposure  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  any  otherpart  of  an  agent's  duties.  .  .  .  Guessing  at  rates,  and  guessing  at  exposures,  should 
be  abandoned.  Cos.  and  agents  should  know  what  they  insure,  and  whether  they  obtain  a  fair  rate  for 
the  risk  undertaken  in  each  case. 

This  was  really  the  beginning  of  the  system  of  Schedule  Ratings  the  practical  excellence 
of  which  is  now  generally  admitted.     [Schedule  Rating.] 

1864. — In  the  Companion  to  the  Almanack  for  this  year  was  contained  an  excellent 
art.,  reviewing  {jinter  alia)  the  points  of  practice  in  Fire  Ins.  These  have  been  noticed 
under  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  under  this  dale. 

1860. — The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act,  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  90,  enacted  this  year, 
enlarged  the  powers  of  the  Brigade  m  regard  to  destruction  of  property  to  stop  the 

(►rogress  of  conflagrations.   Sec  Destruction  of  Buildings  to  Stop  Fire  ;  also  Fire 
JRIOADF.S  ;  Fire  Extinguishment  ;  Fire  Extinguishment,  Expenses  of. 

Mr.  tMwin  Chadwick,  in  his  Address  on  Economy  and  Trade  this  year,  offered  some 
criticisms  on  the  practice  of  Ins.  Asso.  in  the  conduct  of  their  bus.,  which  have  been 
quoted  imder  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of.  [Fire  Inquests.]  [Fireproof  Buildings.] 
[Fire  Protection.]    [Over-Ins.] 
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1866. — Mr.  Richard  Atkins,  of  the  Sun  Fire,  published  his  little  book  :  The  Average 
Clause :  Hints  on  the  Settlement  of  Claims  for  Losses  by  Fire  under  Mercantile  Pol.  It 
embodies  the  several  articles  by  this  writer  already  quoted ;  and  this  is,  therefore,  a  proper 
place  to  notice  the  book  in  more  detail  than  before.  Further,  this  was  the  first  book  of 
its  class  pub.  in  the  U.K.     The  author  say  in  his  preface  : 

The  numerous  fires  in  mercantile  warehouses  which  have  lately  taken  place  have  naturally  given 
rise  to  multiplied  discussions  in  the  settlement  of  claims.  The  curiously  interwoven  combinations  of 
our  commercial  system  are,  no  doubt,  well  calculated  to  originate  on  every  hand  questions  having, 
at  least,  the  aspect  of  novelty.  The  money  advances ;  the  powers  of  the  holders  of  dock  and  wharf 
warrants  over  pol.  of  assu. ;  the  limitations  and  extensions  of  time  for  payment  and  delivery;  the 
beginning  and  ending  of  responsibility  between  buyer  and  seller;  are  all  fruitful  sources  of  inquiries, 
partly  legal,  partly  technical ;  the  answers  to  which,  however,  involve  the  most  important  practical 
results. 

In  add.  to  the  class  of  questions  just  referred  to,  and  not  now  to  be  in  any  way  dealt  with,  a  very 
fair  crop  of  curious  and  even  subtle  inquiries  have  recently  arisen  in  reference  to  the  operation  of 
the  modem  Average  Clause  in  the  settlement  of  mercantile  claims.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  these 
fortunately  admitted  of  a  comparatively  easy  solution,  by  appeals  to  the  well-worn  traoitions  of  the 
past.  Reverence  for  ancient  and  possibly  unscientific  usages  has  not  entirely  died  out,  and  it  was 
found  to  be  the  prudent  course  for  all  concerned  to  rely  upon  well-authenticated  precedents  for  the 
rules  of  settlement. 

There  are,  however,  as  is  generally  known,  portions  of  the  clause  in  present  use,  which  have  'not 
had  the  advantage  of  being  tested  bv  age.  Tne  third  sec.  of  the  existing  clause  dates  only  from  the 
year  i860,  when  that  important  add.,  which  has  such  a  very  marked  effect  on  the  settlement  of 
claims,  was  first  adopted  and  incorp.  with  the  orig.  clause. 

Passing  to  the  body  of  the  work,  we  are  soon  face  to  face  with  important  points  of 
practice  ;  thus  : 

There  are,  as  is  well  known,  two  great  varieties  of  pol.  which  are  issued  by  fire  ins.  cos.,  vix. 
the  Average— ox^  as  they  are  sometimes  named,  the  Floating  pol. — and  the  Specified.  The  conditions 
of  these  two  kinds  are  based  upon  widely  different  principles.  Tlie  average  pol.  has  its  own  peculiar 
and  distinctive  characteristics,  applicable  to  the  largest  mercantile  transactions  ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  there  dqes  not  exist  any  treatise  for  reference,  or  any  embodiment  of  the  laws 
by  which  such  pol.  are  practically  regulated. 

In  order  to  tnrow  some  light  upon  this  most  useful  branch  of  fire  ins.  bus.,  it  may  be  worth  while 
upon  the  present  occasion  to  state  concisely  the  existing  practice,  and  the  rules  actually  in  operation, 
in  reference  to  average  pol.  ...  It  is  quite  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  fix  the  attention  closely 
upon  the  broad  and  important  distinction  already  referred  to,  which  exists  in  the  settlement  of  losses 
under  Average  and  Specified  pol.  These  different,  and  not  unfrequently  contending  principles, 
although  very  clear  and  simple  when  stated  apart,  become  in  some  of  the  various  combinations  of 
pol.  so  strangely  complicated,  that  a  constant  reference  to  first  principles  is  needed  in  order  to 
disentangle  them. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  early  forms  of  fire  pol.  [FiRE  Ins.  Pol,],  and  the  limited 
range  which  they  took  ;  and  proceeds  : 

The  great  peculiarity  of  these  primitive  pol.,  in  undertaking  to  pay  all  loss  that  might  happen 
within  the  fixed  sum  of  the  pol.,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  property  actually  at  stake,  or  of  any 
salvage  that  might  be  made,  has,  amidst  many  changes,  descended  to  the  present  times,  and  stamped 
a  peculiar  character  on  our  modern  practice.  The  ordinary  condition  of  pol.  known  as  Specified 
pol.  is  to  pay  all  the  assured's  loss  as  far  as  the  entire  sum  insured,  however  short  that  may  have 
been  of  the  value  of  the  property  under  the  protection  of  the  pol.  This  rule  consequently  abandons 
the  whole  of  the  salvage  as  the  property  of  the  assured^  the  only  question  involved  under  such  pol. 
being  the  production  of  adequate  proof  of  actual  loss. 

The  introduction  of  the  Average  or  pro  rata  condition  is  of  more  modem  date.  It  is  prob.  that 
this  condition  was  introduced  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  London  merchants,  who  had  then,  as  now, 
goods  lying  at  the  same  time  in  different  public  warehouses,  and  on  the  quays,  liable  to  sudden  fluctua- 
tions and  removals,  which  the  owners  sought  to  cover  by  what  now  pass  under  the  title  of  average  or 
floating  pol. 

The  effect  of  these  latter  pol.  in  regard  to  salvage  is,  that  a  division  has  to  be  made 
between  the  insured  and  the  underwriter,  in  proportion  to  the  risks  they  have  respectively 
run.     [Fire  Ins.  Salvage.] 

ITie  difficulties  in  the  settlement  of  claims  arc  in  practice  found  to  spring  chiefly  from  the  fact  o 
the  assured  having  effected  pol.  of  different  kinds  upon  the  same  property,  unth  different  ranges  of 
operation,  and  in  various  offices.    This  may  be  done  either  througn  ignorance,  or  with  the  design  of 

f raining  some  supposed  advantage;  but  is  almost  certain  to  produce  great  complication  in  case  of 
OSS.  fhc  mixed,  and  often  opposing  liabilities  of  such  pol.  give  rise  to  cases  in  which  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult,  {if  not  impossible,  to  find  a  really  equitable  principle  of  adjustment.  The  result 
has  been,  that  some  most  arbitrary  and  oftentimes  conflicting  rules  have  been  forced  into  daily  use 
in  the  practical  adjustment  of  losses.    These  rules  have  now  to  be  considered. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  author  further.  Under  head  of  Fire  Ins.  Losses, 
Adjustment  of,  and  Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Apportionment  of,  we  have  already  given  an 
outline  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  these  questions. 

Among  the  more  important  incidents  in  connexion  with  the  practice  of  Fire  Ins.  in  the 
U.S.,  was  the  constitution  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  this  year.  That 
this  body  has  done,  and  is  doing,  much  to  place  the  bus.  upon  a  sound  and  profitable 
footing,  is  generally  admitted. 

This  year,  too,  Mr.  C.  C.  Hine,  Editor  of  the  Ins.  Monitor^  N.  Y.,  pub.  :  Fire  Ins.  :  A 
Book  of  Forms y  containing  Forms  of  Pol.^  Endorsements y  Certificates ^  and  other  Valuable 
Matter  for  the  Use  of  Agents  and  Others;  one  of  the  especial  purposes  of  which  was  that 
of  securing  uniformity  in  practice.  This  book  has  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
has  been  of  great  service  alike  to  agents  and  the  offices. 

The  Ins.  Commissioners  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts ^  U.S.,  in  their  Report  for 
1866,  say  : 

It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  ins.  against  fire  ha*  its  dangers  or  well  as  its  safety.    The  less 
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tns.  ike  frwer  conflatiraiions.  The  less  forcing  there  is  in  the  system  of  getting  bus.,  the  fewer  un- 
insurable people  or  risks  will  get  insured.  In  no  intercut  of  civilization,  perhaps,  is  there  more  need  of 
something  new  than  in  the  ins.  of  our  combustible  property  against  fire.  There  is  very  little  reason 
in  rejecting  a  scheme  of  improvement  simply  because  it  is  new  or  untried,  llie  guarantee  should  be 
of  the  best  quality,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  ought  to  be  far  better  safeguards  against  over-ins. 
Fully  insured  men  have  too  little  motive  to  carefulness  against  fire^nd  it  may  fairly  be  suspected 
that  the  public  suffers  more  from  them  than  from  all  the  burglars.  The  stock  offices,  on  the  whole, 
suffer  very  little  from  this  cause,  for  fires  raise  rates  as  certainly  as  the  moon  does  the  tides.  '1  hough 
at  common  law  over-ins.  voids  the  pol.,  no  ins.  officer  of  experience  will  pretend  to  deny  that  claims 
are  often  paid  where  it  is  reasonably  suspected  rather  than  peril  the  credit  of  the  co.  by  contesting 
them.  In  regard  to  mutual  fire  ins.  cos.,  over-ins.  is  guarded  against  by  statute,  every  proprietor  being 
required  to  bear  one-fourth  of  the  risk  of  a  total  loss  himself.  Another  safeguard  is  the  interest 
every  policy-holder  has  in  the  co.  as  a  co- proprietor.  If  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  getting  himself 
over-ins.,  it  tends  strongly  to  open  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  loosen  his  tongue  against  uie  over-int.  of 
his  neighbours  in  the  same  co.    [Over-Ins.] 

1867. — The  case  of  Elliott  v.  Royal  Exchange  Assu.  Corp.,  before  the  Brit.  Courts 
this  year,  raised  the  general  question  of  the  scope  of  the  condition  of  fire  ins.  pol. 
regarding  **  arbitration."  The  case  has  been  reviewed  under  Arbitration.  [Fire 
Ins.  Pol.,  Arbitration  under.]] 

An  investigation  into  the  experience  of  some  of  the  leading  fire  offices  of  the  U.K. 
this    year — induced    by  the   bad  experience   of  the   preceding   three  years — led   to   a 
decided  belief  that  a  new  danger  had  been  incorp.  into  the  bus.  by  the  extended  use  of 
Pdroleum  in  its  varied  forms  :  as  also  that  incendiarism  was  playing  an  increasing  part  in 
the  origination  of  fires.     [Fire  Ins.  Prems.]     [Mineral  Oils.]    [Petroleum.] 

A  Select  ParL  Committee  sat  this  year  to  consider  the  then  existing  Legislative  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  against  fire  in  the  U.K.  The  practice  of 
fire  offices  was  reviewed  in  certain  aspects.  We  shall  speak  of  the  results  in  some  detail 
under  FiRE  Protection. 

This  year  was  published  the  First  Kep,  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters^  U.S., 
wherein  numerous  important  points  of  practice  are  passed  under  review. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Stale  of  Connecticut,  U.S.,  enacted,  that  after  the  30th  Sept. 
this  year,  all  pol.  of  fire  ins.  issued  in  the  State  should  contain  ^*  uniform  condttiopu  as  to 
the  risks  on  which  the  ins.  is  based,  said  conditions  to  be  approved  by  the  Genl.  Ins. 
Commissioner  of  the  State,  and  no  conditions  except  those  so  approved,  not  written  in 
the  body  of  the  pol.,  should  be  valid."  2.  No  foreign  ins.  co.  doing  bus.  in  the  State  to 
issue  pol.  to  citizens  thereof,  embodying  printed  conditions^  not  contained  in  the  forms 
authorized  by  said  Commissioner  for  pol.  of  cos.  incorp.  in  the  State.  3.  Penalty  for 
violation,  double  the  amount  of  prem. 

1868. — It  may  be  stated,  as  a  matter  of  historical  record,  that  the  Commissioners  of 
Inland  Revenue  this  year,  by  way  of  a  dying  effort,  determined  that  the  hypothecation  of 
fire  pol.  to  bankers  and  others  in  connexion  with  advances  on  produce,  etc.,  was  not 
lawful.  New  pol.  in  all  such  cases  must  be  taken  out.  Nor  could  the  practice  of  credit- 
ing the  insured  with  any  portion  of  the  duty  upon  cancelled  ins.  be  any  longer  permitted. 

This  year  Mr.  J.  Griswold  pub.  in  N.Y.:  Hand-hook  of  Adjustment  of  Loss  or  Damage 

by  Fire^for  the  Use  of  Fire  Underwriters.     The  author  says  in  his  introduction  : 

.  .  .  It  may  however  be  stated  with  strict  accuracy  that  if  the  suggestions  herein  offered  have  no 
ottier  merit,  they  may  at  least  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  treatise  upon  the  subject  of  fire 
auljustments  exclusivelv  to  bo  found  in  this  country;  and  in  this  absence  of  any  similar  source  of 
information,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  may  prove  of  some  practical  utility.     .     .     . 

The  author  required  to  offer  no  apology  for  the  appearance  of  this  useful  woik.     He 

gives  us  the  following  information  regarding  the  classes  of  pol.  in  force  in  the  U.S.  : 

All  F.  pol.,  without  regard  to  the  subject  written  upon,  may  be  classified  as  either — x.  Specific; 
a.  General;  3.  Floating;  4.  Valued;  or  5.  Open.  And  these  again  may  be— 6.  Concurrent;  or 
7.  Non-concurrent  in  their  terms.  ITiey  may  oe  further  defined  as  follows:  \\)  Specijic  :  Covering 
certain  specific  amounts  upon  certain  specific  subjects,  in  specified  localities,  for  specified  parties ; 
(2)  General :  Covering  under  one  amount,  upon  several  subjects,  or  classes  of  art.  combined,  in  one 
specified  locality,  for  specified  parties:  this  form  is  also  called  Blanket  \  (3)  Floating:  Covering  in 
one  amount,  on  one  or  more  kinds  or  classes  of  articles,  in  two  or  more  localities,  or  within  certain 
specified  limits,  for  specified  parties  :  this  is  sometimes  called  a  "  Floater,"  and  sometimes  a 
"Compound"  pol.;  (4)  Valued:  Covering  the  insured  subject  in  a  specific  value  agreed  upon  and 
definitely  settled  to  be  paid  in  case  of  loss,  and  so  inserted  in  the  pol. :  proof  of  value  in  case  of  loss 
is  precluded  in  this  form  of  pol.,  except  in  fraudulent  over-valuations;  (5)  Open  Ftre :  Covering  by 
separate  entries,  made  from  time  to  time,  on  one  or  more  kinds  or  classes  of  subjects,  for  such  terms, 
amounts  and  rates,  and  in  such  localities  as  may  be  designated  at  the  time  of  entr^-;  each  entry  being, 
in  fact,  a  new  specific  pol.;  not  valid  until  duly  countersi^ed  by  the  proper  authority ;  (6)  Concurrent : 
Covering  the  same  subjects,  in  the  same  proportions,  in  the  same  or  different  amounts,  in  the  same 
localities  and  for  the  same  parties ;  either  by  tho  specific,  general,  floating,  or  other  form  of  pol. ; 
(7)  Non-Concurrent :  Covering  subjects  for  the  same  owner,  in  the  same  location,  without  reference 
to  the  proportions,  amounts  or  terms  of  other  pol.  upon  the  same  subjects ;  either  by  tho  specific, 
general,  or  floating  form  of  pol. ;  either  singly  or  combined.  This  form  is  sometimes  designated  as 
"  Mixed."    Adjusters  not  unjrequently  find  them  very  much  mixed  I 

He  points  out  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  these  several  forms  of  pol., 

in  view  of  determining  the  obligations  of  the  office  under  them  respectively ;  and  adds  the 

following  rules  thereon  : 

Adjustment  under  the  specific  form  of  pol.  becomes  a  simple  matter  of  the  value  of  the  property 
covered,  and  the  amount  of  loss.  Adjustment  under  the  general  or  blanket,  and  the  fiixiting  forms, 
when  confined  to  single  pol.,  arc,  like  the  specific,  mere  questions  of  value ;  but  when  combined 
with  the  sjpecific  form  upon  the  same  subjects,  the  adjustment  becomes  more  or  less  complex 
and  difficult,  as  the  contribution  may  be  more  or  less  involved.    Full  explanations  of  this  subject 
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are  {riven  under  the  head  of  Apportionment  of  Loss  or  Contribution.  Under  the  general  or 
blanket  form  of  pol.,  the  insurer  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
ins.  upon  a  partial  loss  only  of  the  property  covered.  This  contingency  can  be  obviated  by 
the  insertion  of  the  average  clause  in  the  pol.  The  Open  Fire  Pol.  beine  a  series  of  specific 
entries,  losses  are  easily  adjusted  under  it.  The  Valued  Pol.  is  one  whicn  not  only  intimates 
the  value  of  the  property  covered  by  the  ins.,  but  also  values  the  loss  ;  it  is  equivalent  to  an  assess- 
ment of  damages  in  anticipation  of  loss  ;  and  is  so  specifically  specific  as  almost  to  be  said  to  adjust 
itself.  The  value  being  definitely  fixed  by  the  terms  of  the  pol.,  cannot  be  questioned,  except,  as 
already  intimated,  in  the  case  of  fraudulent  over-valuations  of  the  subjects  or  interest  insured ;  and  to 
be  valid  as  a  defence,  such  over-valuation  must  be  unoucstionably  apparent.  The  onus  of  proving 
the  value  is  upon  the  insured,  when  made  a  question,  i  his  form  of  pol.  is  seldom,  used  in  fire  ins.^ 
but  enters  largely  into  the  marine  branch  of  underwriting. 

Other  points  arising  out  of  **  Adjustment,"  as  also  **  Apportionment,"  of  losses  under 
these  several  classes  of  pol.  have  already  been  considered  under  Fire  Ins.  Losses, 
Adjustment  of;  and  Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Apportionment  of. 

It  may  be  useful  to  state  here,  that  in  the  U.S.  the  bus.  of  fire  ins.  has  assumed 
phases  which  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  unknown  in  Europe.  See  Fire  Ins.,  Finance 
OF;  Mixed  Ins.  Cos.,  Fire\  Mutual  Ins.  Asso.,  Fire;  Premium  Notes.  See  also 
this  art  under  date  1855  ;  and  also  U.S.,  sub-heading  Fire  Ins. 

The  2nd  ed.  of  the  Digest  of  Fire  Ins.  Decisions  [ist  ed.  1862]  was  pub.  in  N.Y.  this 
year,  with  notes  by  Stephen  G.  Clarke,  Counsellor-at-Law.  The  author  says:  "My 
aim  has  been  to  make  it  as  complete  as  possible  to  the  present  time  ;  and  to  this  end  I 
have  carefully  examined  every  vol.  of  reports  pub.  in  this  country  and  Gt.  Brit,  since  the 
former  ed.  appeared,  and  also  a  few  vols,  of  prior  date  accidentally  omitted  from  that  ed. 
The  present  vol.  contains  an  abstract  of  1240  cases,  embodied  iii  2216  sections,  being  an 
increase  of  316  cases,  and  691  sections  over  the  former  ed."  **The  growing  importance 
of  the  interests  protected  by  ins.  against  fire,  and  the  necessity  of  a  collection  of  the 
adjudged  cases  upon  that  branch  of  the  law,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  increase  of  matter 
in  the  present  ed."    (See  1873.) 

1870.— The  Brit.  Tariff  Fire  Offices  this  year  introduced  a  "  Uniform  Pol.,"  and  also 
new  **  Conditions  of  Ins."  The  principle  was  laid  do>^Ti :  that  except  in  special  cases 
the  rate  for  a  building  is  also  applicable  to  its  contents.  [Fire  Ins.,  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
Risks  in.]    [Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  of.]    [Fire  Ins.  Pol.] 

The  practice  of  Individual  Ftre  Underwriting  was  again  introduced  into  Gt.  Brit,  in  a 
modified  form  by  the  Mutual  Fire  Ins.  Asso.,  founded  in  Manchester  this  year.  The 
individual  members  stand  upon  the  risks  accepted  by  the  underwriters  of  the  Asso.  in 
certain  agreed  proportions.    The  details  of  working  will  be  given  in  our  hist,  of  that  Asso. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hore,  then  of  the  Liverpool^  Land.  S*  Globe^  pub.  this  year:  Remarks  on  the 
Apportionment  of  Fire  Losses,  illustrating  ly  Numerous  Examples  the  Practice  of  the  Offices 
in  Complicated  Average  and  A^on- Average  Cases ;  and  suggesting  Afeans  by  which  the 
Difficulties  hitherto  experienced  in  Apportioning  Losses  covered  by  N on- Concurrent  Fbl. 
may  be  avoided  in  the  Future.     The  author  says  in  his  preface  : 

For  many  years  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  subject  of  fire  loss  appor- 
tionments was  much  needed ;  and  I  have  reason  to  feel  sure  that  the  same  opmion  is  very  generally 
entertained  by  the  members  of  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  The  subject  is  of  great  interest  to 
all  connected  with  the  conduct  of  fire  ins.  bus.,  but  it  is,  I  fear^  very  little  understood;  and  although 
this  humble  effort  of  mine  falls  far  short  of  that  which  I  think  is  needed,  I  hope  that  some  good  will 
result  from  it. 

My  aim  is  to  expose  the  defects  of  the  rules  now  existing  for  the  apportionment  of  losses,  and  to 
suggest  and  illustrate  new  rule^,  which,  if  adooted.  would  supplyawantvery  greatly  felt.  Whether  the 
opinions  I  have  formed  be,  or  be  not,  approvea  of  oy  the  associated  offices,  I  shall  feel  that  my  labour 
has  not  been  thrown  away  if  the  pub.  of  this  work  should  excite  general  attention  to  the  suDJect  of 
which  it  treats. 

Difficulties  are  occasionally  experienced  in  ascertaining  what  vaguely  worded  pol.  actually  insure. 
I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  such  aifficulties,  but  to  confine  my  attention  to  those  in  which  the  principles 
of  equitaole  contribution  are  involved. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  author  into  the  technical  subject  he  pursues  ;  its  contents 
are  intended  for  those  who  devote  their  energies  to  the  complicated  subject  of  fire  adjust- 
ments and  apportionments.  [Apportionment  of  Fire  Losses.]  [Average  Pol., 
Fire.}    [FiRE  Ins.  Losses,  Adjustment  of.]    [Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Apportionment 

OF.] 

A  resolution  was  come  to  by  the  several  offices  most  largely  interested  in  farming  stock 
ins.,  that  the  Average  Clause  should  be  embodied  in  all  policies  of  this  class  in  future. 
[Average  Pol.,  Fire.]    [Farming  Stock  Ins.] 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hine,  Ed.  of  the  Monitor,  N.Y.,  pub.  Fire  Ins.  :  A  Booh  of  Instruction  for 

the  Use  of  the  Agents  of  the  U.S. ;  an  excellent  work,  full  of  practical  information  on  the 

many  points  which  come  before  a  fire  ins.  agent.     It  has  passed  through  many  ed.,  and 

still  remains  in  general  use.     The  following,  which  embodies  points  of  practice,  may  be 

taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  style  : 

Losses. — In  cases  of  importance  or  intricacy,  adjusters  are  usually  sent  to  make  the  settlement,  but 
small  and  plain  cases  may  be  adjusted  through  the  agent  by  correspondence  with  head -quarters. 
When  a  loss  occurs,  notify  the  co.  at  once.  If  a  case  ofimportance,  telegraph  the  number  of  the  pol. 
and  the  prob.  amount  of  the  loss.  Commit  the  co.  to  no  particular  line  of  action  ;  but  until  advices 
are  received,  let  your  efforts  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  protect  the  Property.  I.  Origin 
of  the  fire.  Develop  by  every  means  all  that  can  be  ascertained  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  fire; 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  accident,  carelessness  or  design  ;  whether  any  unusual  circumstances  or 
appearances ;   any  indications  of  spontaneous  combustion  ;   when  first  discovered  and  by  whom ; 
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whether  anj*  threats  had  been  made.  II.  Ihe  character,  sfanJin^,  and  circumstances  of  the  assured; 
whether  involved,  embarrassed,  desperate ;  whether  making  or  lusint;  money  ;  whether  ever  burned 
out  before,  and  if  so,  whether  then  insured.  111.  The  frc/'erty  ;  whether  over- valued,  unprofitable, 
unoccupied,  in  litigation,  leased,  of  mixed  ownership;  whether  any  recent  sale  or  oflFers  to  sell.  It 
merchandize,  whether  a  full  or  low  stock.  If  any  stealinjj  at  or  alter  the  fire — get  particulars.  IV. 
The  ins. ;  whether  any  other;  how  much,  and  in  what  cos. ;  whether  books  ana  papers  were  saved. 
Under  no  circumstances  whatever  will  you  make  any  change  or  entry  on  a  pol.  after  a  fire.    Let  the 

whole  matter  of  ins.  rest  precisely  as  the  fire  finds  it 

Damaged  goods  must  be  put  in  order  at  once,  and  the  sound  separated  from  them.  This  it  the 
duty  of  the  assured;  but  if  ne  refuses  to  attend  to  it,  and  delay  will  increase  the  damage,  have  it 
attended  to  yourself;  you  arc  entitled  to  free  access  to  the  goods  for  that  purpose,  and  the  owner 
cannot  debar  you ;  but  rf  delay  will  do  no  harm,  defer  action  for  advice,  or  the  arrival  of  an  adjuster. 
Damages  on  hardware,  cutlery,  stove,  tin  and  iron  stocks,  from  their  liability  to  rust,  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  immediate  appraisement.  Hut  dry  goods,  clothing,  and  similar  stocks,  should  be  first 
handled,  spread,  dried,  and  cleaned.  Claimants  frequently  aim  to  make  the  most  possible  showine; 
while  the  cos.  want  only  exact  justice,  they  are  entitled  to  counteract  this  action  by  developing  the 

ffood  points  in  the  salvage,  anci  must  rely  on  their  agents  to  protect  their  just  rights,  and  defend  them 
rom  extortion.  Ne^'cr suffer  Tvet  j^ihu/s  to  be  piled  u/>  and  net^iected ;  to  heat,  mildew  and  stain,  when 
spreading  and  handling  will  do  them  good.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  remove  goods  to  another 
building,  see  that  none  are  spirited  away  or  subjected  to  further  damage.  In  selecting  appraisers,  the 
assured  chooses  one  and  the  co.  the  other.  Aim  to  get  upright  and  intelligent  men  wno  are  posted  in 
regard  to  the  particular  property  ne<'ding  attention  ;  and  let  the  appraisement  proceed  in  detail  upon 

each  piece  of  damaged  property,  and  never  in  a  lumping,  jumping  manner 

Again  : 

Never  close  a  loss  claim  without  special  authority  to  do  so  after  full  investigation  and  correspon- 
dence. Agents  are  not  authorized  to  pay  out  money  nor  draw  drafts  on  the  co.  for  that  purpose. 
Feverish  haste  on  the  part  oi  a  claimant  to  hove  a  loss  closed  qutckly  usually  means  something,  and 
should  have  ample  time  to  define  itself.  Undue  anxiety  on  the  part  of  an  aj^ent  indicates  in  experience . 
AUfair  losses  will  be  promptly  paid  .  .  .  A  Iways  remember  that  the  A'>^'<^P<>ints  in  a  loss  case  invariably 
come  out  of  themselz'eSfVihWe.  the  objecticmablc  features  have  a  natural  tendency  to  shun  observation, 
and  therefore  need  to  be  searched  for.  If  a  case  is  right,  scrutiny  will  do  no  harm  ;  if  it  is  not  right, 
it  needs  it ;  therefore  a  proper  investigation  should  always  be  insisted  upon  ;  not  for  the  purpose  of 
quibbling  over  the  loss,  but  to  arrive  at  exact  facts  and  an  open  intelligible  settlement. 

Blank  forms  for  proofs  of  loss  will  be  furnished  by  the  cos. ;  but  if  a  case  excites  your  slightest 
suspicion,  or  is  for  any  reason  not  entirely  satisfactory,  dv  not  give  them  out.  Even*  facility  and 
assistance  will  be  furnished  to  honest  claimants  ;  but  cos.  must  not  help  to  make  fraua  upon  them* 
selves  plain  or  easy.  The  difficulty  encountered  by  a  rogue  in  getting  up  his  proofs  has  often 
furnished  the  means  for  thwarting  his  fraudulent  desi^jns. 

His  excellent  remarks  on  the  moral  hazard  of  fire  underwriting  will  be  quoted  under 
Moral  Hazard. 

1871. — A  fire  occurred  at  the  A''jng^  and  Qucni  Wharf,  on  the  Thames  which  led  to  a 
reconsideration  of  points  in  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  fire  losses  under  floating  pol. 
See  AvERAGK  Pol.,  Fire.    [Gouns  in  Trust  or  on  Commission.] 

Mr.  Jos.  M.  Rogers,  LL.B.,  pub.  in  N.V\  :    The  Priuciphs  and  Practice  of  Fire  Under- 

ivriting  systematically  arrani^cd.      Tliis  is  another  of  that  excellent  class  of  practical 

treatises  for  which  the  U.S.  has  become  so  famous.     The  author  savs  in  his  intro. : 

Since  underwriting  has  been  brought  to  a  system,  and  experience  has  developed  the  fact  that  out  of 
a  given  number  of  risks  of  a  certain  class  so  many  will  be  lost  each  year,  and  from  the  impracticability 
of  collecting  assessments  from  each  of  a  largo  number  of  assured  persons  after  the  occurrence  of  a 
loss,  the  almost  universal  practice  is  to  collect  the  prems.  or  amounts  which  experience  has  demon- 
strated the  assured  would  be  required  to  pay  during  the  time  he  h.is  assured  fi>r,  at  the  time  the 
contract  or  pol.  is  issued.  As  it  tnen  remains  for  time  to  determine  whether  this  sum  will  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  losses  and  expenses,  //  mjuires  a  thorough  kno^vledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
undcnvriting  to  be  able  to  fix  a  rate  which  ^hall  be  approximately  commensurate  rvith  the  hazard. 
As  every  a  WW  rr^  is  personally  interested  in  the  security  and  ability  of  the  insurer  to  pay  all  losses 
which  may  occur,  it  is  to  the  mutual  interest  of  both  insurer  and  assured  that  the  rate  charged  be 
adequate  to  the  haxard  assumed  in  each  case.     [Firk  Ins.  Prems.] 

The  author  makes  an  excellent  suggestion,  viz.  that  the  agent,  before  placing  his  co. 
upon  a  risk  insured  under  other  pol.  in  other  cos.,  should  see  such  other  pol.  and  make 
his  risk  concurrent.  This  in  regard  to  very  large  mercantile  risks  may  not  always  be 
possible  ;  but  where  possible  it  should  most  certainly  be  practised. 

Mr.  Henry  Flanders  pub.  in  Philadelphia  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Fire  Ins. ,  wherein 
the  practice,  as  settled  m  regard  to  the  points  which  have  been  before  the  Courts  in  the 
U.S.,  is  fully  stated.  Wc  have  had  occasion  to  notice  this  work  already  under  various 
other  heads. 

The  great  fire  of  Chicaqo  in  Oct.  this  year  opened  up  many  important  jxjints  for  the 
consideration  of  fire  adjusters,  as  also  for  fire  underwriters. 

1872. — The  Address  of  Mr.  John  M.  M*CancUish,  read  before  the  Actuarial  So.  of 
Edin.  this  year,  on  Fire  Ins ,  contained  reference  to  many  important  points  of  practice. 
We  have  spoken  of  it  at  length  under  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  ok,  and  propose  to  quote  from 
it  further  at  the  close  of  the  present  art. 

An  important  decision  regarding  fire  ins.  occurred  this  year,  in  the  case  of  Marti neau 
v.  Kitchingy  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  under  Goods  in  Trust,  Ins.  of. 

This  year  there  was  pub.  in  N.  V.  by  Mr.  J.  Griswold,  "  General  Agent"  :  The  Fire 
Undei writer's  Text-Book^  which  is  literally  a  hand-book  for  every  fire  undenvriter  in 
any  part  of  the  world  where  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Its  aim  is  cosmopolitan  ; 
its  usefulness  inexhaustible.  It  could  indeed-  have  been  rendered  even  more  complete, 
by  the  use  of  dates,  and  more  frequent  reference  to  authorities  ;  but  these  will  prob.  be 
supplied  in  later  cd.  We  have  made  frequent  reference  to  the  work  in  these  pages  ;  and 
must  continue  to  do  so.  It  is  not  necessary  therefore  to  dwell  upon  it  to  any  consider- 
able extend  here.    The  author  says  in  his  intro. : 
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The  book  had  it«  origin  in  the  daily  need  experienced  by  the  author— in  common  doubtless  with  all 
other  fire  underwriters— for  some  general  work  on  the  subject  of  fire  ins.,  wherein  might  be  found 
gathered  in  available  form,  its  theory  and  practice ^  with  appropriate  laws,  rules,  and  usages,  deduced 
trom  the  experience  of  the  forefathers  in  the  profession,  which  might  serve  as  a  beacon  to  guide  the 
footsteps  of  the  present  generation  ;  but  strange  as  it  may  seem  -  while  life  ins.,  a  scieoce  of  compara- 
tively  modem  origin,  abounds  in  literature,  from  the  canvassing  document  of  a  single  diminutive 
folio,  to  the  royal  octavo  tome  with  hundreds  of  pages,  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  its  votaries  and 
the  elucidation  of  its  principles — fire  underwriting,  numbering  the  years  of  its  existence  by  centuries, 
and  ranking  as  a  science,  fails  to  embrace  a  single  work  of  the  comprehensive  general  cnaracter  so 
urgently  needed  by  the  profession  ;  so  that  what  the  practical  underwriter  of  the  present  day  know* 
of  his  bus.  is  wholly  the  result  of  his  own  obs.  and  of  hard-earned  experience^  unassisted  either  by 
theory  or  the  recorded  experience  ofothers^  beyond  a  few  elementary  treatises  and  digests  of  the  law 
of  fire  ins.,  which^  unaided  b^  a  knowledge  of  the  underlining  general  principles  of  the  subject,  tend 
rather  to  mislead  than  enlighten.  The  logical  result  is  apparent  in  the  great  diversity  of  opinion 
and  practice  so  prevalent,  where  all  should  be  uniformity  ana  certainty. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Knowles,  manager  for  the  Royal  of  Liverpool,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  secured 
a  Committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Supervising  and  Adjusting  Agents,  *'  to  consider 
and  suggest  some  fixed,  consistent  and  equitable  rule  by  which  settlements  can  be  effected 
under  non-concurrent  or  specific  and  open  policies,  which  will  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  courts  of  law  and  render  the  superior  protection  and  advantage  of  specific  policies 
so  obvious  as  to  insure  the  gradual  and  finally  total  discontinuance  of  the  issue  of  general 
or  blanket  policies."    We  have  not  yet  learned  the  result. 

The  great  fire  at  Boston,  U.S.,  in  Nov.  this  year,  again  brought  prominently  forward 
numerous  points  of  practice,  especially  as  regards  adjustments  and  apportionments.  See 
Market  Price. 

The  question  of  the  liability  of  fire  ins.  cos.  in  respect  of  property  destroyed  in  order 
to  stop  the  progress  of  conflagrations  also  arose  in  a  prominent  manner  in  connexion  with 
this  fire.  The  subject  has  already  been  considered  under  Destruction  of  Buildings 
TO  Stop  Fire  ;•  also  under  Fire  Extinguishment,  Expenses  of.  It  will  be  further 
spoken  of  under  Fire  Protection,  at  this  date. 

1873. — The  **Ins.  Institute"  was  founded  in  Manchester  this  year,  in  view  of 
discussing  moot  points,  and  otherwise  improving  the  practice  of  fire  ins.  The  published 
proceedings  show  that  good  progress  is  being  made. 

There  was  this  year  pub.  in  Toronto :  A  Treatise  on  the  Ixno  of  Ins,,  by  S .  R.  Clarke, 
Barrister-at-Law.  The  main  purpose  of  the  work  is  in  regard  to  fire  ins.  ;  but  it  treats  of 
life  and  marine  also.  It  deals  with  all  the  fire  cases  which  have  been  determined  by  the 
Courts  in  Canada,  and  it  contains  a  chap,  on  **  Adjustment,  Re-building,  etc,"  contributed 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Scott,  of  Toronto,  which  gives  the  practice  on  these  points  in  the  Province. 

An  excellent  work  was  also  pub.  in  Boston,  U.S.,  by  Mr.  John  Wilder  May  :  The 
Tjhv  of  Ins.  as  Applied  to  Fire,  Life,  Accident,  Gtiorantee  and  other  Non-Maritime  Risks, 
It  treats  the  law  of  the  subject  in  a  very  masterly  manner. 

This  year  was  published  in  N.Y.  the  3rd  ed.  of  Digest  of  Fire  Ins.  Cases,  edited  by 
Clement  Bates,  **of  the  Cincinnati  Bar."  This  ed.  is  greatly  enlarged  and  improved. 
It,  like  its  predecessors,  gives  the  dates  of  the  decisions  presented,  without  which  no  such 
work  should  be  deemed  complete. 

The  question  of  the  undertaking  of  Fire  Ins.  l)y  the  Municipal  or  State  authorities  was 
again  revived  in  the  U.S.  We  have  discussed  it  fully  under  Fire  Ins.,  Municipal  and 
State. 

1874,-»-Further  attention  was  paid  to  the  question  of  height  of  buildings,  which  is 
made  one  of  the  subjects  of  rating  in  the  British  Tarifls.  It  will  be  considered  under 
Height  of  Buildings. 

The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  U.S.,  had  before  it  the  subject  of  co- 
insurance, and  submitted  to  the  associated  cos.  the  following  propositions  thereon :  i. 
That,  whenever  pol.  on  manufacturing  estab.  contain  an  average  or  co-ins.  clause,  a 
deduction  of  20  p.c.  may  be  made  from  the  standard  rate.  2.  That,  when  a  manufac- 
turer shall  declare  his  willingness  to  insure  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  actual 
cash  value  of  his  buildings  and  machinery  and  stock,  and  shall  accept  the  form  of  pol. 
required,  with  insertion  of  the  co-ins.  clause,  a  reduction  of  20  p.c.  be  made  in  rate.  3. 
That,  when  a  manufacturer  shall  accept  the  form  of  poL  required,  with  insertion  of  co- 
ins, clause,  a  reduction  of  10  p.c.  shall  be  made  in  rate. 

It  also  had  before  it  some  important  questions  of  Fire  Prevention,  which  will  be 
noticed  under  Fire  Protection. 

1875. — A  very  important  question  in  practice  came  before  the  Brit.  Courts  this  year, 
in  the  case  of  The  Australian  Agricultural  Co.  v.  Saunders  [Chairman  of  Liverpool, 
Lond.  <5r*  Globe\.  It  was  an  action  on  a  pol.  of  ins.  from  fire,  and  it  raised  a  curious 
question  as  to  whether,  when  goods  are  insured  from  risk  of  fire  and  also  from  **  perils  of 
seas"  and  they  are  destroyed  by  fire  in  stores  while  waiting  for  re-shipment,  the  owner  is  to 
sue  on  the  fire  pol,  or  the  marine  pol.  ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  fire  is  to  be 
regarded  as  occurring  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  or  on  land.  The  case  had  arisen  thus : 
The  Australian  Agricultural  Co.  are  large  shippers  of  wool,  much  of  which  comes  from 
a  district  on  the  River  Hunter,  and  is  sent  to  Sydney  for  shipment  to  I^ndon  or  other 
places,  and  in  Nov.  1869,  the  company  effected  a  pol.  of  ins.  in  the  Liverpool,  Ij>nd,  ^ 
Globe  from  November,  1869,  to  May,  1870,  in  these  terms  : — **0n  wool,  in  fleeces  or 
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bales,  in  any  shed,  or  store,  or  slatit^n,  or  in  transit  to  Sydney  by  land  only,  or  in  any 
shed,  or  store,  or  on  any  wharf  in  Sydney  until  placed  on  board  ship,''  with  this  provision, 
that  the  pol.  was  to  Ixi  void  if  the  wool  was  insured  elsewhere  without  notice  to  the  ins. 
CO.  In  januar)',  1870,  the  Australian  Co.  cfiected  another  pol.  of  ins.  in  the  Indemnity 
Afut.  Ins.  Co.  in  these  terms  : — **  Lost,  or  not  lost,  at  and  from  the  River  Hunter  to 
Sydney,  per  ship  or  steamers,  and  thence  per  ship  or  steamers  to  London,  including  the 
risk  of  craft,  from  the  time  that  the  wools  are  first  water-borne  and  of  transhipment  and 
landing  and  re-shipment  at  Sydney."  Of  this  pol.  there  was  no  notice  to  the  Lh'irpooi 
<5r»  London  Co.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1870 — i.e.  while  both  policies  were  running — a 
fire  occurred  at  stores  at  Sydney,  where  a  large  (juantity  of  the  Australian  Co.'s  wool, 
which  was  stored  there  for  shipment,  was  destroyed  or  damaged  by  fire,  and  182  bales 
were  burnt.  The  wool  had  been  forwarded  by  different  steamers  down  the  River  Hunter 
to  Sydney,  where  the  agents  for  the  Australian  Co.  took  possession  of  it,  and  placed 
it  in  stores  for  shipment  to  London,  and  then  engaged  shii)s  to  carry  it  to  London. 
The  practice  of  the  port  of  Sydney  is  that  when  goods  come  there  for  shipment,  they 
are  not  taken  at  once  to  the  ships,  but  to  stores  of  the  stevedore,  and  so  it  was  here. 
At  the  time  of  the  fire,  contracts  of  freightment  had  been  entered  into  for  carriage 
of  the  wool  by  certain  ships  to  London,  and  receipts  and  bills  of  lading  had  been 
given  in  respect  of  the  wool  by  mates  and  masters  of  ships,  and  the  wool  at  the  time  of 
the  fire  was  about  to  be  re-shipped.  Under  these  circumstances  the  question  arose 
whether  the  water  pol.  or  land  ix)l.  applied,  and  whether  the  action  could  be  maintained 
against  the  Lri'er/K'ol  (Sr»  lond.  Ins.  Co.  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  in  favour 
of  the  plaintiffs,  the  Australian  Wool  Co.,  that  they  were  entitled  to  recover  on  the  Lri'er- 
pool  dr*  Lond.  pol.,  because  they  thought  that  the  marine  pol.  never  applied  at  all,  as  it 
was  a  pol.  only  to  cover  water  carriage,  and  there  was  no  ins.  for  keeping  the  goods  on 
land,  and  that  it  was  to  cover  all  risks  in  course  of  carriage  by  water,  "and  in  being  loaded 
into  or  discharged  from  vessels,  and  in  transhipment  from  one  vessel  to  another,  or  in 
craft  in  the  course  of  landing  and  re-shipment.  The  Co.  appealed,  but  the  decision 
was  upheld. 

Another  important  (question  arose  this  year  also,  in  the  case  oi  Manchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
v.  Wickes.  It  was  a  motion  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  j)roceedings  in  an  action  at  law 
commenced  for  the  recovery  of  ;^5098  claimed  under  a  fire  pol.  issued  !)y  the  Co.  to  a 
firm  of  mill-owners  at  Leicester.  The  mills  were  destroyed  in  Feb.  of  this  year,  and  the 
Co.  refused  to  pay,  on  the  ground  of  arson  and  fraud .  The  insuretl  went  into  liquidation, 
and  Wickes,  having  been  appointed  their  trustee,  sued  the  Co.  for  the  amount  claimed 
under  the  pol.  The  Co.  filed  a  bill  for  discovery,  alleging  that  the  production  of  the  books 
of  the  insured  was  the  only  means  by  which  they  could  successfully  defend  the  action.  The 
present  motion  was  to  stay  the  law  proceedings  in  the  interim  ;  but  V.C.  Malins  refused 
It,  with  costs. 

Here  the  Co.  stands  to  be  defeated  on  merely  technical  grounds.  In  our  judgment 
the  Court  should  have  made  an  immediate  order  for  the  production  of  the  l)ooks  to  the 
Co.  We  hope  the  new  procedure  (1876)  will  remedy  such  a  state  of  things.  [Ins.  Asso. 
i.N  THE  Law  Courts.] 

The  Cro7vn  and  the  Ileeia  Fire  Ins.  Cos.,  each  founded  this  year  in  Lond  ,  contained 
some  new  features,  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  risks  ordinarily  insured  against  under  fire 
pol.     These  are  stated  under  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of.    [Fire  Ins.,  Risk  Ins.  Ag.\inst.] 

This  year  there  was  founded  in  Cincinnati  the  Ins.  Adjustment  Co. — a  species  ot 
general  adjustment  bureau,  prepared  to  do  adjusting  work  lor  all  ins.  cos.,  and  backed 
by  a  subs.  cap.  of  50,000  do!.  Mr.  Byron  D.  West  is  President,  and  Mr.  John  I. 
Covington  is  Sec.  ;  and  these  are  said  to  be  men  suited  for  directing  the  work  in  view. 

By  way  of  conclusion  to  this  art.,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  oft-repeated  notion,  that 
the  bus.  of  fire  ins.  is  possessed  of  less  interest  than  that  of  life  ins.,  or  perhaps  even 
marine,  and  some  other  branches  of  ins.  That  this  is  a  fallacy  we  tnist  the  series  of  art. 
we  have  here  given  upon  the  subject  have  helped  to  ])rove.  We  are,  however,  glad  to 
call  to  our  aid  the  following  j>assages  from  the  able  Address  of  Mr.  J.  M.  M'Candlish, 
delivered  before  the  Actuarial  So.  of  Kdin.  1S72  : 

But  I  have,  perhaps,  said  enough  to  show  you  that  the  bus.  of  F.  Ins.  jjives  ample  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  energies  and  capacities  that  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  //  /mssfSirs  the  intrtrst,  atmost 
denied  to  ti/e  assu.,  of  biirtging  you  into  immediate  eon  tact  with  tne  materia  t  wort  J.  There  is 
scan  ety  any  description  of  property  capab/e  of  bein/^  injured  by  fire,  or  any  mechanical  process  or 
chemical  combination  capable  of  generating; fire,  some  cuquainta  nee  7vith  which  di*es  not  become  neceS' 
saty  or  desirable,  first  with  a  vie7v  to  anticipating^  and  measuring  the  risk  of  fire,  and  secondly  in 
order  to  measure  and  adjust  the  damage  caused  by  fire.  Vou  visit  some  huge  factory,  and  it  is  your  bus., 
amidst  the  ceaseless  and  deafening  noise  of  its  machinery,  to  detect  the  direct  or  indirect  causes  of 
possible  future  conflagrations.  You  examine  the  structure  of  the  building  to  note  its  po^^  cr  of  resisting 
or  feeding  flames  ;  you  inspect  the  boilers  which  generate  the  steam,  and  trace,  ^)erhaps,  the  flow  of 
the  hot  vapour  through  the  whole  building;  you  inquire  into  the  system  of  lighting;  your  attention 
is  engaged  by  the  numerous  points  in  the  machinery,  where  motion  too  rapid  for  the  eye  to  follow  is 
capable  in  a  few  moments  of  generating  a  high  degree  of  heat ;  you  find  that  while  this  risk  is  guarded 
against  by  the  constant  application  of  oil,  the  oil  itself  is  perhaps  giving  forth  an  inflammable  vapour, 
and  is  thus  a  source  of  fresh  danger.  ITie  material  under  manufacture  is  exposed  in  some  part  of  the 
l)r<)ces8  to  the  direct  action  of  a  high  artificial  temperature  ;  or  it  is  saturated  with  some  substance 
which  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen,  and  so  produce  spontaneous  combustion  ;  or  its  finer  particles, 
set  free  and  floating  like  a  thick  cloud  over  your  head,  are  ready  to  flash  into  flame  or  to  explode  like 
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gunpowder.  Questions  suggest  themselves  as  to  the  iniurious  effects  of  smoke  or  water  on  certain 
aescriptions  otproperty — even  where  fire  may  not  actually  reach  them.  You  have  to  consider  how  far, 
if  a  tire  breaks  out  in  one  quarter,  it  is  likely  to  spread ;  whether  **  lifts  "  and  "  well-boles  "  and  stair- 
cases and  other  means  of  communication  will  not  carry  fire  from  one  floor  to  another  ;  and  whether 
the  walls  are  thick  enough,  and  the  iron  doors  so  constructed  and  so  used,  as  to  stop  its  progress 
laterally.  You  inquire  into  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  owners  of  the  factory,  and  into  the 
respectability  of  the  workpeople,  and  their  disposition  towards  their  employers.  Being  satisfied  on 
these  points,  and  having  observed  the  various  elements  of  risk,  vou  apply  to  them  the  rules  and  rates 
of  the  appropriate  tariflf,  taking  care  not  to  demand  more  of  toe  insured  than  the  degree  of  hazard 
calls  for ;  du?  not  to  accept  less  than  your  agyegtntnt  with  other  offices  requires  you  to  charge. 

Or,  to  change  the  scene,  you  are  invited  to  insure  a  cargo  of  cotton^  or  grain,  or  sugar,  which  has 
arrived  at  some  ^reat  seaport  by  a  given  ship.  You  inquire  where  it  is  deposited,  but  the  merchant 
does  not  know ;  it  has  been  entrusted  to  a  wharfinger  or  warehouseman,  and  may  be  lodged  in  all  or 
any  of  a  hundred  different  stores.  How  are  you  to  measure  and  define  your  risk  ?  How  are  you 
to  exclude  your  liability  as  regards  warehouses  exposed  to  special  hazards,  and  yet  not  interfere 
needlessly  with  your  client's  trade  ?  How  arc  you  to  avoid  an  excessive  accumulation  of  risks  under 
a  single  roof?  How  arc  you  to  insure  a  fair  settlement  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  with  your  client  in  the 
first  place,  and  with  other  offices  interested  in  the  second  ? 

Or,  a^ain,  a  letter,  a  telegram,  or  the  public  newspaper — none  of  them  ever  opened  without  anxiety 
— acquaints  vou  with  the  occurrence  of  some  great  fire,  bv  which  property  insured  has  been  injured 
or  destroyed.  The  orig.  of  the  fire  is  perhaps  surrounded  by  more  than  the  common  mystery  ;  and 
j'our  first  duty  may  be  to  institute  inquiries  demanding  more  than  common  acuteness  and  tact.  Then, 
in  arranging  what  compensation  is  to  be  paid  to  the  insured,  numerous  matters  engage  your  attention, 
matters  of  accountantship,  and  book-keeping,  perhaps  even  questions  as  to  the  character  and  circum- 
stances of  the  claimant ;  customs  of  traoe ;  the  nature,  the  quantity,  the  quality,  and  the  value  of  the 
property  injured;  the  degree  of  injur}',  and  the  best  method  of  dealing  with  what  has  been  saved. 
Perhaps  other  offices  are  jointly  concerned  with  you.  One  has  insured  only  a  portion  of  the  property 
covered  by  your  pol.;  another  has  embraced  under  one  head  the  whole  of  the  property  you  nave 
insured,  and  other  property  besides.  Some  offices  have  granted  "average"  pol.,  some  specific  pol.; 
some  have  insured  the  true  owner  of  the  property,  some  the  person  in  possession  of  it,  some  the 
mortgagee.  Questions  have  occasionally  arisen  out  of  such  circumstances  which  have  defied  any  but 
a  Gordian  solution ;  but  in  all  cases  they  make  some  demand  on  the  brain,  and  on  the  good  sense 
and  temper  of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  them. 

Once  more,  these  various  duties  and  contingencies  have  not  merely  to  be  met  when  they  arise,  but 
to  be  provided  for  beforehand,  as  far  as  human  foresight  can  anticipate  them.  It  is  often  necessary 
to  insure  property  which  you  cannot  have  examined  oy  any  skilled  agent;  and  you  must  so  adjust 
the  forms  of  application  and  forms  of  pol.  as  to  secure  an  accurate  description  and  reasonable 
conditions.  Your  duty  is  not  only  to  measure  claims  when  they  are  put  forward,  and  to  defeat 
unrighteous  demands,  but  so  to  conduct  your  bus.  as  to  leave  the  smallest  possible  room  for  future 
doubts  or  cavils  on  either  side.  You  have  to  interpret  and  obey  the  common  regulations  and  tariff, 
but  you  have  also  to  bear  a  part  in  framing  them  ;  and  you  may  be  called  on  to  contribute  by  your 
technical  knowledge  and  experenice  towards  the  promotion  of  wise  municipal  arrangements,  or 
sound  imperial  legislation. 

Finally,  under  "Causes  and  Characters  of  Fires'* : 

The  development  of  trade  and  manufactures  is  constantly  introducing  you  to  new  subjects,  most 
of  them  unfortunately  connected  with  an  increase  in  the  number  and  extent  of  losses  by  fire.  This 
growth  of  risk,  and  consequently  of  ins.  rates,  has  been  greatly  promoted  of  late  years  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  The  increased  use  of  tobacco  and  the  prodigious  multiplication  of  lucifer  matches 
are  largely  answerable.  Many  new  substances  also  have  been  introduced  into  commerce,  such  as 
jute  and  Esparto  grass,  and  mineral  oils,  which  are  either  highly  inflammable,  or  have  a  direct 
tendency  to  generate  combustion.  The  speed  of  machinery  is  so  much  greater  than  it  was  that  the 
risk  of  heating  from  friction  and  other  causes  is  largely  increased.  Lastly,  warehouses  and  factories 
arc  now  built  of  such  prodigious  size,  and  there  is  so  vast  an  accumulation  of  property  under  one 
roof,  that  when  a  fire  does  occur,  the  scale  of  loss  is  enormous — even  when  confined  to  the  building 
where  it  had  its  orig. ;  while  there  is  the  risk  of  a  conflagration  fed  by  such  ample  materials  bursting 
through  all  ordinarj'  boundaries,  and,  as  in  the  Tooley  Street  Fire  in  Lond.,  or  the  more  recent  burning 
of  Chicago  and  Boston,  involving  an  amount  of  loss  beyond  all  previous  calculations. 

Several  of  the  points  here  discussed  or  referred  to  we  shall  have  occasion  to  consider 
in  some  detail  under  Fires,  Causes  of  ;  while  others  have  been  already  noticed  under 
various  heads. 

Points  in  the  practice  of  Fire  Ins.  arise  under  most  of  the  titles  which  we  have  already 
enumerated  under  Fire  Ins.,  Law  of  ;  and  also  under  some  others,  as  : 


Agents. 

AssE.ssoR  OF  Fire  Losses. 

Average  Pol.,  Fire. 

Camphene. 
Certificate  of  Loss. 
Churches. 
Churchwardens. 
Classification  of  Risks. 
Complex  Ins.  Asso. 

Docks. 
Doors. 

Earthquakes. 

Farming  Stock  Ins. 
Fermentation. 
Fire  Inquests. 
Fire  Ins.  Adjusters. 


i 


I 


Fire  Ins.  for  Years  or 

for  Life. 
Fire  Risk  under  Marine 

Pol. 
Forfeiture. 

General  Average. 

Illegality  of  Contract 
Increase  of  Risk. 
Insanity. 
Insolvency. 
Interest  on  Claims. 
Interest  in  Pol. 

Judgment. 

Lessor  and  Lessee. 
Levy  of  Execution. 
Lex  Loci. 


Lien  of  Creditors. 

Liens. 

Limitation  Clause. 

Mandamus. 

Market  Price. 

Misdescription. 

Mistake. 

Mobs. 

Mixed  Ins.  Cos.,  Fire. 

Mutual  Ins.  Asso.,  /i/y. 

Origin  of  Fire. 

Parol  Contract. 

„     Evidence. 
Partners. 
Payment  of  Loss. 

,,      OF  Prem. 
Pledge  of  Pou 
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Preliminary  Proofs. 
Presumption. 
Proportion    of   Value 

Insured. 
Pro  Rata  Clause. 

Rating. 

Recovery  of  Losses  Paid. 

Reform  of  Pol. 

Re-insurance. 

Removal,  Notice  of. 

Renewal. 


Rescission  of  Contract.   Taxation. 


Responsibility. 
Return  of  Prem. 
Revival  and  Suspension' 
OF  Pol. 

Set-off. 

Statement. 

Statute  of  Limitations. 

Stock  Notes. 

Storing  or  Keeping. 


Title. 

Two-thirds  or  Three- 
fourths  Clause. 

Usage. 

Use  and  Occupation. 

Vouchers. 

Watchman. 
Who  may  Sue. 
Written  Portion  of  Pol. 


FIRE  Ins.  Premiums. — There  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said,  that  to 
Gt.  Britain  beloni^s  the  credit  of  having  first  estab.  Fire  Ins.  upon  the  mercantile 
principle  of  a  fixed  payment  or  prem.  to  secure  a  fixed  indemnity  in  case  of  loss.  It  is 
true  that  the  *' contribution  plan  "  attached  itself  to  the  bus.  at  a  later  date,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  title  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of.  It  is  our  present  purpose  to  trace  the 
changes  in  the  prems.  charged  from  the  very  inception  of  the  bus.  in  Gt.  Brit,  on  the 

f>rinciple  stated  ;  incidentally  noting  the  changes  in  the  classification  of  risks  which 
requently  accompanied  alterations  in  the  prems.  In  theory  at  least,  in  modern  times, 
the  rates  of  prem.  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  risk,  as  the  rates  in  life  ins.  vary  with  the 
ages  of  the  insured.  In  practice  the  principle  is  not  quite  so  clear.  The  gradual  steps 
taken  in  the  matter  of  prems.  will  be  traced  with  care  ;  and  the  various  efforts  to  place 
the  rates  upon  a  scientific  rather  than  an  arbitrary  basis  will  also  be  reviewed. 

1688. — In  a  scheme  for  fire  ins.,  i>.  rebuilding  of  houses  destroyed  by  fire  "within 
the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Lond.,  together  with  the  City  of  Westminster  and  Borough  of 
South wark,**  it  was  proposed  to  charge  "12  pence  p.  a.  for  every  house  yielding  ^£'20 
yearly  rent,  if  more  or  less,  after  the  rate  of  12  pence  yearly  for  every  £20."  [Fire  Ins., 
Hist,  of.]    For  an  explanation  of  this  mode  of  estimating  the  prem.  on  the  rent,  see  1680. 

1676. — In  Mr.  Deputy  Newbold's  scheme,  submitted  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Common  Council  of  Lond.  this  year,  he  proposed  to  charge  a  prem.  of  £^  p.c.  for 
ins.  "new  brick-houses"  in  the  City  in  perpetuity ;  but  in  his  amended  scheme,  submitted 
1678-9,  he  increased  the  prem.  to  £$  p.c.  He  look  the  houses  to  be  of  the  average 
value  of  ;f25o,  giving  a  prem.  in  one  sum  of  ;f  12  lar.  per  house.  [Fire  Ins.,  Hist. 
OF,  at  these  dates.] 

1680. — The  founders  of  the  Phccnix  No.  i,  this  year,  charged  dd.  per  £\  di  rent  for 
brick- houses  (double  for  timber).  But  each  ;£^i  of  rent  was  calculated  to  represent  ;^lo 
in  value  :  so  that  a^^io  rent,  for  wliich  ^s.  p.a.  would  be  paid  in  prem.,  represented  a 
brick-built  house  of  the  value  of  ;f  100,  which  sum  was  to  be  paid  if  the  house  became 
destroyed  by  fire.  This  mode  of  estimating  the  prem.  appears  to  indicate  that  the  idea 
was  based  upon  some  munieipal  scheme  0/  fire  ins,^  wherein  the  assessment  for  losses  was 
made  in  regard  to  the  ann,  valne  of  the  house  occupied,  A  considerable  deduction  in  the 
rate  was  made  in  the  case  of  ins.  for  terms  of  years.  The  full  T.  is  given  under  Fire 
Ins.,  Hist,  of,  at  this  date.     (See  1700  and  1712.) 

1681. — In  the  scheme  of  the  Corp.  of  Lond,  for  Insuring  Houses,  which  was  per- 
fected this  year,  the  prem.  was  calculated  upon  each  £100  insured.  Thus,  for  insuring 
j^ioo  for  one  year  on  a  brick  house,  the  prem.  was  y.  <)d. ;  while  to  insure  j^^ioo  on  the 
same  house  in  perpetuity,  the  prem.  was  £^  Double  these  rates  for  timber  houses.  The 
full  T.  of  prems.  has  been  given  under  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  at  this  date. 

No  sooner  was  this  scheme  of  the  Corp.  put  forward,  than  the  Phctnix  (No.  i)  people 
issued  a  revised  tariff,  reducing  the  rate  to  $d.  for  each  ;^i  of  rent  on  brick  buildings  : 
that  would  be  4J.  2d.  p.a.  for  j^^ioo,  with  a  considerable  "discount  by  way  of  purchase" 
on  ins.  made  for  longer  terms.     The  full  scale  is  given  under  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of. 

1684. — There  was  estab.  the  Friendly  Fire — the  first  of  the  series  of  "Mut  Con- 
tribution Sos."  founded  in  this  period.  The  scheme  of  this  So.  was  to  issue  pol.  for 
7  years.  The  insured  had  to  pay  at  starting  "for  undertaker's  charges,"  i.e.  charges  of 
man.,  is,  4^.  for  each  j^^ioo  insured  on  brick  buildings  ;  and  beyond  that  deposit  €s,  Sd. 
per  ;£'ioo ;  and  undertake  to  pay  a  further  contribution,  not  exceeding  30^.  on  each;^ioo 
insured,  towards  losses  that  should  arise  during  his  membership.  Double  these  charges 
for  all  timber  buildings  ;  and  all  houses  not  having  party- walls  of  brick  or  stone  were 
deemed  by  the  So.  to  be  timber.  An  account  was  kept  with  each  member,  and  at  the 
end  of  his  term  of  ins.  the  bal.  of  his  deposit  money — that  is,  the  orig.  sum,  less  any 
proper  charges  against  it— was  to  be  returned.  Any  member  might  retire  from  the  So. 
after  contributing  his  full  quota  of  sar.  p.  ;f  100  insured.  The  only  ann.  payment  a/pears 
to  haz'e  been  the  ** undertaker s"  charge^  which  curiously  enough  is  designated  tfu  prem. 
See  Regulation  No.  III.  in  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  under  this  date.     (See  1706.) 

1690. — A  scheme  for  Fire  Extinguishment— as  distinguished  from  Fire  Ins. — pro- 
jected this  year  by  Mr.  Alex.  Cutting,  proposed  an  ann.  contribution  by  way  of  assess- 
ment upon  the  ann.  value  (not  exceedmg  two«thirds  of  true  value)  of  all  houses,  on  a 
graduated  scale  not  exceeding  is,  for  each  ^"50  rated  value.    [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 
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1696. — The  I/and-in- //am/ Oificef  founded  this  year — also  a  Mut.  Contribution  Office 
— charged  for  a  7  years'  poL  for  ;f  100  on  a  brick  building  2s.  for  prem.  and  los.  for 
deposit— making  12s.  for  7  years  ;  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  lOr.  was  to  be 
returned  at  the  expiration  of  the  period.  Further  details  will  be  given  in  our  hist  of 
this  Asso.  It  was  estimated  that  the  int.  upon  the  deposits  would  be  sufficient  to  defray 
the  ann.  losses.     (See  1731.) 

1700. — The  PAce/itx  (No.  i)  Office  this  year  issued  a  new  T.  of  prems.  To  ins. 
£ioo  on  a  brick  house  for  I  year  was  6s.;  double  for  timber.  Where  the  ins.  was  for 
a  term  of  3,  4,  or  7  years,  aq  abatement  was  made.  It  also  announced  a  scheme  of 
mutual  contribution,  *'  by  the  same  insurers,  upon  the  same  security,"  at  the  rate  of  5j. 
p.  ;£^ioo  on  brick  buildings ;  double  for  timber.  The  full  T.  of  rates  for  each  branch 
are  given  in  our  Hist  of  F.  Ins.  at  this  date. 

1704. — The  Lombard  //oiise  Fire  Ins.  project,  set  on  foot  this  year,  and  which 
insured  for  the  first  time  in  Gt  Brit  "household  goods"  and  *' trading  stock,"  was 
worked  on  the  mut.  contribution  plan.  Its  charge  for  prem.  on  a  7  years'  pol.  on  house- 
hold goods,  etc.,  was  icxr.  per  ;f  100,  *'the  whole  returnable  with  an  interest  [at  4  p.c]  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  deducting  only  for  losses."  **  Goods  in  timber  houses  pay  double.** 
To  make  up  any  deficiency  in  funds,  the  Asso.  might  assess  contributions  "  as  far  as  ;f  I 
p.c.  for  all  goods  insured  "  (Regulation  6).  The  full  details  of  the  scheme  will  be  found 
under  title  FiRE  Ins.,  Hist.  of.     The  Asso.  issued  pol.  from  £2^  upwards. 

1706. — The  Phanix  (No.  i)  Office  issued  a  new  scheme  of  rates,  in  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  property  insured,  instead  of  upon  the  rent  as  originally.  The  rates  charged 
work  out  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  1700.     See  Phgenix  Ins.  Co.  (No.  i). 

1706. — The  Friendly  Fire  issued  new  "proposals"  this  year,  wherein  its  rates  of 
prem.  are  then  stated  to  be  as  follow,  in  add.  to  the  pol.  charge,  which  we  assume 
remained  as  in  1684  :  for  insuring  £iOQ  for  7  years,  lU.  &/. — being  at  the  rate  of  u.  4//. 
p. a.;  with  lis.  %d.  p.c.  *'to  be  deposited  at  the  office  as  a  caution  during  the  term  an/ 
one  insures  for."  This  is  a  considerable  advance  upon  .the  original  charges  :  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  contribution  would  be  proportionally  less. 

1709. — The  Lotnbard //ome  Fire,  sometimes,  as  here,  calling  itself  the  Charitable  Corp.^ 

advertised  in  the  Post- Boy  of  13th  Sept.  this- year  as  follows  : 

Household  goods  and  trading  stock,  without  any  inspection,  arc  insured  against  loss  by  fire  at  the 
rates  following :  for  7  years  you  may  insure  ;^a5  for  7s.  6cl ,  £50  for  5^.,  ;{^ioo  for  lox.,  and  after  the 
same  rate  for  any  greater  sum  ;  returnable  with  an  interest,  deducting  only  for  what  shall  be  paid  for 
losses  by  fire.  By  the  Charitable  Corp.  for  Relief  of  Industrious  Poor,  etc.,  in  Duke  Street,  West- 
minster, who  have  50  watermen  with  porters  and  carts  in  readiness  to  help  remove  your  goods  at  fires. 
Attendance  is  given  at  the  said  office,  and  at  the  Lond.  Coffee  House  behind  the  Royal  Exchange,  etc. 

1710. — The  Sun  Fire,  estab.  this  year  as  the  Co.  of  London  /nsurers  (based  upon 
the  Exchange  //ouse  scheme  of  Povey),  extended  its  bus.  throughout  Great  Britain,  and 
undertook  the  ins.  of  household  goods,  and  merchandize,  as  well  as  houses.  It  adopted 
the  system  of  quarterly  prems.  The  first  payment  for  a  £100  pol.  was  4J.,  viz.  \s.  for 
stamp,  and  3j'.  for  prem.  Afterwards  the  prem.  was  3^.  per  qr.  But  of  this  again,  \s. 
was  to  be  retained  **  towards  raising  a  sufficient  fund  for  making  good  all  sufferers'  loss 
and  damage  by  fire."  The  prem.  included  a  subs,  to  the  *^  British  Mercury'*^  newspaper, 
without  this  the  subs,  was  dd.  p.  qr.  less.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  the  prems.  received 
(less  the  deductions  named)  were  to  be  divided  among  the  claimants  for  the  quarter  pro 
rata.  No  pol.  to  be  issued  for  more  than  ;f  500.  Houses  and  effects  to  be  insured  under 
separate  pol.     There  is  no  reference  to  timl)er  houses. 

Here  the  scheme  was  one  of  mut.  contribution,  but  on  a  different  footing  from  any  of 
the  preceding.  No  assessment  was  to  be  made  on  the  pol.-holders ;  but  the  claimants 
were  to  submit  to  an  abatement  of  their  claims  if  the  proceeds  of  the  quarter  were  insuf- 
ficient to  defray  all  the  losses  in  full.     [Sun  Fire.]    (See  1720  and  1727.) 

1712. — In  the  new  Proposals  of  Phanix  Fire  Office  (No.  i),  issued  this  year,  the  rate 
of  prem.  charged  on  brick  buildings  was  is.  p.  ;f  100  p.a.,  with  deposit  51.  p.  £100. 
On  timber  double.  The  ins.  might  be  made  for  any  term  from  I  to  7  years.  The  Co. 
appears  at  this  date  to  have  Iwien  conducted  on  the  **  mut.  contribution  "  plan  only.  The 
is.  prem.  was  paid  to  the  "undertakers,"  i.e.  the  proprietors  of  the  office;  for  which 
they  undertook  all  expenses  of  management,  and  also  to  indemnify  the  general  body  of 
contributors  against  such  of  the  individual  contributors  as  became  "  insolvent,  or  not  to 
be  found."    [Management,  Expenses  of.] 

1714. — The  Union  Fire  was  founded  this  year  on  the  mut.  contribution  plan.  It 
issued  pol.  for  7  years  (and  other  periods),  charging  for  each  £iGO  insured,  "besides 
the  stamp  duties,  pol.  and  mark,"  2s.  prem.  and  lar.  deposit,  "which  will  be  retum'd 
at  the  expiration  of  the  pol.,  together  with  a  dividend  of  profits  in  the  meantime  made, 
after  deduction  of  losses  and  incident  charges  only.  And  beyond  this  deposit,  no  one  to  be 
answerable  for  above  lar.  p.  /i^ioo  in  case  of  the  utmost  loss."  See  Regulation  No.  5  in 
Proposals  given  in. Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  where  other  details  of  interest  will  also  be 
found.     [Union  P'ire  Office.]    (See  1720  and  1735.) 

1717.— The  IVesiminster  Fire  Office,  founded  this  year,  on  the  mut.  contribution  plan, 
insured  ;f  100  for  7  years  on  brick  buildings  on  payment  of  I2s. ;  double  for  timber.  "  At 
the  end  of  the  insured  term  lar.  of  the  said  I2J.,  and  the  like  proportion  for  timber  buildings, 
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to  be  returned  to  the  person  that  paid  in  the  same,  or  to  his  assigns  ;  the  other  2s.  being 
applied  to  defray  office  rent,  books,  salaries,  and  other  contingent  charges  necessary  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  So."  All  the  insured  were  stated  to  be  partners  in  the 
Asso.,  and  were  to  parti,  in  yearly  dividends.  [Westminster  Fire  Office.]  (Sec 
1805.) 

1718. — The  audited  Rep.  of  the  IVestmittster  So.  for  the  first  year  of  its  operations 
showed  the  contribution  for  the  year  required  on  brick  buildings  to  be  lid.  p.  j^^ioo 
insured,  and  on  timber  is.  10^/.     This  prob.  was  based  a  good  deal  on  estimate. 

1720. — On  the  28th  June,  same  year,  the  then  rate  of  prem.  in  the  Union  Fire  being 
as  follows  :  For  **Lond.  and  first  limits"  2s.  prem.  and  lor.  deposit  p.c.  on  brick ;  and 
3^.  prem.  and  15J.  deposit  p.c.  on  timber.  And  extensions  round  Lond.  and  country  45". 
and  6j.  prem.  respectively.  It  was  resolved,  *'that  for  the  greater  equality  amongst  the 
members  of  the  So.  all  unmovable  and  unportable  goods  and  merchandizes,  and  all  others 
in  their  nature  and  kind  very  hazardous^  or  which  the  directors  shall  adjudge  so  to  be, 
shall  for  the  future  pay  the  rates  following  :  In  Ij>nd.  and  the  first  limits^  3/'.  prem.  and 
15J.  deposit  p  c.  in  brick  haz, ;  4J.  prem.  and  20^.  deposit  p.c.  in  timber  haz.  Extensions 
and  country,  6j.  prem.  and  15.;.  deposit  p.c.  in  brick  haz.;  and  Sj.  prem.  and  20^. 
deposit  p.c.  in  timber  hazardous.  All  glass,  china,  and  earthenware  to  be  ins.  at  these 
rates."  Here  we  have  a  more  elaborate  classification  than  in  any  previous  case :  and  there 
is  the  first  mention  of  **  hazardous  "  risks  met  with.    (See  1735.) 

The  Sun  Fire,  in  an  adv.  issued  this  year,  announces  its  prems.  as  being  **at  the  easy 
rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  quarter  with  a  book  entitled  The  Historic  /^egisterf  and  2s.  a  quarter 
without  it ;  not  exceeding  ;f  500  for  each  pol. ;  the  subs,  being  liable  to  no  further  con- 
tribution."    (See  1727.) 

In  the  Friendly  Fire  of  Ed  in.,  founded  this  year,  the  ann.  prem.  was  £/^  Scots  for  ins. 
£1000  on  buildings  for  25  years  ;  or  in  lieu  of  an  ann.  payment,  100  marks  down  for 
ins.  of  ;f  lOCX)  '*in  all  times  coming,"  i.e.  perpetually. 

1721. — The  London  Assu.  Corp.  got  its  Fire  Ins.  project  on  foot  this  year,  and  adopted 
a  scheme  of  "classification  of  risks  '  altogether  new  to  the  bus.  There  were  3  classes — 
(l)  Common  Ins.  ;  (2)  Hazardous  Ins.  ;  (3)  Doubly  Hazardous  Ins.  For  any  sum  not 
exceeding  ;£^iooo  the  rate  in  the  1st  class  was  2s.  p.c.  p.a. ;  above  £iqoq  and  not 
exceeding  ;f3000,  2s.  6d.  p.c.  p.a.;  above ;£"30oo  and  not  exceeding  /"4000,  3jr.  p.c.  p.a.; 
above  £^000  and  not  exceeding  £socx),  4J.  p.c.  pa.;  above  £^000  and  not  exceeding 
;f  10,000,  5 J.  p.c.  p.a.  This  was  the  limit  of  ins.  in  the  1st  class.  In  the  2nd  class, 
for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £1000^  ys.  p.c.  p.a.;  above  £1000  and  not  exceeding  ;£^3ooo, 
4J.  p.c.  p.a.;  above  ;f  3000  and  not  exceeding  /"4000,  ^s.  p.c.  p.a.  That  was  the  limit 
in  tne  2nd  class.  In  the  3rd  class,  not  exceeding  ;£"iooo,  ^s.  p.c  p.a.;  above  >fiooo 
but  not  exceeding  ;f  3000,  7^.  6d.  p.c.  p.a.  That  was  the  limit  of  ins.  in  3rd  class.  We 
suspect  these  were  far  larger  limits  than  any  previously  known.  Any  larger  sums,  or 
the  ins.  of  any  goods  not  included  in  these  classes,  could  only  be  insured  by  special 
agreement.     [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.]    [Lond.  Assu.  Corp.] 

The  feature  of  charging  a  higher  prem.  upon  larger  sums  in  the  same  class  prevailed  in 
(dl  fire  offices  at  this  period. 

i72».— The  Royal  Exchange  Assu.* Corp.  got  its  scheme  of  Fire  Ins.  perfected  this 
year.  It  would  undertake  fire  risks  not  only  throughout  England  and  Ireland  [not 
Scotland^  but  also  in  the  Brit.  Colonies  and  Dependencies.  Its  rate  of  prem.  was  5^. 
p.a.  for  every  sum  not  exceeding  ^^250  on  brick  or  stone  buildings;  and  %s.  upon 
timber,  plaister,  or  thatched  buildings,  and  goods  therein  ;  for  any  sum  not  exceeding 
;f  1500  on  any  one  house  and  the  goods,  etc.,  therein.  If  the  sum  insured  was  greater, 
then  7 J.  6d.  and  12s.  prem.  p.c.  p.a.  respectively,  on  the  whole  sum  ins.  On  hazardous 
ins.,  for  ;f  250  on  brick  buildings,  or  goods  therein,  ^s.  6d.  p.a.;  on  timber,  etc.,  I2J.  p.a. 
up  to  ;f  1500  ;  above  that  limit,  lu.  ^d.  and  i8j.  p.a.  for  each  ;f250  respectively.  This 
was  4f.  ()d.  and  7J.  p.c.  p.a.  The  Co.  is  proprietary.  Persons  resident  in  the  country 
were  to  pay  for  carriage  of  their  pol.  and  marks.  [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.]  [Royal 
Exchange  Ins.  Corp.]    (See  1780.) 

1727. — The  new  Proposals  of  the  Sun  Fire  issued  this  year  adopted  a  classification 
similar  to  that  of  the  Lond.  Assu.  in  1 721.  For  common  ins.,  in  sums  from  ;f  300  up  to 
;f  1000,  the  prem.  was  2s.  p.c.  p.a.;  from  £1000  to  £2000^  2s.  6d.  p.c.  p.a.;  from  ;f2O0O 
to  ;f  3000,  3J.  (yd.  p.c.  p.a.  In  hazardous  ins.  the  rates  for  the  same  limits  were  respec- 
tively 3.?.,  4^.  and  5^. ;  for  doubly  hazardous^  ^s.  and  ^s.  (xi. ;  the  limit  in  this  class  being 
;^2000.  Other  ins.,  for  larger  amounts,  or  being  more  hazardous  risks,  could  only  l)e 
insured  by  special  agreement.  The  Co.  since  9  June,  1726,  had  been  put  on  a  proprietary 
basis  ;  and  one  moiety  out  of  every  prem.  paid  was  to  be  applied  to  raising  a  joint-stock 
of  ^^48,000.     [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.]    [Sun  Fire.]    (See  1794.) 

1731. — The  Hand-in-Hand  this  year  issued  amended  Proposals,  wherein  the  prem. 
was  stated  to  be  4f.  p.c.  on  brick  buildings  in  Lond.  and  district  (about  a  lo  mile  circuit) 
for  any  sum  from  ^1500  to  ;f2000  insured  within  these  limits.  Ins.  might  be  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  7  years.  Double  on  timber.  The  ins.  not  to  exceed  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  the  buildings.  The  contribution  was  not  to  exceed  loj.  p.c.  for  brick  risks, 
and  double  for  timber.     (See  1780.) 
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1735. — The  Union  Fire  issued  new  proposals  this  year,  wherein  the  prems.  for  ins. 
in  London  and  10  miles  round  were  as  follows:  for  every  ^^  100  insured  on  goods  in 
brick  or  stone  buildings,  2J.  prem.  and  lor.  deposit ;  and  on  goods  not  so  inclosed,  31. 
prera.  and  155.  deposit.  For  naiardous  goods,  included  in  brick  and  stone  buildings,  4J. 
prem.  and  2Qr.  deposit ;  in  timber,  ts.  prem.  and  3Qf.  deposit ;  doubly  hazardous,  in 
brick  or  stone,  ds,  prem.  and  3CW.  deposit ;  in  timber,  9^.  prem.  and  45J.  deposit.  Those 
who  insured  above  ^^looo  and  not  exceeding  ;f2000  to  pay  double  the  prem.;  and  from 
;f  2000  to  £,yxo  still  an  increased  proportion.  [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.]  All  ins.  beyond 
the  Bills  of  Mort.  to  pay  3^.  to  surveyor  for  his  charges. 

1756. — Magens,  in  his  Essay  on  Ins.  pub.  in  Hamburg  this  year,  says  :  Here  the  prera. 
on  brick  houses,  or  on  goods  lodged  in  brick  houses,  is  but  2r.  on  each  £\qo\.o  the  value 
of  ;£'iooo ;  and  2J.  (yd.  on  each  ^loo  to  the  value  of  £^zoQO^  and  so  on,  except  where 
hazardous  trades  are  carried  on,  etc.     [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

1763. — We  have  the  means  of  knowing  something  of  the  rates  of  prem.  charged  in 

the  U.S.  at  this  date.     The  Afutual  Contributionship  Fire  of  Philadelphia  had  been 

founded  in  1752,  on   the  principle  which  its  name  implies.      In  the  year  1852  the 

centennial  meeting  of  the  So.  was  held ;  and  the  President,  Mr.  Horace  Binney,  in  his 

Address  on  that  occasion,  gave  an  account  of  the  prems.  charged  at  various  periods  in 

the  hist,  of  the  Asso.  as  follows  : 

The  rates  of  ins.  in  that  early  day  (about  1763)  varied  considerably  from  the  present.  The  Co. 
insured  brick  and  stone  houses  in  good  positions  lor  20;.  in  the  ^x<xi  (that  is  to  say,  upon  a  deposit  of 
^x  p.c),  the  party  insured  retaining  a  right  to  a  return  of  that  deposit  on  the  expiration  of  toe  pol., 
It  the  general  losses  did  not  exceed  the  interest :  and  the  Co.  enjoying<7»Mr/rrm.<?/f>fx.  only  the  use 
or  int.  of  the  deposit,  to  go  into  account  against  the  losses  and  expenses  for  the  proportional  benefit 
of  all  the  members.  At  Uie  legal  rate  of  int.  in  the  colony,  6  p.c,  this  was  cauivalent  to  a  deposit  of 
II.  2\d.  on  the  ;^  100,  or  6  cents  on  the  100  dol.  In  some  instances  they  insured  for  as  low  a  deposit  as 
\^5.  od.  on  the  £100.  They  insured  brick  houses,  with  a  joiner's  or  cabinet-maker's  workshop  in  them, 
at  2  p.c.  For  good  risks  they  very  rarely  exceeded  25;.  and  jojr.,  that  is  to  say  i^  to  i^  p.c.  deposit. 
Until  the  D.  of  Sett,  was  so  altcrea,  in  1769,  as  to  prohibit  ins.  on  wooden  buildings,  they  insured  even 
such  buildings  upon  a  deposit  of  3  p.c.  It  strikes  me  more  as  remarkable  because  I  nnd  that  in  the 
first  English  Ins.  Co.,  in  1696,  when  the  rate  of  int.  in  £ng.  was  the  same,  namely  6  p.c,  the  lowest 
rate  of  prem.  upon  the  least  hazardous  building  was  an  ann.  prem.  of  2s.  in  the  j^ioo.  How  sub- 
sequent experience  has  modified  this  rate  in  Lond.  I  am  unable  to  say:  but  I  find  one  recorded 
instance  of  ins.  of  a  house,  perhaps  of  the  second  class,  in  1739,  on  an  ann.  aeposit  of  3;.  in  the  £ioo  ; 
and  another  on  a  first-class  risk,  in  1789,  at  2s.  'ilie  lowest  prem.  on  a  first-class  building  appears  at 
that  time  to  have  been  the  rate  I  have  just  mentioned.  The  average  of  all  the  prems.  ot  all  the  ins. 
in  our  own  Co.  in  1753,  the  end  of  the  first  year,  was  but  1*17  hundredths  p.c  ;  and  in  1763,  at  the  end 
of  10  years  from  tnat  time,  but  1*44  hundredths  p.c.  The  average  of  the  rates  appears  to  have 
gradually  risen  up  io  the  present  time  :  the  best  class  at  the  present  time  being  about  2  p.c  deposit, 
though  some  of  the  old  risks  still  remain  lower  ;  and  I  may  state  the  average  of  all  our  ins.  as  being 
2'5i  p.c.  in  1822,  2*58  p.c.  in  1832,  2*63  in  1842  ;  and  the  same  in  1852. 

1776. — Hj-,  Arlam  ^^mith^  in  his  great  work,  The  Wealth  of  Nations^  first  pub.  this 

year,  offereci  the  following  obs.  on  fire  ins.  prems.,  embracing  reference  to  marine  ins. 

prems.  also  : 

That  the  chance  of  loss  is  frequently  undervalued,  and  scarce  ever  valued  more  than  it  is  worth, 
we  may  learn  from  the  very  moderate  profit  of  insurers.  In  order  to  make  ins.  cither  from  fire  or  sea 
risk,  a  trade  at  all,  the  common  prem.  must  be  sufficient  to  compensate  the  common  losses,  to  pay 
the  expense  of  management,  and  to  afford  such  a  profit  as  might  have  been  drawn  from  an  equal  cap. 
employed  in  any  common  trade.  The  person  who  pays  no  more  than  this,  evidently  pays  no  more 
than  the  real  value  of  the  risk,  or  the  lowest  price  at  which  he  can  reasonably  expect  to  insure 
it.  But  though  many  people  have  made  a  little  money  bv  ins.,  very  few  have  made  a  great  fortune ; 
and  from  this  consideration  alone,  it  seems  evident  enough  that  the  ordinary  bal.  of  profit  and  loss  is 
not  more  advantageous  in  this,  than  in  other  common  trades  by  which  so  many  people  make  fortunes. 
Moderate,  however,  as  the  prem.  of  ins.  commonly  is,  many  people  despise  the  risk  too  much  to  caro 
to  pay  it.  Taking  the  whole  kingdom  at  an  average,  19  houses  m  20,  or  rather  perhaps  99  in  xoo  are 
not  insured  from  fire.    [Ed.  by  ArCulloch,  1846,  p.  49.] 

Happily  the  proportions  have  very  much  changed  since  this  great  political  economist 
wrote  the  preceding.  The  amount  of  destructible  property  still  uninsured  against  fire  is 
a  problem  difficult  of  solution.     [FiRES  and  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of.] 

1780. — The  prems.  charged  by  the  Royal  Exchange  Office  at  this  date  were  2/.  p. 
;f  100  on  common  ins.,  3^.  for  hazardous,  and  51.  for  doubly  hazardous,  up  to  j^^iooo  ; 
from  £1000  to  ;f2000,  2J.  6^/.,  4J.,  and  ^s.  6tl.  respectively  ;  from  ;^2000  to  ^^3000, 
2s.  6d.  and  5/. ;  the  doubly  hazardous  risks  were  not  taken  for  this  amount. 

The  rates  of  prem.  charged  by  the  Hand-in- Hand  at  this  date  were  fixed  by  sec.  19 
of  the  Deed  of  Sett,  as  follows :  The  prem.  is  at  the  rate  of  is.  p.c.  and  the  deposit  of 
lOf.  p.c.  on  brick  houses y  and  double  those  sums  on  timber  houses  within  Lond.  and 
Westminster,  and  5  computed  miles  from  the  same,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  7  years. 
Brick  houses  beyond  5  and  so  far  as  20  computed  miles  from  the  said  Cities  were  to  pay 
3x.,  and  timber  houses.  6s.  p.c.  prem.;  while  beyond  20  and  so  far  as  30  computed  miles 
from  the  said  Cities,  ^*  being  the  limits  of  ins,  by  this  o^e"  brick  houses  were  to  pay  4J. 
and  timber  houses  &r.  p.  c ,  the  deposit  being  the  same.  Thatched  houses,  houses  used 
for  the  refining  of  sugar,  distil-houses,  houses  used  for  the  baking  of  biscuits,  glass- 
houses, turpentine-houses,  and  windmills  were  to  pay  8x.  p.c.  prem.  and  2af.  deposit  ; 
brick  buildings  not  above  ICX)  yards  from  the  Thames,  from  Iron-gate  to  Limehouse 
Dock  on  the  north,  and  from  Battles-bridge  to  Cuckolds-point  on  the  south  side,  were 
to  pay  a  prem.  of  6^.  and  a  deposit  of  305-. ;  and  timber  qs.  and  a  deposit  of  40X.  p.  c. 
Brick  buildings  not  above  10  feet  distant  from  those  opposite  to  them  are  to  pay  a  prem. 
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of  4J.  and  a  deposit  of  2cxr. ;  timber,  a  prem.  of  6s.  and  a  deposit  of  30J.  p.c.  Houses 
with  fronts  and  party-walls  of  brick  or  stone  were  to  be  accounted  brick,  and  those 
which  have  not  such  fronts  and  party-walls  to  be  accounted  timber  houses  ;  and  houses 
of  brick  and  timber  were  to  be  determined  by  the  directors  on  the  report  of  the  surveyor. 
Houses  so  soon  as  tiled  in  might  be  insured. 

These  rates  were  exclusive  of  the  charges  for  the  pol.  and  entry. 

For  all  sums  beyond  ;^i50O  an  increased  rate  of  prem.  was  charged. 

1794. — At  this  date  the  prems.  charged  by  the  Sun  Fire  were  the  following :  Common 
Ins.  2s.  p.c,  hazardous  3^.,  doubly  hazardous  $s.  up  to  ;£^l<XX) ;  from  j^^iooo  to  £2000^ 
2J.  6//.,  4f.,  and  6s.  \  from  £2000  to  ;f  3000,  2s.  od.,  S^.,  and  ^s.  6d.  The  Guarantee 
Fund  now  stood  at  £100^000. 

The  practice  of  allowing  an  abatement  in  the  prems.  where  the  ins.  was  made  for 
more  vears  than  i  was  general  at  this  date. 

1803. — The  Imperial  F.,  on  commencing  bus.  this  year,  issued  the  following  scale  of 
prems.  under  date  21  Dec:  From  ;f  100  to  ^ 300x3 — Brick  buildings  and  effects  therein, 
not  hazardous,  2s.  Brick  and  timber  buildings  and  effects  therein,  not  hazardous,  3J-. 
On  thatched  houses  and  effects  therein,  51.  Farming  Stock,  taken  generally  on  the 
premises,  2s.  6d.  Shipping  in  any  port,  harbour,  or  dock,  in  Gt.  Brit.,  3^.  —  N.B. 
Larger  sums  will  be  insured  by  special  agreement. 

I0O4. — The  estab.  of  the  Imperial  and  Globe  Offices  in  the  preceding  year  began  to 
have  a  sensible  influence  upon  the  rates  of  ins.,  especially  upon  such  risks  as  the  ware- 
houses and  merchandize  at  the  London  and  West  India  Docks,  the  rates  upon  which 
previously  were  5^.  per  £\QO.  They  were  now  first  reduced  to  4J.,  and  then,  as  it  is  said, 
m  consequence  of  the  superior  management,  to  3^.  But  other  restrictions  were  also 
removed.  It  had  been  the  general  practice  to  charge  an  add.  prem.  if  the  sum  insured 
exceeded  ;f  1000.  No  such  additional  charge  was  now  made  under  ;£^30CX),  and  in  many 
cases  not  at  all. 

1805. — In  the  "terms  and  conditions"  pub.  by  the  Westminster  Fire  at  this  date,  the 
following  rates  are  quoted:  Class  I.  2s.  p.c.  p. a.  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  £%poo\ 
Class  II.  3x.  p.c  p.a.  for  any  sum  not  exceeding  ^^3000 ;  Class  III.  51.  p.c.  p.a.  for  any 
sum  not  exceeding  £\<xo  ;  Class  IV.  rates  by  special  agreement.  **  Every  septennial 
insurer  liecomes  a  member  of  the  So.  and  shall  be  allowed  one  year's  prem. ;  he  will  also 
be  entitled  to  a  proportionable  share  of  profits,  and  liable  to  contribute  to  losses,  but  not 
to  exceed  loj.  p.c.  on  the  1st,  15^.  on  the  2nd,  and  2Qr.  on  the  3rd  class  of  ins."  The 
Acts  of  Pari,  authorize  a  similar  allowance  to  be  made  where  the  duty  is  paid  in  advance. 

1807. — The  prosp.  of  the  Eagle  Co.,  founded  this  year,  announced  that  a  deduction  of 
10  p.c.  from  the  ordinary  prem.  was  made  upon  property  insured  in  the  country  ;  but 
upon  all  buildings  and  goods  within  the  waterside  district  of  London  an  extra  prem.  of 
6d.  p.c.  was  charged  for  the  add.  risk. 

I0O9. — The  Proposals  of  the  Albion  F.  and  L.  under  date  25  March,  this  year,  con- 
tained the  classification  of  risks  which  wfe  have  eiven  in  detail  under  Fire  Ins., 
Classification,  etc.  The  rate  for  the  ist  class  f  ommon),  including  farming  stock 
generally,  and  without  average  clause,  was  2s.\  for  2nd  class  (hazardous),  including 
numerous  trades  formerly  in  doubly  hazardous,  y.\  and  for  the  3rd  class  (doubly 
hazardous),  including  many  risks  formerly  classed  ** special,"  ^s. 

1810. — There  was  pub. :  Fire  Ins.  Guide :  An  Imperial  Guide  to  the  best  and  cheapest 
Ins.  against  Fire;  containing  the  I^ates  and  Conditiotis  of  Ins.  at  the  Fire  Offices  in  Lond.; 
with  an  Alphabetical  List  of  Hazardous  Buildings^  Trades,  and  Goods ;  and  the  Various 
Prems.  required  at  the  Different  Offices.  A  very  well  conceived  pamph.  rather  inefficiently 
carried  out.     A  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Corp.  of  Lond. 

1821. — The  Beacon  Fire  commenced  operations  with  an  announcement  of  25  p.c. 
reduction  of  prem.  on  private  dwelling-houses  and  household  furniture  not  deemed 
hazardous,  "besides  a  reduction  of  5  p.c.  on  the  duty."  It  divided  its  risks  into  three 
classes  :  (i)  private  dwellings  at  is  6d.  p.c;  furniture  therein,  2s.  yd.;  (2)  shops  or  ware- 
houses of  the  first  class,  is.  gd. ;  of  the  second,  2s.  gd.  Thatched  buildings  without 
chimneys  2s.  6d.f  with  4s.  Farming  stock  is.  gd.  It  did  not  take  the  Co.  very  long  to 
come  to  trouble. 

1825. — The  Globe  Fire  Office  issued  a  circular  dated  20  Sept.  1825,  in  which  it 
announced  the  determination  to  make  a  reduction  of  prems.  on  the  three  ordinary  classes 
of  fire  ins.,  not  confining  it  to  the  country  risks,  and  the  villages  and  districts  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  or  to  private  houses  only  in  the  best  situations  within  it,  but 
extending  it  generally  throughout  Lond.  as  well  as  the  country,  in  Eng.  and  Scot.  The 
2s.  rates  were  reduced  to  is.  6d. ;  the  3J'.  to  2s.  6d. ;  the  5^.  to  /\s.  6d.  But  farming 
stock,  if  insured  without  specification,  was  still  to  be  charged  2s.  p  c. 

Various  other  town  and  country  offices  followed  suit ;  and  in  fact  there  was  a  general 
reduction  of  rates  all  round — except  in  regard  to  a  few  special  hazards,  which  were 
increased.  The  sixpences  taken  off  appeared  small  as  to  the  individual  risks,  but  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  offices  the  consequences  were  considerable.     (See  1832  and  1857.) 

1826. — The  A tlaSf  in  its  book  of  Agent's  Instructions  pub.  at  this  date,  gave  its  rates  as 
follows:    I  St  class,   is,  6il,  p.c;   2nd  class,   2s.  6d,  p.c. — limit  £sooo\   3rd  (doubly 
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hazardous),  4^.  6df.— limit  ;f3000;  4th  (farming  stock),  is.  6d.  p.c— limit  ;f  5000  ;  5lh, 
risks  to  which  none  of  the  above  rates  would  apply,  insured  by  special  agreement. 
"No  charge  made  for  pol.  when  the  sum  assured  amounts  to  j^'soo;  nor  for  indorsements 
in  any  case."  Shipping  or  craft  in  the  West  India  Docks  were  included  in  the  first  class. 
1830. — The  combination  of  the  managers  of  the  Scotch  Fire  Offices,  which  had  taken 
place  last  year  [Fire  Ins.  Office  Combinations],  led  to  practical  results  speedily. 
During  this  year  a  ianfi"  of  minimum  rates  was  estab.  in  regard  to  some  important 
classes  of  Scotch  risks  as  follows  : 


Apothecaries,   prem.    to   insure 

jPj  Jl V^\^       •••  •«•  •••  •••  •«• 

Bookbinders ... 

Booksellers 

Cart  or  wheel-  |  without  stove 
Wrights,        \  with  stove  ... 

Calenderers 

Ditto,  with  steam-engine 

Cotton-mills       

Cotton-wool       

Com -mills,  without  kiln 

Ditto,  with  kiln 

Distilleries,  with  or  without  kiln, 

&  all  communicating  therewith 
Farming  Stock : 

Farm   dwelling-house,    slated 
or  tiled,  and  detached  from 

011IC6S    •••        •••        •••        •••        •■• 

Farm  dwelling,  thatched     ... 

Slated  or  tiled  offices    

Ditto,  thatched      

Stock  in  bam  yard  for  the  year 

Ditto,  for  shorter  period 

Ditto,  with  risk  of  steam-engine 
Flax-mills : 

Warranted  no  carding  of  tow 
or  heckling  therein    

With  carding  of  tow     

With  the  addition  of  heckling 
Hecklers,  without  artificial  light 

Ditto,  lighted  from  without ... 

Ditto,  lighted  from  within    ... 
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Hotels  and  taverns    

Jewellers*  stock  generally : 

(If  divided)  plate  and  plated 
goods  and  cutlery      

Stock  of  jewelry    

Mansion  houses         

Muslin  goods  in  warehouse 

A  illliwl 9       •••    •••    •••     •••     ••• 

Paper-mills : 

Heated  by  steam  (no  stove)... 

With  stoves  having  flues 

Public  libraries 

Pawnbrokers      

Power- loom  factories        

Retail  spirit-dealers 

Soap  manufacturers 

Ditto,  with  steam  engine 

Sugar- refiners : 

Old  refinery — building 

Stock  and  utensils         

Steam  process  only — building 

Ditto— stock  and  utensils 

Mixed  process — building 

Ditto — stock  and  utensils 
Theatres,  Edin.  and  Glasgow  ... 
Woollen-mills,  without  stove  ... 

Ditto,  having  i  or  2  stoves  ... 

Ditto,  having  3  or  4  stoves  ... 

Ditto,  having  5  or  more  stoves 
Wrights  and  house  carpenters,  or 

cabinet-makers,  without  stove 

Ditto,  with  stove   
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Floating  pol.  2s,  6d.  p.c. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  a  most  important  direction.     (See  1858.) 

In  consequence  of  the  number  of  incendiary  fires  in  connexion  with  Farming  StocJk  Ins, 
about  this  date,  attributed  to  the  movement  originated  by  the  notorious  '*Capt.  Swing," 
the  rates  for  this  class  of  risk  in  some  districts  were  put  up  to  51.,  in  others  to  ^s.  6d,,  or 
even  lOf.  6</.  p.c.    [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  1833.] 

1832. — In  Mr.  F.  G.  Smith's  Practical  Retnarkson  the  Present  State  of  Fire  Ins.  Bus.^ 
etc.,  pub.  this  year,  we  are  initiated  into  some  of  the  reasons  which  had  led  to  the  compe- 
tition in  the  rates  of  fire  ins.  during  the  present  century,  of  which  we  have  already  had 
indications.  Thus  he  says  in  his  **  Dedication,'*  made  to  the  **  Directors  and  Managers 
of  the  Fire  Ins.  Cos.  of  Gt.  Brit.": 

Gentlemen,  you  are  all  well  acquainted  with  tbe  ruinous  S3rstem  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  this 
bus.,  and  the  remedy  is  with  yourselves.  The  object  which  led  to  the  reduction  of  ratet^  and  compe- 
tition^ having  it  is  presumed  been  in  a  grent  degree  attained  by  compelling  numerous  oj^es  to 
relinquish  ike  fire  bus.,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  look  forward  to  some  improvement,  particularly 
when  consequences  are  experienced  which  were  never  contemplated,  and  which  are  pointed  out  in 
these  remarks.  The  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  an  unanimity  between  all  the  offices  as  to  rates 
must  be  apparent ;  and  I  trust  a  calm  consideration  of  all  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  com- 
peting system  will  lead  to  something  being  attempted  for  the  improvement  of  the  bus. 

Again,  in  the  **  Preface"  : 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bus.  for  the  last  7  years  has  been  a  bad  one,  and  that  very  few,  ifsknj  fire 
ins.  COS.,  have  made  a  profit  during  that  period  ;  but  on  the  contrary  have  been  losing.  The  mania  of 
1825  was  fruitful  in  various  schemes,  ins.  among  the  rest ;  and  the  reduction  0/ the  sixpences  catued 
a  comMiiion  which  has  been  productive  of  all  the  existing  evils ^  which  have  led  to  the  present 
remarks. 

In  illustration  he  gave  instances  of  "  immense  ins.  effected  on  the  stock  and  utensils  of 
manufacturers,  consisting  of  muslins,  shawls,  yams,  pattern  blocks,  and  such  like,**  in 
Glasgaiv  and  Paisley ^  done  by  the  English  offices  at  is.  6d.  p.c,  "and  in  cofuequence 
thereof  by  most  of  the  local  cos." 

1841. — Mr.  Thomas  H.  Millar,  in  his  Practical  Introduction  to  Life  and  Fire  Ins.^  etc., 
pub.  this  year,  gives  a  T.  of  fire  risks  with  the  rates  of  prem.  demanded  therefor," 
which,  while  useful  at  the  time,  has  no  claim  for  reproduction  here. 
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1842. — The  rates  of  prcm.  on  mercantile  risks  in  Liverpool  were  put  up  considerably, 
in  consequence  of  some  serious  fires  therein  this  antl  the  preceding  year.  The  increase 
was  in  some  cases  from  8j.  to  36^.  and  the  ins.  ofiices  insisted  upon,  (i)  improvements 
in  the  structure  of  the  warehouses,  (2)  a  more  systematic  classification  of  goods,  (3)  a 
better  supply  of  water.  On  these  recjuirements  l)eing  met,  the  rates  were  to  be  reduced. 
The  subject  is  referred  to  in  some  detail  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Drummond  before 
the  P.-irl.  Committee  in  1862.     (See  that  date  )     [Liverpool.] 

1844. — The  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and  Populous 
Districts,  whose  first  Kep.  was  pub.  in  1844,  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject 
of  water  supply,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  people,  but  also  in 
relation  to  its  applicability  to  the  ready  extinction  of  fires.  The  evidence  they  collected 
in  this  latter  respect  we  have  already  reviewed  under  Kire  Extinguishment.  They 
naturally  inquired  whether  the  improved  means  for  extinguishing  fires  would  not  lead  to  a 
reduction  in  the  prems.  for  fire  ins.  The  evidence  given  in  regard  to  Gt  Brit,  went  to 
this  extent,  that  as  regards  private  houses,  the  prem.  was  already  so  small  that  no  appre- 
ciable reduction  could  be  made  ;  but  that  with  regard  to  manufacturing  risks,  warehouses, 
etc.,  these  should   feel  the  benefit  of  reduced  ins.  rates  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  the  im- 

F roved  extinguishing  appliances.     Nottingham  was  taken  as  a  town  in  point.     [FiRE 
NS.,  Hist,  of,  1844,] 

The  Commissioners  hail  extended  their  inquiries  on  to  Neiv  York  and  Philadelphia^  each 
of  which  cities  had  been  placed  under  a  constant  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure.  Mr. 
W.  G.  Bull,  C.  E.,  of  N.Y.,  fumisheil  the  information  regarding  that  city  ;  and  Mr.  W. 
Strickland,  engineer  to  the  Schuylkill  Water  Works,  Philadelphia,  in  regard  to  it.  The 
same  questions  were  put  in  each  case,  and  it  will  save  space  if  we  append  the  answers  of 
both  to  each  particular  (juestion. 

Q.  Were  t  fie  losses  frotn  Jire  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  houses  mtuk  more  frequtttt 
[before  the  change  of  water  supply]  ? 

A.  (AWt/  York)—'l\\Q  losses  by  fire  since  the  intro.  of  the  Croton  [water]  amount  only 
to  about  half  what  they  were  the  year  previous.  {^Philadelphia) — At  this  period  the  losses 
from  fire  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  houses  were  much  more  frequent. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  alteration  had  on  the  practice  of  ins.  in  this  city  ?  What  is  it  in 
this  city  as  compared  with  other  cities  or  to7uns  where  similar  provision  is  not  made? 

A.  (AVrc  York) — The  insurance  against  fire  is  effected  25  p.c.  lower  than  before  the 
introduction  of  the  Croton  water.  [Pluiadelphia) — The  present  system  of  watering  the 
city  has  re<luced  insurance  risks  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  3  upon  real  estate,  but  not 
upon  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  ;  these  are  considered  almost  as  a  total  loss  from 
the  damage  by  water. 

The  effect  of  inefticient  fire  extinguishment  arrangements  upon  the  rates  of  fire  ins. 
prems.  was  shown  in  a  very  marked  manner  in  the  case  of  Liverpool  about  this  date,  as 
has  been  set  fofth  under  Fire  Kxtinguishment,  1845. 

1847. — Mr.  W.  E.  Hillman,  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Assu., 
pub.  this  year,  included  a  T.  of  fire  ins.  prems.  then  charged  for  all  ordinary  risks.  The 
use  of  such  T.  has  almost  entirely  passed  away.  Rates  are  now  determined  by  actual 
survey.    [Fire  Ins.  Surveyors.]    [Fires  and  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of.] 

1860. — Mr.  Samuel  Brown  endeavoured  to  deiluce  the  appropriate  rate  of  prem.  for 
each  particular  risk,  by  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  casualties  in  each 
trade  and  the  total  number  of  persons  carrying  on  such  trade.  But  the  results  arrived  at 
were  not  considered  satisfactory.  The  results,  indeed,  were  widely  diverse  from  the  rates 
which  are  apportioned  to  the  risks  under  his  consideration  by  the  most  experienced  fire 
offices.  The  reasons  for  this  may  be  briefly  considered.  Mr.  Brown's  method  of  deducing 
the  rate  absolutely  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  simple  in  theory  possible,  and  was  that 
which  his  intimacy  witli  another  branch  of  ins.  would  most  readily  suggest  to  him.  But 
it  laboured  under  three  material  disadvantages:  i.  The  great  difficulty  of  ascertaining, 
even  approximately,  the  number  of  persons  carrying  on  each  trade  during  the  term  of 
years  under  consideration.  2.  The  necessarily  arbitrary  assumption  of  the  proportional 
value  of  a  '*  considerable '*  and  **  slight"  damage,  as  compared  with  a  total  loss. 
3.  The  difficulty  of  classifying  the  immense  variety  of  fire  risks  for  the  purpose  of  deducing 
rates  of  prem.  The  first  is  a  point  peculiarly  affecting  Mr.  Brown's  method  ;  the  second 
is  a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  overcome  without  the  very  great  labour  of  estimating,  in  the 
case  of  every  separate  damage,  its  per-centage  of  the  total  value  of  the  property  at  risk  ; 
the  third,  the  ditficully  is  practically  insuperable.  l''ide  Mr.  C.  G.  Fothergill's  paper,  to 
be  noticed  under  date  1857.  [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.]  [Fires  and  F.  Ins.,  Statis- 
tics of.] 

The  Equitable  Fire,  founded  this  year  in  Lond.,  said  in  its  prosp.  :  **  It  will  scarcely, 
however,  be  doubted  by  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  statistics  resulting  from 
the  past  experience  of  the  various  offices,  that  a  lower  scale  of  prems.  than  what  are 
usually  charged  may  in  many  cases  be  safely  adopted."*^  The  Co.  tried  the  experiment  : 
it  did  not  succeed.     [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

This  year  also  a  Committee  of  the  Managers  of  the  F.  Ins.  Cos.  engaged  in  the  agency 
bus.  in  the  U.S.  at  this  date,  10  only  in  number,  was  formed  in  view  of  preparing  a 
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tariff  for  the  purposes  of  the  agencies.     The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  Mr.  Lewis 
Phillips,  in  justification  of  the  new  rates,  offered  the  following  statistics  : 

The  statistics  of  fire  ins.  in  the  U.S.  will  show  that  in  a  period  of  20  years,  commencing-  with  181 1, 
and  ending  with  1830,  it  did  not  produce  an  average  profit  of  3  p.c.  p.a.  on  the  cap.  employed. 

The  bus.  in  the  20  years,  commencing  with  183 1  ana  ending  with  1850,  exhibits  a  very  discouraginf^ 
result.  The  whole  of  the  prems.  received  for  the  ins.  of  property  in  the  U.S.  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Brit.  N.  America  during  this  period  and  many  millions  [dol.J  of  cap.  were  required  to  meet  the 
losses.    Many  of  the  stock  cos.  and  nearly  all  of  the  mut.  cos.  were  ruined. 

The  whole  of  the  prems.  received  in  Western  N.Y.,  and  in  the  North-Westem  and  South-Western 
States,  in  the  last  10  years »  have  not  paid  the  losses  by  25  p.c. 

The  same  gentleman  said  in  the  same  Report : 

All  reasonable  men  are  willing  to  pay  prems.  for  the  ins.  of  their  property  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  losses  and  yield  the  cos.  a  fair  compensation  for  the  hazards  to  which  their  cap.  is  exposed. 
As  for  those  that  are  not  willing  to  sustain  such  cos.,  they  will  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  ins. 
with  mut.  or  other  cos.  without  cap.,  or  they  mav  estab.  cos.  of  thefr  own,  that  maj  run  the  race  and 
come  to  the  end  that  has  usually  terminated  the  career  of  cos.  doing  bus.  for  insufficient  prems. 
Some  of  these,  who  only  look  at  the  surface  of  things,  may  say  that  our  consultation  togetner  to 
avert  impending  ruin  is  a  combination  to  estab.  a  monopoly.  Tney  do  not  perceive  there  cannot  be 
a  monopoly  when  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  competition — that  exorbitant  prems.  would  defeat 
the  object  by  raising  up  such  competition.  Rates  of  prem.  that  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  aggregate 
amount  of  losses  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  many  years — not  the  experience  of  one 
CO. — but  the  experience  of  all  the  cos.    There  is  no  other  safe  guide  for  the  transaction  of  bus. 

1851. — The  Great  Exhibition  was  held  this  year  in  London.  The  building  and  the 
contents  were  insured  for  very  considerable  sums  at  the  tariff  rate  of  2is.  per  ;£^ioo. 

The  effects  of  competition,  resulting  in  great  part  from  the  number  of  new  fire  offices 
which  had  been  founded  during  the  preceding  decennium,  were  beginning  to  be  severely 
felt  by  some  of  the  older  offices.  An  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  latter  to  meet  the 
competition  by  a  reduction  of  rates  on  important  classes  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
risks,  some  15  or  20  p.c,  led  to  a  remarkable  correspondence  between  Mr.  Charles  B. 
Ford,  of  the  Sun  Fire,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spring,  the  then  Sec.  of  the  Manchester  Fire. 
This  correspondence  will  be  found  in  the  Post  Mag,  22  Nov.  185 1. 

1855. — Mr.  E.  R.  Humphreys,  in  his  Manual  of  Political  Science^  pub.  this  year, 
said  it  had  been  calculated  that  on  fire  risks  in  Gt.  Brit,  the  sum  paid  for  any  single  pol., 
including  the  stamp  [and  per-centage]  duty  exacted  by  the  Gov.,  was  nearly  500  p.c.  more 
than  the  value  of  the  actual  ins.  On  the  supposition  that  the  two-thousandth  part  of 
house  property  is  on  an  average  ann.  destroyed  by  fire,  the  value  of  a  pol.  of  ^  100  is 
one  shilling  ann.,  whereas  the  actual  sum  paid  was  on  an  average  of  all  risks  4J.  6^/.  ann., 
of  which  y.  went  in  payment  of  duty,  and  (id,  might  be  supposed  to  be  added  for  com- 
pensating the  management. 

1856. — Mr.  Thomas  Miller  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Act.  a  paper  ^Assu,  Mag.  vol.  vi. 
P*  333]>  designed  to  show  why  fire  statistics  on  the  question  of  losses  and  prems.  were  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  His  argument  was  that  the  prems.  received,  and  the  losses 
sustained,  on  any  particular  class  of  risks,  were  affected  by  the  accidental  circumstance,  in 
each  individual  case,  of  a  larger  or  smaller  sum  being  insured ;  and  the  experience  thus 
obtained  was  biased  in  consequence.  To  obtain  the  real  experience,  the  sum  insured  in 
each  risk  should  be  reduced  to  a  uniform  standard  of  ;f  100,  and  each  loss  should  be 
calculated  at  its  amount  per  ;f  lOO,  while  the  prems.  received  should  simply  be  the 
rates  p.  £\oq  at  which  the  ins.  was  accepted.  In  ordinary  insurances  not  subject  to 
average,  he  savs,  two  laws  come  into  operation  :  one  of  these  relates  to  the  sums  insured, 
compared  with  the  values  of  the  properties  at  risk :  the  other  to  the  amounts  of  loss 
compared  with  such  values.  The  former  is  dependent  upon  individual  will,  the  latter 
upon  physical  causes.  When  elements  of  hazard  advance  in  the  same  ratio,  the  risks  of 
buildings  are  proportionate  to  their  respective  sizes  ;  and  on  the  supposition  that  it  could 
be  possible  to  add  one  risk  to  another  indefinitely,  and  without  separation,  it  is  shown 
that  total  destruction  of  the  whole  agglomeration  may  with  certainty  be  prognosticated, 
within  a  limited  time.  He  therefore  lays  it  down  as  a  vital  principle  that  separation  and 
limitation  of  risks  are  indispensable  to  safety  ;  and  these  considerations  greatly  affect  the 

?uestion  of  prems.    His  arguments  will  be  noticed  in  more  detail  under  Fires  and  Fire 
NS.,  Statistics  of. 

1857. — Mr.  C.  G.  Fothergill  read  a  paper  before  the  Inst,  of  Act. :  On  the  Causes  of 
Fires  in  London  during  the  24   Years  1833  to  1856  inclusive ;  with  some  Remarks  on  the 
Deduction  of  Correct  Rates  of  Prem,  for  Fire  Ins,    The  paper  is  pub.  in  vol.  vii.  of  Assu, 
Mag.  p.  91.     The  first  portion  of  the  paper  will  fall  to  be  noticed  under  Fires,  Causes 
OF ;  and  FiRES  AND  FiRE  Ins.,  Statistics  of.    The  latter  portion  may  be  quoted  here  : 

Before  the  present  century,  the  rates  chari^ed  for  fire  ins.  were  much  nearer  in  system  than  at 
present  to  those  in  use  for  fife  offices.  All  risks  were  lumped  into  a  very  few  rouen  divisions,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  lowest  risks  paid  then  more,  and  the  most  hazardous  risks  far  less  tnan 
now.  Indeed,  a  century  since  there  were  out  two  rates  of  prem.  in  use,  and  those  dependent  only  on 
the  construction  of  the  premises,  viz.  %s.  p.c.  for  brick,  and  4^.  for  brick  and  timber  buildings  and  their 
contents ;  so  that,  in  the  bus.  of  one  long  estab.  omce  at  least,  andprob.  in  others,  such  extrraae 
instances  may  be  found  as  the  ins.  of  very  large  sums  on  Drury  Lane  Theatre  at  zs.  p.c,  being  brick 
built,  and  on  the  Pantheon  Theatre  (now  occupied  as  a  bazaar)  at  4Jr.  p.c,  on  account  of  its  being 
partly  timber  built ;  whereas  the  current  rate  for  such  risks,  and  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
justified,  vary  from  2J^  to  4  guineas  p.c.  And  the  only  deviations  for  a  very  long  period,  from  these 
two  rates  of  zr.  and  4^.,  occurred  in  c?''^  in  which  an  office  insured  a  considerable  amount  on  any 
one  risk,  when  a  higher  rate  was  frequently  demanded  on  such  account  merely. 
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nnt  for  many  years  past  the  fire  offices  have  been  continually  graduattnfj^  their  rates  among  the 
different  risks,  according  to  all  the  various  circumstances  which  their  experience  has  shown  to 
influence  the  hazard  of  each.  The  steady  carryinf^  out  of  this  plan  in  the  practice  of  fire  ins.^  and 
the  add.  of  extra  charges  for  such  of  the  processes  or  peculiarities  of  any  trade  as  their  statistics 
have  proved  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  have  enabled  the  offices  from  time  to  time  to  modify  their 
prems. ;  and  in  the  year  1825  particularly  to  reduce  the  rates  on  the  least  hazardous  ins.  as  much  aa 
25  p.c. :  at  the  same  time  that  the  prems.  on  certain  businesses,  inadequately  rated  up  to  that  time 
— among  others,  candle-makers,  tallow- melters,  cabinet-makers,  and  carpenters,  coach  •  makers, 
coopers,  printers,  etc. — were  considerably  increased. 

'Inus  it  would  appear  that,  having  due  considtrration  to  the  ^reat  difficulties  of  systematically 
deducing  fire  ]>rems.  from  the  general  statistics  (»f  fires,  the  offices,  t'nsiead  of  resisting  on  that 
ground  all  rr/t>rm  in  their  charges^  kax*e  based  their  prems.  on  their  otpn  experience^  and  have 
succeeded  in  ej^ectins  important  reductions  from  the  orig.  rates  for  normal  insurances  ;  while  their 
prems.  on  special  and  extremely  hazardiius  property  are  proved  correct  by  the  agreement  of  competing 
COS.,  and  the  Rjieedy  dissolution  of  nearly  all  those  offices  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  startea 
to  undersell  them  in  any  material  degree. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  prems.  charged  by  a  young  fire  ofTice  in  the  U.S.  at 
this  date.     It  lias  since  become  a  powerful  co. : 

_  ,  Cash  rates  for  each  xoo  dols.. 

Farmers  Department.  insured  for 

I    YEAR. 

Dwelling-houses,  wash  and  spring  houses  of  stone  or  brick   '35 

Same  kind  of  building  of  wood *40 

All  barns  and  out-buildings '40 

Churches,  school-houses  and  shoemaker,  weaver  and  tailor 

shops  of  brick „ ^ '40 

Same  kind  of  building  of  woo<l '45 

Stores,  warehouses,  and  taverns  of  brick '45 

Same  of  wood   '55 

Tanneries,  bark  and  sliingle  mills,  propelled  by  water '62 1 

Barns  at  taverns,  and  grist  and  saw  mills     -     '55 

Woollen  factories  propelled  by  water  power    '75 

Blacksmith  .shops,  carpenter  shops,  etc.,  stone    ~ i  ■12J 

Same  of  wood   „ I  '30 

Lumber  in  yards,  and  still  houses  unex}>osed  I  "30 

Mechanics'  Department. 

Dwelling-houses  of  brick,  slate  or  metal  roof  ~. '45 

»,  „  shingle  roof —     '55 

Dwelling-houses,  wood    „ '62^ 

Stores,   warehouses  and  taverns,  and  shoemaker  and  saddle 

shops,  brick „ '62 J 

Same  of  woo<l   _ 75 

Churches,  academies,  etc.,  brick '55 

Same  of  wood •62J 

Bams,  tin  and  sheet  iron  shop.s,  brick  75 

Same  of  wood   I  'oo 

Bams  at  taverns,  bnck I  'OO 

Same  of  wood I*i2j 

Tanneries  without  steam I '121 

Bookbinderies  and  printing  ofhces  of  brick  1*12! 

Same  of  wood   „ i  '30 

Paper  mills  propelled  by  water  power  ~ 1*30 

Clothing,  jewelry  and  stationery  stores,  brick 75 

Same  of  wood i  'OO 

Woollen  factories  of  brick  „.. ..- -  1*124 

Same  of  wood i  '30 

For  One  Year  Only.  Rate  for  i  Year. 

Livery  stables  of  brick     -. I  *50, 

Same  of  wood    „ ~ 

Foundries,  brick   ~~ I 

Same  of  wood   2 ' 

Blacksmith  shops,  carpenter  shops,  etc. ,  of  brick  — 2*25 

Same  of  wood    2  "62  J 

Saw,  paper  and  planing  mills,  propelled  by  steam,  brick 2*25 

Same  of  wood .»-- 3*oo 

Machine  shops  propelled  by  steam,  brick 2  *25 

Distilleries  propelled  by  steam,  brick    ~ 2  '25 

Same  of  wood    ...» 2*624 

Luml)er  in  yard  unexposed  ...« ..« - ~«.-.~ ~.~  I  'SO 

Lumber  in  yard  slightly  exposed    - 2*25 

The  Ed.  of  the  Baltimore  Underwriter  says  hereon:  "The  peculiarities  of  this 
classification  are  striking  from  their  singularity.       What  would    underwriters  of  the 
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present  day  think  of  classifying  barns  at  taverns  with  grist  and  saw  mills,  and  write 
them  at  55  cents  for  i  year,  80  cents  for  2  years,  and  i  dollar  for  3  years?"    Adding : 

The  rates  given,  while  adequate  in  1857,  would  of  course  be  wholly  inadequate  for. the  present  time, 
and  are  only  pub.  to  show  toat  previous  to  the  introduction  of  so  much  inflammable  material  in 
warehouses,  manufactories,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  present  height  of  buildings,  and  their  fragile  con- 
struction, that  the  bus.  of  fire  ins.  was  j^rofitable,  even  at  these  extremely  low  rates.  Another 
prominent  cause  of  the  advance  in  rates  since  1857  is  the  fearful  increase  in  the  Moral  Hazard,  to 
meet  which  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  rate. 

Again : 

That  there  has  been  since  1857  an  entire  change  in  classification,  and  a  gradual  advance  in  rates, 
is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and  that  fire  ins.  cos.  with  present  classification  and  rates  are  not  ac- 
cumulating wealth  is  shown  by  the  meagre  dividends  paid.  With  an  improved  classification,  and 
largely  advanced  rates,  has  come  a  corresponding  increase  in  losses,  by  no  means  agreeable  or 
re-assuring. 

1868. — The  leading  Brit,  offices,  after  having  had  for  some  years  a  general  under- 
standing regarding  rates  of  prem.  on  various  classes  of  special  risks,  combined  this  year 
into  what  is  now  known  as  the  Tariff  Asso.  The  proceedings  of  the  Asso.  have  been 
of  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  fire  underwriting.  [Fire  Ins.  Office  Combinations.] 
The  revised  tariff  on  Lond.  mercantile  risks  then  made  will  be  reviewed  under  date  186 1. 

1861. — This  year  constitutes  an  important  landmark  in  regard  to  rates  of  prem.  On 
the  22  June  the  great  fire  at  Cotton's  Wharf,  Tooley  Street,  London  Bridge,  commenced, 
and  lasted  for  some  days.  The  loss  to  many  of  the  Brit,  offices  was  immense.  They 
stood  their  ground,  and  paid.  But  the  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  magnitude,  of  the 
fire  caused  alarm,  amounting  to  panic.  The  great  elements  of  danger  were  seen  to  lie  in 
the  enormous  size  of  the  buildings  and  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  goods  stored. 
It  was  sought  to  enforce  regulations  (i)  for  dividing  the  space  by  properly  constructed 
party- walls  ;  (2)  for  the  classification  of  goods  stored — so  that  the  hazardous  should  not 
be  in  the  same  building  with  the  non-hazardous.  Pending  the  adoption  of  such  regulations, 
large  add.  were  to  be  made  to  the  prems.  The  nature  of  these  add.  will  be  shown 
presently. 

The  merchants,  who  stood  to  be  seriously  affected  by  the  change,  pointed  out 
that  the  construction  of  the  warehouses  of  the  wharfingers  was  entirely  beyond  their 
control ;  as  indeed  was  the  storage  of  goods.  In  the  mean  time  they  must  be  insured. 
Their  remedy  they  considered  to  lie  in  the  promotion  of  new  fire  offices.  What  they 
did,  as  also  what  they  did  not  do  in  this  direction,  has  already  been  stated  under  Fire 
Ins.,  Hist.  of. 

The  fire  offices  put  up  their  rates,  first  on  the  "panic  principle** ;  but  within  a  month 
cooled  down  more  into  the  line  of  reason.  The  following  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  changes  made — the  first  col.  showing  what  had  been  the  charges  from  the  formation 
of  the  Tariff  Asso.  in  1858,  down  to  the  time  of  the  fire  : 

1858,  1861,  1861, 

at  revised.  6  July.  x  Aug. 

s,     d.  s.    d»  s,     d. 

Floating  policies  including  carriers 12    6)  -ac    o  2?    o 

excluding  carriers     10    0/  ^^  ^ 


*> 


The  four  docks 36  14    O  lO    o 

Upton  warehouses 26  7    6  60 

Victoria  Dock  Company  warehouses,  Steel  Yard 3    6  not  fixed.  35    o 

,,            Goodman's  Yard 46  76  7    o 

Commercial  and  Surrey  Canal  Docks 5    o  12    6  70 

,,            Brick-built  warehouses  only    „ 36  12    6  46 

,,            Timber  in  open  yard ., 3    6  126  7    o 

First-class  wharf  risks ~ 46  '5    o  12    6 

Second    ,,            ,,        70  21    o  16    o 

Third       ,,             ,,         10    6  28    o  21     o 

The  rates  refer  to  merchandize.  In  regard  to  certain  goods  not  coming  within  the 
above  range  there  were  equal,  or  still  larger  additions.  For  instance,  hops  were  increased 
from  2s.  6d.  to  &f.  p.c;  timber  from  y.  6d.  to  I2J.,  and  so  on. 

The  two  new  offices  founded  started  upon  the  non-tariff  principle ;  but  one  became 
absorbed  into  a  tariff  office,  and  the  other  soon  afterwards  joined  the  associated  offices. 
The  rates  on  the  whole,  for  a  time  at  least,  maintained  a  substantial  increase. 

1862. — On  the  meeting  of  ParL  this  year,  the  consideration  of  the  incidents  attending 
the  fire  of  last  year  came  up  in  the  form  of  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House,  **to  inquire  into  the  existing  state  of  Ic^is.,  and  of  any  existing 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  hfe  and  property  against  fire  in  the  Metropolis. 
The  results  of  this  Committee  have  been  reviewed  under  Fire  Brigades  ;  Fire  Extin- 
guishment, etc ;  and  will  be  spoken  of  more  at  large  under  Fire  Protection.  Wc 
propose  here  only  to  notice  the  evidence  that  was  taken  on  the  subject  of  Fire  Ins.  Prems, 

Mr.  W.  M.  Browne,  Sec.  of  Westminster  P'ire,  and  Hon.  Sec.  of  Lond.  Fire  Engine 
Estab.—  282.  How  are  the  ins.  cos.  concerned  in  the  question  of  the  protection  of  property 
against  fire? — By  the  amount  which  they  have  at  risk  under  their  ins.  pol.     283.  Are  not 
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the  ins.  cos.  paid  solely  for  the  bus.  which  they  do  by  the  prems.? — Certainly.  284.  Do 
not  those  prems.  generally  vary  according  to  the  ascertained  statistics  of  losses  incurred 
by  fire? — By  approximation  they  do,  but  our  statistics  are  very  imperfect  upon  those  headsy 
and  the  application  of  ins.  prems.  varies  immensely,  according  to  the  opinions  of  the 
managers  who  have  to  decide  upon  the  rates  to  be  charged.  .  .  .  296.  When  you  allude 
to  2d.  as  being  the  per-centagc  of  the  expenses  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  what  is  the  total 
average  prem.  paid  ? — That  is  rather  a  difficult  question,  but  I  imagine  that  it  is  some- 
where about  3J.  p.c.,  taking  the  average.  297.  The  lowest  prem.  being  what?— One 
shilling  and  sixpence  ;  in  the  office  with  which  I  am  connected  the  average  prem.  does  not 
amount  to  2s.  (hI.  p.c.  .  .  .  382.  If  the  Fire  Brigade  were  entirely  done  away  with, 
do  you  think  that  losses  by  fire  would  be  increased  in  Lond.? — I  am  satisfied  they  would 
to  a  very  large  extent.  383.  Do  you  not  think  that  under  those  circumstances  the  ins. 
offices  would  increase  their  prems.  of  ins.  ? — They  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  doing  so. 
384.  If  the  prems.  would,  according  to  your  opinion,  inevitably  be  increased  by  the  Fire 
Brigade  being  done  away  with,  would  it  not  follow  that  the  prems.  of  ins.  would  diminish 
if  the  expenses  of  this  Brigade  were  done  away  with? — The  only  question  is  whether  the 
expenses  of  this  Brigade  are  sufficient  to  make  an  amount  which  would  make  a  practical 
reduction  in  the  prem.  If  it  is  only  2d.  p.c,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  people  would  care 
whether  they  paid  \s.  6d.  or  is.  ^d.  for  the  ins.  of  ;f  100.  3S5.  If  the  expenses  of  the 
Brigade  were  doubled,  do  you  think  that  then  it  would  not  affect  the  question  of  the  prem.? 
— I  think  it  would.  386.  Is  it  then  a  mere  question  of  degree?— Quite  so.  .  .  . 
465.  You  insure  property  all  over  the  country? — Yes.  466.  I  suppose  there  is  no 
difference  in  the  prems.,  according  to  whether  the  towns  are  well  supplied  or  otherwise 
with  fire  brigades? — No,  that  is  not  an  element  which  we  take  into  consideration. 

[If  Mr.  Browne  had  held  office  in  a  co.  ins.  large  mercantile  risks,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  he  would  have  answered  this  question  differently.  The  nature  of  the  bus.  of  his 
office  may  be  gathered  from  his  answer  to  question  No.  297.  It  is  of  the  best  class, 
viz.  private  dwellings,  etc.] 

Mr.  T.  Piper,  Builder  and  Surveyor. — 1568.  I  presume  that  you  are  desirous  in  all 
cases  to  fix  your  prems.  at  what  you  consider  will  be  a  profitable  rate  ? — Certainly. 
1569.  And  if  from  any  cause,  whether  the  abandonment  of  the  Fire  Brigade  or  otherwise, 
risks  appear  to  be  on  the  increase,  you  would  necessarily  charge  a  greater  amount  of 
prem.  ? — Certainly.  1570.  So  that  the  ins.  offices  are  to  be  repaid  by  the  prems.,  which 
are  fixed  according  to  the  risk  ? — Certainly.  1 57 1.  And  if  fires  were^to  increase  tenfold, 
the  ins.  offices  would  pro  tanto  increase  their  prems.  ? — They  must  do  so. 

Mr.  John  Dnmimond,  Man.  Director  ot  Sun  Fire,  and  Chairman  of  Lond.  Fire 
Engine  Est. — 1643.  Do  you  think  that  an  ins.  office  has  any  direct  interest  in  preventing 
fires,  unless  the  property  has  been  insured  at  that  office  ? — No,  except  so  far,  that  although 
this  house  may  not  be  insured  in  the  office,  the  next  may  ;  it  is  always  the  interest  of  the 
office  to  put  out  the  fire.  1644.  If  the  Fire  Brigade  in  London  were  abolished,  do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  risk  of  an  increase  of  fires  in  Lond.  ? — Very  great.  1645.  Sup- 
posing that  the  offices  were  to  fiiul  that  there  was  a  very  large  increase  of  fires,  would 
they  not  increase  the  prems.  ? — That  must  be  a  very  necessary  consequence  of  the  increase 
of  fires.  1646.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  would  have  the  power  of  protecting  themselves 
equally  by  an  increase  of  prems.  if  there  was  an  increase  of  fires? — Yes,  if  we  could  carry 
that  increase  of  prems.,  but  the  competition  is  so  great  that  it  is  a  very  questionable 
matter  whether  the  slightest  increase  can  be  carried  into  effect.  1647.  What  description 
of  property  in  Lond.  is  considered  to  be  the  most  profitable  for  ins.  at  existing  prems.  ? — 
Private  house  property.  1648.  Then  other  property,  such  as  property  in  warehouses,  is 
exposed  to  greater  risk  ? — Far  greater  risk.  1649.  And  it  pays  a  higher  prem.  ?— A  much 
higher  prem.  1650.  That  prem.  is  therefore  regulated  entirely  by  what  you  believe  to 
be  the  ascertained  amount  of  risk,  as  far  as  you  can  ascertain  it  ? — No  ;  that  is  one 
element,  but  a  much  more  powerful  element  is  the  competition.  1651.  But  the  compe- 
tition, I  suppose,  does  not  interfere  with  the  bus.  being  conducted  on  sound  principles  as 
to  profit ;  does  it? — I  can  only  say  that  for  ourselves  we  have  done  mercantile  bus.  for 
the  last  15  years  at  a  loss  ;  so  long  as  it  was  a  trifling  loss  (and  I  believe  I  may  say  so  of 
nearly  every  ins.  office),  and  the  account  was  not  very  badly  on  the  wrong  side,  we 
submitted  to  it ;  when  it  came  to  a  large  loss,  like  that  at  Tooley  St.,  we  were  oblige<l  to 
look  it  in  the  face  and  to  increase  the  prem.  1652.  What  is  the  inducement  to  an  ins. 
office  to  carry  on  bus.  at  a  loss? — There  are  certain  branches  which  pay,  and  certain 
branches  which  do  not,  and  we  have  been  obliged  in  consequence  of  competition  very  often  to 
carry  on  a  bus.  at  a  loss  for  4  or  $  years,  until  those  who  have  competed  have  found  that  it 
was  a  losing  trade  for  them  too,  have  come  in,  and  the  thing  has  gonebctck  to  a  more  remune- 
rative scale  of  prem.  I  can  instance  the  cotton  mill  bus.  :  8  or  9  years  ago  some  of  the 
local  offices  came  largely  into  it,  and  reduced  the  prems.  nearly  one-half;  it  went  on  for 
4  or  5  years,  the  bus.  being  done  at  a  positive  loss  upon  that  branch,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  these  local  offices  also  found  that  they  were  doing  a  very  bad  bus.,  and  they 
said,  **  If  you  will  agree,  we  will  go  back  to  what  the  amount  was  before  we  lowered  the 
prems.,"  which  we  did,  and  the  bus.  has  been  in  a  wholesome  state  since  then  ;  that  was 
about  5  years  ago.     1653.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  from  your  experience 
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you  consider  that  the  ins.  of  what  are  called  mercantile  risks  in  Lond.  is  effected  at  a  loss 
to  the  offices? — It  has  been  so  for  some  years,  up  to  the  present  time.  1654.  During  the 
last  15  years? — During  the  last  15  years.  1655.  The  whole  of  the  bus.  insured  in  the 
Metropolis,  I  suppose,  is  profitable  ? — The  local  bus.  of  Lond.  I  should  think  generally  is 
not  a  largely  profitable  one.  1656.  But  the  whole  is  conducted  with  some  profit,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes ;  there  must  be  profit,  or  we  should  leave  off  London  bus.  ;  but  it  is 
not  a  largely  profitable  business.  1657.  But  to  a  certain  extent  the  ins.  on  private 
property  pay  for  losses  incurred  on  mercantile  property? — To  a  certain  degree  that  may 
[ye  the  case.  1658.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a  fair  principle? — The  man  who  makes  his 
living  by  his  shop  must  charge  a  regular  price  all  the  way  through  in  order  to  protect 
himself  from  loss.  1659.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  insurers  of  private  property  pay  some- 
what larger  than  they  would  be  required  to  do,  if  the  ins.  offices  did  not  charge  so  low  a 
prem.  on  knercantile  property? — No,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  other  property  besides  private 
property  which  is  profitable.  When  I  say  mercantile  property,  I  allude  to  the  large 
wharfingers,  and  the  docks,  and  the  produce  which  goes  there;  the  tradesmen's  premises, 

shops,  and  such  places  are,  some  of  them,  profitable,  and  some  not 1664.   But 

do  you  not  know  instances  in  a  very  lai^e  way  of  bus.  indeed,  having  immense  transac- 
tions who  never  insure  at  all,  but  who  consider  themselves  their  own  insurers,  and  who 
consider  that  if  they  were  to  insure  everything  that  they  have,  the  expense  would  be 
enormous  ;  and  that  it  is  much  better  for  them  to  run  the  risk  of  some  portion  of  their 
property  being  destroyed  than  to  insure  it  at  all  ? — That  may  be  so,  but  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  such  instances.  1 665.  If  the  amount  of  property  insured  is  very  greatly  under  the 
amount  of  insurable  property,  is  it  not  clear  that  either  the  insurers  or  the  ins.  offices  pay 
to  a  certain  extent  for  the  protection  of  that  property  which  is  not  insured  ? — Yes,  no 
doubt  so  far  as  the  expenses  of  the  Brigade  go.  1606.  You  have  stated  that  if  the  Brigade 
was  done  away  with,  there  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  a  lai^e  increase  of  fires  in  Lond., 
and  consequently  a  very  considerable  increase  of  prems.  ? — Unless  some  efficient  force 
succeeded  it.  1667.  If  that  was  the  case,  the  consequence  of  the  greater  number  of  fires 
would  surely  be  an  increase  of  prems.  ? — No.  1668.  Would  it  not  follow  that  if  there 
was  found  to  be  a  considerable  increase  of  fires,  the  ins.  offices  would  be  obliged  to 
increase  their  prems.  ? — Perhaps  they  might ;  but  it  would  bring  so  many  fresh  offices 
into  the  trade  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  them  again.  1669.  I  think  you 
have  said  that,  on  the  whole  of  the  ins.  effected  in  London  at  present,  the  profit  is  very 
small? — I  have  never  gone  minutely  into  the  details  ;  I  have  gone  into  different  branches 
of  them,  but  I  have  never  summed  them  up  together ;  but  I  should  not  think  that  it  was 
a  large  item.  .  .  .  1672.  Was  it  not  the  case  in  Liverpool^  that  in  consequence  of  a 
great  increase  of  fires  in  the  cotton  warehouses,  an  increase  of  prems.  took  place  some 
years  ago  ? — There  were  some  very  large  fires  which  took  place  in  Liverpool  in  1843,  and 
prior  to  that ;  this  aroused  the  Liverpool  people  from  their  slumbers,  and  they  applied 
themselves  to  providing  a  better  supply  of  water,  and  to  amending  their  buildings,  and, 
in  short,  to  putting  the  whole  town  on  a  different  footing.  The  prems.  at  Liverpool  were 
very  largely  increased :  I  think  they  were  four  times  as  much  as  they  are  now.  This  boon 
was  held  out  to  them  :  that  if  they  increased  their  water  supply,  and  if  they  put  a  classifi- 
cation upon  their  goods,  and  if  they  amended  their  buildings,  certain  reductions  would  be 
made.  Those  reductions  were  made  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years ^  and  the  Liverpool 
rates  gradually  diminished  to  what  they  had  been  before^  and  at  which  they  have  stood  ever 
since.  1 673.  But  during  the  time  that  there  was  an  increase  of  risk,  there  was  an  increase 
of  prem.  ? — A  very  large  increase  of  prem.,  with  a  view  of  forcing  them  to  make  those 
arrangements.  1674.  Was  it  considered  by  the  offices  that  those  increased  prems.  were 
adequate  to  meet  the  increased  risk  ? — It  was  hardly  that,  the  fires  were  so  very  numerous. 
1675.  But  it  was  at  all  events  intended  to  provide  greater  funds  by  prems.  against  risks 
of  fire  ? — That  was  one  of  the  effects,  but  the  object  of  the  thing  was  to  force  them  into 
better  construction,  and  into  a  belter  arrangement  of  water,  all  which  things  have  been 
accomplished. 

1670.  Would  it  not  naturally  follow,  taking  the  practice  of  Liverpool,  that  if  by 
increasing  the  prems.  you  drove  the  insurers  [the  insured]  into  improving  their  buildings, 
and  thereby  diminishing  their  risks,  and  providing  also  increased  facilities  for  putting  out 
fires,  the  same  thing  would  occur  in  Lond.  if  there  was  an  increase  of  risk  in  Lond.  ; 
would  not  the  insurers  be  then  driven  either  to  provide  by  some  public  arrangement  for 
the  greater  protection  of  Lond.,  or  to  improve  their  buildings  so  as  to  diminish  their 
risk  ?—  IVe  have  pursued  that  course  since  Tooley  Street  Fire.  iVe  have  put  out  a  scale  of 
charges  with  reductions  consequent  upon  structural  improvement^  and  consequent  upon 
classification  of  goods.  When  these  improvements  are  certified  to  have  taken  place  by  the 
surveyor  whom  we  employ,  a  large  diminution  of  prem.  will  take  place.  1677.  But 
until  that  improvement  takes  place  you  increase  your  prem.  ? — Until  that  we  have  increased 
our  prems.  .  .  .  1679.  But  if  an  increase  of  risk  causes  an  increase  of  prem.,  does  it  not 
follow  as  a  natural  consequence  that  a  diminution  of  risk  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
a  diminution  of  prem.  ?— It  would  do  so,  but  we  have  never  seen  that  diminution  of  risk. 
1680.  Have  you  not  just  informed  the  Committee  that  as  soon  as  these  improvements  take 
place  in  the  warehouses  in  Lond.,  you  will  diminish  the  prem.  ? — We  put  the  prem. 
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expressly  high  in  order  that  wc  might  be  able  to  afford  to  do  the  bus.,  and  in  order  to 
drive  them  into  the  improvements  which  we  felt  necessary  to  be  made.  i68l.  But  when 
those  risks  have  diminished,  your  prems.  will  diminish  ? — Yes,  but  not  to  what  they  were 
before.  1682.  The prents.  have  therefore  a  natural  teudeitey  to  rise^  or  to  fall^  acconiing  to 
the  increased  amount  of  risk  ? — No  ;  they  never  have  done  that.  On  this  occasion  we  set 
to  work  (it  is  only  6  months  ago),  and  wc  calculated  what  was  the  prem.  which  would 
give  us  a  fair  remuneration.  Besides  that,  we  said.  Our  object  is  not  so  much  excess  of 
prem.  as  it  is  a  further  degree  of  safety  ;  and  we  then  put  a  further  scale  upon  those  charges^ 
and  we  said^  Such  and  such  reduction  shall  be  made  wheft  you  have  done  so  and  so  ;  and  toe 
are  already  carrying  that  largely  into  effect.  .  .  .  1693.  Does  it  not  appear  to  you  that  the 
only  interest  in  the  long  run  which  an  office  has  in  the  question  is  accurate  statistical 
information,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  regulate  their  prems.  according  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  the  ascertained  risks  ? — If  we  could  do  that^  we  have  ourselves  acciirate  statistical 
information  for  the  last  \^o  years  ^  and  we  could  tell  pretty  clearly^  if  we  looked  into  it,  what 
it  is  ;  but  we  find  the  competition  so  great  that  wc  cannot  obtain  a  fair  prem.  1694.  You 
cannot  charge  as  much  as  you  would  like  ? — We  cannot  charge  as  much  as  we  should 
like,  or  as  much  as  the  risk  demands.  1695.  If  by  any  improvement  in  the  present  Fire 
Brigade,  or  fire  arrangements  of  Ix)nd. ,  it  was  found  on  an  average  of  years  that  the  amount 
of  fires  was  considerably  diminishetl,  would  not  the  competition  of  the  offices  very  shortly 
bring  about  a  diminution  of  prems.? — I  can  hardly  conceive  the  thing  taking  place,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would.  If  fires  were  to  cease,  the  bus.  of  an  ins.  office  would 
cease  altogether  with  them.  1696.  But  beyond  a  certain  extent,  fires  rather  tettd  to  bring 
bus.  to  the  office,  do  they  not  ? — /  have  never  found  that. 

Mr.  \Vm.  Newmarch,  then  Sec.  of  Globe  Ins.  Co. — 4021.  Then  property  insured  has 
hitherto  borne  all  the  charge  of  the  Fire  Brigade  ? — The  property  insured,  charged  through 
the  medium  of  the  fire  offices.  4022.  If  the  offices  were  relieved  of  this  charge,  woiud 
they  be  able  to  reduce  their  prems.  ? — The  bus.  of  fire  ins.,  as  the  members  of  the 
Committee  will  know  quite  well,  is  a  bus.  as  much  or  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
exposed  to  incessant  and  extreme  competition.  The  tendency  is  therefore,  and  has  bun  for 
some  time  past,  constantly  to  reduce  the  prems.  to  a  minimuoi.  4023.  Then  the  prems. 
being  reduced  to  a  minimum,  I  need  hardly  ask  whether  you  think  they  can  be  reduced  any 
lower? — Not  under  present  circumstances.  4024.  But  if  the  offices  are  relieved  of  a 
certain  amount  of  expense,  it  will  be  equivalent  to  their  having  an  increased  income,  will 
it  not  ? — The  competition  in  the  bus.  o!  fire  ins.  is  so  intense  and  so  constant,  as  to  insure 
to  the  public  the  full  advantage  of  any  change  which  may  take  place  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  offices. 

1867. — The  rates  for  ins.  were  again  incrcasctl  in  regard  to  general,  and  not  mercantile 
risks.  The  exi>erience  of  the  offices  during  the  3  years  1864,  5  and  6  had  been  very 
unfavourable.  There  had  occurred  a  succession  of  losses  almost  unexampled  in  the  hist, 
of  fire  ins.  The  losses  had  not  indeed  arisen  from  large  individual  conflagrations — these 
perhaps  had  been  rather  under  than  over  the  average  ;  but  both  at  home  and  abroad  fires 
had  been  unusually  numerous.  These  were  regarded  as  having  been  in  some  considerable 
part  caused  by  elements  of  danger  not  previously  existing,  in  which  perhaps  the  then 
recently  discovered /r/w/t-ww  played  an  important  part.  Incendiarism  was  also  discovered 
in  an  increased  ratio.  These  combined  causes  led  to  investigation,  and  to  a  moderate 
increase  in  the  rates. 

In  the  state  of  matters  here  disclosed,  it  was  not  surprising  that  another  Select  ParL 
Committee  was  appointed  **  to  inquire  into  the  existing  legislative  provision  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  against  fires  in  the  U.K.,  and  as  to  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  ascertaining  the  causes,  and  preventing  the  frequency  of  fires."  The  main 
results  of  the  inquiry  are  spoken  of  under  their  proper  heads  in  this  work.  We  propose 
only  to  notice  here  the  evidence  bearing  upon  fire  ins.  prems. 

Mr.  Sidney  James  Fletcher,  Sec  ^{Sun  Fire. — 1414.  You  have  stated  that  the  profits 
of  ins.  cos.  have  been  very  much  diminishetl  ? — Very  much.  1415.  Have  they  increased 
their  rates  on  that  account  ?—  An  increase  of  rates  is  just  at  this  moment  going  on,  but 
only  partially ;  it  is  not  a  universal  increase.  1416.  Consequently  the  public  are  very 
much  interested  in  this  question,  in  so  far  as  they  would  have  to  pa^  a  larger  sum  for 
ins.  ? — It  is  quite  clear  that  a  system  of  losing  money  will  not  be  pursued  for  any  length 
of  time. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Dove,  then  Manager  oS.  Royal  Ins.  Co. — 2508.  One  of  the  results  of  incen- 
diarism is  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  prems.  ? — The  prems.  have  been,  in  some  instances, 
increased  very  considerably  ;  and  even  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  incen- 
diarism is  greatly  on  the  increase,  to  show  how  it  affects  the  prem.  upon  ins.,  yet  if  we  were 
to  take  the  risk  on  ordinary  house  property,  and  took  any  amount  as  covering  the  risk, 
say  9^/.  p.c. — which  would  imply  i  fire  out  of  every  2666  cases — if  one  solitary  individual 
of  that  number  insures  for  the  purpose  of  burning  his  house,  and  carries  out  his  intention, 
that  one  act  increases  the  risk  for  ins.  by  100  p.c.  ;  and  even  if  you  were  to  suppose  that 
only  I  of  10,666  set  his  house  on  fire,  that  would  increase  the  ratio  of  the  risk  by  25  p.c. 
Consequently,  it  is  very  clear  that  incendiarism  has  necessitated  a  large  increase  of  prem.  ; 
and  if  incendiarism  could  be  put  dowm,  the  public  would  be  benefited  very  considerably, 
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in  the  reduced  rate  of  prem.  which  must  follow.  2509.  Do  you  think  that  the  ins.  cos. 
should  be  charged  for  the  expenses  of  inquiring  into  fires  ? — I  think  it  ouj^ht  not  to  be  so, 
because  the  whole  object  of  the  ins.  cos.  is  to  charge  a  rate  of  prem.  according  to  the 
circumstances.  2510.  But  if  dn  investigation  was  to  have  the  effect  of  lessening  the 
number  of  fires,  the  ins.  cos.  are  interested,  are  they  not  ? — They  would  do  their  part  by 
reducing  the  prems. 

Mr.  Swinton  Boult,  Man.  Director  of  Liverpool^  London  <Sr*  Globe, — 3429.  Are  the 
prems.  for  fire  risks  as  well  adjusted  in  proportion  to  the  risks  as  the  life  prems.  ?— No,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  material  exists  for  the  same  accuracy  of  adjustment ;  we  have  not 
the  same  data  to  go  upon.  3430.  Do  you  think  that  the  prems.  on  fire  ins.  are  too  low  ? 
— As  a  general  rule  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  say  that  they  are.  No  doubt  they  are 
too  low  in  certain  cases ;  but  I  cannot  answer  a  general  question  of  that  kind.  If  you 
take  a  particular  risk,  I  daresay  I  can  answer ;  but  my  impression  is  that  generally 
speaking  the  prems.  are  not  too  low,  though  there  are  instances  to  the  contrary,  no 
doubt.  3431.  You  have  seen  a  man  in  bus.  who  is  very  imsuccessful,  blaming  the  world 
for  it,  when  it  is  his  own  fault.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  think  the  prems.  are  too 
low,  and  that  that  is  the  cause  of  ins.  cos.  complaining  so  much  of  their  losses?—/  think 
the  prems.  are  too  low  for  the  class  of  fires  which  we  have  had  to  meet  for  the  last  2  years : 
but  then  the  class  of  fires  that  we  have  had  for  the  last  2  years  are  such  as  the  prems.  are 
not  intended  to  meet.  JTtere  has  been  so  large  an  infusion  of  fires  which  are  not  accidental 
— which  are  wilful  fires  beyond  all  question — that  it  is  impossible  for  the  prems.  to  meet 
those  cases.  3432.  You  mean  commercial  fires? — No,  not  simply  commercial  fires.  I 
have  taken  out  the  home  fires  of  our  estab.  for  the  last  3  years  ;  the  fires  of  ;£^2O0O  and 
under  in  those  3  years  are  equal  [in  amount]  to  all  the  fires  that  we  had  paid  higher  sums 
for.  3433.  You  have  mentioned  that  the  prems.  in  Liverpool  are  different  from  those  in 
London  ? — Yes.  3434.  What  class  of  risks  do  you  refer  to  ? — Commercial  risks.  3435' 
Are  the  prems.  cheaper  or  dearer  in  Liverpool  than  they  are  in  Lond.?— Generally  speak- 
ing they  are  lower  in  Liverpool  than  they  are  in  Lond.  3436.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
cause  of  that  ? — Our  warehouses  in  Liverpool  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  Lond.  ware- 
houses. 3437.  Are  they  infinitely  superior  to  our  West  India  Docks  or  London  Docks  ? 
— Your  West  India  Docks  I  put  on  a  par  with  our  Albert  Docks  ;  but  our  Liverpool  Dock 
warehouses  are  superior  in  construction  to  the  Loudon  Dock  warehouses  ;  very  much  so 
indeed.  3438.  You  mean  those  constructed  by  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board ; 
the  Albert,  Stanley,  and  Wapping  Docks? — Yes;  the  reason  for  putting  them  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  London  Docks  is  this  :  that  we  have  so  very  large  an  amount  of  cotton, 
which  is  a  great  cause  of  fire  in  Liverpool ;  and  you  have  here  so  large  an  amount  of 
coffee,  sugar,  and  West  India  produce.  We  set  one  against  the  other,  and  we  say,  that 
the  liability  to  fire  is  vnth  us,  and  the  danger  of  extension  is  with  you. 

The  rates  on  the  hop  warehouses  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  were  increased  75  p.c. 
firom  Michaelmas  this  year,  in  consequence  solely  of  the  defective  water  supply  available 
for  fires  in  that  part  of  the  metropolis.  See  Appendix  BL.  Rep.  of  RoycU  Commission  on 
Water  Supply^  1 869. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Bunyon,  in  his  Law  of  Fire  Ins.  pub.  this  year,  said : 

The  rates  of  prem.  for  fire  ins.  are  determined  by  the  insurers  from  the  result  of  their  past 
experience  upon  similar  risks.  It  is  believed  that  no  verjr  accurate  or  scientific  mode  of  calculation 
is  attempted;  but  a  comparison  of  the  prems.  received  with  the  losses  paid  durine  a  series  of  years 
is  sufficient  to  enable  the  insurers  to  approximate  to  the  value  of  the  risks  proposed  to  them.  If  the 
great  body  of  fire  offices  united  their  experience,  and  a  sufficiently  scientific  mode  of  treatment  were 
adopted,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  thai  the  true  va/ue  of  risks  of  this  nature  might  be  ascer- 
tained with  CIS  great  exactitude  as  the  decrements  of  human  life  can  be  calculated  by  an  actuary. 
The  great  competition  and  natural  rivalry  however  which  exists  among  them,  and  the  fact  that  the 
object  for  which  they  are  estab.  is  individual  profit,  and  not  scientific  investigation,  prevents  any  com- 
plete combination  of  their  experience ;  and  the  public*  is  not  perhaps  the  loser :  for  while  every  co.. 
acting  on  its  own  experience,  endeavours  to  conduct  its  bus.  to  a  profit,  the  effect  of  competition  will 
always  be  to  reduce  that  profit  to  a  minimum,  and  make  it  dependent  on  good  management  for 
its  existence  at  all. 

1868.— In  our  general  Hist,  of  Fire  Ins.  we  have  given  under  date  1866  some  account 

of  the  oi^anization  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  in  the  U.S. ;  while  under 

date  1868  we  have  quoted  from  Mr.  D.  A.  Heald's  Address  regarding  the  objects  sought 

by  that  body,  and  the  progress  made  towards  their  attainment.     The  following  passage 

applies  to  the  subject  now  before  us  : 

The  great  work  now  before  this  Board  is  a  careful  and  thorough  re-examination  of  risks,  and 
adaptation  of  rates  to  risks,  in  such  manner  as  shall  afford  impartial  justice  to  all.  To  fix  rates  too 
high  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  as  unwise  as  it  is  unjust ;  and  the  public  need  no  surer  pledge  of  fair 
and  liberal  treatment,  m  this  respect,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  universal  willingness,  on  the  part  of 
members  of  this  Boara,  to  correct  errors  whenever  made,  and  the  inevitable  influence  of  competition 
in  preventing  too  great  an  advance  on  the  larger  class  of  risks.  Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the 
purposes  of  this  Board  than  the  formation  and  maintenance  of  a  monopoly.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  such  a  result  is  impossible.  An  advance  that  would  yield  enormous  profits  would  stimulate 
the  formation  of  new  cos.  to  such  a  degree  as  to  defeat  such  a  purpose,  even  if  it  were  practicable 
to  bind  a  body  of  men,  as  honourable  and  experienced  as  the  underwriters  of  this  country  are 
acknowledged  to  be,  to  a  scheme  so  unpopular  and  unbusinesslike.  Men  engaged  in  other  pursuits 
of  life  associate  in  Guilds  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  kindred  organizations,  for  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  the  statistics  X)f  their  various  trades,  and  no  cry  of  monopolv  is  raised 
against  them  for  their  foresight.  How,  then,  should  an  organization  of  this  kind,  with  all  its 
proceedings  and  actions  public,  be  obnoxious  to  this  charge.    The  evidence  cited  from  official 
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documents  has  demonstrated  both  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  the  course  adopted ;  and  those  who 
seek  reliable  protection  for  their  property  should  be  the  last  to  complain  of  a  union,  the  first  object 
of  which  is  to  protect  that  which  givvs  them  the  protection  they  seek.  The  true  interests  of^thc 
insured,  and  insurer,  lie  in  the  same  direction;  and  that  which  impairs  the  capital  of  the  latter, 
diminishes  the  security  of  the  former.  'l"he  interests  of  both  are  identical.  Cap.,  if  unproductive, 
will  cease  to  be  employed  in  a  business  so  hazardous,  and  will  be  withdrawn  altogether,  lea vins[  its 
place  to  bo  supplied  by  irresponsible  cos.,  with  little  or  no  real  security  to  the  insured.  If  its  earnings 
are  too  high,  the  well-known  laws  of  trade  will  soon  reduce  its  profits  to  a  reasonable  standard. 

Our  true  course  is  that  of  moderation  in  the  advance  of  rates.  Great  caution  and  sound  judgment 
should  be  exercised  in  bringing  that  advance  up  to  a  reasonably  profitable  point  and  no  higher,  and, 
in  so  doing,  to  adjust  the  rates  of  prem.  to  the  different  classes  of  risks  as  the  history  of  each  class 
may  demand.  To  do  this  we  have  need  of  the  combined  experience  of  individual  cos.,  and  the 
practical  skill  and  judgment  of  those  engaged  in  the  daily  administration  of  the  bus. 

Whatever  injustice  may  have  been  done  in  the  fixing  of  rates  has  been  the  result  of  this  very  want 
of  statistical  information.  We  m.iy  safely  say,  that  we  have  no  data  from  which  we  can  determine 
the  actual  cost  of  a  single  class  of  risks  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  we  may  approximate  to  a  rate  on 
some  of  the  safer  classes,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  bus.  is  absolutely  without  that  chart  of  experience 
furnished  only  by  combined  results  carefully  noted  and  preserved.  Indeed,  whenever  statistics  have 
been  obtainecf,  they  have  been  so  limited  as  to  prove  of  little  value  to  the  individual,  and  of  no  value 
to  the  common  interest,  from  the  want  of  aggregation  and  publicity. 

We  have  already  seen  under  titles  Fire  Ins.  Census;  and  Fire  Ins.,  Classification 
OK  Risks,  that  the  N.  Board  is  still  pursuing  the  work,  the  necessity  for  which  is  here  so 
clearly  stated. 

The  Hon.  \Vm.  Barnes,  Supt.  of  the  Ins.  Department,  State  of  N.Y.,  in  his  Rep. 

issued  this  year  (1868),  said  : 

The  adjustment  of  a  proper  rate  of  prem.  for  all  species  of  hazard  on  each  1000  dol.  of  risk  carried 
for  a  year  is  a  great  public  desideratum.  It  is  fundamentally  essential  that  this  rate  should  be 
adequate  to  pay  the  losses  on  its  (Mvn  class  of  risks,  with  a  fair  margin  or  loading  for  expenses  and 
profit  to  stock-Dolders.  To  the  extent  that  hazards  can  be  accurately  classed  and  truly  rated  will 
the  bus.  assume  a  scientific  character,  and  reach  a  sound  and  solid  foundation  for  enduring  success 
and  prosperity,  llie  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  can  be  best  promoted  by  a  general  collection  and 
compilation  of  the  private  information  and  experience  of  the  individual  cos.,  by  an  able  committee  of 
experts,  working  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  cos.  and  the  public.  Certain  classes  of  risks  are 
now  written  by  the  cos.  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  with  an  imperfect  knowledge  that  a  resulting 
lf>»s  to  them  is  almost  entirely  certain  ;  other  hazards  are  taken  upon  which  there  is  a  moral  conviction 
of  the  absolute  certainty  of  resulting  profit.  Jiates  should  be  so  delicately  and  scientifically  adjusted 
that  each  dol.  of  prem,  would,  on  the  ai'era^ie,  bear  an  equal  peril  on  vhatex'er  class  0/  hazard  it  might 
be  received,  in  the  same  manner  as  life  ins.,  where,  althtmgh  rates  vary  at  different  ages,  the  pressure 
of  death  ii  the  same  on  each  dol.  of  prem.  If  parties  could  feel,  in  pacing  tor  fire  ins.,  that  the  rate 
was  not  above  the  true  standard  for  the  hazard  carried,  bus.  would  be  increased  and  facilitated,  and 
underwriters  could  act  more  intelligently  and  decisively,  and  not  so  readily  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
uftder-vir\X.\r\%. 

1871. —  In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  fires  occurring  in  cotton  mills,  a 
revised  tariflfwas  this  year  issued  for  these  risks.     (See  1875.) 

The  great  fire  at  Chicago  in  Oct.  this  year  led  to  a  very  general  increase  of  rates 
throughout  the  cities  of  the  U.S.  The  effect  of  the  fire  upon  the  claim  per-centages  of 
some  of  the  Hrit.  offices  is  shown  under  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  this  date. 

1872. — Mr.  John  M.  M'Candlish,  in  his  excellent  Address  l^efore  the  Actuarial  So.  of 
Ivlin.,  already  quoted  in  our  gen.  Hist,  of  Fire  Ins.,  offers  the  following  practical  obs. 
regarding  prems. : 

The  risk  of  loss  by  fire  is  affected  by  innumerable  circumstances.  There  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
chances  of  the  fire  occurring  ;  then  the  chances  of  its  spreading  ;  or  in  other  words  the  greater  or  less 
likelihood  of  its  being  speedily  extinguished  ;  the  chances  of  damage-  by  water  and  smoke ;  and  the 
greater  or  less  prospect  of  salvage.  One  f>r  all  of  these  chances  will  depend  upon  the  structure  of  the 
building  which  is  insured,  or  which  contains  the  goods  insured  ;  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed; 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  lighted  and  heated.  In  the  next  place,  the  contents  of  the  building  have 
to  be  considered  :  whether  they  arc  liable  to  catch  fire  easily,  or  arc  capable  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion  ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  has  often  to  be  remembered  that  two  sorts  of  goods,  neither  of  them 
very  hazardous  in  themselves,  such  as  oil  and  wool,  may  become  extremely  dangerous  when  brought 
together:  and,  indeed,  as  the  addition  of  oil,  and  even  of  water  to  certain  kinds  of  goods,  will  often 
cause  them  to  take  fire,  their  liability  to  this  admixture  requires  to  be  looked  to.  Then  there  arc  the 
manufacturing  processes  carried  on,  which  involve  great  diversity  of  risk,  and  of  corresponding  rates 
of  prem.  from  the  2s.  6d.  p.c.  charged  to  blacksmiths,  to  the  £%  8j.  p.c.  charged  in  some  cases  to  the 
sugar-refiner.  Lastly,  there  have  to  be  considered  what  maybe  called  moral  hazards:  the  risk  of 
wilful  fire-raising  ;  and  the  risk  of  criminal  negligence.  There  is  a  greater  variety  in  this  class  than 
might  be  supposed.  Property  is  set  on  fire  wilfully,  in  order  to  cheat  the  ins.  offices,  or  to  cover  theft 
or  other  rnraes,  or  from  spite  and  ill-will;  or,  as  has  happened  in  some  cases,  in  the  hope  of  some 
paltr>'  collateral  advantage.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  depressed  condition  of  trade, 
unsalable  goods,  and  machinery  working  at  a  loss,  often  produce  a  careless  disregard  of  ordinary 
precautions  against  fire  which  is  akin  to  arson. 

Besides  these  various  elements  of  risk,  others  constantly  suggest  themselves.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  goods  stored  in  a  warehouse  of  a  given  construction  mav  be  safely  insured  at  a  certain  rate,  what 
will  be  the  effect  of  opening  up  a  communication  with  a  similar  warehouse  closely  adjoining  ?  Here, 
each  warehouse  continues  to  be  involved  in  the  same  risk  as  before ;  and  in  add.,  there  is  the  rish  of 
its  being  set  on  fire  from  the  adjoining  warehouse.  An  increased  rate  is  accordingly  demanded  in 
consideration  of  the  communication  between  the  buildings.  Thereupon  the  owner  of  the  premises 
removes  altogether  the  dividing  wall,  and  there  is  one  large  warehouse  instead  of  two  smaller  ones — 
and  he  escapes  the  charge  for  communication.  The  risk,  however,  is  not  lessened,  but  increased;  and 
the  offices  are  driven  to  rate  the  property  according  to  its  magnitude.  Hut  here  they  require  again  to 
discriminate.  If  they  charge  in  proportion  to  the  cubical  contents  of  the  building,  the  higher  the  roof 
is,  the  higher  will  be  the  rate  ;  but  height  of  roof  is  often  an  element  pf  safety :  so  they  make,  perhaps, 
an  arbitrary  rule  as  to  height — that  no  floor  is  to  be  reckoned  as  if  it  were  more  than  10  ft.  high.  Here, 
a^ain,  they  find  their  fl.mks  turned.  A  merchant  builds  his  tall  warehouse  without  intermediate  floors : 
piles  it  up  to  the  roof  with  bales  of  some  combustible  material,  and  pays  a  lower  rate  than  if  he  had 
the  same  Quantity  of  goods  lying  side  bv  side  in  a  warehouse  of  greater  extent,  but  of  less  height ; 
although  the  risk  he  exposes  the  offices  to  is  really  greater. 
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Much  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  these  and  similar  cases  arises  from  neglect  of  the  truth  already 
adverted  to — that  it  is  the  insured,  and  not  the  offices,  that  must  ultimately  pay  for  all  losses.  Selfisn 
and  short-sighted  persons  (and  most  selfish  people  arc  short-sighted)  act  as  if  the  interests  of  the  ins. 
offices  were  adverse  to  those  of  the  insured.  Their  aim  is  to  get  insured  cheaply,  instead  of  to  prevent 
fires :  in  forgetfulness  of  the  truth  that  for  all  fires  that  occur  in  their  particular  trade  or  locality,  they 
and  their  fellows  must  ultimately  pay.    [See  Mr.  Kobb's  paper,  1874-5.] 

The  great  fire  at  Boston^  U.S.,  in  Nov.  this  year,  called  furtlier  attention  to  the  subject 
of  a  tariff  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  that  country.  Before  the  occurrence  of  this 
second  great  catastrophe,  the  Ins.  Times  of  N.Y.  had  urged  the  consideration  of  the 
question  as  follows  : 

In  the  U.K.  the  Tariff  Asso.  has  to  fix  distinct  rates  for  certain  localities.  There  is  a  special 
tariff,  for  instance,  for  Belfast  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  nature  of  the  buildings  in  that  great 
manufacturing  city— erected  of  brick,  with  generally  a  single  brick  partition  wall  three  inches  thick — 
and  the  inflammable  contents  of  many  of  these,  render  the  spread  of  a  fire  so  certain  that  it  takes  a 
special  tariff  rate  to  meet  the  extra  risks  in  Belfast.  But  the  minimum  rates,  even  there,  are  fixed  by 
the  Tariff  Asso.  in  London,  and  all  the  agents  in  Belfast  must  obtain  these  rates,  at  least,  or  else  the 
risks  will  not  be  accepted  at  the  head  offices  of  the  different  cos. 

There  is  nothing  to  hinder  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters  of  the  U.S.  from  fixing  a  minimum 
tariff  of  equitable  rates  for  every  city,  town  and  county  in  the  States.  The  "  experience  "  of  the 
various  COS.  in  all  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  Republic  can  be  made  available  for  this  purpose. 

Local  agents  and  local  boards  arc  at  present  puzzled  in  many  cases  as  to  how  they  ought  to  act. 
In  one  city  a  board  fixes  a  certain  scale  of  rating  from  whicn  the  board  in  a  neighbouring  city 
entirely  differ.  There  is,  therefore,  a  thorough  want  of  uniformity  in  the  rating^s.  This  will  prove 
highly  injurious  with  the  public^  and  should  be  avoided,  l^ut  in  order  to  preserve  anything  approaching 
to  uniform  rating,  and  something  like  system  in  fire  underwriting,  the  National  Board  must  prepare 
and  pub.  a  scale  of  minimum  rates  for  the  entire  US. ;  even  embracing  special  tariffs  for  certain 
cities,  towns  and  districts,  which  include  peculiar  risks  within  their  bounds. 

Every  co.  then,  united  in  the  association,  should  print  their  own  set  of  books  of  rates  from  this 
minimum  scale,  and  furnish  each  agent  and  canvasser  with  a  copy  for  private  and  confidential  use  in 
transacting  the  bus.  of  the  co. 

Captain  Shaw  pub.  his  excellent  little  book  :  Fire  Surveys ;  a  Summary  of  the  Principles 
to  be  Observed  in  Estimating  the  Risk  of  Buildings.  This  is  the  only  practical  work 
which  has  appeared  in  the  U.K.  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats  during  the  present 
generation.    [Fre  Protection.] 

1873. — Under  this  date,  in  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  we  have  quoted  an  art.  from  the 
Review^  wherein  reasons  are  urged  for  careful  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  fires,  in  view  of 
fixing  proper  rates  for  each  class  of  risks  ;  and  also  in  regard  to  tariffs,  in  view  of  dealing 
equitably  with  the  special  hazards,  rather  than  of  throwing  the  burden  of  these  upon  the 
normal  rates. 

At  the  July  meeting  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Co.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  the 
Chairman,  referring  to  the  rate  demanded  by  the  fire  cos.  for  insuring  the  Palace — viz. 
31J.  td.  p.c.  instead  of  15^.  dd.  as  heretofore — mentioned  that  the  directors  had  hopes  of 
placing  the  risk  with  some  foreign  fire  offices  at  less  cost ;  and  also  that  they  proposed  to 
become  their  own  insurers,  by  forming  a  fund  among  themselves,  each  taking  not  less  than 
£100  at  2is.  p.c.  The  invitation  to  the  shareholders  to  join  in  the  movement  did  not 
meet  with  a  ready  response.  In  the  report  presented  at  the  next  meeting,  the  charge  for 
fire  ins.  appears  at  the  £i  lis.  6d.  rate,  with  the  significant  observation  that  **some 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  effecting  the  ins.  at  the  increased  rate."  He  then  pointed 
out  that  there  was  another  way  in  which  the  Co.  might  become  its  own  insurers,  viz.  by 
setting  apart  an  ins.  fund.  He  had  prob.  forgotten  the  destruction  of  the  north  wing  by 
fire  in  1066.     The  offices  had  not. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Oakley,  President  of  the  National  Board,  U.S.,  in  his  Address  to  that  body 
this  year  (1873),  said  : 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  important  topics  connected  with  our  operations 
—the  subject  of  "  rates."  Three  years  of  demoralization  of  rates  had  made  the  task  set  your  Execu- 
tive Committee  at  the  last  ann.  meeting  one  of  great  difficulty.  The  spasmodic  advance  after  Chicago, 
in  Oct.  1871,  had  passed  away,  and  at  the  time  of  our  ann.  meeting  last  year,  the  average  rate  had 
settled  down  to  what  it  had  been  during  the  early  part  of  the  previous  year.  This  we  all  felt  and  knew 
was  entirely  inadequate,  and  a  large  and  decided  advance  was  vital  to  the  bus.  0/  fire  ins.  in  this 
country.  How  to  secure  this  without  exciting  too  strenuous  opposition  was  the  delicate  task  to  be 
solved.  A  sense  of  the  justice  of  our  demand,  and  a  determination  to  secure  proper  compensation  for 
the  risks  we  assumed,  was  the  result  arrived  at;  and  when  it  was  directed  that  rates  were  to  be 
advanced  at  least  50  p.c,  or  bus.  declined,  it  was  met  with  good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and 
cheerfully  acquiesced  in,  for  they  had  been  learning  the  trutn  of  the  saying,  that  the  safety  of  ins.  was 
not  alone  in  cap.,  but  depended  largely  upon  adequate  rates.  .  .  . 

The  further  advance  ordered  by  the  Hoard  in  Nov.  1872,  has  also  been  made,  and  to-day  the  rates  of 
Preni.  are,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  nearly  commensurate  "with  the  hazards  of  the  bus.  I  say 
nearly,  because  they  have  not  as  yet  been  thoroughly  adjusted  to  the  diverse  localities  covered  by  the 
Board.  In  order  to  secure  greater  equity  in  rates,  the  Executive  Committee  in  Sept.  last  issued  a 
Schedule  of  Rates,  applicable  mainly  to  stores  and  bus.  risks.  It  has  met  with  great  favour,  and 
wherever  adopted,  as  tn  the  cities  of  Buffalo,  Toledo,  Evansville,  and  others,  has  led  to  excellent 
results,  discriminating  as  it  always  does  in  favour  of  the  better  class  of  insurable  property.  The  N.T. 
Schedule  system,  better  adapted  to  the  rating  of  large  cities,  like  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago^  or 
St.  Louis,  18  in  full  operation  in  N.Y.  City;  and  by  its  judicious  charges  for  deficiencies  in  buildtngs 
is  doing  almost  as  much  towards  securing  desirable  structures  for  ins.  as  a  law  regulating  their 
construction.  We  most  cordially  commend  this  Schedule  system  to  all  large  and  growing  towns, 
being  certain  that  under  it  much  of  the  complaint  which  is  sure  to  follow  an  advance  of  rates  is  met, 
when  it  is  shown  that  all  good  buildings  can  still  be  insured  at  moderate  rates.  I  would  mention  that 
under  the  N.Y.  Standard,  there  are  buildings,  that  with  their  stocks  are  rated  as  low  as  45c.,  while 
the  average  rate  throughout  the  city  on  bus.  risks  is  from  90c.  to  looc. 

The  Ins.  Titnes  of  N.Y.,  in  an  art.  which  appeared  in  its  Nov.  issue,  started  a  theory 
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that  the  teftdency  of  high  rates  uku  to  reduce  losses^  and  supported  its  position  by  arguments 
which  we  can  only  reproduce  in  abstract : 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  in  the  hist,  of  fire  underwriting  in  this  country  is,  the  tendency  of  high 
rates  of  prcm.  to  produce  a  lower  ratio  of  losses ;  not  a  Itnrer  ratio  of  losses  as  cornered  with  the 
prem.  receipts^  for  thai  follows  as  a  sequence  to  increased  rates^  hut  absolutely  a  lesser  ratio  of  loss  to 
amount  insured.  This  fact  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  features  of  the  present  condition  of  rates 
largely  advanced  over  those  of  former  ^'cars,  and  should  encourage  the  friends  of  the  National  Board 
to  redouble,  if  need  be,  their  efforts  m  sustaining;  the  power  and  efficiency  of  that  Board.  If  the 
result  of  advanced  rates  is  merely  to  lessen  the  ratio  of  loss  to  prem.,  half  the  beneficial  effect  is  lost. 
Every  year  of  high  rates  has  been  a  year  of  low  ratio  of  loss  to  amount  insured ;  and  hertin  lies 
full  half  the  adifantages  derived  /rom  the  labours  of  the  Board. 

The  cause  of  such  reduction  in  the  absolute  ratio  of  loss  may  be  found  in  the  increased  care  and 
caution  induced  hy  reduced  insurance  on  the  part  of  property-holders.  When  rates  are  advanced^  the 
amount  of  ins.  is  in  a  rxist  number  of  cases  redmed,  and  the  lack  of  ins.  is  sought  to  be  made  good  by 
increased  care  in  the  preservation  of  the  insured  Property ^  thus  restoring  the  wholesome  relatione 
between  value  and  ins.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  cos.  are  now  receiving  as  much  prem.  as  last 
year  with  very  large  reductions  in  the  amount  at  risk.    This  reduction  will  equal  fully  to  p.c.  in  the 

grand  aggregate,  and  the  increased  margin,  now  at  the  risk  of  the  insured,  is  equal  to,  if  not  better 
lan,  the  advance  in  ratos,  large  as  it  has  been.  The  effects  resulting  from  the  reduced  amount 
covered  are  not  so  immediately  discernible  as  those  of  increased  rates,  owing  to  the  fact  that  cos.  are 
now  paying  losses  on  old  ins.  not  influenced  by  this  add.  care  on  the  part  of  the  insured^  while 
increased  rates  are  easily  ascertained  daily.  The  one  produces  immediate  results,  the  other  u  more 
■low  in  its  operation,  yet  not  less  certain  or  valuable. 

The  practice  of  "  Schedule  Rating,"  which  had  been  advocated  by  Genl.  Ducat  as  early 
as  1863  [Fire  Ins.  Practice],  now  received  a  great  impulse  in  the  U.S.;  and  it  will  bi 
useful  to  review  it  at  this  point. 

The  system  is  known  as  "Schedule  Rating"  from  the  circumstance  that  for  each 
class  of  risks  a  schedule  is  prepared  which  brings  before  the  agent  or  surveyor  all  the 
leading  points  to  be  regarded  in  determining  the  proper  prem.  to  be  charged.  We  may 
give  an  example.  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  West  more  particularly  it  is  a  matter  of 
constant  occurrence  that  a  brick  building — itself  a  superior  rislc — will  be  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  timber  buildings,  and  from  them  "exposed"  to  hazard  altogether  beyond  its 
own  internal  or  intrinsic  hazard. 

By  the  Schedule  in  use  by  some  of  the  Western  State  Boards  (Harris's),  separate 
tables  (Nos.  I,  2,  3  and  4)  are  therein  provided  for  ascertaining  the  various  amounts  to  be 
added  to  the  detached  rate  of  either  a  one,  two,  three  or  four  story  brick  building,  having 
16-inch  fire  walls,  composition  roof  and  stone  or  metal  cornice,  exposed  by  one  or  more, 
one,  two,  three  or  four-story  frame  buildings,  not  exceeding  20  feet  front,  nor  extending, 
either  front  or  rear,  beyond  the  depth  of  side  walls  of  the  brick  exposed,  and  occupi«l 
for  non- hazardous  purposes  only  :  and  a  specific  amount  is  designated,  to  be  addea  for 
each  frame  cx{)osure,  accordittf^  to  its  hei^t  and  distance  from,  or  relative  position  to, 
the  risk  exposed.     Here  are  the  T. : 


Tadlb  No.  z. 


Additions  for  Frame  Exposures. 


Drick  Risk. 

One  Story.. 
See  Note. 


Frame  Exposures.  ', 


One  Story 
Two      „ 
Three   „ 
Four 


»f 


•  • • ••• 


Table  No.  2. 


Brick  Risk. 


Frame  Exposures. 


Two  Story    ... 
See  Note,    ... 


jj  One  Story 
i|  Two     „ 
I  Three  „ 


Four 


>> 


Tablk  No.  j. 


Brick  Risk. 


Frame  Exposures. 


Additions  for  Frame  Exposures. 
40 


20 


Adj. 

30 
40 

50 
60 


TO 

2nd. 


TO 

3rd. 


60 


TO       80     FBBT. 

4th.        Ea.  AddL 


18 

12 

6 

24 

16 

8 

30 

20 

10 

36 

24 

12 

Additions  for  Frame  Exposures. 


»0        TO        40        TO       60       TO       8!o  FBBT. 

Adj.  2nd.       j      3rd.  4th.        Ea.  Addl. 


One  Story  ■  25 

Three  Story...    Two     ,,  !  35 

i  Three  „  45 

See  Note,  Four     ,,  55 


15 
21 

27 
33 


10 

18 
22 


5 
7 
9 
"       I 


3 

4 

5 
6 
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Table  No.  4.                          ; 

Additions  for  Frame  Exposures. 

Brick  Risk. 

1 

Frame  Exposures. 

2 
Adj. 

20 

30 
40 
50 

0       TO       4 
2nd. 

0       TO       6 

3rd. 

0       TO       8 
4th. 

4 
6 

8 

10 

0      PEET. 

Ea.Addl. 

3 
4 

5 
6 

Four  Story  ... 
®'  Sf€  Note. 

One  Story     

'  Two      ,,        

Three    ,,       

Four     ,,       

12 
18 

24 
30 

8 

12 

16 
20 

The  "  note  "  referred  to  in  the  T.  is  as  follows  : 

Far  Rating  a  Brick  Building  Exposed  by  Frames, — To  the  rate  on  the  Brick  as  a  deicuhed 
risk,  add  (according  to  Table  No.  i,  if  a  one-story  brick  ;  Table  No.  2,  if  a  two-story 
brick  ;  Table  No.  3,  if  a  three-story  brick  ;  and  Table  No.  4,  if  a  four-story  brick), 
beginning  with  the  amount  designated  in  the  table  for  the  first  or  adjoining  exposure 
according  to  its  height^  and  to  that  amount  add  the  amount  designated  for  the  second 
frame  according  to  its  height ;  and  to  the  amount  so  ascertained  add  for  each  additional 
frame  occupying  the  third,  fourth,  or  more  remote  position  from  the  risk,  according  to 
its  height  and  relative  position  or  distance  from  the  risk,  as  specified  in  the  table  annexed: 

Example  i.  Rate  on  two-story  brick  exposed  by  three  two-story  frames.  Detached 
rate  on  brick,  say  i  '40 ;  Exposure  rate  (see  T.  No.  2)  for  adjoining,  or  first  two-story 
frame,  is  40  cents,  second  is  24  cents,  and  third  is  16  cents  :  making  exposure  rate  80 
cents,  or  whole  rate  on  risk  $2*20. 

Example  2.  Same  risk,  exposed  first  by  four-story,  then  a  three-story,  than  a  two- 
story,  then  a  one-story  frame.  (Table  No.  2.)  First,  four-story  is  60  cents,  second,  three- 
story  is  30  cents.,  third,  two-story  is  16  cents,  fourth,  one-story  is  6  cents ;  making 
exposure  rate  $i'i2,  or  whole  rate  $2*52  ;  and  as  last  figure  is  under  three,  drop  the  2 
and  call  the  rate  $2*50. 

Additions  to  be  strictly  adhered  to. — For  shingle  roof  on  brick  building,  add  50  p.c.  of 
whole  exposure  rate  ;  open  walls,  no  iron  shutters,  40  p.c ;  ditto,  with  iron  shutters,  10 
p.c;  wooden  cornice  on  brick,  20  p.c. ;  12- inch  wall  exposed,  10  p.c. ;  8-inch  ditto,  15 
p.c;  Frames,  if  adjoining,  each  extension  beyond  brick  5  feet,  10  p.c;  ditto,  10  feet, 
15  p.c;  ditto,  15  feet,  20  p.c.  For  any  frame  occupied  for  hazardous  purposes,  rating 
at  over  2  and  under  5  p.c  as  a  detached  risk,  increase  the  designated  exposure  rate  for 
such,  in  proportion  as  2  p.c.  is  to  such  higher  rate  as  a  detached  risk  ;  and  for  frames 
occupied  for  specially  hazardous  purposes,  increase  the  designated  exposure  rates  in 
proportion  as  i^  p.c.  is  to  such  higher  rate  as  a  detached  risk.  When  the  last  figure  of 
the  total  rate  on  risk  and  exposures  is  3,  4,  8,  or  9,  increase  it  to  5  or  o. 

Deductions  Allo^ved, — For  metal  roof  on  brick  exposed,  deduct  15  p.c.  of  whole 
exposure  rate  ;  a  space  of  5  feet  between  risk  and  first  exposure,  5  p.c  ;  10  feet  ditto, 
10  p.c ;  15  feet  ditto,  20  p.c;  20  feet  ditto,  40  p.c.  For  any  space  of  20  feet  in  row  of 
exposures,  pass  the  amount  designated  for  an  exposure,  if  one  had  existed  where  the 
vacancy  occurs,  whether  it  occupies  the  first,  second,  third,  or  other  relative  position  in 
the  row,  to  risk  exposed.  When  the  last  figure  of  the  total  rate  on  risk  and  exposures 
is  I,  2,  6  or  7,  diminish  it  to  o  or  5. 

In  all  this  will  be  seen  an  earnest  desire  to  make  the  bus.  of  fire  ins.  a  paying  bus. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  placing  each  particular  risk  accepted  on  a  proper  basis.  The 
"average  system,"  that  is,  the  old  methcld  of  placing  bad  and  good  risks  together,  in  the 
belief  that  over  the  whole  the  bus.  would  be  made  to  pay,  may  be  said  to  be  exploded. 
The  interest  of  agents  and  underwriters  may  be  expected  to  increase  in  the  exact  ratio  of 
the  scientific  exactitude  with  which  the  bus.  is  conducted. 

1874. — There  was  pub.  in  Philadelphia  this  year,  by  Mr.  William  Frazier  Ross  :  The 
Estimation  of  Exposures^  or  External  Hazards  in  Fire  Ins.,  with  Schedules  and  Formulas 
for  Rating  Risks,  and  Stenographic  Formulas  for  Denoting  Risks  and  Rates.  This  is 
another  contribution  towards  perfecting  the  practice  of  schedule  rating. 

1874-6. — Mr.  J.  Robb  read  before  the  Ins.  Institute  at  Manchester  during  this  session 

a  paper,  Accumulation  in  Fire  Risk,  wherein  occur  the  following  obs.,  forming  a  very  apt 

sequel  to  the  subject  of  schedule  rating  : 

The  assessors  of  F.  rates  will  never,  we  believe,  arrive  at  what  life  actuaries  know  as  pure  prems. 
The  latter  have  T.  of  mort.  for  their  guidance,  and  inflexible  laws  to  follow,  of  which  we  possess  no 
analogy.  Theirs  is  a  Calvinistic  creed,  whilst  ours  is  an  Arminian  belief,  if  I  may  borrow  such 
terms.  They  have  certainties  and  experiences  of  the  most  undoubted  character,  whilst  we  have 
chapter  after  ch.ipter  of  accidents  and  experiences  of  the  most  varying  description.  Whilst  they  can 
appl^  one  set  of  prems.  to  a  whole  country,  or  even  to  a  couple  of  the  earth's  zones,  we  have  to 
discriminate  between  prems.  which  ought  to  be  paid  and  prems.  which  will  be  paid ;  and  vei^ 
frequently  to  ask  whether  what  can  be  had  in  Manchester  can  be  secured  in  Sheffield ;  or  what  is 
paid  in  Lond.  will  be  paid  in  Bristol  for  identical  risks.  If  we  allow  our  investigations  to  travel  too 
wide,  we  may  be  landed  in  a  hopeless  state  of  scepticism  as  to  all  fire  rates  whatsoever;  but  notwith- 
standing the  state  of  confusion  m  which  we  appear  to  be,  there  are  certain  facts  and  figures  by  which 
we  may  be  guided  in  seeking  safe  sailing  room.  The  classification  of  the  most  important  risks, 
and  the  more  or  less  well-known  results  in  prems.  and  losses  in  these  are  something  to  go  by ;  and  ike 
observation  and  experience  of  those  daily  accustomed  to  look  at  risks  in  the  lifhi  of  danger  from 
fire  is  something  more.    The  assessor  of  fire  rates  must  be  able,  or  should  aim  at  being  able,  to 
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arrive  at  his  conclusions  from  the  nature  of  the  risk  ofFcre<l  to  him,  upon  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  it ;  although  he  may  not  always  be  able  to  adhere  strictly  to  his  own 
conclusions,  o-u.nng  to  the  market  price  ttiffen'Mgfrom  the  intrinsic  price. 

The  prccdiinj^  is,  however,  only  introductory  to  the  proper  subject  of  the  paper,  viz. 
Accumulation  in  Fire  Risks.  **The  theory  of  accumulation  in  fire  risks  (the  author  says) 
I  may  describe  as  the  grcnuth  of  the  dau}:^r  of  fire ;  and  the  increase  of  the  area  of  fire 
(when  fire  happens)  from  one  degree  to  another ; "  and  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  his 
position  by  the  following  example  : 

I  will  only  begin  with  our  old  friend,  the  "  ist  class  risk."  ...  I  presume  our  beau  uieal  of  a 
risk  of  this  description  is  a  brick  and  tile  cottage,  detached,  lighted  with  gas,  and  warmed  by  ordinary 
coal  grates.  No  one  dreams  of  asking  more  than  \s.  Cv/.  p.c.  for  that ;  but  some  offices  have  tlireatened 
to  take  less.  We  believe  that  the  rate  is  sufficient,  and  would  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  shown  to  be 
excessive.  Suppose  this  cottage  is  turned  into  a  grocer's  shop  and  dwelling-house,  but  no  hazardous 
(in  the  conventional  sense)  goods  are  kept :  we  hold  that  an  accumulation  of  risk  has  taken  place. 
Although  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  demonstrate  it,  to  the  simple  dwelling  risk  is  added  the  risk 
arising  from  the  storage  and  exposure  for  sale  of  certain  goods.  If  the  grocer  takes  to  selling  oils 
of  a  dangerous  character,  and  keeps  a  quantity  in  the  house  or  shop,  a  further  accumulation  of  risk 
has  taken  place,  and  the  rate  alters  accordingly.  Then,  if  he  cannot  pay  his  gas  bill,  and  takes  to 
lighting  his  premises  with  naphtha  lamps,  the  risk  is  still  further  enhanced,  and  the  rate  should  indicate 
this.  Again,  supposing  his  chimneys  smoke,  and  he  introduces  a  hot-water  apparatus  on  the  high- 
pressure  principle,  with  pipes  snugly  ensconced  close  to  his  counter  and  along  his  wooden  stair, 
another  serious  accumulation  has  taken  place.  If,  still  further,  he  finds  the  tiles  on  the  roof  too 
l^ood  conductors  of  heat,  and  having^  an  injurious  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  "  Stiltons  "  deposited 
in  his  attic  in  summer,  or  permitting  of  inconvenient  refrigeration  of  his  castor  oil  in  winter,  he 
remove  the  said  tiles  and  have  the  building  covered  with  thatch,  it  may  be  assumed  that  accumula- 
tion has  reached  a  limit  where  the  assessor  dare  scarcely  follow.  Hut  supi)ose  him  to  be  a  man  who 
believes  there  is  a  rate  for  every  risk,  and  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions,  having  almost  exhausted 
the  capacity  of  the  individual  risk,  the  theory  of  accumulation  will  enable  us  to  proceed  to  even 
greater  extremes.  And  although  drawing  an  imaginary  picture,  examples  will  occur  to  all  matured 
nre  practitioners  of  analogous  cases. 

Well,  the  simple  cottage  having  been  so  transformed  in  its  internal  arrangement  and  condition,  and 
in  its  external  construction,  we  may  now  suppose  that  an  enterjM'ising  building  speculator  admires 
the  site,  .ind  erects  a  row  of  neat  and  picturesque  cottages  on  each  side  of  the  grocer's  shop,  these 
also  having  thatched  roofs :  this  altered  condition  of  things  is  a  new  element  of  risk,  and  a  further 
accumulation.  Then  we  can  easilv  fancy  that  the  builder  sets  up  a  workshop  near,  say  with  a  large 
carpenter's  shop,  and  machinery  for  cutting  up,  and  otherwise  manufacturing  timber,  and  a  weU- 
Btocked  wood-yard  all  round,  and  extending  pretty  close  to  the  orig.  risk ;  here  again  we  have  an 
increase  in  the  prob.  of  firo.  Nor  need  we  stop  here,  but  advance  to  another  branch  of  the  theory, 
by  supposing  that  our  grocer,  owing  to  the  extension  of  the  village  and  increase  of  the  surrounding 
pop.,  nas  found  his  trade  so  extended  and  increased  that  the  old  cottage  is  no  longer  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  his  bus.  Thereupon  he  employs  the  builder  to  pull  down  his  back  walls,  and  add 
a  large  warehouse  to  the  rear  of  his  premises,  into  which,  when  completed,  he  has  a  greatly  increased 
stock,  and  of  varied  description,  conveyed  and  stored;  and  where  he  nas  sundry  apparatus  and 
appliances  introduced  in  connexion  with  his  bus.,  such  as  a  coffee- roaster,  mill  for  grinding  or 
crushing  spices  and  the  like.  We  at  once  see  that  with  all  the  already  piled  up  accumulation,  a 
serious  add.  has  now  been  made,  and  that  more  prem.  still  is  needed  to  meet  the  enhanced  risk.  .  .  . 

He  points  out  that  there  are  "other  supposable  features  "in  the  case;  and  then 
passes  on  to  another  aspect  of  the  subject  : 

The  greatest  liability  to  err  is  usually  found  when  lesser  items  of  risk  are  superadded  to  greater ; 
and  this  view  of  the  Question  I  have  found  it  most  difficult  to  convince  some  people  of.  I  take  it  to 
be  a  radical  fallacy  that  in  the  case  of  a  risk  fairly  ratable,  say,  at  5^.,  the  add.  of  a  trade  or  process 
£a.irly,  in  itself,  ratable  at,  say  zs.  6</.,  does  not  call  for  an  increase  of  the  rate.  Yet  people  in  f>ur  bus. 
will  often  say  that  the  larger  covers  the  smaller.  This  is  the  direct  opposition  to  the  theory  I  am 
now  endeavouring  to  illustrate.  Let  me  suppose  a  case.  There  is  a  loiner's  shop  in  a  building, 
the  rate  being  iSJ.  In  the  same  building  there  are  unoccupied  rooms,  which  by  and  oy  are  taken  and 
used  by  a  tailor  as  a  workshop,  having  oven  for  irons,  etc.,  whose  rate  in  a  builUing  in  his  own  tenure 
only  would  be  jj.  \\y  our  theory  the  rate  should,  with  such  add.,  be  i8j.  ;  but  many  would  say  the 
15*.  carried  the  35.,  and  make  no  add.  to  the  former  rate. 

In  the  case  of  manufacturers  generally,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  effects  of  accumulation 
have  hitherto  been  taken  into  account  in  our  t^iriffs  in  a  very  perfunctory  manner.  In  the  cotton  and 
com  mill  tariffs  alone,  we  may  almost  say.  has  the  principle  being  recognized,  and  in  the  former  only 
recently  and  in  a  partial  degree  ;  and  yet  how  important  a  factor  it  is  in  all  such  risks  !  If  we  admit 
that  there  is  danger  in  certain  processes,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  danger  is  increased,  pro  rata,  with 
the  extent  of  the  process.  If  a  mill,  say,  has  a  certain  amount  of  risk  with  10  carding  engines,  and  a 
corresponding  number  of  spindles,  the  risk  will  be  doubled  if  there  are  20  cards,  and  twice  the  number 
of  spindles.    All  we  provide  for  now,  however,  is  a  very  modest  increase  for  every  extra   10,000 

S indies  in  cotton  mills.  The  same  argument  will  hold  good  as  to  the  extent  of  woollen,  worsted, 
X,  and  other  mills  ;  charges  for  height  cannot  fairly  be  taken  as  any  recognition  of  our  principle. 
The  effect  of  the  non-recogniticm  of  the  principle  is  frequently  to  place  the  insuring  offices  in  the 
position  of  having  rates  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  risks  undertaken  ;  and  instances  of  the  kind  arc 
constantly  occurring  in  our  experience. 

The  subject  is  again  discussed  under  Mills.     The  following  qualifying  obser\'ations 

require  to  be  noted  : 

The  theory  of  accumulation  must  not  be  applied  in  an  arbitr.in*  manner,  but  with  discretion.  For 
instance,  it  would  not  be  fair  t<t  say  that  if  a  building  originally  in  one  tenancy  had  a  second  tenant 
introduced,  both  tenants  being  of  the  same  degree  of  hazard,  that  the  first  rate  should  he  doubled. 
The  full  increase  should  not  be  asked,  because  the  second  tenant  displaces  as  much  of  the  first  tenant's 
place  as  he  occupies  himself;  and  only  so  much  more  should  be  charged  as  the  risk  is  increased  by 

elurality  of  tenure.     In  the  case  of  a  mill  the  add.  of  tenants  does  not  rule  the  rate  of  accumulation, 
ut,  more  particularly,  the  quantity  and  nature  of  the  machinery  introduced  additionally. 

Many  of  the  points  here  discussed  strike  at  the  very  root  of  successful  underwriting. 

1875. — In  consequence  of  the  continuetl  losses  upon  cotton  mills — four  large  mills 
were  destroyed  at  Prestott  in  rapid  succession — the  tariff  (ICngland  and  Ireland)  for  these 
risks  was  again  (Nov.)  increased.  (See  1871.)  The  rates  now  stand:  ist  Class  (not 
spinning  lower  than  So's)  20J. ;  2nd  Class  (not  lower  than  34's)  25J. ;  3rd  Class  (not 
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lower  than  20's)  3Qr.;  4th  Class  (not  lower  than  20*s)  also  3af. ;  and  an  add.  prem.  for 
each  10,000  spindles  in  a  mill  over  10,000,  2s.  p.c.     Other  items  as  before. 

It  is  stated,  on  what  appears  good  authority,  that  the  losses  of  Ins.  Cos.  in  the  Afan- 
Chester  district  this  year,  chiefly  in  the  cotton  trade,  were  no  less  than  ;£"  1,1 00, 000 ; 
whilst  the  prems.  received  reached  but  ;^8oo,ooo.  In  Nov.  the  rates  (as  we  have  seen) 
were  increased.     In  the  3  months  which  followed  the  losses  were  estimated  at  ^^200^000. 

In  the  U.S.  each  class  of  risk  appears  to  be  undergoing  a  process  of  overhauling. 
Thus  "The  State  Farm  Board  of  Fire  Ins.  Cos."  met  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  in  Nov.  this  year. 
It  was  soon  apparent,  on  a  comparison  of  "experiences,"  that  the  rates  now  charged 
were  quite  inadequate  to  the  present  rates  of  claims  and  expenses  ;  and  it  was 

Resohtd,  That  the  secretaries  of  the  different  cos.  furnish  the  Sec.  of  this  Board  a  detailed  list  of 
all  losses  paid  during  the  last  year  on  farm  property,  arranged  by  counties,  giving  names  of  losers, 
post  office  address,  and  amount  ^aid.  Said  lists  to  be  fumishea  prior  to  October  25th.  The  Sec. 
shall  have  the  same  printed,  omitting  the  names  of  cos.,  and  shall  furnish  to  each  co.  as  many  copies 
as  it  may  order,  for  the  use  of  its  agents. 

The  Equitable  Fire  (Manchester)  is  extending  the  principle  of  reduction  of  prems.  in 
respect  of  admitted  improvements  of  construction  and  fitting,  and  of  fire  extinguishing 
appliances  in  mills.  Hence  a  reduction  of  20  p.c.  from  the  Cotton  Mill  Tariff  is  allowed 
on  conformity  to  the  following  arrangements,  to  be  certified  by  the  Co.'s  Surveyor  : 

General  Arrangements. — I.  Walls  substantial.  2.  Floors  substantial  and  in  perfect 
condition,  having  no  openings  through  them  for  any  purposes  whatever.  3.  Means  of 
egress  sufficient.  4.  Main  gearing  outside  the  mill.  5.  Cleanliness  and  lighting-up 
attended  to  systematically  and  efficiently. 

Fire  Extingttishing  Appliances. — I.  A  sufficient  supply  of  buckets  and  brushes,  or 
Textincteurs  and  small  hose  in  each  room  of  the  mill.  2.  A  steam  fire  engine  with 
hydrants  from  the  same  over  the  works,  and  on  every  floor  of  the  mill,  with  hose  and 
fittings  sufficient  throughout. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Hine,  Ed.  oi  Ins  ~ Monitor ^  N.Y.,  has  produced  a  little  book  which  especially 
calls  for  mention  here :  Letters  to  an  Agenty  front  the  Patriarch ;  a  Familiar  Book  oj 
Instructiofis  for  Fire  AgtntSy  in  which  divers  topics  are  treated  in  a  manner  quite  unlike 
that  adopted  by  the  more  Jormal  writers^  wherein  will  be  found  a  large  amount  of  practical 
wisdom,  the  result  of  long  experience  of  the  bus.,  conveyed  in  a  manner  at  once  pleasing 
and  instructive.     Such  a  work  is  much  required  by  fire  agents  in  the  U.K. 

The  increase  in  F.  ins.  prems.  in  regard  to  certain  specific  classes  of  risk  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  is  quite  remarkable,  and  at  first  sight  not  easy  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  uninitiated.  Conspicuous  in  this  respect  are  Flour-mills.  Within  the  period 
named  the  rate  has  increased  from  zs.  6d,  to  21s.  or  more— varying  much  with  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  risk.  Some  of  the  causes  for  this  may  be  gathered  from 
our  art.  Explosions,  sub-heading  Flour'mills.  The  subject  will  be  further  considered 
under  the  alphabetical  title.  Again,  in  the  case  oi  Pianoforte  Manufactories  :  these  were 
formerly  taken  at  5^. ;  from  that  they  have  gone  up  to  63^.,  they  are  now  down  to  52J.  6</. 
In  France  the  charge  is  still  about  8j.  Theatres  afford  a  further  instance.  These  will 
be  spoken  of  under  their  proper  head,  as  will  many  other  classes  of  special  risks.  [Fires, 
Causes  of.]    [Fires  and  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of.] 

FIRE  Ins.  Prems.,  Payment  of. — See  Fire  Ins.  Renewals. 

FIRE  Ins.,  Proof  of  Claim.  — See  Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Adjustment  of;  Fire  Ins. 
Claims,  Payment  of. 

FIRE  Ins.,  Reinstatement  in.— See  Fire  Ins.  Losses,  Payment  of;  Fire  Ins. 
Practice,  1680 ;  and  Reinstatement,  under  which  latter  the  whole  subject  will  be 
fully  discussed. 

FIRE  Ins.  Renewals. — It  has  been  the  custom  since  the  early  part  of  the  last  century — 
prob.  arising  out  of  the  system  of  quarterly  prems.  introduced  by  the  Sun  in  17 10— that 
the  renewak  of  fire  pol.  should  take  place  at  one  or  other  of  the  four  usual  quarter- 
days  of  the  year.  When  a  new  ann.  fire  pol.  is  taken  out — to  short-term  ins.  the  system 
does  not  apply — the  prem.  is  calculated  by  "  odd  time  "  up  to  the  nearest  or  next  quarter- 
day  ;  from  whence  the  pol.  becomes  annually  renewable  aften^'ards. 

A  certain  time  beyond  the  quarter-day  is  usually  allowed  in  the  U.K.  Originally 
this  varied  from  40  days  in  some  of  the  early  offices  downwards.  In  1782,  by  the 
22  Geo.  III.  c.  48 — An  Act  regulating  the  Duties  on  F.  Ins. — the  period  was  fixed  at 
15  days.  This  period  is  technically  designated  the  "Days  of  Grace,"  under  which 
title  we  have  discussed  the  law  of  the  subject. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  state  generally  that  where  fires  occur  during  these  days  of 
grace,  the  prem.  not  being  paid,  the  ins.  co.  is  not  liable.  The  question  turns  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  pol.  No  custom  can  be  founded  on  the  days  of  grace.  The  practice 
in  different  offices  varies. 

The  days  of  grace  expire  respectively  on  the  9  Jan.  (for  Christmas  renewals),  9  April, 
9  July,  and  14  Oct.  Where  either  of  these  days  falls  upon  Sunday,  Good  Friday,  or  a 
public  fast  day  or  holiday,  the  prem.  falls  payable  on  the  preceding  day. 

1796. — The  case  of  Tarleton  v.  Staniforth,  before  the  Brit.  Courts  this  year,  is  a 
leading  case  upon  the  subject.     [Days  of  Grace.]    (See  1805.) 
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1805. — The  case  of  Sahin  v.  James,  determined  in  the  English  Courts  this  year, 
dealt  with  some  incidental  points  arising  out  of  the  days  of  grace,  r^;arding  conceal- 
ment of  poL,  etc    [Days  of  Grace.] 

That  the  incidents  attaching  to  renewal  of  fire  poL  had  become  quite  understood,  as  a 
matter  of  office  practice,  at  this  date,  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  our  art  Fire  Ins., 
Conditions  of,  where  the  29th  condition  of  the  IVestminster  Fire  Office,  there  quoted, 
places  the  matter  in  an  unmistakably  clear  light. 

I860.— Under  the  23  &  24  Vict,  cm  (sec.  8)  the  renewal  receipt  was  made  charge- 
able with  the  duty.     Happily  that  has  all  passed  away  with  the  repeal  of  the  duty. 

1873. — In  the  U.S.  the  custom  of  making  renewals  payable  at  quarter-days  does  not 
obtain.  During  this  year  a  movement  was  made  in  favour  of  the  plan,  but  nothing 
came  of  it     No  days  of  grace  are  allowed  there.     [Renewal  of  Ins.  Pol.] 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  fire  pol.  are  usually  made  for  terms  of  years,  it  is 
a  practice  with  many  offices  to  send  and  collect  the  renewal  prems.  It  has  been  attempted 
to  found  a  custom  upon  this.     The  details  are  stated  in  the  following  case. 

1874. — At  Geneva,  the  action  was  brought  by  James  Massip  against  a  fire  ins.  co.  of 
Basel  called  La  Baloise,  It  was  upon  a  pol.  of  ins.  which  contained  the  following  clause : 
"  The  ann.  prems.  shall  be  paid  within  14  days  from  the  expiration  of  each  and  every 
year  covered  by  the  poL,  ana  in  case  of  the  non-payment  of  any  prem.  within  the  said 
period  of  fourteen  days,  the  poL  diall  cease  and  determine."  The  pol.  was  issued  on  the 
5th  of  Sept.  1870,  and  was  to  remain  in  force  until  the  5th  of  Sept.  1880.  A  fire  occurred 
on  the  23rd  of  Sept  1872,  by  which  the  building  insured,  which  was  of  wood  with  a  tile 
roof,  and  used  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  fiimiture,  was  destroyed.  The  co.*s  agent 
wrote  the  plaintiff  on  the  28th  of  Aug.  previous  to  remind  him  that  the  ann.  prem. 
would  become  due  and  payable  on  the  5th  of  Sept.,  but  the  plaintiff  neglected  to  pay  it, 
and  it  had  not  been  paid  when  the  fire  occurred.  The  co.  refused  to  pay  the  amount 
insured,  which  was  15,000  francs,  but  tendered  a  part  of  this  amount  by  way  of  com- 
promise. 

Upon  the  trial  of  the  case  before  the  court  of  first  instance,  the  Commercial  Court  of 
Geneva,  the  plaintiff  offered  evidence  tending  to  show  that  it  was  the  custom  at  Geneva  for 
all  fire  ins,  cos.,  whatever  were  the  precise  terms  of  their  pol.,  to  send  themselves  and  collect 
tkitr  prems.  when  they  became  due.  They  contended  that  this  custom  was  in  the  highest 
degree  for  the  public  benefit,  especially  in  an  industrial  community  like  that  of  the  Canton 
of  Geneva,  and  that  it  was  for  tne  interest  of  the  ins.  cos.,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  public 
at  lars[e,  that  it  should  be  upheld.  The  Commercial  Court  sustained  the  custom,  and 
held  that,  as  the  term  for  which  the  pol.  was  to  remain  in  force  was  ten  vears,  and  the 
precise  time  when  the  prems.  were  made  payable  was  not  of  the  essence  of  the  contract 
which  was  of  a  public  and  official  character,  the  evidence  offered  was  sufficient  to  estab. 
the  existence  of  the  custom  alleged.  The  Court  held  that,  the  custom  having  been  proved, 
the  time  fixed  by  the  express  terms  of  the  contract  for  the  payment  of  the  prems,  ivas  waived, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  the  custom  a  new  and  different  contract  in  respect  to  the  time  of  pay- 
ment wcu  substituted  in  the  place  of  that  cofUained  in  the  pol.  The  Commercial  Court 
accordingly  gave  judgment  for  the  plantiff. 

The  judgment  was,  however,  reversed  upon  going  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  This 
Court  held  that  the  evidence  offered  was  not  sufficient  to  estcdt.  the  existence  of  the  custom. 
The  practice  which  obtained  in  the  Canton  of  Geneva  in  respect  to  the  collection 
of  prems.  was  the  less  conclusive,  by  reason  of  the  great  variance  in  the  terms  of  the 
poL  issued  by  different  cos.  The  Court  of  App^s  held  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
mode  in  which  the  co.  against  whom  the  action  was  brought.  La  Baloise,  transacted  its 
bus.,  which  amounted  to  a  waiver  of  the  express  provision  of  the  pol.,  and  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Court  to  enforce  the  contract  as  it  stood,  without  regard  to  any  complaints 
for  unreasonable  severity  which  were  made  against  the  co.  It  was  a  matter  for  parties 
themselves  to  determine  with  how  much  rigour  they  should  insist  upon  the  precise  terms 
of  their  contracts. 

Upon  judgment  being  rendered  in  their  favour  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  the  ca  renewed 
its  offer  of  compromise,  which  was  made  immediatelv  after  the  nre^  but  the  plaintiff, 
Massip,  respectfully  declined  the  offer.  He  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the  officers 
of  the  CO.  for  their  generosity  and  sympathy,  but  said  that,  under  the  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any  indenmity,  and  paid  the  costs  of  the  action 
as  required  by  the  judgment. 

From  a  very  early  period  it  has  been  a  regulation  with  ins.  offices  that  renewals  can 
0mly  be  properly  effected  by  means  of  a  printed  receipt,  issued  from  the  head  office  of  the 
CO,,  or  otherwise  under  proper  authority,     [FiRE  iNS.  PRACTICE.] 

For  some  of  the  important  questions  which  arise  in  regard  to  the  proper  renewal  of 
fire  poL,  see  Lessee.  [Cancelment  of  Pol.]  [Forfeiture.] 
FIRE  Ins.  Reserve  Fund. — ^The  principles  which  should  regulate  the  formation  of  a 
Reserved  Fund  in  a  Fire  Ins.  Office  have  never  been  very  clearly  defined  in  the  U.K.  It 
is  quite  time  that  they  were  defined.  We  have  made  an  attempt  to  elucidate  the  subject 
under  Fire  Ins.,  Finance  of.  It  Is  quite  certain  if  there  be  no  Re-insurance  Fund, 
or  debit  for  Re*  insurance  in  the  baL -sheet,  that  the  Reserved  Fund  must  at  least  equal 
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the  charge  for  re- insurance  of  unexpired  risks — otherwise  the  cap.  must  be  held  to  be 
impaired.  That  is  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  U.S.,  and  we  have  never  seen  it  contro- 
verted. A  Reserved  Fund,  strictly  speaking,  means  something  in  hand  beyond  the 
Re-insurance  Fund. 
FIRE  Ins.,  Risk  Insured  Against.— When  the  contract  of  Fire  Ins.  was  first  introduced, 
it  embodied  no  limitations,  and  therefore  no  refinements  regarding  the  scope  of  the  risk 
undertaken.  A  building  was  insured ;  it  was  destroyed  in  part  or  wholly  by  the  operation 
of  fire,  and  the  loss  was  paid,  or  the  building  reinstated.  But  even  here  a  question  might 
have  arisen.  A  house  or  building  might  be  destroyed  by  an  Earthquake,  Earthquakes 
are  supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  subterranean  action  of  fire — was  a  house  snaken 
down  by  an  earthquake  to  be  r^arded  as  destroyed  by  fire  ?  The  fire  offices  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe  now  almost  unanimously  except  in  express  terms  damage  by  earth- 
quakes from  among  the  risks  insured  against  I  Damage  by  lightning  is  a  matter  of  more 
frequent  occurrence,  and  was  at  a  very  early  date  the  subject  of  consideration  in  relation 
to  F.  ins.  contracts. 

When  fire  ins.  became  extended  to  goods,  to  stock-in-trade,  to  raw  materials  in  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturers,  and  even  to  materials  in  various  processes  of  manufacture, 
the  incidents  of  fire  ins.  took  a  much  wider  range.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
framers  of  the  ins.  contract  could  foresee  all  the  chances  of  fire  which  might  arise ;  and 
not  foreseeing  them,  they  could  not  exclude  them  from  the  ins.  The  actual  risk  insured 
against  then  could  only  be  defined  by  experience  extending  over  years.  We  do  not 
intend  to  follow  in  detail  the  cases  as  they  arose  in  practice.  That  would  be,  however 
interesting,  a  tedious  process.  We  can  perform  our  duty  to  our  readers  in  a  more  simple 
manner. 

The  first  writer,  so  far  as  we  remember,  who  attempted  to  define  the  risks  insured 
against  under  fire  pol. — and  therefore  those  not  insured  against — was  Mr.  George 
Beaumont ;  and  although  the  half  century  which  has  elapsed  suice  he  wrote  has  changed 
the  law  and  the  practice,  his  remarks  can  now  be  read  with  interest  and  instruction. 

1833. — Beaumont's  Law  of  Fire  and  Life  Jns.^  p.  38  : 

Fire  must  be  the  immediate  ag^ent.  This  includes  lightning ;  but  in  the  case  of  live  stock  strack 
by  lightning,  the  mark  of  fire  must  appear  on  the  carcase,  otherwise  it  may  be  a  case  of  death 
occasioned  oy  the  electric  shock  alone,  which  is  not  a  loss  by  fire.  Fire  produced  by  the  fiiction  of 
a  wheel  upon  its  axle,  which  consumes  the  wheel,  is  a  loss  of  the  wheel  by  fire,  llie  burning  of  a 
barrel  or  other  vessel  containing  quick-lime,  which  is  accidentally  submitted  to  the  action  of  water,  is 
a  loss  by  fire  as  to  the  vessel,  but  the  spoiling  of  the  lime  is  not  such  a  loss.  So  the  spoiling  or  con- 
suming  of  any  two  chemical  fluids  or  Dodies  by  the  process  of  combustion  ensuing  on  their  com- 
bination, is  not  a  loss  by  fire  as  to  either  of  the  substances,  but  as  to  any  third  body  it  is  such  loss. 
Similarly  heat  or  fire  produced  by  vegetable  fermentation,  as  when  a  hay-rick  takes  fire  hyits  own 
heat,  is  not  a  loss  by  nre  as  to  the  vegetable  collection,  but  as  to  adjoining  bodies  it  is.  The  whole 
hay-rick  is  considered  as  under  the  fermenting  process,  from  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  which  part 
was  so,  and  which  part  was  consumed  by  heat  communicated  therefrom. 

Another  distinction  is,  that  where  fire  is  actually  applied  from  design,  as  in  the  culinary  and  several 
manufacturings  processes,  any  loss  by  misdirection  of  the  process  is  not  considered  as  coming  within 
the  object  of  ins.,  inasmuch  as  the  application  of  heat  was  not  by  accident,  and  the  consequential 
damage  of  over-roasting  and  the  like  is  not  separable  from  the  original  design  of  applying  the  flame 
for  the  due  process. 

But  clothes  hanging  to  dry,  meat  under  process  of  curing  by  the  slow  action  of  smoke,  if  destroyed 
by  the  flame  from  the  fireplace^  are  losses  by  fire. 

So  if  any  part  of  the  building  adjacent  to  the  fireplace,  as  the  chimney,  the  timber-work  round 
the  fireplace,  and  the  like,  be  damaged  or  destroyml  by  fire  coming  from  the  grate,  these  are 
proper  objects  for  indemnity.  But  the  grate  itself,  oven^  boilers,  and  other  culinary  apparatus,  or  any 
apparatus  containing  or  applied  to  fire  for  conducting  manufacturing  process,  it  destroyed,  or 
damaged  hy  the  fire  which  they  contain,  or  to  which  they  are  applied,  give  no  claim  for  indemnity. 

We  nave  included  in  the  foregoing  remarks  that  an  essentialcircumstance  of  the  loss  must  be  that 
it  is  accidental. 

1847. — Passing  to  a  more  recent  authority,  writing  with  the  experience  of  the  later 

cases  before  him,  we  find  Mr.  Bunyon,  in  his  Law  of  Fire  Ins, ,  speaking  upon  this 

subject  as  follows  : 

First,  then,  the  loss  must  be  by  fire,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  actual  i^itton  of  the  property  itself,  or 
some  substance  near  to  it  not  intended  to  create  heat.  Damage  arising  from  the  use  of  a  stove  or  a 
furnace  intended  to  give  out  heat,  but  where  there  was  no  fire  except  of  the  fuel  placed  in  it  for 
combustion,  would  not  give  rise  to  a  claim  upon  a  pol.  .  .  .  Injury  arising  from  wear  and  tear,  and 
from^  mistakes  in  manufacturingoperations,  atlthoupfh  caused  by  the  use  of  fire,  is  not  damage  by  fire 
within  the  meaning  of  a  pol.  The  contract  itself  is  one  intenaed  to  guard  agrainst  unusual  contin- 
gencies, and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  there  must  be  an  accident  by  fire;  and 
this  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  claim.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
intended  that  the  j^roperty  must  be  itself  on  fire,  since  losses  by  smoke  and  water,  when  the  fire  has 
not  touched  the  objects  injured,  are  familiar  to  all  managers  of^ins.  offices,  or  to  exclftde  fires  by  the 
incendiarism  of  third  parties.  All  that  appears  to  be  necessary  is.  that  something  should  have  caught 
fire,  and  damage  have  been  thereby  occasioned  to  the  insured  property.  Thus  smoke  aiid  beat 
frona  a  flue  gradually  discolouring  tne  paper  of  a  room  would  not  entitle  the  assured  to  claim  upon 
the  insurers ;  but  if  a  chimney  should  nave  caught  fire,  and  the  firemen  in  extinguishing  it  injured 
and  displaced  the  slates  upon  the  roof,  or  accidentally  poured  water  into  the  room  below,  and  so 
defaced  the  ceilings  and  walls,  in  such  a  case  the  insurers  would  undoubtedly  have  to  make  good  the 
damage. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  the  several  cases  bearing  upon  this  subject ;  and  it  will 
aid  the  reader  in  comprehending  their  full  force  if  he  ^1  first  turn  to  our  art.  Con- 
sequential Damages. 

In  the  well-known  case  oi  Austin  y.  Drew,  before  the  English  Courts  in  1815,  the  facts 
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were  these  :  The  premises  insured  were  used  as  a  manufactory  for  sugar-baking.  The 
building  was  divided  into  7  or  8  stories.  On  the  ground  floor  were  pans  for  boiling  the 
sugar,  and  a  stove  to  heat  them.  From  the  stove  a  chimney  or  flue  went  to  the  top  of 
the  building  ;  and  as  it  passed  each  floor  there  was  a  register  in  it,  with  an  aperture  into 
the  rooms,  whereby  more  or  less  heat  might  be  introduced  at  pleasure.  The  upper  floors 
were  used  for  drying  the  baked  sugars.  One  morning,  the  fire  being  lighted  as  usual 
below,  the  servant  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  opened  the  register  in  the  highest  story 
forgot  to  do  so.  The  consequence  was  that  the  smoke,  sparks,  and  heat,  were  com- 
pletely intercepted  in  their  progress  through  the  flue,  and  were  forced  into  the  room 
where  sugars  were  drying.  The  smoke  being  perceived  below,  an  alarm  was  given.  One 
or  two  men  were  suflbcated  in  attempting  to  open  the  register ;  but  at  last  it  was  opene<l, 
and  the  mischief  remedied.  Had  it  remained  shut  much  longer,  the  premises  would 
prob.  have  been  burned  down ;  but  in  point  of  fact  there  never  was  more  fire  than  was 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  ;  and  the  flame  never  got  beyond  the  flue.  The 
sugars,  however,  were  much  damaged  by  the  smoke,  and  still  more  by  the  heat.  The 
loss  amounted  to  several  thousand  pounds.  The  question  now  arose  whether  this  was 
a  loss  covered  by  the  pol.  of  ins.,  which  was  against  **  all  losses  which  the  insured  should 
sufler  by  fire  :" — Held,  not  to  be  a  loss  within  the  pol. 

Gibbs,  C.  J.,  said  :  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  action  is  not  maintainable.  There  was  no 
more  fire  than  always  exists  when  the  manufacture  is  going  on.  Nothing  was  consumed 
by  fire.  The  pits,  loss  arose  from  the  negligent  management  of  their  machinery.  The 
sugars  were  chiefly  damageil  by  the  heat ;  and  what  produced  that  heat  ?  Not  any  fire 
against  which  this  co.  insures,  but  the  fire  for  heating  the  pans,  which  continued  all  the 
time  to  bum  without  any  excess.  The  servant  forgot  to  open  the  register  by  which 
the  smoke  ought  to  have  escaped,  and  the  heat  to  have  been  tempered.  .  .  .  They 
might  as  well  be  sued  for  damage  done  to  drawing-room  furniture  by  a  smoky  chimney. 
[4  Camp.  360.] 

In  the  case  of  Dobson  v.  Sotheby^  before  the  English  Courts  in  1827,  it  was  held^  that 
where  in  a  pol.  of  ins.  on  premises  of  a  certain  description,  "where  no  fire  is  kept,  and 
no  hazardous  goods  are  de[>ositcd, '*  thest  words  must  be  understood  to  refer  to  the 
habitual  use  of  fire  and  deposit  of  hazardous  goods.  Where  therefore  the  loss  on  such  a 
pol.  happened  in  consequence  of  the  making  a  fire  and  bringing  a  tar-barrel  on  the 
premises  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  them,  the  insured  was  entitled  to  recover. 

In  Johnston  v.  VV€st  of  Scotland  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  Scottish  Courts  in  1828,  the 
facts  were  these  :  A  fire  happened,  and  the  day  after  it  was  extinguished,  the  walls  of  the 
burnt  edifice,  in  consequence  of  being  weakened  by  the  fire,  fell  upon  another  buildings 
crushing  it  in.  The  pol.  of  the  Co.  held  the  plaintiff"  covered  against  "all  loss  or  damage 
which  the  insured  shall  suffer  by  fire  on  the  property  above  described  : " — Held^  that  the 
insurers  were  liable,  although  the  house  insured  had  not  been  on  fire^  and  the  gable  of  the 
other  house  haii  stood  for  2  days  after  the  fire  was  extinguished ;  and  fell  in  the  course  0/ 
operations  on  it  by  order  oj  the  Dean  of  Guilds  with  a  view  of  taking  it  daivn.  The  Lord 
President  said  :  "If  the  gable  had  fallen  during  the  fire,  could  there  have  been  a  doubt 
that  the  loss  thereby  occasioned  would  have  been  within  the  pol.  ?  I  apprehend  not ; 
and  if  so,  what  difference  can  it  make  that  it  stood  tottering  for  a  day  or  two  ? "  The 
Lord  Ordinary  in  his  note  upon  the  case  did  not  regard  it  as  attended  with  much  doubt. 
Fire  must  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  received  ;  but  he  was  not  aware  of  there 
being  any  case  in  which  it  had  been  held  that,  "  in  order  to  entitle  the  assured  to  their 
relief,  it  should  be  proved  to  have  been  the  actual  instrument  by  which  the  injury 
sustained  was  inflicted." 

In  the  case  of  Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Ins.  Co.  v.  Washington  Ins.  Co.,  before 
the  Courts  of  Ohio  in  1854,  the  circumstances  were  these  :  The  plaintiff's  effected  an  ins. 
upon  their  stock  of  "  flour,  grain,  and  cooperage,  contained  in  their  stone  and  brick 
steam  flouring  mill,  with  a  cement  roof,  known  as  the  City  Mills,  detached  from  all  other 
buildings;"  and  it  was  agreed  that  "  thereafter "  none  of  the  following  trades  should 
be  carried  on  therein,  viz.  "  Grist,  saw,  paper,  and  other  mills,  manufactories,  or 
mechanical  operations  requiring  fire-heat,  or  in  which  wood  chips  or  shavings  are  made  ;" 
and  at  the  time  of  the  loss  "  kiln-drying  com  meal,"  re(|uiring  fire-heat^  was  carried  on 
in  the  building  ;  it  was  field,  that  as  kiln-drying  com  meal  was  an  incident  to  a  "steam 
flouring  mill,    the  pol.  was  valid,     [i  Handy,  Ohio,  181.] 

In  the  case  of  Lr^is  v.  Springfield  Fire,  before  the  Massachusetts  Courts  in  1857,  the 
facts  were  these  :  A  building  became  undermined  and  fell,  covering  in  its  ruins  certain 
chemicals  which  took  fire,  which  fire  communicated  with  another  buildings  a  part  of  which, 
with  the  goods  therein,  had  been  involved  in  the  crash  ;  but  a  part  also  nad  remained 
standing  with  the  goods  undisturbed.  It  was  contended  by  the  ins.  co.  that  after  the 
fall  of  part  of  the  building,  the  goods  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be  "contained  therein" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  pol. : — Held,  that  the  insurers  were  liable  for  damage  from  fire, 
and  from  water  used  to  extinguish  it,  to  goods  not  displaced  or  injured  by  the  fall.  The 
Court  was  of  opinion  that  the  goods  were  certainly  as  much  contained  in  the  building  and 
covered  by  the  pol.  as  if  they  had  been  moved  out  to  avoid  the  fire,  but  nevertheless 
had  been  consumed.     [10  Gray,  Mass.  159.] 
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In  the  case  of  British  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Josephj  before  the  Canadian  Courts  in  1857, 
it  was  hddf  that  an  ins.  against  fire,  effected  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  coal,  covers  not 
only  the  coals  dep)osited  at  the  time,  but  those  deposited  since  ;  and  covers  silso  the  risk 
arising  from  spontaneous  combustion.     [9  Lower  Canada,  Q.B.,  Appeal  side,  448.] 

It  is  clear  from  this  case,  and  some  others  which  follow,  that  the  risk  insured  against 
must  be  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  subject-matter  ins. 

In  WhiUhursi  v.  Fayetteinlle  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  U.S.  Courts  in  1859,  it  was 
held^  that  losses  arising  from  hona  Jide  efforts  to  extinguish  fire,  such  as  wetting  and 
soiling  of  goods,  and  losses  by  theft  consequent  upon  their  remorvaly  are  fairly  within  the 
contract  of  ins.  against  fire.  ■  [6  Jones,  Law  N.C.  352.] 

In  Caballero  v.  Home  Mut.  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  Louisiana  Courts  in  i860,  it  was  hdd^ 
where  a  fire  did  not  occur  on  the  premises  insured,  but  broke  out  in  a  contiguous 
building,  and  caused  an  explosion  oi  gunpowder^  which  by  the  concussion  of  the  air  injured 
the  building  insured,  such  injury  is  not  covered  by  the  pol.  If,  however,  the  explosion 
had  been  occasioned  by  a  ^re  upon  the  premises  insured,  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
explosion  would  be  within  the  pol.     [15  La.  An.  217.] 

In  Raihbone  v.  City  Fire  Ins,  Co.,  before  the  Courts  of  Connecticut  in  1862,  it  was 
held^  if  a  pol.  on  personal  property  is  indorsed  with  an  agreement  for  the  removal  of  the 
property  to  another  building,  and  for  the  continuance  of  the  poL  in  force  as  to  the  other 
property  after  removal,  it  becomes  in  effect  a  new  contract  between  the  parties,  and  a 
new  risk  taken  by  the  Co.  And  where  some  elements  of  the  new  risk  existed  which  were 
forbidden  by  the  orig.  pol.,  but  which  were  known  to  the  Co,  when  the  new  risk  was  taken^ 
their  existence  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  new  ins.     [31  Conn.  193.] 

In  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co.  v.  De  Graffy  before  the  Michigan  Courts  in  1863,  the  facts 
were  the  following :  The  ins.  against  fire  provided  that  the  pol.  should  be  void  if  the 
premises  were  used  for  storing  or  keeping  therein  any  article  included  in  certain  classes 
of  hazards  annexed  to  the  pol.,  "except  as  herein  specially  provided,  or  hereafter  agreed 
to  by  the  insurer  in  writing  upon  this  pol.:" — Held^  that  where  the  pol.  was  on  a  stock  of 
goods  insured  under  the  general  designation  of  "groceries,"  which  term  included  some 
of  those  hazardous  articles,  the  ins.  by  this  designation  did  not  specially  provide  for  them 
**in  writing  upon  the  pol."    [12  Mich.  124.] 

In  the  same  case  it  was  further  heldy  that  spirituous  liquors  illegally  kept  for  sale  may, 
notwithstanding,  be  lawfully  insured  against  destruction  by  fire.  The  risks  insured  against 
are  not  the  consequences  of  illegal  acts^  but  of  accidents. 

In  Brady  v.  North-western  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  Michigan  Courts  in  1863,  it  was  held^ 

that  a  pol.  of  ins.  against  fire  covers  all  loss  which  necessarily  follows  from  the  occurrence 

of  a  fire,  whenever  the  injury  arises  directly  or  immediately  from  the  peril,  or  necessarily 

from  incidental  and  surrounding  circumstances  the  operation  and  influence  of  which  could 

not  be  avoided.     [11  Mich.  425.] 

In  Mayor ^  etc.,  of  N.Y.,  v.  Brooklyn  F.  Ins.  Co.,  before  the  N.Y.  Courts  in  1864,  it 
was  held^  where  the  property  described  in  a  pol.,  and  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  dedicated, 
sufficiently  indicate  the  character  and  nature  of  the  articles  to  be  kept  there,  and  the  bus,  to 
be  transacted,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  risk  must  have  been  kno^m  to  the  insurers 
to  embrace  articles  and  pursuits  si>ecified  as  hazardous,  extra-hazardous,  and  specially 
hazardous,  the  carrying  on  of  a  bus.  in  the  building,  denominated  hazardous  or  extra- 
hazardous,  or  specined  in  the  memorandum  of  special  rates,  without  permission  of  the 
insurers,  will  not  vitiate  the  pol.     [41  Barb.  N.Y.  231.] 

In  Bro7vn  v.  King's  County  Fire  Ins.  Co.,  which  was  before  the  N.Y.  Courts  in  1865, 
the  facts  were  these  :  A  pol.  issued  to  a  druggist  insured  him  against  loss  or  damage  by 
fire,  on  his  stock  of  drugs,  chemicals,  and  other  merchandize,  "hazardous  and  extra* 
hazardous  :" — Held,  that  the  poL  covered  a  fire  occasioned  by  the  insured  putting  upon 
a  stove  on  the  premises  about  5  gallons  of  an  inflammable  ointment,  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  it ;  it  being  usual  for  druggists  to  mix  and  melt  ointments  in  that  manner. 
[31  How,  N.Y.  508.] 

In  Sohier  v.  Norwich  F.  Ins.  Co.,  which  came  before  the  Massachusetts  Courts  in  1865, 
the  facts  were  these  :  A  pol.  on  a  theatre  contained  a  clause  that  the  insurers  should  not 
be  liable  on  account  of  any  loss  by  a  fire  originating  in  the  theatre  proper ;  and  a  brick 
wall  of  the  building  became  so  heated  from  without  as  to  set  fire  to  the  wood-work 
within  the  theatre  : — Held,  that  this  M'as  not  a  fire  originating  in  the  theatre  proper, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  pol.,  and  that  the  insurers  were  liable.     [11  Allen,  Mass.  336.] 

In  Navey,  Home  Mut.  Fire,  before  the  U.S.  Courts  in  1866  [37  Mo.  429],  the  facts 
were  as  follow  :  The  walls  of  a  warehouse,  from  weakness  or  other  cause,  not  proceeding 
from  fire,  and  without  its  agency,  fell  in  upon  themselves,  becoming  with  the  goods 
contained  therein  one  mass  of  ruin,  out  of  which  fire  proceeded  : — Held,  (i)  that  a  pol. 
of  ins.  upon  a  building  is  an  ins.  upon  the  building  as  such,  and  not  upon  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  ;  (2)  if,  from  any  defect  of  construction  or  overloading,  the 
building  fall  into  rums,  and  subsequently  the  materials  take  fire,  the  insurer  is  not  liable 
for  the  loss.  Mr.  May,  in  his  excellent  Law  of  Ins.  (Boston,  U.S.  1873,  p.  497),  says 
upon  this  case  :  "  When  the  fire  took  place,  the  subject  insured  had  ceased  to  bie,  and 
had  become  a  congeries  of  materials.  The  cause  of  the  loss  was  the  fall,  and  not  the 
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fire.  The  fire  did  not  produce  the  fall,  but  the  fall  produced  the  fire ;  and  the  destruction 
was  by  the  former.  That  a  fire  sprung  up,  after  the  fall,  in  the  rubbish,  and  consumed 
the  fallen  materials,  was  immaterial .  .  .  The  fire  m  this  case  was  not  the  efficient  or 
proximate  cause  of  the  loss. " 

In  IVashittgion  Ins.  Co.  v.  Davison^  before  the  Maryland  Courts  in  1868,  it  was  heiJ^ 
that  an  insurer  taking  a  risk  on  a  factory  of  any  kind  is  prcsuvied  to  knno  the  incidents 
and  adjuncts  appertaining  to  it.  In  insuring  a  sulphuric  acid  manufactory,  he  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  contemplated  the  necessity  of  making  nitric  acid  as  a  part  of  the  method. 
And  when  he  has  the  premises  inspected,  he  has  notice  of  all  that  an  expert  should  see, 
and  cannot  set  up  the  mcapacity  01  his  inspector.  Seinble^  that  he  has  knowledge  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  buildings  that  are  in  process  of  erection.     [30  Md.  91.] 

The  points  here  involved  arc  considered  in  their  various  aspects  under  Civil  Commo- 
tion ;  Consequential  Damages  ;  Destruction  of  Buildings  to  Stop  Fire  ; 
Explosions  ;  Fire  Ins.,  Conditions  ok  ;  Fire  Ins.,  Contract  of  ;  Fires  Caused 
BY  Accident  ;  Fires  Caused  by  Negligence;  Fires  Caused  Wilfully;  Gas; 
Gunpowder;  Lightning;  Proximate  Cause;  Representations;  Warranties. 
FIRE  Ins.  Risks,  Selection  of.  —It  is  but  of  small  use  for  the  fire  underwriter  or  agent  to 
be  well  versed  in  the  hist,  of  the  bus.  in  which  he  is  engaged,  or  to  comprehend  in  all  its 
ramifications  the  legal  contract  by  which  the  bus.  is  carried  into  effect,  unless  he  shall 
also  learn  the  points  in  practice,  the  chief  of  which  inzH)ives  the  kno7viedge  of  h&iu  to  select 
risks  of  a  profitable  character  for  his  co.^  or  for  the  branch  of  it  under  his  control.  This 
selecting  of  profitable  risks  is  not  an  inborn  faculty  ;  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice, 
combined  with  the  most  careful  observation  and  reflection.  It  consists  of  something 
more  than  the  power  of  saying  *'  No,"  although  that  little  word  possesses  a  great  saving 
power  in  cases  of  doubt.  The  skilled  underwriter  selects  from  among  the  risks  offered  to 
nim  only  such  as  he  thinks  will  pay.  IJut  he  keeps  well  in  his  mind  the  theory  of 
averages.  One  or  two  large  lines  upon  very  good  risks  may  jeopardize  the  whole  account 
He  must  have,  therefore,  always  mentally  before  him,  the  precise  nature  of  the  account 
he  is  writing,  taken  as  a  whole.  Just  as  his  judgment  Ls  brought  to  bear  successfully  upon 
the  entire  range  of  his  risks,  so  will  be  the  success  of  his  account  in  the  end.  This  is  an 
admitted  axiom  in  marine  underwriting.     It  should  be  just  as  much  so  in  regard  to  fire. 

An  agent  indeed  may  not  be  put  in  this  position  of  responsibility.  He  may  be  called 
U(X>n  simply  to  obey  instructions  regarding  classes  of  risks  and  limits  ;  but  it  may  aid 
him  in  the  intelligent  performance  of  his  duty  to  know  that  in  obeying  instructions  he  is 
aiding  the  carrying  into  effect  the  well-considered  plans  of  his  chief.  And  this,  too,  he 
must  know,  that  one  ill-selected  risk  in  any  class  will  almost  certainly  destroy  the  profit  on 
that  class  for  the  current  year.  The  selection  of  fire  risks,  then,  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
continuous  good  judgment. 

The  Ins.  Agent  for  Oct.  1875,  ^^^  ^^^  o^  '^s  characteristically  able  art.  entitled,  **  One 
Bad  Risk,  or  Burning  the  Profits  "  from  which  we  draw  the  following  passage  : 

By  a  bad  risk  we  do  not  mean  simply  a  special  risk.  The  theory  of  F.  Ins.  is  based  on  a  prob., 
greater  or  less,  that  the  individual  risk  will  not  bt  burnt.  Hy  a  bad  risk  wo  mean  one  where,  taking 
all  circumstances  into  account,  there  is  (-very  fitvb.  it  xvill  be  burnt.     .     .     . 

Let  the  fire  aijcnt  remember  that  one  bad  risk  may  entirely  swallow  up  all  the  proceeds  of  a  \ATge 
and  otherwise  flourishinf;  agency.  It  is  something;  more  than  vexatious  to  sec,  f<)r  instance,  a  whole 
year's  prems.  swept  away  by  a  loss  of  ;^iooo  on  a  risk  which  it  was  injudicious  to  take.  "  It  is  only 
one  amonf^st  many,"  is  not  an  apology  for  a  questionable  risk  tenable  in  F.  Ins.  bus.  The  antiquo 
simile  of  the  fly  in  ointment  causinji;  the  destruction  of  the  whole,  is  a  fair  illustration  of  one  bi%d  rtsk. 

If  a  risk  is  bad,  there  is  usually  the  greater  desire  to  get  it  insured  somehow  ;  and  some  sections  of 
the  public  arc  not  scrupulously  particular  as  to  how  they  get  fire  pol.  so  long  as  they  get  thera.  .  .  . 
No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  every  K.  ins.  is  one  of  the  causes  ot  numerous  fires. 

Let  the  agent  try  to  avoid  this  onr  bad  risk ;  this  bSfe  noirr.  It  is  a  legitimate  saving,  that  cverjr- 
thing  can  be  insured  at  a  price;  but  then  in  some  instances  the  prob.  of  the  fire  following  the  ins.  is 
so  great  that  the  price— in  other  words  the  prem. — ought  to  be  verjr  nearly  the  same  as  the  amount 
insured.  We  may  set  it  down  as  a  F.  Ins.  axiom,  that  it  is  better  to  ins.  gunpowder  than  the  goods 
of  a  man  of  bad  character. 

Much  more  might  be  written  upon  this  subject.  Is  it  worth  while  ?  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  enough.  As  to  the  others,  they  had  better  not  engage  in  the  bus.  of  Fire  Under- 
writing ! 
FIRE  Ins.  Risks,  Selection  against  the  Office  In. — In  Life  Ins,  the  principle 
involved  in  "selection  against  the  office"  is  very  well  understood;  although  very 
difticult  of  proof.  It  may  be  inferred  that  there  has  been  a  selection  against  the  ofliice 
when  it  is  found  that  the  mort.  resulting  from  insured  lives  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
general  pop.  at  like  ages  and  during  a  like  period.  The  fact  of  uninsured  female  life 
being  better  than  male  life,  while  insure<l  female  life  is  worse  than  that  of  males,  is  a  still 
stronger  point  in  reasoning  upon  the  subject.  IVe  kno7u  then  that  a  selection  against  the 
offiee  is  practised ;  but  how  much  is  due  to  design  and  how  much  to  other  causes  cannot 
be  entirely  determined. 

In  regard  to  Fire  Ins.  such  means  of  comparison  do  not  exist.  No  register  is  kept  of 
the  longevity  of  houses  or  other  buildings  ;  and  as  to  their  contents,  it  would  be 
impossible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  data  on  which  even  to  found  an  argument  as 
between  insured  and  uninsured  houses  in  regard  to  their  liability  to  destruction  by  fire  ; 
but  we  have  the  powers  of  observation  of  those  engaged  in  the  bus.  to  guide  us. 
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Mr.  S.  J.  Fletcher,  the  late  Sec.  of  the  Sun  Fire,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Select 
Pari.  Committee  on  Fire  Protection,  1867,  said,  **  I  am  satisfied  that  the  number  of  fires 
in  insured  property  is  far  greater  than  in  uninsured  property"  (1456).  Again,  "I  think 
it  extremely  likely  that  a  person  who  has  a  property  not  very  subject  to  loss  by  fire  will 
try  to  save  the  expense  of  insuring  it"  (i5S3)' 

The  Royal  Ins.  Co.  some  years  since  kept  a  register  of  fires  happening  to  risks  which 

it  had  declined.     We  have  not  the  continuous  records  at  hands.     We  take  the  following 

passage  from  the  Rep.  on  the  Co.'s  bus.  for  1867  : 

The  shareholders  will  be  g^ratified  to  learn  that  the  amounts  of  loss  b^  fire  distinctly  traced  to  have 
been  escaped  by  risks  declined  bv  this  office  since  the  last  year's  meeting  reached  the  large  sum  of 
£72,811.  This,  be  it  remembered^s  in  addition  to  an  amount  of  ;^40,ooo  announced  at  that  time  to 
nave  been  saved  in  like  manner.  This  large  amount  may,  however,^e  considered  exceptional  in  some 
respects,  as  it  is  not  probable  that  the  most  diligent  scrutiny  will  suffice  at  all  times  to  discover  more 
than  a  moderate  per-centage  of  the  amount  of  declined  risks  ultimately  resulting  in  fires. 

We  think  this  is  a  subject  that  might  be  pursued. 
FIRE  Ins.,  Salvage  in. — Upon  the  adjustment  of  a  loss  under  a  fire  ins.  pol.,  one  of  the 
questions  to  be  decided,  when  there  is  any  salvage — as  there  generally  is — is,  to  whom  docs 
it  belong.  **  It  will  be  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Bunyon,  **lhat,  when  the  pol.,  as  is 
usually  the  case  [in  the  U.  K.],  contains  no  condition  of  average,  the  assured  is  entitled 
to  recover  in  case  of  fire  for  any  damage  up  to  the  amount  insured,  without  reference  to 
any  projx)rtion  between  the  sum  assured  and  the  value  of  the  pol.  When,  therefore,  the 
owner  is  insufficiently  insured  upon  an  ordinary  pol.,  and  the  ins.  money,  together  with 
the  value  of  the  salvage,  does  not  make  up  more  than  the  value  of  the  property  imme- 
diately  before  the  fire,  the  salvage  will  always  belong  to  him.  IVhen  thecrwner  is  insured 
up  to  the  full  value,  and  the  claim  is  admitted  as  a  total  loss,  any  salvage  belongs  to  the 
insurers,^^  He  continues  :  "  When  conditions  of  average  are  added,  the  assured  can  only 
recover  such  proportion  of  the  loss  as  the  sum  insured  shall  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
property  immediately  before  the  fire.  If  the  property  is  fully  insured,  these  conditions  are 
inoperative  ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  assured,  in  the  settlement,  takes  the  position  of 
an  insurer  for  the  proportion  uncovered  by  the  pol.,  and  is  entitled  to  share  in  the  salvage 
precisely  as  if,  instead  of  being  the  assured,  he  had  been  an  underwriter  for  an  amount 
equal  to  the  uninsured  proportion.  The  expenses  for  putting  out  the  fire  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  provided  for  by  the  conditions,  and  form  a  separate  and  distinct  item,  involving  a 
liability  in  add.  to  the  risk  of  paying  the  sum  assured  ;  but  if  any  expenses  have  been 
incurred  in  preserving  the  salvage;  these  will  fall  primarily  upon  the  salvage,  and  must  be 
borne  by  the  persons  benefiting  by  it,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  inter ests.^^ 

1748. — During  this  year  was  decided  in  the  English  Courts  the  case  of  Randal  v. 
Cochran  (hereafter  cited),  wherein  it  was  laid  down  as  a  principle,  that  the  insurer  after 
satisfaction  stands  in  the  place  of  the  insured  as  to  the  goods,  salvage,  and  restitution 
in  proportion  to  what  he  has  paid.  This  case  arose  under  a  marine  pol.,  but  it  has  been 
assumed  by  most  writers  on  fire  ins.  that  it  applies  equally  to  it. 

1794. — In  the  pol.  of  TheMut.  Assu.  So.  of  Virginia  for  the  Ins.  of  Buildings,  founded 
this  year,  but  which  only  insured  to  the  extent  oi four-fifths  of  the  value  of  the  proi>erty 
as  assessed  by  the  officers  of  the  Asso.,  there  was  contained  the  following  :  **  But  what 
may  be  saved  of  any  building  hereby  insured  is  to  be  valued,  and  the  amount  shall  be 
divided  between  the  insured  and  the  So.,  according  to  the  sum  insured,  and  the  sum  on 
which  the  said  .  .  .  runs  the  risk  himself." 

1849. — A  remarkable  instance  of  the  value  of  salvage  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
fire  at  the  wool  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Gooch  &  Cousins,  London  Wall,  this  year,  the 
details  of  which  have  been  set  out  under  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  at  this  date. 

I860. — In  the  case  of  Oldfeld  v.  Price,  before  the  Brit.  Common  Law  Courts  this 
year,  it  was  intimated  by  Cockbum,  C.J.,  that  an  action  may  be  maintained  by  a  person 
insured  against  the  insurer  for  taking  and  keeping  possession,  for  an  unreasonable  time, 
of  his  premises  and  the  salvage,  after  a  fire.     [2  F.  &  F.  20.] 

1861. — A  very  remarkable  case  regarding  salvage  arose  out  of  the  great  fire  in  Tooley 
Street  this  year.  A  quantity  of  tallow,  the  property  of  various  persons,  was  melted  by  the 
fire  and  flowed  through  the  sewers  into  the  river.  When  floating  down  the  Thames, 
cooled  by  contact  with  the  water,  it  was  collected  in  large  quantities  by  unauthorized 
persons.  A  dealer  who  bought  largely  of  this  unauthorized  salvage,  and  who  it  was 
presumed  was  fully  acquainted  with  5l  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  which  had  become 
notorious  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  was  taken  into  custody  charged  with 
unlawful  possession  of  the  tallow,  which  was  ailso  seized.  The  case  against  the  man  was 
dismissed  by  the  magistrate  ;  but  the  tallow  was  ordered  to  be  retained  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Police  Regulation  Act,  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  29.  The  tallow  became 
a  nuisance,  and  was  sold  by  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police  before  12  months, 
the  time  appointed  by  sec.  30  of  the  Act ;  whereupon  there  arose  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
the  case  of  Buckley  v.  Gross.  The  plaintiff  in  this  action  was  the  defendant  in  the 
former  proceedings.  He  now  brought  an  action  against  the  purchaser  of  the  tallow  from 
the  Police,  for  the  value  of  the  same,  contending  that  the  property  having  been  abandoned 
by  the  owners  was  vested  in  the  finder,  in  whom  the  property  had  now  become  reinvested 
by  the  unlawful  sale.     The  Court  held  otherwise,  considering  that  there  was  no  evidence 
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that  the  tallow  had  been  abandoned,  and  inclining  to  think  that  the  iwssession  by  the 
plaintiff  had  been  felonious ;  that  as  regards  the  orig.  owners,  the  legal  effect  of  the 
mixture  of  the  tallow  was  prob.  to  make  them  tenants  in  common  in  equal  portions  of 
the  mass ;  also  that,  without  resorting  to  the  Police  Acts  at  all,  the  constable  was  justified 
in  seizing  the  tallow,  and  that  thereupon  the  possession  of  the  police  was  that  of  the  true 
owners. 

During  this  year  also  the  case  of  Skipf^r  v.  Grant  was  before  the  Brit.  Common  Law 
Courts.  The  facts  were  as  follow  :  A  person  effected  3  pol.  on  goods — one  for  _;£"6ooo 
with  A.  CO.;  another  for  £^^oo  with  B.  co.;  and  a  third  for  /"2500  with  C.  co.  A  fire 
having  happened,  his  claims  against  the  cos.  were  referred  to  arbitration.  The  agree- 
ment of  reference  recited  that  the  insured  claimed  to  have  made  gootl  by  the  cos.,  or 
some  of  them,  the  loss  thereby  sustained  to  the  chattels  and  things  insured,  so  far  as  the 
loss  was  covered  by  the  pol.,  or  any  of  them  ;  and  that  four  schedules,  severally  marked 

A.  B.  C.  and  Ca.,  contained  the  particulars  of  all  the  chattels  and  things  alleged  by  him 
to  have  been  covered  by  the  pol.,  or  some  or  one  of  them,  and  to  have  l)een  destroyed 
or  injured  by  fire.  It  further  recited  that  *'it  had  been  agreed  between  the  parties  that 
the  claim,  so  far  as  respected  the  chattels  and  things  particularized  in  schedule  A.,  should 
be  satisfied  by  means  of  the  payment  to  him  of  ^2771  19^-  5^^- — such  sum  being  the 
agreed  value  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the  fire  of  the  last-mentioned  chattels  and 
things,  as  the  assured  did  thereby  admit."  It  further  recited  that  difficulties  had  arisen 
respecting  the  settlement  of  the  claim,  so  far  as  the  same  had  not  been  agreed  to  be 
satisfied,  and  respecting  the  adjustment  of  the  liabilities  of  the  cos.  as  l^etween  or  among 
themselves,  to  the  total  loss  covered  by  the  pol.  It  then  proceeded  to  refer  it  to 
arbitrators,  '*to  award  and  determine  what  was  the  total  sum  of  money  which  ought  to 
be  paid  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  pol.,  or  any  of  them,  in  respect  of  loss  or  damage 
occasioned  by  the  fire  to  or  in  the  chattels  or  things  particularized  in  schedules  B.  C. 
and  Ca.,  and  what  were  the  several  proportions  in  which  such  total  sum,  and  also 
;£^277i  19J.  5^^.  agreed  to  be  i^aid,  ought  to  be  borne  and  paid  among  or  between  the 
several  cos."  The  arbitrators  found  that  ^^8228  os.  id.  was  the  total  sum  of  money 
which  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  insured  under  or  by  virtue  of  the  3  \>o\.  in  respect  of  the 
loss  or  damage  occasionetl  by  the  fire  to  the  chattels  and  things  particularized  in  schedules 

B.  C.  and  Ca. ;  and  they  directed  that  this  sum  of  ;f8228  Os.  'jd.  and  the  £2'i'j\  19J.  5</. 
so  agreed  to  be  paid  to  tlie  insured  in  satisfaction  of  his  claim  in  respect  of  the  loss  or 
damage  occasioned  by  the  fire  to  the  chattels,  and  things  particularized  in  schedule  A., 
making  together  ;^l  1,000,  should  be  borne  and  paid  by  the  3  cos.  in  certain  proportions. 
They  then  found  that  the  loss  or  damage  sustained  exceeded  the  sums  insured,  and  that  the 
whole  salvage  and  proceeds  of  the  sah'age  of  and  from  the  fire  belonged  wholly  to  the  insured : 
— Held^  that  in  awarding  tliat  the  insured  was  entitled  to  the  salvage,  which  it  appeared 
from  the  record  arose  solely  from  the  goods  particularized  in  schedule  A.,  the  arbitrators 
had  exceeded  their  jurisdiction.     [loC.B.  N.s.  237.] 

When,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  insurers  pay  to  the  assured  the  full  value  of  a  parcel 
of  goods  which  have  been  damaged,  leaving  the  property  in  the  hands  of  an  auctioneer 
to  dispose  of,  in  such  a  case,  and  whenever  the  insured  receives  the  full  value  of  his 
properly,  and  his  claim  is  so  discharged,  the  salvage,  as  we  have  seen,  belongs  to  the 
insurers  ;  and  should  it  eventually,  upon  a  rise  in  the  markets,  fetch  more  money  than 
they  have  paid  to  the  insured,  they  will  be  entitled  to  retain  the  whole  as  purchasers  of 
the  goods.  Such  cases  have,  it  is  understood,  actually  occurred  in  practice. — Bunyon, 
Law  of  Fire  Ins, 

The  custom  regarding  salvage  in  the  U.S.  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  in  the 
U.K.  Under  average  pol.  there  the  underwriters  do  not  parti,  in  the  sah-at^e  \  but  in 
cases  of  total  loss— under  full  ins. — the  salvage  reverts  to  the  underwriters  as  in  the  U.K. ; 
while  under  partial  loss  the  salvage  also  belongs  to  the  insured,  as  with  us.  Ex|x;nses 
incurred  in  saving  property  become  a  portion  of  the  loss,  and  are  borne  by  the  insurers 
within  the  amount  of  the  pol. ;  with  us  they  go  beyond  the  sum  insured.  All  expenses  for 
the  care  of  salvage  after  the  fire  fall  upon  the  owner  of  the  salvage,  as  with  us. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  salvage  question  ;  and  that  is  in  relation  to  the  liability 
of  gCKxls  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  water,  smoke,  steam,  damp,  mould,  removal,  etc.  This 
is  generally  taken  into  account  in  classing  the  goods,  and  so  enters  into  the  rate  of  prcm, 
to  be  paid  for  the  ins. 

In  view  of  the  efficient  protection  of  salvage  at  fires,  Salvage  Brigades  have  been 
estab.  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  London,  etc.  These  will  be  spoken  of  in 
their  alphabetical  places.  [F'ire  Ins.  Office  Combinations.] 
FIRE  Ins.  on  Ships. — Marine  ins.  pol.  cover  the  risk  of  fire — other  than  that  arising  from 
spontaneous  combustion  of  cargo  ;  but  inasmuch  as  marine  pol.  are  not  usually  in  force 
while  ships  are  in  dock,  lading  and  unlading  ;  nor  while  ships  are  building,  or  are 
under  repair ;  it  is  usual  to  insure  them  against  the  risk  of  fire  in  all  such  last-mentioned 
cases.  The  subject  will  be  considered  under  Ships,  Ins  of,  against  Fire  Risk.  [Fires 
ON  Board  Ships.] 
FIRE  Ins.  Surveyors. — These  are  officials  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  with  care  all 
houses  and  buildings  offered   for  ins.,  or  containing  goods  offered  for  ins.     Upon  the 
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results  of  their  examination  and  report,  the  rate  of  prem.  has  to  be  detennined.  So  again, 
in  regard  to  alterations  of  premises,  it  is  part  of  the  bus.  of  the  surveyor  to  see  to  these, 
and  if  the  risk  be  increased  in  any  manner  by  reason  of  such  alteration,  to  name  an 
adequate  increase  of  prem. 

That  the  practice  of  surveying  risks  was  adopted  soon  after  the  bus.  became  popular, 
is  seen  in  the  charges  made  for  survey  in  some  of  the  earlier  cos.    [Fire  Ins.,  Practice 

OF.] 

1818. — It  formed  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint  against  the  management  of  the 

Norwich  Union  Fire,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  century  no  r^^ular  surveyor  held  an 

appointment  on  the  stafC     The  Committee  which  reported  upon  the  affairs  of  this  co.  at 

this  date  say : 

There  does  not  ai>pear  to  have  been  any  permanent  surveyor.  The  Committee  consider  this  an  evil  of 
considerable  magnitude,  and  have  no  doubt  that  gjcat  detriment  will  frequently  arise  to  a  fire  inst., 
if  there  are  no  means  of  obtaining  authenticated  reports  on  sobjects  to  which  the  attention  of 
surveyors  is  usually  directed. 

For  the  last  half  century  prob.  few  ofhces  have  had  more  attention  paid  to  this  depart- 
ment than  this  particular  co. 

1832. — Mr.  F.  G.  Smith,  formerly  Surveyor  for  the  Scottish  Union,  in  his  Practical 
Remarks,  etc.,  pub.  this  year,  says : 

There  are  many  qualifications  indispensable  in  the  surveyor  of  a  fire  ins.  co.  to  render  him  truly 
eflBcient  and  valuable  to  the  estab.  Practical  experience  of^every  branch  of  the  bus.  is  one  essential 
point,  llieoretical  knowledge  will  not  qualify  a  person  to  take  a  responsible  part  in  the  conduct  or 
man.  of  almost  any  bus.,  much  less  that  of  ins.;  .  .  .  much  depends  upon  the  discriminating 
judgment  of  the  surveyor  in  recommending  the  accepting  or  declining  of  certain  ins.,  as  well  as 
in  making  surveys  or  inspections  of  special  risks,  io  as  to  obtain  such  divisions  as  would  be  of 
advantage  to  the  co.  in  tne  event  of  fire  ;  and  also  in  obtaining  as  adequate  a  prem.  for  the  risk  as 
the  existing  competition  admits  of. 

In  the  U.  S.  quite  a  series  of  books  have  been  pub.  of  late  years  in  view  of  aiding 
F.  ins.  surveyors  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  These  have  been  mentioned  under 
their  dates  of  pub.  in  Fire  Ins.,  Practice  of  ;  and  Fire  Ins.  Prems. 

1872. — Captain  Shaw,  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  pub.  .*  Fire  Surveys ; 
or,  a  Summary  of  the  Principles  to  be  observed  in  estinuiting  the  Kisk  of  Buildings,  His 
object,  he  says,  is  to  lay  down  correct  and  truly  economical  principles,  and  to  make 
owners  of  property  more  or  less  aware  of  the  actual  points  of  safety  or  danger.  He 
discusses  the  matter  under  the  heads  of  site,  foundation,  area,  height,  shape,  cubical 
capacity,  external  walls,  roofs,  internal  divisions,  chimneys,  staircases  and  stairs,  flooring, 
number  and  size  of  separate  risks,  nature,  quantity,  and  classification  of  stock,  classifica- 
tion of  trades,  accessibility,  bus.  carried  on,  heating,  lighting,  special  risks,  surrounding 
and  external  risks,  watching,  water  supply,  fire  engines,  hose,  and  other  appliances, 
external  means  of  protection,  etc.  This  little  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
F.  ins.  surveyor,  as  also  of  every  architect,  builder,  and  theatrical  manager. 

Fire  ins.  surveyors  not  unfrequently  combine  with  those  duties,  or  ripen  into,   the 
equally  important  position  of  Assessors  of  Fire  Lx)SSES. 
FIRE  Ins.  Tariffs. — See  Fire  Ins.  Office  Combinations  ;  Fire  Ins.  Prems. 
FIRE   Ins.,   Valued    Pol.  in. — See    Fire    Ins.    Practice,    under   date   1744;  also 

Valued  Policies. 
FIRE  Ladders. — Under  title  Fire  Escapes  we  have  noticed  certain  appliances  intended 
to  answer  the  double  purpose  of  affording  an  escape  for  the  inmates  of  buildings  on  fire, 
and  also  of  being  used  by  the  brigades  for  the  purposes  of  fire  extinction.     We  propose 
here  to  speak  of  ladders  designed  for  the  latter  purpose  only. 

1189. — Reign  of  Richard  I.,  the  Wardmotes  of  the  City  arranged  rules  for  preventing 
loss  of  life  by  fire,  amongst  which  was  the  following  :  ^Wtern — that  all  persons  who  dwefi 
in  great  houses  within  the  ward  have  a  ladder  or  two  ready  and  prepared  to  succour  their 
neighbours  in  case  misadventure  should  occur  from  fire.'* 

1667. — An  Act  of  Common  Council  passed  this  year  provided  for  a  large  supply  of 
ladders  to  the  City,  as  will  be  set  forth  in  detail  under  Fire  Protection.  {Item  II.) 

1830. — Mr.  Braid  wood,  in  his  Fire  Engines  and  Apparatus,  etc,  pub.  this  year, 
dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  the  firemen  having  ladders  readily  available.  He  had  a 
supply  of  8  ft.  and  of  14  ft.  ladders  which  always  accompanied  the  fire  engines.  He  also 
had  for  the  Edinburgh  Fire  Brigade  a  chain  ladder  So  ft.  long. 

1869. — In  the  U.S.,  where  mechanical  invention  is  always  active,  and  where  the 
prevalence  of  shingle  roofs — liable  themselves  to  take  fire  readily  in  hot  weather — 
renders  necessary  some  means  of  getting  a  supply  of  water  on  a  level  with  the  roof  rapidly, 
attention  has  been  long  directed  to  this  subject.  During  this  year  Watson  and  Penys 
Fire  Ladder  was  perfected.  It  forms  in  combination  a  fire  ladder,  fire  escape,  hose 
supporter,  and  hose  reel ;  these  all  constituting  parts  of  the  engine  tender,  which  always 
accompanies  or  precedes  the  fire  engines  at  conflagrations  in  the  U.S.  The  ladder  is 
raised  by  means  of  a  winch,  and  supports  itself  without  contact  with  the  building,  and 
is  high  enough  to  command  the  roof  of  many  of  the  tallest  buildings  in  N.Y.  it  also 
has  side-ladders,  available,  while  lending  support  to  the  main  ladder,  for  the  purpose  of 
firemen  working  at  the  lower  stories.  We  believe  this  ladder  is  used  by  many  fire 
brigades  with  success. 
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1874. — Capt.  Shaw,  in  his  Ann.  Rc]X)rt  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  ladder  brigaiies  for  the  conveyance  of  long  ladders  to  the  scene 
of  fires.  He  alluded  to  the  utter  inipossiI)ility  of  the  fire  brigade  carrying  at)out  a  stock 
of  ladders  really  sufticient  for  heavy  tiros,  and  the  groat  advantage  which  would  arise  from 
the  formation  of  private  ladder  companies  by  the  numerous  energetic  persons  who  turneil 
up  at  all  fires  and  offered  assistance,  but  whose  services  could  scarcely  ever  be  availed 
of  by  the  brigade,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  their  want  of  skill,  and  often,  in  addition  to 
that,  because  of  their  assuming  a  costume  so  closely  resembling  that  of  the  brigade  as 
to  deceive  the  police  and  the  public,  and  sometimes  in  the  smoke  of  a  fire  even  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  brigade.  lie  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  if  those  persons  were  to 
organize  themselves  into  ladder  companies,  and  provide  themselves  with  trucks  carrying 
common  builders'  ladders  of  lengths  varying  from  12  to  60  or  70  ft.,  and  with  ser\'iceable 
uniforms  wholly  distinct  from  those  of  the  Fire  Brigade  and  Salvage  Corjis,  especially 
in  the  helmets,  which  were  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  costume,  they  could  do  much 
good  service  in  the  saving  of  life  and  j)roi)erty,  and  he  would  most  gladly  give  them  every 
assistance  in  the  organization  and  training  nev.'essar}'  for  that  desirable  end. 

During  this  year  there  was  i>erfected  in  N.  Y.  the  **  Skinner  Hook  and  Ladder  Truck 
and  Fire  Kscai>c  Combined."  It  could  be  raiseil  rapidly  to  a  great  height,  l>eing  worked 
hy  two  men.  It  was  self-supjxjrting,  but  could  Ixi  easily  made  to  rest  against  the  building, 
il  desired.    The  cost  ranges  from  1000  to  2800  dol. 

Prof.  Tachelli  was  building  in  Boston,  U.S.,  a  **Fire  Monitor,"  to  be  used  as  a  fire 
ladder,  hose  elevator,  etc.,  and  capable  of  being  raised  100  ft.  in  two  minutes. 

1870. — Mrs.  Scott  Uda  designed  an  **  Aerial  Fire  Ladder"  on  the  telescopic  principle, 
which  was  purchased  by  the  New  York  P^re  De{)artment,  but  which,  when  jmt  on  trial  on 
the  14th  August  this  year  in  N.Y.,  collapsed,  causing  the  death  of  three  firemen. 

A  later  development  is  that  of  fireproof  shutters,  with  iron  bars,  so  contrived  as  to  make 
a  continuous  ladder  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  But  we  doubt  if  these  can  ever  supply 
the  place  of  prowrly  constructed  fire  ladders.  [P'iRK  EscArKS.]  [Fire,  Preservation 
OF  Like  fro.m.]    [Fireproof  Shuiters.J    [Ladder  Brigades.] 

FIRE  Loss  ArpoRTiONMENTs.—Sce  Apportionments  of  Fire  I^»sses. 

FIRE,  Loss  OF  Life  by.— See  Fires,  Deaths  CAirsKD  By.  [FiRt:,  Preservation  of 
Life  From.] 

FIRE  Losses. — We  have  already  dealt  with  the  subject  of  Fire  Losses  from  an  ins.  point  of 
view ;  but  the  destruction  of  proi^rty  by  fire  has  other  asiHjcts.  All  i)roperty  so  destroyed 
represents  a  diminution  of  the  National  \Yealth.  In  this  sense  we  shall  s])eak  of  it,  and 
give  some  estimates  under  FiRi':s  and  Fire  Lns.,  St.\tistics  of. 

FIRE  Marshal. — An  olTicer  appointed  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  U.S.,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  inquire  into  t/if  Causes  of  Fires  happening  in  the  district  under  his  charge.  When 
he  deems 'tlie  circumstances  to  l)e  sufficiently  surrounded  with  suspicion,  he  puts  the 
police  and  municipal  authorities  in  communication  ;  and  furnishes  these  with  copies  of 
his  rep.  and  other  information.     [Fire  Inquests.] 

FIREMEN. — Men  who  are  trained  to  the  pursuit  of  extingulsliing  fires.  That  men  so 
trained  existed  in  ancient  Rome  at  an  early  perio<l  we  have  shown  under  title  Fire 
Brigades,  as  also  under  Fire  Kxtinouishment.  In  confirmation,  some  gentlemen, 
who  had  at  the  close  of  1866  obtained  ])ermission  to  open  excavations  in  the  Trastevcre 
quarter  of  Rome,  discovered,  at  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  metres,  a  mosaic  in  white  and . 
black,  surrounded  with  ruine<l  walls,  and  representing  tritons,  nymphs,  and  fishes.  From 
investigations  of,  and  further  discoveries  made  by,  M.  Visconti,  l*rofessor  of  Archccology 
and  Ancient  History  at  the  Roman  University,  it  apf>ears  the  remains  are  those  of  a 
barrack  of  the  7th  cohort  of  firemen  of  ancient  Rome.  The  firemen  were  designated 
Matriculant. 

We  have  no  exact  knowledge  of  when  firemen  were  first  appointed  in  Gt.  Brit  From 
the  circumstances  stated  in  the  early  portion  of  the  art.  Fire  Brigades,  it  is  possible 
they  existed  at  an  early  period  in  Loud. 

The  F.  ins.  offices  founded  at  the  close  of  the  17th  and  commencement  of  the  1 8th 
century,  employed  companies  of  firemen,  who  were  then  designated  **  IVa/ertMen,"  either 
from  the  fact  of  their  carr}'ing  water  to  supply  the  engines  at  fires ;  or  not  improbably 
because,  when  not  engaged  at  lires,  they  plied  their  calling  as  watermen  on  the  river. 

1707. — The  Act  6  Anne,  c.  58,  passed  this  year,  makes  S])ecial  reference  to  **  Water- 
men, "  and,  in  consideration  of  their  ser\'ices  at  fires,  exempts  them  from  impressment,  at 
that  time  so  general. 

In  process  of  time  these  watermen  became  known  as  ^*Firemcn,^^  It  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  curious  fact  that  to  the  present  time  sailors  are  generally  selected  to  act  as  firemen  in 
Lond. 

1716. — Geo.  I.  having  left  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales  [afterwards  Geo.  1 1.], 
guardian  of  his  kingdom  during  a  visit  to  Hanover,  the  Prince  turned  fireman,  and 
assisted  in  extinguishing  a  fire  which  broke  out  in  the  French  Chapel  in  Spring  Gardens 
on  2  Dec.  this  year;  and  was  prob.  present  at  another  two  days  later,  at  Nightingale 
Lane,  Limehouse.     He  contributed  £1000  to  the  sufferers.     It  was  in  honour  of  these 
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acts  that  Rowe,  the  new  Poet  Laureate,  who  had  recently  been  appointed  Clerk  of  the 

Prince's  Council,  wrote  the  following  epigram  : 

Thy  Guardian,  blest  Britannia,  scorns  to  sleep 
When  the  sad  subiects  of  his  father  weep ; 
Weak  princes  by  their  fears  increase  distress — 
He  faces  danger,  and  so  makes  it  less. 
Tyrants  on  blazing  towers  may  smile  with  joy  : 
He  knows  to  save  is  greater  than  destroy. 

—  Vide  Edward  Solly,  F.R.S.,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  ser.  5,  vol.  iii.  p.  446,  title  "Royal 
Firemen."  These  instances,  coupled  with  another,  under  date  1733,  go  to  show  that  the 
passion  of  the  present  Prince  of  Wales  to  attend  fires  may  be  hereditary. 

1783.— The  Prince  of  Wales— Frederick  Lewis,  son  of  Geo.  I L— attended  a  fire 
which  occurred  at  Berkeley  House,  Piccadilly,  and  performed  the  duties  of  a  fireman. 
(See  1716.) 

1812. — The  Rejected  Addresses  of  the  brothers  James  and  Horace  Smith,  pub.  this 
year,  and  quoted  by  us  under  FiRE  Brigades,  gave  to  the  firemen  a  place  in  English 
classic  literature. 

1830. — Mr.  James  Braid  wood,  then  Master  of  the  Fire  Engines  in  Edin.,  pub.  his 

work — the  earliest  of  its  kind — On  the  Construction  of  F.  Engines  and  Apparatus,  the 

Training  of  Firemen,  and  the  Method  of  Proceeding  in  Case  of  Fire,  wherein  he  says  : 

Slaters  make  good  firemen,  not  so  much  from  their  superiority  in  climbing,  going  along  roofs,  etc. 
— although  these  are  great  advantages — but  from  their  being  in  general  possessed  of  a  handiness  and 
readiness  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  in  the  same  de^ee  amongst  other  classes  of  work- 
men. It  is  perhaps  not  necessary  that  I  should  account  for  this,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  arise  from 
their  being  more  dependent  on  their  wits,  and  more  frequently  put  to  their  shifts  in  the  execution  of 
their  ordinary  avocations.  House  carpenters  and  masons'  being  well  acquainted  with  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings,  and  understanding  readily  from  whence  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  can  judge 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  from  the  appearance  of  a  house,  where  the  stair  is  situated,  and  how  toe 
house  is  divided  inside.  Plumbers  are  also  well  accustomed  to  climbing  and  going  along  the  roofs  of 
houses ;  they  are  useful  in  working  firecocks,  covering  the  eyes  of  drains  with  lead,  and  generally  in 
the  management  of  water.  Smiths  are  serviceable  in  any  little  matters  of  repair  which  may  be 
necessary  about  the  engine  or  apparatus  while  at  work.  Smiths  and  plumbers  can  also  better  endure 
heat  and  smoke  than  most  other  workmen. 

He  had  found  men  selected  from  these  five  trades  to  be  more  robust  in  body,  and  better 

able  to  endure  the  extremes  of  heat,  cold,  wet,  and  fatigue,  to  which  firemen  are  so 

frequently  exposed,  than  men  engaged  in  more  sedentary  employments.     He  adds  : 

I  have  generally  made  it  a  point  to  select  for  firemen  young  men  iirom  17  or  18  to  25  years  of  age. 
At  that  age  thev  enter  more  readily  into  the  spirit  of  the  business,  and  are  much  more  easily  trained, 
than  when  further  advanced  in  life.  You  will  frequently  find  men  who,  although  they  excel  in  the 
mechanical  parts  of  their  own  professions,  are  yet  so  devoid  of  judgment  and  resources,  that  when 
anything  occurs  which  they  have  not  been  taught,  or  have  not  been  able  to  foresee,  they  are  completely 
at  a  loss.  Now,  it  happens  not  unfrequently  that  the  man  who  arrives  first  at  a  fire,  notwithstanding 
any  training  or  instructions  he  may  have  received,  is  stilh,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  left 
almost  entirely  to  the  direction  of  his  own  judgment.  It  is,  therefore,  of  immense  importance  to 
procure  men  on  whose  coolness  and  judgment  you  can  depend.  If  they  are  expert  tradesmen,  so 
much  the  better,  as  there  is  generally  a  degree  of  respect  shown  to  first-rate  tradesmen  by  their 
fellows,  which  inferior  hands  can  seldom  obtain ;  ana  this  respect  tends  greatly  to  keep  up  the 
character  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belong,  and  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

He  had  his  men  trained  in  gymnastic  exercises,  and  says  thereon  : 

Amongst  the  many  advantages  arising  from  these  exercises,  I  shall  notice  only  one  or  two.  The 
firemen,  when  at  their  ordinary  employments,  as  masons,  house  carpenters,  etc.,  bein^  accustomed  to 
a  particular  exercise  of  certain  muscles  only,  there  is  very  often  a  degree  of  stiffness  m  their  general 
movements,  which  prevents  them  from  performing  their  duty  as  firemen  with  that  ease  and  celerity 
which  are  %o  necessary  and  desirable ;  uut  the  gymnastic  exercises,  by  bringing  all  the  muscles  of 
the  body  into  action,  and  by  aiding  the  more  general  development  of  tne  frame,  tend  greatly  to  remove 
or  overcome  this  awkwardness.  But  its  greatest  advantage  is  the  confidence  it  gives  to  the  men 
when  placed  in  certain  situations  of  danger.  A  man,  for  example,  in  the  third  or  fourth  floor  of  a 
house  on  fire,  who  is  uncertain  as  to  means  of  escape,  in  the  event  of  bis  return  by  the  stair  being 
cut  off,  will  not  render  any  very  efficient  service  in  extinguishing  the  fire ;  his  own  safety  will 
be  the  principal  object  of  his  attention,  and  till  that  is  to  a  certain  extent  secured,  his  exertions  are 
not  much  to  be  relied  upon.  An  experienced  gymnast,  on  the  other  hand,  placea  in  these  circum^ 
stances,  finds  himself  in  comparative  security.  With  a  hatchet  and  80  ft.  of  cord  at  bis  command,  and 
a  window  near  him,  he  knows  that  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  street,  and  this 
confidence  not  only  enables  him  to  go  on  with  his  duty  with  more  spirit,  but  his  attention  not  being 
abstracted  by  thoughts  of  personal  danger,  he  is  able  to  direct  it  wholly  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
fire.  He  can  raise  himself  on  a  window-sole,  or  the  top  of  a  wall,  if  he  can  only  reach  it  with  his 
hands  ;  and  by  his  hands  alone  he  may  sustain  himself  in  situations  where  other  means  of  support  are 
unattainable,  till  the  arrival  of  assistance.  These  are  great  advantages  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  the 
greatest  of  all  is  that  feeling  of  safety  with  which  it  enables  a  fireman  to  proceed  with  his  operations, 
uncertainty  or  distraction  being  the  greatest  of  possible  evils.    The  cord  carried  at  the  waist-belt  of 


security. 

1856. — Mr.  Braid  wood,  then  Chief  of  the  London  Fire  Brigade,  said,  in  his  paper  on 
**  Fires,"  read  before  the  So.  of  Arts,  speaking  of  those  under  him  : 

The  firemen  are  drilled  first  daily,  and  then  two  or  three  times  a  week,  for  some  months  ;  and  this 
with  an  average  of  three  "  calls  "  a  day  soon  makes  them  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  the  business ; 
but  it  takes  years  of  constant  work  to  make  a  thorough  fireman.  .  .  .       ^ 

The  firemen  in  L.ond.  being  constantly  employed  on  weekly  wages,  give  their  whole  time  to  their 
employers,  and  are  much  more  under  command  than  where  men  are  only  occasionally  employed. 
The  wages  and  treatment  being  liberal,  although  the  discipline  is  severe,  there  are  generally  a  con- 
siderable number  of  candidates  for  each  vacancy.     Thus  good  men  are  obtainea,  seamen  being 
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preferred,  as  they  are  Uagbt  to  obey  orders ;  and  the  night  and  day  watches,  and  the  nncertaintir  of 
the  occupation,  are  more  similar  to  their  former  habits  than  to  those  of  other  men  of  the  same  rank  in 
life.  ITic  large  number  of  6res,  is,  however,  the  principal  cause  of  any  advantage  the  Lond.  firemen 
may  possess  over  those  of  smaller  places  ;  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  compare  firemen  who  have  only  an 
opportunity  of  attending  one  or  two  fires  in  a  week  with  those  who  attend  nearly  three  fires  a  day. 

1860. — There  was  pub.  in  N.  Y.,  by  Geo.  P.  Little  :  Tkt  Firemen's  Own  Book^  con- 
taining Accounts  of  Fires  throughout  the  U.S.y  cu  well  as  other  Countries  ;  Remarkable 
Escapes  from  the  Devouring  Element ;  Heroic  Conduct  of  Firemen  in  Casa  of  Danger ; 
Means  of  Extinguishing  Fires  ;  Accounts  of  Firemen  who  have  lost  their  Uves  while  on 
Duty ;  together  with  Incidents  and  Suggestions^  Interesting  and  Valuable  to  Firemen  and 
Citizens  Generally,  Ornamented  with  numerous  engrainngs,  A  work  possessed  of  con- 
siderable interest.  It  was  mainly  addressed  to  Volunteer  Firemen,  then  so  general 
throughout  the  U.S.  These  have  now  almost  entirely  passed  away,  in  favour  of  paid, 
well -organized  brigades. 

It  was  in  recollection  of  the  **  Old  Volunteer  Period,"  that  Dr.  Bombaugh,  Editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Underwriter^  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Ann.  Convention  of  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Fire  Departments  of  the  U.S.  held  in  N.V.  Sept.  1875,  inspired  his  metrical 
effusion,  from  which  we  can  but  reproduce  the  following  cantos  : 

The  fireman  roused,  perhaps  at  dead  of  night. 
Hurried  half-dressed  to  scenes  of  wild  affnght, 
Twixt  cold  at  zero  and  the  furnace  glare 
Of  fierce  flames  roaring  in  the  icy  air. 
And  fought  the  fire-fiend  till  the  toppling  wall 
Buried  the  martyr  in  its  crushing  faU. 

Who  can  forget  how,  when  the  nation's  life 

Was  all  outpoured  in  fratricidal  strife. 

He  proved  himself  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ? — 

Ready  to  give,  his  life  he  freely  gave ; 

And  whether  wearing  butternut  or  blue. 

Each  to  his  flag  and  nis  convictions  true. 

This  reference  to  the  brave  services  of  the  firemen  during  the  war  is  not  only  graceful, 
but  true. 

1861, — The  Great  Fire  in  Tooley  Street,  which  broke  out  22nd  June  this  year,  caused 
the  death  of  poor  Braidwood,  who  was  the  chief,  as  he  was  the  last  of  the  firemen  of  the 
old  school.  He  had  a  public  funeral,  and  was  buried  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery.  The 
managers  of  all  the  leading  fire  offices,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  others  followed. 

Capt.  Shaw,  who  is  a  model  fireman  of  the  new  school,  was  appointed  Braidwood's 
successor,  and  is  still  the  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade — a  most  active  and 
zealous  officer. 

1870.  — On  the  30th  July,  this  year,  a  public  funeral  was  accorded  to  the  remains  of 
the  senior  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  Engineer  Paul  Girard,  after  a 
service  as  a  London  fireman  of  nearly  43  years.  For  the  last  16  years  he  had  been  the 
ofhcer-in-charge  of  Chandos  Street  Station.  The  funeral  was  performed  at  Brompton 
Cemetery.  The  Fire  Brigade,  165  strong,  in  full  uniform,  with  helmets  and  axes, 
headed  by  Captain  Shaw  and  the  four  district  superintendents,  Messrs.  Bridges,  Gate- 
house, Hamlyn,  and  Palmer,  and  with  six  of  their  manual  engines,  marched  in  procession 
from  Chandos  Street  to  the  Cemetery.  The  coffin,  upon  which  were  laid  Girard's  helmet 
and  uniform,  was  carried  on  the  Chandos  Street  engine.  The  procession,  which  was 
of  great  length,  also  included  the  A  Division  of  Police,  200  in  number,  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  London  Salvage  Corps,  a  numerous  staff  of  turncocks,  and  several  volunteer 
fire  brigades  with  their  engines.  Colonel  St.  Martin,  the  head  of  the  Sapeurs  Pompiers 
of  Paris,  who  was  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  was  also  present.  A  police  band  played  a 
series  of  funeral  marches  on  the  way  to  the  Cemetery.  The  procession  caused  much 
public  interest  all  along  the  line  of  route. 

During  this  year  also  Engineer  Maidman  died,  after  a  service  of  40  years  in  the  Lond. 
Brigade. 
FIREMEN'S  Dog,  The. — Regarding  this  famous  dog,  of  which  so  many  stories  have  been 
told,  the  following  ** statement  of  facts"  from  the  Quarterly  Review^  Dec.  1854,  appears 
worthy  of  being  preserved  : 

The  fascination  of  fires  even  extends  to  the  brute  creation.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  dog 
"  Chance,"  who  first  formed  his  acquaintance  with  the  Brigade  by  following  a  fireman  firom  a  con- 
flagration in  Shoreditch  to  the  central  station  in  Watling  Street  ?  Here,  after  he  had  been  petted  for 
some  time  by  the  men,  his  master  came  for  him  and  took  him  home ;  out  he  escaped  on  the  first 
opportunity,  and  returned  to  the  station.  After  he  hfd  b^p  carried  ^ack  for  the  third  time,  his 
master — like  a  mother,  whose  son  will  go  to  sea — allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way,  and  for  years  ho 
invariably  accompanied  the  engine,  now  upon  the  machine,  now  under  the  horses'  legs,  and  always 
when  going  up-hill,  running  in  advance,  and  announcing  the  welcome  advent  of  the  extinguisher  by 
his  bark.  At  the  fire  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  pulling  burning  logs  of  wood  out  of  the  flames 
with  his  mouth.    Although  he  had  his  legs  broken  half  a  dozen  times,  he  remained  faithful  to  his 

Sursuit ;  till  at  last,  having  received  a  severer  hurt  than  usual,  he  was  oeing  nursed  by  the  firemen 
eside  the  hearth,  when  a  "  call  "  came,  and  at  the  well-known  sound  of  the  engine  turning  out,  the 
poor  brute  made  a  last  effort  to  climb  upon  it,  and  fell  back  dead  in  the  attempt.  He  was  stu£Fed  and 
preserved  at  the  station,  and  was  doomed,  even  in  death,  to  prove  the  fireman  s  friend  :  for  one  of  the 
engineers  having  committed  suicide,  the  brigade  determined  to  raffle  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow, 
and  such  was  his  renown  that  he  realised  1^^123  \oi.  <)d. 
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FIREMEN'S  Dress.— The  invention  of  a  suitable  dress  for  firemen  to  wear  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  speedily  became  a  matter  of  importance.  It  \\-ill  be  considered 
under  Fireproof  Dress. 
FIREMEN'S  Helmets. — These  are  constructed  in  view  of  protecting  the  head  from  injury 
by  falling  materials.  Several  attempts  have  been  made,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  add 
to  these  an  entire  covering  for  the  face,  with  respirators.  See  Firemen's  Respirators. 
FIREMEN'S  Respirators. —The  importance  of  discovering  some  simple  means  of  aiding 
the  respiration  of  Firemen  during  the  performance  of  their  duties,  amid  smoke  and  other 
destructive  vapours,  has  long  been  felt     We  propose  briefly  to  notice  the  results. 

1828. — Charles  Anthony  Deane  patented  his  smoke  and  diving  apparatus,  which  was 
constantly  used  by  the  London  Firemen,  with  most  satisfactory  results.  By  his  arrange- 
ment for  pumping  a  fresh  supply  of  air  into  a  helmet,  they  could  remain  **  for  any  time  ** 
in  the  most  smoky  atmosphere  without  the  least  trouble,  provided  they  were  not  incom- 
moded by  the  heat,  against  the  effects  of  which  they  had  nothing  provided.  The  Paris 
Corps  of  Sapeurs  Pompiers  are  stated  still  to  use  this  appliance.     (See  1825.) 

1824. — ^John  Roberts,  a  miner,  invented  a  **  smoke  respirator,"  or  hood,  by  means  of 
which  a  fireman  could  enter  a  burning  building  or  room,  however  full  of  smoke  it  might 
be,  without  danger.  The  Society  of  Arts  awarded  him  50  guineas  and  a  medal ;  the 
Manchester  Guardian  gave  him  a  similar  sum,  and  King  George  IV.  presented  him  with 
100  guineas.     It  was  most  efficient. 

1861. — Mr.  R.  Bradbrooke  invented  his  smoke  and  noxious  vapour  respirator,  by 
means  of  which  it  was  stated  a  person  could  enter  a  building,  however  dense  the  smoke 
or  vapour  might  be,  without  injury.  Many  experiments  were  made  to  test  the  efficiency 
of  this  invention  ;  and  they  were  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  The  Royal  So.  for 
the  Protection  of  Life  from  Fire  equipped  the  conductors  of  their  escapes  with  them.  It 
was  also  adopted  by  several  foreign  governments. 

1867. — It  was  given  in  evidence  before  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  Fire  Protection 
which  sat  this  year,  that  while  the  fire  escape  men  were  provided  with  patent  respira- 
tors to  guard  against  suffocation,  they  seldom  if  ever  wore  them.  The  Sec.  said  the 
respirator  required  too  much  forethought  and  care  to  adjust  it,  and  that  the  men 
*  *  prefer  relying  on  their  own  resources  and  taking  their  chance  of  the  danger  of  suffoca- 
tion to  losing  a  single  moment  in  adjusting  the  respirator "  (2397).  One  man  at  the 
Whitechapel  Station  had  saved  150  lives  in  15  years,  and  had  hardly  ever  worn  the 
respirator!  (2401).  The  case  of  firemen,  however,  who  sometimes  are  called  upon  to 
work  in  the  presence  of  dense  smoke  for  hours  together,  is  very  different. 

1871. — There  was  invented  by  Prof.  Tyndall  a  new  respirator  for  firemen  :  in  which 
the  solid  particles  of  the  densest  smoke  are  arrested  by  films  of  cotton-wool  wetted  with 
glycerine,  and  the  most  pungent  gas  by  layers  of  charcoal.  By  means  of  this  contrivance 
firemen  can  remain  within  burning  buddings  for  upwards  of  half  an  hour  at  a  time  with 
safety  and  comfort  so  far  as  their  respiration  is  concerned. 

At  the  Brit.  Asso.  Meeting  in  Edmburgh  this  year,  Mr.  Wm.  Ladd,  F.R.A.S.,  gave 
an  account  of  this  invention. —  Trans,  pt.  ii.  p.  44. 

1873.  — The  last-named  respirator  was  fitted  on  to  the  helmets  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
instantaneous  use. 

1870, — Capt.  Shaw,  Chief  Officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  read  before  the 
So.  of  Arts  in  Jan.  this  year  a  paper :  Appliances  for  Enabling  Persons  to  Breathe  in 
Dense  Smoke  or  Poisonous  Vapours  ;  wherein  the  various  contrivances  in  this  direction 
were  passed  in  review,  and  criticized  with  an  ability  alone  to  be  obtained  from  practical 
experience.     He  says : 

To  enable  a  man  to  enter  into  and  remain  in  a  place  strongly  impregnated  with  mephitic  or  noxious 
gases,  two  courses  are  open.  One,  to  stipply  him  with  pure  air  n-om  an  external  source ;  the  other, 
to  provide  him  with  the  means  of  filtering  for  himself  such  air  as  he  finds,  admitting  to  his  lungs  only 
that  which  is  pure  and  useful,  and  rejectmg  the  rest. 

The  chief  aim  of  late  has  been  in  the  direction  of  the  latter. 

Experiments  were  made  at  Westminster  with  Barton's  Patent,  as  recommended  by 
Prof.  Huxley.  Men  were  enabled  to  breathe  and  work  freely  in  an  atmosphere  which 
would  rapidly  stifle  any  one  without  such  protection. 

Early  this  year  the  **  Denayrouze  Respirator,"  which  is  intended  to  apply  to  the 
entering  and  remaining  in  foul  air  in  other  cases  than  that  of  fire,  was  tried  at  the  works 
of  the  Phoenix  Gas  Co.  in  Kennington  Lane.  The  respirator  consists  of  a  small  tin 
case  or  regulator  containing  the  inhaling  and  exhaling  valves,  and  which  is  slung  at  the 
back  of  the  operator.  From  the  top  of  the  regulator  a  tube,  having  a  mouthpiece, 
passes  over  the  operator's  shoulder  to  his  mouth,  while  to  the  bottom  a  tube  of  any 
desired  length  is  attached,  the  outer  end  of  which  always  remains  in  the  atmosphere, 
The  operator  also  wears  a  mask,  which  has  an  elastic  nose  clip  and  lining,  and  is  fitted 
with  glass-covered  sight-holes,  so  that  noxious  gases  can  neither  affect  the  eyes  nor  obtain 
entrance  to  the  lungs  through  the  nose. 

In  July,  the  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  brought  up  a  report 
wherein  it  was  recommended  that  add.  means  be  taken  to  preserve  life  from  fire  ;  and  it 
was  thought  this  might  best  be  accomplished  by  providing  the  men  in  charge  of  the  fire 
escapes  with  this  invention  ;  accordingly  120  sets  were  ordered,  at  £2  i6s.  each. 
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In  the  U.S.  the  **  Mclntyre  Respirator"  is  in  use.  The  "mask"  employed  consists 
of  woollen  cloth  saturated  with  chemicals,  and  having  two  thin  plates  of  mica  for  the  eyes. 
A  smoke  filter  which  is  attached  consists  of  a  tin  cylinder  with  perforated  cap  inserted  in 
a  woollen  sack  secured  by  buckles.  The  cyHnder  is  filled  with  cotton  waste  saturated 
with  oil,  and  will  absorb  twenty  times  its  own  bulk  of  poisonous  gases.  The  fireman 
inhales  through  the  mouth  and  exhales  throuj;h  the  nostrils.  The  invention  dates  from 
Chicago,  and  seems  but  a  simplification  of  some  of  those  already  named.  [Fireproof 
Dresses] 

FIREMEN'S  Shield. —A  fire  shield  has  been  invented  by  Captain  Elijah  Low,  long  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Department,  intended  to  meet  a  want  felt  by 
firemen  in  preventing  the  fire  from  leaping  across  the  street  or  on  to  adjoining  buildings. 
This  shield  gives  the  firemen  command  of  both  sides  of  the  street,  and  whUe  they  can 
approach  at  working  distance  the  hottest  fire,  they  can  wash  down  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  or  any  adjoining  buildings  which  could  not  be  approached  in  any  other  way. 
The  device  is  light  and  portable — two  men  can  easily  handle  it— and  about  54  inches  in 
width  by  six  and  one-half  feet  in  height,  with  a  projecting  curve  at  the  top,  the  whole 
being  of  galvanized  iron.  Near  and  on  a  level  with  the  eye  in  the  centre  is  an  orifice 
some  eight  inches  in  diameter,  which  can  be  wholly  closed  or  opened  sufficiently  for  the 
introduction  of  the  nozzle  of  the  hose  when  playing.  The  patent  also  includes  the 
insertion  of  a  small  window  of  mica,  through  which  the  hoseman  can  watch  the  action  of 
the  flames  while  fighting  the  hottest  fire  in  safety. — Baltimore  UndenvriUry  Feb.  1875. 

FIREMEN'S  Torch. — A  Norwich  (U.S.)  fireman  has  invented  a  torch  and  bar  for  fire- 
men's use,  which  can  be  used  at  one  end  for  a  torch  and  at  the  other  for  a  prizing  bar.  1874. 

FIRE  Monitor. — Prof.  Tachelli  was  building  at  Boston,  U.S.,  in  1874,  what  he  called  a 
"Fire  Monitor,  "designed  to  be  a  hose  elevator  for  firemen.  The  machine,  when  finished, 
is  to  consist  of  a  cluster  of  seven  ladders,  reaching  a  height  of  60  feet,  with  a  fly  ladder 
to  go  up  30  feet  more.  The  apparatus  is  designed  to  support  eight  or  ten  firemen  and  their 
hose,  and  it  is  calculated  that  it  can  be  raisetl  in  a  couple  of  minutes.    [Fire  Ladders.] 

FIRE  Observatory. — A  tower  or  building  designed  for  watchmen  with  a  view  to  the 
rapid  discovery  of  fires,  and  for  giving  early  intimation  regarding  their  location  to  the 
F.  brigades.  Most  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Northern  Europe  are  guarded  by  means  of 
fire  towers.  The  engines  and  brigade  are  statione<l,  frequently,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
tower,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice.  In  Hamburgh  St,  Petersburg^  and  Warsaw 
the  arrangements  of  this  character  are  particularly  complete. 

1862. — A  fire  observatory  on  a  new  and  more  economic  plan  was  built  for  Mr.  Hodges 
at  the  Lambeth  Brewery  this  year.  It  was  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  cast  and  wrought. 
Its  height  was  135  feel;  its  diameter  at  the  top  being  12 in.,  at  the  bottom  21  in.  It 
was  in  fact  an  iron  mast,  with  a  cage  working  up  and  down,  in  which  the  observer 
managed  to  raise  or  lower  himself  by  means  of  pulleys.  A  detailed  account  is  contained 
in  the  Jour,  of  the  So.  0/  Arts,  vol.  iu  p.  309,  by  Charles  B.  King,  M.E.,  who  con- 
structed it. 

1867. — Captain  Shaw  was  examined  regarding  these  fire  towers  before  the  Select 
Pari.  Committee  which  sat  this  year.  5129.  We  have  had  a  system  of  fire  towers 
recommended  to  us  by  one  of  the  witnesses  ;  the  tower  to  be  placed  in  a  central  part  of 
the  town  ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  that  system?— My  opinion  is  that  in  every  town  in 
which  they  have  been  estab.  they  have  most  signally  failed  :  for  instance  in  Vienna,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Hamburg  ;  the  first  calls  received  from  these  towers  have  been  so  few  as 
to  make  them  practically  worthless.  5130.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  they  have 
failed  ? — The  reason  is  that  the  towns  are  watched  sufficiently  for  notice  to  be  brought 
into  the  fire  stations  before  a  fire  has  got  through  the  roof  and  become  visible.  The 
principle  of  the  fire  towers  must  always  be  to  call  the  firemen  after  the  fire  is  visible  from 
the  outside,  and  that  is  evidently  a  wrong  principle.  [Fire  Calls.  J  [Fire  Protection.] 
[Hamburg.] 

FIRE  Office  Marks.— See  Fire  Ins.  Office  Marks. 

FIRE  Office,  The. — This  was  the  first  known  asso.  founded  for  carrying  on  the  bus.  of 
F.  ins.  in  Gt.  Brit,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  base<l  upon  Dr.  Barbon's 
scheme  of  personal  ins.  which  had  been  commenced  in  1667.  T/t^  Fire  Office  was  founded 
in  1680,  although  prob.  it  did  not  get  fully  to  work  until  1681.  We  have  given  a  very 
full  outline  of  the  early  incidents  attending  it  under  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of.  The  office 
finally  became  Phoenix  (No.  i),  under  w'hich  head  we  sliall  give  any  further  details 
necessary  to  complete  its  hist. 

FIRE  Ordinances. — The  codes  of  regulations  for  fire  protection  in  Continental  cities, 
and  also  in  the  American  cities,  are  usually  designated  Fire  Ordinances.  Many  of  these 
will  be  referred  to  In  various  parts  of  this  work. 

The  City  of  Lond.  appears  to  have  had  at  least  two  fire  ordin.  One  promulgated  by 
the  Wardmotes  in  1189 ;  the  other  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council  in  1667. 
For  details  see  FiRE  Protection  at  these  dates. 

1876. — The  last,  and  most  complete  F.  Ordin.  which  we  have  seen  was  issued  by  the 
authorities  of  the  City  of  Chicago  this  year.  It  may  form  a  fit  model  for  any  city  requiring 
to  adopt  really  protective  measures.     Every  ordin.  however,  to  be  really  effective  must 
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be  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  place  for  which  it  is  designed.     [Fire 
Protection.]    [Ins.  Ordinances.] 

FIRE  Patrols. — Night-watchmen,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to  be  on  the  alert  in  regard  to 
fire.  They  should  be  instructed  in  regard  to  especially  dangerous  localities,  and  also  in 
regard  to  specially  hazardous  blocks,  and  even  as  to  persons  in  regard  to  whom  the 
**  moral  hazard "  is  considered  to  be  strong.  In  some  of  the  American  cities,  as  for 
instance  New  York,  the  patrol  arrangements  are  very  complete.    [Fire  Protection.] 

FIREPLACES. — That  many  fires  are  caused  from  the  imperfect  setting  of  stoves  and 
registers,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  subject  will  be  considered  under  Fires,  Causes 
OF  ;  and  also  under  Flues  and  Stoves. 

FIREPLUG. — Formerly  called  Firecock.  A  mechanical  contrivance  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  water  in  the  mains,  in  cases  where  the  water  supply  is  intermittent  instead  of 
constant.  In  cold  climates  considerable  delay  has  sometimes  arisen  at  fires  in  consequence 
of  the  fireplugs  being  frozen.  This  has  occasionally,  though  rarely,  happened  in  London. 
1874. — A  trial  was  made  at  Chicago  of  "  Fricker's  Telescopic  Fireplug."  The 
invention  consists  of  an  upright  cylinder  coming  up  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  street. 
Within  this  is  a  sliding  cylinder,  fitted  air  and  water  tight  by  means  of  a  stuffing-box. 
"When  the  service  of  the  plug  is  required,  the  cap  of  the  outer  cylinder  is  removed,  the 
water  valve  turned,  and  the  pressure  of  the  water  forces  the  interior  cylinder,  which  is 
fitted  with  the  usual  hose  attachments,  far  enough  above  the  street  level  to  be  ready  for 
use.  The  object  of  the  invention  is  mainly  to  secure  the  water-plugs  from  the  infiuence 
of  frost  :  and  in  this  essential  respect  it  is  regarded  as  entirely  successful. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  it  was  stated  that  the  New  River  Co.  had,  at  its  own  cost, 
placed  upwards  of  2000  plugs  and  fire  boxes  in  the  City  of  Lond.  We  should  have  been 
much  more  pleased  to  learn  that  this  Co.  had  made  arrangements  for  a  constant  supply. 

FIRE  Prevention. — Fire,  known  and  used  from  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  first  conjured  into  existence  to  be  the  servant  of  man  ;  but  the  manifold 
uses  to  which  he,  in  the  course  of  time,  sought  to  employ  it,  in  connexion  with  the 
processes  and  circumstances  of  civilized  life,  have  led  to  its  being  regarded,  not  unfre- 
qucntly,  as  his  master.  Hence,  for  ages  past  it  has  been  an  object  of  the  utmost  solicitude 
to  prevent  fire  from  obtaining  any  such  mastery.  If  preventitive  measures  had  ever  proved 
successful,  the  great  business  of  Fin  Ins.  had  never  been  called  into  play.  As  wealth 
increased,  personal  property  accumulated,  and  required  to  be  protected.  With  the  growth 
of  commerce  such  protection  became  a  necessity.  But  for  ages  Fire  Ins.  did  not  come  to 
the  rescue.  The  people  had  to  consider  the  question  of  preventing  fires  under  the 
prompting  of  their  own  self-interest.  If  this  desire  of  prevention  had  not  engendered  a 
feeling  of  prudence,  even  Fire  Ins.  itself  might  not  have  been  either  originated  or  sustained. 
Certainly,  without  continued  measures  of  prevention,  its  rates  of  prem.  must  have  httn 
so  onerous  as  to  be  in  effect  prohibitory.  So  that  fire  ins.  has  not  caused  the  prevention 
of  fires  to  be  disregarded  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  fire  offices 
themselves  have  caused  measures  of  fire  prevention  to  be  more  systematically  regarded  ; 
and  so  the  subject  has  come  to  be  one  of  acknowledged  interest. 

As  against  the  measures  of  prevention,  there  comes  into  play  the  application  of  new 
products  to  the  circumstances  of  our  every-day  life ;  of  these  may  be  mentioned 
especially  gas^  lucifer  matches^  and  petroleum^  under  which  last  may  be  included  the 
whole  class  of  mineral  oils.  These  have  added  greatly  to  the  risks  of  fire.  If  we  turn 
to  the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  the  products  of  combustion  have  literally  been 
increased  an  hundred-fold.  Many  of  these  will  be  specially  noticed  in  our  art.  Fires, 
Causes  of.  The  conclusion  all  must  arrive  at  who  study  the  subject  is,  that  fires,  in 
fact,  cannot  be  prevented.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  protect  ourselves  as  far  as  possible 
against  their  disastrous  consequences.  The  means  of  doing  this  will  be  set  forth  in  detail 
under  Fire  Protection. 

FIRE,  Preservation  of  Life  from. — See  Fires,  Deaths  Caused  by. 

FIREPROOF  Buildings. — A  direct  manifestation  of  the  struggle  made  by  man  to  prevent 
the  mastery  of  fire  over  his  works  is  seen  in  the  efforts  from  time  to  time  made  to 
construct  fireproof  buildings.  The  success  of  the  various  attempts  has  been,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  to  a  large  extent,  governed  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case. 
To  protect  buildings  from  the  ordinary  external  infiuence  of  fire  has  never  been  attended 
with  serious  difficulty.  But  to  construct  a  building  which  will  resist  the  influence  of  fire 
from  within — as,  for  instance,  a  building  for  storing  inflammable  or  explosive  sub- 
stances— is  a  very  difficult  matter.  We  propose  briefly  to  review  the  attempts  which 
have  been  made  in  each  of  these  directions. 

The  employment  of  material  which  would  render  whatever  it  was  applied  to  incom- 
bustible, dates  from  a  very  remote  period.  Archelaus,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  during 
one  of  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  caused  the  wooden  towers  used  in  battle  to  be  washed 
over  with  a  solution  of  alum,  by  which  means  all  the  attempts  of  his  opponents  to  set  the 
wood  on  fire  were  rendered  abortive.  The  use  of  alum  to  render  clothing,  woodwork, 
etc.,  fireproof,  is  usually  esteemed  a  modem  invention,  and  frequently  quoted  as  an 
example  of  modern  scientific  and  chemical  progress. —  Young,  [Fireproof  Dress.] 
[Fireproof  Timber.] 
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1633. — Dekins  Bull  obtained  a  patent  for  buildings  of  a  fireproof  nature,  **so  that 
fire  will  not  injure  them  ;"  but,  as  Mr.  Young  has  pointed  out,  "  there  is  no  certainty  as 
to  what  means  were  used  for  the  purpose  !  " 

1722. — Mr.  David  Hartley  obtained  a  patent  for  securing  buildings  from  fire,  by 
means  of  metal  plates  above  and  below  the  timbers,  with  dry  sand  or  rubbish  between 
them.  The  invention,  or  a  similar  one,  comes  before  us  again  at  several  different  dates. 
(See  1773.) 

1766. — There  was  pub.  :  The  Manner  of  secunng  all  sorts  of  Buildings  from  Fire  ; 
or  a  Treatise  upon  the  Construction  of  Arches  niade  with  bricks  and  plaister  called  Flat 
Arches  ;  and  of  a  roof  without  timber  called  a  Brick  Roof  With  the  addition  of  some  letters 
that  have  passed  behoeen  the  Count  of  Espie  and  Peter  IVyche,  Esq.,  on  this  subject^ 
adorned  with  two  copper-Hates,  serving  to  illustrate  the  whole  work.  Written  in  French 
by  Monsieur  le  Compt  d  Espie,  Knight  of  the  Military  Order  of  St.  Louis ;  and  trans- 
.  lated  by  L.  Dutens.  A  copy  of  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the  Corp.  of 
Lond. 

1778. — George  IIL  by  his  Letters  Patent  under  the  Gt.  Seal,  dated  ist  April,  this 

year,  granted  to  David  Hartley,  Esq.,  of  Golden  Square  [afterwards  M.P.  for  Hull,  we 

presume  a  descendant  of  the  David  Hartley  of  1722],  his  exors.,  admors.  and  assigns, 

**the  full  power,  sole  privilege,  and  authority  of  making,  using,  exercising,  and  vending, 

a  certain  particular  method  by  him  invented,  of  securing  buildings  and  ships  against  the 

calamities  of  fire,  within  that  part  of  H.M.'s  Kingdom  of  Gt.  Brit,  called  England,  the 

Dominion  of  Wales,  and  the  town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  also  in  H.M.'s  colonies 

and  plantations  abroad,"  for  the  term  of  14  years,    **  with  a  proviso  obliging  the  said 

D.  Hartley,  by  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  cause  a  particular  description  of  the 

said  invention  to  be  inroUed  in  H.M.'s  Court  of  Chancery,  within  4  months  after  the 

date  of  the  said  recited  Letters  Patent ;  '*  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  was  as 

follows  : 

My  invention  of  a  particular  method  of  securing  buildings  and  ships  against  the  calamities  of  fire  is 
described  in  the  manner  following,  that  La  to  say,  *'  By  the  application  of  plates  of  metal  and  wire, 
varnished  and  unvarnished,  to  the  several  parts  of  buildings  and  ships^  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  ot 
fire,  and  the  current  of  air,  securing  the  several  joints  by  douohng-in,  overlapping,  soldering, 
rivetting,  or  in  any  other  manner  closing  them  up,  nailing,  screwing,  sewing,  or  in  any  other  manner 
fastening  the  said  plates  of  metal,  into  and  about  the  several  parts  of  buildings  and  ships,  as  the  case 
may  require." 

1774. — In  the  Annual  Register  of  this  year  we  find  the  following,  dated  from  West 
Wycomb  : 

I  send  you  a  short  account  of  the  experiments  we  tried  here  last  Wednesday  to  set  fire  to  a  room 
which  Lord  le  Despencer  lately  built,  the  ceiling  having  been  plated  according  to  Mr.  Hartley's 
direction.  The  room  in  which  we  made  the  experiment  is  15  feet  long  and  14  wide.  Our  objects 
were  to  try  the  power  of  the  fire-plates  to  prevent  the  fire  from  ascending  to  a  floor  above,  and  from 
descending  through  an  armed  floor  to  the  apartment  below.  Our  first  attempt  was  upon  the  ceiling 
of  the  lower  apartment  by  setting  fire  to  two  cart-loads  of  dry  faggots,  which  burnt  with  great  fury 
for  near  half  an  hour,  ana  seemed  like  the  heating  of  an  oven,  but  could  not  penetrate  to  the  joists 
and  floor  above.  We  proceeded  next  to  our  second  experiment,  which  was  to  try  the  power  of  the 
fire-plates  in  preventing  any  fire  from  penetrating  from  the  floor  downwards.  Accordmgly,  we  set 
fire  to  several  faggots  on  the  bare  boaras,  and  let  them  bum  to  ashes ;  but  this  was  attended  with  no 
other  consequence  than  making  the  boards  look  a  little  black,  although  the  room  below  was  ex- 
ceeding hot. 

In  the  supplies  voted  by  Pari,  this  year  is  the  following,  under  date  16  May  :  **To  be 
paid  to  David  Hartley,  Esq.,  towards  enabling  him  to  defray  the  charge  of  experiments, 
m  order  to  ascertain  the  practicability  and  utility  of  his  discovery  of  a  method  to  secure 
buildings  and  ships  from  fire  ;  and  that  the  same  be  paid  without  fee  or  reward, 
;f25oo."    [Vide  14  Geo.  III.  c.  85,  sec.  24.] 

1770. — There  are  further  accounts  of  Hartley's  experiments,  especially  upon  a  build- 
ing at  Bucklebury,  Berks ;  and  in  Mr.  Hartley's  house  there,  when  on  the  King's 
birthday  bonfires  were  made  in  the  house  on  the  floors  of  the  rooms.  See  Annual 
Register. 

1776. — Still  further  experiments  by  Hartley,  on  Putney  Common,  before  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation  authorities.  A  pillar  to  be  erected  in  conmiemoration  of  the 
mvention.     The  Lord  Mayor  laid  the  first  stone. 

1777. — There  was  enacted  17  Geo.  HI.  c.  6 — An  Act  for  vesting  in  David  Hartley, 

Esq.,  his  exors.,  admors.  and  assigns,  the  sole  use  and  property  of  a  certain  method  by  him 

invented  of  securing  buildings  against  the  calamities  of  fire  throughout  II.  M.  Dominions, 

for  a  limited  time.     This  Act  recites  : 

And  whereas  the  said  David  Hartley  hath,  with  great  attention  and  labour,  prosecuted,  and 
is  still  prosecuting  a  variety  of  experiments  in  order  to  perfect  the  said  invention  :  And  whereas 
the  said  D.  Hartley  hath  employed  great  sums  of  money  out  of  his  own  private  fortune,  and  must 
necessarily  advance  still  larger  sums  before  the  said  invention  can  be  completed,  and  rendered  of 
general  public  utilitv  as  well  by  sea  as  land :  And  whereas  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  said 
D.  Hartujy  to  carry  his  invention  into  complete  execution,  so  as  to  render  the  same  of  the  highest 
utility  to  the  public  of  which  it  is  capable^  nor  will  there  be  any  reasonable  prospect  to  the  said 
D.  Hartley  of  being  reimbursed  the  sums  01^  money  by  him  already  expended  and  advanced,  and  the 
further  sums  necessarily  to  be  by  him  expended  and  advanced,  or  of  obtaining  a  proper  return  and 
recompense  for  so  important  an  invention,  unless  the  terra  granted  b^  the  said  I^etters  Patent  be 
prolonged,  and  his  property  in  the  said  invention  secured,  not  only  within  that  part  of  Gt.  Britain 
called  Eng.,  etc.,  but  also  within  that  part  of  Gt.  Britain  called  Scotland,  for  such  time  as  may 
enable  him  to  obtain  an  adequate  recompense  for  his  labour,  time,  and  expense. 
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To  the  end  whereof  it  was  then  enacted  that  the  sole  privilege  of  making  and  vending 

the  aforesaid  invention  should  vest  in  David  Hartley,  his  exors.,  admors.  and  assigns, 

for  31  years.     A  penalty  to  be  inflicted  on  persons  making  or  imitating  the  invention ; 

with,  however,  an  exception  in  favour  of  H.M.  Dockyards,  where  the  invention  might 

be  used.     Certain  restrictions  were  laid  upon  the  inventor  :  for  instance,  he  was  not  to 

create  a  joint  stock  for  working  the  same,  nor  transfer  an  interest  in  it  to  any  greater 

number  of  persons  than  5  ;  nor  was  he  to  presume  to  act  as  a  corp.  body.     Then  : 

V.  Provided  always,  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  aforesaid  David  Hartley,  his  exors., 
admors.  or  assigns,  to  take  any  greater  i>rice  than  td.  by  the  foot  square  for  the  plates  of  metal, 
mentioned  in  the  above  recited  specification,  commonly  called  fire-plates,  unless  the  said  pieces  of 
metal  shall  be  made  of  copper,  or  of  any  other  metal  except  iron,  or  unless  they  shall  exceed  in 
weight  10  oz.  avoirdupoise  to  the  square  foot. 

After  this  Mr.  Hartley  remains  out  of  sight  until  1785. 

1778. — Charles  Lord  Viscount  Mahon,  F.R.S.  (afterwards  Earl  Stanhope),  con- 
tributed to  the  Royal  So.  a  paper:  Description  of  a  most  Effectual  Method  0/  Securing 
Buildings  agaiftst  Fire^  invented  by  Charles  Lordy  etc.,  etc.  The  method  consisted  of 
three  parts,  viz.  Under-flooring,  Extra-lathing,  and  Inter-securing.  Those  who  desire 
to  understand  the  details  of  these  processes  may  consult  Chamber^  Cyclopadia^  vol.  iu 
[1788]  where,  under  Fire^  Extinguishing  of  the  processes  are  described  : 

Lord  Mahon  has  made  several  experiments  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  these  methods. 
In  most  houses  it  is  only  necessary  to  secure  the  floors;  and  the  extra  expense  of  under-flooring, 
including  all  materials,  is  only  about  9</.  a  souare  yard ;  and  with  the  use  of  quicklime  a  little  more. 
The  extra  expense  of  the  method  of  extra-lathing  is  no  more  than  (>d.  per  square  yard,  for  the  timber, 
side-walls,  and  partitions;  but  for  the  ceiling  about  gd.  per  square  yard.  But  in  most  houses  no 
extra-lathmg  is  necessary. — Phi/.  Trans.,  vol.  Ixviii.  part  ii.  art.  40,  p.  884. 

1779. — ^John  Johnson  obtained  a  patent  for  securing  buildings  from  fire,  said  to  have 
been  of  a  similar  character  to  Hartley  s. 

Same  year.  Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright  patented  the  use  of  tiles  as  an  incombustible 
substitute  for  the  materials  used  to  render  buildings  less  liable  to  fire. —  Young. 

1786. — Mr.  Hartley  pub.  a  pamphlet :  An  Account  of  the  Inz'ention  and  Use  of  Fire- 

Plates  for  the  Security  of  Buildings  and  Ships  against  Fire.     [This  was  re- printed  as 

recently  as  1834,  by  a  nephew  of  the  inventor.]    This  pamph.,  in  describing  the  process 

and  results,  says : 

Resistance  to  every  possible  degree  of  fire,  such  as  distillers'  shops  and  turpentine  warehouses, 
may  be  accomplished  by  applying  metal  plates  above  and  below  the  timbers,  with  dry  sand  or  rubbish 
between  them.  In  experiments  repeatedly  tried  with  this  double  application,  the  room  was  filled 
from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  with  faggots  and  pitch  and  tar.  As  to  common  dwelling-houses ;  when 
the  single  application  of  tne  plates  was  tried  in  the  experimental  house,  where  all  air  bricks  were 
provided  to  tne  floors,  the  trials  were  continued  from  day  to  day  to  the  same  part  of  the  ceiling  and 
timbers  of  the  house  a  great  number  of  times  after  the  plaster  work  was  burnt  down  and  destroyed  : 
but  the  timbers  could  never  be  set  fire  to  so  as  to  bum  of  themselves,  nor  could  the  fire  ever  spread 
sideways  ;  so  long  as  the  burning  faggots  were  applied  to  the  timbers,  they  were  charred,  perhaps,  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  of  their  substance,  but  the  plates  over  them  acted  as  an  unconquerable  extin- 
guisher, preventing  them  from  taking  fire  and  burning  of  themselves. 

1792. — M.  Nil  Mosheim  made  many  public  exhibitions,  in  order  to  show  that 
combustible  materials  might  be  rendered  perfectly  incombustible.  Mr.  W.  Knox,  of 
Gottenburg,  also  directed  his  attention  to  the  same  subject. 

1797. — A  cotton  factory  purporting  to  be  of  fireproof  construction  was  erected  by 
Messrs.  Stnitt  at  Bel  per  in  Derbyshire. 

1806. — A  patent  was  granted  by  Geo.  HI.  under  the  Gt.  Seat  of  England  to  Ambrose 
Bowden  Johns,  for  a  new  invented  composition  called  Johns'  Patent  Tessera^  "  composed 
of  limestone  or  other  stone  powdered,  or  road  stuff,  where  stone  is  made  use  of  for 
repairing  roads,  and  other  articles  of  a  stony,  sandy  or  calcareous  nature,  with  a  sufhcient 
add.  of  tar  or  other  bituminous  substances,  mixed  together  by  the  application  of  con- 
siderable heat  and  powerful  machinery,  and  afterwards  compressed  together  and  rolled 
into  sheets  by  means  of  rollers  acting  with  great  pressure  ;  to  be  used  in  the  covering  of 
buildings."     (See  1810.) 

1810. — There  was  enacted  50  Geo.  IH.  c.  Ixxv. — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the 
I  ^h  year  of  his  present  Majesty  ^  for  the  better  regulation  of  buildings  and  party-walls^  and 
for  the  more  effectually  preventing  mischief  by  fire  within  the  Cities  of  Land,  and  West' 
minster y  by  permitting  johns*  Patent  Tessera  to  be  used  in  the  covering  of  houses  and  build- 
ings  within  the  places  therein  mentioned.  It  recites :  "And  whereas  such  composition  has 
been  found  useful  and  safe  for  such  purposes,  and  not  liable  to  catch  fire,  so  as  to  com- 
municate the  same  to  any  adjoining  premises."  **  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  allow 
to  be  used  in  the  covering  of  buildings  the  said  composition  called  Johns*  Patent  Tessera^ 
as  well  as  the  several  articles  mentioned  in  the  said  Act  of  the  14th  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
present  Majesty."  It  is  therefore  enacted  that  Tessera  may  be  used  in  covering  buildings 
within  the  Bills  of  Mort.,  with  this  proviso  :  *'II.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the 
Tessera  to  be  used  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  tar  or 
other  bituminous  substance,  than  is  set  out  and  described  in  the  specification  of  the  said 
composition  called  Johns'*  Patent  Tessera.  Any  person  using  any  counterfeit  composition 
to  forfeit  £100  by  way  of  penalty." 

1813. — In  the  Quarterly  Review  pub.  Oct.  this  year  it  was  seriously  proposed  that 
iron  might  be  introduced  in  the  place  of  wood  **  into  all  buildings  of  the  nature  of 
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magazines  where  valuable  materials  are  intended  to  be  deposited" — **in  fine,  we  are 
now  so  far  advanced  in  the  iron  age  that,  in  the  worst  of  events,  we  should  not 
absolutely  despair  of  being  able  to  substitute  for  our  wooden  walls  ships  wholly  con- 
structed of  iron  "  ! 

1824. — An  asso.  for  the  manufacture  of  Fireproof  Paint  was  set  on  foot,  under 
which  title  details  will  be  given. 

1825. — Mr.  Benjamin  Farrow  obtained  a  patent  for  using  cast-iron  joists  as  a  means 
of  rendering  a  building  less  liable  to  destruction  and  injury  by  fire. 

1830. — Mr.  James  Braidwood,  then  "Master  of  the  F.  Engines  in  Edin.,"  pub.  a 
work  on  the  Construction  of  Fire  Enf^nesy  etc.,  wherein  he  offers  the  following  obs. : 

The  subject  of  fireproof  buildings  might  occupy  a  considerable  space.  Where  the  floors  are 
arched  with  brick,  which  is  a  very  common  practice,  particular  care  should  be  taken,  that  the  walls 
be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  extra  pressure  thrown  upon  them  by  the  arches.  If  the  side  walls  have 
not  been  built  strong  enough,  when  they  get  heated  the  whole  mass  gives  way,  bringing  not  only 
destruction  on  the  property,  but  certain  ueath  to  every  individual  within  the  walls.  In  the  fall  of  a 
common  roof  or  floor,  the  rafters  or  joists  generally  come  down  in  the  centre,  and  lying  in  a  slanting 
position  there  is  a  considerable  chance  of  escape,  by  taking  shelter  in  the  windows  or  close  to  the 
wall,  where  a  man  may  be  tolerably  safe  for  a  short  time ;  but  in  the  other  case  every  crevice  is  filled 
up  by  the  falling  bricks  and  stones. 

To  make  a  building  fireproof^  the  stairs  must  bo  of  stone,  and  the  doors  of  iron,  otherwise  the 
arched  floors  are  of  no  use.  Vet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  sometimes  seen  these  precautions 
neglected. 

There  is  a  particular  description  of  floor,  which,  although  not  altogether  fireproof,  is  certainly  (at 
least  so  far  as  I  can  judge)  almost  practically  so.  It  is  composed  simply  of  planks  2^  or  3  in.  tnick, 
so  closely  joined  and  so  nicel>r  fitted  to  the  walls,  as  to  be  completely  air-tight.  Its  thickness  and  its 
property  of  being  air-tight  will  be  easily  observed  to  be  its  only  causes  of  safety.  Although  the 
apartment  be  on  fire,  yet  the  time  required  to  burn  through  the  floor  above  or  below  will  be  so  great 
that  the  property  may  be  removed  from  the  other  floors,  or  more  prob.,  if  the  means  of  extinguishing 
fire  be  at  hand,  it  may  be  subdued  before  it  can  spread  to  any  other  apartment.  The  doors  must,  of 
course,  be  maac  in  proportion,  and  the  partitions  of  brick  or  stone. 

1843. — By  the  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  cix.  (local) — An  Act  for  the  better  protection  of  property 

in  the  Borotigh  of  Liverpool — the  mode  of  constructing  warehouses  to  be  deemed  fireproof 

was  defined  as  follows : 

23.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  every  cellar,  vault,  and  room  of  every  warehouse,  hereafter  to  be  con- 
structed within  the  Borough,  and  intendfed  to  be  used  as  a  fireproof  warehouse,  including  such 
carriage-way  as  aforesaid,  but  excepting  the  room  immediately  under  the  roof  thereof,  shall  be 
entirely  covered  with  an  arching  of  brick  and  mortar  of  g  inches  thick  at  the  least,  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  communication  of  fire,  or  otherwise  with  flags  and  stones,  and  with  sufficient  iron 
fpiraer  beams  supporting  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Committee ;  and  such  warehouse 
shall  have  the  roof  belonging  to  it  of  iron  principals  and  spars,  with  slates  fastened  without  wood  in 
or  about  the  same ;  and  every  floor  of  such  warehouse,  except  the  lowest  cellar  or  vault,  shall  be 
of  concrete  flag,  of  brickwork,  resting  upon  brick  arching  as  aforesaid ;  and  such  warehouse  shall  be 
built  with  iron  girder  beams ;  and  the  doors  and  door  frames  or  jambs,  whether  external  or  in  stair- 
cases, and  the  doorsills  and  heads,  and  window  shutters  and  frames,  shall  be  of  w^rought  iron,  except 
that  the  door  frames  and  doorsills  and  heads  may  be  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  ;  and  there  shall  be  no 
wood  in  the  construction  of  any  part  of  such  warehouse. 

1844. — Dr.  Henry  Hawes  Fox  took  out  a  patent  for  constructing  fireproof  build- 
ings in  the  following  manner  : 

To  render  each  floor  as  well  as  the  roof  of  a  building  completely  fireproof,  so  that  the  fire  can 
neither  be  communicated  from  one  story  to  another,  nor  oe  introduced  into  the  building  by  burning 
away  the  roof;  to  avoid  all  lateral  thrust  or  weakening  efi'cct  upon  the  walls,  and  to  distribute  the 
weight  over  them  instead  of  concentrating  it  on  certain  points  ;  to  secure  the  building  from  the 
attacks  of  dry  rot ;  to  give  increased  solidity,  firmness,  and  durability  to  the  structure ;  to  render 
the  floors  practically  sound-proof  when  finished  with  a  boarded  surface;  and  to  combine  these 
advantages  with  great  simplicity  and  economy  of  construction,  and  with  a  less  thickness  of  floor  than 
is  usually  required. 

These  objects  are  accomplished  by  forming  the  floors  of  the  building  of  materials  as  imperishable 
as  the  walls  themselves;  .the  leading  features  of  the  system  being  the  substitution  of  girders  and 
joists,  either  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  for  those  of  timber,  and  the  employment  of  layers  of  incom- 
bustible materials,  supported  by  and  consolidated  with  the  joists  ;  the  whole,  when  combined, 
forming  a  solid  fireproof  foundation,  adapted  to  receive  a  finished  surface,  either  of  cement,  gypsum* 
asphalte,  tile,  slate,  stone,  or  other  material ;  or  upon  which  foundation  the  ordinary  boarded  surface 
may  be  laid  down  upon  light  sleepers  or  bevelled  nllets. 

The  great  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  this  system  is  to  have  the  building  so  con- 
structed as  to  confine  any  fire  that  may  break  out  in  the  locality  in  which  it  originates  ; 
a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance  in  warehouses  and  buildings  where  much  valuable 
property  is  stored. —  Young, 

The  plan  here  described  was  successfully  employed  by  the  patentee  in  the  building  of 
a  large  private  lunatic  asylum  in  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Wm.  Fairbaim,  C.  E.,  pub.  a  Rcji.  on  the  Construction  of  Fireproof  Buildings. 

1849. — Mr.  Tames  Braidwood,  Chief  of  the  London  Fire  Engine  Estab.,  read  before 
the  Inst,  of  Civil  Engineers,  of  which  he  was  an  Associate,  a  paper  :  On  Fireproof  Build' 
ings.     The  same  was  afterwards  pub.,  with  the  discussion  thereon. 

1854. — In  the  great  fire  at  Gateshead  this  year,  the  bonded  warehouse  which  was  so 
totally  destroyed  was  considered  to  be  a  double  fireproof  structure,  being  lined  through- 
out with  iron  sheeting,  and  supported  on  metal  pillars  and  floors.  The  brickwork 
parted  from  the  sheeting  by  the  heat,  and  crumbled  away,  and  nothing  remained  but 
the  red-hot  skeleton  or  shell  of  the  building.     [E.xplosions,  Chemical  Stores. '\ 

Same  year  Prof.  Hosking  contributed  to  the  Encycio.  Brit.,  under  title  "Construc- 
tion," an  art.  in  which  much  valuable  information  on  the  subject  of  fireproof  buildings  is 
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given.  Some  of  the  principles  here  laid  down  were  afterwards  put  into  practice  in  the 
building  of  a  new  portion  ot  Messrs.  Clowes*  Printing-office  ;  and  later  in  Messrs.  Beren 
Blomberg's  Warehouse  in  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1856. — Mr.  Braidwood,  then  Chief  of  the  Lond.  Fire  Engine  Estab.,  read  a  paper 
before  the  So.  of  Arts — Firgs :  the  Best  Means  of  Preventing  and  Arresting  them  ;  with 
a  Few  Wards  on  Fireproof  Structures.     The  author  says  : 

What  is  "  Fireproof  Construction  "  is  a  question  which  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
simply,  as  it  appears  to  me,  because  the  size  of  the  buildings  and  the  quantity  and  description  of  the 
contents  have  not  always  been  taken  into  cu:count.  That  which  may  be  perfectly  fireproof  in  a 
dwelling-house,  may  be  the  weakest  in  a  large  warehouse.  Suppose  an  average  size  dwelling-house 
20x40x50  =  40,000  cubic  ft.,  built  with  brick  partitions,  stone  or  slate  stairs,  wrought-iron  joists  filled 
in  with  concrete,  and  the  whole  well  plastered.  Such  a  house  will  be  practically  fireproof,  because 
there  is  no  prob.  that  the  furniture  and  flooring  in  any  one  room  would  make  fire  enough  to  commu- 
nicate to  another.  But  suppose  a  warehouse  equal  to  20  such  houses,  with  floors  completely  open, 
supported  by  cast-iron  pillars^  and  each  floor  communicating  with  the  others  by  open  staircases  and 
wells ;  suppose  further  tnat  it  is  half  filled  with  combustible  goods,  and  perhaps  the  walls  and  ceilings 
lined  with  timber.  Now,  if  a  fire  takes  place  below,  the  moment  it  bursts  through  the  upper  windows 
or  sky-lights,  the  whole  place  becomes  an  immense  blast-furnace,  the  iron  is  melted,  and  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  the  building  is  in  ruins,  and  it  may  be  the  half  of  the  neighbourhood  destroyed. 

He  continues  : 

The  real  fireproof  construction  for  such  buildings  is  by  groined  arches,  supported  on  brick  pillars 
only.  This  mode  of  building,  however,  involves  so  much  expense,  and  occupies  so  much  space,  that 
it  cannot  be  used  with  advantage.  The  next  best  plan  is  to  build  the  warehouses  in  compartments  ot 
moderate  size,  divided  by  party-walls  and  double  wrought-iron  doors,  so  that  if  one  of  these  compart- 
ments takes  fire,  there  may  be  a  reasonable  prospect  ofconfining  the  fire  to  that  compartment  only. 

Again,  cast-iron  gives  way  from  so  many  different  causes  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  when  it 
will  give  way.  The  castings  may  have  flaws  in  them  ;  or  they  may  be  too  weak  for  the  weight  they 
have  to  support,  being  sometimes  within  10  p.c.of  the  breaking  weight.  The  expansion  of  the  girders 
may  thrust  out  the  side  walls.  For  instance,  in  a  warehouse  120  ft.  X  75  ft.  X  80  ft.,  there  are  3  con- 
tinuous rows  of  girders  on  each  floor,  with  butt  joints  ;  the  expansion  in  this  case  may  be  12  in.  The 
tie-rods  to  take  the  strain  of  the  flat  arches  must  expand  and  become  useless,  and  the  whole  of  the 
lateral  strain  be  thrown  on  the  girders  and  side  walls,  perhaps  weak  enough  already.  Again,  throw- 
ing cold  water  upon  the  heated  iron  may  cause  an  immediate  fracture.  For  these  and  similar 
reasons  the  firemen  are  not  permitted  to  go  into  warehouses  supported  by  iron,  when  once  fairly 
on  fire 

Covering  timber  with  sheet  iron  is  very  often  resorted  to  as  a  protection  against  fire;  but  Dr. 
Faraday,  Prof.  Brande,  Dr.  B.  D.  Rcid,  and  Mr.  W.  Tite,  M.P.,  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  useful 
against  a  sudden  burst  of  flame,  but  that  it  is  worse  than  useless  against  a  continued  heat.  .  .  .  This 
arises  from  iron  being  so  good  a  conductor  that  when  heat  is  applied  to  it,  it  becomes  in  a  very  short 
time  nearly  as  hot  on  one  side  as  the  other. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  many  important  facts  were  elicited,  some  of  which 
are  noted  under  other  heads  : 

Mr.  Charles  Mayhew,  District  Surveyor,  said— Houses  ought  to  be  constructed  on  the 
French  system,  and  not  as  they  were  built  here  on  purpose  to  bum.  They  were  piled 
up  as  the  wood  was  placed  in  the  grate  to  light  a  fire.  The  floors  were  wood,  the  par- 
titions were  wood,  the  stairs  were  wood  ;  so  put  together  as  to  be  all  hollow,  and  so 
connected  as  to  allow  air  drafts  in  every  direction.  It  was  difficult  perhaps  to  construct 
anything  fireproof,  but  still  it  could  be  approximated  to  ;  it  might  perhaps  be  more  costly 
so  to  build,  but  what  was  cost  compared  with  loss  of  life  ? 

Mr.  John  Wyatt  Pap  worth  said  he  assumed  that  it  would  be  agreed  that  what  people 
called  fireproof  materials  were  literally  the  least  protection  in  a  great  fire.  Thus  stone 
staircases  were  likely  to  crack  at  the  wall,  and  fall,  long  before  an  equally  solid  wood 
staircase  would  be  unsafe  to  the  escaping  occupier.  Iron  beams  pulled  the  whole  building 
down  with  them,  whereas  wooden  beams,  sadly  charred,  remained  long  after  the  engines 
had  ceased  working  ;  and  in  a  great  fire  even  brick  arches  failed  and  fell.  He  admitted 
that  very  thick  arches  would  stand  a  great  heat  ;  but  the  little  things  which  were  now 
called  brick  arches  were  impotent  even  before  a  moderate  fire.  Fireproof  did  not  mean 
incombustible,  but  only,  "not  very  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  fire.*'  Covering  wood-work 
with  metal  was  allowed  by  ins.  offices  to  be  a  prevention  to  a  certain  extent,  that  is  to  say, 
if  a  current  of  air  passed  between  the  metal  and  the  wood,  A  stone  was  an  equal  preven- 
tion under  such  circumstances. 

The  same  year  (1856),  a  little  later,  Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams  read  a  paper  before  the 
So.  of  Arts  on  Fireproof j  Non-combustible^  and  Fire  Extinguishing  Buildings.  He  says 
the  building  of  cities  might  be,  but  is  not,  a  philosophical  process.  Amongst  the 
necessities  of  cities  such  as  he  proposes  would  be  that  of  absolutely  incombustible 
buildings.  "  Walls  are  made  perfectly  incombustible  of  brick  and  mortar,  but  they  are 
not  incapable  of  destruction  by  the  agency  of  burning  materials,  because  by  the  action 
of  fire  the  mortar  returns  to  its  original  condition  of  quicklime.  To  be  perfect  they 
ought  to  be  of  fire  stone  or  brick,  cemented  with  fire  clay."  **  Floors  may  be  made  of 
groined  brick  arches,  resting  on  brick  pillars,  but  to  be  indestructible  by  fire,  they  also 
should  be  built  without  lime  mortar."  "Where  no  mass  of  combustible  material  exists 
in  the  building,  floors  of  sawn  slate  may  be  applied ;  the  joints  being  caulked  with 
elastic  material."  "The  problem  to  solve  is  to  make  the  columns  and  beams  fireproof, 
and  to  make  the  fires  that  may  happen  self-extinguishing.  If  the  floors  be  formed  of 
brick  and  fire  clay,  and  the  columns  be  surrounded  with  the  same  material,  and  the 
brick  surrounded  with  sheet  iron  to  prevent  wear,  the  first  object  will  be  accomplished. 


^ 
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There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  making  the  building  fireproof  than  in  constructing  one  of 

Milner*s  fireproof  safes.     The  central  walls  should  all  be  fitted  with  sliding  iron  trap 

doors.     The  stair  heads  should  close  with  wrought-iron  doors,  the  windows  with  wrought- 

iron  shutters."     "  If  cities  were  built  on  such  a  system,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  would 

very  soon  be  an  extinction  of  F.  assu.  cos."     **  Fire  ins.  offices  are  in  short  either  a 

silent  satire  on  human  ignorance  which  erects  dangerous  buildings  fitted  for  burning 

down,  or  an  indication  of  poverty  of  power  as  regards  capital,  or  poverty  of  invention, 

or  both.     .     .     .     Our  true  policy  is  to  work  onwards  as  fast  as  we  can  towards  a  perfect 

building  system." — Vide  So.  of  Arts  Journ,  vol.  iv. 

1862. — At  the  International  Exhibition  in  Lond.  this  year,  Messrs.  Fox  &  Barrett 

introduced  an  **  ingenious  system  of  fireproof  flooring. "    The  Kep.  of  the  Jurors  (Class  X. 

Sec.  a)  says : 

Its  success  has  been  unequivocal,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  not  more  frequently  used  in  the 
classes  of  houses  and  other  structures  for  which  it  is  adapted,  and  where  in  preventing  and  arresting 
^res  it  would  be  most  useful.    For  this  very  clever  and  simple  system  a  m^al  has  been  awarded  to 
"r.  H.  Barrett  (U.K.  2235). 

1863. — Mr.  Charles  B.  King,  Mechanical  Engineer,  read  before  the  So.  of  Arts  a 

paper  :  On  the  Suppression  and  Extinction  of  Fires ^  wherein  he  says  : 

Buildings  cannot  be  made  wholly  fireproof,  but  they  can  be  constructed  with  a  view  of  rendering 
them  impervious  to  fire,  viz.  to  resist,  not  assist,  any  fire  that  may  break  out  upon  their  floors. 
Many  architects  and  other  persons  of  position  have  from  time  to  time  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  a  large  number  of  patents  have  been  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  It  would  be 
neeiiless  to  go  through  the  list  of  these,  so  I  shall  draw  your  attention  to  the  model  mill  at  Saltaire, 
belonging  to  Messrs.  Titus  Salt,  Sons  &  Co.,  which  has  been  constructed  fireproof  throughout.  The 
floors  ....  are  composed  of  longitudinal  cast>iron  girders,  from  the  bottom  flange  of  which  a  brick 
arching  is  sprung;  this  is  bound  together  transversely  by  tie-rods  on  the  top  of  the  arching  ;  to  form 
the  floors  flag-stones  are  laid,  between  which  and  the  arch  a  layer  of  concrete  is  laid. 

He  proceeds  to  include  in  his  estimate  of  fireproof  buildings  those  in  which  water  jets 
are  laid  on,  such  as  we  have  spoken  of  under  Fire  Exti.nguishment. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  Baddeley  referred  to  Bunnett's  fireproof  floor, 
which  was  composed  of  bricks  geometrically  formed,  so  as  to  interlock  with  each  other — 
an  arrangement  which  enabled  the  floor  to  be  made  either  slightly  convex,  or  completely 
flat,  and  the  straining  of  the  walls  was  prevented  by  tie-rods  imbedded  in  the  bricks. 
Mr.  Bunnett  had  constructe<l  a  floor  of  that  description  at  Deptford,  which  had  been 
tested  as  to  its  strength  ;  and  also  as  to  its  fireproof  qualities  :  and  the  non-conducting 
power  of  the  bricks  was  such  that,  with  the  largest  fire  they  could  place  beneath  it,  it 
was  impossible  to  ignite  sulphur  or  gunpowder  on  the  upper  side  of  the  floor.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  most  perfect  fireproof  floor  he  had  ever  met  with. 

1864. — Mr.  Henry  M.  Eyton,  Architect,  contributed  to  the  Jour,  of  the  So,  of  Arts  an 
account  of  the  various  modes  of  fireproof  construction  of  dwellings  then  in  use.  This 
paper  is  of  an  essentially  practical  character,  and  should  be  consulted  by  all  who  seek 
more  detailed  information  than  it  is  our  province  here  to  give. 

1866. — Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Young,  C.E.,  m  his  Fires^  Fire  Engines y  etc,^  pub.  this  year, 
says  : 

The  construction  of  buildings  entirely  fireproof  and  uninflammable  has  long  been  a  favourite  idea> 
and  one  on  which  no  small  amount  of  thought  and  money  have  been  expended,  but  unfortunately 
with  anything  but  satisfactory  results.  So  far  as  practice  and  experience  have  hitherto  taught  us, 
no  safety  from  the  destructive  ravages  of  fire  has  been  or  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  most 
uninflammable  materials  for  building  purposes,  unless  some  other  modes  of  employing  them  be  adopted 
than  those  hitherto  used.  Most  of  the  tremendous  and  disastrous  conflagrations  of  late  years  have 
either  originated  in  or  extended  to  these  so-called  "  fireproof"  structures,  and  as  in  these  the  most 
valuable  goods  and  materials  have  been  stored,  on  account  of  the  assumed  security  afforded  thereby, 
the  losses  have  been  correspondingly  heavy. 

He  further  says,  when  these  buildings,  even  the  most  scientifically  and  expensively 
constructed,  are,  being  on  fire,  once  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand,  as  it  may  be  termed, 
their  destruction,  and  that  of  their  contents,  is  inevitable.  The  stones  crack  and  crumble 
with  the  intense  heat ;  the  iron  beams  push  or  pull  everything  down  *,  the  brick  arches 
fall  to  pieces ;  concrete  is  nowhere :  thus  in  practice  it  is  found  that  in  a  very  short  period, 
unless  the  most  lavish  supply  of  water  and  powerful  and  efficient  means  of  throwing  it  on 
the  burning  materials  are  quickly  and  readily  available  at  the  earliest  moment  the  fire 
is  discovered,  the  whole  mass  becomes  a  huge  undistinguishable  heap  of  burning  and 
smoking  ruins. 

Again,  these  "fireproof"  buildings,  as  at  present  constructed,  are  invariably  found,  in 

case  of  catching  fire,  to  **hold"  the  fire,  and  by  this  means  render  their  total  destruction, 

and  that  of  their  contents,  a  dead  certainty.     Finally  : 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  no  one  substance  in  nature  is  absolutely  incombustible.  The 
variation  or  differences  will  be  found  in  the  degree,  greater  or  less,  belonging  to  each  substance ;  and 
also  in  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  placed,  or  the  position  in  which  it  is  situated  in  a  building 
on  fire.  A  material  which  under  one  condition  will  be  little  injured  by  fire,  will  under  another  be 
totally  destroyed.  .  .  .  Iron,  as  at  present  applied,  is  found  to  bend  and  twist  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  j  and  it  matters  but  little  whether  it  be  wrought  or 
cast,  both  being  subject  to  the  same  operation  ;  but  cast-iron  has  the  additional  disadvantage  of 
being  liable  to  crack  and  break  when  exposed  in  a  heated  state  to  the  influence  of  a  stream  of  cold 
water.  .  .  .  Stone  is  peculiarly  liable  to  split  and  fly  when  exposed  to  heat;  and  this  is  not 
decreased,  when  it  is  in  a  heated  state,  by  the  access  of  cold  water.  .  .  .  It  is  advisable  to  avoid  the 
use  of  iron  columns,  whether  cast  or  wrought,  as  supports  in  such  a  building ;  and  if  brick  is  used,  then 
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it  should  be  of  the  best  quality,  and  put  together  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  Stone  is  objec- 
tionable, unless  coated  with  some  non-conducting  material,  which  should  be  thick  enough  to  stand  a 
great  degree  of  heat,  and  adhesive  enough  not  to  scale  off  when  exposed  to  it.  Experience  has 
shown  that  stone  and  cast-iron,  unless  protected  by  some  incombustible  substance,  are  not  fit  for 
fireproof  buildings — the  stone  splitting,  cracking  and  crumbling  under  the  combined  action  of  heat 
and  water,  and  the  iron  expanding,  twisting,  melting  and  cracking,  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Brickwork,  unless  of  a  very  suDstantial  character,  stands  but  little  chance  when  exposed  to  the 
intense  heat  met  with  in  lar^e  fires.  The  mortar  crumbles  out,  the  walls  bulge  and  crack,  and  the 
material  at  present  called  bnck,  and  used  as  such  in  Lond.,  crumbles  to  dust,  and  as  it  were  melts 
away,  infallibly  bringing  down  the  best  part  of  the  structure  in  which  this  stuff  is  employed,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  otfire. 

Iron,  whether  wrought  or  cast,  constantly  melts  when  forming  parts  of  buildings  destroyed  by  large 
conflagrations.  In  case  of  sugar-houses  and  warehouses  this  frequently  happens;  and  in  all  instances 
where  iron  has  not  been  thus  destroyed,  it  has  suffered  materially. 

Other  points  he  discusses  are  referred  to  under  Fire  Protection. 

1867. — A  Select  Pari.  Committee  on  "  Fire  Protection  "  sat  and  took  evidence.  The 
main  results  of  that  evidence  will  be  dealt  with  under  Fire  Protection.  The  state- 
ments of  some  of  the  witnesses  called  regarding  fireproof  buildings  may  be  appropriately 
noticed  here. 

Mr.  Geo.  Adam  Young,  Surveyor  to  Imperial  Fire. — Q,  326.  Have  you  turned  your 
attention  to  fireproof  buildings  for  dwelling-houses  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  fireproof  buildings 
for  some  purposes  are  very  gOK^d  ;  but  I  doubt  their  utility  in  warehouses  for  the  storage 
of  goods.  327.  I  am  speaking  of  dwelling-houses? — It  is  rather  too  costly  for  them. 
328.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  that  possibility? — Yes,  I  have;  it  is  not 
practised  much  in  ordinary  dwellings ;  it  Is  practised  in  public  offices.  329.  Do  you 
think  that  tliat  could  be  carried  out  in  dwelling-houses,  particularly  in  our  large 
lodging-houses  for  the  poor,  where  a  great  number  of  people  are  accommodated  ? — Yes, 
I  think  it  might  be  done.  330.  And  how  would  you  do  that ;  would  you  do  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  done  on  the  Continent,  by  concrete  floors? — We  frequently  use 
wrought-iron  beams  and  light  brick  arches,  and  cement  flooring.  On  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  Estate,  at  the  present  time,  his  rule  is  that  the  roofs  are  all  to  be  made  in  that 
way ;  they  are  all  fireproof  roofs.  I  have  built  several,  and  I  shall  build  several  more  this 
year  :  wrought-iron  beams,  light  brick  arches,  and  cement  flooring.  331.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  Iron  Roofs  generdly  ? — The  ordinary  iron  pitched  roofs  for  warehouses  are 
not  of  good  construction.  332.  What  is  your  objection  to  them  ? — My  objection  to  them 
is,  that  by  the  expansion  of  the  metal,  the  walls  generally  give  way,  and  then  the  fire,  if 
it  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  other  buildings,  extends  to  them.  That  was  illustrated  in 
a  most  remarkable  degree  in  the  last  fire  [1866]  that  took  place  in  the  Jute  Warehouse 
at  the  West  India  Dock.  It  was  a  large  warehouse,  with  an  iron  roof.  The  iron  roof 
expanded,  cracked  the  walls,  and  then  fell  against  them.  It  did  not  push  the  walls 
down  :  if  it  had,  the  fire  would  have  extended  along  the  whole  quay  and  destroyed  all 
the  goods  that  were  there,  and  perhaps  might  have  extended  to  the  shipping.  They 
have  decided  to  have  no  more  roofs  of  that  kind,  for  that  reason.  333.  But  is  not  the 
objection  to  the  use  of  iron  generally  in  building,  the  expansion  of  the  iron  in  heat 
pressing  out  the  walls?— I  do  not  think  that  the  fireproof  construction  for  goods  ware- 
houses, warehouses  only  for  the  deposit  of  goods,  is  worth  anything,  because  the  goods 
will  be  burnt  Clearly,  if  this  room  is  fireproof,  and  it  is  filled  up  nearly  to  the  ceiling 
with  combustible  goods,  it  is  of  very  little  use  for  it  to  be  fireproof;  the  combustible  goods 
will  heat  the  roof,  and  down  will  go  the  arches ;  this  b  generally  the  case.  I  can  give 
you  a  particular  instance.  The  late  Mr.  Cubitt  had  two  buildings  adjoining  each  other ; 
one  was  fireproof,  and  the  other  was  an  ordinary  building.  He  filled  them  with  joiner's 
work  ;  a  fire  took  place  :  the  fireproof  one  came  down,  and  the  other  remained  as  it  was, 
with  the  roof  off". 

Mr.  Wm.  S wanton,  Supt  of  Lond.  Salvage  Corps. — Q,  185 1.  Can  you  speak  on  the 
so-called  fireproof  structures;  do  you  think  they  are  efficient  or  not?— I  think  that 
many  favourable  changes  might  be  made  ;  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal  with  these  so-called 
fireproof  structures  ;  the  building  itself  may  be  fireproof,  and  the  merchandize  may  be  of 
that  inflammable  nature  that  the  best  description  of  fireproof  buildings  could  not  with- 
stand a  serious  fire.  1852.  But  a  fireproof  warehouse  itself  is  a  place  where  you  can  have 
any  amount  of  fire  in  one  compartment,  and  yet  it  must  be  impossible  to  get  to  another 
compartment? — There  is  scarcely  a  building  of  that  kind  in  Lond.,  though  some  are  very 
good.  1853.  Do  you  know  the  East  and  West  India  Warehouses  in  Fenchurch  Street? 
— Yes.  1854.  Those  are  some  of  the  best  buildings  in  Lond,  arcthevnot? — Yes,  I 
should  say  they  are.  1855.  Taking  them  as  being  the  best  in  Lond.,  could  you  suggest 
anything  that  would  make  them  perfect,  if  perfection  could  be  obtained? — No,  not  off- 
hand ;  they  are  as  nearly  fireproof^  as  anything  I  know  of  in  Lond.  It  does  not  alwa3rs 
depend  on  the  buildings,  but  their  contents,  generally,  for  the  spread  of  fire. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jennings,  Surveyor  to  the  Guardian  Ins.  Co.— 2635.  Is  there  any  such 
thing  in  your  experience  as  a  fireproof  building  ? — No  building  can  be  called  a  fireproof 
building  except  a  building  in  which  in  each  chamber  there  cannot  be  heat  enough  to 
destroy  the  material  of  which  it  is  built ;  it  may  be  fireproof  as  long  as  you  have  not 
enough  in  it  to  destroy  the  construction.  2636.  It  may  be  fireproof  so  long  as  there  is  not 
sufficient  fire  ? — It  depends  upon  what  the  article  is  ;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  quantity 
of  heat  you  produce.  A  merchant's  strong  room  you  may  make  fireproof. 
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Mr.  Charles  Freeman,  Surveyor  to  Sun  Fire. — 4833.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee 
some  of  the  results  of  your  observation  of  the  great  fire  in  Toolcy  Street,  first  with  regard 
to  the  construction  of  the  buildings? — 1  observed  with  regard  to  the  yfr^/ro^yftwrj  in 
Hayes'  warehouse,  that  they  had  been  constructed  on  iron  girders,  resting  on  iron  posts, 
and  that  they  were  quite  inadequate  to  prevent  the  progress  of  fire  in  buildings  stored 
w^ith  merchandize  ;  the  iron  columns  being  heated,  the  effect  of  water  upon  them  was  that 
they  collapsed,  and  the  brick  arches  and  the  girders  all  fell  down  together  ;  it  did  not  stop 
the  fire  from  its  upward  progress  ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  they  fell,  they  tended  to 
the  more  complete  combustion  of  the  articles  in  the  warehouse  than  ordinary  wood 
would,    because   the   floors    in   that   case    fall   closely,    and   there  is  greater   salvage. 

4834.  Suppose  the  fire  had  begun  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building,  what  would  have 
been  the  effect? — In  that  case  it  has  a  good  effect,  particularly  if  the  floor  is  incom- 
bustible ;  but  generally  in  those  warehouses  they  put  a  wooden  floor  on  the  top,  and  then 
of  course  it  is  not  so  effective  ;  otherwise  it  arrests  the  progress  downward  of  a  fire. 

4835.  Your  opinion,  derived  from  experience  such  as  that  of  the  fire  at  Tooley  Street,  is 
that  iron  should  not  be  used  in  fireproof  warehouses,  where  combustible  materials  are 
stored  ? — Not  exactly  so  ;  but  that  a  horizontal  division  of  that  sort  is  not  sufficient  in  a 
warehouse  stored  with  merchandize  ;  but  I  would  make  a  reservation  :  although  they  are 
not  useful  or  perfect  for  warehouses,  they  are  exceedingly  good  for  onlinary  dwelling- 
houses,  and  shops  in  which  the  goo<ls  are  not  so  combustible,  and  not  so  large  in  quantity. 
No  doubt  many  of  those  floors,  either  what  they  call  Fox  and  Barrett's  floors,  or  Dunnett's 
arches,  are  very  good,  and  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  flame  in  dwelling- 
houses.  4836.  Of  course  you  mean  cast-iron,  and  not  malleable  iron? — I  think  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  them  :  cast-iron  flies  and  wrought-iron  bends.  4837.  You 
say  that  fireproof  floors  are  good  in  dwelling-houses? — Very  good  ;  and  for  chambers. 
4838.  Are  you  aware  how  the  floors  are  constructed  in  France? — I  have  seen  a  great 
many  instances,  and  I  never  knew  them  fail.  4S39.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  introduce  similar  floors  in  this  country  ? — A  very  great  advantage.  .  .  . 

Captain  Shaw,  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade. — 5241.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
mittee have  been  informed  by  a  Lond.  architect  that  he  could  make  the  buildings  here 
far  more  fireproof  if  proper  mortar  were  used  ? — There  is  no  question  about  that,  and  the 
mixing  up  of  the  mortar  is  one  of  the  j>oints  which  comes  up  in  the  new  Bill  before  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  5242.  Would  you  not  consider  it  almost  a  nefarious  practice  on 
the  part  of  builders  to  use  this  inferior  mortar,  when  j>erhaps  by  the  contract  they  are 
bound  to  use  a  better  kind  of  mortar?— If  they  are  bound  by  the  contract  to  use  a  better 
kind  of  mortar,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  nefarious  practice ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  not 
bound  by  the  law  to  do  so,  and  there  is  no  contract,  it  is  not  nefarious.  5243.  But  would 
it  not  in  your  opinion  be  advisable  for  the  law  to  interfere,  and  insist  upon  proper  mortar 
being  used  ? — Yes,  and  I  think  that  will  in  all  prob.  Ije  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan 
lioard  of  Works.  5244.  That  would  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the  rapid  spread  of 
fires  which  at  present  takes  place  in  consequence  of  inferior  mortar  Ijcing  used,  would  it 
not  ? — I  am  not  very  much  of  opinion  that  fires  can  si)read  through  any  walls,  however 
ill -constructed  ;  the  consequence  of  bad  mortar  has  rather  been  to  cause  the  walls  to  fall, 
and  kill  people ;  vertical  walls  stand  a  long  time,  no  matter  how  ill-made,  if  they  are 
constructed  of  incombustible  materials.  I  have  brought  a  plan  with  me  of  flooring  and 
joisting,  which  I  conceive  might  possibly  be  adopted  more  generally  in  Lond.  Tliis  plan 
was  devised  by  Mr.  Marrable,  who  was  formerly  architect  of  the  Mclro|X)litan  Board  of 
Works  ;  I  put  that  plan  in  as  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  safer  and  a  sounder  mode  of  con- 
struction than  any  of  the  common  fireproofing  that  one  sees.  524$.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  French  system,  is  it  not? — It  is  in  fact  the  French  system  adapted  to  Lond.,  but  there 
is  great  ingenuity  in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Marrable  has  carried  it  out. 

1872.— Capt.  Shaw  pub.  his  Fire  Surz'eysy  in  which  many  useful  suggestions  will  be 
found  regarding  the  construction  of  buildings  in  regard  to  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  applied.      The  following  passage  will  indicate  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 

work  : 

The  use  of  stone  in  building  has  not  only  received  legislative  sanction,  but  has  in  certain  cases 
been  made  absolutely  compulsory.  It  is,  perhaps,  now  useless  to  inquire  how  such  expressions  have 
been  introduced  into  Acts  of  Parliament  as  "  stone  or  other  fireproof  materials,"  or  how  such  pro- 
visions have  been  introduced  as  those  which  make  it  compulsory  to  construct  "floors  of  lobbies, 
corridors,  passages,  and  landings,  and  also  flights  of  stairs,"  of  this  most  dangerous  of  all  materials — 
dangerous,  whether  considered  as  to  its  propertv  of  intrinsic  strength,  strength  for  withstanding 
shocks,  power  of  resisting  heat,  or,  in  fact,  an^  otner  qualification  except  appearance.  Hut  it  is  by 
no  means  useless  to  continue  to  combat  the  principles  on  which  these  terms  nave  been  introduced,  or 
to  lay  down  others  which  may  lead  to  a  diminution  of  the  constant  and  serious  dangers  resulting 
from  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  any  enactment  which  contains  such  an  expression  as 
"  stone  or  other  fireproof  material  "  proceeds  on  an  assumption  involving  a  serious  error,  inasmuch 
as  stone  is  in  no  possible  sense  fireproof,  but,  on  the  contrary,  yields  to  the  effect  of  fire  more  rapidly 
than  almost  any  other  material  commonly  used  in  building.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not,  like  wood, 
add  fuel  to  the  fire,  but  it  does  worse :  its  known  tendency  to  split  off  from  the  walls  and  fall  down 
alto(rcther  pre\'ent8  the  firemen  from  availing  themselves  of  the  oest  positions  for  their  work. 

The  great  fire  in  Chicago  last  year  drew  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  fireproof 
buildings  in  the  U.S.  Mr.  Hiram  Powers,  the  great  sculptor,  wrote  to  the  man.  of  an 
ins.  ofhce  as  follows  : 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  to  make  a  city  fireproof.'    I  answer  yes,  and  without  any  great 
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extra  expense.  To  prove  this,  I  have  only  to  say  that  although  there  have  been  frequent  fires  in  the 
city  of  Florence  during  the  34  years  of  my  residence  in  it,  not  one  house  has  been  consumed,  except  a 
theatre,  and  that  was  not  entirely  destroyed.  Rooms  full  of  goods  have  been  heated  like  ovens  by 
i^ited  calicoes,  straw  hats,  etc. ;  but  as  the  floors  above  and  below  were  all  covered  by  thin  brick 
tiles,  the  goods  oumed  without  ventilation.  And  as  there  was  no  flame,  a  smell  like  that  of  a  coal- 
pit soon  gave  the  alarm,  and  the  fire  was  soon  extinguished  by  no  other  engines  than  a  hand-squirt, 
holding  about  a  gallon,  which  discharged  a  well-directed  stream  tfirough  some  aperture.  .  .  . 

The  secret  of  fireproof  building  is  this  :  It  must  be  made  impossible  for  the  flames  to  pass  through 
the  floors  or  up  the  stairway.  If  you  will  have  wood  floors  and  stairs,  lay  a  flooring  of  the  thinnest 
sheet-iron  over  the  joists,  and  your  wood  upon  that;  and  sheath  the  stairs  with  the  same  material. 
A  floor  will  not  bum  without  a  supply  of  air  under  it.  Throw  a  dry  board  upon  a  perfectly  flat  pave- 
ment, and  kindle  it  as  it  lies  if  you  can.  You  may  make  a  fire  upon  it.  and  m  time  consume  it,  but  it 
will  require  a  long  time.  Prevent  drafts,  and  though  there  will  still  oe  fires,  no  house  will  be  con- 
sumed. The  combustion  will  go  on  so  slowly  that  discovery  is  certain  in  time  to  prevent  any  great 
calamity.  But  the  roofs,  how  about  them  ?  Slate  or  tiles  ?  Zinc  melts  too  easily.  I  believe  that 
hard  burned  tiles,  if  flat,  would  stand  the  frost  at  home  ;  and  if  so,  they  constitute  the  best  roofing. 
My  house  has  no  joists.  All  the  floors  arc  of  tiles  rcstin|^  on  arches.  One  of  these  arches  was  made 
over  a  room  25  feet  square  by  four  men  in  4  days.  The  bncks  are  about  i^  in.  thick,  and  laid  edgewise 
with  plaster  of  paris.  There  was  no  framework  prepared  to  lay  them  on,  unless  you  would  so  term 
four  bits  of  wood  which  a  man  could  carry  under  his  arm.  And  yet  this  arch  is  so  strong  as  to  be 
quite  safe  with  a  large  dancing  party  on  it.  I  have  never  heard  of  one  of  those  floors  falling,  and 
tney  are  absolutely  nreproof.  Of  course  lieht  arches  like  these  would  not  do  for  warehouses.  It 
would  pay,  I  think,  to  send  out  here  for  an  Italian  brick  mason  who  knows  how  to  build  these  thin 
but  strong  arches  for  dwelling-houses.  I  know  there  is  a  prejudice  at  home  against  brick  or  com- 
position floors :  "  Too  cold  in  winter,"  it  is  said.  And  so  they  are,  if  bare ;  but  cover  them  with  several 
thicknesses  of  paper  and  then  carpet  them,  and  no  one  can  discover  the  slightest  difference  between 
their  temperature  and  that  of  wood  floors.    .    .    . 

The  Boston,  U.S.,  conflagration  occurred  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  and  still  further 
attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  fireproof  buildings. 

Experiments  with  a  new  mixture  called  the  "  Metallic  Cement  Roofing"  were  tried  in 
Chicago  this  year.  The  advantages  claimed  for  the  invention  were — I .  Being  the  cheapest 
in  use.  2.  Being  absolutely  waterproof.  3.  Being  lighter  than  any  other  covering.  4. 
Being  the  most  durable  of  any. 

The  **  Selenitic  Mortar  and  Concrete,"  invented  by  Major-Gen.  H.  Y.  D.  Scott,  C.B., 
deserves  mention  at  this  point.  Its  fire-resisting  properties  were  put  to  the  test,  in  the 
case  of  the  fire  at  Mr.  Hankey's  mansion  in  St.  James's  Park,  1875.  T^^c  cement  costs 
under  loy.  p.  cubic  yard,  including  labour. 

1878. — The  So.  of  Arts  was  engaged  in  an  inquiry  concerning  the  means  of  protect- 
ing the  Metropolis  against  conflagration,  and  Mr.  Sharp  submitted  to  the  Committee 
appointed  for  the  purpose  a  plan  and  details  of  an  absolutely  fireproof  warehouse.  It  is, 
practically  speaking,  a  furnace  divided  into  compartments.  The  whole  structure,  external 
and  internal  walls,  roof,  and  floors,  would  be  built  of  fire-clay  bricks,  joined  with  fire- 
clay ;  and  all  the  doors  and  shutters  would  be  blocks  of  fire-clay.  The  staircases  would 
be  of  the  same  material,  or  of  hard  old  oak.  Within  the  walls  there  would  be  tubular 
channels  connected  with  hydraulic  mains,  and  so  arranged  that  each  room  singly  might 
be  closed,  and  flooded  with  water,  if  fire  should  break  out  among  its  contents,  or  that  a 
continuous  flow  of  water  might  be  directed  over  the  external  walls,  as  a  protection  during 
the  combustion  of  adjacent  buildings.  From  the  description  given  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  a  warehouse  would  realize  the  objects  of  its  designer  ;  but  it  would  prob- 
ably have  to  be  constructed  without  much  reference  to  beauty  or  to  decoration,  and  Mr. 
Sharp  stated  that  its  cost  would  be  "about  double"  that  of  a  warehouse  of  the  ordinary 
kind.  For  mercantile  purposes,  therefore,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  profit 
and  loss,  or  into  a  comparison  between  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  cost  of  ins.— 
Times, 

There  was  this  year  estab.,  "The  Monolithic  Fireproof  and  Sanitary  Construction 
Works,  Lim.,"  for  the  purpose  of  working  "  Brannon's  Patent "  for  constructing  buildings 
with  an  entirely  fireproof  material  known  as  the  Monoliihic  Compound,  A  test-house  was 
erected  at  Edmonton,  and  various  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  presence  of  architects 
and  scientific  men  of  distinction,  with  apparently  entire  success.  We  do  not  know  if  the 
method  has  been  brought  into  practice. 

Mr.  Arthur  Oilman,  Architect,  proposed  a  new  plan  of  fireproof  building,  in  which  the 
main  feature  was  iron  girders  and  gypsum  flooring. 

Before  the  Liverpool  Architectural  So.  this  year,  there  was  read  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
of  which  we  have  the  following  newspaper  outline  : 

This  invention  consists  in  the  utilization  of  earthenware  and  cement  concrete  with  iron  and  steel 
and  metal  wire  in  such  combinations  as  to  resist  the  most  glowing  furnace  heat.  The  object  of  the 
inventor  is  to  provide  walls,  partitions,  floors,  and  roofs  light,  cheap,  durable  and  thoroughly  fireproof. 

Walls,  partitions  and  roofe  arc  constructed  of  sheet-iron  or  steel,  so  formed  as  to  represent  one-half 
of  an  octagonal  honeycomb  cell  in  transverse  section,  reversed  and  placed  as  flitches  parallel  to  each 
other,  with  a  space  of  six  inches  intervening.  In  this  space  are  pipes  of  hollow  earthenware,  in  two 
feet  lengths,  and  the  iron  flitches  are  bolted  to  and  through  the  pipes,  thus  forming  a  composite 
girder,  which  is  light  and  strong  and  capable  of  resisting  the  flame.  Partitions  are  constructed  of 
half-octagonal  honeycomb  iron  or  steel  cells,  with  metal  wire  stretched  across  (instead  of  inflammable 
laths)  to  receive  the  cement  concrete  or  plaster,  the  wire  serving  to  tie  the  iron  and  steel  lengths 
and  give  strength  to  the  concrete.  One  great  excellence  is  that  through  the  hollow  earthenware 
pipes  ventilation  to  any  part  of  the  structure  can  be  secured,  and,  if  desired,  hot  air  may  be  conveyed 
from  the  basement  furnace. 

It  is  well  known  that  Portland  cement,  with  which  the  floors  are  laid,  is  more  intractable  to  fire  than 
granite  or  any  of  the  stones,  and,  while  its  tensile  strength  is  very  g^reat  after  it  has  had  a  fortnight  to 
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harden,  it  continues  to  increase  for  years.  The  cheapness,  however,  is  a  not  less  desirable  feature 
in  the  proposed  new  architecture  than  the  solidity  afforded.  The  l*ortland  cement  may  be  amalga- 
mated with  old  bricks  crushed  small,  well-washed  gravel,  sand  and  furnace  slag.  Such  matenal, 
besides  being  more  fireproof  than  granite  or  solid  iron,  is  so  inexpensive  as  to  put  fireproof  houses 
within  the  reach  of  the  tnrifty  poor  and  all  house*builders. 

The  system  of  imbedding  or  incasing  the  metal  uprights  and  girders  in  concrete  and  passing  the 
metal  rods  in  concrete  or  fireproof  pipes  is  certainly,  of  itself,  one  of  the  greatest  contributions  to 
domestic  and  municipal  safety  yet  made  by  the  architectural  genius  of  the  age.  The  tensile  strength 
of  the  flooring  thus  made,  after  it  had  been  given  i8  days  to  cr>'stallize,  was  safely  loaded  with  31  tons 
of  dead  weight,  showing  a  carrying  power  difficult  to  surpass. 

The  question  of  the  building  stone  which  bests  resists  the  action  of  fire  attracted  con- 
siderable attention.  Dr.  Ott,  of  New  York,  after  various  experiments,  showed  that 
limestones,  as  a  class,  are  most  unsuitable  for  Iniilding  purposes,  owing  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  calcine  when  exposed  to  a  high  temperature.  And  among  the  lime- 
stones those  which  contain  magnesia  give  way  the  soonest,  and  are  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  Of  the  primitive  rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica  are  untrustworthy,  for  they 
crack  to  pieces  even  when  exposeil  to  radiant  heat.  In  their  natural  state  they  contain 
water,  and  the  stone  explodes  by  the  raising  of  the  temperature.  For  these  reasons  Dr. 
Ott  gives  the  preference  to  the  sandstones,  which  have  an  enormous  heat-resisting  quality; 
and  with  the  sandstones  he  ranks  those  artificial  stones  which  contain  lime  and  alumina 
silicate,  which,  as  is  known,  withstand  almost  any  amount  of  heat. 

1874. — The  Architect^  28th  Mar.,  contained  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  art. 
upon  fireproof  buildings  whicli  has  yet  appeare<l.  The  writer's  main  positions  were  the 
following :  i.  That  buildings,  of  the  warehouse  class  especially,  should  be  constructed 
wholly  of  incombustible  materials,  and  of  such,  moreover,  as  are  unaffected  by  intense 
heat.  2.  That  they  should  be  built  in  compartments,  capable  of  instant  isolation.  3. 
That  they  should  be  proof  against  fire  from  without.  4.  That  in  the  event  of  fire  in  any 
one  compartment,  and  the  inevitable  consumption  of  its  contents,  an  intense  accumulation 
of  heat  to  endanger  the  building  generally  should  be  impossible. 

z.  To  secure  the  first  in  a  strictly  sound  and  scientific  manner,  the  highest  talent  of  the  civil 
engineer  and  architect  is  demanded.  The  use  of  wood  constructionally  should  be  discarded,  and  our 
scientific  men  might  do  good  service  by  discovering  a  mode  of  construction  with  known  substitutes, 
which  should  dispense  with  its  employment.  The  too  free  use  of  iron  in  exposed  situations  has  been 
found  most  objectionable  ;  stone  has  equally  failed  ;  and  good  honest  brickwork,  especially  when 
the  mortar  used  is  fire-resisting,  would  appear,  after  all,  to  be  the  most  reliable.  As,  however,  iron 
must  enter  into  the  construction,  to  admit  of  the  large  rooms  in  modern  buildings,  it  would  be 
essential,  and  by  no  means  difficult,  so  to  isolate  vertical  columns,  girders,  and  tension  rods,  as  to 
make  them  unaffected  by  the  fiercest  heat  generated  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 

2.  The  facts  of  the  fragile  moderti  doors  of  ordinan*  buildings  being  the  chief  outlets  for  the  spread 
of  fire,  has  scarcely  been  adequately  noticed  in  the  otherwise  exhaustive  discussions.  No  sooner  is  the 
frail  door  burned  through,  than  the  fire  rushes  up  the  staircase^  which  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  huge 
chimney,  in  creating  a  ciraft,  and  increasing  the  fire— being  itself  a  vehicle  for  transmitting  the  fire  to 
other  parts  of  the  building.  Even  iron  doors  buckle  and  twist  under  intense  heat,  and  have  failed 
lamentably.  There  is,  however,  a  description  of  door  .  .  .  absolute ly Jirtr-resiiiing.  They  are  partly 
constructed  of  refractory  fire-clav,  and  are  made  to  slide  into  spaces  left  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
They  overlap  the  door  aperture  by  several  inches  on  all  sides,  whereby  their  iron -framework  is  well 
removed  from  any  possible  contact  with  fire. 

3.  It  is  needless  after  the  narrow  escape  of  Lowndes  S<^uare  [from  the  fire  at  the  Pantechnicon! 
to  point  out  the  danger  to  which  an  ordinary  town  house  is  liable  from  the  ignition  of  its  external 
woodwork.  Safety  from  external  fire  may  be  secured  by  the  application  of  the  same  construction  of 
fire-clay  doors  and  shutters  already  described,  to  the  external  doors  and  windows.  These  fire-clay 
shutters  have  been  made  to  slide  over  the  wall-faces,  both  internally  and  externally ;  and  better  still, 
into  recesses  in  the  wall  itself,  so  that  on  the  first  alarm  of  fire  the  premises  may  be  rendered 
impervious  to  the  enemy  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 

One  further  source  of  external  danger  lies    in    the  ordinary  construction  of  roofs  with  wooden 

firamings,  generally  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  readily  infl.immable,  even  through  their  slated  coverings  in 

roost  cases.     These  should  be  universally  superseded  by  the  cheaper ,  more  durable,  and  fire-resisting 

flat  roof,  now  proved  by  several  examples  to  be  quite  practicable  when  constructed  of  concrete  faced 

with  tiles. 

4.  Whilst  advocating  the  provision  of  all  available  appliances  for  "knocking  out"  incipient  fire,  such 
as  hydrants,  hose,  etc.,  the  necessity  should,  above  all,  be  recognized  for  such  construction  as  would 
facilitate  the  safe  and  rapid  combustion— if  burn  they  must— of  anv  one  compartment,  rather  than 
risk  the  contents  of  other  departments  through  accumulated  heatj  by  denying  to  the  flames,  from  a 
portion  ignited,  a  safe  and  free  exit  by  a  recognized  channel.  To  this  end  a  sumcient  shaft  should  be 
constructed  from  the  ceiling  level  of  each  compartment  (which  ordinarily  would  prove  an  excellent 
means  of  ventilation)  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  tare,  so  to  speak,  harmlessly  up  the  chimney. 
The  condition  of  each  compartment  would  be  the  reverse  of  an  ordinary  brick  oven,  which  is  con- 
structed to  accumulate  intense  heat  (without  the  slightest  risk  to  its  surroundings),  whereas  the 
arrangement  under  consideration  would  provide  compartments  structurally  as  non-inflammable 
as  ovens,  with  the  ever-present  means  of  discharging  instantaneously  accidental  fire,  whereby 
accumulated  heat  would  be  rendered  impossible. 

A  series  of  important  experiments  was  conducted  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  Easton  and 
Anderson,  at  Erith,  the  object  of  which  was  to  test  the  fire-resisting  qualities  of 
fire-clay  when  used  for  floors,  and  also  as  a  protection  for  iron  girders.  The  results 
were  conclusive,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Van  Nostrand's  Engincfrittg  Mag. 
for  August  this  year.  \Ve  believe  these  experiments  were  wholly  or  in  part  made  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Wichcord,  the  architect  of  the  National  Safe  Deposit  Co.  See  conclusion 
of  this  article. 

There  was  published  in  Chicago,  by  James  John,  a  pamph.  :  The  Theory  of  Fireproof 
Construction  as  applied  to  Wood  joists.  The  author  says  :  "I  claim  that  a  floor  of  wood 
joists,  protected  as  here  proposed,  cannot  bum  any  more  than  the  wood  blocks  in  the 
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paved  street ;  and  the  top  edge  of  these  merely  charred  in  Chicago's  great  fire."  Experi- 
ments were  tried  ;  and  the  results  were  favourably  reported. 

The  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Marsh,  U.S.  Envoy  Extraordinary  in  Rome,  wrote  regarding  the 
buildings  in  Italy  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  views  expressed  by  Mr.  Hiram  Powers 
(1872). 

1875. — A  Committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwnters  of  the  U.S.,  whose 
province  it  is  to  lake  charge  of  the  subject  of  "  Construction  of  Buildings,'*  believing 
the  obtaining  of  Fireproof  Buildings  for  common  business  purposes  to  be  impracticable, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  desirability  of  securing  the  erection  of  "standard  buildings," 
which  should  be  **  measurably  free  from  danger  by  fire  "  ;  and  accordingly  they  report  to 
the  general  body  that  they  believe  the  following  "combine  the  essentials  of  practicability 
and  economy  of  construction,"  viz.: 

Walis. — Independent  walls  to  be  brick  or  stone,  and,  for  the  first  and  second  stories,  four  inches  thick 
for  every  story  the  building  is  in  height,  and  may  recede  four  inches  at  the  beginning  of  each 
story  above  the  second,  except  the  last,  which  shall  be  the  same  thickness  as  the  one  next  below,  and 
continue  through,  and  at  least  two  feet  above  the  roof,  and  be  co^ed  vptth  stone.  At  the  beginning  of 
each  story,  where  the  wall  docs  not  recede,  ledges  shall  be  made,  on  which  joists  or  timber  shall  rest. 

Party-walls  shall  be  four  inches  thicker  than  independent  walls,  and  at  the  beginning  of  each 
story  where  the  wall  does  not  recede,  ledges  shall  be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  wall,  on  which  joist 
or  timbers  shall  rest. 

A'i*  joist  or  timbers  shall  enter  a  wall. 

If  tne  front  is  of  iron^  it  should  be  solidly  backed  or  filled  in  with  brick. 

H'ineiows. — All  windows  should  be  provided  with  iron  shutters  {except  the  first  story ^  fronts  hung 
from  eyes  fastened  in  the  walls,  with  the  latch  handles  through  the  shutter  outside^  to  enaole  the 
faremen  to  open  them  if  necessary. 

No  furring  or  lath  to  be  used.  Plaster  to  be  laid  on  the  walls.  An  independent  wall  of  the  given 
thickness  is  believed  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  against  dampness. 

Floors  to  be  of  Georgia  pine,  laid  on  the  timbers  after  the  spaces  between  the  timbers  have  been 
thoroughly  ^)\eA  flush  with  a  composition  of  plaster  and  cement ;  the  flooring  to  be  closely  scribed 
up  to  the  front  and  side  7i>alls.    {Note. — Important  and  now  very  much  neglected.) 

Ceilings  to  be  of  slabs  of  fireproof  material  i^  inches  in  thickness,  and  screwed  to  the  ander  side  of 
the  beams  through  iron  strips,  and  plastered. 

Roofs  to  be  of  slabs  of  fireproof  material  (such  as  recently  approved  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Firo 
Underwriters),  laid  on  the  roof  timber  x^  inches  in  thickness,  and  covered  with  metal  or  approved 
coniposition  roofing. 

Mansards  not  constructed  entirely  of  fireproof  material  to  be  avoided. 

Skylights  to  be  of  cast  or  wrought  iron  frames,  filled  with  glass  not  less  than  j^  inch  in  thickness. 

Elevators,  Dummies  or  Hatchways  to  have  substantial,  well-fitting  traps. 

Stairways  to  be  provided  with  traps  or  doors. 

Columns  or  Supports  to  be  of  Georgia  pine ;  not  iron  or  stone. 

Flues. — Air  or  smoke,  in  accordance  with  building  laws. 

Steam,  Gas  or  IVater  Pipes  to  be  carried  up  through  recesses  in  the  walls ;  in  no  case  through  the 
floors. 

Boilers  to  be  prohibited  from  being  placed  inside  of  the  building,  unless  in  a  complete  fireproof 
room. 

Communications. — In  all  cases  to  have  substantial  double  iron  doors  and  stone  lintels. 

Height. — In  reference  to  the  important  question  of  height  of  building,  your  Committee  would  suggest 
that,  had  the  recommendations  of  the  underwriters  on  this  point  in  the  rebuilding  of  Chicago  oeen 
followed,  viz.  to  limit  mercantile  buildings  to  four  stories  or  not  exceeding  60  feet  in  height,  that 
city  would  not  now  be  nearly  so  hazardous,  and  thcTCvronXAhv  ievvcr  tenantless  /t>/'/j  without  revenue; 
and  the  same  may  be  said,  to  a  limited  extent,  of  New  York  city.  In  the  former  city  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  two-thirds  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  lofts  have  remained  vacant  since  their  erection. 

The  American  Builder  drew  attention  to  the  invention  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Johns  of  N.Y. 
of  an  Asbestos  roofing :  "This  roofing  is  entirely  different  from  any  other  material  in  use. 
It  consists  of  a  strong  canvas,  a  surface  layer  of  patent  asbestos-coated  felt,  saturated 
with  patent  acid  and  waterproof  composition,  and  a  manilla  lining.  These  materials  are 
joined  together  with  intermediate  layers,  and  the  whole  compressed  into  a  compact, 
flexible  sheet  resembling  leather,  which  is  waterproof  and  proof  against  sparks."  Again, 
"His  asbestos  roofing  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  of  the  age. 
Protected  by  patent  he  has  the  sole  right  to  use  this  indestructible  fibrous  mineral  in 
combination  with  animal  or  vegetable  fibre,  ground  or  powdered  minerals,  resinous  and 
oleaginous  substances,  and  rubber,  and  for  roofing,  sheathing,  felts,  cements,  paints,  and 
coatings."    [Fireproof  Dress.] 

Mr.  Sydney  Myers,  Man.  of  the  Merchants  Bank,  Chicago,  offered  a  prize  of  1000  dols. 
for  the  best  set  of  plans  for  a  dwelling-house  which  should  be  "approximately  fireproof." 
The  essential  points  intended  to  make  the  building  fireproof  are  as  follows  :  I.  Fire  laws 
of  the  City  to  be  complied  with.  2.  Exterior  walls  to  be  hollow  from  foundation  to  roof. 
3.  No  furring  or  lathing  allowed  on  exterior  walls.  4.  Flue  pipes  of  soft  burnt  clay  to  be 
used.  5.  Ceilings  to  be  covered  with  i^  inches  of  concrete.  6.  Floors  to  be  protected 
underneath  with  i  \  inches  of  concrete.  7.  Roofs  to  be  protected  from  below  with  con- 
crete, and  from  above  with  tin,  slate,  or  equally  fireproof  material. 

A  new  plan  of  Fireproof  Building  was  brought  into  use  in  Chicago  this  year ;  thus 
described  :  The  outer  wall  is  of  4  in.  brick  ;  there  is  then  an  open  space  of  2  in.,  back  of 
which  is  a  4  in.  wall,  which  sustains  the  floors  and  roof.  The  joists  are  painted  with 
fireproof  paint.  Two  inches  from  the  upper  edge  a  heavy  cleat  is  nailed.  Boards  are 
then  laid  in  on  these  cleats,  and  the  space  is  filled  in  with  concrete  4  in.  thick,  and  on 
this  concrete  the  tile  floor  is  laid.  The  roof  to  be  of  slate.  The  stairway  is  painted  with 
fireproof  paint,  and  can.  at  small  additional  cost,  be  walled  in  with  brick  and  made  com- 
pletely fireproof.     All  partitions  are  of  brick.     ^'It  has  already  been  demonstrated  that 
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such  houses  can  be  built  for  less  than  20  p.c.  addition  to  the  cost  of  wooden  shanties. 
This  difference  can  be  saved  in  insurance  and  fuel  in  five  years,  for  the  houses  are  very 
warm.  The  hollow  wall  insures  dryness,  the  brick  walls  and  brick  partitions  warmth 
and  security,  the  filled  floors  security  and  a  deadening  of  noise." 

The  principle  of  fireproofing  was  applied  to  iron  columns  as  follows  :  As  in  the  case 
of  the  common  iron  pillars  in  use,  a  solid  cast-iron  column  sustains  the  whole  weight  of 
the  superstructure  ;  but,  in  this  improved  arrangement,  there  is  outside  of  the  solid 
column  a  thin  cast-iron  shell,  and  the  space  intervening  between  the  outer  shell  and  the 
inner  column  is  filled  with  plaster  of  paris,  the  non-conducting  properties  of  which  are 
well  known.  No  weight  is  allowed  to  rest  on  the  outer  shell  or  the  non-conductor  that 
is  used  as  filling,  their  only  mission  being  to  protect  from  the  effects  of  heat  the  real 
support  of  the  building — the  inner  column.  The  plan  is  to  have  these  columns  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  T  girder,  which  is  inclosed  in  a  fireproof  casting  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  the  junction  between  the  pillar  and  the  girder  is  so  formed  that  only  the  protected 
portion  of  the  one  touches  the  protected  jx)rtion  of  the  other,  while  the  casing  forms  a 
tight  joint,  thus  making  the  fireproof  armour  complete.  These  columns,  it  is  stated,  are 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  iron  columns  in  ornamental  fronts  of  buildings, 
as  well  as  the  interior  of  large  warehouses  where  such  supporters  are  needed. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco,  completed  this  year  : 
All  the  partitions  and  walls  are  built  of  brick  or  stone,  laid  in  cement  and  banded  together 
with  iron.  The  hotel  itself  is  of  brick  and  iron,  the  brick  portions  being  plastered  m  the 
colour  of  sandstone,  and  the  iron  painted  in  the  same  shade.  As  an  additional  protection 
against  fire,  a  spacious  escape  stairway  has  been  built  from  the  roof  to  the  ground  floor, 
compose<l  of  iron  inclosed  in  brick,  having  openings  in  each  floor.  In  every  room  and 
passage-way  in  the  hotel  is  a  thermostatic  bulb,  by  which  any  extra  degree  of  heat  existing 
m  any  locality  will  be  announced  at  the  general  office  upon  a  dial  showing  the  exact 
locality,  thus  making  a  complete  fire  alarm  guard.  There  are  79  stations  in  the  hotel  to 
be  visited  every  hour,  day  and  night,  by  Watchmen,  at  each  of  which  is  a  button  which 
communicates  by  electricity  with  the  general  office,  where  an  indicator  is  provided  under 
lock.  The  watchmen  are  required  to  touch  each  of  these  buttons  in  their  rounds,  and  if 
thev  fail  to  do  so  at  the  proper  times  the  indicator  shows  it.  Within  the  walls  of  the 
building  are  four  ten-inch  artesian  wells,  with  a  tested  capacity  of  28, ocx)  gallons  of  water 
per  hour.  These  wells  communicate  with  the  reservoir  under  the  court,  107  by  64  feet 
and  20  feet  deep,  holding  630,ocx)  gallons.  There  are  also  engines,  steam  pumps,  and  a 
supply  of  14,570  feet  of  hose,  which  would  seem  to  be  in  themselves  a  sufficient  protection 
against  fire. 

It  appears  not  improbable  that  the  practice  of  fire  ins.  as  now  conducted  has  itself 
rather  tended  to  discourage  the  efforts  in  the  way  of  fireproof  structures.  On  this  point 
the  Am^can  Builder  offers  the  following  obs. : 

The  universality  and  cspyeciallv  the  promiscuousncss  of  ins.  render  men  comparatively  indifferent  to 
the  personal  consequences  of  nrc ;  and  consequences  to  the  public  unfortunately  ao  not  largely 
influence  the  average  man.  Let  us  state  the  rase  practically.  Suppose  the  reader  of  this  art.  were 
about  to  erect  a  building.  It  is  proposed  to  him  to  expend^  say  5000  dol.  in  making  the  building  as 
near  fireproof  as  possible.  Would  he  not  at  once  say :  "The  int. on  5000  dol.  is 350  doT.p.a.,  in  add.  to 
which  the  taxation  arising  from  the  increased  value  of  my  property  would  be  something.  W  'ould  my 
ins.  be  that  tnuch  less  f  No ;  it  will  not  pay.  I  will  build  as  my  neighbours  build.  I  can  alwavs 
insure  my  property  to  within  a  few  thousand  dol.  of  its  value.  I  can  afford  to  run  the  risk  on  tho 
difference,  which  risk  will  not  amount  with  the  cost  of  ins.  to  the  expense  and  interest  thereon  of 
extra  precaution.  Resides,  my  security  depends  not  merely  on  what  I  do  myself,  but  on  what  my 
neighbours  do.  Unless  I  can  make  my  building  absolutely  fireproof  in  any  event,  I  shall  in  case  of  a 
great  conflagration  be  no  better  off"  than  they." 

In  a  business  view,  all  these  points  are  well  taken.  The  ins.  system  distributes  the  loss  throughout 
the  community,  and  extra  expense  on  the  part  of  individuals  does  not  bring  a  corresponding  individual 
benefit.  There  seevis  to  he  no  reason  to  hof^e  that  the  building  of  fireproof  structures  Tvilt  become 
common  in  this  country,  so /ong  as  xve  haz/e  such  effective  extinguishers^  and  such  accommodating  ins. 
COS.  to  protect  us  from  the  ravages  0/  the  fiery  demon.  There  is  no  hope,  unless  it  be  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  conscience. 

In  the  Rep.  of  the  Committee  (of  the  National  Board)  on  the  Origin  of  Fires^  etc., 
will  be  found  much  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  bearing  upon  our  present  subject. 

1876. — In  contradiction  to  much  that  is  stated  in  this  art.,  the  following  passages  from 
a  recent  able  art.  in  the  Ins.  Agent^  under  the  heading  of  **What  will  not  Bum," 
deserve  consideration: 

The  popular  impressions  as  to  what  will  not  bum  are  grossly  incorrect.  The  acute  Fire  Manager 
laughs  sardonically  when  he  hears  of  absolute  fireproof  buildings.  He  does  not  believe  in  them  one 
bit.  If  his  experience  has  had  anv  duration,  he  will  have  had  the  mortification  of  paying  numerous 
heavy  losses  on  "the  indestructibles  "  I  Those  massive  stone  structures,  with  the  iron  girders  and 
stairs,  have  often  bubbled  up  like  great  cauldrons,  with  seething  masses  of  fire  lit  with  costly 
merchandize,  which  all  the  engines  of  a  great  city  could  not  allay. 

The  assertion  that  this  or  that  will  not  bum  is  often  enough  gfiblv  made.  The  agent  had  better  at 
once  discard  all  such  notions  from  his  mind.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  will  not  bum,  for 
the  history  of  our  great  conflagrations  includes  nearly  everything  except  the  Thames,  and  that  has 
ere  now  floated  with  flame. 

The  fact  is,  everything  will  bum  if  a  sufficient  body  of  heat  can  be  generated.  The  powerful 
agent  which  will  reduce  the  native  metals  is  pretty  certain  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  manufactures  of 
man  and  the  products  of  the  vcjgetable  world.  The  question  then  is,  of  the  probability  of  a  fire  being 
kindled,  and  of  its  attaining  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  very  destmctivc.  A  Manchester  goods  ware- 
house will  burn  as  furiously  and  as  conclusively  as  a  theatre  or  a  sugar  refinery,  if  well  ignited.    But 
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there  is  infinitely  less  probabilitjr  of  its  catching  fire,  or  of  the  fire  speedily  making  uncontrollable 
headway.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  warehouse  pa^s  a  few  snillings  p.c.  prem.,  the  theatre 
requires,  say,  a  guineas,  and  the  sugar  refinery  6  or  7  guineas.  .  .  .  All  large  buildings  are 
more  endangered  by  destructive  fire  than  small  building,  because  of  the  greater  chance  there 
exists  of  an  immense  and  irresistible  body  of  heat  bein^  rapidly  generated. 

If  it  is  impossible  to  find  "  What  will  not  bum,"  it  is  at  least  possible  to  learn  by  patient  observa- 
tion what  is  not  likely  to  bum.  If  it  is  truly  affirmed  of  any  risk  that  it  is  very  likely  to  burn,  scarcely 
any  reasonable  prem.  can  make  it  a  desirable  subject  for  insurance. 

In  the  Commercial  World  iox  15  April  is  a  well-considered  art.  On  the  Construction  of 
Fireproof  Buildings.  The  author,  we  believe,  is  Mr.  James  George  Buckle,  a  son  of  the 
Ed.  of  that  journal. 

In  N.Y.  the  adoption  of  a  fireproof  material  for  the  partitions  of  houses  is  coming 
much  into  use.  This  consists  of  blocks  of  cement.  There  are  various  patents  of  this 
useful  invention,  but  the  peculiarity  of  many  of  them  lies  in  the  use  of  partly-hollow 
cement  or  plaster  squares,  instead  of  the  usual  lath-and-plaster  divisions.  There  is  by 
reason  of  the  manner  in  which  these  squares  are  laid  no  hollow  space  for  the  fire  to  work 
up  in,  and  no  inflammable  material  m  the  walls  and  partitions  to  consume.  Much 
space  b  saved,  and  as  two  coats  of  plaster  are  spared  and  the  lathing,  the  expense  is  not 
materially  greater  than  under  the  old  system.  The  plaster  is  laid  over  these  blocks,  which 
are  fitted  together. 

It  was,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  considered  by  some  of  the  best  authorities  that 
the  only  fireproof  building  in  Lond.  is  the  Record  Office  in  Fetter  Lane.  It  is  built 
entirely  of  stone  and  iron  ;  and  its  leading  feature  is  that  of  small  rooms,  in  none  of 
which  is  supposed  to  be  contained  sufficient  inflammable  matter  to  interfere  with  the 
structure  even  if  the  contents  were  all  consumed. 

The  building  of  the  National  Safe  Deposit  Co.,  near  the  Mansion  House,  completed  in 
1875,  affords  now  a  later  development  of  fireproof  construction.  Fire-clay  is  the  protect- 
ing element  here.  (See  1874.)  The  several  following  art.  form  part  of  this  subject 
FIREPROOF  Dress. — Fireproof  dress  prob.  owes  its  origin  to  the  brutalities  carried  on 
under  the  designation  of  religious  persecution.  The  victims  of  the  stake,  either  on  the 
score  of  decency  (!)  or  with  a  refinement  of  cruelty  which  aimed  at  keeping  the  flames,  at 
least  for  a  time,  from  direct  contact  with  the  more  vital  parts,  were  clothed  in  asbestos 
shirts.    We  mention  the  fact  historically,  and  turn  from  its  contemplation  with  a  shudder. 

1825. — The  Chevalier  Aldini,  an  Italian  physician,  invented  what  he  r^arded  to  be 
a  complete  fireproof  dress.  It  consisted  of  2  vestments,  one  composed  of  a  thick  tissue 
of  asbestos ;  the  other  of  a  metallic  cloth  of  iron  wire,  covering  the  first  garment,  and 
mounted  with  a  helmet  on  its  upper  part  As  a  substitute  for  the  asbestos  robe,  might  be 
used  a  thick  substance  of  woollen  stuff,  made  incombustible  hy  means  of  a  saline  solution. 
A  person  enveloped  in  these  two  garments,  it  is  stated,  can  withstand  the  action  of  flames 
for  some  minutes  without  experiencing  any  dangerous  effects :  for  the  reason  that  the 
external  metallic  tissue  **  cools  the  flames,"  and  the  internal  tissue  transmits  the  heat 
very  slowly  on  account  of  the  want  of  conductibility  in  the  substance  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed.    Numerous  experiments  were  made  ;  none  perhaps  of  a  very  practical  character. 

1829. — Some  further  experiments  were  made  with  tne  Aldini  apparel — this  time  in 
Paris,  and  with  a  practical  end  in  view  ;  the  Sapeurs  Pompiers  or  firemen  of  Paris  being 
concerned.  Two  piles  of  thin  wood  were  erected,  10  yards  long,  2  yards  high,  and  distant 
from  each  other  about  I  ^  yards  ;  these  were  covered  with  straw.  Two  lateral  openings 
allowed  the  firemen  to  go  out  from  the  flames  if  they  felt  compelled  to  do  so.  They  could 
also  by  these  means  pass  readily  in  and  out.  Four  firemen  were  selected.  Two  were  clothed 
with  the  metallic  tissue  over  asbestos  cloth  ;  two  with  the  metallic  tissue  over  a  woollen 
garment  rendered  incombustible  by  borax,  alum,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia.  Each  man 
had  boots  of  asbestos,  and  under  the  foot  a  piece  of  cardboard  of  that  substance.  One  of 
them  carried  on  his  back  a  child,  10  years  of  age,  whose  head  was  enveloped  in  a  helmet 
of  asbestos.  The  firemen  penetrated  together  into  the  interior  of  the  double  pile  of 
flames,  and  walking  slowly,  traversed  it  several  times.  At  the  end  of  40  seconds, 
the  child  inclosed  in  the  basket  cried  out,  so  that  the  man  who  was  carrying  him  was 
forced  to  retire  precipitately.  They  made  haste  to  take  out  the  child,  who  had  in  no  way 
suffered :  his  skin  was  fresh,  and  his  pulse,  which  beat  84  before  the  experiment,  was  only 
96  after  it.  He  had  called  out  simply  from  feeling  the  basket  in  which  he  was  carried 
slip.  The  fireman  who  carried  him  had  before  the  experiment  a  pulse  of  92,  and 
after  it  116.  The  three  others  remained  in  the  flames  2  min.  and  44  sec,  and  experienced 
nothing  more  than  a  sharp  heat.  The  pulsations  had  been  88,  84  and  72  p.  min.;  they 
were  now  152,  138  and  124.  Fresh  straw  continued  to  be  thrown  upon  the  fire  while 
they  were  within  it,  and  an  inclosure  of  fire  was  thus  formed,  which  enveloped  their  l^s 
and  bodies.  At  a  distance  of  more  than  6  yards  from  the  focus  of  the  fire  the  heat  was 
so  intense  that  none  of  the  numerous  assembly  of  spectators  could  remain.  In  some 
other  experiments  the  firemen  were  furnished  with  large  shields  which  enabled  them  to 
keep  back  the  flames. 

It  is  in  regard  to  the  dresses  of  females — particularly  of  actresses  and  of  aged  persons— 
that  some  simple  process  of  rendering  them  fireproof  is  so  much  needed.  The  man  who 
shall  invent  a  fireproof  starch,  suitable  for  ordinary  use,  has  a  large  fortune  staring  him  in 
the  face.     Experiments  are  being  made. 


6i6  FIREPROOF    DRESS. 

Regarding  firemm^  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  practice,  coarse  woollen  clothing,  which 
will  not  readily  take  fire,  is  quite  sufficient.  If  this  can  be  rendered  uninflammable 
cheaply  and  effectively,  so  much  the  better. 

lo59. — At  the  Meeting  of  the  Brit.  Asso.  held  at  Aberdeen  this  year,  certain  experi- 
ments were  described  which  had  been  made  by  Messrs.  Versmann  and  Oppenheim.  It  had 
long  been  known  that  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  may  be  partially  protected  from  fire  by  a 
solution  of  alum  or  of  common  salt  ;  but  the  alum  weakens  the  fibres,  and  the  salt  makes 
them  hard  and  crisp — faults  which  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  the  processes.  Experiments 
showed  that  borax  will  exert  a  considerably  preser\'ative  effect,  as  against  fire  ;  but  the 
material  is  weakene<l  thereby.  It  was  next  found  that  phosphate  of  ammonia  exerts  a 
preservative  effect  without  that  of  weakening  ;  but  it  presentetl  a  new  difficulty  :  the  salt 
becomes  decomposed  under  the  heat  of  the  laundress's  iron.  Sulphate  of  ammonia — only 
one-fourth  the  price  of  phosphate — was  next  tried  ;  it  had  most  of  the  merits,  and  the 
one  defect  of  its  predecessor,  Tungstate  of  soda  was  next  tried,  and  found  to  be  a  salt 
which,  in  solution,  imparts  a  considerable  degree  of  non-inflammability  to  textile  or 
woven  fabrics,  without  weakening  them,  or  rendering  them  harsh  or  stiff;  and  also  without 
liability  of  having  the  preservative  properties  removed  by  heat  or  washing. 

Later  experiments  have  been  tried.  The  last-named  inventors  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  cheap  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  suffice  in  factories,  on  general  woven 
goods  ;  but  the  tungstate  of  soda  is  better  for  domestic  use,  where  the  fabric  is  likely  tu 
be  afterwards  ironed. 

Still  more  recently  M.  Carteron,  of  Paris,  has  announced  an  invention  which  will 
render  silk,  as  well  as  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  incombustible.  The  details  of  the  method 
are  not  pub. 

1867. — M.  Champy,  a  Lieut,  in  the  French  Navy,  exhibited  at  Billancourt  this  year  a 
dress,  in  which  he  was  stated  to  be  enabled  to  approach  the  centre  of  any  conflagration  in 
view  of  saving  life,  or  for  any  other  necosary  purpose.  The  principle  was  to  have  the 
dress  continually  saturated  with  water.  The  practice  was  accomplished  thus:  the  operator 
placed  over  his  head  a  conical  woollen  hood,  with  eye-pieces  ;  dressed  himself  in  woollen 
garments  and  gloves  ;  fastened  a  strong  belt  round  his  waist,  from  which  depended  the 
branch  in  connexion  with  a  fire  engine  ;  and  a  tube  with  a  stop-cock,  by  means  of  which 
he  could  saturate  the  conical  cap  and  all  the  rest  of  his  equipment.  At  a  trial  consisting 
of  some  faggots  saturated  with  benzine,  he  walked  boldly  up,  and  extinguished  the  fire 
without  difficulty.  In  practice,  we  do  not  quite  see  how  the  connecting  hose  could  be 
kept  attached  :  as,  for  instance,  in  walking  tnrough  the  passages  and  rooms  of  a  house. 

1872. — A  pamph.  was  pub,  in  Vienna  this  year,  under  the  \\\\q  Protection  against  Fire. 
Its  author  discusses  in  a  clear  and  thorough  manner,  first,  the  process  by  which  com- 
bustion takes  place  in  different  kinds  of  material  ;  for  example,  in  linen,  cotton,  wool, 
etc.  He  then  examines  carefully  the  means  which  have  been  hitherto  tried  for  preventing 
or  checking  combustion.  He  considers  the  liquid  glass  which  was  long  ago  recommended 
by  Fuchs,  the  tungstic  acid  proposed  by  Versmann  and  Oppenheim — the  only  objection 
to  which  consists  in  its  exj^nsiveness — and  further  examines  into  the  merits  of  alum, 
vitriol,  borax,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  sal-ammoniac,  and  other  substances  which  have  been 
regarded  as  incombustible.  He  finally  arrives  at  the  consideration  of  a  substance  dis- 
covered by  himself,  which  he  thinks  is  |)ossessed  of  all  the  qualities  needed  as  a  protective 
agent  against  fire,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  cheap  and  easily  obtainable.  The 
thinnest  possible  solution  of  it  is  efficacious,  and  it  does  not  render  any  woven  fabric  to 
which  it  may  be  applied  stiff  or  heavy.  It  does  not  injure  colours,  has  no  odor,  and  is 
neither  corrosive  nor  poisonous.  It  is  a  mixture  of  borax  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Its 
efficacy  results  from  the  formation  of  boracic  acid  magnesia,  which  is  insoluble  in  either 
cold  or  hot  water.  This  acid  completely  envelops  the  threads  of  a  fabric,  and  by  that 
means  obstructs  the  development  ot  inflammable  gas,  and  renders  the  spreading  of  flame 
extremely  difficult.  Borax  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  mingled  in  the  proportion  of 
4  ounces  of  one  to  3  ounces  of  the  other.  Seven  ounces  of  the  combination,  freshly 
mixed,  are  dissolved  in  20  or  30  ounces  of  warm  water,  and  the  stuff  which  is  to  be 
impregnated  is  dipped  in  the  solution.  The  stuflT  is  then  wrung  out  and  dried,  and,  if 
necessary,  ironed.  Another  preventive  agent,  which  is  almost  equally  efficient,  is  a 
mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  ammoniac  with  gypsum. 

Mr.  Nicoll  exhibited  at  the  International  Exhibition  a  starch  prepared  with  tungstate 
of  soda  as  its  base. 

1875. — In  Jan.  this  year  Capt.  Shaw  read  a  paper  before  the  So.  of  Arts  :  Appliances 

for  enabling  Persons  to  Breathe  in  Dense  Smoke  or  Poisonous  Vapours^  from  which  some 

of  the  preceding  details  have  been  drawn.     He  speaks  of  fireproof  clothing  in  regard  to 

firemen  as  being   *' rather  a  matter  of  scientific  interest  than  of  practical  usefulness." 

[Firemkn's  Rkspirators.]    [Fires,  Deaths  Caused  by,] 

FIREPROOF  FuRNiTiTRK. — In  the  event  of  timber,  and  of  cotton,  woollen,  and   silk 

fabrics  being  rendered  fireproof,  furniture  will  become  fireproof  as  a  matter  of  course.     It 

was  reported  that  experiments  were  being  made  in  this  direction  at  the  instance  of  a 

German  Ins.  Co.  in  1870.     [Fireproof  Timber.] 

FIREPROOF  Paint.— About  1824  there  was  projected  the  Patent  Fircproo/ Paint  Asso. 
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It  was  to  have  a  cap.  of  ;f5o,ocx),  in  2000  shares  of  ;f25.    A  prosp.  was  issued,  which 

stated : 

A  patent  has  been  obtained  for  a  composition  which  effectually  prevents  the  most  combustible 
substances  taking  fire :  such  as  wood,  cloth,  paper,  and  even  straw.  It  may  be  applied  as  common 
paint  to  all  houses,  warehouses,  granaries,  sugar  refineries  and  manufactories  of  every  description. 

Experiments  have  been  submitted  to  men  of  science  and  respectabilitv,  before  whom  it  was  proved 
that  any  substance  being  covered  with  this  paint  does  not  ignite,  although  submitted  to  the  most 
intense  fire. 

Hence  the  directors  thought  it  "an  imperious  duty"  to  submit  the  scheme  to  the 
public,  feeling  "just  exultation"  that  the  horror  which  constant  conflagrations  excite 
might  now  be  greatly  diminished,  if  not  entirely  removed.  The  public  did  not  feel  the 
imperious  duty  of  subscribing,  so  we  hear  no  more  of  the  project  at  that  time. 

1856. — About  this  date  was  invented  Blake^s  Fireproof  Paint,  which  it  was  stated 
makes  a  beautiful  floor ;  becoming  as  hard  as  marble,  and  being  both  fire  and  waterproof. 

M.  Sieburger  has  suggested  the  following  as  an  effective  protection  against  fire  :  Two 
coats  of  a  thin  hot  solution  of  glue  ;  then  paint  with  a  thicker  solution  of  glue,  and  dredge 
with  a  finely  pulverized  mixture  of  one  part  sulphur,  one  part  ochre  or  pipeclay,  and  six 
parts  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol).  Another  recipe  gives  directions  to  paint  the  wood 
with  a  hot  mixture  consisting  of  three  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  and  one  part 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when  dry  to  paint  with  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  in  which  pipeclay  is  mixed  to  the  consistency  of  paint. 

1878. — Gline's  **  Patent  Slate  Roofing  Paint  "  was  introduced  in  the  U.S.  this  year, 
and,  "  having  been  tested  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  is  found  to  be'practically  fireproof, 
and  totally  impervious  to  water.  It  is  easily  applied  to  wood,  tin,  iron  or  felt  roofs, 
and  besides  rendering  them  fire  and  waterproof,  prolongs  their  usefulness  to  an  immensely 
extended  period." 

1875. — A  French  scientific  journal  says  that,  of  the  score  of  fireproof  compositions 
that  have  been  brought  forward  within  as  many  years  past,  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
possesses  superior  or  even  equal  adaptation  to  the  purpose,  to  the  following  :  Dissolve  in 
cold  water  as  much  pearl-ash  as  it  is  capable  of  holding  in  solution,  and  wash  or  daub 
with  it  all  the  boards,  wainscoting,  timber,  etc  ;  then,  diluting  the  same  liquid  with  a 
little  water,  add  to  it  such  a  portion  of  fine  yellow  clay  as  will  make  the  mixture  of 
the  consistency  of  common  paint,  and  then  stir  in  a  small  quantity  of  paper-hangers* 
flour  paste  to  combine  both  the  other  substances.  Give  three  coats  of  this  mixture, 
and  when  dry,  apply  the  following  composition :  Put  into  a  pot  equal  quantities  of 
finely  pulverized  iron  filings,  brick  dust  and  ashes,  pour  over  them  size  or  glue  water, 
set  the  whole  near  a  fire,  and,  when  warm,  stir  them  well  together.  With  this  liquid 
composition,  or  size,  give  one  coat,  and  on  its  getting  dry  give  it  a  second  coat.  It 
resists  fire  for  five  hours,  and  prevents  the  wood  from  ever  bursting  into  flames  :  that  is, 
it  so  resists  the  ravages  of  fire  as,  at  most,  only  to  be  reduced  to  coals  or  embers,  without 
spreading  the  conflagration  by  additional  flames.  It  is  found  that  a  quantity  equal  to 
20  lbs.  of  finely  sifted  yellow  clay,  14  lb.  of  flour  for  making  the  paste,  and  i  lb.  of 
pearl-ash,  is  sufficient  to  prepare  a  square  rood  [Prod]  of  deal  boards. 
FIREPROOF  Paper.— An  English  inventor  secured  (1874)  letters  patent  for  an  incom- 
bustible paper  and  fireproof  ink.  Though  the  paper  is  not  regarded  as  absolutely 
indestructible  by  fire  of  any  degree  of  fierceness,  it  is  yet  claimed  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  fires  in  houses,  factories,  or  other  buildings,  it  is  "ordinarily  incombustible." 
The  pulp,  which  is  manufactured  in  the  usual  way,  is  composed  of  vegetable  fibre  one 
part ;  asbestos  two  parts  ;  borax  one-tenth  part ;  and  alum  two-tenths  part.  These  ingre- 
dients, having  been  previously  ground  and  finely  divided,  are  brought  to  the  consistency 
of  pulp  by  the  addition  of  water  in  proper  proportions.  Not  only  can  writing  paper 
be  thus  manufactured,  but  a  coarser  substance,  for  the  binding  of  books  or  the  inclosing 
of  manuscripts.  The  fireproof  ink  can  be  used  either  in  writing  or  printing,  and  is  made 
to  the  following  receipt  :  Graphite,  finely  ground,  twenty-two  drachms ;  copal,  or  other 
resinous  gum,  twelve  grains  ;  sulphate  of  iron,  two  drachms  ;  tincture  of  nutgalls,  two 
drachms  ;  and  sulphate  of  indigo,  eight  drachms.  These  substances  are  thoroughly 
mixed  and  boiled  in  water,  and  the  ink  thus  obtained  is  said  to  be  both  fireproof  and 
insoluble  in  water.  When  any  other  colour  but  black  is  desired,  the  graphite  is  replaced 
by  an  earthy  mineral  pigment  of  the  desired  colour. 
FIREPROOF  Roofs.— These  have  been  considered  under  Fireproof  Buildings. 
FIREPROOF  Shutters. — The  subject  of  Fireproof  Shutters  has  long  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  Fire  Underwriters.  They  are  important  from  a  double  point  of  view — they  not 
only  protect  buildings  from  the  risk  of  fire  from  without  ;  but  in  the  event  of  fire  within, 
they  lessen  the  draft,  and  keep  the  flames  from  extending  to  neighbouring  unprotected 
properties. 

One  principle  is  now  estab.,  and  this  is  that  the  shutters  should  open  from  the  outside: 
the  Fire  Brigade  in  this  way  can  frequently  reach  a  fire  directly  without  creating  a  draft 
in  the  building  by  the  opening  of  doors,  etc.  Another  obvious  condition,  in  view  of  the 
preceding,  is  that  some  instantaneous  means  of  opening  the  shutters  when  desired  should 
be  possessed  by  the  Fire  Brigade.  This  involves  some  difficulties,  moral  and  physical, 
which  have  still  to  be  overcome.  Serious  fire  losses  constantly  occur  from  want  of  ready 
means  of  access  from  without. 
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1874. — Early  this  year  a  series  of  experiments  with  patent  fireproof  shutters  took 
place  at  Boston,  U.S.,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  John  M.  Ordway,  of  the  Inst,  of 
Technology.  A  brick  building  was  erected  in  sections,  and  windows  placed  on  one  side, 
to  the  casings  of  which  were  attached  the  shutters.  The  shutters  tried  were  the  Perkins 
patent ;  an  old  shutter,  with  an  air  draft  between  the  inner  and  outer  metal  plates  ;  the 
Berlin,  Connecticut,  corrugated  metal  shutter,  and  the  Leahey  Salamander,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  Combination  shutters.  The  Leahey  shutter  is  composed  of  wood  between 
iron  sides.  The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  just  the  reverse,  wood  on  both  sides  of  the  iron.  The 
Combination  shutter  is  a  sheet-iron  shutter  on  the  outside,  but  a  tin  reflector  on  the 
inside.  The  Salamander  is  a  sheet-iron  shutter,  filled  with  some  light  composition.  The 
shutters  were  subjected  to  an  intense  heat  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  in  all  cases  the 
casings  were  more  or  less  charred.  The  heat  to  which  the  shutters  were  subjected  was 
much  stronger  than  they  would  have  to  bear  in  an  ordinary  fire.  A  large  number  of  fire- 
men and  members  of  the  Underwriters*  Union  were  present.  Other  experiments  were  to 
be  made.  In  the  whole,  31  different  kinds  of  shutters  were  experimented  upon.  Shutters 
made  of  non-heat-conducting  substances  would  alone  stand  the  required  test.  [See  Fire- 
proof Buildings,  1874.] 

The  New  York  Building  Act,  1874,  contains  the  following  clause  : 

All  stores,  or  storehouses,  or  other  buildings  which  are  more  than  2  stories,  or  above  25  feet  in  height 
above  the  curb  level,  already  erected,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  built  in  the  said  city,  except  dwelling- 
houses,  schooL>houses,  or  churches,  shall  have  doors,  blinds,  or  shutters,  made  of  fireproof  metal,  on 
every  window  or  entrance  above  the  first  story.  When  in  any  such  building  the  shutters,  blinds  or 
doors  cannot  be  put  on  the  outside  of  such  door  or  window,  they  shall  be  put  on  in  the  inside,  and  if 
placed  on  the  inside,  shall  be  hung  upon  an  iron  frame  independent  of  the  woodwork  of  the  window 
n-ames  or  door ;  and  every  such  door,  blind,  or  shutter  shall  be  closed  on  the  completion  of  the  bus. 
of  each  day,  by  the  occupant  having  the  use  or  control  of  the  same ;  and  all  fireproof  shutters  or 
blinds  that  now  are  or  may  hereafter  be  put  upon  the  front  or  sides  of  any  building  on  the  street* 
fronts  mast  be  so  constructed  that  they  can  be  closed  and  opened  from  the  outside  above  the  first  story. 

*See  Fire  Ladders  ;  and  Fire  Protection. 
FIREPROOF  Timber. — The  first  attempts  at  making  timber  fireproof  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge  date  back  to  the  period  of  the  wars  between  the  ancient  Greeks  and  the 
Romans.  We  have  noticed  the  subject  under  Fireproof  Buildings.  It  is  prob.  only 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  render 
timber,  to  be  employed  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  building,  fireproof.  We  shall 
briefly  review  these  modem  attempts.  Some  of  these  have  been  incidentally  noticed 
under  Fireproof  Buildings,  and  some  other  heads. 

1768. — Humphrey  Jackson's  process,  patented  this  year,  consisted  in  the  application 
of  a  solution  of  salts  of  zinc  and  ammonia  to  the  hardening  of  wood,  and  rendering  it 
flexible  and  tough  ;  also  preserving  wood  from  decay,  particularly  oak  and  elm  planks. 
The  fireproof  qualities  imparted  were  not  made  a  feature  in  the  patent. 

1792.  — During  this  year  public  experiments  were  made  to  prove  that  wood  and  similar 
materials  might  \x  made  incombustible  by  fire. 

1856. — Mr.  E.  Konklin,  of  Cincinnati,  suggested  in  the  Scientific  American,  the 
kyanizing  of  all  timber  to  be  used  for  buildings,  so  as  to  render  them  more  fireproof.  He 
believes  that  the  extra  cost  of  preparing  building  timber,  joists,  planks,  boanis,  etc,  by 
kyanizing  them,  would  soon  be  saved  in  decreased  expenses  for  ins.  A  good  fireproofing 
solution  for  timber  is  etjual  parts  of  alum  and  sulphate  of  copper  dissolved  in  water  at  the 
rate  of  two  pounds  of  these  substances  to  40  cubic  feet  of  water. 

1857. — Mr.  Abel,  Chemist  to  the  War  Department,  and  Mr.  Hay,  Chemist  to 
the  Admiralty,  this  year  made  experiments  regarding  the  efficacy  of  silicate  of  soda 
in  rendering  wood  incombustible.  A  woo<len  nut  similar  to  those  originally  existing 
in  Aldershot  Camp  was  constructed  on  Woolwich  Marshes.  Its  immediate  purpose 
was  to  test  Phillips  s  Fire  Annihilator ;  but  advantage  was  taken  to  try  the  experiment 
now  under  notice.  The  officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  suggested,  that  if  a  part  of  the 
hut  were  treated  with  silicate  of  soda,  and  other  parts  differently,  means  of  com- 
parison would  be  afforded.  This  was  done.  One  portion  of  the  hut  was  painted  inside 
and  out  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  alum.  This  was  not  found  to  act  as  a  sufficient 
protector  against  fire.  Anotlier  portion  was  painted  three  times,  inside  and  out,  with  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  soda.  Unfortunately  for  the  fairness  of  the  experiment,  the 
building  was  constructed  with  a  double  boarding,  so  that  it  was  only  possible  to  coat  or 
impregnate  each  plank  on  one  side.  Nevertheless  the  value  of  the  silicate  was  estab. 
beyond  a  doubt.  A  large  heap  of  shavings  was  lighted  in  the  interior  of  the  hut,  against 
the  coated  portion  of  the  woodwork.  The  flame  played  fiercely  against  the  timber  for 
some  minutes,  but  only  succeeded  in  kindling  the  edge  of  one  plank  ;  and  even  that  did 
not  blaze,  but  only  smouldered  for  a  short  time.  By  the  heat  of  the  fire,  the  salt  was 
drawn  to  the  surface  of  the  wood,  and  fused,  forming  a  glaze  upon  it.  Subsequently, 
when  the  whole  hut  was  destroyed — after  unsuccessful  attempts  made  to  extinguish  it  by  the 
Annihilator— although  the  fierceness  of  the  flame  was  such  that  few  materials  could 
have  withstood  it,  yet  several  planks  remained  of  the  exterior  coated  portion.  Upon 
examining  these  planks,  the  unprotected  surfaces  were  found  to  be  completely  charred  ; 
•  but  this  charring  extended  only  to  those  parts  which  had  not  been  touched  by  the  silicate. 
— English  Cyclopa:dia, 
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1870. — A  German  chemist — acting  it  was  stated  under  a  commission  from  a  fire  ins. 
CO. — discovered  that  impregnation  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  rock-salt  rendered 
timber  fireproof. 

1873. — The  So.  of  Arts  offered  the  Fothergill  Gold  Medal  "for  the  economic  produc- 
tion of  uninflammable  wood,  so  as  to  render  buildings  in  which  it  is  employed  less 
destructible  by  fire."  We  believe  that  the  medal  has  not  yet  been  claimed.  [Fire 
Protection.] 

1874. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  the  Principal  of  Harewood  College,  Tavistock,  took  out 
a  patent  for  rendering  wood  uninflammable,  and  also  impervious  to  dry  rot  and  decay,  by 
subjecting  it  to  a  "  pickling"  process  in  a  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda  and  water  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  i  '2.  The  tungstate  is  made  by  the  addition  of  tungstate  of  lime  to 
hydrochloric  acid  and  salt,  and  it  was  said  to  produce  in  the  process  as  much  chloride  of 
lime  as  will  pay  all  working  expenses.  The  invention  claims  to  be  superior  to  all  the  old 
methods  of  preserving  wood.  The  tungstate  of  soda,  from  experiments  that  have  been 
made  publicly  and  privately  during  the  last  three  years,  is  proved  to  render  soft  woods, 
such  as  white  and  yellow  pine,  as  hard  as  oak  or  teak,  and  it  will  also  restore  wood  to  its 
original  condition  of  durability  that  has  been  affected  by  diy  rot 

Experiments  regarding  this  process  were  tried  in  August  this  year  at  the  Priory, 
Tandridge,  near  Godstone.  These  were  three  in  number,  and  the  tests  were  very  severe. 
Two  small  pyramids  of  sticks  were  made,  one  of  prepared,  and  the  other  of  unprepared 
wood.  These  were  then  well  saturated  with  paraffin,  and  ignited.  In  the  case  of  the 
prepared  wood  the  paraflin  soon  burnt  itself  out  without  communicating  the  flames  to  the 
wood,  which  was  only  slightly  charred.  The  other  heap  burnt  fiercely,  and  in  half  an 
hour  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  next  experiment  was  made  with  two  wooden  huts,  one 
of  which  had  been  prepared,  while  the  other,  built  of  ordinary  Scotch  fir,  had  not.  A 
strong  fire  sufficient  to  ignite  the  houses  was  burnt  in  each,  and  the  effect  was  about  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  experiment.  A  chest  containing  a  parchment  document  had 
been  treated  by  the  process,  and  was  thrown  into  the  flames  wnen  at  their  height,  and 
was  taken  out  some  time  afterwards  charred  indeed  as  to  the  outside,  but  practically 
uninjured  in  any  other  respect.  I1ie  inside  was  quite  cool,  and  the  wax  seals  upon  the 
document  were  intact  The  most  conclusive  trial  was  that  which  took  place  with  gun- 
powder. A  Government  gunpowder  keg  which  had  been  rendered  fireproof  was  used 
for  this  experiment  A  paper  packet,  containing  about  two  ounces  of  ^n powder,  was 
put  in  the  bottom  of  the  keg,  and  a  sheet  of  broi^n  paper  impregnated  with  the  tungstate 
was  pasted  over  it,  and  dried.  The  keg,  which  was  open  at  the  top,  was  turned  upside 
down,  and  surrounded  by  shavings,  whidi  were  lighted.  A  fire  of  petroleum  and  shavings 
was  kept  burning  on  the  top  for  about  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  without  producing  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  keg.  To  make  the  trial  still  more  complete,  the  keg  was  reversed 
again,  and  lighted  shavings  were  thrown  in  upon  the  gunpowder,  protected  only  by  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper.  The  paper  stood  the  test  admirably,  and  the  solution  rejected  the 
fire  so  thoroughly  that  the  paper  did  not  even  show  a  sign  of  charring.  The  gunpowder 
was  then  taken  out  and  exploded.  The  properties  of  his  invention.  Dr.  Jones  states,  will 
render  to  the  navy  the  advantage  of  being  always  sound  in  hull  and  free  fi*om  any  danger 
of  fire,  whether  from  accident  or  shot  and  shell.  The  visitors  were  shown  a  piece  of 
restored  oak  taken  from  the  Lord  Clyde ^  an  ironclad  that  was  built  some  years  ago  of 
unseasoned  timber,  and  which  had  become  soft  and  useless.  Having  been  treated  with 
Dr.  Jones's  patent,  it  is  now  as  hard  and  durable  as  ever. 

An  extract  from  some  Government  statistics  was  read,  which  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
renewal  of  telegraph  poles  was  ;f  240,000  p. a.,  and  this,  it  was  said,  would  be  saved  by 
the  use  of  Dr.  Jones's  process. 

Further  experiments  were  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  general  applicability  of  the 
process  to  timber  ships. 

1875. — Further  experiments  were  made,  this  time  at  the  Chain  Testing  Works, 
Birkenhead,  regarding  the  rendering  of  wood  uninflammable,  as  also  impervious  to  atmo- 
spheric influences,  by  immersing  it  in  a  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda.  Samples  of  wood 
which  had  been  immersed  in  the  solution  were  subjected  to  several  tests.  One  of  them 
was  to  place  a  piece  i — 2  in.  thick  in  the  flame  of  a  gas  jet,  and  keep  it  there  for  35 
minutes.  When  taken  out,  it  was  found  to  be  only  slightly  charred  to  the  extent  of  one- 
sixth  part  of  it,  and  to  have  no  flame  upon  it.  A  piece  of  ordinary  wood  was  placed 
in  the  flame,  and  was  entirely  consumed  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  About  40  or  50 
pieces  of  the  prepared  wood  were  soaked  in  petroleum,  and  then  set  fire  to,  when  it  was 
found  that  as  soon  as  the  petroleum  had  burned  itself  out,  the  flame  died  away,  and 
the  wood  was  scarcely  injured  at  all.  Another  lot  of  similar  wood,  which  had  not 
been  prepared  by  the  new  process,  was  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time.  The  inventor 
subjected  a  piece  of  prepared  wood  to  the  action  of  oxygen  gas,  which  was  found  to  have 
very  little  effect  upon  it,  whereas  a  piece  of  common  wood  was  completely  destroyed  in 
a  short  time. 

The  tungstate  is  made  in  this  country  from  the  wolfram,  found  mixed  with  the  tin-ores- 
in  Cornwall,  and  the  cost,  on  anything  like  a  large  scale,  is  very  small.     It  can  also  be 
made  from  the  tungstate  of  lime,  which  exists  even  more  abundantly  than  wolfiram,  and 
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a  waste  product  obtained  in  this  case,  viz.  chloride  of  lime,  would,  it  is  stated,  pay  almost 
the  whole  cost  of  the  manufacture. 

Herr  Pelag  Wcrne,  a  German  chemist  in  Philadelphia,  has  discovered  a  compound 
for  preserving  wood  from  fire,  which  is  designed  to  enter  and  fill  up  all  the  pores  of  the 
wood.  Letters  patent  have  been  issued  for  this  compound.  Small  splinters  cut  from  the 
heart  of  wood  prepared  by  Mr.  VVeme's  process  failed  to  bum  when  put  in  a  flame  of 
gas,  although  they  were  consumed  by  the  heat  to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  wood 
if  thrown  into  a  hot  fire  and  withdrawn  will  be  charred,  but  will  carry  no  spark.  It  may 
be  destroyed  by  fire,  but  cannot  be  ignited.  It  is  propose<l  that  lumber  shaJl  be  prepared 
by  this  process  and  worked  up  by  the  carpenter  or  builder  after^^'ards.  The  process 
requires  that  the  wood  shall  be  immersed  in  a  boiling  solution  for  several  hours  until  it  is 
thoroughly  impregnated,  and  then  dried.  The  cost  of  the  preparation  where  only  small 
quantities  of  wood  are  treated  at  a  time  is  estimated  at  half  a  cent  a  square  foot  for  one- 
inch  plank.  This  cost  might  be  reduced  in  practical  operations,  but  if  not,  it  would  add 
from  lo  to  20  p.c.  to  the  costof  lumber  ordinarily  used  in  dwelling-houses. 

1876. — M.  P.  Folacci  has  devised  a  new  mode  of  rendering  wood  waterproof  and 
incombustible,  which  involves  the  use  of  the  following  composition  :  Sulphate  of  zinc, 
55  lbs. ;  American  potash,  22  lbs.  ;  alum  (ammonia  base),  44  lbs.  ;  oxide  of  manganese, 
22  lbs.  :  sulphuric  acid  at  60",  22  lbs.  ;  river  water,  55  lbs.  The  above  ingredients,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  are  mixed  in  a  boiler,  where  the  water  is  added  at  a 
temperature  of  1 13**  Fah.  As  soon  as  solution  is  effected,  the  acid  is  gradually  poured  in. 
To  prepare  the  wood,  the  timbers  are  placed  in  a  suitable  chamber,  on  gratings,  and 
separated  by  spaces  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  composition  is  then  pumpetl  in 
to  fill  completely  the  receptacle,  and  is  maintained  therein  in  a  state  of  ebullition  for  three 
hours.  The  wood  is  then  withdrawn,  and  dried  in  the  air.  According  to  the  inventor, 
it  becomes  practically  petrified,  and  the  most  intense  flame  only  carbonizes  the  surface 
very  slowly. — Baltimore  Undenvriter. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  patents  for  rendering  wood  incombustible,  of  which  we 
have  not  the  details. — i.  Sahman's  Process^  which  consists  of  a  peculiar  application  of  two 
solutions  to  the  surface  of  wood  :  the  first  consisting  of  sulphate  of  alumina,  glue  and 
water,  and  the  second  of  chloride  of  calcium,  glue  and  water.  2.  MaughanCs  Process^ 
by  which  dry  wood  is  saturated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  and 
muriate  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  :  the  theory  being  that  a  decomposition  will  ensue, 
followed  by  an  evolution  of  ammoniacal  vapour,  and  the  formation  of  an  incombustible 
coating  on  the  surface  of  the  wood. 
FIRE  Protection. — The  subject  of  Fire  Protection  is  a  large  one,  involving  many 
considerations.  It  embraces  in  the  first  place  efforts  at  prevention,  such  as  are  mani- 
fested in  the  Building  Acrs,  under  which  the  object  sought  is  so  to  construct  buildings 
as  to  render  them  as  far  as  possible  incombustible.  It  embraces  next  questions  of 
Extinguishment  :  for  as  fires  do  take  place  notwithstanding  all  efforts  made  for  pre- 
vention, the  maintenance  of  efficient  Fire  Brigades,  and  all  appliances  necessarv  for  their 
subjection,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Under  this  last  head  we  reach  the  con- 
sideration of  Water  Supply.  If  this  be  not  sufficient,  and  readily  available,  Fire 
Brigades,  however  well  equipped,  are  in  effect  powerless.  Then  it  is  clear  that  buildings 
may  be  constructed  with  the  greatest  care,  and  yet  if  stored  with  combustible  products, 
or  occupied  for  the  carrying  on  of  dangerous  trades  and  manufactures,  the  safety,  not 
only  of  such  buildings,  but  of  the  entire  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are  situated,  may 
be  endangered  :  hence  we  have  to  review  all  statutory  limitations  regarding  these  matters. 
Finally,  the  element  of  moral  hazard  has  to  be  regarded.  Persons  cause  fires  either 
wilfully  or  through  gross  negligence ;  and  the  law  has  to  impose  punishments  and 
penalties  in  regard  to  such  crimes. 

Some  of  the  questions  here  involved  have  already  received  consideration,  more  or  less 
ample.  For  instance,  under  Fire  Extinguishment,  we  have  already  dealt  with  the 
varied  appliances  for  limiting  the  extent  of  Fires,  embracing  therein  some  considerations 
on  the  subject  of  Water  Supply.  Under  Dangerous  Trades  ;  Explosions  ;  and 
Explosive  Substances,  we  have  already  disposed  of  a  class  of  risks  which  in  late  years 
have  become  accountable  for  many  serious  fires.  While  under  Fire  Inquests  ;  Fires 
Caused  by  Negligence;  and  Fires  Caused  Wilfully,  other  branches  of  the  subject 
have  been  or  will  be  fully  reviewed.  There  still  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the 
general  and  important  subject  of  Fire  Protection  ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  present 
art.  to  present  this  in  a  readable  and  instructive  form. 

We  observe,  that  in  the  ancient  Hindu  Law  there  is  a  particular  charge  to  the 
magistrate  to  forbid  all  fires  in  the  month  of  Cheyt,  or  part  of  March  and  April.  This 
is  a  provision  most  wisely  applicable  to  the  climate  of  Hindustan,  and  we  shall  speak 
more  at  large  concerning  it  under  India. 

We  know  that  the  ancient  Romans,  and  we  believe  also  the  Greeks,  had  most  stringent 
laws  regarding  protection  against  Fire  ;  and  the  causing  of  wilful  fires  was  proclaimed  as 
a  crime  punishable  with  death  !    [Fires  Caused  Wilfully.] 

The  Emperor  Augustus,  who  wore  the  purple  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour, 
appointed  7  bands  of  Firemen  in  the  Imperial  City,  each  of  which  had  the  care  of  2 
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divisions  [regiones)  ;  each  band  had  a  captain  {tribuHus) ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  whole 

body  was  the  prefect  of  the  watch  {Prafectus  Vigilum. ) 

The  word  HamiSy  in  the  14th  Satire  of  Juvenal,  is  described  by  Facciolati  as  a  vessel 

used  in  putting  out  fires  : 

"  Dispositis  pnedives  hamts  vtg^Iarc  cohortem 
Servorum  noctu  Licinus  jubet,  attonitus  pro 
Electro,  signisque  suis,  Phrigiique  columnid 
Atque  ebore,  et  latA  testudine ; 

which,  freely  translated,  may  be  rendered  thus  : — "The  opulent  Licinus  bids  his  train  of 
servants  watch  by  night,  the  water-buckets  being  set  ready — alarmed  for  his  amber,  and 
statues,  and  his  Phrygian  column,  and  his  ivory  and  broad  tortoise-shell." 

872. — All  dwelling-houses  and  buildings  in  Great  Britain — after  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion—down to  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  were  built  of  timber,  generally  with  a  reed 
thatch.  Alfred  began  to  build  his  palaces  of  brick  and  stone ;  but  the  nobles  did  not 
follow  the  example  for  several  centuries  later. 

This  monarch  ordered  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford  to  cover  up  their  fires  every  night  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bell  at  **  Curfew.*'  The  fires  being  then  open  upon  the  hearths,  an 
instrument  of  iron  or  copper  was  specially  devised  for  the  purpose. 

900. — About  this  date  Pope  John  IX.  ordered  bells  to  be  used  in  churches,  as  a  defence, 
by  ringing  them,  against  thunder  and  lightning  !    Du  Fresnoy  informs  us  that  they  were 
anointed  and  baptized  in  view  of  their  holy  office.     They  were  also  consecrated  with 
most  imposing  ceremonies,  being  washed  inside  and  outside  with  holy  water,  holy  oil, 
etc     And  it  has  been  inferred,  rather  than  directly  asserted,  that  the  ringing  of  such  bells 
at  nightfall  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  religious  offering  for  protection  against  fire  during 
the  hours  of  darkness.     The  Curfew  Bell  was  not  improbably  associated  with  this  belief. 
1066. — William  the  Conqueror  ascended  the  throne  of  Gt.  Britain,  and  very  speedily 
made  general  in  this  country  the  continental  custom  of  the  "  Curfew  [coiii/re  feu]  Bell, 
— which  was  rung  at  8  o'clock,  when  all  fires  and  lights  had  to  be  extinguished,  under 
a  severe  penalty, — perhaps  as  much  as  a  measure  of  good  government  as  a  protection 
against  fire  ;  but  the  latter  was  the  plea.     Some  of  our  historians  appear  to  regard  the 
measure  as  aimed  at  the  liberty  of^  the  subject,  and  speak  of  its  introduction  as  the 
*•  odious  tyranny  of  the  Conqueror."     It  is  certain  that  the  practice  prevailed  generally  in 
the  cities  of  Europe  at  this  date,  and  in  many  of  the  English  cities,  which  latter  requured 
measures  of  protection  quite  as  much  as  any  continental  city.     We  regard  it  as  clearly 
estab.  now  that  the  practice  had  been  introduced  into  England  by  Alfred,  or  prob.  earlier. 
1100. — The  practice  of  the  Curfew  is  said  to  have  been  abolished — that  is  prob.  the 
fines  and  penalties  attaching  thereto.     The  practice  of  ringing  the  8  o'clock  bell  con- 
tinued for  many  centuries  later  in  various  towns  in  Eng. ;  and  in  some  parishes  is  not  even 
now  extinct.     [Curfew  Bell.] 

1136. — At  this  date  the  greater  part  of  the  City  was  still  built  of  wood,  and  the  hoases 
were  covered  with  straw,  stubble  and  the  like.  Hence  it  happened  that  when  a  single 
house  caught  fire,  the  entire  City  was  endangered.  The  Liber  Albus,  which  all  who  know 
its  hist,  regard  as  of  great  authority,  says:  "A  thing  that  took  place  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen  [1136],  when  by  reason  of  a  fire  that  broke  out  at  London 
Bridge  the  Church  of  St.  Paul  was  burnt  ;  from  which  spot  the  conflagration  extended, 
destroying  houses  and  buildings,  as  far  as  the  Church  of  St.  Clement  Danes.'*  After 
this,  continues  the  Chronicle,  the  citizens,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  to  avoid  such  a 
peril,  built  stone  houses  upon  their  foundations,  covered  with  thick  tiles,  and  so  protected 
against  the  fury  of  the  flames ;  whence  it  has  often  been  the  case  that  when  a  fire  has 
broken  out  in  the  City,  and  has  destroyed  many  buildings,  upon  reaching  such  houses  it 
has  been  unable  to  go  further,  and  has  there  been  extinguished. 

1189. — The  first  reference  we  find  to  any  regulations  for  fire  prevention  in  the  City 
occurs  this  year,  reign  of  Richard  I.  It  was  this  monarch  who  appointed  the  first  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  ;  and  this  first  Lord  Mayor,  Henry  Fitz-Alwin,  goldsmith,  issued  an 
order  (this  year)  *' concerning  buildings  between  neighbours."  The  party- wall  was  to 
be  at  least  i6ft.  in  height  and  3ft.  in  breadth,  and  was  to  be  built  of  stone,  **  for  security 
against  fire."  These  walls,  as  well  as  gutters,  to  receive  and  convey  the  water  from  their 
houses,  were  to  be  provided  at  the  common  cost.  Also  **  concerning  digging  pits  for 
water." — Stow^s  Chronicle.  Anderson  says  the  order  was  that  "no  houses  should  be 
built  within  the  City  but  of  stone ; "  and  that  they  **  should  be  covered  with  slate  or 
burnt  tile." 

The  good  example  here  indicated  was  taken  up  warmly,  and  we  find  it  recorded  that 
in  the  same  year  the  wardmotes  of  the  City  arranged  the  following  rules  for  preventing 
loss  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  by  fire  : — 

Item. — That  all  persons  who  dwell  in  great  houses  within  the  ward  have  a  ladder  or 
two  ready  and  prepared  to  succour  their  neighbours  in  case  misadventure  should  occur 
from  fire. 

Item. — That  all  persons  who  occupy  such  houses  have  in  summer  time,  and  especially 
between  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  (Aug.  24),  before  their 
doors  a  barrel  full  of  water  for  quenching  such  fire,  if  it  be  not  a  house  which  has  a 
fountain  of  its  own. 
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Item. — That  ten  reputable  men  of  the  ward,  with  the  aldermen,  provide  a  strong 
crook  of  iron  with  a  wooden  handle,  together  with  two  chains  and  two  strong  cords,  and 
that  the  handle  have  a  good  horn  and  loudly  sounding.  Of  persons  wandering  by 
night,  it  is  forbidden  that  any  persons  shall  be  so  daring  as  to  be  found  wandering  about 
the  streets  of  the  City  after  the  Curfew  rung  out  at  St  Martin*s-Ie-Grand  and  St 
Lawrence,  upon  pain  of  being  arrested. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Fire  Ordinance  of  the  City  of  Lond.      (See  1667.) 

1246. — An  Ordinance  "previously  issued"  [?i  189]  was  renewed  to  the  effect  that 
all  houses  within  the  City  should  be  covered  with  tiles  or  slates  instead  of  straw,  more 
especially  such  as  stood  contiguous  to  the  best  streets,  which  were  then  but  few.  What 
is  now  the  heart  of  the  City  about  Cheapside  was  then  a  void  place  called  Crownfield, 
from  the  Crown  Inn  there ;  the  bulk  of  tne  City  lay  more  eastward. — Anderson, 

1268. — A  night-watch  for  the  City  of  London  was  first  appointed. 

1285. — In  this  the  13th  year  of  Edward  I.  an  Act  was  passed  against  incendiaries, 
and  night  watchmen  were  ordered  to  be  appointed  in  every  town  and  city,  between 
sunset  and  sunrise. 

1802. — The  first  recorded  instance  of  any  steps  being  taken  towards  enforcing  any  of 
the  measures  of  protection  herein  referred  to  occurred  this  year ;  and  the  following 
account  of  the  same  is  still  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  City  as  follows  :  Thomas  Bat 
came  before  John  le  Blund,  Mayor  of  Lond.,  and  the  aldermen,  on  the  Fridav  next 
before  the  Feast  of  St  Hilary  (13th  Jan),  in  the  30th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Euwanl, 
son  of  King  Henry,  and  bound  himself,  and  all  his  rents,  lands,  and  tenements,  to  keep 
the  City  of  Lond.  indemnified  from  peril  of  fire,  and  other  losses  which  might  arise  from 
his  hoascs  covered  with  thatch^  in  the  parish  of  St  Laurence,  Candelwyk  Strete ;  and  he 
agreed  that  he  would  have  the  said  houses  covered  with  tiles  about  the  Feast  of  Pentecost 
then  next  ensuing ;  anU  in  case  he  should  not  do  the  same,  he  granted  that  the  Mayor, 
Sheriffs,  and  Bailiff  of  Lond.  should  cause  the  said  houses  to  be  roofed  with  tiles  out  of 
the  issues  of  his  rents  aforesaid. — Memorials  of  Jjond, 

1851. — In  many  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  on  the  Continent  it  had  long  been  the 
custom  to  place  a  watchman  on  the  top  of  a  large  building  or  tower,  to  look  out  for  fires, 
notice  of  which  is  conveyed  by  blowing  a  horn,  firing  a  gun,  or  ringing  a  bell.  In 
Germany  a  Police  Ordinance  which  had  previously  existed  was  renewed  this  year  ;  and 
it  required  that  two  watchmen  should  be  posted  in  each  steeple  to  look  out  for  fires.  The 
mode  of  indicating  the  direction  of  the  fire  is  by  holding  out  a  flag  towards  it  in  the  day, 
and  a  lanthom  at  night.    [Fire  Observatories.] 

1871. — ^The  first  police  regulations  regarding  fires  were  made  in  Paris,  Each  house- 
holder was  to  put  a  hogshead  of  water  at  his  door  under  a  penalty  of  10  sous.  [For 
later  regulations  see  Paris.] 

1400. — In  LeipsiCy  at  this  date,  the  town  piper  resided  in  apartments  in  the  steeple, 
and  took  part  in  the  fire-watch. 

1467. — The  Ordinance  of  Wotxcster  of  this  date  provides  as  follows  : 

XV.  Also  that  the  Bitters  [Bucket  Carriers]  be  r^v  wt  hur  horses  and  bittcs  [flagons] 
to  brynge  water  vnto  euery  citezen,  when  he  ys  required  by  eny  man  or  child  when  eny 
parelle  of  fuyre  ys  wtyn  the  cite,  in  pcyne  of  lesynge  of  xl.a.,  to  the  Baillies  half,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  comyn  tresour.  .   .  . 

XXV.  Also,  that  ther  be  v.  fuyre  hokes  to  drawe  at  euery  thynge  wher  paryle  of 
fuyre  ys  in  eny  parte  of  the  cite  ;  and  they  to  be  sette  in  iij.  parties  of  the  cite.  And 
grete  helpe  and  nede  be  that  god  defende.  And  the  same  hokes  to  be  made  by  the 
chamberleyns. 

XXVI.  Also,  that  no  chymyneys  of  Tymber  be  suffred,  ne  thacched  houses  wtyn  the 
Cytc,  but  the  owners  do  hem  awey,  and  make  them  chymyneys  of  Stone  or  Bryke,  by 
mydsomer  day  next  commynge,  and  tyle  the  thacched  houses  by  the  scid  day,  in  pe3m  (U 
lesynge  of  a  noble.  And  afti*  that  day,  euery  half  yere  a  noble  tylle  it  be  done,  to  be  payde 
to  the  comyn  tresoi". 

1472.— Reign  of  Edward  IV.,  a  night  bellman  was  employed  in  Exeter  to  alarm  the 
inhabitants  in  case  of  fire. 

1556. — Reign  of  Mary,  bellmen  were  first  appointed  in  London.  They  were  to  ring 
their  bells  at  night,  and  call  out,  '*  Take  care  ot  your  fire  and  candle  ;  be  charitable  to 
the  poor ;  and  pray  for  the  dead." 

1588. — Reign  of  Eliz.,  Fleetwood,  the  Recorder  of  Lond.,  in  a  famous  speech  regarding 
the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  prevent  the  growth  and  extension  of  the  City,  said  :  "la 
London  Houses  are  to  be  pulled  down  with  Engines,  Hooks  and  Ladders,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  and  this  is  by  the  Common  Laws  of  the  Realm.  And  this  is  for  avoiding 
of  the  Rage  of  Fire.  ...  By  the  law  no  man  may  build  or  make  a  Reredorse  for  the 
Fire  of  Charcoals  in  any  House.  .  .  .  Tallow  chaundlers  may  not  melt  their  Tallow  in 
their  own  dwelling-houses.  .  .  .  Flaxwives  for  fear  of  Fire  .  .  are  inhibited.'* — Stow, 

1605. — James  I.  issued  a  proclamation  similar  to  those  issued  by  Elizabeth  [London] 
against  new  buildings  in  the  City,  or  within  one  mile  thereof ;  and  he  also  commanded 
"  all  persons  henceforwards  to  build  their  forefronts  and  windows  either  of  brick  or  stone, 
as  well  fur  decency,  as  by  reason  all  great  and  well-grown  woods  were  much  spent  and 
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wasted  ;  so  as  timber  for  shipping  waxed  scarce." — Stow.     This  Proclamation  is  said  to 
have  had  little  effect. 

1607. — Proclamation  was  again  made  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  some  were  censured 
in  the  Star  Chamber  for  building  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  tne  Proclamation. 

1614. — By  a  further  Proclamation,  all  Commissioners  were  required  to  proceed  with 
strictness  against  all  offenders  in  this  sort.  From  this  time,  says  Stow,  b^^an  the  new 
Reformation  of  Building.  So  rare  appears  to  have  been  a  good  building  at  that  period, 
that  this  old  Chronicler  deems  it  necessary  to  record  the  first  few  good  houses  that  were 
built  in  London.  The  first  house  of  note  thus  built  was  a  house  in  the  Strand  belonging 
to  Colonel  Cecil  ;  after  that  a  house  near  Drapers'  Hall  ;  next  to  that  a  goldsmith^ 
house  in  Cheapside,  over  against  Saddlers*  Hall,  and  a  leather-seller's  house  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  near  the  North  Gate,  who  was  compelled  thereunto,  after  he  had  set  up  his 
house,  being  all  of  timber.     [Book  i,  p.  7.] 

1637. — Charles  I.,  through  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  fire  engines,  and  to  their  scarcity  in  the  City; 
also  recommending  that  more  ** frequent  provision  bee  made  of  them."  This  letter  we 
have  set  out  in  detail  under  Fire  Engines,  Manual,  at  this  date. 

1688. — In  a  memorial  of  Sir  William  Beecher  **of  such  business  as  were  treated  of 
in  this  month  by  the  [Privy]  Council  and  remained  yet  imperfect,"  was  :  Letter  to  the 
Lord  Mayor  for  more  frequent  provision  of  engines  to  shoot  water  for  quenching  fires. 
The  Lords  intimated  that  they  would  take  order  for  like  provision  in  the  parisJies  out  of 
the  City  liberties. 

In  the  petition  to  Charles  I.  presented  this  year  by  Wm.  Ryley  and  Edward  Mabb,  as 
set  out  in  detail  in  our  art.  Fire  Ins.,  History  of,  under  this  date,  praying  for  leave  to 
estab.  a  scheme  of  Fire  Ins.,  it  was  stated  to  be  part  of  that  scheme  to  **  keep  a  continual 
watch  in  all  parts  of  the  Citty  and  suburbs  all  night,  that  if  any  fire  should  break  forth  it 
may  presently  be  espied."  And  engines  were  to  be  kept  in  every  ward  **  to  be  ready  at 
hand  for  quenching  of  the  same,  and  the  watch  brought  speedily  to  the  fire."  **  Reserves 
of  water  shall  be  made  in  convenient  places  for  sudden  use." 

1648. — There  was  printed  in  one  sheet  the  following:  ^^  Seasonable  adviee  for  pre^ 
venting  the  mischief  of  Fire^  that  may  come  by  negligence^  treason^  or  otherwise :  Ordered 
to  be  printed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ;  and  it  is  thought  very  necessary  to  hane  in 
every  man's  house,  especially  in  these  dangerous  times.  Invented  by  William  Goslmg, 
Engineer.  How  many  several  ways,  houses,  towns,  and  cities  have  been  set  on  fire." 
Then  follows  a  list  of  causes  of  fires,  which  were  the  same  then  as  now,  winding  up  with 
**  Some  by  warm  sea-coal  cinders  put  in  baskets,  or  wooden  things  as  did  bum  London 
Bridge  :  and  some  have  been  burnt  without  fire  or  candle,  as  by  wet  hay,  com,  straw,  or  by 
mill-wheels,  or  such  like ;  all  which  hath  been  by  carelessness  :  and  some  have  been  fired 
of  purpose,  by  villainy  or  treason."  Then  follows :  Orders  to  be  observed  that  fire  may 
not  happeyi,  and  :  Orders  that  if  fire  should  happen  either  by  wild-fire  or  otherwise,  to 
prevent  the  miseries  thereof  Printed  for  H.  B.  at  the  Castle  in  Comhill. — Harleian 
Miscellany^  voL  v. 

1650. — We  have  already  spoken  of  the  value  of  the  early  fire  engines  in  regard  to 

Fire  Protection.    These  were  manuals  ;  but  we  appear  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  of 

having  a  Steam  Fire  Engine  at  this  date.      We  have  also  spoken  [Fire  Engines, 

Manual]  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  famous  engine,  which  we  had  taken  to  be  a 

manual  only  ;  but  Lord  Macaulay  gives  us  another  view  : 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester  had  recently  observed  the  expansive  power  of  moisture  rarefied  by  heat. 
After  many  experiments  he  had  succeeded  in  constructing  a  rude  steam  rM^>(«,  which  he  called  a 
fire  water-work,  and  which  he  pronounced  to  be  an  admirable  and  most  forcible  instrument  of  pro- 
pulsion. But  the  Marquis  was  suspected  to  be  a  nutdman,  and  known  to  l>e  a  Papist,  His  inven- 
tion therefore  found  no  favourable  reception. — Hist,  of  £ng.  vol.  i.  ch.  iii. 

1660. — In  the  case  of  Manby  v.  Scott ^  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  this  year,  the 

{jrinciple  referred  to  by  Recorder  Fleetwood  in  1583  is  directly  affirmed.  The  judges 
aid  it  down  that  the  law  of  necessity  dispenses  with  things  which  otherwise  are  not  lawful 
to  be  done  :  **  as  to  throw  down  any  neighbour's  house  for  preventing  the  spread  of  fire," 
etc.,  etc. 

1666. — Great  Fire  of  London.  In  view  of  preventing  the  further  spread  of  this  fire, 
the  Lord  Mayor  ordered  the  destruction  of  buildings  at  certain  points  by  means  of  gun- 
powder. The  practice  has  been  resorted  to  from  time  to  time  since.  The  peculiar 
incidents  which  arise  out  of  the  practice  are  stated  under  Destruction  of  Buildings  to 
Stop  Fire. 

1667. — The  incident  of  the  preceding  year  led  to  the  passing  of  the  three  following 
important  measures. 

1.  An  Act  of  the  Imperial  Pari. — 19  Car.  II.  c.  3 — "  An  Act  for  Rebuilding  the  City  of 
London,''^  Its  preamble  sets  forth  that,  "Forasmuch  as  the  City  of  London,  being  the 
Imperial  seat  of  his  Majesty's  Kingdoms,  and  renowned  for  trade  and  commerce 
throughout  the  world  ;  by  reason  of  a  most  dreadful  fire  lately  happening  therein,  was 
for  the  most  part  thereof  burnt  down  and  destroyed  within  the  compass  of  a  few  days,  and 
now  lies  buried  in  its  own  ruins :  For  the  speedy  restauration  whereof,  and  for  the 
better  r^[ulation,  uniformity  and  gracefulness  of  such  new  buildings  as  sbsdl  be  erected 
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for  habitations  in  order  thereunto,  and  to  the  end  that  great  and  outrageous  fires  (through 
the  blessing  of  Ahiiighty  God)  so  far  forth  as  human  providence  (with  submission  to  the 
Divine  pleasure)  can  foresee,  may  be  reasonably  prevented  or  obviated  for  the  time  to  come, 
both  by  the  matter  and  form  of  such  building :  And  further  to  the  intent  that  all 
encouragement  and  expedition  may  be  given  unto,  and  all  impediments  and  obstructions 
that  may  retard  or  protract  the  undertaking  or  carrying  on  a  work  so  necessary,  and 
of  so  great  honour  and  importance  to  His  Majesty  and  this  Kingdom,  and  to  the  rest  of 
His  Majesty's  Kingdoms  and  Dominions  may  be  removed."     Be  it  therefore  enacted,  etc 

Then  follow  the  provisions,  some  of  which  we  shall  briefly  notice  :  No  dwelling- 
house  to  be  erected  except  uf  such  materials  as  are  specified  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Act. 
There  shall  be  four  sorts  of  buildings  only,  "and  no  more."  The  first  and  least  sort  of 
houses  fronting  by- lanes  ;  the  second  sort  fronting  streets  and  lanes  of  note  ;  the  third 
fronting  high  and  principal  streets  ;  the  fourth  and  largest  sort,  mansion-houses  for  citizens, 
or  other  persons  of  extraordinary  quality,  not  fronting  either  of  the  three  former  ways. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Common  Council  to  declare  which  should  be  streets,  which 
lanes,  etc.  All  houses  to  be  rebuilt  within  three  years.  Brick,  stone,  and  oak  to  be 
used.  Foreigners  might  work  as  freemen  in  rebuilding  City.  Noysome  trades  pro- 
hibited in  the  high  streets.  Conduits  to  be  removed  from  high  streets.  Passages  Uss 
than  fourteen  feet  wide  to  be  made  larger ;  and  certain  streets  to  be  enlarged.  The  2nd 
September  appointed  a  day  of  humiliation  in  the  City  **  yearly  and  for  ever."  A  pillar 
to  be  set  up  in  memory  of  the  fire.  [Monument,  The.]  A  Thames  Embankment  forty 
feet  wide  to  be  constructed  from  Tower  Wharf  to  London  Bridge,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Temple  Stairs.  A  duty  of  one  shilling  per  ton  imposed  on  coals  to  enable  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  to  carry  out  the  works  named  in  the  Act.  There  was  a  special  exemp- 
tion, "that  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  his  Water  House,  formerly  adjoining  to  London 
Bridge,"  might  be  rebuilt  of  timber. 

The  Act  further  provided  that  the  burden  of  every  house  should  be  supported  on  an 
arch  constructed  either  of  brick  or  stone  ;  and  there  should  be  party-walls,  but  it  did  not 
make  these  extend  through  the  roof.  The  party- walls  should  be  1 8  inches  thick  ;  and 
the  houses  should  not  exceed  four  stories  in  height. 

There  were  also  regulations  regarding  workmen's  wages,  in  order  that  no  workman 
or  labourer  might  make  "the  common  calamity  a  pretence  to  extort  unreasonable  or 
excessive  wages."  It  was  further  provide<l  that  where  houses  were  bettered  in  value  by 
such  rebuilding  of  the  City,  the  owners  or  others  interested  should  pay  to  the  City  a 
sum  equivalent  to  such  improvement.  There  was  in  fact  great  equity  in  the  dealings  on 
this  question. 

2.  A  Proclamation  by  order  of  the  King,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : 

According  to  His  Majesties  special  command  to  me  signified,  for  avoiding  the  great 
dangers  haj)pening  by  Fire.  That  all  persons  having  lodgings  within  His  Majesties 
Palace  at  Whitehall  should  have  so  many  leather  Boquetts  as  there  are  chimneys  within 
their  respective  lodgings  ;  and  that  the  same  be  kept  there  in  readiness  upon  all  occasions. 
These  are  therefore  to  require,  that  all  and  every  the  respective  persons  in  the  list  here- 
under written  do  within  ten  days  after  the  date  hereof  provide  themselves  with  so  many 
Boquetts  as  in  the  said  list  are  expressed,  upon  their  respective  names,  according  to  the 
number  of  chimneys  within  their  respective  lodgings ;  and  that  the  rules  and  orders 
hereunder  written  be  duly  observed  upon  pain  of  incurring  His  Majesties  displeasure. 
And  to  the  end  the  persons  in  the  said  list  mentioned  may  with  more  conveniency  be 
provided  at  hand,  and  at  the  best  rates,  care  is  taken,  and  James  Gourlow,  Yeoman  of 
the  Buttery,  is  ordered  to  provide  the  Boquetts  and  cause  the  same  to  be  marked  accord- 
ing to  the  said  list,  with  the  names  and  figures  for  all  the  respective  persons  and  officers, 
to  whom  the  said  persons  may  accordingly  send  for  the  same,  paying  for  them  at  the 
price  they  cost.     Then  come  the  : 

Orders  and  Rules  to  be  Observed  within  His  Majesties  Palace  at  Whitehal  in  case  of 
Fire  happening  thetCy  and  for  Prevention  of  Danger  thereby, 

I.  Tbat  in  case  of  any  Fire  happenning  within  His  Majesties  said  House,  every  person  do  forthwith 
send  by  his  servants  or  other  persons  to  the  Ayd  therein,  his  Boquetts  wherewith  he  stands  charged, 
full  of  water. 

II.  That  no  person  make  use  of  anv  his  said  Boquetts  for  any  ordinary  or  private  use. 

III.  That  after  any  Fire  whereat  the  Boquetts  shall  be  made  use  of,  such  as  shall  be  left  about  the 
Place  be  gathered  in  by  the  Yeoman  and  Officers  of  the  Pitcher  House  and  carried  to  the  Huttery,  and 
sorted  together  ready  to  be  delivered  to  the  Owners,  within  llirec  days  at  the  furthest,  who  is  to  send 
for  the  same  within  that  time  to  the  said  Office. 

IV.  That  if  any  Boquetts  shall  be  impaired,  made  unservicable  or  destroyed  in  the  Fire,  the  same 
shall  be  repaired  and  made  good  or  others  supplied  bv  the  respective  Owners. 

V.  That  no  Person  presume  to  change  or  detain  the  Boquetts  belonging  to  another  upon  penalty 

Oi  20S. 

yi.  That  on  Thursday  in  Easter-week  yearly  every  Person  respectively  upon  penalty  of  five 
shillings  for  his  Default,  do  cause  to  be  sent  into  Scottand-YsirA  all  the  Boquetts  he  is  charged 
withall,  full  of  Water,  to  be  called  by  the  List,  and  viewed  by  the  Officers  appointed  to  search  and  try 
whether  the  same  be  sound  and  in  sufficient  repair,  who  are  thereupon  to  give  notice  to  the  Gentle- 
man-Usher, Daily  Waiter,  of  any  defaults,  that  the  same  be  reformed. 

VII.  ITjat  a  List  of  every  Person,  and  the  number  of  Boquetts  he  is  charged  to  keep,  with  the 
figure  or  mark  of  distinction,  be  kept  by  the  said  Gentleman- L  sher. 

VIII.  And  to  the  end  that  no  Person  may  pretend  Ignorance  of  his  Duty,  touching  the  matters  before 
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directed,  every  person  shall  cause  to  be  posted  ap,  or  hung  up  in  a  Table,  the  said  Orders  and  Direc- 
tions in  some  convenient  place  in  bis  Lodgings. 

IX.  That  care  be  had  by  the  Possessors  of  any  Lodgings  in  keeping  their  respective  Chimneys  duly 
swept. 

XT.  That  in  case  any  Chimnejrs  shall  happen  to  be  on  fire  within  anv  Lodgings,  so  as  to  be  discovered 
above  the  Top,  the  owner  of  the  Lodgings  shall  forfeit  los.,  to  be  paid  upon  demand  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works^o  be  distributed  amongst  such  Labourers  as  shall  be  imployea  for  the  quenching  the  same. 

XL  That  in  case  any  Chimney  shall  happen  to  be  on  fire.  It  is  Ordered  that  they  do  not  fire  any 
Guns  up  the  Chimneys^  but  rather  clap  a  wet  sheet  very  close  against  the  Mantle  and  Jambes,  that  no 
Ayre  draw  in,  which  will  readily  extinguish.  "  Manchester." 

8.  A  measure  by  the  Common  Council  of  Lend.,  entitled  : 

An  Act  for  Preventing  and  Suppressing  of  Fires  within  the  City  of  Lond.  and 

Liberties  thereof 

Whereas  the  late  fierce  and  outragious  Fire  which  happened  in  this  City  (continuing 
violently  to  the  great  Astonishment  of  all  Beholders  more  than  the  space  of  four  Days 
and  four  Nights)  burnt,  destroyed  and  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  the  Churches  and 
Dwelling-Houses,  rendering  very  many  of  the  Inhabitants  calamitous,  and  very  much 
impoverished  by  the  great  Losses  they  sustained,  and  is  by  all  justly  resented  {sic)  as  a 
most  sad  and  dismal  Judgement  of  Heaven :  For  the  Prevention,  avoiding  and  sup- 
pressing (as  much  as  Human  prudence  is  capable  of)  the  like  deplorable  (and  still  too 
visible)  Events,  and  dreadful  Danger  of  Fire  for  the  future  within  the  City  and  the 
Liberties  thereof,  Be  it  Ordained,  Enacted  and  Estab.  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Maior, 
the  Aldermen  his  Bretheren,  Commons  in  this  Common-Council  assembled,  and  by  the 
Authority  of  the  same,  in  manner  and  form  following,  that  is  to  say : 

I.  That  the  City  and  Liberties  thereof  shall  be  divided  and  appointed  into  four  equal  Parts  or 

?uarters,  and  the  East  part  or  quarter  to  contain  these  Wards  following,  viz.  Portsoken^  Aldgute, 
oTfer,  Billinsgate,  Bridge^  Langboume,  and  Ltme  Street.  The  West  part  or  quarter  to  contain 
Farringdon  Within ^  Farringdon  iVitA&ut,  Castle  Baynard^  Cheapsidty  and  Aldengate.  The  North 
part  or  quarter  to  contain  Comhill,  Brecul  Street^  Coleman  Street^  Bassishaw^  Bishopsgate  and 
Cripplegate.  And  the  South  part  or  quarter  to  contain  Queenhitkef  Bread  Street,  yintry.  Cord- 
wainer,  Dozvgate,  Walbrook,  and  Candlrwick  Street, 

II.  Item,  That  everv  of  the  said  quarters  shall  be  furnished  and  provided  at  or  before  the  Feast  of 
the  Birth  of  our  Lord  God,  next  ensuing,  of  800  Leather  Buckets,  50  Ladders,  viz.  ten  4a  ft.  long,  ten 

J 2  ft.  long,  ten  20  ft.  long,  ten  16  ft.  long,  and  ten  12  ft.  long;  as  also  of  so  many  Hand  Squirts  of 
Irass,  as  will  furnish  2  for  every  Parish ;  four-and- twenty  Pickax  Sledges,  and  40  Shod  Shovels. 
[See  Art.  XXIV.] 

III.  Item,  That  every  one  of  the  12  [principal  City]  Companies  provide  and  keep  in  readiness  30 
Buckets,  I  Engine,  6  Pickax  Sledges,  3  Ladders,  and  2  Hand  Squirts  of  Brass. 

IV.  Item,  That  all  the  other  inferior  Cos.  provide  and  keep  in  readiness  Buckets  and  Engines, 
proportionable  to  their  Abilities.  Of  which  those  least  able,  to  provide  Portable  Engines  to  carry  up 
Stairs  into  any  Rooms  or  Tops  of  Houses.  The  number  of  which  Buckets  and  Engines  to  be  from 
time  to  tiraeprescribed  and  allotted  by  the  Lord  Maior  and  Court  of  Alderraens  direction. 

V.  Item,  Tnat  every  Alderman  who  hath  passed  the  office  of  Shrievalty  provide  four-and-twenty 
Buckets  and  z  Hand  Squirt  of  Brass.  And  all  those  who  have  not  been  Snerifib,  12  Buckets  and  z 
Hand  Squirt  of  Brass,  to  be  kept  in  their  respective  Dwellings.  And  all  other  principal  Citizens  and 
Inhabitants,  and  every  other  person,  being  a  Subsidy  Man.  or  of  the  Degree  of^a  Subsidy  Man,  shall 
provide  and  keep  in  their  Houses  a  certain  number  of  Buckets,  according  to  their  Quality. 

VI.  Item,  That  the  several  Inhabitants  and  Furniture  [fire  outfit]  of  each  respective  Quarter  shall 
abide  and  remain  within  their  own  Quarters,  and  not  go  out  further ;  excepting  onl^  such  servic- 
able  Persons  of  other  Quarters,  fit  to  take  Pains  in  that  behalf:  who  may  be  called  to  vield  their  help 
as  need  shall  require ;  and  none  other  Persons  or  Furniture,  without  Special  Order  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sheriflfs  for  the  Time  bcin^. 

VII.  Item,  It  is  farther  ordained  by  the  Authorities  aforesaid,  that  in  every  of  the  said  Quarters  or 
parts  of  this  City,  by  the  advice  of  the  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  each  teveral  ward  within 
that  Quarter,  there  shall  be  chosen,  retained,  and  appointed  for  each  Ward,  One  honest  and  sufficient 
person,  dwelling  within  the  same,  to  be  a  Bellman  there.  Who  shall  from  henceforth  every  Night,  from 
the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  until  the  Annunciation  of  St.  Mary,  diligently  walk  up  and  daton  within 
the  same  Ward,  from  10  ocl.  in  the  night  till  5  of  the  Clock  next  morning.  Their  wages  or  Salaries 
to  be  levied  within  their  respective  Wards,  according  as  the  same  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  same  Ward,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them. 

VIII.  Iteni,  That  any  Householder,  upon  any  Cry  of  Fire,  shall  place  a  sufficient  Man  at  his  door 
well  armed,  and  hang  out  a  Light  at  his  Door,  if  in  the  Night-time ;  upon  default  whereof  every  party 
offending  shall  forfeit  20f. 

IX.  Item,  That  every  Householder  shall,  during  the  time  of  any  Fire,  have  Water  in  a  Vessel  ready 
at  his  Door  to  quench  and  suppress  all  further  increase  of  the  Fire. 

X.  Item,  That  in  every  of  the  said  four  Quarters  or  parts  of  the  City,  a  noted  Bell  be  rung  firom 
Lady-day  to  Michaelmas  at  10  of  the  Clock  every  night,  and  at  5  of  the  Clock  every  morning ; 
and  from  Michtielmas  to  Lady-day  at  8  of  the  Clock  every  night,  and  at  7  of  the  Clock  every  morning. 
At  which  respective  hours  the  watch  shall  punctually  sit  and  rise,  who,  as  soon  as  they  are  met 
together,  one  out  of  every  watch  shall  be  sent  the  Rounds  into  every  j)art  of  the  Ward.  And  at  his 
return  another  shall  be  sent  out,  and  so  successively  all  night  long  without  Intermission,  for  preven- 
tion of  Fire,  Robbing,  or  other  Inconvenience. 

XI.  Item,  That  every  Inhabitant  prepare  some  secure  place  in  their  Dwellings  (not  under  or  near 
an^  Staircase)  to  lav  in  their  Seacoal- ashes.  Embers,  or  any  other  sort  of  Fire-ashes  ;  and  that  the 
said  Ashes  be  quenched  with  Water  every  night  before  they  %o  to  bed.  And  that  all  Constables  make 
inquiry  of  the  security  of  Hearths,  Ovens,  and  Stoves,  and  Places  for  laying  Fire-ashes  in  twice  every 
year. 

XII.  Item,  That  Plugs  be  put  into  the  Pipes  in  the  most  convenient  places  in  every  Street,  whereof 
all  Inhabitants  may  take  notice  ;  that  breaking  of  the  pipes  in  a  disorderly  manner  may  be  avoided. 

XII I.  Item.  That  as  many  Wells  as  can  be  found  may  oe  provided  in  every  Street,  with  Pumps  con- 
veniently for  furnishing  of  Water,  especially  in  Frosty  Weather,  when  other  Water  majr  be  scarce. 

XIV.  Item,  That  the  Lord  Maior  and  Sheriffs,  as  also  the  Deputies  and  Common  Council-men  of 
such  Ward  where  any  Fire  shall  happen,  have  speedy  notice  thereof  by  several  messengers  to  be  dis- 
patched from  the  Constables  on  the  first  discovery. 

XV.  Item,  That  at  all  such  times  the  Lord  Maior  be  attended  with  all  his  Officers,  with  the 
Marshals  and  all  their  Men,  as  also  the  City  Workmen,  and  their  Labourers :  Who  are  all  upon  Notice 
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of  any  Fire  forthwith  to  Repair  to  the  Lor«l  M.iior,  and  to  observe  such  directions  as  shall  be  Riven 
them  ;  the  Sheriffs  also  to  be  attended  with  all  their  Oftit  ers,  upon  I'ain  to  them  of  forfeitini;  j£,'j  in 
default  of  such  their  Attendance. 

XVI.  Item,  That  the  several  Cos.  of  Carpenters,  Hri<  klayers,  Plaisterers,  Painters,  Masons, 
Smiths,  Plumbers  and  Paviers,  do  yearly  for  each  Co.  elect  a  Master  Workmen,  4  Journeymen,  8 
Apprentices,  and  16  labourers,  to  be  ready  upon  all  occasions  of  Fire  to  attend  the  Ix>rd  Maior  and 
Sheriffs,  for  quenchint;  the  same. 

XVII.  Item,  That  all  Workmen  and  Labourers  belon^infir  to  any  Public  Water  Works  within  the 
City,  the  .Sea«  oal-Meeters,  Porters,  Hlackwel-Hall  Porters,  Leadenhall  Porters^  Ticket  Porters,  and 
Package  Porters,  do  constantly  attend  the  Lord  Maior  and  Sheriffs  in  such  Services.  And  that  a  list 
of  all  the  names  of  the  aforementionetl  persons,  with  the  plates  of  their  abode,  be  brought  yearly 
in  a  Table  to  the  Lord  Maior  Fleet  upon  the  ixt  d.iy  r>f  Oct.,  to  be  placed  in  the  Hall  ot  the  said 
Lord  Maior  to  public  view.  And  that  henceforth  the  Admittances  ot  all  such  persons  may  be  upon 
the  same  condition. 

XVIII.  /trm,  I  hat  alljtersons,  unless  sui  h  as  are  employed  or  all<»we<l  by  the  Lord  Maior  or  Sheriflft, 
Aldermen,  Deputies,  or  Common  Council -men,  do  keej)  -.during  the  time  of  any  Fire)  within  their 
own  Dwellings  until  they  are  summoned  to  give  their  Aid ;  that  so  Disorder  and  Confusion  in  the 
Streets  may  be  prevente«l. 

XIX.  Ifrm,  Ihat  all  the  Constables  and  Watchmen  of  the  Ward  where  any  Fire  happens,  assemble 
immediately  at  such  a  Place,  and  there  attend  on  the  Lord  Maior  and  Sheriffs,  and  follow  their 
Directions. 

XX.  Jtrm,  That  all  Brokers  on  the  Exchanf^r  (according  to  their  Obligation  at  their  Admittance) 
do  attend,  in  order  to  take  care  for  such  Gootls  and  H<iuseliold  Stuffs  as  may  bo  remove<L 

XXI.  Hem,  That  yearly  there  be  chosen  some  able  Citi/en  auil  .skilful  Kngineer  to  attend  the  I^rd 
Maior  and  Sheriffs,  or  any  of  them  uixm  «U(  h  Accident.  Who,  by  their  advice,  is  to  give  his  Assistance, 
and  to  blow  up  by  their  Direction  such  litiuses,  whereby  the  int  reasc  of  the  Fire  may  be  most  prob. 
prevented  :  and  that  Labourers  be  appointed  to  attend  such  Kngineer. 

XXII.  Item,  That  the  Lord  Maior,  Ahlermen,  and  Sheriffs,  Deputies,  Common  Council>men, 
Engineers,  and  all  persons  appointed  and  recjuired  by  the  Lord  Maior  and  Sheriffs,  to  be  aidinjp  in 
Suppressing  and  Kxtinguishing  of  Fire,  by  Blowing  up  or  pulling  down  Houses,  shall  be  indemnified 
by  this  Court. 

XXI I I.  Item,  That  all  persons  whose  Houses  shall  be  blown  up,  or  otherwise  demolished  for  the 
Prevention  of  the  Increase  of  Fire,  shall  have  sut  h  damages  as  tne  Common  Council  shall  award ; 
and  that  all  perstms  labouring  therein  shall  lie  awarde<l,  as  b^  Order  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
shall  be  appointed;  and  that  a  rate  be  laid  by  the  Common  Council  on  the  remaining  Houses  of 
the  Citv  and  Liberties,  for  the  satisf\ing  thereof. 

XXIV.  Item,  That  once  a  Quarter  the  iX-puty  and  Common  Council  of  every  Ward  return  certifi- 
cates to  the  L<ird  Maior  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  of  the  Number  and  Con«litiun  of  their  Buckets, 
Engines,  Ladders,  anfl  all  other  ne<€^saries  of  that  nature.  And  the  Kngineer  to  examine  the  same ; 
that  on  all  occasions  they  may  be  found  in  readiness ;  and  that  the  Certificates  of  Michaelmai  Quarter 
be  returned  as  well  to  the  Lord  Maior  elect,  as  to  the  Lord  M.iyor. 

XXV.  Item,  That  such  Quantities  of  Powder  as  shall  be  thought  fit  by  the  Lord  Maior  and  Court 
of  Aldermen  shall  be  provided  by  the  several  Wards,  an«l  the  several  Cos.  of  this  Citv  respectivrly, 
and  laid  up  in  such  convenient  places  as  the  said  Lord  Maior  and  Court  of  Aldermen  slt.ill  from  time 
to  time  direct  and  appoint ;  ana  that  the  principal  Kngineer  make  trial  of  all  sue  h  Powder,  that  being 
satisfied  of  the  Strength  and  Ooodness  thereof,  he  may  the  better  use  it  acconlingly. 

XXVI.  Item,  That  no  person  whatsoever  be  hcncef»irth  permitted  at  any  time  to  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  any  sort  of  Fire-iwrks :  or  to  fire  or  cause  to  be  fin'd,  any  such  J'ire'W<>rki  within  tin'  City  or 
Liberties  thereof;  except  such  persons  only  as  shall  be  thereunto  appointed  by  H.2bl.,  or  any  lawful 
authority  under  him. 

XXVII.  Item,  That  no  Cufifn^vder  be  kept  within  the  Walls  of  the  City  (except  as  aforesaid)  but 
in  sue  h  secure  Pla<  es  as  shall  be  allowed  an<i  approved  by  the  Court  of  Aldermen. 

XXVI I I.  Item,  That  no  Person  lay  Hemp,  Flax,  Wax,  Gunpowder,  Pitch,  Tar,  Brimstone,  Rosin, 
or  the  like  combustible  commotlities,  in  anv  Cellar,  Warehouse,  or  other  Place  on  that  side  next 
the  Street,  which,  by  the  shaking  of  Links,  Torches,  or  casting  in  of  other  Fire  at  the  windows  next 
the  Street,  may  be  in  danger  of  surh  Fire. 

There  is  a  direction  as  to  the  recovery  and  application  of  the  penalties.  This  Fire 
Ordinance  No.  2  [No.  I  was  that  of  1 1 89]  bears  the  marks  of  panic  legislation  ;  but  it 
also  bears  marks  of  much  practical  wisdom  ;  and  no  doubt  fairly  indicates  the  neceisiiics 
of  the  City  just  prior  to,  if  not  at  the  date,  at  which  it  was  jxissed. 

1Q70. — There  was  passed  the  22  Charles  II.  c.  Il — An  additional  Act  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  City  of  Ijyndon^  uniting  of  parishes ^  and  rebuilding  of  the  Cathedral 
and  parochial  churches  within  the  said  City.  It  enlargetl  the  provisions  regarding  partv- 
walls.  It  repeated  the  Thames  Embankment  clause.  It  provided,  *'  that  for  the 
further  convenience  of  Trade,  the  Chanel  of  Bridewell  Dock  from  the  Chanel  of  the 
River  of  Thames  to  Ilolboum  Bridge  shall  be  sunk  to  a  sufficient  level  whereby  to 
make  it  navigable,"  and  it  further  provides  that  Holboum  Bridge  should  l)e  enlarged. 
Posts  of  oak  might  l)e  substituted  for  corner  piers  of  brick  or  stone.  Water  from  tops  of 
houses,  to  be  carrie<l  down  the  sides  in  pipes.  I  )uty  on  coals  for  enlarging  streets,  and 
other  public  works,  re-enacted.  A  street  to  open  14  feet  wide  from  Threadneedle  Street 
to  Loathbury  to  be  made.  Exemption  in  favour  of  Water  I  louse  at  I^ndon  Bridge  being 
built  of  timber  re-enacted,  *' it  l)eing  imjwssible  to  build  it  of  brick."  Parishes  of  City 
consolidated  into  51.  [Fire  Act  Churches.]  Indemnity  for  not  reading  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  churches  being  burnt  down.  Two  postenis  and  the  gate  at  Ludgate  to  be 
enlarged. 

Same  year,  in  Marlborough,  Wilts,  then  relatively  a  very  considerable  town,  all  land- 
lords were  ordered  to  keep  cliimneys  and  flues  in  reparation.     (See  1690.) 

1677. — There  was  pub.  by  Andrew  Varranton,  Gent. :  EnglancTs  Iniprai^nent  by  Sea 
and  Land.  To  Out-do  the  Dutch  without  Jughtiu}^^  To  Pay  Debts  lutthout  A/oneys^  To 
Set  at  Work  all  the  JWr  of  England  with  the  Graioth  of  our  o^un  Ijinds  ;  To  JVezent 
Unnecessary  Suits  at  Law  ;  IVith  the  Hene/it  of  a  Voluntary  Register,  /directions  7vhcre 
Vast  Quantities  of  Timber  are  to  be  had  for  the  liuilding^  of  Ships  ;  With  the  Advantag^e  of 
Making  the  Great  Rivers  of  England  S'avigable.     Rules  to  Prevent  Fires  in  London  and 
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other  Great  Cities ;  with  Directions  hoiv  the  Sei'cial  Cos.  of  Handicraftsmen  in  Land,  may 
always  have  Cheap  Bread  and  Drink.  This  is  a  very  quaint  book,  but  we  have  here 
only  to  deal  with  it  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Fire  Prevention.     At  p.  67  there  is  given  : 

Rules  to  prevent  Fires  in  the  City  of  London^  and  in  the  great  Cities  of  England,  taken  exactly 
front  the  Method  that  is  used  in  Saxony,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany. 

These  Masons,  Carpenters,  Hrick-I.ayers  and  Joyncrs  at  their  reaching  Fire,  are  put  into  the  list 
with  the  rest  to  be  always  ready  to  help  to  quench  and  prevent  the  spread  of  Fires;  fifteen  of  the 
Substantial  Citizens  Commissionated  for  to  look  to  the  well  ordering  of  all  things  relating  thereunto  ; 
an  Engineer  and  his  Assistants  made  and  setled  ;  two  Sentinels  appointed  with  Houses  built  for  to 
hold  the  Water  Engins  in,  and  to  put  in  the  Engineers  Ingredients,  and  Goods  taken  from  all  Houses 
on  Fire  or  to  be  blown  up  ;  Sleds  and  Copper  Tubs  made. 

These  things  being  made  and  done,  then  the  Sentinel  hath  a  Place  on  the  top  of  the  highest  Steeple 
whereby  he  may  look  over  all  the  Town  ;  one  is  by  Da^,  the  other  by  Night ;  and  every  two  Hours  in 
the  Night  he  plays  half  an  hour  upon  a  Flagolct,  being  very  delightful  in  the  Night :  and  he  looks 
round  the  City ;  and  if  he  observes  any  Smoak  or  fire,  or  danger  of  Fire,  he  presently  sounds  a 
Trumpet,  and  hangs  out  a  bloody  flag  towards  the  quarter  of  the  City  where  the  fire  is.  Immediately 
all  the  people  which  are  for  the  quenching  of  the  tires,  with  the  Commissioners  and  Engineers,  or 
as  many  as  are  in  Town,  run  to  the  place  ;  and  presently  the  Commissioners  or  any  two  of  them  with  the 
Engineers  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  suppressing  of  the  fire,  either  by  pulling  down  or  blowing  up 
theHouscs.  All  the  Labourers  obey  in  assisting  to  pull  down,  carrying  the  Goods  that  must  be  removed  to 
the  Houses  appointed,  fetching  the  Water  being  ready  filled  in  Copper  tubs,  upon  Sheds,  which  is  quickly 
done,  for  that  the  Sleds,  Tubs  and  Water,  with  the  place  where  they  stand,  are  order'd  so,  a  Horse  may 
come  at  them ;  and  there  are  two  Cocks  to  supply  with  Water,  one  upon  the  one  side  of  the  space 
where  the  Tubs  are,  and  the  other  on  the  other  side  :  so  the  empty  Tubs  are  filled  as  they  return, 
whereby  no  Water  can  be  wanting.  And  one  side  of  the  Square  are  the  Houses  for  the  Water 
Engines  ;  the  Rooms  at  the  end  of  the  Square  are  for  the  Engineers  Ingredients  ;  and  the  other  side 
of  the  Square  is  Rooms  to  put  such  Goods  in  as  they  take  from  the  Houses  that  are  blown  up  or 

Sulled  down  or  preserved  from  the  Fire.  The  Copper  Tubs  are  fixed  upon  the  Sleds  in  the  open 
qre ;  and  all  the  Doors  of  the  buildings  are  made  outwards,  by  which  the  people  may  come  to  the 
Tubs  of  Water  with  Horses  backwards  and  forwards  uninterrupted.  And  all  other  persons  may  come 
to  the  several  Rooms,  one  not  interrupting  the  other.  And  this  is  a  square  piece  of  Land  in  some 
convenient  place  in  the  City.  And  things  being  thus  fitted  and  ordered,  upon  breaking  out  of  Fire, 
immediately  every  man  is  at  work  according  to  order ;  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  above  three  Houses 
are  ruined  by  fire  in  any  of  these  Cities.  And  if  this  Prevention,  Rule  and  Order  were  not,  it's  possible 
that  upon  the  breaking  out  of  Fire  the  g^atest  part  of  the  Cities  would  be  destroyed ;  for  many 
Cities  are  built  of  Fir.  which  is  very  full  of  Turpentine.  Now  with  us  in  England,  upon  the  breaking 
out  of  great  Fires,  all  the  rabble  runs,  crying  rire,  Fire,  to  the  great  aifrightment  and  amazement  of 
most  people  near  where  the  Fire  is,  and  makes  it  worse  than  really  it  is,  which  causeth  the  removal  oi 
roods  to  their  ^reat  loss  and  detriment.  Besides,  these  sorts  of  Sudden  Frights  cost  many  Poor 
Women  their  Lives  ;  and  sometimes  it  goeth  near  the  Man  too.  And  another  sort  of  people  run  to 
Rob  and  Steal,  and  it's  feared  to  increase  the  fires  into  the  Bargain,  that  they  may  better  bring  to 
pass  their  wicked  ends.  Then  one  cries,  Pull  down,  and  another  cries,  Blow  up  this  House,  another 
cries,  Blow  up  that  House.  So  grows  a  confusion  not  to  be  parallel'd.  One  stands  in  the  way  of 
another.    Many  Poor  Souls  do  their  best  to  prevent  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  F'ire,  and  for  want  of 

i'udgement  are  many  times  destroyed.  Ihen  comes  some  person  in  Authority  or  other,  and  he  cries, 
^etch  powder  to  blow  up  this  House  or  that  House,  and  no  powder  is  at  present  to  be  had ; 
at  last,  when  the  fire  hath  got  great  head,  then  the  powder  comes;  Blow  up  this  House  saitfa 
the  Gentleman,  the  multitude  cry,  no,  no.  Blow  up  that  House.  They  are  as  it  were  at  the 
Building  of  Babel,  all  in  confusion.  But  pray  you  write  by  this  Copy  here  set  you,  and  then  the 
Fires  may  be  prevented,  and  peoples  fears  allay'd,  and  their  minds  quieted,  the  great  and  miserable 
calamities  that  Fires  occasion  prevented,  and  all  people  lye  quiet  in  their  Beds  except  those 
imployed.  And  then  in  such  a  great  City  as  London  is,  many  fires  would  be  over  and  quenched, 
betore  the  twentieth  part  of  the  people  m  the  City  did  know  there  were  any  fire  at  all.  And 
certainlv,  if  ever  such  a  thing  as  this  take  place,  it  is  high  time  now  it  were  done.  I  have  here 
assumed  the  Houses  built.  Tubs  upon  the  Sleds,  and  if  you  would  have  me  do  more,  I  cannot. 
Only  I  can  tell  you  for  Loudon  and  the  Suburbs  this  rule  would  do  well  in  three  places,  viz.  in  St, 
Martin's  Steeple  in  the  Fields  one  Sentinel,  in  St.  Sepulchre's  Steeple  another,  and  in  the  Monument 
another.  And  all  things  done  as  is  here  prescribed,  your  fears  will  oe  quickly  gone,  the  Houses  would 
raise  Rents,  and  men  would  purchase  Houses  that  would  now  sell  those  they  have  if  they  could. 

Vou  will  ask  me  by  what  authority  this  shall  be  done,  and  who  shall  pay  the  charge  ?  I  say  it  must 
be  done  by  Act  of  Pari.,  and  the  several  Cities  and  great  Towns  must  bear  their  own  charges  in 
providing  Houses  and  setting  all  in  Order.  But  you  will  say.  Our  Pari,  men  will  not  do  it  for  us.  I 
cannot  help  that,  but  if  they  will  not,  in  my  second  part  I  draw  the  form  of  Bill  which  shall  fit  the 
purpose. 

The  drawing  given  in  illustration  is  very  quaint.  The  book  may  be  seen  in  the  Guild- 
hall Library.     The  form  of  Bill  referred  to  throws  no  new  light  upon  his  project. 

Maitland,  in  his  Hist,  of  Edinburgh^  says,  under  this  date  (1677) :  "Many  disasters  by 
Fire  having  been  occasioned  in  Ed  in.  by  wooden  Buildings  covered  with  Thatch ;  for 
preventing  the  like  thereafter,  it  was  by  the  Town  Council  enacted  that  no  Person  presume 
to  build  a  House  of  Wood,  or  cover  a  new  Building  with  Thatch  ;  but  in  time  coming  all 
Houses  to  be  built  with  Stones  and  covered  with  Slates  or  Tiles,  under  the  penally  of 
5c»  marks,  and  the  House  to  be  demolished  !" 

1681.— The  Corp.  of  Lond.  having  undertaken  the  bus.  of  Fire  Ins.  this  year,  it 
proposed  to  procure  fire  engines  **far  more  useful  to  the  public  than  any  that  hath  yet 
been  invented,"  as  also  a  more  powerful  fire  brigade  than  had  existed,  in  view  of  pro- 
tecting the  property  it  insured  from  conflagration.  Both  parts  of  the  scheme  speeSiily 
fell  through,  under  the  circumstances  set  forth  in  our  history  of  Fire  Ins. 

1688. — The  Friendly  Fire  Office  founded  this  year,  announced  in  No.  18  of  its  regula- 
tions :  **  Watermen  and  other  labourers  to  be  imploy'd  at  the  charge  of  the  Undertakers, 
to  assist  at  the  quenching  of  Fires." 

1688. — Out  of  a  dispute  which  arose  between  the  two  early  Fire  Ins.  Offices,  which 
came  before  the  King  in  Council  in  1687,  as  set  forth  in  our  art.  Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of, 
there  sprang  the  following  Order,  throwing  upon  the  fire  offices  an  ann.  charge  in  respect 
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of  the  services  of  the  Gunners  of  the  Ordnance,  in  view  of  extinguishing  or  preventing  the 
extension  of  fires,  by  blowing  up  adjacent  houses,  etc.  : 

At  Whitehall,  lo  February,  1687  [new  style  1688].— Present  the  Kings  most  excellent 
Majesty.       Upon  reading  this   day  at  the  Boord   a  Report  from  the 

Gunners  re-  Right  Ilonbl.  the  Lord  Dartmouth,  Master  Generall  of  Ilis  Majesty's 
J^ard  to  be  paid  Ordnance,  on  the  Petition  of  Thomas  Silver  and  Thomas  Dodge,  his 
o?  Housed  froS  Majesty's  Gunners,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  others,  for  an  allowance 
Fire,  for  blowing  to  \)c  made  them  by  the  Ensurers  of  Houses  from  Fire,  towards  their 
up  Houses,  etc.  charge,  hazard,  and  pains  /«  d/incifr^i^  up  of  Houses ^  and  otherwise  extin- 
guishing of  Fires.  It  is  ordered  by  IL.M.'s  Councill,  that  in  regard  to 
the  Petitioners  and  the  Gunners  under  them  are  belonging  to  and  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  Master  and  Officers  of  the  Ordnance,  who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  their  respective  Services.  That  the  Sume  of  ;f6o  p.  a.  be  reserved  upon  each 
Patent  that  shall  be  granted  to  any  Ensurers  of  Houses  from  Fire,  to  be  paid  quarterly 
into  the  Treasury  of  H.M.'s  Ordnance,  and  from  time  to  time  distributed  by  the  Master 
of  the  Ordnance  for  the  time  being  according  to  the  respective  services,  merits,  hazards 
and  accidents  of  the  persons  employcxl  therein.  Whereof  H.M.'s  Attorney  and  Sollicitor 
Generall  are  to  take  notice  and  see  the  same  done  accordingly.     (Signed)  James  H. 

1690. — In  our  hist,  of  Fire  Ins.  at  this  date  we  see  that  the  fire  offices,  of  which 
there  were  only  2,  are  stated  to  keep  **a  great  many  servants  in  livery,  with  badges,  for 
the  purposes  of  fire  protection."  Hut  a  scheme  was  then  submitted  to  Pari,  by  Mr. 
Alex.  Cutting,  for  the  eslab.  in  Lond.  of  a  Salvage  Cor|)s  on  a  large  scale,  which  should 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  Fire  Ins.  at  all.     [Firk  Ins.,  Hist,  of.] 

After  the  great  fire  at  Marlborough  this  year,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  recorded  in  its  journals,  to  the  effect  that  leave  might  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  that  all  the  owners  of  the  land  whereon  the  burnt  houses  stand  might  be  com- 
pelled at  the  rebuilding  thereof  to  cover  them  with  slate  or  tile,  **  and  make  an 
allowance  to  their  tenants  for  so  doing,"  and  that  all  other  j)ersons,  when  they  repair 
thatched  houses,  may  in  like  manner  re-cover  them  with  slate  or  tile.  We  do  not  find 
that  any  such  Act  was  passed. 

1697. — An  Ordinance  of  the  Mayor  was  addressed  to  the  Aldermen  of  the  several 
wards,  requiring  them  to  prevent  the  throwing  of  scjuibs,  seri)ents,  and  other  fireworks  in 
and  about  the  streets  of  the  City.     [Fireworks.] 

1698. — As  a  means  towards  fire  protection,  the  Scottish  Pari,  enacted  that  no  future 
building  erected  in  the  City  of  Edin.  should  exceed  5  stories  in  height.  [Height  OF 
Buildings.] 

1703.— Maitland,  in  his  Hist,  of  Edin.  [ed.  1 753],  tells  us  that  *'two  dreadful  and 
destructive  conflagrations  having  hapjiened  in  the  Parliament  Close  and  Land  Market,  in 
a  short  space  of  time,  the  Common  Council  of  the  City,  to  prevent  as  much  as  in  them 
lay  the  like  disasters  in  time  coming,  by  tutting  a  speedy  stop  to  the  progress  of  every 
easucd fre,  made  the  following  regulations  for  that  purpose  :'* 

1.  That  the  Council  do  name  out  of  the  TJurKcsscs  and  Freemen  of  this  City  12  men  to  be  called  by 
the  name  of  Fyre- Masters,  and  each  Fyrc-Mastcr  to  be  impowrred  to  name  6  assistants  to  himself, 
to  be  ready  at  all  Times  upon  the  Occasion  of  Fyre.  The  Fyre-Masters  to  receive  their  Orders  from 
the  Magistrates,  and  their  assistants  from  the  respective  Fyre-Masters,  who  arc  all  to  present  them- 
selves to  the  Magistrates  each  first  Monday  of  Fcby.  and  Augt.  yearly. 

2.  That  each  Fyre-Master  have  in  his  Hand  ane  Haton,  and  each  assistant  anc  T^ather  Cap  on  his 
Head,  with  a  cross  Iron -bar  on  it,  and  a  Hadge  of  Pewter  on  the  Front  of  it,  bearing  a  No.  from  i  to 
72 ;  to  be  made  by  sic  persons  as  the  Counsell  shall  appovnt,  and  non  other. 

3.  That  each  Fyre-Master  and  his  assistants  have  ane  large  Hand-aix,  made  with  Luggs.  nailed  to 
the  shaft ;  and  ane  Sledge-hamer  with  anc  Hand-saw,  all  marked  with  the  Toune's  Mark ;  and  is 
Links  alwayes  lodged  in  each  of  the  Fyre-Masters  Houses. 

4.  That  each  Fyre-Master  have  his  name  above  the  Door  of  his  House,  or  Close-head,  where  he 
dwells,  bearing  them  to  be  such,  and  a  List  of  the  whole  lodged  in  the  Toune  Guard. 

5.  The  Counsell  appoynts  to  be  made  twentie-four  Sayes.  and  threttic-sex  Stings  with  Knags, 
whereof  sex  standing  full  of  Water,  and  the  Stings  hanging  by  them,  and  some  Hurketts,  with  sex 
Shovells  and  sex  Mattocks,  with  the  Good  Toune's  Mark  upon  them  ;  to  be  lo<lged  on  the  north -side 
of  the  weigh-house,  under  a  .Shade  to  be  made  for  that  F2nd  ;  and  the  Ivke  at  the  Hack-Close  of  the 
laigh  Counsell-house:  and  the  lyke  at  the  New  Well  at  the  Foot  of  the  Morse-\Vynd  in  the  Cowgate. 
And  that  each  ot  the  Fyre-M**'**"  have  a  Key  to  open  the  several  Shades  above  mentioned,  and  ane 
other  key  to  be  lodged  in  the  Toune  Ciaird. 

6.  The  Counsell  appoynts  300  leathern  Buckets  or  more  to  be  made,  and  that  there  be  lodged 
thereof  in  the  Toune  Guaird  as  many  as  can  with  convenience ;  and  the  rest  to  be  hung  up  in  the 
Old  Kirk. 

7.  The  Counsell  appoynts  the  whole  men  to  have  each  of  them  a  Creill,  and  to  repair  to  the  Fyre 
with  the  Creills  full  of  liorse-dung  or  muck  upon  the  first  Alarm. 

8.  The  Counsell  appoA'nts  the  Wells  to  be  put  in  good  Condition,  and  the  Fyre-Cock  in  good  Order, 
that  the  whole  Fyre-Masters  may  know  how  to  put  on  the  Water  to  the  Fyre-Cocks,  and  make  the 
Water  to  run  to  every  side  of  the  street,  by  the  Help  of  a  Timber  spout,  which  the  Counsell  api>oynts  to 
be  made  for  that  effect ;  and  one  to  lye  in  each  of  tne  said  places,  with  the  .Saves  and  Stings. 

9.  The  Counsell  appoints  ane  to  open  the  Wells,  the  Shades,  and  the  Old  Kirk. 

10.  llic  Counsell  appoynts  the  Captain  of  the  (luard,  upon  the  first  Alarm  of  F'yer,  to  send  to  the 
Magistrates,  and  haill  Fyre-Masters,  and  the  Keepers  of  the  Good  Toune's  Stores,  and  advertise 
them  thereof;  and  to  call  the  haill  W'atermen  and  Fyremen,  and  injoin  them  to  carry  Water  to  the 
several  places  where  the  Fyre-Masters  shall  judge  most  convenient. 

11.  The  Counsell  appoints  the  Captain  of  the  Guard  for  the  Tyme  being  to  cause  a  menj  of  the 
best  qualified  of  their  squadron,  to  walk  nightly  through  the  .Strcits,  with  a  large  Hattone  m  their 
Hand,  of  fyve  or  six  Foot  long,  who  are  heirby  appoynted  to  give  notice  immediately  to  the  F}rre- 
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Masters  and  the  Guaird  in  case  of  Fyre ;  and  the  said  Captaine  is  to  take  ane  Accompt  of  their 
Diligence  each  mominff. 

12.  The  Counsell  orc^ans  each  House  in  a  Tenement  within  this  Citie  to  keen  two  or  three  Ropes 
in  ther  Houses  that  may  reach  from  the  Top  of  the  House  to  the  Ground ;  ana  four  Fathom  more, 
with  a  sufficient  Quantitie  of  Water  in  their  Houses  or  Cellars,  readie  for  all  Occasions,  under 
Certificatione. 

13.  The  Counsell  recomends  to  the  present  and  succeiding  Captaines,  the  present  and  snccMding 
Deacones  of  Craftes,  the  present  and  succeiding  Constables,  to  attend  the  Magistrats  on  all  Occa- 
sions of  Fyre. 

14.  The  Counsell  recomends  to,  and  appoints  the  present  Dean  of  Gild  and  Successors  in  Office, 
to  see  the  Wells  and  Fyre-Cockes  put  and  keiped  in  Good  Order  and  Conditione,  in  all  Tyme 
coming;  and  recomends  to  and  appoynts  the  present  Treasurer,  and  his  Successors  in  Office,  to 
cause  make  all  the  said  Matenalls  ;  and  being  made,  to  see  them  lodged  in  maner  above  prescryved, 
and  to  supplie  them  from  Tyme  to  Tjmu:,  as  Occasion  shall  requyer. 

15.  The  Counsell  discharges  the  selling,  pledging,  resetting,  or  an^ywa}^es  imbezelling  of  the  said 
Materialls,  certifying  the  Transgressors,  they  shiui  be  fyn^  and  imprisoned  at  the  Will  of  the 
Magistrals. 

And  the  Council,  '^as  an  Incouragement  to  the  Assistants  aforesaid,  settled  an  Annuity 
of /"lo  Scoiish  on  each."     (See  1726.) 

1704. — ^The  promoters  of  the  Fire  Ins.  project  set  on  foot  at  the  Lombard  Htmsei 
Duke  Street,  Westminster,  this  year,  undertook  for  the  first  time  the  ins.  of  household 
goods  and  trading  stock  [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of},  and  made  the  following  announcement : 

llie  said  Corp.  have  provided  a  competent  number  of  watermen,  with  coats  and  silver  badges  of 
the  figures  upon  this  paper,  carmen,  with  carts,  and  porters,  who  give  security  for  their  fidelity,  and 
are  auways  to  attend  at  fires,  to  help  to  remove  insured  eoods  to  any  place  desired ;  and  have  also 
warehouses  at  convenient  distances  from  all  parts,  to  which  those  Uxat  have  no  other  convenience 
may  send  them,  and  have  them  again  when  the  danger  is  over,  without  paying  anything. 

This  was  really  a  species  of  Salvage  Corps — the  first  actually  estab. 

The  amended  '*  Proposals  "  of  the  Friendly  Fire  Office  issued  this  year  eive  an  accoimt 
of  the  Corps  of  Firemen  kept  at  its  expense  for  aiding  in  the  extinguishment  of  fires. 
See  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of. 

1707. — There  was  passed  6  Anne,  c  58  [some  ed.  of  the  Stat,  c  31] — An  Act  for 
the  better  preventing  the  mischiefs  that  may  happen  by  Fire,     Its  preamble  sets  forth  : 

Whereas  many  fires  have  lately  broke  out  in  several  places  in  and  about  the  Cities  of  Lond.  and 
West.,  and  other  parishes  and  places  comprised  within  the  Weekly  Bills  of  Mort.,  and  many  houses 
have  frequently  been  burnt  and  consumed  before  such  fires  could  be  extinguished,  to  the  impoverish- 
ing and  utter  ruin  of  many  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  the  rage  and  violence  whereof  mi^ht  have  been 
in  part  prevented,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  had  been  provided  in  the  pipes  lying  in  the  streets, 
ana  if  party- walls  of  brick  had  been  built  between  house  and  house,  from  the  lounaation  to  the  top  of 
the  roof,  and  less  timber  in  the  front  of  houses ;  For  the  preventing  therefore  the  like  mischie£i  in  the 
future,  be  it  enacted : 

1.  From  25  March,  1708,  the  churchwardens  of  each  parish  within  the  B.  of  Mort  to 
fix  on  the  mains  and  pipes  of  any  water  work,  stop-blucks  of  wood»  or  fire-cocks,  etc 
A  mark  was  to  be  fixed  on  the  front  of  an  house  over  against  the  place  where  the  fire- 
cock lies. 

Every  parish  was  to  '*  have  and  keep  in  good  order  and  repair  in  some  known  and 

}>ublic  place  within  each  parish,  a  large  engine,  and  also  a  hand  engine,  to  throw  up  water 
or  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  also  shall  provide,  keep,  and  maintain  one  leather 
pipe  and  socket  of  the  same  size  as  the  plug  or  fire-cock,  to  the  intent  the  socket  may  be 
put  into  the  pipe  to  convey  the  water  clean  and  without  loss  or  help  of  bucket,  into  the 
engine."  A  penalty  is  imposed  upon  the  churchwardens  in  case  of  default 
.  A  gratuity  of  lOr.  was  to  be  paid  to  the  turncocks  *'  whose  water  shall  be  found  on,  or 
shall  first  come  into  the  main  or  pipe  where  the  first  plug  shall  be  opened  at  any  fire." 
And  the  "first  engine  keeper  which  brings  in  a  parish  engine  to  help  to  extinguish  any 
fire,  if  in  good  order  and  complete,  with  a  socket,  hose,  and  leather  pipe,"  to  be  paid 
30Lr.     The  keeper  of  the  second  parish  engine  20$.,  and  the  third  loj. 

2.  Contains  a  reference  to  the  services  of  the  watermen  of  the  ins.  offices  ^e,  fire- 
men], and  a  provision  that  they  should  be  free  from  impressment     [Fire  Brigades.] 

3.  Servants  who  through  negligence  fixe  any  dwelling-house^  out- house,  etc.,  to  foifeit 
;f  100,  or  be  sent  to  the  workhouse  for  18  months.     [Fires  from  Negligence.] 

4.  All  houses  erected  after  i  May,  1708,  within  the  Bills  of  Mort,  to  have  party- walls 
of  brick  or  stone  **of  two  bricks  thick  at  least  in  the  cellar  and  ground  stones,  and  13 
inches  upwards  to  the  roof,  and  to  extend  18  inches  through  the  roo£"  And  that  no 
"  mundillion  or  comlsh  "  of  timber  or  wood  under  the  eaves  should  thereafter  be  suffered 
in  any  new  houses.  The  front  and  rear  walls  of  all  new  houses  to  be  built  of  brick  or 
stone,  to  be  carried  2^  feet  high  above  the  garret  floor^  and  coped  with  stone  or  brick. 
Any  houses  built  contrary  to  these  regulations,  the  owner  and  head  buikler  or  workman 
to  forfeit  £,^0, 

5.  On  the  breaking  out  of  any  fire,  the  constables  and  beadles  of  the  parishes  to 
immediately  repair,  with  their  staves  and  other  badges  of  their  authority,  and  be  aiding 
and  assisting  *'as  well  in  the  extinguishing  the  said  fires,  and  causing  people  to  work 
at  the  engines,  as  also  in  preventing  goods  being  stolen,"  etc. 

6.  No  action  to  be  prosecuted  in  against  any  person  in  whose  house  or  chamber  any 
fire  shall  accidentally  b^in.     [Fires  by  Accident.] 

1708. — ^Thcre  was  enacted  7  Anne,  c.  17 — An  Act  for  moHng  more  effectual  an  Act 
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made  in  the  6th  year  of  Hei'  Majesties  reii^n  for  the  better  prei'enting  the  misehiefs  that  may 
happen  by  Fire.  Some  doul)t  had  arisen  whether  llie  parishes  united  after  the  Fire  of 
Lond.  were  not  obliged  by  reason  of  bein}^  so  united  to  keep  2  engines.  This  Act 
declares  that  such  united  parishes  shall  be  taken  as  one  parish  for  the  purposes  of  the 
recited  Act.  It  next  provides  out  of  what  fund  rewards  to  turncocks,  etc.,  under  the 
former  Act,  were  to  be  paid  ;  and  that  the  keejier  of  any  other  large  engine  {though  not 
a  parish  eft^qine)  should  be  entitled  to  reward.  The  vestries  were  empowered  to  order 
more  than  one  of  each  of  the  engines,  etc  ,  named  in  the  former  Act  for  each  parish,  **in 
respect  of  the  largeness  thereof."  The  key  of  stop-cock  and  the  pipe  to  be  left  at 
house  where  notice  of  a  fire-plug  was  written  up. 

The  parish  officers  might  assess  rates  for  the  maintaining  engines,  etc,  to  be  levied 
like  the  poor-rates.  On  change  of  water-mains,  stop-cock  to  be  inserted  afresh  as 
churchwardens  should  direct. 

The  clause  in  the  former  Act  that  party-walls  were  to  be  wholly  of  brick  or  stone  not 
to  extend  to  houses  on  London  Bridge.  C)therwise  all  houses  built  on  either  old  or  new 
foundations  to  have  party-walls  between  house  and  house.  Then  there  were  direc- 
tions how  the  party-walls  were  to  be  built  ;  and  as  to  pulling  down  old  and  build- 
ing up  new  party-walls.  Also  as  to  how  chimney-jambs  and  backs  should  be  built. 
No  timber  to  be  used  in  foundation  of  houses  except  where  necessary  from  nature  of 
ground.     No  door  frames  to  be  nearer  outside  wall  than  four  inches. 

Then  we  reach  another  series  of  provisions — the  first  of  this  description  which  had 
been  enacted — for  the  regulation  of  dangerous  trades  within  the  City.  The  Act  recites  : 
**XI.  And  whereas  the  distilling  of  turpentine,  and  the  drawing  of  oil  of  turpentine  and 
rosin  by  distilling  of  common  turpentine,  and  the  boiling  of  the  said  oil  of  turpentine 
together  for  making  of  common  varnish,  within  the  City  of  Lond.  and  the  Liberties 
thereof,  has  often  l)een,  and  may  hereafter  prove  of  the  most  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  neighbourhood  where  such  trade  or  practice  has  been  usetl,  by  the  frequent  fires  that 
have  and  may  happen  thereby."  For  preventing  whereof  in  future  it  was  then  enacted 
that  not  above  10  gallons  of  turpentine,  etc.,  should  be  distilled  at  one  time  in  any 
building  contiguous  to  other  buildings,  except  m  Southwark  in  houses  already  built,  under 
penalty  of  ;i"ioo. 

In  the  scheme  of  the  Exchange  House  Fire  Office — Mr.  Charles  Povey's — as  set  out  in 
our  Hist,  of  Fire  Lns.  under  this  date,  there  is  a  very  elaborate  organization  for  the 
extinguishment  of  fire,  and  protection  of  goods,  etc.,  saved. 

1711. — At  this  date  the  London  theatres  were  provided  with  fire  engines  in  case  of 
fire  arising  during  the  performance.     [Thkatres,  Ins.  ok.] 

1718. — There  was  pub.:  The  Case  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cities  of  London  and 
Westminster  and  of  the  Parishes  and  Places  within  the  Bills  of  Mart.,  with 
respect  to  the  Imu's  no7C'  in  Force  for  presenting  Mischiejs  that  may  happen  by 
Fire.  Humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  Pari,  of  Gt.  Britain.  London, 
Printed  by  H.  Meere  at  the  lilack  Fryer  in  Black  Frjers,  17 18.  Which  sets 
forth  : 

Notwithstanding^  the  good  and  wholesome  Laws  made  to  prevent  Mischiefs  by  Fire,  and  the 
dreadful  Examples  of  many  Thousand  of  Families  which  within  a  few  Years  last  past  have  been 
entirely  ruin'd  by  Calamities  of  this  Kind,  some  having;  lost  their  Lives,  others  being  raaim'd  and 
disabled,  and  vast  Numbers  from  a  competent  and  perhaps  flourishing  Condition  of  Life  having  been 
reduc'd  to  Want  and  Beggary:  An<l  notwithstanding  several  useful  and  necessary  5<vi>/««  having 
been  form'd  and  erecteil  for  Insuring  Houses  and  Goods  against  Loss  by  Fire, and  thereby  lessening 
and  in  some  measure  repairing  the  D.amage  done  to  priv.ite  Sufferers  out  of  a  Common  Stock  and 
Fund  deposited  in  those  offices  ;  the  W.atermcn  employ'd  by  them  being  also  found  upon  Trj'al  to  be 
exceeding  diligent  and  serviceable  in  extinguishing  of  Fires,  under  such  ^ood  Regulations  and  Orders 
highly  conducive  to  that  Purpose  as  by  the  said  offices  have  been  made  and  provided ;  yet  still  it 
appears  by  sad  and  woful  Experience  that  many  Fires  have  lately  happen'd  within  these  two  grreat  and 
populous  Cities,  which  have  spread  far  and  done  very  great  Damage  before  they  could  be  extinguish'd ; 
whereby  there  is  but  too  mui  h  Reason  given  to  believe  either  that  the  L.iws,  already  made  for  this 

Eurpose,  are  in  themselves  defective,  or  else  that  the  persons  appointed  to  put  them  in  Execution  have 
een  remiss  in  their  Duty;  there  being  good  (Jrounds  to  suspect,  that  too  many  have  declin'd  giving 
their  Assistance  in  cases  of  this  Nature,  as  the  Law  <lirects  they  should  do,  out  of  a  Persuasion  that 
their  Neighbours  could  be  no  great  Sufferers  by  Fire,  because  the  Ins.  offices  were  obliged  to  make 
good  the  Damage  provided  they  took  Care  to  1  nsure  in  one  or  other  of  those  offices.  And  however  that 
be  in  Fact,  it  is  notorious,  that  there  are  gre.it  Defu  icncies  in  one  or  other,  if  not  in  both  these  kinds  ; 
which  will  appear  to  be  undeniably  certain  and  Evident  if  an  impartial  Enouiry  be  made  into  the 
following  Particulars,  viz. :  Hv  one  Act  of  Pari,  in  the  6th  and  another  in  the  7th  year  of  her  late 
Majesty,  it  is  enacted  that  the  Churchwardens  of  every  Parish  within  the  Liberties  of  Lond.  and 
West,  and  B.  of  Mort.  shall  place  and  fix  upon  the  Mains  and  Pipes  of  any  Water- Works  such  and 
so  many  .Stop-blocks  of  W^ooa,  with  a  Two- inch  Plug,  or  such  and  so  many  Fire-Cocks  to  go  into 
each  Slain  or  Pipe  at  such  Distances  in  eath  street  as  the  said  Churchwardens  shall  direct;  They  are 
likewise  requir'd  to  affix  a  Mark  or  written  Notice  of  a  Fire-Plug  upon  or  in  the  front  of  the  House  or 
Houses  over  against  the  places  where  the  Stop- Blocks  or  Fire-L ticks  lye,  and  to  keep  an  Instrument 
in  such  House  for  opening  the  Plug,  and  a  key  for  the  Stop-Cocks,  as  also  a  Pipe  for  the  Water  to 
come  thereout,  of  the  same  size  with  the  Plug  or  Fire-Cock,  whereby  the  Water  maybe  convey'd 
clean  into  the  Engine  without  Loss,  Lett,  or  Delay. 

These  Provisions  were  no  doubt  very  well  intended,  and  are  in  themselves  good  and  useful :  but 
they  would  be  much  more  so  if  Care  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  size  and  make  of  these  Plugs,  Cocks, 
and  Pipes  in  a  more  exact  manner,  and  to  oblige  the  Churchwardens  to  place  them  at  some  particular 
settled  Distance  from  each  other,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  found  and  presently  set  a-working 
upon  the  first  breaking-out  of  any  Fire ;  For  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  no  Plug  or  Fire>Cock  in  some 
Streets ;  and  in  others  they  are  plac'd  at  such  uncertain  Distances  and  so  obscurely,  and  are  so  often 
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remov'd  and  alter' d.  tbat  they  are  either  not  to  be  found,  or  it  is  so  long  before  they  are  found  that 
in  the  mean  Time  the  Flames  get  a- head  and  do  great  Damage,  before  Water  can  be  provided  to 
supply  the  Engines.  And  for  this  there  is  at  present  no  Redress,  because  the  power  of  the  Church- 
wardens is  in  this  so  material  a  Case  perfectly  discretionary.  Besides,  tho'  the  Plugs  ma^  be  of  a 
Two- Inch  size  in  some  one  part  of  them,  yet  they  are  not  large  enough  to  receive  a  Fire-Cock  that 
shall  have  two  inches  clear  Waterway :  so  that  they  will  not  deliver  the  water  fast  enough  to  supply^  a 
large  double  barrell'd  Engine  that  plays  with  a  continual  Stream  (such  as  may  be  seen  at  the  JKngtne 
Makers  at  Millbank,  Westminster),  and  the  Instruments  proper  for  the  opening  of  the  Block  and 
drawing  out  the  Plug  are  frequently  out  of  order,  or  not  to  be  found  upon  any  sudden  Emergence  at 
the  Breaking-out  of  a  Fire,  and  in  either  of  these  cases  it  seems  a  Hardship  to  sue  the  Penalty  upon 
the  Churchwardens  because  they  arc  oblig'dto  trust  to  the  Skill  and  Fidelity  of  such  Workmen  as  are 
commonly  employ 'd  to  make  the  Plugs  and  Cocks,  and  to  the  Care  of  those  Persons  at  whose  House 
the  Instruments  for  the  opening  the  Block  and  drawing  the  Plug  are,  by  this  Act,  order'd  to  be 
deposited.  So  that  there  seems  to  be  good  Reason  for  laying  this  Penalty  upon  other  Persons 
besides  the  Churchwardens,  whenever  there  shall  be  a  Default  in  these  Particulars:  every  such 
Default  being  attended  with  very  fatal  mischievous  Consequences. 

Most  of  these  Inconveniences  might  be  prevented  if  every  Parish  were  oblig'd  to  provide  so  many 
Cocks  of  Brass,  and  Augers  to  fit  them  (such  as  may  be  seen  at  the  Place  aforesaid),  and  Liberty  given 
to  place  them  in  the  Mams  or  Pipes  of  any  Water  Works  near  to  the  Place  where  the  Fire  is. 

By  these  two  Statutes  it  is  likewise  farther  enacted,  lliat  every  Parish  shall  have  and  keep  in  good 
Repair  one  large  Engine,  and  one  Hand-Engine,  to  throw  out  Water  for  the  extinguishing  of  Fires. 
And  by  an  Order  of  the  Vestry  every  Parish,  m  Proportion  to  its  largeness,  is  empower'd  to  provide 
more  than  one  Engine  of  each  Sort ;  and  also  to  keep  and  maintain  one  leathern  Pipe  and  Socket  in 
every  Parish,  of  the  same  Size  with  the  Plug  or  Fire-Cock,  to  the  Intent  that  they  may  be  alwajrs 
ready  to  fit  on  in  order  to  work  in  the  conveying  of  Water  into  the  Engine  with  Dispatch  and 
Expedition. 

These  are  also  ^food  and  wholesome  Provisions  if  they  were  well  pursu'd  and  duly  executed.  But 
most  of  the  Engines  w^ith  which  the  several  Parishes  of  London  and  Westminster  are  at  present 
tupplv'd  appear  to  be  so  far  unfit  for  the  service  they  are  employ'd  in  that  they  may  be  more  properly 
called  Squirts  than  Engines ;  because  they  do  not  play  with  a  continued  Stream,  neither  have  they 
any  leathern  Pipe  fix'd  to  them,  whereby  to  throw  tne  water  on  the  Fire  when  it  first  breaks  out,  and 
rages  for  some  time  in  the  inside  of  an  House,  or  Back-part  of  any  Building;  but  tho  men  that  work 
the  Engines  must  stay  till  the  Fire  forces  its  way  to  the  outside,  or  Front  of  a  Street  (that  is,  till  it  has 
got  a-head  and  consum'd  one  or  more  Houses),  before  they  can  throw  on  Water  to  extinguish  it. 

To  prevent  these  Inconveniences  it  seems  highly  reasonable  that  for  the  future  no  Parish  Engine 
thoula  be  admitted  as  such  within  the  Meaning  of  the  Act  till  it  be  tried  and  approv'd  by  such 
persons  as  shall  be  thought  proper. 

And  it  is  highlv  to  be  wish'd  that  every  Parish  were  oblig'd  to  provide  and  keep  a  certain  length  of 
Pipe  or  Hose  of  leather  with  Screws  divided  into  equal  parts,  all  being  fitted  to  each  other ;  and  the 
Fire-Cock,  the  Sockets  or  Hook  and  their  Screws,  to  be  made  alike  and  of  the  same  Dimensions  in  all 
Parishes.  And  further,  That  every  Parish  should  be  obliged  to  have  a  certain  Number  of  lengths  of 
leathern  Pipe  to  screw  on  to  the  upright  Pipe  of  each  Engine,  with  Screws  for  the  Branch  and  for 
each  length  of  Pipe  so  contrived  as  to  nt  each  other  upon  the  first  Tryall ;  whereby  the  Engines  may 
immediately  begin  to  play  without  Ix>ss  of  Time  or  Trouble  in  putting  the  several  parts  of  it  together: 
For  as  the  Case  is  at  present  the  several  Parish- Engines  and  the  Instruments  belonging  to  them  are 
Different  from  each  other,  and  so  unlike  in  their  make  and  Dimensions  that  whenever  aTire  happens 
not  above  three  or  four  of  them  can  be  put  into  a  condition  of  playing  at  a  time  ;  and  if  any  one  of 
them  is  disabled  by  an  accident,  or  any  one  part  wanting  or  out  of  Order,  there  is  no  supplying  of  the 
Defect,  at  least  not  without  great  Trouble  and  Loss  of  Time  :  but  such  Engine  is  presently  dismissed 
and  sent  away,  as  utterly  useless  and  unserviceable,  and  perhaps  continues  and  is  laid  up  in  that 
State  for  a  long  Time  after  without  any  Care  had  for  repairing  it. 

Lastly.  It  is  farther  enacted  by  the  Statutes  above  mention 'd.  That  upon  the  Breaking-out  of  any 
Fire  the  Constables  and  Beadles  shall  upon  Notice  repair  to  it^  with  their  Staves  and  Badges  of 
Authority;  and  shall  there  assist  in  extinguishing  such  Fire,  causing  People  to  work  at  the  Engines, 
helping  to  remove  Goods,  and  apprehend  surh  as  come  to  steal  and  purloin  from  the  Inhabitants.^ 

This  Clause  is  highly  necessary  and  of  admirable  Use  and  Service  to  prevent  Damages  by  Fire: 
But  it  is  capable  of  very  considerable  Improvements  no  less  conducive  to  the  same  good  Ends  and 
Purpose ;  for  upon  the  Breaking-out  of  any  Fire,  there  is  always  such  a  Crowd  and  Press  in  the 
Street  where  such  Fire  happens,  that  the  Engines  cannot  be  brought  to  it  without  great  Difficulty, 
neither  is  there  Room  to  play  them  in,  and  the  poor  Sufferers  are  very  much  obstructed  in  removing 
their  Goods  ;  the  proper  Persons  to  direct  and  give  Orders  cannot  be  heard  or  attended  to  ;  and  upon 
the  Blowing  up  of  any  House  or  fall  of  any  ruinated  Buildings,  there  is  frequently  a  g^real  deal  of 
Mischief  done  among  such  vast  Numbers  of  useless  and  un-necessary  By-standers.  Now  to  prevent 
these  evils  and  Inconveniences,  it  would  be  of  ereat  Service  to  the  Publick  that  the  Constables  and 
Beadles  might  be  assisted  by  a  party  of  the  Militia,  to  be  rais'd  upon  this  Occasion,  and  were 
authoriz'd  and  empower'd  to  guard  the  Avenues  or  Passes  to  the  Street  where  the  Fire  is,  especially 
if  it  should  happen  in  some  close  or  narrow  Place;  and  to  keep  off  all  Women,  Children,  and  other 
Persons  who  are  unfit  for  Work  or  Service  upon  these  Occasions ;  which  method  is  strictly  observ'd 
in  other  Countries  :    For  such  throngs  of  Women  and  Children  are  a  considerable  Obstruction  to  the 

?)eedy  Extinguishing  of  Fires ;  they  occasion  great  Tumults  and  Disorders,  incommode  the  free 
laying  of  the  Engines,  divert  and  take  off  the  Men  from  working  at  the  Fire,  and  frequently  expose 
themselves  and  others  to  great  Dangers  and  Mischiefs,  when  at  the  same  time  they  can  do  no  manner 
of  Good  by  their  Presence. 

A  due  Consideration  of  the  foregoing  Particulars  and  the  applying  of  the  proper  Remedy  in  each 
Case,  would  contribute  very  much  to  the  amending  and  enforcing  of  the  Laws  now  in  Being,  for 
preventing  Mischiefs  that  may  happen  by  Fire,  and  to  the  quickening  those  Persons  in  their  Duty 
who  are  oblie'd  to  put  them  in  Execution  ;  whereby  the  two  great  and  populous  Cities  of  Lond.  and 
West,  might  be  much  better  secur'd  than  at  present  they  are  from  Calamities  of  this  Kind,  which  in 
themselves  are  most  sad  and  deplorable:  It  being  found  to  be  true  by  Experience  and  common 
Observation  that  generally  speaking  more  than  one-half  of  the  Damage  done  by  Fire  is  justly  to  be 
imputed  to  the  neglect  of  Parish-Officers  in  not  providing  proper  Engines,  and  other  Instruments  to 
be  employ'd  in  this  Service,  and  to  the  great  disorders  ana  tumultuous  Crowds  of  multitudes  of  all 
sorts  of  People  who  never  fail  to  get  together  upon  these  Occasions. 

What  farther  Regulations  are  necessary  besides  these  already  mention'd,  or  in  what  manner  and 
under  what  Penalties  and  Restriction  the  grievance  here  complain'd  of  is  most  proper  to  be  redressed, 
must  with  all  due  Humility  be  submitted  to  the  Honour,  Wisdom,  and  Justice  of  the  Pari,  of  Gt. 
BritsLin.— From  orig.  Broadside  in  ike  British  Museum. 

In  1 7 18  also  there  was  enacted  the  5  Geo.  I.  c  26 — An  Act  for  preventing  the  mis- 

chiefs  which  may  happen  by  keeping  too  great  quantities  of  Gunpowder  in  or  near  the  Cities 

of  Lond.  and  IVestminster,  or  the  suburbs  thereof.     [Gunpowder.] 
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1722. — The  Royal  Exchange  Ins.  Corp.,  which  got  its  Fire  Department  into  work 
this  year,  announced  that  it  had  provided  ''several  engines,  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
firemen  to  work  the  engines,  and  watermen  ail  clothed  in  yellow,  with  proper  instruments 
to  extinguish  fires,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  porters,  with  bags,  etc'  See  art.  9  of 
Proposals  given  under  Fire  Ins.,  Hist.  of.  This  we  believe  was  the  first  instance  of  a 
fire  office  starting  fire  engines  on  its  own  account. 

1724. — There  was  passed  11  Geo.  I.  c.  1&—An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  of  Build- 
ings, and  to  prevent  mischiefs  that  may  happen  at  Fires  within  the  Weekly  BUls  of  Afort., 
and  other  places  therein  mentioned.  This  Act  is  very  much  a  repetition  of  the  provisions 
of  the  measures  of  Queen  Anne  already  recited.  It  chiefly  relates  to  builders,  and  puts 
penalties  upon  them  for  neglect  in  cases  of  party-walls.  Water  from  tops  of  houses  to 
be  conveyed  down  by  party  pipes. 

1726. — The  Common  Council  o{ Edinburgh,  "for  the  more  effectuallv  extinguishing 
of  the  said  Casual  Fires,"  made  certain  Regulations  ;  of  which  the  followmg  is  a  copy: 

z.  That  the  No.  of  Firc-Mastcrs  and  Firemen,  with  their  Utensils  and  Equipage,  be  continned  as 
appointed  by  former  Acts  of  Council. 

2.  That  the  Firemen,  now  consisting  of  12  Companies,  be  formed  into  4  Squades,  to  consist  of  3 
Cos.  each  Squade. 

3.  That  5  Standards  be  provided,  viz.  one  for  each  Squade,  to  be  numbered  z,  2, 3, 4,  and  the  5th  of 
a  larger  size,  to  be  denominated  the  President  of  the  Fire-Masters  Standard,  to  be  marked  F.P.S. 

4.  That  these  Standards  be  kept  in  the  Town  Guard-house;  and  on  the  first  Cry  of  Fire,  to  be 
carried  by  a  party  of  the  said  Guard  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fire,  and  erected  at  convenient 
Distances. 

5.  That  on  the  first  Alarm  of  Fire,  the  several  Firemen,  with  their  Caps  and  Implements,  repair 
forthwith  to  their  respective  Standards,  where  they  are  to  receive  their  several  orders. 

6.  That  a  No.  be  ordered  from  every  Squade  to  bring  the  Fire  ladders,  Leathern  Buckets,  and 
Syes,  and  to  be  imployed  in  working  the  same ;  while  the  rest  are  occupied  with  other  Uteosils  in 
extinguishing  the  Flames,  according  to  Direction. 

7.  That  on  the  first  notice  of  Fire,  the  President  and  Fire- Masters  shall  repair  to  the  Presidents 
Standard  (where  the  Magistrates  are  to  assemble),  whence  they  shall  go  to  view  the  Danger,  and 
return  with  their  opinion  in  what  manner  the  Fire  may  the  soonest  be  brought  under ;  which  being 
agreed  on,  the  Fire-Masters,  with  their  assistants,  to  repair  to  their  several  standards  and  stations, 
to  be  imployed  in  the  best  manner  in  extinguishing  the  said  Fire. 

8.  That  the  President  continue  at  his  own  Standard  ;  that  on  a  sudden  Alteration  the  magistrates, 
and  he,  in  concert  with  the  Fire-Masters,  may  give  such  Directions  for  a  new  Disposition  as  may  be 
necessary. 

9.  That  the  Standanl-bearers,  who  are  to  be  Soldiers  of  the  Town -Guard,  shall  informe  the  late 
coming  Firemen  of  the  post  taken  up  by  their  respective  masters,  for  them  to  repair  thither. 

10.  That  8  men  be  chosen  out  of  each  Squade  of  the  Town-Guard,  making  24  in  No.,  to  be  em- 
ployed solely  in  working  the  Engine,  and  to  be  called  The  Water  Co. ;  to  be  uncler  Direction  of  the 
dupt.  of  the  Water  or  his  assistants,  who  shall  be  at  least  two. 

11.  That  on  the  first  Out-cry  of  Fire,  the  8  watermen  who  are  on  the  Guard  to  call  his  Fellows  not 
on  the  Guard,  for  them  likewise  to  repair  to  the  magazine ;  and  for  the  greater  Dispatch  the  key 
thereof  &hall  be  lodged  in  the  Guard-Room,  with  a  list  of  the  Watermens  names,  and  Places  of 
their  abode, 

12.  lliat  the  officer  on  Guard,  on  the  first  notice  of  Fire,  send  one  of  the  Watermen  on  the  Guard 
to  call  his  Fellows,  not  on  the  Guard,  for  them  likewise  to  repair  to  the  magazine;  and  by  another 
messenger,  to  give  notice  to  the  master  of  the  said  Watermen. 

13.  When  a  fire  shall  happen,  all  the  Soldiers  belonging  to  the  Town's  Guard  shall,  on  the  first 
Alarm,  repair  to  the  Guard- House,  to  be  employed  as  the  magistrates  shall  direct. 

14.  That  four  new  Fire  Engines  be  provided,  viz.  one  double  barrelled  and  double  valved,  of  a 
continued  Stream,  to  discharge  at  least  a  100  Scots  pints  in  a  minute  ;  another  capable  of  dischargini^ 
60  pints  in  the  same  Space  of  Time ;  and  a  third  to  discharge  24  pints  in  a  minute ;  and  that  a  sufficient 
No.  of  leathern  pipes  be  provided  to  carry  the  Water  from  the  Fire-cocks  to  the  Engines,  and  firoa 
the  Engines  to  the  places  to  be  defended. 

15.  That  3  lengths  of  the  leathern  Pipes  be  alwa3rs  screwed  together  in  the  magazine ;  and  that 
Hand-barrows  be  provided  in  proportion  to  the  No.  of  Rolls  of  the  said  leathern  pipes ;  and  that 
a  proportionable  No.  of  Hand-screws  of  proper  sizes  be  brought,  to  screw  the  several  parts  of  the 
pipes  together,  to  prevent  Confusion  and  Inconvenience  of  twisting  and  turning  the  pipes  when  they 
are  to  be  used. 

16.  In  order  to  render  the  Water  Co.  expert  in  managing  the  leathern  pipes  and  Engines,  they  be 
exercised  in  the  use  of  them  once  a  month  by  the  Overseer  and  his  Assistants ;  and  tne  Watermen 
besides  their  pay,  to  have  each  the  same  allowance  with  the  Firemen :  And  in  order  to  prevent 
Confusion  in  removing  furniture  from  upper  rooms,  certain  Ropes  shall  be  provided  to  lower  them 
down  the  outsides  of  the  Houses. 

17.  ITiat  the  ground  adjoining  to  the  northern  side  of  the  great  Cistern  be  inclosed  by  a  wall  14  ft. 
in  height,  and  Shades  to  be  built  thereon  for  the  reception  of  the  leathern  Pipes,  Engines,  Hand- 
barrows,  and  other  utensils  employed  in  the  extinguishing  of  Fires. 

18.  Tliat  3  Ladders  each  of  40  ft.  in  length,  with  double  steps,  be  provided  for  carrying  the  leathern 
Pipes  to  upper  Rooms  and  the  Tops  of  Houses,  never  to  be  let  out,  or  used  on  any  other  occasion 
than  that  of  fire. 

19.  That  the  No.  of  Leathern  Buckets,  amounting  to  x«;o,  and  30  Syes  be  kept  in  good  Repair  in 
the  lower  Parliament -House,  till  the  Fire  Engines  be  provided,  and  the  Use  of  ikem  perfectly  known, 
(See  1738.) 

1727. — The  Sun  Fire,  in  its  new  Proposals  issued  this  year,  made  the  following 
announcement  : 

N.B.— For  the  farther  encouragement  of  persons  insuring,  there  are  provided  several  fire  engines, 
and  there  are  also  employ'd  in  the  service  of  the  said  office  (within  the  Bills  of  Mort.)  thirty  able 
body'd  firemen  cloth'd  in  blue  liveries,  having  silver  badges  with  the  ^mm  mark  upon  their  arms; 
and  twenty  able  porters  likewise  wearing  silver  badges  with  the  Sun  mark,  who  are  always  ready  to 
assist  in  ouenching  fires  and  removing  goods,  having  given  bonds  for  their  fidelity.  And  also  all 
cities  ana  great  towns  may  receix»e  assistance  and  encouragement  for  purchasing  of  engines  and 
proper  machines  for  putting  out  fires,  upon  application  to  the  said  office,  agreeabU  to  ike  nuwUerof 
ins.  made  iy  this  office  in  such  respective  cities  or  great  towns. 
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1738. — The  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Edin.,  in  reply  to  a  Petition  fromi  the 

"Fellowship  Porters  Fraternity,"  complaining  of  "being  imposed  upon  by  the  So.  of 

Trone-men  m  this  City,"  presented  Regulations  to  the  Town  Council  for  their  approval 

and  approbation,  which  contained  {inter  aiia)  the  following  : 

6.  That  in  case  of  any  accidental  fire  within  the  City,  all  the  said  Porters  and  Workmen  shall,  upon 
the  first  alarm  thereof  immediately  repair  to  the  place  where  the  fire  shall  happen,  to  be  there 
imployed,  as  the  Magistrates  or  Fire-masters  shall  direct ;  and  are  of  opinion  thir  Presents  ought  to 
continue  only  during  the  Council's  Pleasure,  or  until  the  same  shall  be  altered  or  varied  by  the 
Council,  as  the  Rep.  subscribed  by  the  Committee  bears. 

All  of  which  was  confirmed. 

1749. — Was  enacted  22  Geo.  II.  c.  38 — An  Act  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  which  may 
happen  by  keeping  too  great  quantities  of  GunpffivcUr  in  any  one  place,  or  carrying  too 
great  quantities  of  Gunpowder  together  from  one  place  to  attother.     [G  UN  powder  .] 

1752.— We  have  seen  under  Fire  Brigades,  as  also  under  Fire  Extinguishment, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  present  art,  that  the  early  fire  oflices,  without  exception,  all 
regarded  it  as  essential  to  their  safely  to  keep  an  organized  staff  of  firemen  to  attend  all 
fires  occurring  in  the  Metropolis,  and  lend  aid  in  their  extinguishment,  and  in  preventing 
their  extension.  At  this  date  a  sheet  was  issued  by  the  Lond.  Assu.  Corp.  .•  "Instruc- 
tions for  the  Firemen  and  Porters  belonging  to  the  Lond,  Assu,  of  Houses  and  Goods 
from  Fire,"  as  follows  : 

I.  That  at  all  alarms  of  Fire,  where  an  Engine  is  necessary,  the  Firemen  and  Porters  do  take  care, 
that  one  or  more  of  the  Engines  belonging  to  the  Corporation  be  forthwith  convey'd  to  the  place 
where  the  fire  is,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  same. 

II.  That  the  Firemen  and  Porters  at  all  alarms  of  fire  do  make  haste  to  the  place  where  the  Fire  is, 
using  their  best  endeavours  to  extinguish  the  same,  and  to  save  any  goods  in  danger. 

III.  That  the  Firemen  and  Porters  when  on  duty  do  obey  such  orders  and  directions  as  shall  be 
given  by  the  Foreman  :  And  if  he  be  not  present,  then  such  orders  and  directions  as  shall  be  given  by 
his  deputies,  who  are  to  take  upon  them  the  management  till  the  Foreman  comes. 

IV.  One  of  the  deputies  in  the  Foreman's  absence  is  to  preside  and  manage  on  the  East  side  of 
Fleet-ditch,  and  the  other  on  the  West  thereof;  but  etther  of  them  may  preside  and  manage  both  on 
the  East  and  West  of  the  said  ditch  when  the  other  is  absent. 

V.  That  every  Fireman  and  Porter  on  their  first  coming  to  a  Fire  do  shew  themselves  to  the  Foreman, 
and  receive  instructions  from  him,  where  and  how  to  act ;  and  that  the  Foreman  take  notice  of  the 
time  (as  well  as  he  can)  of  each  man's  first  appearance ;  and  every  fireman  and  porter  that  does  not 
give  such  notice  shall  be  esteemed  as  absent ;  as  they  shall  be  who  come  not  in  to  do  some  real 
service,  where  the  fire  is  of  long  continuance. 

VI.  That  the  Firemen  wear  their  Badges,  and  have  their  Certificates  always  about  them,  to  distin- 
guish them ;  and  if  any  happen  to  be  pressed  for  want  thereof,  the  charge  that  shall  thereby  be 
occasioned,  such  Fireman  snail  bear :  And  all  Firemen  and  Porters  are  to  have  the  No.  of  their 
Badj^es  affixed  in  white  upon  the  sleeves  of  their  Waistcoats,  that  in  case  they  work  in  their  Waistcoats 
at  Fires,  they  may  be  known  ;  and  if  any  Fireman  or  Porter  shall  be  found  working  at  any  fire, 
without  the  No.  of  his  Badge  affixed  as  aforesaid,  such  Fireman  and  Porter  shall  be  forthwith 
discharged  the  service  of  the  Corp. 

VII.  That  no  Fireman  shall  causelessly  deface,  pull  down  or  destroy  anything  whatsoever,  that  is 
not  apparentl)^  necessary  for  preventing  the  spread  of  Fire. 

VIII.  That  if  any  Fireman,  in  drink  or  otherwise,  do  behave  rudely,  negligently,  or  disorderly,  that 
then  the  foreman  or  deputy  shall  take  from  him  his  Pole-Ax,  etc.,  and  deliver  them  into  the  office, 
with  an  account  of  such  behaviour. 

IX.  lliat  the  Firemen  who  behave  themselves  courteously,  and  with  diligence  and  fidelity,  may 
accept  money  that  is  Voluntary  offered  and  given,  leaving  notice  thereof  in  writing  with  the  ^ec.,  or 
some  of  the  clerks  in  the  office,  in  24  hours  ;  but  shall  not  exact,  ask  for,  or  demand,  any  money  fi-om 
any  suffering  person  (or  that  is  likely  to  suffer),  nor  shall  they  favour  any  person  for  reward,  promise, 
or  threat,  in  securing  his  House,  preferable  to  another's ;  but  apply  themselves  for  the  security  ot 
that  which  is  most  exposed  to  danger. 

X.  That  at  all  Fires,  the  Foreman  do  enquire  into  the  same,  and  how  it  happened,  and  certify  for 
the  Firemen  and  Porters  present,  the  time  of  their  respective  appearance,  discharge  and  departure 
from  the  same  :  And  also  their  respective  diligence,  behaviour,  and  service  ^and  upon  any  smailalarm. 
Firemen  attending  in  the  absence  of  the  foreman,  or  deputies,  shall  get  a  certificate  from  the  inhabitants, 
as  usual),  and  deliver  it  to  the  Foreman  or  deputy,  who  shall  enquire  thereinto,  and  deliver  it  to  the 
proper  officer. 

Al.  That  if  any  person  whose  House  is  on  fire  will  not  admit  the  Firemen  and  Engineers  to  work, 
subdue  and  extinguish  the  same,  or  the  porters  to  remove  the  Goods,  the  Foreman  or  Foremen,  his 
or  their  Deputies,  shall  then  declare  against  him,  and  take  witnesses  of  such  refiisal  and  declaration  ; 
and  if  any  unruly  persons  obstruct  their  work,  then  to  charge  a  Constable  with  them. 

XII.  That  when  any  of  the  Governors  or  Directors  shall  happen  to  be  present  at  any  fire,  upon 
making  himself  known,  the  foreman,  and  all  others  under  them  snaJl  immeaiatelv  obey,  and  do  such 
orders  and  acts  as  he  and  they  require,  without  dispute  or  gainsay ;  but  not  to  take  their  orders  from 
any  other  person. 

Lastly.  When  occasion  requires,  the  Firemen  and  Porters  are  mutually  to  assist  one  another,  vix. 
the  Firemen  the  Porters,  in  removing  Goods  in  danger  ;  and  the  Porters  the  Firemen,  in  extinguishing 
Fires.  And  the  Firemen  and  Porters  are  strictlv  ordered  to  call  their  Foremen,  or  their  deputies,  to 
all  Fires  and  alarms,  on  pain  of  being  discharged. 

N.B.  The  above  Orders ,  Rules  and  Regulations  are  to  be  observed  by  all  parties  concerned,  u^on 
pain  of  being  cashiered.  And  every  Fireman  is  required  to  give  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  in 
writing,  to  be  stuck  up  in  Watch-Houses  near  their  abode,  in  order  to  be  called  ufnm  occasion. 

Then  follows  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  30  "  Watermen  for  extinguishing 
fires,"  and  of  20  Porters  for  Removing  Goods,  with  this  foot-note,  **The  office  of  the 
said  Corp.  is  kept  at  their  House  in  Birchin-Lane,  Comhill,  1752." 

1755. — Nicolas  Magens,  in  his  famous  Essay  on  Insurances,  pub.  in  Hamburg  this 
year  said :  **  No  person  should  ever  resent  the  strictest  inquiry  being  made  into  the 
calamity  [of  Fire]  ;  but  a  general  mistrust  in  this  particular  ought  to  be  esteemed  needful, 
since  it  is  for  the  public  good  that  delinquents  be  discovered  and  brought  to  justice." 
[Fire  Inquests.] 
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This  year  there  was  pub. :  The  Mantur  of  Sfcuring  all  Sorts  of  Buildings  from  Fire^ 
or  a  Treatise  upon  the  Construction  of  Arches  made  with  Bricks  and  Plaister^  called  Flat 
Arches^  etc.;  written  in  Krencli  by  M.  le  Compte  d'Espie,  and  translated  by  L.  Dutens. 
[Fireproof  Buildings.] 

1759. — There  was  enacted  33  Geo.  II.  c.  30 — An  Act  for  widening  certain  streets, 
lanes  and  passages  within    the  City  of  Ij)ndon   and  Liberties  thereof;  and  for  opening 
certain  new  streets  and  ways  within  the  same ;  and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned. 
Sees.  23  and  24  of  which  relate  to  party-walls,  and  require  an  extension  of  thickness  in 
certain  cases  ;  and  no  timber,  **  except  those  of  the  roof,  girders,  and  templets  to  be  let 


into  same." 


1763. — There  was  enacted  4  Geo.  III.  c.  14 — An  Act  for  the  better  regulating  of 
buildings  ;  and  to  prevent  mischiefs  that  may  happen  by  Fire  within  the  Weekly  B.  of  Mart., 
and  other  places  therein  mentioned.  This  re-enacts  the  provisions  of  several  of  the  already 
recited  Acts  regarding  party-walls,  and  consolidates  the  same.  The  party-walls  were  not 
to  be  *'  cut  into  or  wounded"  by  adjoining  buildings.  The  expense  of  party- walls  pulled 
down  and  rebuilded  pursuant  to  the  recited  Acts  to  be  estimated  between  the  parties  at  the 
rate  of  £6  los.  per  rod.  Backs  and  fronts  of  all  future  buildings  were  to  be  of  stone, 
**or  good,  sound,  hard  burnt  bricks."  No  timbers  to  be  let  into  party-walls,  except 
timber  girders  and  binding  joists,  and  no  timber  of  roofs. 

Sec.  X.  of  this  Act  enabled  fire  ins.  cos.  suspecting  fraud  in  the  origin  of  any  fire  to 
apply  the  money  insured  to  rebuilding  or  reinstating  the  building  burned  —a  very  important 
provision  viewed  in  relation  to  Fire  Protection;  and  one  which  has  since  become  a  leading 
feature  in  the  conduct  of  the  bus.  of  fire  ins.    [Fire  Ins.,  Hist,  of,  this  date.] 

1766. — There  was  enacted  6  Geo.  III.  c.  37 — Aft  Act  to  explain^  amend,  and  render 
more  ej^ectual^  an  Act  made  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  present  Majesty  s  reign,  for  the  better 
regulating  of  buildings,  and  to  prei'ent  mischiefs  that  may  happen  by  Fire  within  the 
IVeekly  B.  of  Mort.  and  other  places  therein  mentioned.  This  measure  contains  provisions 
regarding  defective  party-walls,  and  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the  same.  It  inflicts 
penalties  on  builders  not  observing  regulations  as  to  laying  timbers  in  new  party-walls. 
From  and  after  I  June,  this  year,  head  builders  to  be  liable  not  only  for  pensdties,  but  to 
make  good  defects  and  irregularities.  It  repeals  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding 
Act  regarding  the  non-admission  of  timber  into  jiarty-walls,  except  as  therein  provided,  on 
the  ground  that  they  **are  inconvenient  and  no  means  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  fire" 
— the  latter  point  being  one  open  to  difference  of  opinion. 

1771. — Was  enacted  11  Geo.  III.  c.  35 — An  Act  for  reducing  into  one  Act  of  Pari, 
the  several  laws  relating  to  the  keeping  and  carriage  of  Gunpo7i'der  ;  and  for  more  effectually 
prer^enting  mischiefs  by  keeping  or  carrying  Gunpinuder  in  too  great  quantities.  [G  UN  POWDER.  ] 

1772. — There  was  enacted  12  Geo.   III.  c.  73 — An  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of 

buildings  and  party-walls  within  the  Cities  of  Lond.  and  West,  and  the  Liberties  thereof, 

and  other  the  parishes^  precincts^  and  places  in  the  Weekly  B.  of  Mort. ,  the  parishes  of 

St.  Mary-le-bofie  and  Paddington^  St.  PancraSy  and  St.  Luke  at  Chelsea,  in  the  County 

of  Middlesex  ;    and  for  the  better  preventing  of  mischiefs  by  Fire  within  the  said  Cities, 

Liberties,  parislies,  precincts,  and  plates,  and  for  amending  and  reducing  the  la70S  relating 

thereto  into  one  Act ;  and  for  other  purposes.     The  preamble  recites  : 

Whereas  the  several  Acts  of  Pari,  now  in  force  for  rcf^ulating  buiMinf;^  and  party-walls,  and  for 
preventing  mischiefs  happening  by  fire,  for  providing  fire  engines,  and  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  at  fires,  and  for  paying  rewards  to  persons  assisting  at  fires  within  the  Cities  of  Lond.  and 
West,  and  the  Liberties  thereof,  and  other  tno  parishes,  precincts,  and  places  within  the  Weekly  B. 
of  Mort.  [as  named  in  the  title  of  the  Act],  and  the  provisions,  regulations,  and  restrictions  made  and 
specified  m  and  by  the  said  several  Acts  have,  in  many  respects,  been  found  insufficient  to  answer  tho 
good  purposes  intended  thereby.  And  w^hercas  it  will  tend  to  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
prevent  great  inconveniencies  to  builders  and  workmen  employed  in  buildmgs  within  the  Cities  and 
Liberties,  parishes,  precincts  and  places,  if  some  of  the  said  Acts  were  repealed,  and  the  good 
and  wholesome  laws  and  provisions  therein  contained  were  re-enacted  and  reduced  into  one  Act,  with 
certain  further  regulations,  amendments,  and  provisions  respecting  such  buildings,  and  for  preventing 
mischiefs  by  fire  as  aforesaid.    May  it  please  Your  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,  etc. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow  the  details  of  this  measure,  but  only  to  indicate  wherein 
it  differed  from  the  measures  already  passed  under  review. 

The  provisions  as  to  party-walls  re-enacted  ;  such  wall  to  be  built  equally  on  land 
belonging  to  the  two  houses.  No  bow  windows  to  be  made  except  for  shojjs.  Regula- 
tions for  chimney-jambs  in  party-walls.  Hearths  to  be  arched  with  brick.  Provisions 
for  setting  stoves,  boilers  and  coppers.  Mayor  to  have  authority  in  respect  to  rebuilding 
where  properties  are  intermixed.  Sheriffs  to  summon  juries  to  determine  whether 
premises  ought  to  be  rebuilt.  Provisions  as  to  propping  up,  and  afterwards  taking 
down  "ruinous  houses."  W^ater  from  tops  of  houses  to  be  carried  into  streets  by  pipes 
under  penalty  of /^lo.  Provisions  as  to  distillation  of  turpentine  being  restricted  to  lo 
gallons.     Shipwrights,  etc.,  not  to  be  included  in  this  limitation. 

Fire  engines  to  be  kept  in  every  parish  (in  a  public  place),  or  churchwarden  fined  /lo. 
Rewards  to  turn -cocks  and  engine  men  for  priority  of  attendance  as  before  ;  but  only  on 
approbation  of  aldermen. 

We  next  arrive  at  a  new  feature.     Sec.  28  recites  : 

And  whereas  many  of  the  parishes  within  the  limits  aforesaid  have  been  frequently  put  to  con- 
•iderable  expenses,  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  inhabitants,  as  weU  lodgers  and  inmates  as 
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housekeepers,  in  not  causing  their  chimneys  to  be  duly  swept,  by  means  whereof  alarms  of  Fire  are 
frequently  made,  to  the  great  terror  and  danger  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  which  might  and  ought 
and  prob.  woula  be  prevented  if  such  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  defray  and  bear  the  charges  and 
expenses  attending  such  their  neglects,  or  some  reasonable  part  thereof. 

It  is  then  enacted  that  after  24  June,  1772,  the  rewards  to  turncocks,  fire  engines, 
etc.,  are  to  be  defrayed  by  inhabitants  and  occupiers  of  the  house  or  apartment  to 
which  the  chimney  belongs. 

Parishes  might  have  two  or  more  engines  ;  to  be  provided  out  of  poor-rates.  Water- 
men not  to  be  impressed.  Same  provisions  as  to  application  of  money  by  the  ins. 
offices  to  rebuilding,  etc.  As  to  fires  by  n^ligence,  fine  of  ;f  100  or  imprisonment.  No 
action  to  lie  for  accidental  fires. 

The  provisions  of  the  4th  and  6th  of  this  reign  made  conformable  to  this  present  Act. 
Former  Acts,  so  far  as  related  to  party-walls,  repealed. 

In  this  year  also  was  passed  12  Geo.  III.  c.  61  (1772) — An  Act  to  regulate  the  makings 
keeping  and  carriage  of  Gun/nnvder  within  Gt.  Brit.^  and  to  repeal  the  laws  hereto/ore 
made  for  any  of  those  purposes.  The  details  of  this  measure  we  have  already  given  under 
Explosive  Substa.nxes.  This  measure  remained  in  force  down  to  1860.  [Gun- 
powder.] 

1774. — Was  enacted  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78 — An  Act  for  the  further  and  better  regulation 
of  buildings  and  party-walls^  and  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  mischiefs  by  fire 
within  the  Cities  of  Land,  and  West,  and  the  Liberties  thereof  and  other  the  parishes^ 
precincts y  and  places  within  the  Weekly  B.  of  Mort.  ;  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary-le-Bone, 
Paddington,  St.  Pancras,  and  St.  Luke  at  Chelsea  in  the  Co.  of  Middlesex ;  and  for 
indemnifying  under  certain  conditions  builders  and  other  persons  against  the  penalties  to 
which  they  are  or  may  be  liable  for  erecting  buildings  within  the  limits  aforesaid  contrary 
to  law. 

This  Act  divided  all  buildings  into  7  rates  or  classes,  and  proceeded  to  define  thickness 
of  the  external  and  the  party- walls  for  each  class,  with  other  details,  such  as  what  recesses 
and  what  openings  may  be  in  party-walls ;  and  how  ends  of  beams  may  be  laid  into  them  ; 
as  also  for  what  purposes  they  might  be  cut  into ;  and  regulations  as  to  chimneys  in  same. 
Regulations  as  to  party-walls  not  extended  to  the  Inns  of  Court.  Rules  laid  down  as  to 
hearths  and  ovens,  etc.  No  bow  windows  to  extend  beyond  the  line  of  street.  No  stack 
of  warehouses  to  be  "above  35  squares,  including  internal  and  external  walls."  Stone 
doorcases  and  iron  doors  to  all  communications  through  party- walls  of  this  class.  No  stable 
to  contain  more  than  25  squares.  Same  provisions  as  before  as  to  turpentine.  Every 
building  not  erected  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act  to  be  deemed  a  nuisance, 
and  to  be  taken  down  by  order  of  the  Court.  The  Court  of  Aldermen  to  appoint  surveyors 
"  skilled  in  the  art  of  building"  to  fill  the  office  of  district  surveyors  in  view  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Outside  the  City  the  Justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  to  make  the 
appointment  (sec.  62).  [Surveyors,  District.]  This  appointment  of  building  surveyors 
was  a  new  and  important  feature. 

Then  follow  the  provisions  of  sec.  75,  which  we  have  ah-eady  given  under  Firk 
Brigades. 

The  remaining  clauses  of  the  Act  only  re-enact  such  provisions  as  were  contained  in  the 
preceding  Acts  already  quoted,  except  as  to  sec.  89,  under  which  prosecutions  against 
builders  under  the  12  Geo.  III.  c.  73  were  to  be  discharged  upon  the  builders  amending 
buildings  to  the  satisfaction  of  district  surveyors  appointed  under  this  Act. 

This  Act,  which  remained  in  force  70  years,  formed  the  basis  for  the  present  Metro- 
politan Building  Act. 

This  year,  among  the  usual  items  of  expenditure  voted  by  Pari.,  there  was  the  sum  of 
/'2500  to  David  Hartley,  Esq. ,  to  assist  him  in  his  experiments  upon  an  invention  for 
securing  buildings  and  ships  from  fire,  vide  14  Geo.  III.  c  85,  sec.  24.  "Any  sum  or 
sums  of  money  not  exceeding  £,2^00  to  be  paid  to  David  Hartley,  Esq.,  towards 
enabling  him  to  defray  the  charge  of  experiments,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  Practicability 
and  Utility  of  his  Discovery  of  a  method  to  secure  Buildings  and  Ships  from  Fire,  and 
that  the  same  be  paid  without  fee  or  reward." 

1777. — There  was  enacted  17  Geo.  III.  c.  6. — An  Act  for  vesting  in  David  Hartley, 
Esq.^  his  executors  y  administrators ,  and  assigns^  the  sole  use  and  property  of  a  certain  method 
by  him  invented  of  securing  buildings  against  the  calamities  of  fire  throughout  His  Majesty s 
dominions  for  a  limited  time,^^  regarding  which  we  have  given  a  full  account  under  Fire- 
proof Buildings,  1722  to  1785. 

1785. — Was  enacted  25  Geo.  III.  c  jy—An  Act  to  amend  so  much  of  an  Act  passed 
in  the  14/A  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty ^  for  the  further  and  better  regulation  of 
buildings  and  party -walls  ;  and  for  the  more  effecttially  prez'eftting  mischiefs  by  Fire  vnihin 
the  Cities  of  Lond.  and  West,  and  the  Liberties  thereof  and  other  the  places  therein 
mentioned,  as  relates  to  manufactories  of  turpentine ;  for  extending  the  provisions  of 
the  said  Act  so  amended  to  manufactories  ofpitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  throughout  thcU  part 
of  Gt.  Brit,  called  Eng.  ;  and  for  indemnifying  the  proprietor  of  a  turpentine  manufaetory 
in  Potter's  Fields,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  against  the  penalties  he  may  be  liable  to 
under  the  said  Act ;  and  for  excepting  for  a  limited  time  his  said  manufactory  from  the 
provisions  herein  contained.     This  Act  recited  that  the  distance  of  50  feet  from  other 
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buildings  provided  by  the  Act  of  1774  **is  too  small  for  the  eflfectually  preventing  of 
accidents  by  fire  from  such  manufactories."  It  then  enlarges  the  distance  from  other 
buildings  to  75  feet,  and  extends  the  same  regulations  to  manufactories  of  pitch  and  tar. 
The  limit  of  10  gallons  still  maintained  ;  as  also  the  exception  in  favour  ot  ship-yards^ 
penalty  ;f  100. 

1790. — This  year  was  pub.  :  **  Reflections  occasioned  by  the  Frequency  of  Fires  in  the 
Metropolis  ;  with  Thoughts  on  Afeasures  for  Adding  to  the  Public  Security^  and  Remarks 
on  the  Lcnv  of  Arson,*  By  Philanthropes  [  ?  Mr.  J.  T.  Barber  Beaumont,  founder  of 
County  Fire  Ins.  Co.] 

17wl. — A  fire- watch  or  fire-guard,  as  it  was  variously  termed,  was  again  estab.  in  Lond. 
in  Nov.  of  this  year.  It  was  the  commencement  ol  an  organized  F.  Brigade,  and  we 
have  given  an  account  of  it  under  Firk  Brigades. 

17§2. — A  number  of  Lond.  architects  formed  an  asso.  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  causes  of  the  numerous  fires,  amongst  whom  were  Bonomi,  Carr,  Dance,  Jupp, 
Revett,  Soane,  etc.  ;  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  ^d  party-walls  were  the 
best  means  of  confining  the  fire  to  one  house  ;  and  that  therefore  other  practicable  and 
not  expensive  means  might  be  devised  by  which  a  fire  might  be  confined  to  one  room  in  a 
house. —  Young. 

Some  of  the  proposals  which  fol'owed,  as  a  consequence  upon  this  investigation,  have 
already  been  set  forth  in  our  chap,  on  Fire  Kxtingi^shment. 

1793. — There  was  pub.  :  Resolutions  of  the  Associated  Architects^  with  the  Rep.  of  the 
Committee  by  them  Appointed  to  Consider  the  Causes  of  the  Frequent  Fires. 

1806. — A  patent  under  the  Gt.  Seal  of  England  was  granted  to  Ambrose  Bowden 
Johns  for  a  substance  called  **  Tessera"  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  protecting  buildings 
from  fire.     (See  18 10.) 

1809. — Sir  \Vm.  Congreve  patented  improvements  affording  security  against  fire. 
[These  have  been  descril)cd  under  Fire  Extinguishme.nt,  date  1812.] 

Same  year  Charles  Norton  obtained  a  patent  for  a  similar  purpose. 

1810. — There  was  passed  the  *'  Local  and  Personal  '  Act,  50  Geo.  III.  c.  Ixxv.— ^« 
Act  to  atnetui  an  Act  of  the  fourteenth  of  his  present  Majesty  for  the  better  regulation  of 
buildings  and  party -ival Is ^  and  for  the  more  effectually  preventing  mischiefs  by  Fire  within 
the  Cities  of  London  and  If  Westminster ^  by  permitting  Johns'  Patent  Tessera  to  be  used  in  the 
Covering  of  Houses  and  Buildings  within  the  places  therein  mentioned.^^  It  recites  the 
provisions  of  the  former  Act  as  to  the  substances  by  which  buildings  might  be  covered. 
It  also  recites  that  a  patent  had  been  granted  on  22  Dec.  1806,  to  Ambrose  Bowden  Johns 
for  his  newly  invented  composition  ;  and  that  such  composition  had  been  found  useful 
and  safe  for  the  purposes  named,  and  not  liable  to  catch  fire  ;  and  hence  its  use  was 
authorized  ;  but  it  was  not  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  tar  or  other  bituminous 
substance  than  was  named  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Act.  By  what  influence  this  Act 
was  obtained  has  been  and  still  remains  a  mystery.     [Johns'  Patent  Tessera.] 

1820. — In  a  prosp.  of  the  Sun  F.  dated  24  June,  this  year,  is  contained  the  following 
notice  : 

And  for  the  further  cncouraErement  of  persons  insuring,  this  Office  is  provided  with  several  Land 
Fire  Engines,  also  two  powerful  F.  Engines  which  float  on  the  River  Tnames ;  and  there  are  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  said  Office  a  number  of  Engineers  and  Firemen,  to  work  the  said  Engines; 
ana  also  there  is  a  Night-Patrol  estab.,  each  with  a  watch-box,  with  the  words  Fire-Patrole,  and  a 
Sun  illuminated,  in  different  stations,  to  whom  the  public  may  apply  in  case  of  alarms  or  fires,  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  which  tends  gre^itly  to  the  public  security.  1  ne  Firemen  and  Patrole  are  clothed 
in  blue  liveries,  wearing  silver  badges,  with  the  Suh  mark. 

The  Sun  F.  Office  having  at  their  sole  expense,  and  unconnected  with  any  other  office,  estab.  a 
Fire  Night  Patrole,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fires,  and  giving  the  earliest  assistance  whenever 
this  happens;  the  public  is  hereby  informed,  that  the  stands  for  the  Patrole  men  are  situated  as 
underneath,  where  the  public  arc  requested  to  give  the  earliest  information  in  case  of  accident. 

Then  follow  the  addresses  of  the  lo  land  stations  ;  and  of  the  2  floating  engines,  the 
Trafalgarfioaty  moored  off  Surry-stairs,  Strand ;  and  the  Sun-floaty  King's-stairs, 
Rotherhithe. 

1824. — There  was  projected  the  Patent  Fireproof  Paint  Asso.^  which  set  forth  in  its 
prosp.  that  a  patent  had  been  obtained  for  a  composition  which  most  eflectually  pre- 
vented the  most  combustible  substances  from  taking  fire  ;  and  which  mi^ht  be  used  as 
common  paint.     (See  Fireproof  Paint.) 

1829. — The  important  event  of  this  year  in  regard  to  F.  Protection  was  the  bringing 
into  use  of  ihtflrst  steam  fire-engine.  This  was  manufactured  in  Lond. ;  and  although  an 
event  early  in  the  following  year — the  fire  at  the  Argyle  Rooms — showed  its  value  and 
efficiency,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  invention  was  made  further  available  in  practice. 
[Fire  Engines,  Steam.] 

1830. — There  was  enacted  ii  Geo.  IV.  c.  27 — An  Act  to  make  Provision  for  the 
Lighting  and  Watching  of  Parishes  in  E.  and  IV. — under  the  provisions  of  which,  on 
the  application  of  any  3  mhabitants,  the  churchwardens  were  to  convene  a  meeting  to 
determine  whether  the  provisions  of  such  Act  should  be  extended  to  such  particular 
parish.  In  the  event  of  its  being  so  determined,  inspectors  were  to  be  appointed,  and 
paid  out  of  a  special  rate  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act : 

XXXII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  inspectors,  and  th^  are 
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hereby  required  from  time  to  time  to  provide  and  keep  up  fire  endues,  with  pipes  and  other  utentilt 
proper  for  the  same,  for  the  use  of  the  parish  adopting  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  to  provide  a 
proper  place  or  places  for  the  keeping  of  the  same,  and  to  place  such  en^nes  under  the  care  of  some 
proper  person  or  persons,  and  to  make  him  or  them  such  allowance  for  his  or  their  trouble  as  mav  be 


paid  out  of  the  money  authorized  to  be  received  by  the  inspectors  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

This  was  the  first  general  measure  for  providing  the  means  of  Fire  Protection  which  had 
been  passed. 

This  year  Mr.  James  Braidwood,  then  Master  of  the  Fire  Engines  in  Edin.,  pub.  a  work  : 
Oft  the  Construction  of  Fire  Engines  and  Apparatus,  the  Training  0/  Firemen y  and  the 
Method  of  Proceeding  in  Cases  of  Fire.  This  we  believe  was  the  first  work  pub.  in  the 
English  language  on  the  subjects  treated  of.  We  have  already  mentioned  this  work 
under  various  heads  ;  but  there  is  one  passage  which,  as  coming  from  so  experienced  an 
authority,  cannot  be  too  carefully  considered  :  **^  As  almost  all  fires  arise  from  carelessness 
in  one  shape  or  another,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  master  of  a  family  should 
persevere  in  rigidly  enjoining,  and  enforcing  on  those  under  him,  the  necessity  of  observing 
the  utmost  possible  care  in  preventing  such  calamities^  [Fire  Brigades.]  [Fire  Ex- 
tinguishment.] 

1833. — By  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  90,  the  last-named  Act  was  repealed,  but  only 
for  the  purpose  of  re-enactifig  it  in  a  more  complete  and  extended  form.  The  new  Act 
also  applied  to  the  whole  of  £.  and  W.,  and  contained  the  same  provisions  as  those 
recited  from  the  preceding  Act ;  and  also  power  to  appoint  watchmen  and  provide  them 
with  arms,  clothing,  etc.     Its  provisions  were  not  compulsory.     (See  1865.) 

In  this  same  year  an  equally  important  event,  as  concerning  the  protection  of  the 
metropolis,  occurred,  in  the  founding,  after  several  ineffectual  attempts,  of  the  **  London 
Fire  Engine  Estab.,"  of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given  under  Fire 
Brigades  ;  and  of  which  full  details  will  be  given  under  LoND.  Fire  Engine 
Estab. 

1834. — On  the  i6th  Oct.  the  Houses  of  Pari,  were  destroyed  by  fire.  It  became 
very  manifest  in  connexion  with  this  casualty,  that  the  force  of  the  Lond.  Fire  Engine 
Estab.  was  quite  unequal  to  cope  with  catastrophes  of  such  magnitude.  The  following 
communication  [dated  9  Dec  1S34]  was  in  consequence  addressed  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  then  chief  of  the  Gov.  pro  tem,,  and  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Home  Office  : 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  undersigned  Ins.  Cos.  to  conduct  their  united  Engine  Estab.  in 
the  metropolis,  having  had  under  consideration  the  Rep.  made  to  them  by  the  Supt.,  Mr.  Braidwood, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  destruction  by  fire  of  the  two  Houses  of  Pari.,  beg  leave  to  call  your 
Grace's  attention  to  the  actual  state  of  the  public  means  for  arresting  the  progress  of  such  calamities. 

The  engines  and  men  employed  by  the  nire  ins.  cos.,  although  always  ready  and  anxious  to  afford 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power  upon  every  occasion  of  fire,  are  nevertheless  private  estab.,  maun- 
tained  for  the  immediate  purpose  of  protecting  the  interest  of  their  employers.  They  still  form  the 
main  security  of  the  public  against  tne  spread  of  fires ;  but  where  their  service  might  require  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  protection  of  the  peculiar  interests  of  the  ins.  cos.,  the  uninsurra  portion  of  the 
public  and  the  Gov.  works  must  necessarily  be  left  to  the  care  of  other  engines. 

Thus,  if  during  the  late  conflagration  at  Westminster,  any  insured  property  in  danger,  or  any 
simultaneous  fire  or  fires  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  had  imperatively  called  upon  the  Supt.  to  devote 
the  services  of  the  engines  elsewhere,  Westminster  Hall  and  the  public  property  adjoining  must 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  two  Houses  of  Pari. 

The  only  provision  made  by  law  for  the  suppression  of  fires  will  be  found  in  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78, 
sec.  74.  By  this  Act  parishes  are  directed  to  maintain  engines  in  an  efficient  state;  but  the 
experience  of  this  Committee  justifies  them  in  stating,  that  neither  the  power  of  the  enrines,  nor  the 
means  of  prompt  attendance,  nor  the  independent  and  unsystematic  plan  upon  wbich  they  are 
worked,  will  ever  enable  them  to  render  any  very  effective  service,  unless  they  should  be  placed 
under  some  general  superintendence,  and  more  especially  be  restrained  on  some  occasions  from 
placing  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  more  effective  engines  of  the  offices,  and  exhausting  their  supply 
of  water. 

Though  it  is  scarcely  within  our  province  to  intrude  on  His  Majesty's  Gov.  any  suggestions  for 
remedying  these  defects,  we  nevertheless  (having  judged  it  highly  important  to  request  your  Grace's 
attention  to  them  at  a  time  when  recent  events  have  strikingly  exemplified  their  existence)  venture  to 
state  generally  our  views  on  the  subject.  With  great  deference,  therefore,  we  give  our  opinion,  that 
many  of  these  evils  would  be  corrected  merely  by  placing  the  parochial  engines  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  as  to  their  repair  and  efficiency  for  service  (the  fine  of  ;^zo  imposed  by 
the  Act  above  referred  to  on  the  churchwaraens  for  neglect  in  this  particular,  appearing  sufficient  if 
rigidly  inforced),  and  by  placing  the  public  and  parocoial  engines  at  fires  under  the  orders  of  one 
directing  officer. 

We  shall  be  ready  to  afford  to  your  Grace  any  information  on  this  subject  in  our  power 

This  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  the  associated  offices ;  and  its  receipt  was 

acknowledged  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Goulbum,  in  a  letter  dated   "  Whitehall,  28  Feb. 

1835,"  wherein  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

I  beg  to  assure  you  in  reply,  that  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  there  are  cases  of  fire  in  which 
arrangements  which  you  recommend  might  be  productive  of  beneficial  consequences ;  but  nevertheless 
it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  interference  of  Gov.  would  be  productive  of 
little  benefit,  while  it  might  and  prob.  would  relax  those  private  and  parochial  exertions  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  with  so  much  effect  and  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

The  subject  thus  passed  out  of  sight  for  the  moment. 

There  was  passed  the  4  &  5  Wm.  IV.  c.  35  (1834),  on  the  subject  of  Chimney  Sweepers 
and  Chimneys.  There  are  in  that  Act  most  important  clauses  on  the  construction  of 
chimneys ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  it  relates  to  chimney  sweeps.  Many  of  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  this  Act  were  amended  by  the  3  &  4  Viet.  c.  85.     (See  1840.} 
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1835.— There  was  passed  the  5  &  6  \Vm.  IV.  c.  50— "The  General  Highway  Act,*' 
sec.  72  of  which  provides  that  if  any  person  shall  {inter  alia)  **  make  or  assist  in  making 
any  fire,  or  shall  wantonly  fire  off  any  gun  or  pistol,  or  shall  set  fire  to  or  wantonly  let 
off  or  throw  any  squib,  rocket,  serpent,  or  other  firework  within  50  feet  of  the  centre 
of  such  carriage-way  or  cart-way,"  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  40X.  over  and  above  the 
damage  occasioned  thereby. 

1837.  —There  was  enacted  7  Wm.  IV.  &  i  Vict,  c  89— ^«  Act  to  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  burning  or  destroying  Buildings  and  Ships — wherein  it  is  provided  that  any 
person  setting  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  any  person  being  therein,  should  be  deemed 
guilty  of  felony,  and,  if  convicted,  suffer  death.  Or  setting  fire  to  a  church,  chapel, 
house,  warehouse,  etc.,  should  be  guilty  of  felony.  The  same  as  to  setting  fire  to  ships 
with  intent  to  destroy  them.  [Repealed  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  95  ;  and  new  provisions 
enacted  by  24  &  25  Vict,  c  97. J 

1838. — There  was  enacted  i  &  2  Vict.  c.  75 — An  Act  to  amend  so  much  of  the  Act 
of  the  25  Geo.  III.  for  the  further  and  better  regulation  of  Buildings  and  party-walls,  and 
for  the  more  effictually  preventing  mischiefs  by  Fire,  within  the  Cities  of  Land,  and  IVest., 
as  relates  to  manufactories  of  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  The  amendment  is  this,  that 
under  the  Act  of  1785  the  buildings  used  must  not  be  within  75  feet  of  any  other  building  ; 
it  was  made  within  75  feet  of  a  building  in  any  other  occupation. 

1840. — The  Chimney  Sweepers  Regulation  Act,  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  85,  which  applies 
to  Gt.  Brit,  and  Ireland,  contains  a  provision  for  the  improved  construction  of  chimneys 
and  flues  for  the  better  security  from  accidents  by  fire,  which  we  have  set  out  in  full 
under  CuiMNKYS. 

1843. — There  was  enacted  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  cix.  (local) — An  Act  for  the  better  protection 
of  property  in  the  Borough  of  Liverpool.  The  preamble  says,  *'  Whereas  fires  in  ware- 
houses in  the  Borough  of  Liverpool  have  of  late  years  been  of  frequent  and  alarming 
occurrence,  and  have  been  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  life  and  property.  .  .  . 
And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  improvements  in  the  construction  of  warehouses,  the 
better  to  protect  such  buildings  and  the  property  stored  therein  from  fire,  should  be 
effected  ;  and  that  other  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  l>etter  prevention  of  fires  in 
the  Borough,  and  that  for  such  purpose  the  said  police  rate  should  be  increased,  and  the 
said  recited  Act  [6  &  7  Vict.  c.  cix.  (local)]  amended."  We  need  only  notice  a  few  of 
its  leading  provisions  : 

5.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  warehouses  hereafter  to  be  built  or  rebuilt  within  the  Borough 
shall  be  built  or  rebuilt,  and  all  add.  to  any  warehouse  within  the  Dorough  which  shall  be  hereafter 
made  shall  be  made,  according  to  the  restrictions  and  regulations  in  this  Act  contained,  save  sucha« 
expressly  apply  to  fireproof  warehouses,  or  warehouses  for  particular  goods  or  trades,  and  also 
according  to  the  restrictions  and  regulations  contained  in  the  Schedule  (A)  to  this  Act  annexed,  and 
in  full  compliance  therewith  subject  thereto  according  to  the  regulations  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  5th 
year  of  her  present  Majesty's  reign,  entituled  An  Act  for  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  inhabi- 
fonts  of  the  Borotdgh  of  Ltverfnyoi  and  the  better  regulation  of  buildings  in  the  said  Borough.  And 
all  such  warehouses  shall  be  built  or  rebuilt,  and  all  such  add.  to  any  warehouse  shall  be  made,  with 
good  materials  of  sufficient  strength,  and  in  a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner;  and  in  case  any 
default  shall  take  place  in  such  compliance  with  the  restrictions  and  regulations  of  this  Act  and  the 
said  Schedule  (A)  contained,  save  as  aforesaid,  every  such  warehouse  shall  be  dealt  with  and  taken 
down  or  altered  as  hereinafter  provided. 

6.  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  warehouse  shall  hereafter  be  erected  within  the  Borough  the  area 
of  which,  including  and  being  measured  according  to  regulation  i  of  the  said  Schedule  (A),  shall 
exceed  4000  superficial  square  feet. 

Present  warehouses  to  be  made  conformable  with  this  Act  before  they  can  be  regis, 

(sec.  7).     Warehouses  only  to  be  erected  at  certain  distances  from  other  buildings  (22). 

Regulations  as  to  buildings  to  be  deemed  fireproof  warehouses  (23).     [Clause  given  in 

extenso  under  Fireproof   Buildincs.]     In  case  of  ins.  offices  electing  to  restore  or 

rebuild  after  damage  by  fire,  the  difference  in  cost  occasioned  by  requirements  of  this  Act 

to  be  provided  by  the  insured  (25).     Certain  goods  not  to  be  stored  in  any  but  fireproof 

warehouse  or  room,  viz.  "  ardent  spirits  and  preparations  thereof,  oil  of  any  kind  (palm 

or  cocoa  nut  oil  excepted),  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  pitch,  naphtha,  varnish,  fireworks,  matches, 

brimstone,  sulphuric  and  other  mineral  acids,  and  all  chemicals  of  an  inflammable  nature" 

(26).     Certain  trades  not  to  be  carried  on  except  in  fireproof  warehouses,  viz.  : 

Ship  chandler,  marine  store  dealer,  painter,  plumber,  glazier,  oilman,  colourman,  anchorsmith, 
blacksmith,  whitesmith,  ship  bread  baker,  sailmaker,  blockmaker,  joiner,  cabinet  maker,  or  cooper,  or 
the  bottling  of  wines,  spirits,  beer,  or  other  liquor,  unless  such  warehouse  shall  from  the  foundation 
up  to  and  inclusive  of  tne  arching  over  any  room  used  for  such  trade  be  built  according  to  the  regula- 
tions in  this  Act.  and  in  Schedule  (A)  contained,  with  regard  to  a  cellar  or  room  (not  being  the  room 
immediately  under  the  roof)  in  fireproof  warehouses  ;  nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  any  person  to  carry  on 
in  any  place  other  than  a  building  detached  by  75  feet  from  anv  other  building  the  trade,  business,  or 
employment  of  the  boiling  of  oil,  blubber,  or  tar,  or  the  aistilling  of  turpentine,  or  the  manu- 
factunng  of  vegetable  or  mineral  naphtha  or  of  varnish. 

Penalty  for  offence  not  to  exceed  ;^io  per  week  during  default  (27).     Certain  dangerous 

trades  not  to  be  carried  on  in  buildings  within  20  yards  of  Marehouses  unless  chimneys  of 

buildings  be  carried  up  5  feet  above  the  roof  of  every  warehouse  within  the  20  yards,  viz, : 

Ironfoundcrs  or  engine  manufacturers,  chain  or  anchor-smiths,  brass  or  coppersmiths  or  founders, 
smiths  or  nail  makers,  or  smelters,  metal  refiners,  casters  of  sheet  lead,  manufacturing  chemists, 
lucifer,  congrcve,  promethean  or  other  match  makers,  colour  manufacturers,  distillers  or  rectifiers, 
vitriol  makers,  tallow  melters  or  candle  makers,  tobacco  pipe  makers,  potters,  timber  storcrs,  ship- 
bread  bakers,  sugar  refiners,  herring,  bacon  or  ham  curcrs,  soap  makers,  sulphur  refiners,  tin 
workers,  glass  manufacturers,  varnish  makers,  or  tar  boilers,  or  the  dying  of  cotton  in  kilns  (28). 
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Fire  Committee  may  direct  chimney  of  buildings  in  which  dangerous  trades  are  carried 
on  to  be  heightened  (29).  Future  warehouses  not  to  be  erected  within  20  yards  of  any 
building  used  for  dangerous  trades  (33).  Saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  not  to  be  stored 
except  in  certain  warehouses  (34).  Parapet  walls,  doors  and  windows  to  be  repaired 
on  notice  (35).     Registry  of  warehouses  to  be  kept  : 

40.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Committee  for  the  preservation  of  property  from  fire  shall  cause  a 
registry  to  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Town  Clerk  of  every  warehouse  which  shall  be  built,  or  rebuilt, 
or  altered,  conformably  to  the  restrictions  and  reflations  of  this  Act,  and  of  the  said  Schedules  (A 
and  B),  or  either  of  them,  in  which  registry  the  said  warehouses  shall  be  classed  in  manner  following 
(that  is  to  say) ; 

I.  Fireproof  warehouses  under  this  Act.  2.  Warehouses  which  shall  be  made  conformable  in  every 
respect  to  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of  this  Act,  and  Schedule  (A),  save  only  as  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  are  exclusively  applicable  to  fireproof  warehouses  or  warehouses  for  particular 
goods  or  trades ;  and  3.  Warehouses  which  shall  not  be  so  conformable,  but  which  shall  be  made 
conformable  to  Schedule  B.  And  the  Council  shall  cause  such  registry  at  the  expiration  of  3  months 
from  the  commencement  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  annually,  or  if  they  think  proper  oftener.  to  be 
pub.  in  2  or  more  of  the  Liverpool  newspapers.  Provided,  That  in  case  any  warehouse  entered  upon 
such  registry  in  any  of  the  said  classes  shall  not  at  any  time  thereafter  be  conformable  to  the  restric- 
tions and  regulations  applicable  to  such  class,  the  same  shall  be  expunged  from  such  class,  and  shall 
not  be  again  placed  therein,  until  the  same  shall  be  made  conformable  to  the  regulations  and  restric- 
tions applicable  to  such  class. 

Council  empowered  to  license  warehousemen  and  porters  (59).  Licences  may  be 
revoked  for  misconduct  (60).  Watch  Comnuttee  authorized  to  appoint  warehouse 
constables  (82).     Warehouse  fire  police  rate  may  be  levied  (89). 

1844. — Was  enacted  the  7  &  0  Vict.  c.  62 — An  Act  to  amend  the  Lmv  as  to  burning 
Farm  Buildings — wherein  it  is  declared  that  any  person  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
setting  fire  to  any  farm  building,  or  to  farm  produce  or  implements  in  farm  buildings, 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony.  [Act  repealed  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  95  ;  and  fresh 
provisions  enacted  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97.] 

Same  Session  there  was  enacted  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  84 — An  Act  for  regulating  the  con- 
struction and  the  use  of  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood.  This,  generally 
known  as  Lord  Lincoln's  Act,  was  in  substitution  of  the  I4  Geo  II L  c  78  (1774),  but 
did  not  repeal  the  clauses  of  that  Act  so  far  as  they  related  to  fire  engines,  etc.  The 
present  measure  related  to  the  construction  of  houses  and  buildings  mainly  ;  but  it  also 
extended  to  dangerous  trades.  As,  however,  all  its  clauses  were  repealed  by  the  18  &  19 
Vict.  c.  122  (1855),  except  those  which  we  have  already  given  under  Dangerous 
Trades,  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  them  here.  It  was  this  Act  which  provided 
that  certain  businesses  noxious  as  regarded  health  were  to  be  removed  from  the  City 
within  30  years  (1874).  Unfortunately  this  provision  was  in  great  part  evaded,  as  we 
shall  see  under  date  1874.  Again,  it  was  this  Act  which  prohibited  the  occupation  of 
cellars  or  rooms  unfit  for  dwellings.     [Houses.] 

Under  this  Act  the  offices  of  (i)  Official  Referees,  and  (2)  Registrar  of  Metropolitan 
Buildings,  were  erected.     But  they  were  swept  away  by  the  Act  of  1855. 

By  this  Act  too  was  apparently  substituted  the  principle  of  estimating  the  dimensions 
of  buildings  by  their  cubical  contents,  instead  of  as  before  by  their  superficial  area.     Mr. 
Braidwood,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  So.  of  Arts  in  1856,  attributed  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  this  change. 

The  First  Rep.  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  State  of  Large  Towns  and 
Populous  Districts  was  pub.  this  year.  It  is  a  document  of  great  interest.  One  of  the 
questions  remitted  to  the  Commissioners  to  report  upon  was  **  The  supply  of  water  in 
such  towns  and  districts,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  health,  or  for  the  better  protection 
of  property  from  fire."  Under  Fire  Extinguishment  we  have  already  quoted  largely 
from  this  Report. 

1845. — Mr.  T.  Chambers  and  Mr.  G.  Tattersall  pub.  :  Imws  relatii'e  to  Buildings^ 
comprising  the  Metro.  Building  Acts,  Fixtures,  Ins.  against  Fire,  etc. 

1846. — There  was  enacted  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  5 — An  Act  to  amefid  an  Act  for  regulating 
the  construction  and  use  of  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  neighbourhood.  This 
measure  relates  mainly  to  the  appointment  of  official  referees  of  Metropolitan  buildings 
in  regard  to  duties  thrown  upon  these  officials  by  the  Act  of  1844. 

Same  Session  there  was  enacted  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  25 — An  Act  for  preventing  malicious 
injuries  to  persons  and  property  by  Fire,  or  by  explosive  or  destructive  substances.  Its 
preamble  says  :  **  Whereas  the  unlawful  and  malicious  destruction  of  buildings,  and 
attempts  to  injure  persons  and  property  by  fire  or  by  gunpowder  and  other  explosive  or 
destructive  substances,  is  not  adequately  punishable  by  law."  It  then  enacts  that  pei^ons 
maliciously  blowing  up  dwelling-houses,  any  one  being  therein,  or  blowing  up  buildings 
with  intent  to  murder,  or  injuring  persons  by  explosive  substances,  or  attempting  to  do 
bodily  injury  by  sending,  etc.,  dangerous  substances,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony. 
Some  other  of  its  provisions  we  shall  notice  under  Fires  Caused  Wilfully.  [Repealed 
by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  95  ;  new  provisions  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97.] 

1847. — In  the   '*  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,    1847,"    10  &   ii  Vict.  c.  34 

(England  and  Ireland),  passed  for  the  incorp.  by  reference  of  uniform  provisions  of  the 

nature  following  in  all  subsequent  special  Acts,  it  is  enacted  by  sec.  109  : 

The  party-walls  of  all  buildings  erected  after  the  passing  of  the  special  Act,  within  the  limits 
thereof,  shall  be  carried  through  and  above  the  roof,  to  form  a  parapet  of  not  less  than  12  inches  in 
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height,  measured  at  right  angles  with  the  slope  of  the  roof,  ahove  the  covering  of  the  Toof  of  the 
highest  building  to  which  such  party-walls  belong;  and  all  such  party- walls,  and  the  external  walls 
of  all  buildings  erected  after  the  passing  of  the  special  Act,  in  or  near  an^  street  or  within  the 
curtilage  of  any  house  adjoining  any  strcwt,  shall  be  constructed  of  incombustible  materials,  and  the 
coverings  of  the  roofs  thereof  shall  not,  without  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the  Commissioners, 
be  constructed  of  combustible  materials. 

No  roof  covered  with  thatch  or  other  combustible  materip.1  to  remain  for  a  longer 
period  than  7  years  after  the  passing  of  the  special  Act,  without  consent  in  writing  of  the 
Commissioners. 

Same  Session  there  was  enacted  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  89 — The  Town  Police  Clauses  Act — 
which  provides  that  in  districts  where  the  Public  Health  and  Local  Government  Acts 
are  applied,  or  places  under  any  Local  Act  with  which  the  provisions  of  the  Police 
Clauses  Act  with  respect  to  fires  are  incorp.,  any  person  wilfully  setting  fire  to  any 
chimney  is  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £^  ;  but  not  thereby  to  be  exempted  from 
indictment  for  felony  (sec.  30).  Penalty  not  exceeding  lar.  for  carelessness,  whereby  any 
chimney  accidentally  catch  fire  (sec.  31).  The  Local  Board  of  Health  may  provide  fire 
engines,  buckets,  pipes,  escapes,  etc.,  and  employ  firemen  (sec.  32) ;  and  may  send  the  same 
beyond  the  district  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  premises  on  fire,  to  be  determined 
by  two  Justices  (s.  33).  [Fire  Extinguishment,  Expenses  of.]  The  Board  must 
also  cause  fire-plugs,  with  all  necessary  works,  and  water  in  connexion  therewith,  to  be 
provided  and  maintained,  and  indicate  the  situation  thereof  on  the  neighbouring  walls. 
[Fire  Brigades.] 

1848.— There  was  enacted  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  63 — An  Act  for  promotini:^  the  Public 
Health — wherein  was  contained  a  number  of  provisions  more  or  less  generally  analogous 
to  those  we  have  been  reviewing  ;  but  none  of  them  so  specific  as  to  require  special 
mention  here. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hoskings,  Architect  and  Civil  Engineer,  pub.:  A  Guide  to  the  Regulation  of 
Buildings  as  a  means  of  securing  the  Health  of  Towns,  wherein  he  gives  a  description  of 
the  plan  followed  in  Paris ^  ih  forming  partitions,  floors,  etc.     He  remarks  that  floors  are 
constructed  in  Nottingham  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  the  houses  are  said  never  to  bum. 
They  are  also  free  from  damp  and  vermin. 

The  Paris  floors,  ceilings,  partitions,  staircases,  etc.,  have  all  the  hollow  places  filled  in 
with  a  concrete  composed  of  rubble  stone  and  plaster  of  Paris,  by  which  means  each 
portion  of  the  building  is  made  soundproof,  and  the  spreading  of  fire  prevented.  The 
importance  of  makin;^  all  the  parts  of  a  building  usually  left  hollow  air-tight,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  current  of  air  to  feed  the  fire,  if  unfortunately  a  nouse  should 
become  ignited,  is  too  self-evident  to  need  lengthened  comment. 

The  method  of  constructing  even  the  best  houses  in  England  is  so  slovenly  and 
negligent  as  regards  the  floors  and  the  adoption  of  any  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of 
fire,  that  the  chances  are  always  in  favour  of  instead  of  against  the  probability  of  fire. 

1850. — Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  in  a  paper  :  On  the  Fires  in  Lond.  during  the  17  Years 
from  1833  to  1849  iftclusive^  showing  the  Numbers  7vhich  occurred  in  different  Trades^  and  the 
principal  Causes  by  which  they  were  Occasioned^  speaks  of  the  London  F.  Brigade,  "  whose 
extraordinary  efficiency,  under  the  training  and  superintendence  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  have 
frequently  saved  an  enormous  amount  of  property  which  seemed  destined  to  be  the 
inevitable  prey  of  the  flames"— adding  : 

The  skill  ana  the  intrepidity  of  the  chief  and  the  exertions  of  the  men  have  preserved  this  great 
city  firom  calamities,  which  in  such  a  mass  of  buildin(;:s,  occupied  by  many  hazardous  trades,  in  some 
rases  full  of  combustible  materials,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  City  exposed  from  age  and  nature  of 
construction  to  the  most  fearful  conflagration,  if  a  fire  once  begins,  it  is  most  surprising  that  we 
should  so  long  continue  to  escape.  It  is  still  more  creditable  that  such  a  body  of  men,  so  organized, 
so  devoted  tu  the  public  service,  so  zealous  and  intelligent,  should  be  paid  and  supported,  not,  as  in 
other  countries,  by  the  Gov.  for  the  good  of  the  State,  which  it  undoubtedly  is,  but  oy  the  combined 
efforts,  the  wealth  and  the  public  spirit  of  the  private  cos.  These  could  not  have  been  blamed  if  they 
had  left  the  public  to  the  tender  mercies  ot^the  Gov.  protection.  Their  peculiar  bus.  was  not  to 
diminish,  but  to  indemnify  against  loss  ;  and  if  the  risks  were  greater,  the  public  must  have  paid  an 
adequate  prem.  Hut  happily  they  have  taken  a  nobler  view  of  their  responsibilities,  and  the  estab. 
of  their  valuable  brigade  has  tended  as  much  to  the  service  of  humanity  as  to  the  interests  of  the  cot. 
themselves.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  standing  reproof  to  the  Gov.  of  this  country  that  the  protection 
which  we  owe  from  the  ravages  of  fire  is  due  to  tne  mere  casualties  of  private  enterprise,  and  that  if 
any  cause  tended  to  the  disunion  of  the  cos.,  or  if  the  effects  of  competition  led  those  who  are  old 
estab.  to  think  the  force  too  costly  to  maintain  for  the  benefit  of  the  new,  a  City  with  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  would  be  left  to  the  notorious  inefficiency  of  parish  engines,  or  the  desultory  efforts  of 
individuals  impeding  each  other. 

In  this  same  paper  Mr.  Brown  ventured  to  suggest  whether  the  Electric  Telegraph 
might  not  l^  utilized  in  regard  to  giving  prompt  notice  of  fires  to  brigades,  etc. !  This 
fact  stands  as  a  landmark  in  regard  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  respect  during 
the  quarter  of  a  century  next  succeeding.     [Fire  Calls.] 

1852. — There  was  enacted  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  84 — An  Act  to  make  better  provision 
respecting  the  Supply  of  Water  to  the  Metropolis — under  sec.  15  of  which  is  contained 
provision  for  a  constant  supply  of  water  by  every  Metropolitan  Co.  This  arrangement 
was  not  carried  out,  and  hence  the  Amending  Act  of  187 1. 

1854. — About  this  date  Mr.  James  Braidwood  read  before  the  Inst,  of  Civil  Engineers 
a  paper:  On  the  Means  of  rendering  large  Supplies  of  Water  available  in  Cases  of  Fire ; 
and  on  the  Application  of  Manual  Power  to  the  Working  of  Fire  Engines,  An  abstract  of 
this  paper  and  the  discussion  upon  it  were  afterwards  pub. 
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The  Quarterly  Rnntw  for  Dec.  of  this  year  contained  an  interesting  art.  on  the  subject 
of  Fire  Protection  in  its  several  aspects.  We  must  be  content  with  the  following  sugges- 
tive passages  from  it : 

When  we  recollect  that  Load,  presents  an  area  of  36  sqr.  miles  covered  with  21,600  sqr.  acres  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  numbers  more  than  380,000  houses ;  that  all  the  riches  it  contains  are  nightly 
threatened  in  every  direction  bv  an  ever-present  enemy  j  that  the  secret  match,  the  spontaneous  6re, 
and  the  hand  of  the  drunkard,  are  busily  at  work;  it  is  evident  that  nothing  but  a  force  the  most 
disciplined,  and  implements  the  most  eifective,  can  be  competent  to  cope  with  so  sudden  and 
persevering  a  foe.  As  late  as  22  years  ago  there  was  no  proper  fire  police  to  protect  the  metro- 
polis against  what  is  commonly  called  the     all-devouring  element."  .... 

In  most  continental  cities  a  watchman  takes  his  stand  during  the  night  on  the  topmost  point  of 
some  high  building,  and  gives  notice  by  either  blowing  a  horn,  firing  a  gun,  or  ringing  a  bell.  In 
Germany  the  quarter  is  indicated  by  holding  out  a  flag  towards  it  by  day,  and  a  lantern  at  night.  It 
immediately  suggests  itself  that  a  sentinel  placed  in  the  upper  gallery  of  St.  Paul's  would  have  under 
his  eye  the  whole  metropolis,  and  could  make  known  instantly,  by  means  of  an  electric  wire,  the 
position  of  a  fire,  at  the  head  station  at  Watling  St.,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Americans  do  in 
Boston.  This  plan  is  however  open  to  the  objection,  that  Lond.  is  intersected  by  a  sinuous  river, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  tell  on  which  bank  the  conflagration  is  raging.  Nevertoeless  we  imagine 
that  the  northern  part  of  the  town  could  be  advantageously  superintended  from  such  a  height,  while 
the  southern  half  might  rest  under  the  surveillance  of  one  of  the  tall  shot-towers  on  that  bank  of  the 
Thames.  The  bridges  themselves  have  long  been  posts  of  observation,  from  which  a  large  i)roportion 
of  the  river-side  property  is  watched.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  fireman  on  London  Bridge,  who 
eked  out  a  precarious  existence  by  keeping  a  good  look-out  up  and  down  the  stream. 

Watling  St.  was  chosen  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Fire  Brigade  for  a  double  reason :  it  is  verj 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  Cit^,  being  close  to  the  far-famed  Lond.  Stone ;  and  it  is  in  the  very  midst  of 
what  may  be  termed,  speaking  igneously,  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  metropolis  —the  Manchester 
warehouses.  As  the  Fire  Brigade  is  only  a  portion  of  a  vast  commercial  operation — Fire  Ins. — its 
actions  are  regulated  by  strictly  commercial  considerations.  Where  the  largest  amount  of  insured 
property  lies,  tnere  its  cnief  force  is  planted.  It  will  it  is  true  go  any  reasonable  distance  to  put  out 
a  fire  ;  but  of  course  it  pavs  most  attention  to  property  which  its  proprietors  have  guaranteed.  The 
central  station  receives  the  greatest  number  of  **  calls  " ;  but  as  a  commander-in-chief  does  not 
turn  out  for  a  skirmish  of  outposts,  so  Mr.  Braidwood  keeps  himself  ready  for  affairs  of  a  more 
serious  nature.  When  the  summons  is  at  night — there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  half-a-dozen — the 
fireman  on  dutv  below  apprises  the  Supt.  by  means  of  a  gutta-percha  speakine-tube,  wl^ich  comes 
np  to  his  bedsicle.  By  the  light  of  the  ever-burning  gas  he  rapidly  consults  the  ^  Lond.  Directory  "  ; 
and  if  the  call  should  be  to  what  is  called  "  a  greengrocer's  street,"  or  any  of  the  small  thoroughfares 
in  b^e -parts  of  the  town,  he  leaves  the  matter  to  the  fireman  in  whose  district  it  is,  and  goes  to  sleep 
again.  If  however  the  fire  should  be  in  the  City,  or  in  any  of  the  ^reat  West  End  thoroughfares,  he 
hurries  ofiF  on  the  first  engine.  Five  minutes  is  considered  a  fair  time  for  an  engine  "  to  horse  and 
away,"  but  it  is  often  done  in  three.  Celerity  in  bringing  up  aid  is  the  great  essential,  as  ike  first 
half  hour  generally  determines  the  extent  to  which  a  conflagration  will  proceed.  Hence  the  reward 
of  30f .  for  the  first,  20f .  for  the  second,  and  los.  for  the  third  engine  that  arrives,  which  prems.  are 
paid  by  the  parish. 

1856. — There  was  enacted  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  122 — An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Construction  of  Buildings  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  neighbour fiood — known 
generally  as  the  "Metropolitan  Building  Act."  It  is  divided  into  5  parts  :  I.  Relating 
to  the  r^ulation  and  supervision  of  buildings.  2.  Relating  to  dangerous  structures. 
3.  Relating  to  party  structures.  4.  Miscellaneous  provisions.  5.  Repeal  of  former 
Acts,  and  temporary  provisions.  It  is  the  first  part  which  falls  more  particularly 
within  our  present  purpose,  and  of  this  we  proceed  to  give  an  abstract. 

Part  I. — Certain  buildings,  principally  of  a  public  nature,  are  exempted  fron»  its 
operations,  as  County  Lunatic  Asylums,  Sessions  Houses  and  other  County  Buildings, 
etc  ;  buildings  belonging  to  any  Canal,  Dock,  or  Railway  Co.  and  used  for  the  purposes 
thereof,  under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Pari.  ;  buildings  not  exceeding  30  feet  in 
height,  or  in  extent  125,000  cubic  feet,  not  being  public  buildings,  wholly  in  one 
occupation,  and  distant  at  least  8  feet  from  the  nearest  st.  or  alley,  and  at  least  30  feet 
from  the  ground  or  buildings  of  any  adjoining  owner ;  buildings  not  exceeding  in  extent 
216,000  cubic  feet,  and  not  being  public  buildings,  and  distant  at  least  30  feet  from  the 
nearest  st.  or  alley,  and  at  least  60  feet  from  the  nearest  ground  and  buildings  of  any 
adjacent  owner;  and  all  party  fence  walls  and  greenhouses,  so  far  as  regards  the  necessary 
woodwork  of  the  sashes,  doors,  and  frames  (s.  6). 

It  relates  to  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  buildings,  applying  both  to  the  erection 
of  new  and  the  alteration  of  and  add.  to  old  buildings,  except  the  necessary  repair  of 
the  latter,  not  affecting  the  construction  of  any  external  or  party- wall.  It  provides  for 
the  construction  of  party  and  other  walls,  prescribing  their  thickness,  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  shall  be  carried  above  the  roof  (ss.  12  to  18) ;  that  roofs  shall  be  covered 
with  incombustible  materials  (19) ;  for  the  secure  construction  of  chimneys  and  flues 
(20) ;  pipes  and  stoves,  enacting  that  the  floor  under  every  oven  or  stove,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture,  and  the  floor  around  the  same  for  a  space  of  18  inches, 
shall  be  formed  of  materials  of  an  incombustible  and  non-conducting  nature ;  that  no 
pipe  for  conveying  heated  air  or  steam  shall  be  fixed  nearer  than  6  in.  to  any  combustible 
materials  ;  that  no  pipe  for  conveying  hot  water  shall  be  placed  nearer  than  3  in.  to  any 
combustible  material ;  that  no  pipe  for  conveying  smoke  or  other  products  of  combustion 
shall  be  placed  nearer  than  9  in.  to  any  combustible  material ;  and  imposes  a  penalty  of 
not  exceeding  ^"20  for  non-compliance  (21)  ;  that  the  means  of  access  and  stairs  in 
public  buildings,  and  in  other  buildings  containing  more  than  125,000  cubic  feet,  and 
used  as  a  dwelling-house  for  separate  families,  shall  be  of  stone  or  other  fireproof 
material  (22) ;  for  the  formation  of  arches  over  and  under  public  ways  of  incombustible 
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material  (24  and  25) ;  that  cornices,  verandahs,  and  such-like  projections  shall  be  of 
fireproof  material,  and  the  woodwork  of  shop>fronts  placed  so  as  not  to  endanger  the 
next  neighbour  (26). 

Sec.  27.  The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  as  to  the  separation  of  buildings,  attd 
limitation  of  their  areas,  I.  Every  building  shall  be  separated  by  external  or  party- 
walls  from  any  adjoining  building.  2.  Separate  sets  of  chambers  or  rooms  tenanted  67 
different  persons  shall,  if  contained  in  a  building  exceeding  3600  square  feet  in  area,  be 
deemed  to  be  separate  buildings,  and  to  be  divided  accordingly,  so  far  as  they  adjoiD 
vertically  by  party-walls,  and  so  far  as  they  adjoin  horizontally  by  party-arches  or  fire- 
proof floors.  3.  If  any  building  in  one  occupation  is  divided  into  2  or  more  tenementiy 
each  having  a  separate  entrance  and  staircase,  or  a  separate  entrance  from  without,  every 
such  tenement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  separate  building  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
4.  Every  warehouse  or  other  building  used  either  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  or  manufacture,  containing  more  than  216,000  cubic  feet,  shall  be  divided  by  party- 
walU  in  such  manner  that  the  contents  of  each  division  thereof  shall  not  exceed  the  above 
number  of  cubic  feet. 

Sec.  28.  The  following  rules  shall  be  observed  as  to  existing  building.  I.  No  buildings 
shall  be  united  unless  they  are  wholly  in  the  same  occupation.  2.  No  buildings  shall  be 
united,  if  when  so  united  they  will,  considered  as  one  building  only,  be  in  contravention 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  3.  No  opening  shall  be  made  in  any  party-wall 
dividing  buildings  which  if  taken  together  would  contain  more  than  216,000  cubic  feet, 
except  under  the  following  conditions  :  {a)  such  opening  shall  not  exceed  in  width  7 
feet,  or  in  height  8  feet ;  (b)  such  opening  shall  have  the  floor,  jambs,  and  head  formed 
of  brick,  stone,  or  iron,  and  be  closed  by  2  wrought-iron  doors,  each  one-fourthof  an  inch 
thick  in  the  panel,  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  the  full  thickness  of  the  wall,  fitted 
to  related  frames,  without  woodwork  of  any  kind.  4.  Whenever  any  buildings  which 
have  been  united  cease  to  be  in  the  same  occupation,  any  openings  made  in  the  party- 
walls  dividing  the  same  shall  be  stopped  up  with  brick  or  stone  work  of  the  full  thickness 
of  the  wall  itself,  and  properly  bonded  therewith. 

Sec.  29.  Every  building  used  or  intended  to  be  used  as  a  dwelling- house^  unless  all  the 
rooms  can  be  lighted  and  ventilated  from  a  street  or  alley  adjoining,  shall  have  in  the 
rear  or  on  the  side  thereof  an  open  space  exclusively  belonging  thereto,  of  the  extent  at 
least  of  100  square  feet. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  to  be  carried  into  force  under  the  supervision  of  District 
Surveyors  (Building  Referees  and  the  Registrar  of  Buildings  being  abolished),  and  these 
are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  provisions  of  the  14  Geo.  III.  c  78  (1774)  which  relate  to  fire  engines  and 
appliances  for  fire  extinguishment  are  continued  bv  this  Act.  This  Act  has  been 
amended  by  several  Acts  hereinafter  noticed.     (See  i860,  1861,  and  1869.) 

In  this  same  Session  was  enacted  the  "Metropolis  Ix>cal  Management  Act," 
18  &  19  Vict.  c.  120,  which  brought  into  being  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  under 
whose  control  many  of  the  powers  contained  in  the  Acts  already  recited  were  destined 
in  due  time  to  fall.  The  important  subject  of  the  drainage  of  all  houses  thereafter  to  be 
built  in  the  Metropolitan  District  was  remitted  by  the  present  Act  to  this  new  authority. 

1856. — Mr.  James  Braidwood,  then  Supt.  of  the  Lond.  Fire  Brigade,  read  before  the 
So.  of  Arts  a  paper  :  Fires;  the  Best  Means  of  Preventing  and  Arresting  them;  with  a  few 
IVords  on  Fireproof  Structures.  "To  prevent  fires  (he  said)  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
what  are  the  principal  causes  of  such  calamities.  These  may  be  classed  under  several 
heads : — I.  Inattention  in  the  use  of  fire  and  lights.  2.  Improper  construction  of 
buildings,  etc.  3.  Furnaces  or  close  fires  for  heating  buildings,  or  for  mechanical 
purposes.  4.  Spontaneous  ignition.  5.  Incendiarism.  Under  the  first  head  he  enume- 
rate a  series  of  causes  which  we  shall  speak  of  in  detail  under  Fires,  Causes  of. 
Adding : 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  care  and  attention  may  do  a  very  great  deal  towards  the 
prevention  of  fire  and  consequent  loss  of  life.  It  is  very  easy  to  make  gooA  rules,  and  keep  them  for  a 
time,  after  having  been  alarmed  by  some  serious  loss  of  property  or  life;  but  the  difficulty  is  to 
maintain  constant  attention  to  the  subject.  The  most  evident  plan  for  effecting  this  seems  to  be,  for 
the  masters  thoroughly  to  examine  and  consider  the  subject  at  certain  stated  periods,  not  too  far 
apart,  and  to  constantly  warn  their  domestics,  workmen  or  others,  of  the  danger  of  the  improper  o«e 
of  fire  and  lights. 

He  considers  that  one  of  the  greatest  preventitives  of  carelessness  in  the  use  of  fire  and 
lights  would  be  a  legal  inquiry  in  every  case,  as  it  would  not  only  show  the  faults  that 
had  been  committed,  and  thus  warn  others,  but  the  idea  of  being  exposed  in  the  news- 
papers would  be  another  motive  for  increased  care.     [Fire  Inquests.] 

Under  the  2nd  head  he  says,  the  improper  construction  of  buildings  more  generally 
assists  the  spread  than  is  the  original  cause  of  fires ;  although  lying  hearths  on  timber, 
and  placing  timber  too  near  flues,  are  constant  causes  of  fire.     He  adds  : 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here,  that  the  intensity  of  a  fire,  and  the  risk  of  its  extending  to  other  build- 
ings, depends,  ceteris  paribus,  on  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building  which  takes  fire.  Manchester, 
and  piece-goods  warehouses  nave  for  some  time  past  been  built  of  unlimited  size — sometimes  equal 
to  20  average  houses.  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  if  that  number  of  houses  were  built  without 
party- walls,  only  that  it  is  much  worse  :  for  the  whole  mass  generally  communicates  by  well -holes 
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and  open  staircases,  and  thus  takes  fire  with  great  rapidity  j  and  from  the  ooaBtitj  < 

the  building  the  fire  makes  much  greater  progress  before  it  u  discorered.    Bj  this  neaas  eke  ri^  <d  a 
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fire  in  the  Citjr  has  been  greatljr  increased :  not  only  to  snch  warehouses  themseives,  b«t  to  tW 
sarrounding  neighbourhood :  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  £u-  fires  of  sach  magnitude  may  < 
their  ravages  under  untoward  circumstances:    there  being  ai  present  ne  prteventiine 
Lond.  capable  of  controlling  them.    To  provide  such  a  power  would  be  a  Tery  costly " 


He  was  of  opinion  that  the  Building  Act  of  the  preceding  year  was  likely  to  repress  to 
a  certain  extent  this  great  evil,  "  unless  its  meaning  be  subverted  by  some  sudi  sabterii^ 
as  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the  last  one  " — this  was  in  reference  to  warehouses  where 
''bulk  was  broken"  by  partial  division  walls,  and  hence  they  were  held  not  to  be 
warehouses  within  the  meaning  of  the  AcL  But  as  the  Act  was  only  prospective,  he  asks, 
'*  What  is  to  be  done  with  those  already  built  ?  It  may  seem  tedious  to  dwell  so  ranch 
on  this  subject  ;  it  appears  to  be  a  risk  which  is  not  generally  thought  much  o^  though 
it  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  safety  of  Lond.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the 
metropolis  should  take  warning  by  the  experience  of  Liverpool,  without  going  throi^ 
the  fiery  ordeal  which  that  city  did." 

He  passes  to  the  3rd  head,  where  he  says,  heating  by  hot  air,  steam,  and  hot  water 
is  objectionable — 

First,  because  there  must  be  a  furnace  and  furnace  flue,  and  the  flue  used  is  generally  that  boilt  Ibr 
an  open  fire  only.  And  second,  the  pipes  are  carried  in  every  direction  to  be  as  mnch  oat  of  sight  as 
possible.  Bv  this  means  they  are  constantly  liable  to  produce  spontaneous  ignition,  j^  there  appemrt 
to  be  s<nne  ckemical  action  between  heated  iron  and  timber ^  by  which  fire  is  generated  ai  a  much 
lower  temperature  than  is  necessary  to  ignite  timber  under  ordinary  circumstances.  No  satisfactory 
explanation  of  this  fact  has  yet  been  given,  but  there  Is  abundant  proof  that  such  is  the  case.  [Hot 
Water  Pipes.] 

Another  cause  of  fires  which  came  under  this  head,  he  said,  was  the  use  of  pipes  for 
conveying  away  the  products  of  combustion — he  here  referred  more  particularly  to  Gas  ; 
and  his  remarks  will  therefore  be  given  under  that  head.  The  heat  given  out  by  gas  he 
considers  very  much  increases  the  risk  of  spontaneous  ignition.  Furnaces  he  considers  a 
very  constant  source  of  danger — the  more  so  that  the  original  fireplace  is  sometimes  not 
huge  enough  to  contain  them,  and  the  party-wall  is  then  cut  into. 

We  pass  to  the  4th  head — Spontaneous  ignition.  This  he  sa3rs  is  believed  to  be  a  very 
fruitful  cause  of  fires.  We  shall  find  it  more  convenient  to  discuss  this  part  of  the  subject 
under  its  proper  head.  [Spontaneous  Ignition.]  Dust-bins,  he  said,  very  often  caused 
serious  accidents ;  in  one  instance  £2^^000  to  ;f40,ooo  were  lost,  apparently  fiom  hot 
ashes  being  thrown  into  a  dust-bin. 

As  to  the  5th  head — Incendiarism — he  considered  it  might  be  divided  into  3  sorts — , 
malicious,  fraudulent,  and  monomaniac.    These  we  shall  consider  under  Incendiary 
Fires. 

He  next  passes  to  the  subject  of  arresting  fires.  This  part  of  his  paper  we  have  already 
examined  under  Fire  Extinguishment.  Under  this  last  head,  too,  we  have  considered 
t  he  question  of  water  supply. 

He  then  reaches  the  subject  of  '  *  Fireproof  Construction  ;"  but  on  this  we  have  already 
learned  his  views  in  our  art  Fireproof  Buildings  ;  while  some  of  his  more  incidental 
remarks  will  be  viewed  in  our  art.  Fires,  Statistics  of.  We  have  thus  exhausted  one 
of  the  few  practical  papers  on  Fire  Protection  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet 
with. 

There  was  also  enacted  the  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  98 — An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Act^  1848,  and  to  make  further  provision  for  the  Local  Gov.  of  Towns  ^  by  sec  46  of  which 
it  is  provided  that  the  Watching  and  Lighting  Act,  3  &  4  Whl  IV.  c  90  [1833],  was  to 
be  superseded  by  this  Act,  and  (inter  alia)  all  fire  engines,  hose,  and  all  other  property 
vested  in  the  Inspectors  for  the  time  being  under  that  Act,  should  on  the  adoption  of  this 
new  Act  vest  in  the  Local  Board. 

1860.— There  was  enacted  the  23  &  24  Vict,  c  52— >4«  Act  to  alter  and  amend  **  7he 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855."  A  few  lines  of  its  preamble  sufficiently  explain  its 
purpose :  "Whereas  certain  rules  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  1855,  have  been  found 
to  operate  prejudicially  by  limiting  the  contents  of  buildings  to  be  erected  as  workshops 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  machinery  and  the  boilers  of  steam  vessels,  and  as  the  increased 
and  increasing  size  of  such  machinery  and  boilers  for  the  Royal  and  Commercial  Marine 
of  this  country  requires  larger  areas  for  their  manufacture  than  are  allowed  by  such  rule, 
it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  said  Act.''  The  rules  as  to  cubical  dimensions  not  to  apply 
to  buildings  used  for  such  purpose  situated  beyond  3  miles  from  St  Paul's. 

In  the  same  Session  was  passed  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  139 — An  Act  to  amend  the  Laio  con- 
ceming  the  nrnkingj  keepings  and  carriage  of  Gunpowder  and  compositions  of  an  explosive 
nature;  and  concerning  the  manufacture^  sale^  and  use  of  Fireworks^  the  provisions  of 
which  we  have  already  set  forth  in  our  art  Explosive  Substances.     [Gunpowder.] 

1861. — On  the  22  June  broke  out  the  Fire  at  Cotton's  Wharf,  in  Tooley  Street, 
London  Bridge,  which  speedily  extending  to  adjoining  wharves,  occasioned  the  fire  which 
will  long  be  remembered  in  the  annals  of  the  London  Fire  Offices  as  **  The  Tooley  St. 
Fire."  The  loss  of  produce  and  property  involved  was  estimated  at  ;f2, 000,000,  of 
which  a  very  considerable  portion  was  covered  by  ins.  It  was  not  simply  the  loss  of  money 
to  the  ins.   offices  which   rendered  this  fire  so  impressive.     The  wharf  in  which  it 
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originated  and  the  others  to  which  it  extended  were  regarded  as  among  the  best  built 
in  London.  If,  therefore,  a  fire  could  gain  so  great  a  hold  in  buildings  of  this  class,  what 
might  not  be  expected  in  other  quarters  ?  It  was  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
this  fire  that  poor  Braidwood  lost  his  life,  while  several  others  also  fell  victims.  In  the 
basement  of  these  buildings  were  large  stores  of  tallow,  which,  becoming  melted,  floated 
out  upon  the  river,  and  so  did  literally  **  set  the  Thames  on  fire."  The  ruins  continued 
to  burn  for  about  a  month,  notwithstanding  that  great  efforts  to  extinguish  them  were 
continuously  made,  in  view  of  the  salvage. 

The  first  effect  of  this  fire  upon  the  practice  of  the  fire  offices  was  to  induce  a  con- 
siderable rise  in  theprems.  for  mercantile  risks.  This  we  have  spoken  of  under  Fire  Ins. 
Prems.  Further  reflection  showed  that  the  prems.  were  after  all  but  one  portion  of  the 
real  remedy.  The  main  effort  must  be  made  in  the  direction  of  preventing  the  recurrence 
of  such  casualties  in  the  future.  In  this  view  many  important  meetings  of  the  Committee 
of  Managers  took  place,  and  finally  there  resulted  from  these  deliberations  the  document 
which  follows.  The  reduction  of  prems.  to  which  it  refers  must  be  understood  to  be 
from  the  **  panic  rates"  which  had  immediately  followed  the  fire  : 

Requirements  of  the  Fire  Offices  for  the  imprcvement  of  risks  and  reduction  of  prems, 

X.  That  no  warehouse  or  shed  hereafter  built  shall  contain  more  than  216,000  cubic  feet,  and  shall 
be  built  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Metropolitan  Jiuildings  Act. 

2.  As  respects  existing  buildings,  the  cubical  contents  of  which  exceed  300,000  feet,  the  dimensions 
allowed  in  connexion  with  the  reduction  of  prem.  shall  be  subject  to  special  arrangement  with  the 
Committee  of  Offices,  who  under  the  advice  of  their  surveyor  will  take  into  consideration  any  special 
circumstances. 

3.  That  party  or  division>walls,  as  they  now  exist,  are  to  be,  or  are  to  be  made  perfect,  without 
openings  in  them  of  any  kind,  except  as  provided  in  condition  No.  4,  and  to  be  continued  through  the 
roof  to  the  height  of  5  feet  at  least  above  any  gutter  adjoining,  and  3  feet  6  inches  above  any 
portion  of  the  said  roof." 

4.  That  communication  between  two  warehouses  may  exist,  if  approved  by  the  surveyor,  either  bj 
a  gangway  of  stone,  iron  or  other  incombustible  material,  provided  the  distance  between  the  openings 
in  the  warehouses  is  at  least  5  feet,  and  that  each  opening  is  protected  by  an  iron  door  set  in  jambs 
of  incombustible  material,  or  by  a  stone  staircase,  if  the  two  warehouses  are  in  the  same  occupa- 
tion, provided  the  entrances  or  openings  be  not  less  than  10  feet  apart^  and  each  protected  by  an  iron 
door  hung  or  set  in  jambs  of  incombustible  material,  and  provided  in  either  case  that  the  same  is 
surrounded  by  an  otherwise  perfect  brick  wall  of  sufficient  strength  and  thickness. 

5.  That  all  external  spouts  or  eaves  gutters  be  of  incombustible  materials. 

o.  That  the  roof  be  covered  with  slate,  tile,  motal,  or  other  incombustible  material ;  the  pent-house 
of  iron  or  slate;  the  cathead  of  iron,  or  inclosed  within  the  pent-house  b^'  an  iron  drop. 

7.  That  when  two  wooden  platforms  of  different  wharves  adjoin,  a  division  wall  of  incombustible 
material  shall  be  built  to  separate  the  woodwork  of  one  from  the  otner. 

8.  That  wherever  openings  in  external  walls  exist  in  a  street,  way,  or  space  less  than  30  feet  wide, 
wherein  other  warehouses  or  buildings  of  equal  or  greater  risk  are  within  a  distance  of  30  feet, 
measured  from  the  two  nearest  openings,  unless  the  said  buildings  be  on  a  horizontal  line  the  one 
with  the  other,  the  said  openings  shall  be  protected  by  doors  or  shutters  of  iron,  hinged  on  jambs  of 
incombustible  material ;  and  all  openings  which  are  within  a  distance  of  eight  feet,  measured  in  a 
horizontal  line  from  other  openings  in  an  adjoining  warehouse  or  building  of  equal  or  greater  risk, 
shall  be  protected  by  iron  doors  or  shutters  as  aforesaid ;  provided  nevertoeless  that  in  the  case  of 

Eranaries  or  warehouses,  wherein  a  circulation  of  air  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  goods,  iron 
oppers  of  approved  construction  may  be  substituted  for  the  shutters  aforesaid. 

9.  lliat  provision  be  made  for  an  ample  supply  of  water  on  the  premises. 

10.  That  a  proper  classification  of  merchanaize  b  e  made,  viz. :  i.  Saltpetre  and  nitrate  of  soda  to 
be  deposited  only  in  separate  and  approved  vaults  or  stores.  2.  Hemp,  iute,  and  other  fibres  not 
to  be  deposited  in  any  warehouse  with  other  goods,  but  in  separate  ana  approved  buildings.  3. 
Hazardous  and  non-hazardous  goods  not  to  be  stored  in  the  same  warehouse.  4.  General  goods  to 
be  stored  separately,  according  to  their  class. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Mr.  Easton,  the  eminent  hydraulic  engineer,  proposed  to 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  the  construction  of  a  reservoir  on  Primrose  Hill,  N.  W., 
to  contain  i,cxx},cxx}  gallons,  with  main-pipes  to  lead  down  from  it  to  Buckingham 
Palace,  to  the  Royal  Mews,  and  Wellington  Barracks,  to  the  Houses  of  Pari.,  and  to 
the  Gov.  offices  in  and  near  Whitehall.  He  stated  that  the  water  cos.  would  gladly 
bear  the  charge  of  keeping  the  reservoir  always  supplied  with  water,  provided  this  supply 
were  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  extinction  of  fires — for  under  the  then  existing 
arrangements  the  water  cos.  not  only  supplied  water  gratuitously  for  fire  extinguishment, 
but  had  their  arrangements  for  domestic  supply  sometimes  greatly  interfered  with. 

He  afterwards  developed  his  ideas  into  a  plan  embracing  the  whole  metropolis,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  ;f  3,000,000  :  that  is  40  square  miles  at  ;f  72,000  p.  mile,  with  ;f  50,000  a 
year  working  expenses  for  staff  and  repairs.  There  would  be  reservoirs  on  Primrose  and 
Norwood  Hills,  with  mains  permeating  all  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis  ;  valves 
or  hydrants  to  any  number  might  be  connected  with  these  mains ;  and  as  the  water 
would  always  be  at  high -pressure,  hose  screwed  on  to  these  valves  would  at  all  times 
obtain  a  jet  powerful  enough  to  go  over  the  highest  ordinary  buildings.  No  fire  engines 
would  be  needed,  or  only  a  few  for  special  use.  The  mains  would  be  entirely  distinct 
from  those  which  furnish  the  house  or  domestic  supply  of  water  :  so  that  there  would 
unfortunately  be  a  double  system  of  breaking  up  the  roads  and  streets  to  lay  and  repair 
water-pipes.  Mr.  Easton  proposed  that  the  police  should  be  taught  to  manage  the 
hydrants,  insomuch  that  wherever  a  fire  might  break  out,  the  matiriel  and  the  personnel 
for  its  extinction  would  be  close  at  hand.  It  was  suggested  that  the  work  might  be  done 
by  some  public  body,  which  could  borrow  the  ;f  3,000,000  at  4  p.c.     An  instalment  of 
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;£'i  92,000  p.  a.  would  pay  ofT  principal  and  interest  in  25  years,  and  then  there  would 
only  be  the  ann.  working  expenses  to  provide  for. 

There  was  enacted  the  24  &  25  Vict,  c  87 — An  Act  to  amend  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  (1855).  The  amendment  consisted  in  excepting  any  buildings  erected  by 
Ihe  Commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  from  the  operation  of  the  principal  Act. 

Same  Session  there  was  enacted  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97 — An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  Statute  Law  of  England  and  Ireland  relating  to  malicious  injuries  to  property — 
wherein  the  punishment  for  injuries  to  buildings  or  goods  therein  by  fire  or  explosive 
substances  is  provided.     [Fires  Caused  Wilfully.]    This  repealed  the  Act  of  1846. 

1862. — A  Select  Pari.  Committee  was  appointed  **To  inquire  into  the  existing  state 
of  Legislation,  and  of  any  existing  arrangements  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property 
against  Fires  in  the  Metropolis."  On  this  Committee  was  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey  (Chair- 
man), Mr.  Cowper,  Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  Mr.  Cubit,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Mr.  Tite,  and 
others  more  or  less  conversant  with  the  subject.  Among  the  witnesses  called  were  Sir 
Richard  Mayne,  then  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Police ;  Captain  Shaw,  Chief  of  the 
London  Fire  Brigade  ;  Mr.  John  Drummond,  Chairman  of  the  Associated  Fire  Offices  ; 
Mr.  W.  M.  Browne,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  same  body  ;  Mr.  D.  W.  Harvey,  then  Chief 
of  the  City  Police;  Mr.  \V.  Newmarch,  then  Sec.  of  the  Globe  Ins.  Co.;  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Baddeley. 

We  have  under  various  heads,  as  Docks,  Fire  Brigades,  Fire  Extinguishment, 
etc.,  dealt  with  portions  of  the  evidence  taken.  We  now  propose  to  reproduce  portions 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  : 

X.  Your  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  best  information  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
metropolis  and  its  immediately  surrounding  parishes,  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  property  generally,  as  to  the  means  of  extinguishing  Cres 

3.  The  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  includes  217  parishes,  with  a  pop.  of  about 
3jOOO,ooo  residing  in  about  462,000  houses ;  and  the  rateable  income  tor  taxation  is  about  /J  13,500,000. 

The  extent  is  about  16  miles  from  Charing  Cross  on  all  sides 4.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  City 

of  London,  which  includes  97  parishes,  with  a  pop.  of  about  115,000,  inhabiting  about  13,500  houses. 
....  5.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  police  area  and  the  City  of  London  together,  extending 
over  about  700  square  miles,  may  be  considered  as  containing  rather  above  3  millions  of  inhabitants, 
residing  in  about  475,000  houses,  and  the  rental  for  taxation  about  /^id,8oo,ooo 

14.  It  has  been  admitted  by  the  witnesses  who  have  given  evidence  before  your  Committee  that  the 
duties  of  this  [the  London]  Fire  Brigade,  as  far  as  their  means  would  enable  them,  have  been  performed 
most  ably  and  most  efficiently.  It  has,  however,  been  eq^ually  admitted  by  every  witness  that  the 
Dresent  scale  of  their  staff^  engines  and  stations  is  totally  inadeq^uate  for  the  general  protection  of 
Lond.  and  its  immediate  vicinity  from  the  dangers  of  fire.  This  is  admitted  by  the  managers  of  the 
Brigade ;  but  as  they  consider  it  efficient  for  the  protection  of  that  part  of  Lond.  where  uie  largest 
amount  of  insured  property  is  located,  they  have  no  desire  or  intention  to  add  to  their  expense  by 
placing  add.  stations  where,  if  a  fire  occurs,  it  is  not  likely  to  cause  such  comparative  injury  to  the 
offices  as  if  it  occurred  in  the  water-side  warehouses,  etc.^  near  the  City 

20.  The  arrangements  generally  made  by  the  parishes  m  the  older  parts  of  Lond.  under  the  Act 
already  referred  to  [14  Geo.  III.  c.  78,  1774!  are  not  only  entirely  useless,  but  in  many  instances 
produce  injurious  results,  as  the  system  under  that  Act  frequently  confers  a  reward  for  the  first 
useless  parochial  engine,  whereas  the  efficient  engine,  which  may  be  on  the  spot  a  few  minutes  later, 
derives  no  pecuniary  advantage , 

22.  Your  Committee  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  accuracy  what  is  the  total  amount 
paid  in  the  whole  by  the  metropolitan  parishes  for  the  maintenance,  however  inefficient,  of  their 
present  engines^  under  the  Fire  Act,  but  it  must  be  considerable.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Newmarch 
from  ;^5ooo  to  ^  10,000  p. a.,  but  nearer  ;^io,ooo. 

2^.  If  however  the  intentions  of  the  Act  of  Geo.  III.  were  enforced,  and  every  parish  were  bound  to 
mamtain  an  efficient  estab.,  on  the  same  scale  as  at  Hackney,  it  is  prob.  that  the  whole  expense 
would  be  in  the  same  proportion,  say  at  the  rate  of  )^d.  in  the  £,  in  the  rating,  or  at  a  gross  charge  on 
a  rating  of  j^i2,ooo,ooo  of  no  less  than  ;^25,ooo  a  year;  and  then  the  objection  would  still  exist  to 
the  system  being  purely  parochial,  and  incapable  of  being  brigaded.  ... 

27.  Your  Committee  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  what  arrangements  were  made  for  protection 

a:ainstfire  in  some  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  U.K.  besides  Lond.,  and  they  selected  Liverpool, 
anchester,  and  Glasgow,  not  only  on  account  of  their  magnitude,  but  also  on  account  of  the  fire 
arrangements  being  considered  very  efficient  in  all  the  three  towns.  .  ,  . 

31.  In  all  these  three  towns  the  supply  of  water  at  high  pressure  is  almost  unlimited,  and  the  power 
of  extinguishing  fires  by  the  application  of  hose  pipes  to  the  water  mains  [Hydrants]  gives  extra- 
ordinary facilities,  and  in  a  most  economical  manner,  for  effecting  this  service,  almost  dispensing  with 
the  use  of  fire  engines.  32.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  3  corp.  have  incurred  very 
large  expenses  in  bringing  this  water  supply  into  the  town ;  and  as  this  expense  has  been  defrayed 
by  rates,  the  small  apparent  cost  of  extinguishing  fires  is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  this  circumstance. 

33.  As  the  system  of  obtaining  contributions  in  aid  of  the  expense  of  the  Fire  Brigade,  from  the 
owners  of  the  property  where  fires  have  occurred,  as  now  in  force  at  Manchester,  has  been  thought 
worthy  of  special  commendation  by  the  owners  of  the  Lond.  Fire  Brigade,  and  recommended  for 
adoption  in  Lond.^  your  Committee  have  turned  their  attention  to  this  point.  [Firb  Brigades,  Ex- 
penses ofJ 

34.  The  supply  of  water  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  this  inquiry.  [Firb 
Extinguishment.] 

35.  Some  better  regulation  appears  to  be  desirable  to  secure  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  fire- 
cock man,  by  a  special  arrangement  under  some  responsible  policeman  or  other  person  charged  with 
giving  the  earliest  notice  of  fires  to  the  turncock. 

38.  A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  fairness  of  charging  a  general  rate,  on  the  usual  principle, 
for  a  fire-rate,  on  account  of  the  exemption  thereby  afforded  to  property,  not  only  insurable,  out 
subject  to  great  risk  from  fire,  which  will  on  such  principle  almost  escape  the  payment  of  rate.  This 
refers  to  goods,  etc.,  in  large  Lond.  warehouses  not  now  assessed  for  rating.  This  could  only  be 
effectually  remedied  by  a  new  and  special  mode  of  assessment,  so  as  to  make  all  insurable  property 
contribute  to  this  fire-rate.  The  amount  of  the  charge  for  such  protection  would  not  prob.  be 
sufficient  to  produce  dissatisfaction  on  this  ground.  If,  however,  the  question  were  considered  suffi- 
ciently important,  it  must  be  separately  dealt  with  hereafter  by  Pari. 

39.  Your  Committee  having  now  reviewed  the  principal  topics  which  have  been  brought  under  their 
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notice  hjf  the  evidence  taken  in  connexion  with  this  inquiry,  Aave  agreed  to  the  foUovjtng  rtcom  • 

tHendaitons :  .  r  t>  v 

X.  That  a  Fire  Brigade  be  formed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  on 

a  scheme  to  be  approved  by  the  Sec.  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  to  form  part  of 

the  general  estab.  of  the  MetropoliUn  Police,  and  that  ike  Acis  requiring  parishes  to 

maintain  engines  be  repealed. 
t.  That  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the  new  Police  Fire  Brigade  be  ann.  laid  before 

Pari.,  toother  with  the  general  police  accounts  :  in  such  manner  that  the  special  cost 

of  the  Brigade  may  be  ascertained. 
3.  That  the  area  of  the  new  Fire  Brigade  arrangements  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the 

jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  with  the  option  to  other  parishes  to 

be  included,  if  within  the  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

40.  In  conclusion^  your  Committee  would  beg  to  state,  that  in  their  opinion  no  security  can  he  given 
by  legislation  on  tkts  important  question  which  would  supersede  the  necessity  for  individual  care  by  th€ 
occupiers  of  houses  agatnst  the  risk  ofjire  ;  no  precaution  can  prevent  the  occurrence  of  fires ^  nor  can 
any  public  measures  be  enacted  wkick  could  or  skould  prevent  indiz'iduals  front  suffering  losses  from 
iJtose  tuts  of  carelessness  from  wkick  fires  generally  arise  :  public  mteasurrs  can  only  be  of  real  service 
in  arresting  tke  progress  of  fires  wken  tkey  occur,  and  tn  preventing  tke  enormous  losses  wkick 
arise  front  allowing  afire  to  attain  to  any  considerable  dimensions. 

41.  Nor  can  an v  legislative  enactments  be  made  which  would  prob.  prevent  the  necessity  of  fire 
brigades  being  still  maintained  at  the  cost*  of  the  owners  of  large  properties,  such  as  the  Docks. 
[I>oCKS.1  It  may  even  be  reasonably  questioned  whether  the  owners  of  large  properties,  where  goods 
are  peculiarly  exposed  to  risk  of  m-e,  ought  not  to  make  some  special  protection  for  their  own 
proj>erty ;  for  if  a  system  of  rating  were  olsierved  on  the  same  plan  as  at  present  exists  for  country 

Solice  rates,  the  property  in  warehouses  would  hardly  be  charged  a  sufficient  rate  to  entitle  them  to 
emand  more  protection  than  is  afforded  generally  to  other  property  throughout  Lond. ;  if  a  larger 
degree  of  expense  was  incurred  by  the  new  Fire  Brigade  especially  for  their  protection,  it  would  be 
only  fair  towards  other  ratepayers  that  they  paid  a  larger  portion  of  rates  so  increased  for  their 
especial  protection. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  real  object  of  the  promoters  of  this  inauiry  was  to  shift  the 
burden  of  the  protection  of  the  metropolis  from  fire  from  the  shoulders  of  the  fire  offices 
on  to  those  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ;  and  although  in  this  they  were  not 
immediately  successful,  the  object  was  shortly  afterwards  (1865)  attained.  In  this  con- 
nexion it  seems  desirable  to  pass  under  review  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  Geo.  Grey,  the 
Home  Sec,  by  the  Hon.  Sec  of  the  London  Fire  Engine  Estab.,  under  date  21  Feb.  1862, 
which  was  after  the  appointment  of  the  Select  Committee  had  been  agreed  to,  but  before 
its  sittings  had  commenced.  The  communication  is  a  lengthy  one,  but  one  or  two 
passages  will  suffice  for  our  present  purpose  : 

Your  Committee  [of  the  London  Fire  Engine  Estab.]  are  desirous  to  press  npon  your  attention  the 
fiact  that  the  present  asso.  of  the  Fire  Ins.  Offices,  formed  in  1832  and  1833  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
Lond.  Fire  Brigade,  under  the  title  of,  etc.,  has  no  legal  status  whatever — neither  charter.  Act  of 
Pari.,  nor  deed  of  partnership.    Without  any  public  authority  whatever,  it  has  for  now  nearly  30 


the  extinction  of  fires. 

In  order  to  show  the  progress  of  the  liabilities  assumed,  and  expenditure  incurred,  bv  the  Estab. 
since  its  formation  in  1833, 1  submit  a  statement  of  the  number  of  fires  attended  by  the  Brigade,  and 
the  expense  incurred  in  maintaining  the  Estab.  during  the  years  183^  and  1861  respectively : 
In  1833  the  fires  were  458  in  number  ;  the  expenses  incurred,j{^7988. 
.,  1861  „  1138        „  „  £z^l<^. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fires,  and  in  the  expenditure 
incurred,  rendered  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  subject  imperatively  necessary,  more  particularly 
as  they  were  satisfied  that  a  system  for  the  extinction  of  fires  which  might  formerly  have  been 
adeouate  for  the  metropolis  has  now  become  very  insufficient  for  its  present  greatly  extended  limits. 

Tney  also  observe  that  tkere  is  not  any  other  capital  or  extensive  city  of  Europe  or  Awurica  wkere 
ike  fire  extinction  service  is  not  in  the  hands  of  tne  public  autkorities,  and  maintained  principally 
by  Public  rates  and  taxes  ;  and  that  this  obs.  also  applies  to  most  of  ike  large  provincial  towns 
of  tke  U.K.,  viz.  Liverpool,  Manckester,  Glasgow,  etc. 

The  Committee  are  desirous^  while  commenting  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  sjrstem  of  Fire  Extinction  Service  in  operation  in  Manchester,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Manchester  Police  Regulation  Act,  7&  8  Vict.  c.  40,  passed  in  1844,  sec.  115  to  laa  of  which  relate 
more  particularly  to  this  subject.  The  principle  of  that  Act,  shortiv  stated,  is,  that  the  public 
authorities  {i.e.  corp.)  maintain  out  of  the  police«rate  what  may  be  callea  the  staff  or  plant  of  the  Fire 
Brigade  Service,  but  assess  rateably  upon  all  parties  concerned  as  proprietors  of  property  damaged 
by  nre  the  expenses  specially  incurred  in  putting  out  each  particular  fire.  Where  tke  property  is 
insured,  tkese  expenses  are  borne  ratabfy  by  tke  offices  concerned  according  to  tkeir  several 
interests;  where  uninsured,  ikey  are  borne  by  tke  proprietors.  This  system  has  now  been  in  opera* 
tion  in  Manchester  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  in  1844,  and  the  Committee  fully  believe  with 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  interested.  .  .  . 

The  Manchester  Local  Act,  here  referred  to,  will  be  found  set  out  in  some  detail 
under  Fire  Brigades,  1844.  The  letter  proceeded  to  state  that  it  was  believed  that 
the  ineffective  engines  of  the  various  metropolitan  parishes  were  maintained  at  an  ann. 
cost  of  not  less  than  ;£'5ooo. 

Same  year  (1862)  there  was  enacted  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  66— .^«  Act  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  Petroleum.    [Petroleum.] 

Same  Session  too  was  passed  the  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  98— **The  Gunpowder  Act 
Amendment  Act,  1862."  [Gunpowder.]  The  Gunpowder  Act,  i860,  is  hereby 
extended  to  include  loaded  percussion  caps,  ammunition,  fireworks,  fulminating  mercury, 
or  any  other  preparation  or  composition  of  an  explosive  nature. 

In  1862  the  Brit.  Fire  Prevention  and  Ins.  Co.  was  projected.  Its  main  feature  was 
the  introduction  into  general  use  of  Phillips'  Patent  Fire  Annihilator^  by  means  of  an 
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arrangement  made  with  the  manufacturer.     In  our  hist,  of  the  Co.  we  have  already  given 

an  outline  of  its  scheme. 

The  Ins.  Commissioners  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  their  Rep.  pub.  this  year, 

say : 

The  existence  of  Fire  Ins.  Cos.  also  makes  it  more  important  that  there  should  be  stringent  State 
or  municipal  laws  and  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  fires  and  the  detection  and  punishment  of 
incendiaries.  Among  us,  as  the  costly  experience  of  last  summer  proves,  there  is  need  of  laws  more 
effectually  to  control  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  fireworks ;  not  excluding  that  omnipresent 
little  pyrotechnic,  the  friction  match— a  thing  which  sometimes  seems  to  fulfil  its  destinjr  even 
without  friction.  In  France,  which  understands  chemistry,  the  amorphous  or  uncertain  kind  of 
phosphorus  is  not  permitted  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifers.  If  patriotism  does  not  consist 
in  burning  up  our  country,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  whole  trade  in  Chinese  fireworks  should  be  pro- 
hibited, and  amusements  should  be  provided  for  our  children  which  will  not  tend  so  strongly  to  take 
the  roof  from  over  their  heads,  to  say  nothing  of  a  better  effect  on  the  brains  within.    [Fireworks.] 

1865. — This  year  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  hist,  of  F.  Protection,  for  there  was 
enacted  the  28  &  29  Vict,  c  90— ^«  Act  /or  the  estab,  of  a  Fire  Brigade  within  tfu 
Metropolis^  which  has  this  simple  preamble,  "Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  further 
further  provision  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire  within  the  metropolis." 
This  meant  in  the  first  place  a  transfer  of  the  London  Fire  Engine  Estab.  {o  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  ;  and  in  the  next  place  its  extension  to  the  growing  wants  of  the 
metropolis.  The  Act  contains  35  clauses,  of  which  we  shall  give  such  parts  only  as 
seem  necessary  to  make  its  objects  clear. 

Sec.  I.  This  Act  may  be  cited  for  all  purposes  as  the  **  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade 
Act,  1865."  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  **  Metropolis  "  shall  mean  the  City  of 
Lond.  and  all  other  parishes  and  places  for  the  time  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  "  Ins.  Co."  shall  include  any  persons,  corp.  or  unincorp., 
or  any  person  carrying  on  the  bus.  of  Fire  Ins.  3.  Gives  definition  of  "Metropolb 
Local  Management  Acts.'* 

4.  On  the  1st  Jan.  1866,  the  duty  of  extinguishing  fires  and  protecting  life  and 
property  in  case  of  fire  should  within  the  metropolis  be  deemed  for  die  purposes  of  this 
Act  to  be  entrusted  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works ;  which  body,  in  view  of  the 
performance  of  the  duties  thereby  implied,  were  to  carry  out  the  arrangements  which  we 
have  already  set  forth  in  detail  under  FiRB  Brigades  ;  and  under  FiRB,  Protection 
OP  Life  from. 

10.  Gives  power  to  the  vestry  of  any  parish  or  place  in  the  metropolis  to  allow  such 
compensation  as  they  think  just  to  any  engine-keeper,  or  other  person  employed  in  the 
service  of  fire  engines,  who  had  heretofore  been  paid  out  of  the  rates,  and  was  now 
deprived  of  his  employment. 

The  following  important  clause  we  give  in  extenio  : 

!2.  On  the  occasion  of  a  fire,  the  chief  or  other  officer  in  charge  of  the  Fh-e  Brigade 
may  in  his  discretion  take  the  command  of  any  volunteer  fire  brigade,  or  other  persons 
who  voluntarily  place  their  services  at  his  disposal,  and  may  remove  or  order  any  fireman 
to  remove  any  persons  who  interfere  by  their  presence  with  the  operations  of  the 
Fire  Brigade,  and  generally  he  may  take  any  nteasures  that  appear  expedient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  and  property^  with  power  by  himself  or  his  men  to  break  into  or  through^  or  take 
possession  of  or  pull  down  any  premises^  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  a  fire,  doing 
as  little  damage  as  possible  ;  he  may  also  on  such  occasion  cause  the  water  to  be  shut  off 
from  the  mains  and  pipes  of  any  district,  in  order  to  give  a  greater  supply  and  pressure 
of  water  in  the  district  in  which  the  fire  has  occurred  ;  and  no  water  co.  shall  be  liable  to 
any  penalty  or  claim  by  reason  of  any  interruption  of  the  supply  of  water  occasioned  only 
by  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec 

All  police  constables  shall  be  authorized  to  aid  the  Fire  Brigade  in  the  execution  of  their 
duties.  They  may  also  close  any  street  in  or  near  which  a  fire  is  burning,  and  they  may 
of  their  own  motion,  or  on  the  request  of  the  chief  or  other  officer  of  the  Fire  Brigade, 
remove  any  persons  who  interfere  by  their  presence  with  the  occupation  of  the  Fire  Brigade. 

Any  damage  occasioned  by  the  Fire  Brigade  in  the  due  execution  of  their  duties  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  damage  by  fire  within  the  meaning  of  any  pol,  of  ins,  against  fire. 

The  last  para,  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  Fire  Ins.,  inasmuch  as  it 
fixes  the  loss  of  buildings  destroyed  to  stay  fire  upon  the  office  in  which  it  happens  to  be 
insured. 

13.  Every  ins.  co.  that  insures  from  fire  any  property  in  the  metropolis  is  to  pay  ann. 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by  way  of  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
carrying  this  Act  into  effect,  a  sum  after  the  rate  of  ;f  35  in  the  ;f  1,000,000  on  the  gross 
amounts  insured  by  it,  except  by  way  of  re-assurance  in  respect  of  property  in  the  metro- 
polis*  for  a  year,  and  at  a  like  rate  for  any  fractional  part  of  a  million,  and  for  any  fractional 
part  of  a  year,  as  well  as  for  any  number  of  years  for  which  ins.  may  be  made,  renewed,  or 
continued.  The  said  payments  by  ins.  cos.  to  be  made  quarterly  in  advance  on  1st  Jan., 
April,  July  and  Oct.  respectively. 

14.  All  contributions  due  from  an  ins.  co.  to  the  Board  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  to  be 
deemed  specialty  debts  due  from  the  co.  to  the  Board,  and  to  be  recovered  accordingly. 

15.  Defines  the  mode  of  ascertaining  proportions  of  contributions  by  ins.  offices,  viz. 
return  to  be  made  on  ist  June  of  the  gross  amount  of  ins.  in  force,  to  be  verified  by  sec. 
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or  principal  officer  of  co.  The  return  so  made  to  come  into  effect  for  succeeding  year 
dating  from  1st  Jan.  .  16.  Penalty  of  £$  p.  day  on  ins.  cos.  not  making  return.  17. 
Books  and  papers  of  ins.  co.  may  be  examined  by  officers  of  the  Board. 

18.  The  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  pay  such  sum  as  Pari,  may  from 
time  to  time  grant  for  the  purpose,  not  exceeding  ;^  10,000  in  any  one  year. 

19.  All  sums  expended  beyond  those  enumerated  to  be  contributed  by  overseers  of  the 
poor  under  precepts  issued  to  the  overseers  of  the  metropolitan  parishes  for  that  purpose. 
20.   Penalty  for  non-payment  by  overseers. 

21.  Power  to  Board  to  borrow  any  sum  not  exceeding  ;f  40,000  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  and  for  this  purpose  the  powers  of  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts  to  apply. 
The  more  miscellaneous  powers  of  the  Act  are  contained  in  the  succeeding  clauses. 
23.  Penalty  for  chimneys  on  fire.     [Chimneys.] 

29.  Power  to  estab.  a  Salvage  Force  by  the  fire  offices.     See  Fires,  Salvage  at. 

30.  Power  to  Board  to  allow  the  Brigade  to  go  beyond  limits  of  metropolis  **  when 
occasion  requires,"  and  provision  as  to  payment  of  expenses.    [Fire  Extinguishment] 

31.  The  Board  is  to  send  every  day  except  Sundays  to  the  ins.  offices  contributing  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  information  **of  all  fires  which  have  taken  place  within  the 
metropolis  since  the  preceding  return,"  in  such  form  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

32.  All  powers  now  exercised  by  any  local  body  as  to  fireplugs  to  be  trans,  to  the  Board. 

33.  Definition  of  owner  of  property. 

34.  The  unrepealed  clauses  of  the  14  Geo.  III.  c.  78  (1774)  repealed,  except  sec.  83 
and  86;  and  (35)  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  c.  90  repealed  in  part. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  T.  Young,  C.E.,  read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts  :  Oh  the  Btst 
Organization  for  Protecting  Lond.  from  the  Ravages  of  Fire,  There  was  a  great  deal  in  the 
paper  of  interest  ;  but  its  reiterated  cry  was  in  favour  of  volunteer  fire  brigades.  He 
drew  his  examples  in  support  mainly  from  the  U.S.  ;  but  as  the  volunteer  system  has 
been  admittedly  a  failure  there,  and  has  been  superseded  by  paid  men,  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  subject  further.  The  paper  is  pub.  in  full  in  vol.  xiii.  of  the  Journ.  of  the  So.  of 
Arts^p,  165. 

1866. — The  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  Act,  1865,  already  recited,  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  1st  Jan.  It  had  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  the  London  Fire  Estab.  had 
been  2d.  per  ^  100  insured  in  the  Metropolitan  District  annually.  The  present  Act  made 
a  uniform  charge  on  the  sums  insured  in  the  Metropolitan  District  of  ;f  35  p.  million,  or  a 
fraction  less  than  8J</.  for  each  £1000  insured. 

It  was  estimated  that  to  put  the  Brigade,  including  fire  escapes  and  other  appliances,  into 
thorough  efficiency,  so  as  to  afford  real  protection  to  the  Metropolitan  Distnct,  the  expen- 
diture would  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  increased  to  ;^  100,000  p. a.  The  Metropolitan 
Board,  we  believe,  determined  the  limit  of  its  expenditure  to  te  ;f  50,000  at  starting. 
Towards  this,  it  was  to  receive,  say  ;f  10,000  p.  a.  from  the  Gov.  in  consideration  of  its 
protection  of  the  Gov.  or  national  buildings ;  the  contributions  of  the  offices,  it  was 
estimated,  would  yield  another  ;f  12,000  p.a.,  leaving  ^^28,000  to  be  raised  from  the  rates, 
which  would  be  about  ^d.  in  the  £  on  the  ratable  value  of  ;^  13, 000, 000  included  in 
the  metropolitan  area.  But  the  metropolitan  parishes  were  relieved  of  all  charges  for 
maintenance  of  fire  engines,  estimated  at  from  ^5000  to  ;f  10,000,  and  were  soon  to  be 
relieved  of  contributions  towards  fire  escapes. 

Again,  the  ins.  offices  handed  over  to  tne  Metropolitan  Board,  as  a  gift  to  start  upon, 
its  entire  freehold  and  leasehold  property,  consisting  of  stations,  also  its  stock  of  fire 
engines,  manual,  steam,  and  floating ;  and  all  the  appliances  incident  to  the  Estab.  The 
estimated  value  of  these  at  time  of  transfer  was,  stations  ;^  12,571  ;  plant  ;f  1 1,449  ^4^-  5^-  » 
total  ;f  24,020  14J.  5//.  ;  against  which,  however,  must  be  set  off  value  of  annuities  and 
pensions  allowed  to  disabled  members  of  Brigade,  widows,  etc,  valued  actuarially  at 
;f5822  6s.  ^d.  ;  leaving  bal.  ;f  18,198  Js.  Sd, 

There  was  also  enacted  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  6^— An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  Lou* 
with  respect  to  the  carriage  and  deposit  of  Dangerous  Goods.  Some  details  concerning  this 
measure  we  have  already  given  under  Dangerous  Goods.     [Nitro-Glycerine.] 

This  year,  there  was  pub  by  Mr.  Charles  F.  T.  Young,  C.E.  :  Fires j  Fire  Engines^ 
and  Fire  Brigades  :  with  a  Hist,  of  Manual  and  Steam  Fire  Engines,  their  Construction, 
Use  and  Management;  Remarks  on  Fireproof  Buildings,  and  the  Preservation  of  Life  from 
Fire;  Statistics  of  Fire  Appliances  in  English  Towns;  Foreign  Ftre  Systems;  Hints  for 
the  Formation  of  and  Rules  for  Fire  Brigades  ;  and  an  Account  of  American  Steam  Fire 
Engines.  The  author,  after  referring  to  the  subject  of  fireproof  buildings,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  these,  proceeds  : 

A  more  desirable  and  important  point  to  be  properly  carried  out,  and  one  deserving  of  no  small 
amount  of  serious  consideration,  is  the  providing  of  separate  and  proper  storehouses  for  tne  dangerous 
and  inflammable  materials  now  daily  introduced  in  large  Quantities  by  the  requirements  of  manu- 
factures or  trade.  It  is  a  question  which  should  be  speeaily  ventilated,  and  some  reliable  means 
adopted  by  which  the  necessity  of  storing,  in  the  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the  metropolis,  of  saltpetre, 
sulphur,  petroleum,  jute,  and  other  equally  dangerous  substances,  should  be  done  away  with;  ami 
thus  remove  the  fearful  risk  we  hourly  run  of  the  repetition  of  another  Tooley  St.  conflagration,  and 
that  too  of  a  far  more  serious  and  destructive  character. 

Hogsheads  upon  hogsheads  of  the  Petroleum,  now  become  such  an  extensive  article  of  trade,  may 
be  found  stored  in  some  of  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  positions  where  the 
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ignition  of  but  a  small  portion  must  involve  the  burning  of  a  whole  neighbourhood,  and  the  destruction 
or  endangering  of  human  life  to  an  extent  frightful  to  contemplate.  The  great  petroleum  fire  is  a 
sample  of  what  may  be  expected  here  from  this  cause,  if  things  remain  as  they  are.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  such  materials  possessing  an  inflammable  character  should  not  be  required  to  be  kept  to 
themselves,  in  positions  and  in  buildings  solely  laid  out  for  the  purpose,  so  that  in  case  of  their 
igniting,  the  mischief  may  be  confined  to  the  building  and  locality  where  the  fire  originated. 

Oils,  spirits,  and  liquid  materials  of  an  inflammable  nature  would  be  best  stored  in  tanks  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  by  which  means  they  would  be  prevented  from  running  about  the  neighbourhood 
in  a  stream  of  fire,  as  has  so  often  happened  in  the  great  conflagrations  in  the  metropolis  during  the 
past  few  years.  A  light  building  erected  over  these  tanks  would  be  all  that  is  needed,  and  in  case  of 
catching  fire  they  would  be  down  in  a  few  moments,  there  being  no  body  of  material  to  hold  tho  fire, 
and  conduce  thereby  to  lighting  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Some  position  should  be  chosen  where 
there  are  no  buildings  in  close  proximity,  and  it  should  be  forbidden  by  law  to  erect  any  within  a 
certain  distance ;  so  that  if  it  be  impossible  to  prevent  them  taking  fire,  it  should  be  at  least  possible 
to  prevent  the  mischief  extending  to  other  buildings. 

Happily  many  of  the  plans  here  suggested,  or  similar  ones,  have  been  carried  into 

effect  ;  yet  much  more  remains  to  be  done.     He  passes  on  to  consider  the  construction  of 

buildings,  whereon  he  offers  the  following  practical  suggestions  : 

The  interior  arrangement  of  a  buildini^  has  a  great  and  important  influence  on  the  results  of  a  fire, 
both  as  regards  the  contents  of  the  building,  and  the  building  itself.  Where  a  building  is  soarrangecl 
that  no  means  are  afl'orded  for  restraining  the  progress  or  extension  of  the  fire  firom  one  portion  of  the 
materials,  or  the  building,  to  another,  the  eflects  are  most  serious.  In  dwelling-houses  the  placing  and 
arranging  the  opening  of  the  staircase  has  a  great  influence  on  the  extent  of  the  fire  ;  and  its  usual 
action  is  that  of  a  chimney  shaft  on  a  close  fire,  viz.  to  increase  its  strength  by  the  rapid  current  of 
air  which  it  causes  when  it  unfortunately  catches  alight.  .  .  . 

In  constructing  warehouses,  the  floors  might  be  divided  by  strong  partition  walls  into  numerous 
rooms,  closed  by  double  iron  doors  ;  and  the  floors  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  flooding  of 
any  one  room  should  not  damage  the  contents  of  another  ;  then  an  outlet  might  be  arranged,  so  that 
a  certain  height  of  water  would  cause  it  to  act  of  itself,  and  permit  its  escape :  thus  preventing  its 
accumulation  to  an  inconvenient  extent.  Each  floor  should  have  water  laid  on,  and  cocks  and  short 
lengths  of  hose  attached  to  each,  at  convenient  parts  of  each  room.  .  .  .  The  doors  between  each 
room  or  division  might  be  so  arranged  as  to  show  in  the  head  office,  or  that  of  the  watchman,  whether 
they  were  closed  or  open ;  and  thus  a  ready  check  would  be  provided  against  workmen  leaving  them 
open  at  the  close  of  their  work.  .  .  . 

1867. — Another  Select  Pari.  Committee  was  appointed  ''to  inquire  into  the  existing 
Legislative  Provisions  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  against  Fires  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  causes  and 
preventing  the  frequency  of  Fires."  Among  the  members  composing  this  Committee 
were  Mr.  Peter  McLagan,  M.P.,  Chairman  of  the  London  Board  of  the  Queen  Ins.  Co. 
(who  had  moved  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  and  was  in  consequence  its 
Chairman) ;  Mr.  Turner,  Chairman  oi  iht  Royal ;  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Laird,  Mr.  M.  H.  Beach, 
Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan.  Among  the  witnesses  called  were  Mr.  C.  F.  T.  Young,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Young,  Surveyor  to  Imperial  Fire;  Mr.  F.  G.  Smith,  Lond.  Man.  of  Scottish  Union; 
Mr.  C.  J.  Bunyon,  Lond.  KgtxAoi  Norwich  Union  ;  Mr.  S.  J.  Fletcher,  Sec.  of  *S«/i  Fire  ; 
Mr.  David  Smith,  Man.  of  North  Brit.  Mercantile ;  Mr.  P.  M.  Dove,  Man.  oi  Royal ; 
Mr.  Swinton  Boult,  Man.  of  Liverpool  and  London  ;  Capt  Shaw,  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade  ;  Prof  Lyon  Playfair,  Sir  Thomas  Henry,  Police  Magistrate;  Mr.  John  Hum- 
phreys, one  of  the  Coroners  for  Middlesex ;  Mr.  Serjeant  Wm.  Payne,  another  Middlesex 
Coroner ;  Mr.  Wm.  Swanton,  Supt.  of  Lond.  Salvager  Corps  ;  Mr.  Fredk.  Wm.  Huhn, 
Representative  of  several  British  Ins.  Cos.  trading  in  Russia;  and  many  Fire  Office 
Surveyors  and  Adjusters,  men  of  large  and  varied  experience. 

The  Committee  adopted  three  modes  of  obtaining  information  in  view  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion  on  the  subjects  of  their  inquiry — I.  By  examining  witnesses  from  different 
parts  of  the  U.  K.  and  elsewhere.  2.  By  means  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee in  1862.    3.   By  obtaining  answers  to  certain  questions. 

The  Rep.  of  the  Committee  states  that  the  inquiry  resolved  itself  into  two  heads. 

1st.    The  existing  legislative  provisions  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from 

fire ;  and 
2nd.    The  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  causes  and  prei'enting  the  frequency  of  fires, 

R^arding  the  first  head  they  found  the  legislative  enactments  applying  to  the  whole 
kingdom  to  be  as  follows  : 

I.  The  "Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  X847  "  (lo  8t  xi  Vict.  c.  34),  which  contains  provisions 
regulating  the  erection  of  buildings  with  the  view  of  preventing  fires,  by  means  of  part^-wafls  carried 
through  and  above  the  roofs,  and  the  constructing  01  all  walls  and  roofs  of  incomoustible  materials  ; 
and  also  for  supplying  and  maintaining  of  fireplugs. 

a.  The  "  Water  Works  Clauses  Act,  1847  "  (10  Vict.  c.  x8),  which  contemplates  the  provision  of  a 
constant  supply  of  water  for  domestic  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  fires,  at  such  a 
pressure  as  to  make  the  water  reach  the  top  story  of  the  highest  house  within  the  town  ;  and  for  the 
nxing  of  fireplugs  in  the  mains. 

3.  The  "  Local  Government  Act,  1858."  superseding  the  Lighting  and  Watching  Act  of  1833,  and 
incorporating  some  of  thagprovisions  of  the  Towns  Improvement  Clauses  Act,  1847. 

4.  The  "General  Police  and  Improvements  (Scotland)  Act,  i86a  "  (25  &  26  Vict.  c.  lox),  which 
contains  provisions  regulating  the  erection  of  buildings  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  spreading  of 
fires,  and  for  the  purchasing  and  keeping  up  of  fire  engines,  hose,  buckets,  etc. 

5.  The  Gunpowder  Act  of  1860—23  &  24  Vict.  c.  139. 

6.  The  Act  for  the  safe  keeping  of  Petroleum,  1862 — 25  8t  26  Vict.  c.  66. 

7.  An  Act  for  the  amendment  of  the  Law  with  respect  to  the  carriage  and  deposit  of  Dangerous 
Goods — 29  &  30  Vict.  c.  69. 

In  addition  to  these  they  found  that  there  were  certain  local  Acts  passed  mainly  with 
the  view  of  making  provisions  for  the  preventing  and  extinguishing  of  fires,  of  which  we 
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may  mention  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  the  Liverpool  Local  Acts,  and   several 
Police  Acts,  such  as  those  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  etc. 

Regarding  the  second  head  of  the  inquiry,  viz.  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  causes 
and  preventing  the  frequency  of f res,  the  Committee  say  in  effect  as  follows  : 

Most  of  the  witnesses  concur  in  the  belief  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  nnmber  of 
fires  of  late  years  ;  that  there  has  been  a  large  proportional  increase  in  the  fires  whose  causes  were 
unknown  as  compared  with  the  gross  number  of  nres ;  and  that  this  increase  and  the  general  increase 
of  fires  was  due  very  much  to  incendiarism. 

^vidence  was  given  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  since  1845  was 
^uch  greater  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  number  of  bouses  or  pop.  It  was  also  stated  that  out 
of  589  fires  occurring  in  the  metropolis  during  the  year  1S66  whose  causes  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  480,  or  about  five*sixths  of  the  589  fires  happened  on  insured  property. 

It  was  given  in  evidence,  and  admitted  by  gentlemen  connected  with  ins.  cos.,  that  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  fires  of  late  years  was  in  some  measure  to  be  attributed  to  the  j^reat  competition  among 
ins.  COS.  for  bus. ;  to  their  carelessness  in  taking  risks,  as  well  as  in  the  appointment  of^agents  ;  to  the 
too  read^  facility  with  which  they  settle  claims,  some  of  which  they  believe  to  be  fraudulent;  and  to 
a  disinclination  in  general  in  the  cos.  to  prosecute. 

It  was  found  to  be  the  practice  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  and  Australia,  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  all  fires,  and  the  effect  of  such  investigations  had  been  to  reduce  the 
number  of  fires.    [Fire  Inquests.] 

As  to  the  third  head,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  some  information  regarding  the  pro- 
visions made,  and  the  means  taken  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  from  fire  in  the 
U.  K.  generally,  the  Committee  issued  the  following  questions  to  about  120  of  the  principal 
towns.  No  town  in  England  with  a  pop.  of  less  than  20,000  inhabitants  (with  one  or  two 
exceptions)  received  a  copy  of  the  questions,  but  the  same  rule  as  to  pop.  was  not 
observed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Questions. — 1st.  Are  there  any  means  adopted  in  your  town  for  the  protection  of  life 
from  fire  in  the  construction  of  buildings  or  m  the  possession  of  fire  escapes  ?  2nd.  Is 
the  water  supplied  by  a  private  company,  or  by  the  local  authority  ?  3rd.  What  are  the 
regulations  regarding  the  supplying  of  water  in  the  case  of  a  fire  ?  4th.  What  are  the 
number  and  kinds  of  fire  engines  and  other  appliances  for  the  extinguishing  of  fires  ?  5th. 
Is  there  a  fire  brigade  ?  if  so,  how  is  it  supported  ?  6th.  Is  there  any  local  Act,  or  are 
there  any  municipal  regulations  applicable  to  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  storage 
and  classification  of  gc^s  with  the  view  of  preventing  the  spreading  of  fires  ?  7th.  In 
the  event  of  a  suspicious  fire  occurring,  what  measures  are  taken  for  investigating  into  the 
circumstances  ? 

Answers  were  received  from  86  towns,  as  follow  : 

ist.  No  means  are  adopted  in  any  of  the  towns  for  the  protection  of  life  from  fire  in  the  construction 
of  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  where  ladders  are  built  in  the  outside  of  the 
walls  of  some  manufactories  :  51  towns  have  fire  escapes^  and  15  have  none. 

2nd.  The  water  is  supplied  by  private  cos.  in  38  towns,  and  by  the  local  authorities  in  4a ;  and  there 
is  no  supply  of  water  except  by  pumps  and  wells  in  six  towns. 

3rd.  There  are  no  particular  regulations  regarding  the  supplying  of  water,  but  the  private  com- 
panies and  local  authorities  are  understood  to  be  bound  to  give  a  fiul  supply  of  water  free  of  charge, 
and  fireplugs  are  placed  in  all  the  mains. 

In  the  large  towns  turncocks  are  appointed,  to  whom  notice  is  sent  when  a  fire  occurs,  and  the 
firemen  and  police,  when  acting[  as  firemen,  are  supplied  with  keys  to  the  fireplugs. 

4th.  78  of  the  towns  are  furnished  with  /ire  engingj,  very  few  of  them  being  steam  engines,  and 
eight  have  no  fire  engines,  but  some  of  them  are  supplied  with  water  at  high  pressure,  ana  are 
furnished  with  hose,  which  arc  attached  to  the  fireplugs  when  a  fire  occurs.  In  some  towns  the 
engines  belong  to  the  ins.  cos. ;  in  others  they  belong  partly  to  the  ins.  cos.,  and  partly  to  the  local 
authorities. 

5th.  In  78  towns  there  areyfnr  Mgades,  either  supported  by  the  local  authorities,  or  by  ins.  cos.,  or 
they  are  volunteer  brigades ;  in  some  towns  they  are  both  volunteer  and  paid. 

Some  of  the  brigades  are  paid  in  part  by  the  owner  of  the  property  at  the  burning  of  which  thej  were 
called  to  on  act.    Where  there  are  no  brigades,  the  police  are  expected  to  act  as  firemen. 

6tb.  In  60  towns  there  are  no  regulations  as  to  the  erection  of^ buildings  for  the  prevention  of  fire ; 
one  or  two  of  the  principal  towns  have  local  Acts,  and  the  remainder  have  adopted  the  building 
clauses  in  one  or  other  of  the  general  Acts  enumerated  above. 

7th.  The  answers  returned  to  this  question  in  England  and  Ireland  are  rather  vague,  as  in  nuuiy 
towns  no  suspicious  fires  occurred,  and  no  opportunity  was  therefore  afforded  for  resorting  to  any 
particular  measures.  But  thev  indicate  that  if  such  occurred,  the  police  would  be  expected  to 
investigate,  or  the  ins.  cos.  would  be  expected  to  institute  an  inquirjr  bnbre  settling  the  claim. 

In  Scotland  the  investigation  is  adways  made  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Committee  regarded  the  preceding  answers  as  satisfactory,  with 
the  exception  of  those  to  the  1st,  6th  and  7th  questions ;  but  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
the  Committee  had  taken  into  account  the  means  afforded  in  many  towns  for  extin- 
guishing fires  by  ins.  cos. ,  by  supplying  and  maintaining  fire  endnes  and  fire  brigades,  and 
had  assumed  that  the  engines,  hose  ai^  other  appliances  were  kept  in  good  repair  and  in 
an  efficient  state.  But  they  considered  it  would  be  much  more  satisfactory,  particularly 
in  towns  with  a  pop.  of  ao.ooo  inhabitants  and  upwards,  were  the  whole  of  the  means  of 
extinguishing  fires  supplied  by  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  local  authorities. 

Returning  to  the  metropolis,  the  Committee  found  that  the  appliances  for  Fire  Protec- 
tion had  increased  in  a  very  marked  manner.  In  a  period  of  18  months  24  new  stations 
had  been  opened,  making  the  total  number  43  ;  46  new  engines  had  been  obtained,  making 
the  total  number  84  ;  and  the  number  of  men  had  been  increased  by  103,  making  a  total 
of  232. 

While  the  Committee  was  sitting,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  taken  over  the 
fire  escapes  and  other  appliances  of  the  Royal  So.  for  the  Protection  of  Life  against  Fire. 
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The  Committee  had  taken  evidence  regarding  the  existing  arrangements  for  water 
supply  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the  metropolis : 

But  as  a  Commission  is  at  present  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  whole  suhject  of  the  supply  of  water  in 
the  metropolis,  your  Committee  did  not  go  so  full^  into  the  suhject  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done ; 
but  they  have  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Commission  will  attach  due  importance  to  that  part  of  the 
subject  of  their  inquiry  bearing  upon  the  extinguishing  of  fires,  and  that  they  will  insist  upon  facilities 
being  given  for  obtaining  reamly  a  full  supply  of  water  at  a  high  pressure,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  fire. 
[Water  Supply.] 

The  Committee  therefore  recommend  {inter  alia)  that  to  prevent  fires  from  faulty  construction 
there  should  be  a  general  Building  Act  for  adl  towns  and  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  similar  in  its 
general  provisions,  and  in  the  powers  it  confers  on  local  authorities,  to  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
and  the  Buildine  Acts  of  Liverpool.  In  buildings  occupied  with  shops  below  ana  dwellings  above,  the 
floor  immediately  above  the  shop  should  be  maae  fireproof. 

That  it  should  be  made  a  standing  order  of  the  House  that  every  unopposed  Water  Bill  providing 
for  or  regulating  the  supply  of  water,  and  which  provides  that  such  supply  need  not  be  constant  or 
at  high  pressure,  shall,  immediately  after  the  second  reading  thereof,  be  referred  to  the  referees  to 
inquire  and  report  whether  sufficient  reasons  exist  for  such  provisions. 

That  where  tn  an  investigation  into  the  origin  of  a  fire  it  has  been  proved  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  culpable  carelessness  of  some  person  or  persons,  such  person  or  persons  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  punishable  offence.  [Firb  Lnquests.]  Recommendations  are  made  as  regards  mineral  oils 
[AliNKRAL  Oils.]  Also  as  to  storage  of  goods  in  warehouses.  [Fire  Ins.,  Classification  of  Goods  in 
Store.] 

While  the  above  recommendations  (the  Committee  say)  may  be  productive  of  good,  some  means 
must  be  devised  for  discovering  the  causes  of  unknown  or  suspicious  fires,  and  for  preventing  the 
frequency  of  wilful  or  intentional  fires.  The  evidence  shows  that  wilful  fire-raising  may  be  traced  to 
several  causes,  ist.  To  individuals  and  organized  gangs  of  men  who  make  a  trade  of^it  to  defraud 
insurance  cos.  2nd.  To  parties  who  have  been  unfortunate  in  business,  and  who  cannot  meet  the 
claims  made  on  them.  3rd.  To  persons  in  warehouses  to  conceal  theft  of  goods  made  by  them  on  the 
warehouses.    4th.  To  malice. 

In  recommending  an  inquiry  into  every  fire,  that  in(]^uiry  should  be  divided  into  three  stages,  xst. 
The  initiatory  stage  to  be  made  by  the  police  or  fire  brigade,  who  are  to  report  anything  suspicious  to 
the  officer  authorized  to  make  inquiry,  and.  This  officer  shall  examine  witnesses,  and  if  suspicion 
cannot  be  fixed,  to  drop  the  inquiry.  3rd.  If  it  can  be  fixed,  to  proceed  with  a  prosecution  before  the 
Criminal  Courts.    [Fire  Inquests.] 

And  finally  they  specially  recommend  that  no  claim  should  be  settled  by^  any  ins.  co.  without  a 
certificate  from  the  police,  or  fire  brigade,  or  officer  appointed  to  conduct  the  investigation. 

The  preceding  recommendations  are  condensed  considerably  from  the  orig.;  but  they 
are  referred  to  in  some  detail  under  the  special  heads  to  which  they  relate.  We  shall 
see  that  the  main  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  beneficial  as  they  obviously  are, 
have  not  yet  received  anything  like  detailed  consideration  from  the  House. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1867 — 30  &  31  Vict  c.  106— enacts  as  follows: 

29.  If  the  vestry  of  any  parish,  where  there  is  no  town  council,  local  board,  or  other  authority 
competent  to  provide  the  same,  after  due  notice,  shall  resolve  that  the  overseers  shall  provide  any 
fire  engine,  ladder,  or  fire  escape  for  general  use  in  the  parish^  the  overseers  shall  provide  the 
same,  and  pay  out  of  the  poor-rate  the  cost  thereof,  and  of  procunnfi:  a  proper  place  wherein  to  keep 
the  same,  and  of  maintaining  it,  as  well  as  any  such  engine,  ladder,  or  escape  acquired  by  the 
parish  in  any  other  manner  for  such  use,  in  a  fit  state  of  repair,  and  the  charges  of  such  persons  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  use  thereof,  ana  the  cost  of  suitable  implements  and  accoutrements. 

1868. — In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  i6th  March,  Mr.  Mcl^agan  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  whether  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  this  Session  to  carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Fire  Protection  of  last  Session.  Mr.  Hardy  replied  that  he  could  not  promise  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  carry  into  effect  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
Session  on  that  subject ;  but  he  hoped  to  do  so  as  to  inquiries  into  suspicious  fires. 
Nothing  done,  except  the  following  : 

There  was  enacted  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  56 — An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  2^  &  26  Vict.  c.  66, 
/or  the  safe  keeping  of  Petroleum.  This  measure  contains  a  definition  of  what  shall  be 
deemed  petroleum,  which  is  important.  [EXPLOSIVE  SUBSTANCES,  sub-heading  Oils.] 
[Petroleum.] 

Most  of  the  towns  in  the  U.  S.  have  Ordin.  which  embody  provisions  for  Fire  Protection 

more  or  less  complete.     The  cities  and  larger  towns,  indeed,  usually  have  special  Fire 

Ordin,     The  Ordin.  of  the  smaller  towns  often  contain  provisions  of  a  very  practical 

nature.     Here  is  an  illustration  taken  from  an  Ordin.  of  SkaneatdeSt  a  small  town  in  the 

State  of  N.  Y.,  promulgated  this  year,  but  totally  neglected  ever  since. 

Sec.  44.  The  trustees  shall,  in  addition  to  themselves,  annually  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors  to 
examine  carefully  at  all  times  during  the  year,  under  the  directions  of  the  trustees,  every  house,  store, 
or  building,  and  places  for  fke  keeping  and  deposit  of  ashes,  and  to  ascertain  and  note  any  violations 
of  any  of  toe  preceding  sections,  and  report  the  same  to  tne  trustees ;  and  also  to  remove  or  abate 
with  the  consent  of  the  trustees  (and  in  neglect  or  refusal  of  the  owner  or  occupant)  any  cause  from 
which  immediate  danger  of  fire  maybe  apprehended;  and  to  cause  all  buildings,  chimneys,  stove- 
pipes, hearths,  ovens,  boilers,  ash-houses  and'apparatus  used  in  every  building  or  manufactory,  which 
shall  be  found  in  such  condition  as  to  be  considered  unsafe,  to  be  without  delay  put  in  such  condition 
as  not  to  be  dangerous  in  causing  or  promoting  fires. 

The  following  sec.  imposes  a  fine  of  25  dols.  for  obstructing  the  inspectors  while  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

1869. — There  was  passed  the  32  &  33  Vict,  c  82 — An  Act  to  amend  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1855 — by  which  the  power  over  dangerous  structures  is  trans,  to  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. 

There  was  also  enacted  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  113 — An  Act  to  prohibit  for  a  limited  period 
the  importation^  and  to  restrict  and  regulate  the  carriage  of  Nitro- Glycerine,  An  outline  of 
its  provisions  is  given  under  Explosive  Substances. 
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1870.— In  our  art.  FiRE  Ins.,  Municipal  and  State,  under  this  date,  we  give  an 
outline  of  the  scheme  of  State  Ins.  as  practised  in  the  Canton  Zurich,  in  Switzerland  ; 
and  it  is  seen  that  the  system  of  State  Fire  Ins.  as  there  practised  results  in  very  stringent 
measures  in  regard  to  Fire  Protection. 

1871.— There  was  enacted  **  The  Metropolis  Water  Act"— 34  &  35  Vict  c.  113— >4« 
Act  to  am^d  **  The  Metropolis  IVater  Act,  1 85  2,"  and  to  make  further  provision  for  the 
due  supply  of  WcUer  to  the  Metropolis  and  certain  places  in  the  neighbourhood  thereof.  Some 
of  the  clauses  of  this  Act  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the  subject  before  us,  as 
also  upon  the  health  of  the  metropolis,  more  particularly  those  which  relate  to  a 
"constant  supply,"  as  against  the  former  system  of  intermittent  service.  By  sec.  7  each 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Cos.  mighty  and  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  8  months 
from  the  passing  of  this  Act  "shall,  when  required  to  do  so,  in  the  manner  directed  by 
this  Act,  provide  and  keep  throughout  their  water  limits,  or  throughout  such  parts  of 
such  limit  as  they  may  be  required  in  manner  aforesaid,  a  constant  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water,  sufficient  for  the  domestic  purposes  of  the  inhabitants,  constantly  laid 
on  at  such  pressure  as  will  make  such  water  reach  the  top  story  of  the  highest  houses 
within  such  water  limits."  The  details  of  the  measure  will  be  given  under  Water 
Supply. 

On  the  7th  Oct.  occurred  the  great  fire  which  destroyed  the  City  of  Chicago,  U.  S. 
It  destroyed  i2,ocx)  buildings  covering  nearly  5  square  miles  ;  the  value  of  these  and 
their  contents  being  estimated  at  ;f  33,000,000  sterling.     [Chicago.] 

This  incident  led  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  investigation  regarding  the  condition 
of  Lond.  The  Times  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  great  city  in  Europe 
exposed  to  such  risks  as  Lond.,  and  made  out  the  following  strong  case  in  support  of  its 
position  : 

The  danfl^er  has  been  increasing  since  the  time  the  City  was  rebuilt  after  the  Great  Fire  of  x666 ;  but 
within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years  the  liability  has  become  rapidly  and  proportionately  very  much 
greater,  and  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  yet  at  a  standine-point.  There  arc 
fire  risks  which  Lond.  no  more  than  shares  in  common  with  all  other  commercial  cities;  and  at  the 
first  blush  it  may  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  Rowing  danger  of  which  wo  speak  is  owing  to  the 
increasing  area  of  the  metropolis,  and  that  the  nsks  of  Lond«  are  greater  than  those  of  other  cities 
only  in  proportion  as  it  is  so  much  larger.  Now,  it  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say  that  just  the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  The  real  cause  of  our  additional  liability  to  destruction  by  fire  is  to  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  that  while  the  commerce  of  Lond.  has  advanced  so  enormously,  the  area  in  which 
that  commerce  is  carried  on  has  hardly  extended  at  all,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  extended  in  anything 
like  keeping  with  the  bus.  done  within  it.  Our  commerce  is  so  inveterately  given  to  localize  itself, 
despite  all  surrounding  extension,  that  the  commercial  Lond.  of  1871  has  pretty  much  the  same 
topographical  boundaries  as  the  commercial  Ix>nd.  of  1666.  The  l^nd.  that  stands  the  greatest 
chance  of  being  burnt  down  in  the  present  day  occupies  the  site  of  the  Lond.  which  was  consumed 
by  the  fire  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11.  In  estimating  the  chances  of  a  general  conflagration,  ins. 
offices  and  firemen  take  but  little  account  of  private  houses,  and  though  more,  not  very  much  more 
of  retail  shops.  The  heavy  risks  are  wholesale  warehouses  and  manufactories.  It  is  bv  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  commerce  of  Lond.  is  carried  on  that  its  risks  are  to  be  calculated.  In 
respect  of  precautions  against  fire,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  unfavourable  than 
the  manner  in  which  Lond.  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  stupenaous  growth  of  its  prosperity. 
From  St.  Paul's  to  the  Monument— the  area  ravaged  by  the  flames  of  i666^it  would  not  be  easy  to  find 
a  yard  of  ground  without  its  "  fire  traps,"  even  though  you  pursued  the  search  to  the  water's  edge  for 
the  whole  distance 

Some  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  the  movable  property  of  Lond.  might  on  any  ^ven  day  be 
estimated  at  900  millions.  It  is  believed  that  at  the  present  cfay  an  estimate  of  1000  millions  would 
not  be  above  the  mark.  There  is  more  than  one  private  firm  whose  stock  when  full  is  value  for  a 
million  at  cost  price,  and  there  is  a  wharf  between  Southwark  and  Lond.  Bridges  which  rarely  has  at 
any  hour  less  than  that  money's  worth  of  consigned  goods  stored  in  its  lofts.  Half  a  million  s  worth 
is  quite  an  ordinary  stock  for  many  of  the  water-side  stores,  and  yet,  throughout  the  portion  of  the 
City  to  which  we  have  been  referring,  the  wharves  and  warehouses  are  stuck  so  closely  together  that 
a  whole  range  of  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  can  only  be  regarded  as  one,  instead  of  what  they  ought  to  be, 
at  so  many  separate  risks.  Throughout  the  whole  commercial  area  there  are  a  very  bad  class  of  **  fire 
traps,"  in  the  shape  of  houses  composed  either  entirely  of  wood  or  of  wood  with  some  very  thin  brick 
walls  between  the  framework.  This  adds  immensely  to  the  danger  of  Lond.  from  fire.  Another 
danger  to  Lond.  is  the  narrowness  of  many  of  the  streets  in  the  commercial  ouarter.  Builders'  yards 
choke  full  of  timber  arc  plentifully  dispersed  among  the  City  warehouses.  More  perfect  "  fire  traps  " 
in  such  situations  could  not  be  devised. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  some  of  the  trades  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  safest  are 
among  the  most  dangerous.  Thus,  when  people  hear  of  a  fire  in  an  iron  foundry,  they  are  apt  to 
conclude  that  it  cannot  do  much  harm.  But  an  iron  foundry  is  a  heavy  risk.  For  ten  men  engaged 
at  the  casting,  there  are,  perhaps,  as  many  as  20  employed  at  making  the  wooden  models,  and  both 
these  and  a  stock  of  timber,  all  as  dry  as  matches,  are  kept  in  the  same  premises  as  the  furnaces. 
Then  a  fire  on  glass  stores  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  nothing ;  but  firemen  regard  it  with  great  appre- 
hension, because  in  bulk  of  stock  the  crates  and  straw  are  usually  about  double  that  of  the  ^lass.  On 
examining  the  shipping  and  the  wharves  and  the  other  water-side  premises  from  Lond.  Bridge  down 
to  the  Surrey  wood  docks  on  the  south  side,  and  the  Regent's  Canal  dock  on  the  north,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  danger  which  lies  lurking  throughout  the  whole  way.  The  trade 
of  the  port  of  London  has  grown  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  safe  accommodation  for  it.  The  build- 
ings in  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes  on  either  side  are  literally  upon  the  stores  and  wharves,  and 
wnole  acres  covered  by  the  premises  of  different  owners  are  for  fire  and  its  prevention  nothing  more 
than  a  single  risk.  Between  the  most  valuable  blocks  of  warehouses  are  old  wooden  houses  to  the 
number  of  hundreds,  and  worse  still,  many  wooden  coal  hoists,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
dangerous.  In  a  word,  the  danger  of  a  general  conflagration  in  Lond.  appears  to  be  greater  than 
in  any  other  city,  because  in  none  other  is  there  anything  like  the  same  amount  of  commerce  of  all 
kinds  carried  on  within  the  same  superficial  area,  and  under  conditions  so  unfavourable  to  due 
precaution.  Happily,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  seems  disposed  to  maintain  an  efficient  Fire 
Brigade.  The  difficulty  of  concentrating  the  efibrts  of  the  entire  staff  of  that  force  at  a  given  spot 
in  time  to  stop  the  spread  of  a  fire  which  has  once  seized  hold  of  a  street  of  the  City  warehouses  is 
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one  which  has  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The  Board  and  Captain  Shaw  have  been  devoting  much  atten> 
tion  to  the  floating  engines  and  also  to  the  thoroagh  training  of  the  men.  Probably  no  such 
climbers  can  be  found  in  any  other  city  as  the  firemen  of  London.  For  some  years  past  no  man  has 
been  taken  into  the  force  who  had  not  previously  been  a  sailor,  and  it  has  been  found  that,  with  a 
shorter  drill  than  any  other  class,  sailors  become  the  best  firemen.  The  powerful  and  continuous 
stream  of  water  poured  upon  a  fire  from  one  of  the  floating  engines  makes  them  extremely  powerful 
auxiliaries  in  extinguishing  a  vast  fire.  We  have  four,  and  even  the  U.S.  can  boast  of  nothing  like 
them.  Recent  experiments  lead  to  the  belief  that  thev  may  be  employed  with  advantage  at  even^  a 
very  considerable  distance  from  the  river.  The  number  of  steam  land  engines  has  Men  steadily 
increasing,  and  at  every  station  there  are  manuals,  which  are  particularly  useful  where  the  distance 
to  the  fire  is  short.  Lastly,  telegrstphic  communication  is  perfect  between  all  the  stations,  so  that  no 
fire  can  make  any  head  without  being  encountered  by  at  least  a  well 'Organized  resistance. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  almost  a  photograph  of  Commercial  Lond.  at  the  date  it  was 
written.     Improvements  are  being  effected  very  gradually. 

Rogers,  in  his  Principles  and  Practice  of  Fire  Underwriting  (2nd  ed.  N.  Y.),  pub.  this 
year,  deduces  the  following  point  of  practice  in  relation  to  Fire  Protection  : — **  In  towns 
and  cities  where  there  is  a  well-organized  paid  fire  department,  buildings  are  materially 
l)etter  risks  than  stocks^  as  a  rule.  Where  there  is  no  nre  department,  or  one  imp>erfectly 
organized,  stocks  are  preferable  to  buildings^ 

1872. — There  was  enacted  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  105 — An  Act  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
Petroleum  and  other  substames  of  a  like  nature.  This  is  a  Consolidating  Act,  with  some 
new  provisions.     [Explosive  Substances,  sub-heading  Oils.]    [Petroleum.] 

On  the  9th  Nov.  this  year  occurred  the  Great  Fire  at  Boston,  U.S.,  by  which  about 

700  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  aggr^ate  loss  reached  nearly  ;f  20,000,000.     A  good 

deal  of  attention  had  been  given  to  the  subject  of  Fire  Prevention  and  Protection  in 

London.     This  great  fire  occurring  so  comparatively  early  after  the  Chicago  fire  intensified 

this  interest.     The  Court  of  Common  Council  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

That  it  be  referred  to  the  Gas  Committee  to  consider  if  any  improvement  can  be  suggested  in  the 
water  supply  of  the  City  of  Lond.  in  case  of  fire  :  either  bv  taxing  hydrants  in  certain  of  the  public 
ways  or  by  any  other  method ;  with  power  to  confer  with  the  Directors  of  the  New  River  Co.  and 
the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  on  the  subject. 

This  Committee  was  also  "To  inquire  as  to  the  practicability  of  devising  some 
plan  whereby  an  abundant  supply  of  water  can  be  drawn  from  the  Thames,  to  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  extinction,  cleansing  the  streets,  and  flushing  the  drains  of  the 
City  ;  to  ascertain  the  prob.  cost  of  the  necessary  works,  and  rep.  thereon."  The  reports 
were  presented  in  1874  and  1875.     See  these  dates. 

Captain  Shaw,  in  his  excellent  little  book.  Fire  Surveys,  pub.  this  year,  says  : 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  great  good  which  can  be  effected  by  a  thoroughly 
efficient  fire  brigade,  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that,  however  perfect  the  supplv  and  distribution  of 
water,  or  the  mechanical  appliances  and  personal  intrepidity  and  skill  of  a  nre  brigade  may  be,  stili 
the  safety  of  any  great  city^  and  more  particularly  of  any  mercanttU  city  containing  a  greai 
atnouni  of  amassed  Property,  must  eventually  depend  to  a  much  greater  deg^ree  than  has  hitherto 
been  acknowledged  on  the  mode  in  which  its  buildings  are  constructed,  and  the  property  within  them 
classified  with  special  reference  to  risk  of  fire. 

Regarding  fire  engines,  he  says  they  are  "portable  machines  for  pumping  water  already 
proz'tdedf'*  and  adds : 

It  is  no  part  of  their  function  to  provide  water  from  great  depths  or  long  distances ;  although 
unfortunately  they  have  frequentlv  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  So  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
this  point  that  instances  are  found  in  which  large  and  valuable  warehous^,  though  admost  completely 
surrounded  by  water,  are  absolutely  unprovided  with  any  means  of  making  the  water  availaole  for 
the  use  of  fire  engines  until  after  a  loss  of  time  which  must  in  many  cases  be  fatal  to  success. 

Mr.  John  M.  M'Candlish,  F.R.S.E.,  Man.  of  the  Scottish  National  Ins.  Co.,  read 
before  the  Actuarial  So.  of  Ed  in.  this  year  an  Address  on  Fire  Ins.  We  have  quoted 
largely  from  it  in  our  general  hist,  of  Fire  Ins.  He  shows  with  admirable  logic  how  the 
losses  arising  from  insufficient  means  of  Fire  Protection  fall  on  the  public  sooner  or  later  : 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  dwell  on  a  point  so  unquestionable;  and  yet  the  contrary  view  is  a 
very  common  one,  and  leads  to  unfortunate  consequences.  If  losses  by  nre  are  in  reality  t>ome  by 
the  insurance  offices,  then  they  have  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  keeping  down  the  number  and 
magnitude  of  fires,  and  ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  requisite  machinery.  But  if  all  latsn 
really /all  upon  the  insured ^  in  other  words,  upon  the  public,  then  the  preventing  and  extinguishing 
of  /ires  is  clirectly  a  matter  o/  public  interest,  and  ought  to  be  done  at  the  public  expense.  The 
force  of  this  truth,  however,  has  not  always  been  perceived  by  the  offices  themselves,  and  is  even  now 
recognized  by  a  very  small  portion  of  the  community 

In  recent  Sessions  of  Pari.  Bills  have  been  introduced  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Select  Com« 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  estab.  a  judicial  inquiry' into  the  cause  of  every  fire.  These 
Hills  have  not  been  opposed  by  Gov.,  but  very  considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  adjusting  a  satis- 

factory  machinery  for  making  such  inquiries The  encouragement  given  to  such  a  Bill  is  an 

acknowledgment  of  the  principle  that  it  is  the  public,  and  not  merely  the  ins.  offices,  that  have  an 
interest  to  prevent  fires  ;  and  yet  so  inveterate  is  the  opposite  view,  that  in  all  frob.  no  measure  ^ 
this  hind  will  be  speedily  agreed  to,  unless  on  the  condition  that  the  cost  of  the  inquiries  to 
instituted  into  the  origin  o/  thejire  shall  be  wholly  or  largely  l>ome  by  the  ins.  offices. 

These  expenses,  and  those  incurred  in  extinguishing  fires,  must  in  the  end  fall  upon  the  public,  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  losses  by  fire  necessarily  do ;  and  the  only  question  for  consideration  is  whether 
the  ins.  offices  ought  to  be  charged  with  them  in  the  first  instance,  and  left  to  recover  them  from  Uie 
public  in  the  form  of  an  add.  to  such  rates  of  prem.  as  would  otherwise  be  necessarr.  The  offices 
might  well  complain  of  such  an  arrangement.  The  burden,  if  laid  on  them,  ought  to  be  borne  in  the 
several  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  country  in  some  proportion  to  the  bus.  which  each  office 
derives  from  each  locality  ;  but  this  on  any  general  scale  is  practically  impossible,  llie  system,  too, 
is  open  to  the  same  objection  which  was  held  fatal  to  the  nre  ins.  duties,  now  happily  abolished'— 
that  it  increases  the  cost,  and  to  that  extent  discourages  the  practice  of  ins.  :  and  indeed  it  is  cvn- 
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cetvjbU  thai  ike  mort  ^fect  the  tysUm  worked  in  ike  direcium  of  keeping  down  fires t  ike  less 
inclined  would  many  persons  be  io  insure.  Bat  these  are  objections  m&inljr  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  fire  cos.  On  behalf  of  the  public,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  at  the  best  it  is  a  clumsy  method  of 
taxing  the  community — when  more  direct  and  more  eauitable  methods  au«  avaulable.  It  throws  the 
cost  entirely  on  the  prudent  section  of  the  public  whicn  insures,  while  it  promotes  the  security,  and 
encourages  the  negligence  of  the  imprudent,  who  do  not  insure  at  all,  or  insure  inadequately.    Fire 


enrt'nes  managed  by  local  autkorities^  but  supported  wkolly  or  in  any  considerable  degree  by  ins 
omcest  are  sure  to  be  kept  in  less  efficient  condition^  and  at  greater  cost,  tkan  wken 
direct  paymasters,  and  interest eatkere fore  in  securing  good  value  for  money.  .  .  . 


There  can  be  no  question  that  the  arrangement  which  is  most  sound  in  theory,  and  most  for  the 
public  interest  in  practice,  Is  that  the  owners  of  property,  individually  and  collectively,  should  charge 
themselves  with  the  duty  and  the  cost  of  preventing  and  extinguishing  fires.  Losses  by  fire  being  thus 
reduced  as  much  as  possible  in  number  and  magnitude,  may  then  be  left,  in  the  first  instance  to  be 
met  by  ins.  cos.,  and  ultimately  to  be  distributed  by  them  amongst  the  persons  insured,  in  the  form  of 
rates  of  prem.,  which  will  inevitably,  in  the  long  run,  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  the  losses. 

Some  of  these  points  have  also  been  considered  under  Fire  Ins.  Prems. 

Captain  Shaw,  in  his  report  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  for  this  year,  embodied  the 

following  para. : 

In  my  rep.  of  last  year  I  ventured  to  express  a  hope  that  the  constant  service  provision  of  the  new 
Water  Act  would  have  at  least  the  effect  of  making  every^  fireplug  represent  an  immediate  supply 
of  water ;  but,  although  this  Act  was  supposed  to  come  into  force  on  the  list  of  Aoril  last,  I 
regret  to  have  to  mention  that  I  am  unable  to  point  out  as  much  as  one  instance  in  which  the  work 
of  the  Fire  Hri{;;^ade  has  been  affected  by  it,  ana  that,  in  fact,  as  far  as  our  business  is  concerned,  the 
Act  remains  still,  at  the  end  of  more  than  eight  months,  wholly  inoperative. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  especially  in  the  U.S.,  that  fire  pol.  contain  stipulations 
in  regard  to  measures  of  fire  protection.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Aurora  F.  Ins.  Co.  v. 
Eddy^  before  the  U.S.  Courts  this  year,  there  was  a  stipulation  in  the  pol.  that  the 
assured  should  keep  a  certain  number  of  *' buckets  filled  with  water**  in  the  building  ins., 
"ready  for  use  at  all  times,  in  the  case  of  fire.'*  But  it  was  Heldy  (i)  if,  from  freezing 
or  other  unavoidable  causes,  a  literal  compliance  therewith  should  become  impossible, 
the  pol.  should  not,  for  that  reason,  become  void  ;  but  (2)  it  would  still  become  incumbent 
on  the  insured  to  show  that  the  requisite  number  of  buckets,  in  good  and  serviceable 
condition,  were  at  the  places  designated  in  the  pol.  ready  for  instant  use. 

1878. — There  was  mtro.  to  Pari. :  A  Bill  to  make  Provision  for  Iftvesti^oHon  into  the 
Causes  and  Circumstances  of  Fires.  We  have  given  a  detailed  outline  of  its  proposed 
provisions  in  our  art  Coroners.  The  measure  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Peter  M*Lagan, 
who  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Select  Pari.  Committee  in  1867;  but  it  did  not  go 
forward. 

During  this  year  a  Committee  of  the  So.  of  Arts  sat  to  consider  **  the  Means  of  Protecting 
the  Metropolis  against  Conflagration.'*  The  Rep.  of  this  Committee,  pub.  in  the  Joum.  of 
the  So.  April  10,  1874,  points  out  that  the  growth  of  manufactures  and  commerce  had 
occasioned  the  construction  of  immense  warehouses,  without  the  requisite  add.  of  special 
securities  against  fire.  Some  of  the  largest  warehouses  had  only  supplies  of  water  for 
minor  domestic  uses,  while  for  adeauate  protection  water  should  be  available  on  the 
instant,  in  increased  quantities  at  high  pressure.  It  appeared  that  only  about  one-third 
of  the  mains  of  the  water  cos.  were  kept  in  that  condition.    The  Committee  say  : 

The  evidence  appears  to  be  conclusive,  that  if  with  the  present  water  supply,  a  fire  occurred  during 
a  hurricane,  an  extensive  conflagration  must  take  place.  The  late  Mr.  Hraidwood  declared  that  it 
once  a  fire  got  ahead  in  one  of  the  large  stacks  of  new  warehouses  during  a  high  wind,  there  was  no 
existing  power  of  staying  it ;  and  that  another  Great  Fire  of  Lond.  would  occur  one  day  or  another,  if 
the  local  administration  and  arrangements  were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  then  were,  and  still 
are.  ... 

Wbile  the  pop.  of  the  metropolis  has  more  than  doubled  during  the  last  40  jrears,  and  the  provision 
against  fire  by  nre  stations  ana  engines  has  been  augmented  from  19  to  50,  or,  including  some  special 
stations,  to  60,  the  number  of  fires  has,  according  to  the  Rep.  of  the  present  Chief  Officer  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  more  than  trebled.  //  is  in  evidence  tkat  a  large  proportion  of  tke  increase  of  tke  ordinary 
fires  may  be  ascribed  to  incendiarism  for  ins.  money;  and  defensive  provisions  against  this  as  well  as 
a^inst  the  fires  arising  from  common  accidents  are  required. 

The  ins.  cos.  urge  that,  besides  putting  the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis  on  a  complete  system  of 
constant  pressure  in  all  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  trunk  mains,  the  whole  of  the  works  of  the  8 
separate  districts  of  supplv  should  be  capable  of  being  united,  so  as  to  enable  tke  entire  water  power 
of  tke  entire  water  supply,  suburban  as  well  as  urban^  of  the  north  as  well  as  the  south  side  of  the 
nvcr,  to  be  brought  to  bear  for  the  service  of  any  one  district.  ... 

Accelerated  as  the  arrival  of  engines  has  been  by  the  increase  of  stations  and  the  improved  organi- 
sation of  the  Fire  Brigade,  they  yet.  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  arrive  only  in  time  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fire,  and  not  to  extinguisn  it,  or  save  the  promises  where  it  originated.  For  the  means  of 
prevention  to  be  effectual,  the  engines  must  be  at  adl  times  close  at  hand. 

The  example  of  Manckester,  where  the  supply  of  water  is  under  public  control,  on  the  constant 
system,  illustrates  the  results  to  be  obtained  ov  closer  means  of  relief.  There  the  whole  arrangement 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  at  every  police  station  there  is  a  hose-truck,  or  cart,  with  a  fire 
escape  on  wheels,  containing  300  yards  of  hose  and  all  the  necessary  appliances  to  supply  two 
effective  streams  of  water  from  the  constantly  charged  mains — a  powerful  equivalent  to  two  hand 
engines  of  7  in.  cylinders.  The  water  mains  of  that  city  are  all  '^hydranted,"  and  give  off  iets  of 
an  average  height  of  80  feet.  The  distance  between  the  police  stations  there  is  about  half  a  mife  ;  but 
from  the  greater  readiness  of  the  men  running  out  with  the  hand-hose-truck,  than  harnessing  horses, 
and  the  instant  application  of  the  water  on  arrival  at  the  spot,  the  water  appears  to  be  brought  to 
bear,  rtja  rule,  in  a  tkirdof  tke  time  required  in  Lond.,  ana,  as  it  seems,  witn  more  than  two-thirds 
of  gain  in  the  result.  The  larger  engines,  steam  or  hand,  such  as  are  in  general  use  in  Lond.,  are 
onlv  brought  out  in  Manchester  in  instances  where,  from  the  add,  height  of  the  houses  or  otherwise, 
add.  power  is  needed.  In  only  about  j  p.c.  of  cases  is  such  add.  power  required  in  Glasgow,  which 
is  on  the  same  system. 

Where  more  than   a  sixth  of  the  property    is  destroyed,  the  loss   in  Manchester  is  ranked   as 
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"  serions,"  and  of  those  so  classed  the  loss  has  been  about  3  p.c.  In  xSti  the  mnch  more  serious  fires 
in  London  were  below  the  average,  and  they  amounted  to  xz  p.c.  In  Manctutier  tktre  ha*  not  bten 
one  case  of  the  total  destruction  of  property  in  3  years  ;  and  but  3  cases  during  xa  years  of  loss  of 
life  from  a  building  taking  fire. 

In  LizMsrpool  and  in  Glasgow,  where  the  fire  arrangements  are  under  the  police,  the  stations 
multiplied,  and  the  relief  wpceAj,  as  in  Manchester,  and  the  water  supply  on  a  public  footing,  the 
results  are  much  the  same — the  average  loss  of  all  classes  less  than  one-tnird  those  of  Lond.  .  .  . 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  chief  service  of  fire  engines  in  such  instances  as  those  dted  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  as  well  as  in  the  metropolis,  is  to  give  increased  pownr,  and 
higher  jets  than  those  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  spot  from  the  mains, — the  power  will  vary  with 
higher  or  lower  levels,  or  with  the  amount  of  distribution  that  may  happen  to  be  going  on  at  the  time. 
During  the  hours  of  the  private  distributory  service,  the  pressure  on  all  the  mains  is  lowered,  and  it 
is  then  especially  that  fire  engines  are  needed  to  give  additional  elevation  to  the  jets.  But  it  has 
hitherto  been  overlooked  that  extra  en|fine  power  is  the  less  needed  in  those  cities,  on  a  constant 
system  of  supply  distributed  under  public  authority,  and  well  preserved,  than  in  districts  under  an 
intermittent  system  of  supply.    Such  a  supply  is  shown  to  be  wasteful  in  a  hi^h  degree,  and  all  waste 


of  water  may  be  considered  as  waste  of  power.  The  quantity  of  water  distributed  in  Manchester  is 
on  an  average  about  21  gallons  p.  head  of  the  pop. ;  in  Lond.  it  is  13  gal.  p.  head ;  and  this  excen  in 
Lond.  is  waste  and  loss  of  power.    In  Lond.  as  a  rule  the  jets  will  be  more  than  one-third  lower  than 


in  Manchester,  and  hence,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  the  intermittent  system,  there  is  the  greater 
need  of  engine  power  to  augment  the  force. 

The  question  of  the  intermittent  as  against  a  constant  supply  of  water  will  be  fully 
considered  under  Water  Supply.  It  probably  bears  with  equal  importance  upon  the 
measure  of  Public  Health  as  upon  the  efficiency  of  Fire  Protection.  A  good  deal  of 
add.  information  on  the  subject  is  contained  in  the  Rep.  before  us. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  **  conclusions  adopted  from  all  the  evidence,  as  well  that  taken 
before  recent  Pari.  Committees,  as  that  taken  before  this  Committee,"  which  are  as 
follow : 

1 .  That  of  the  separate  sections  of  the  8  trading  water  cos.  services  in  the  metropolis,  only  about 
one- third  of  the  mains  are  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  high  pressure,  by  the  want  of  proper  hydrants 
and  apparatus  in  constant  use  and  preparation.  There  is  frequent  delay  in  obtaining  adeouate 
supplies  for  extinguishing  and  preventing  the  spread  of  ordinary  fires,  causing  frequent  loss  of  life, 
ana  great  loss  of  property. 

2.  That  from  these  defects  in  the  existing  provisions  for  protection  against  ordinary  fires  and 
incendiarism,  and  from  entire  dependence  on  separate  sectional  and  independent  supplies  with  only 
the  existing  defective  apparatus,  the  metropolis  is  now,  from  large  ana  increasing  masses  of  ill- 
protected  buildings,  peculiarly  exposed  to  increasing  dangers,  on  the  occurrence  of  any  fire  from 
accident  or  design  during  hurricane  winds,  to  devastating  conflagrations,  such  as  those  which  have 
occurred  at  Chicago  and  Boston. 

3.  That  to  guard  aij^ainst  extraordinary  conflagrations,  iu  well  as  to  check  ordinary  fires,  measures 
ought  to  be  taken  with  the  least  delay  to  put  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  on  the  constant  system 
of  supply,  under  such  conditions  that  the  entire  force  of  the  whole  area  of  supply  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  any  considerable  fire  occurring  in  anjr  part  of  it. 

4.  I'hat  whilst  there  are  frequent  serious  deficiencies  in  the  supply  of  water  onder  the  existing  con- 
ditions,  there  is  a  constant  waste  of  between  30  and  40  millions  ot  gallons  dailjr — a  quantity  equivalent 
to  the  adequate  supply  of  between  i  and  2  millions  of  add.  pop. ;  a  waste  which  lowers  power,  and 
can  only  be  saved  by  putting  the  entire  supply  on  a  public  footing. 

V  That  whilst  the  executive  arrangements  for  the  administration  of  the  supplies  are  disjointed  and 
detective  in  important  parts,  there  is  an  estimated  waste  of  upwards  of  ;^zoo,ooo  p.a.  of  ex- 
penditure beyond  what  would  suffice  for  the  administration  of  a  more  efficient  combinea  system  of 
local  administration. 

6.  That  this  sum,  which  may  be  saved  by  unity  of  management,  would  suffice  to  relieve  the  con- 
sumers of  water  from  the  expenses  of  altering  their  house  services,  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  new 
hydrants  required,  and  of  making  the  other  arrangements  needed  for  the  protection  of  the  metropolis 
against  extraordinary  conflagrations,  as  well  as  to  give  better  ]^rotection  against  the  ordinary  losses 
of  life  and  property  from  fire,  as  well  as  effect  some  needed  sanitary  improvements. 

7.  That  under  practical  arrangements,  and  whilst  the  shareholders  and  officers  of  several  cos.  may 
receive  liberal  compensation  on  reco^^ued  principles,  the  consumers  may  receive  an  improved  con- 
stant supply,  and  the  public  may  receive  an  add.  service,  without  add.  rates. 

8.  That,  from  the  inadequacy  of  administrative  areas  and  from  defective  constitutions,  inadequate 
functions,  and  from  the  want  of  the  special  scientific  preparation  and  special  agencies  needed— the 
chief  existing  local  authorities,  as  now  constituted,  are  ineligible  to  effect  with  efficiency  and  economy 
the  complete  change  of  the  system  of  metropolitan  water  supply  required. 

9.  That  under  existing  conditions,  and  the  urgency  of  the  earliest  arrangements,  the  most  expedient 

Sractical  course  for  protecting  life  and  property,  and  staying  accruing  waste,  will  be  to  appoint  a 
pecial  Commission,  provisionally  to  get  the  several  parts  together,  to  supply  the  specified  defects  in 
the  apparatus,  and  to  get  the  whole  into  the  earliest  complete  action,  in  one  sjrstem,  and  that  system 
a  public  one. 

They  add,  that  there  are  questions  remaining  for  consideration,  as  to  the  alterations 
required  in  the  functions  of  the  police  in  connexion  with  those  of  the  F.  Brigade  j  for 
working  an  improved  system  of  water  supply  for  fire  prevention ;  also  questions  of 
structural  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  fire ;  and  the  collateral  sanitary  question  as 
to  street  cleansing  and  road  watering  by  jets  from  the  hydrants,  which  are  not  so  imme- 
diately pressing  as  those  treated  of,  and  that  may  stand  over  for  special  examination  and 
report. 

The  late  Dr.  Fothergill  bequeathed  to  the  So.  of  Arts  (1821)  funds  to  enable  it  to 
offer  a  gold  medal  for  the  furtherance  of  certain  objects,  of  which  he  proposed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  So.  the  following:  I.  The  best  method  of  preventing  destructive 
fires,  and  of  detecting  incendiaries.  2.  Of  speedily  extinguishing  fires  when  water  is 
scarce.  3.  Of  speedily  securing  valuable  property  from  the  flames,  and  also  from 
thieves.  4.  Of  preventing  or  diminishing  the  numerous  fatal  disasters  from  fashionable 
muslin  dresses  catching  fire,  whether  by  rendering  such  dresses  less  combustible,  or  having 
constantly  in  readiness  a  cloak  of  incombustible  fabric,  composed  of  asbestos  or  amianthus, 
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writh  which  instantly  to  ei)wrap  the  whole  body.  5.  Paper  of  this  kind  (incombttstible) 
mij;ht  preserve  from  fire  valuable  deeds  and  other  manuscripts.  A  premium  for  the 
encouragement  of  such  a  manufacture  is  also  earnestly  recommended.  The  above  to  be 
varied  at  the  Society's  discretion.  The  So.  offered  the  medal  this  year  (1873)  "for  ^^ 
economic  production  of  uninflammable  wood,  so  as  to  render  buildings  in  which  it  is 
employed  less  destructible  by  fire."  We  believe  the  medal  has  not  yet  been  awarded. 
[Fireproof  Timber.] 

Mr.  Thomas  Page,  C.E.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  said  : 

The  metropolis  is  amply  supplied  both  with  water  and  engine  power  from  the  reaervoirs  and  by  the 
engines  of  eight  water  companies,  whose  names  and  engine  power  are  as  follow : — I'he  New  Rhrer 
Company,  i8oo*horao ;  the  East  London  Waterworks  Company,  1250 ;  the  West  Middlesex  Water- 
works  Company,  1200;  the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Company,  x8oo;  the  Chelsea  Waterworics 
Company,  1025;  the  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Waterworks,  19Q0;  the  Lambeth  Waterworks  Com- 
pany, 1300;  and  the  Kew  Waterworks  Company,  X183  ;  thus  commanding  an  aggre^te  of  11*548 
norse  power.  Mut  to  render  this  great  engine  power  available  at  all  hours  for  the  extinction  of  fires 
the  intention  of  the  Legislature  for  securing  the  constant  supply  system  should  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  it  is  almost  incredible  that  any  opposition  should  have  hitherto  prevailed  to  prevent  theaccooi- 
plishment  of  so  great  a  measure.  .  .  . 

The  system  I  would  suggest  for  the  metropolis  is.  that  until  the  constant  supply  is  introdnced,  the 
Chief  Officer  of  the  Fire  lirigade  should  telegraph  to  the  engine  station  of  tne  water  company  ta 
whose  district  the  fire  occurs  to  work  the  engines  at  full  pressure,  or  according  to  the  pressure 
required  for  extinguishing  the  fire.  Hydrants  being  fitted  to  all  the  pipes  and  the  furnace  fires  of  tlie 
boilers  in  readiness,  then,  instead  of  the  buildings  attacked  by  fire  and  their  contents  being  destroyed, 
the  engines  of  the  waterworks  would  throw  such  a  body  of  water  upon  the  fire,  the  hose  guided  by  the 
Fire  lirigade,  that  danger  would  be  greater  of  being  drowned  than  being  burnt. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the  Chiefs  of  Fire  Departments  in  the  U.S.,  held  in 
Baltimorfy  in  Oct.  this  year,  the  programme  for  general  consideration  embodied  the 
following  heads:  Prmention  : — i.  The  limitation  or  disuse  of  combustible  materid  in 
the  structure  of  buildings  ;  the  re<luction  of  excessive  height  in  buildings,  and  the 
restriction  of  the  dangers  of  elevator  passages,  hatchways,  and  mansards.  2.  The 
isolation  of  each  apartment  in  a  building  from  other  apartments,  and  of  every  build- 
ing from  those  adjoining  by  high  party- walls.  3.  The  safe  construction  of  heating 
apparatus.  4.  The  presence  anci  care  of  trustworthy  watchmen  in  warehouses, 
factories,  and  theatres,  especially  during  the  night.  5.  The  regulation  of  the  storage 
of  inflammable  materUl,  and  the  use  of  the  same  for  heating  or  illumination  ;  also 
the  exclusion  of  rubbish  liable  to  spontaneous  ignition.  6.  The  most  available 
measures  for  the  repression  of  incendiarism.  7.  A  system  of  minute  and  impartial 
inspection  after  the  occurrence  of  every  fire,  and  rigid  inquiry  into  the  causes,  with 
reference  to  their  future  avoidance.  8.  Fire  escaj)es  actually  serviceable  for  invalids, 
women,  and  children. 

Extittj^ishmcnt : — I.  The  best  mode  of  organization,  and  the  most  effective  system  of 
discipline  for  Fire  Departments  ;  and  the  importance  of  separating  the  departments  from 
political  influence.  2.  The  best  description  of  apparatus,  including  engines,  hose,  hose 
carriages,  hook  and  ladder  trucks,  and  chemical  extinguishers.  3.  The  importance  of 
uniformity,  as  far  as  possible,  in  standards  of  hose  couplings  and  fire  hydrant  connexions. 
4.  The  necessity  of  large  supply  mains  aj»  well  as  sufficient  supplies  of  water.  5.  The 
economic  use  of  water,  and  its  judicious  application  at  fires.  6.  Increase  in  the  number 
of  fire  hydrants  relatively  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  hose.  7.  A  lire  alarm  telegraph 
thoroughly  automatic  and  reliable.  8.  The  importance  of  the  control  and  regulation  of 
the  supply  of  water,  telegraph,  engines,  and  apparatus  generally  under  one  jurisdiction 
instead  of  subjecting  them  to  the  divisional  authority  generally  adopted.  9.  Collateral 
assistance  from  patrols  or  salvage  corps,  small  engines  or  portable  extinguishers,  and 
store  or  factory  brigades  drilled  for  emergencies.  lo.  A  trained  corps  of  sappers  and 
miners  as  an  auxiliary  in  large  cities.  11.  Finally,  though  not  least  in  importance,  the 
need  of  a  complete  understanding  between  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  extinguish  fires  and 
the  ins.  cos.  which  have  to  indemnify  the  loss  of  property  destroyed. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  seeing  that  the  fires  in  Chicago  and  Boston 
would  prob.  lead  to  a  revision  of  the  existing  laws  in  his  State  relating  to  buildings  and 
the  storing  of  combustibles,  took  the  opportunity  in  his  ann.  message  of  recommending 
that  no  modification  of  the  then  existing  laws  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  N.  Y. 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Fire  Department  :  the  first  as 
having,  besides  their  special  knowledge,  a  large  pecuniary  interest  at  stake,  and  the  other 
from  their  familiarity  with  the  causes  of  conflagration  and  the  best  modes  of  contending 
with  it.  He  also  thought  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  might  be  associated  with 
advantage.  In  this  we  have  a  good  instance  of  the  practical  sagacity  brought  to  bear 
upon  such  questions  in  the  U.S. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen  passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  That  the  Commissioners  of  the  N.Y.  Fire  Department  be  reauested  to  cause  a  particular  and 
personal  examination  to  be  made  of  all  planing-mills,  saw-mills,  ana  all  other  extensive  wood-working 
estab.  in  this  city,  and  to  report  to  the  Hoard  whether  any  such  mills  or  estab.  are  so  situated  as.  in 
case  of  their  destruction  by  fire,  to  cause  serious  disaster  to  neighbouring  buildings ;  and  also  wiiat 
measures  should  be  taken  to  diminish  the  danger  of  serious  loss  and  destruction  to  the  city  by  a 
conflagration  originating  in  such  mills  or  estab. 

2.  That  the  Commissioners  be  requested  also  to  report  to  this  Board  whether  the  laws  relating  to 
the  storage  and  sale  of  the  products  of  petroleum,  and  the  storage  and  sale  of  gun  cartridges,  per- 
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cussion  caps  and  other  explosives,  are  enforced,  and  whether,  in  their  judgement,  any  additional  laws 
or  ordinances  are  needed  to  guard  the  city  from  the  danger  of  disastrous  conflagration,  originating 
from  the  storage  or  use  of  these  articles. 

Mr.  Joseph  Bird,  of  Boston,  U.S.,  pub.  a  work  :  Protection  against  Fires^  and  the  Best 
Means  of  Putting  Out  Fires  in  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  with  Practical  Suggestions  for 
the  Security  of  Life  and  Property.  The  book  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  but  we  do  not 
find  that  it  contains  anything  new. 

The  Alassachusetts  Legislature  passed  a  measure  designed  to  secure,  under  proper 
inspection,  a  better  class  of  buildings,  and  a  more  effectual  prevention  of  fire  and  preser- 
vation of  life  and  property. 

1874. — During  this  year  several  very  important  measures  were  introduced  in  view  of 
increased  Fire  Protection  in  the  metropolis.  We  shall  speak  of  these  as  far  as  possible  in 
their  chronological  order. 

CoL  Beresford  obtained  leave  to  introduce  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  "for 
making  more  effectual  provision  for  a  Constant  Supply  of  Water,  and  the  Protection  of 
Life  and  Property  against  Fire  in  the  Metropolis. "  The  scheme  of  this  Bill  was  generally 
approved  ;  but  it  was  ultimately  defeated  by  the  influence  of  the  water  cos. 

The  next  measure  was  the  "Metropolitan  Buildings  and  Management  Bill,"  promoted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  scheme  of  which  was  to  consolidate  into  one 
measure  the  provisions  in  regard  to  Buildings  and  Fire  Protection  generally  in  the  metro- 
polis,  which  have  been  embodied  in  the  legislation  of  the  last  100  years — going  back  to 
and  including  14  Geo.  IIL  c.  78  (1774).  To  regulate  the  height  and  cubical  contents 
of  new  buildings,  and  the  width  of  new  streets ;  to  remove  all  dangerous  structures ; 
to  watch  more  carefully  than  hitherto  over  the  internal  arrangements  of  dwelling-houses  ; 
and  many  other  points  affecting  public  health  and  public  safety  ;  were  the  objects  of 
this  measure.  But  just  in  proportion  as  its  objects  were  good  and  praiseworthy,  did  it 
encounter  opposition  on  all  sides.  Vested  interests  in  things  "  as  they  are"  can  too  readily 
set  up  the  cry  of  "dangerous  innovation.*'  It  was  proposed  by  this  measure  to  bring  under 
supervision  the  numerous  "arches"  of  railway  cos.,  now  let  for  all  kinds  of  purposes  not 
orig.  contemplated,  and  in  which  there  had  occurred  within  8  years  57  fires  ;  but  the 
railway  cos.  strenuously  opposed.  The  opposition  of  the  dock  companies  was  based 
on  very  similar  grounds,  and  dealt  mainly  with  the  proposal  to  take  from  them  the  right 
of  control  over  such  waste  lands  and  open  spaces  as  might,  though  without  their  premises, 
be  within  their  controL  The  object  of  this  proposed  change  was  merely  to  prevent  the 
obstruction  of  the  public  thoroughfares  or  the  possibility  of  fire  by  the  storage  of  such 
material  as  timber  beyond  the  line  now  drawn  by  law.  It  is  one  on  which  we  need  not 
dwell,  as  no  interference  with  the  docks  themselves,  or  with  the  conduct  of  business  inside 
their  premises,  was  intended  ;  but  only  a  general  supervision  in  the  public  interest  over 
waste  lands  and  imused  spaces  from  which  danger  or  inconvenience  migtit  be  apprehended. 
Again,  the  opposition  of^  the  brewers  was  directed  against  the  proposed  limit  of  cubical 
feet  in  their  buildings,  enlarged  from  216,000ft.  to  300,000ft.,  and  the  vertical  division  by 
party- walls  of  all  such  as  exceeded  that  limit. 

Under  the  existing  law  the  height  of  the  building  is  r^ulated  by  the  width  of  the 
street — a  very  obvious  and  sensible  way  of  preserving  to  each  inhabitant  his  due  propor- 
tion of  light  and  air.  In  Liverpool  the  limit  runs  from  60  to  65  feet,  and  this  limit  the 
new  Bill  would  adopt  for  the  City  of  London.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  smaller  a 
building  is  the  more  easily  can  it  be  managed  in  case  of  fire.  Although  water  can  be 
thrown  to  a  height  of  80  or  90  feet,  of  course  it  can  more  easily  be  directed  to  any  part  of 
a  building  not  more  than  50  ft.  high ;  while  at  present  it  is  hardly  beyond  the  same  height 
that  fire  escapes  and  ladders  can  be  carried  with  safety.  On  the  other  hand,  in  large 
foreign  towns  the  buildings  in  all  the  modem  streets  are  far  in  excess  of  this  limit.  Even 
in  our  own  city,  the  model  lodging-houses  of  the  Metropolitan  Association,  or  Peabod/s 
trustees,  which  are  built  as  near  as  possible  to  the  heart  of  London,  rise  occasionally  to  a 
height  of  65  ft.,  but  in  these  buildings  there  is  exceptional  provision  made  against  fire. 
The  passages  leading  from  the  external  staircase  to  the  entrance-doors  are  fireproof,  so  that 
on  opening  the  door  of  your  room  you  step  at  once  on  to  a  fireproof  floor.  Again,  from 
the  fact  of  all  ventilation  being  back  and  front,  instead  of  up  and  down,  the  fire,  as  has 
been  proved  by  experience,  is  confined  to  the  particular  tenement  in  which  it  may  arise  ; 
and,  lastly,  all  the  staircases  are  without  the  external  wall  of  the  buildings,  so  that  escape 
is  as  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  topmost  story  as  to  those  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
measure  was  not  absolutely  against  the  increased  height  of  buildings  in  suitable  localities  ; 
but  the  Bill  sought  to  enforce  proper  precautions  in  all  such  cases.  It  was  urged  by  the 
opposition  that  the  New  River  Co.  could  deliver  water  as  high  as  70  ft. 

It  was  proposed  to  appoint  a  special  magistrate  to  deal  with  all  cases  arising  out  of 
the  proposed  Act— an  excellent  suggestion  ;  but  the  opposition  killed  the  measure.  We 
hope  to  see  it  some  day  revived. 

Finally  the  Gas  and  Water  Committee  ot  the  Common  Council,  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  Water  Supply  to  the  City  in  case  of  Fire,  presented  an  able  and  exhaustive 
Rep.,  in  which  they  state  that  they  were  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  every  informa- 
tion upon  so  important  and  vital  a  question,  and  they  were  enabled  by  the  courtesy  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  obtain  much  valuable  evidence  upon  the  subject 
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from  Captain  Shaw,  the  chief  oflScer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade.     They  had  also 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Muir,  the  engineer  of  the  New  River  Co. 

The  Rep.  next  refers  to  the  present  condition  of  the  water  supply  of  the  City,  and  it 
appears  that  the  City  receives  its  water  supply  almost  entirely  from  the  New  River  Co. 
The  engineer  says  that  the  Co.  have  now  provision  for  a  continuous  daily  delivery  of 
more  than  36,000,000  gallons  of  water,  with  a  present  daily  demand  of  about  25,000,000 
gallons ;  and  they  also  have  a  right  to  pump  to  anv  extent  from  the  River  Thames 
below  Blackfriars  for  any  service  of  a  "non-domestic  kind  ;  also  that,  exclusive  of  the 
ponds  at  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  which  hold  together  about  30,000,000  gallons,  the 
Company  have  high  service  reservoirs  containing  more  than  20,000,000  gallons,  and  a 
further  store  at  lower  levels  of  more  than  100,000,000  gallons.  The  Co.*s  engine  power 
is  now  sufficient  to  raise  water  into  their  upper  reservoirs  at  the  daily  rate  of  50,000,000 
gallons  :  and  all  the  contents  of  these  various  reservoirs  are  available  for  use  in  the  City, 
in  which  they  have  78  miles  of  pipes,  25  miles  of  which  are  constantly  under  pressure. 

With  regard  to  the  water  supply  required  for  extinction  of  fire  in  Lond.,  Captain 
Shaw  reported  that  in  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  it  had  not  been  much  in  excess  of 
8,000,000  gallons,  and  he  distinctly  stated  to  the  Committee  that  there  had  been  no  diffi- 
culty from  any  insufficiency  of  water  supply  for  extinction  of  fire  in  the  City,  whatever 
occasional  delay  there  might  have  been  in  obtaining  the  required  service.  It  also 
appeared  that  the  pressure  of  the  present  water  supply  of  the  City  had  sufficed  hitherto, 
and  might  be  greatly  increased.  The  Committee,  nowever,  express  their  opinion  that  the 
svstem  0/  street  plugs ^  whkh  makes  the  attendance  of  a  turncock  necessary  before  water  can 
he  obtained,  is  not  suitable  to  meet  sudden  emergencies^  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  every 
case  of  fire;  and  that,  to  secure  a  quick  obtainment  of  water,  it  is  absolutely  essential, 
for  the  protection  of  public  property,  that  a  proper  number  of  constantly  charged 
hydrants  be  fixed  which  will  represent  an  immediate  supply  of  water. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  important  interests  involved  in  the  question,  the  Com- 
mittee were  of  opinion  that  every  possible  means  should  be  provided  for  the  rapid 
extinction  of  fires  by  an  immediate  supply  of  water ;  and  that,  although  it  had  been 
shown  that  the  supply  and  storage  of  water  is  ample,  the  present  means  of  procuring  it 
at  fires  were  not  equal  to  the  emergency  of  the  case,  and  that  this  difficulty  might  be  met 
by  the  use  of  hydrants  constantly  supplied  with  water ;  and  having  in  view  the  immense 
amount  of  property  within  the  City,  and  the  extensive  fires  which  from  time  to  time 
occur  within  its  area,  they  thought  that  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  of  Lond.  it  was 
highly  desirable  that  the  Corp.  should  take  the  lead  in  estab.  a  system  which  there  could 
be  no  doubt  would  be  a  most  useful  adjunct  in  preventing  the  extension  of  fires.  If  the 
Court  agreed  with  this,  the  Committee  asked  that  it  should  be  referred  back  to  them  to 
consider  the  means  of  carrying  it  out. 

The  Rep.  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  which  subsequently  (1875)  reported  that 
it  was  desirable  to  establish  hydrants,  to  be  kept  constantly  charged,  at  every  sixty-six 
yards  in  the  City  streets,  in  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  water  supply  for  the  rapid 
extinction  of  fire.  Hydrants  are  now  being  rapidly  erected  throughout  the  City.  It  nas 
been  stated  that  the  cost  of  900  hydrants  would  not  exceed  £10,000. 

A  Committee  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  U.S.  was  deputed  to 
attend  the  2nd  Ann.  National  Convention  of  the  Chiefs  of  Fire  Departments  in  tne  U.S. 
held  at  St.  Louis  this  year.  The  points  discussed  at  the  Convention,  and  reported  upon 
by  the  Committee,  were  the  following  : 

I.  Docs  the  existence  of  any  direct  acting:  [water]]  service  s^tem  justify  the  reliance  on  that  sjrttem 
alone  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires,  without  the  aid  of  auxiliary  movinr  fire  engines  ?    [Hydrants.] 

II.  How  far  are  paid  Fire  Departments  applicable  to  small  towns  ana  villages  ? 

III.  Fire  parapet  walls  in  the  mercantile  sections  of  cities,  and  the  safest  roofs  for  said  buildings  ? 
[FiRB  Fencb.]    [Party- walls.] 

IV.  Importance  of  Chiefs  of  Fire  Departments  having  exclusive  and  supreme  control  of  all  men 
employed  therein,  and  of  all  property  pertaining  thereto  ;  the  necessity  of  strict  discipline  in  all  Fire 
Departments;  the  discouragement  of  such  gatherings,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  political  considera- 
tions, which  tend  to  destroy  discipline. 

V.  What  is  the  proper  relative  proportion  of  trucks  to  fire  engines  in  a  well-organized  department  ? 

VI.  The  necessity  of  larger  mains,  and  more  abundant  supply  of  water  for  the  use  of  fire  engines ; 
and  in  lajring  said  mains,  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  City  at  least  zo  years  in 
advance  of  the  time  said  mains  are  laid.    [Fire  Extinguishment.] 

VII.  The  advantages  of  stand-pipes,  hose- elevators,  and  stationary  ladders.  [Fire  Ladders.] 
[Hydrants.] 

VIII.  The  duty  of  City  authorities  to  prevent  the  erection  of  buildings  over  a  certain  height,  which 
are  not  constructed  entirely  of  fireproof  materials.    [Height  op  Buildings.] 

IX.  The  proper  arrangement  of  iron  shutters.    [Fire  Shutters.] 

X.  The  necessity  of  relief  engines,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  in  good  condition,  and  in 
charge  of  competent  men. 

XI.  The  importance  of  the  position  of  engineer,  and  assistant  engineer,  of  fire  engines,  and  of  the 
said  offices  being  filled  by  practical  machinists. 

The  Ins.  Times  of  N.  Y.  offered  the  following  excellent  obs.  on  Fire  Protection  in  the 

number  for  Nov.  this  year  : 

The  duty  of  guarding  against  the  occurrence  of  fires,  and  of  extinguishing  them,  in  city,  town,  or 
village,  belongs  somewhere;  and  the  question,  Who  is  responsible  for  its  performance  ?  ought  to  be 
settled  at  once  and  for  ever.  The  fire  ins.  cos.  should  not  fulfil  it,  for  tney  have  no  right  to  swell 
their  expenses,  and  consequently  raise  their  rates,  by  engaging  in  an  undertaking  they  cannot 
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properly  execute.  They  have  not  the  requisite  power.  As  they  do  not  govern  the  people,  they  cannot 
make  or  enforce  the  laws  necessary  to  most  enectually  prevent  and  quench  fires.  The  task  exceeds 
the  ability  of  any  individual  property  owner ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  the  duty  appertains 
to  the  Corp.  or  gov.  of  the  place  needing  the  protection  and  aid.    Every  householder  should  take 


proper  precautions  against  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  fire  on  his  own  premises.  Every  citv,  town  and 
village  should  do  the  same  and  more,  for  corporations  or  local  governments  are  bound,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  prevent  the  negligent,  reckless  ana  criminal  from  endangering  the  property  and  lives  of 


their  neighbours  and  fellow-citizens. 

In  the  U.S.  this  year  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  s)rstem  of  "  Fire  Sprinklers"  was 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  W.  Mills,  of  N.Y.,  under  the  designation  of  **^lills'  Fire  Pro- 
tector." Where  it  is  impossible  or  undesirable  to  keep  3ie  tank  and  pipes  constantly 
charged,  by  his  process  the  fire  engines  can  be  made  to  distribute  their  supply  through 
the  sprinklers  placed  in  the  building,  or  through  those  on  any  particular  floor ;  thus 
avoiding  the  damage  sometimes  done  by  unnecessary  drenching  of  the  stock  or  products. 
The  exterior  walls  can  also  be  kept  flooded, 

1875.— In  the  (Lx)nd.)  Times  of  30  Oct  this  year  there  appeared  a  letter  signed 
"A  Fire  Office  Manager,"  in  which  is  contained  some  most  excellent  suggestions  for 
increasing  the  means  of  instantaneous  communication  through  the  metropolis.  He 
proposed  that  there  should  be  estab.  Guard-houses  at  suitable  points  throughout  the 
metropolis,  at  which  should  be  stationed  a  policeman,  the  fire  escape  conductor,  the 
omnibus  time  keeper,  etc.  There  should  be  from  each  Guard-house  means  of  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  fire  brigades  and  police  stations  of  the  metropolis.  On  the 
occurrence  of  a  fire,  the  call  would  be  delivered  to  the  nearest  Guard-house,  and  hence 
would  be  known  at  all  required  quarters  forthwith.  The  suggestion  is  a  most  excellent 
one,  and  should  be  forthwith  adopted. 

The  letter  also  contains  the  following  statement  of  the  comparative  forces  in  the  great 
commercial  capitals  of  Europe  for  the  arrest  of  fire : 


London    

Pop. 

3,254,260 

Paris        

1,851,000 

St.  Petersburg 

667.963 

Berlin       

826,341 

Hamburg 

240,251 

Lyons       

323,417 

Engines    95 

Strength 

I  of  Brigade    396 

».       203 

M                  1500 

37 

"49 

50 

„                  1090 

53 

789 

475 

which  may  be  read  as  supplemental  to  our  art.  Fire  Brigades,  Foreign. 

Attention  is  being  pai(l  to  the  protection  of  our  public  buildings.  The  authorities  at 
Lloyds,  who  occupy  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  acting  upon 
the  suggestion  of  Captain  Shaw,  have  had  fitted  up  an  elaborate  apparatus  for  the 
speedy  extinction  of  fire,  should  such  arise.  At  the  top  of  the  building  are  placed  two 
large  wrought-iron  tanks,  capable  of  containing  several  thousand  gallons  of  water.  From 
these  a  service  of  wrought-iron  high-pressure  tubes  convey  the  water  to  nine  hydrants, 
with  hose  attached.  One  of  these  commands  the  entire  roof.  The  other  hydrants  are 
distributed  about  the  offices,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  is  that  any  one  of 
these  hydrants  may  be  used  against  any  part  of  the  building  or  offices.  It  is  considered 
that  by  these  means  it  will  be  impossible — considering  the  effectiveness  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  watching  the  building — for  a  fire  ever  to  do  much  damage.  The  apparatus  is 
very  simple,  and  can  be  brought  into  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  Early  in  1876  the 
necessity  for  testing  this  apparatus  arose.     It  answered  perfectly. 

A  mechanical  means  of  protecting  buildings  against  fire  is  patented  under  the  desig- 
nation of  **Brannon's  Stone  Felt,"  a  sort  of  concrete  composed  of  calcined  materials, 
with  an  internal  wire  webbing.  This  so-called  felt  presents  externally  the  appearance  of 
hard  freestone,  and  when  wood  or  other  inflammable  substances  are  carefully  covered 
with,  or  protected  by  it,  they  are  entirely  uninflammable.  The  most  exposed  portion 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  has  been  protected  internally  i^nth  this  material ;  and  in 
other  places  it  is  coming  into  use.  [This  is  identical  with  the  process  of  the  "Monolithic, 
etc.,  Co.,"  mentioned  under  FiRErROOF  Buildings,  1873.] 

The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's  have  given  the  subject  of  the  protection  of  the 
Cathedral  from  fire  a  good  deal  of  attention.  A  telegraphic  communication  with  the 
central  station  of  the  Fire  Briga<ie  has  been  estab. 

The  Governors  of  Christ's  Hospital  have  had  a  complete  system  of  hydrants  and 
mains  estab.  over  that  entire  building,  under  the  advice  of  Captain  Shaw  ;  and  the 
boys  have  l)een  drilled  in  their  duties  in  case  of  fire. 

The  Wallace-Tucker  Fire  Annihilating  Co.  was  projected  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
certain  patents,  some  of  which  we  have  already  noticed  under  FiRE  Annihilators, 
and  also  a  further  patent  for  improvements  relating  to  the  protection  of  houses  and  other 
property  from  fire.     [Fire  Extinguish.ment.] 

Mr.  J.  A.  Coleman,  C.E.  (U.S.A.),  read  a  paper  before  the  So.  of  Arts  on  An 
Apparatus  for  the  Protection  of  Buildings  and  Ships  from  Fire,  and  for  the  Vetitilatian  of 
Ships.  We  have  given  an  account  of  the  system  proposed  under  Fire  Extinguish- 
ment. 

In  the  U.S.,  as  is  to  be  expected,  considerable  attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  Fire 
Protection — a  constant  stimulus  in  this  direction  being  supplied  by  the^  action  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  its  various  sub-committees.     The  Committee 
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on  Construction  of  Buildings,  with  Mr.  Walton  as  its  Chairman,  brought  up  a  Report 
this  year  containing  the  following : 

We  recommend  that  in  the  ca«e  of  all  cities  of  over  zoo,ooo  inhabiUnts,  where  the  present  laws  are 
deemed  inadequate,  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  furnish  copies  of  cither  of  the  laws  of 
New  York  or  Boston,  or  the  proposed  law  for  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabitants  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
whichever  may  be  in  their  judgment  best  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  particular  city, 
with  instructions  to  the  local  boards  to  use  every  reasonable  effort  to  procure  the  adoption  of  a 
kindred  law ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  to  make  the  proper  effort  in  that  direction,  no 
application  for  a  reduction  of  the  rates  in  any  such  city  shall  be  entertained.  .       •  • 

Your  Committee  are  of  the  oj^inion  that  the  most  speedy  and  effectual  way  to  provide  for  the  cities 
of  less  than  xoo,ooo  inhabitants  is  by  enactment  of  a  general  law  in  each  State,  covering  all  the  cities 
in  said  State  containing  over  10,000  and  less  than  100,000  inhabitants.  ... 

In  all  villages  and  towns  where  it  is  not  practicable  to  adopt  a  ^neral  building  law,  there  are  two 
points  which  might  readily  be  provided  for,  and  which  your  Committee  regard  as  of  great  value,  vis. : 

ist.  To  require  that,  in  all  frame  rows,  an  unbroken  brick  wall  of  not  less  than  eight  inches  in 
thickness  shall  be  built  at  every  50  feet,  and  that  such  wall  shall  be  carried  at  least  two  tect  above  the 
a4JolBi^  roofs. 

and.  That  all  buildings  over  z8  feet  in  height  shall  have  non- combustible  roofs. 

All  large  cities  should  have  a  restriction  limiting  or  grading  the  height  of  buildings  by  the  width  of 
the  streets,  unless  the  exposures  are  properly  guarded. 

Eveipr  building  should  be  planned  and  constructed  with  reference  to  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied ;  but  certain  provisions  against  the  origyi  and  spread  of  fires  should  in  all  cases  be  required. 

Mr.  Supt.  Chapman,  in  the  i6th  Ann.  Rep.  (1875)  for  the  State  of  N.Y.,  offers  the 

following  obs.  embodying  a  scheme  for  Fire  Protection : 

That  many  fires  are  purposely  kindled  or  permitted,  in  order  that  the  incendiaries  may  profit  by  the 
ins.,  will  not  be  denied.  Nor  will  it  bo  questioned  that  very  many  others  originate  in  pure  negligence, 
which  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  of  hardly  less  turpitude  than  the  crime.  I'hese  two  elemenu  of 
danger  so  increase  the  average  risk  assumed  by  the  co.  as  to  vcr>'  materially  increase  the  average 
prem.  paid  by  the  insured,  'ihis  "  moral  "  hazard,  as  it  has  been  styled,  is  variously  estimated  at 
nrom  ^o  to  50  p.c.  of  the  whole.  Even  if  the  lowest  estimate  be  correct,  the  honest  insured  are  com- 
pelled  to  pay,  by  reason  of  ike  aniici^ied  iniqutiy  of  the  dishonest  and  MesUgent^  t-ery  much  mare 
for  protection  than  would  of herwise  be  required.  Enough  is  known  to  make  it  certain  that  profitable 
arson  and  stupid  carelessness  are  important  factors  in  the  problem — how  high  a  prem.  will  fipve  at 
once  a  fair  int.  on  investment  and  adequate  set^urity  to  pol. -holders  ?  Hut  thcv  are  factors  which  do 
not  belonf^  in  that  problem,  and  so  far  as  possible  they  should  be  eliminated.  The  insured  themselves 
can  do  this,  but  they  never  will  until  they  are  made  to  see  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  do  it.  Ob- 
▼iously,  so  long  as  arson  or  carelessness  can  be  made  lucrative,  mere  moralizing  on  the  evils  thereof 
will  be  futile  to  prevent  either.  Nor  will  anv  law  be  sufficiently  effective,  which  is  only  directed 
towards  securing  uninflammable  buildings,  well-organized  and  equipped  fire  departments,  or  investi- 
gations as  to  the  origin  of  fires  and  the  punishment  of  offenders.  All  such  laws  will,  indeed,  tend  to 
protection^  but  they  do  not  ouite  reach  the  impulses  which  promjpt  theprofitable  use  of  the  torch,  or 
that  stolid  indifference  whicn  complacently  fattens  behind  a  full  ins.  Tney  do  not  seem,  somehow,  to 
apply  the  plaster  quite  close  enough  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 


-  perhaps         ^  , 

apply  such  a  law  to  city  and  country  alike,  may  it  not  be  otherwise  as  to  cities  alone,  in  which  no  fire 
can  ever  occur  without  threatening  general  destruction  ?  The  got>d  conferred  upon  many  by  a  law 
which  would  tend  to  prevent  careless  or  wiljul  fires  in  cities^  toould  counterbalance  much  injury 
receroed  in  consequence  thereof  by  the  few.  With  this  proposition  kept  constantly  in  mind,  let  the 
legislature  examine  the  following  suggestion  :  Would  it  be  wise  to  enact  a  law  which  shall  provide, 
that  no  person  upon  whose  premises  a  fire  originates,  if  such  premises  are  in  a  city,  shall  recover 
more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  his  ins.,  provided  any  other  ctfntiguous  building  shall  be  burned 
by  reason  of  such  fire  f 

He  says  he  presents  the  thought  here  suggeste<l  "in  this  bald  unqualified  form,  in 

order  to  give  tne  bare  kernel,  unobscureil  by  any  of  the  husks  or  chaff  of  necessary 

mo<lifications,"  and  demands  for  it  careful  consideration.     He  proceeds  : 

If  every  man  who  is  meditating  a  fire  for  profit,  could  be  made  to  feel  that  he  would  only  obtain  one- 
half  of  his  ins.,  provided  any  other  person  should  be  injured  by  that  fire,  it  surely  needs  no  argument  to 
■how  that  thereby  self-inflicted  arson  would  be  less  attractive,  and  the  chances  of  its  being  made  gainful 
more  difficult.  So  also,  that  if  every  person  owning  insured  property  knew  that  in  rase  a  fire  was 
allowed  to  escape  from  his  premises  to  another's,  he  could  only  recover  one-half  of  the  value  of  his 
property  insured.  A**  M/«7« A/ nra//-^  that  he  himself  has  an  interest  in  being  vnifch/ul,  in  personally 
supervuing  the  method  on  which  his  building  was  constructed,  ivheiher  its  plan  was  adapted  for  its 
beauty  or  its  safety, and  whether  its  heating  apparatus  had  possibilities  of  danf^r.  He  would  alsobe 
prompted  to  inquire  whether  tenants  are  prosperous  and  trustworthy,  wht'ther  nif^ht-watchmen  can  be 
safely  dispensed  with,  and  if  so,  whether  the  last  man  to  leave  the  building  at  night  is  careful, 
prudent,  and  safe,  whether  inflammable  materials  are  kept  on  the  premises,  and  especially  whether  in 
case  a  fire  should  originate  therein  proper  means  for  extinguishing  it  and  proper  protection  against 
its  spreading  to  another  person's  property  exist. 

He  summarizes  the  results  of  his  proposal  into  the  following  short  form.  It  is  aimed 
to  make  it  the  interest  of  each  insured  person  in  a  city  to  see  (i)  that  no  fire  can  originate 
on  his  premises  ;  and  (2)  if  it  does,  that  proper  protection  and  proper  appliances  are 
ready  to  prevent  its  passing  over  upon  another's  territory.  We  present  the  idea  in  the  form 
it  is  given,  and  as  being  worthy  of  earnest  consideration. 

A  Committee  of  the  Chicai^o  IJoard  of  Fire  Underwriters  sums  uj)  what  has  been  done 
to  protect  that  city  from  fires  since  July,  1874,  when  the  attention  of  the  National  Board 
was  prominently  directed  to  it,  as  follows  : 


feet.    ITie  fire  ordinance— which  prior  to  July  14  included  only  a  part  of  the  city— now  includes  the 
whole  city,  and  by  its  provisions  no  more  frame  buildings  can  be  erected. 
The  fire  department— which  before  July  14  was  somewhat  loosely  managed— is  now  divided  into  six 
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divisions,  with  an  assistant  marshal  in  charge  of  the  whole.  Thirty-eig[ht  watchmen  to  watch  for 
fires  have  been  put  on  within  a  few  months ;  they  are  stationed  on  the  engptne-house  towers ;  four  new 
steamers  purchased,  two  in  commission  and  two  for  reserve  force ;  12,500  feet  of  hose  additional  to 
supply  at  time  of  July  fire,  purchased  and  on  hand  for  use ;  two  Babcock  engines,  one  hook-and- 
ladaer  truck,  eauipped. 

Over  500,000  aols.  have  been  en>ended  in  improvements  in  watersupply  since  July.  Since  October  x . 
over  12  miles  of  water-pipe  have  been  laid,  the  great  majority  of  which  was  large  size,  and  8  miles  of 
it  in  the  business  district,  all  8  inches  or  larger.  During  1874  the  amount  of  water-pipe  laid  was  36 
miles.  Thirty  fire  cisterns  have  been  built — 14  of  them  supplied  by  pipes,  and  eacn  sufficient  to 
supply  4  steamers  at  once ;  and  16  of  them  are  openings  into  the  new  water  tunnel  running  under  the 
city,  runninfi^  south-west  from  the  water-works  to  Blue  Island  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street,  the 
tunnel  now  naving  water  let  in,  and  the  supply  being  exhausted  only  when  Lake  Michigan  is.  The 
new  pumping  works  at  the  shore  end  of  the  tunnel  are  now  in  progress  of  construction,  and  will  be 
finished  auring  this  year. 

We  have  mentioned  in  our  bist.  of  F.  Ins.  that  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century  a 
scheme  was  set  on  foot  for  making  Fire  Protection  supersede  the  necessity  for  Fire  Ins, 
The  system  was  tried  again  in  the  manufacturing  district  of  Lowell^  Massachusetts,  about 
185a  A  number  of  the  large  manufacturing  estab.  in  that  place,  whose  mills  are  con- 
tiguous to  each  other,  adopted  a  system  of  apparatus  for  mutual  protection,  and  subject 
to  most  rigid  police  regulations.  Each  mill  has  a  complete  set  of  pumps  and  "  sprinklers  " 
to  protect  itself;  but  if  necessary  all  the  mills  can  direct  their  force  to  any  given  point 
The  value  of  the  property  so  combined  for  protection  was  estimated  at  i3,ooo,cxx>  dols. 
We  saw  it  stated  recently  that  the  loss  during  a  period  of  25  years  had  been  less  than 
300, OCX)  dols.,  which  had  been  defrayed  by  a  ratable  assessment  on  the  different 
properties.  We  think  there  are  circumstances  even  here  in  regard  to  water  power  and  in 
respect  to  community  of  interest,  which  do  not  apply,  for  instance,  to  cities  and  towns 
ordinarily.  Again,  these  mill  risks  are  not  generally  in  such  close  proximity  as  to 
endanger  each  other.  Then  there  was  the  orig.  cost  of  the  apparatus,  which  requires 
repair  and  replacement  from  time  to  time.     See  Fire  Extinguishment, 

Early  in  this  year  Mr.  Andrews,  the  U.S.  Minister  resident  in  Stockholm,  addressed 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  a  letter,  wherein  he  describes  the  many  wise  pre- 
cautions which  have  long  prevailed  in  Stockholm  regarding  the  construction  of  dwellings 
in  view  of  the  prevention  of  fire.  As  a  consequence,  buildings  constructed  in  con- 
formity with  these  regulations  are  insured  at  I  p.  looo.  By  a  law  which  came  into 
force  the  ist  of  Jan.  this  year,  regulations  r^arding  buildings  are  extended  to  all  the 
towns  and  larger  trading  villages  of  Sweden.  By  this  law  streets  in  modern  towns  are 
to  have  a  width  of  60  ft.,  and  in  older  towns  of  40  ft.  No  building  is  to  be  higher  than 
the  width  of  the  street  in  which  it  stands,  with  5  ft  in  add.  No  dwelling-house  is  to 
exceed  5  stories  in  height.  [Height  of  Buildings.]  Every  city  and  trading  village 
must  select  a  building  committee,  to  whose  care  these  regulations,  and  many  others 
equally  practical  and  important,  are  to  be  confided.  Wooden  buildings  are  only  allowed 
to  be  put  up  outside  the  towns.     [Sweden.] 

I876. — Captain  Shaw  pub.  a  pamph. :  Fires  in  Tluatres^  wherein  many  practical 
suggestions  are  offered  regarding  fire  prevention  in  these  hitherto  very  combustible  risks. 
His  suggestions  also  extend  to  the  protection  of  surrounding  property.     [Theatres.] 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Asso.  held  in  March  this  year,  Mr.  T.  Roger 
Smith  read  a  paper  on  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  wherein  he  criticized  its  provisions, 
but  adopted  and  maintained  the  view  that  **  many  apparently  capricious  provisions  of  the 
Act  are  really  precautions  of  greater  or  less  value,  against  some  part  of  the  risk  of  con- 
flagration."    He  admits  that  stone  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  fireproof  material. 

In  our  art.  Fire  Annihilators,  we  have  given  an  account  of  many  scientific 
appliances  for  the  suppression  of  fires ;  while  under  Fire  Extinguishment  we  have 
shown  some  of  the  vanous  known  appliances  in  practical  use.  The  latest  development 
is  the  application  of  one  of  these  to  Fire  Protection  on  a  large  scale  : 

The  proprietors  of  the  N.Y.  Tribune  have  lately  put  into  their  new  building  a  novel  fire-extin* 
guishin^  apparatus,  which  is  ingeniously  arranged  and  e£fective  in  operation.  It  was  made  by  the 
Champion  Fire-  lixtingiiishing  Co  of  Louisville,  Ky.  A  number  of  gentlemen  recently  assembled  in 
the  Tribune  composing-rooros  to  witness  the  first  trial  of  it.  The  engine  is  placed  in  the  sub-cellar  of 
the  building,  and  consists  of  a  cylindrical  tank,  holding  about  180  gallons  of  water,  and  hung  on 
pivots  in  such  a  wav  as  to  be  inverted  on  the  lifting  of  a  latch -rod.  About  60  pounds  sub-carbonato 
soda  are  mixed  with  the  water,  and  in  the  tank  is  a  jar  containing  28  lbs.  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
tank  is  inverted,  the  chemicals  are  mingled  together  and  produce  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  the  expansive 
force  of  which  the  waste  water  is  driven  out  with  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  From  the 
tank  to  the  top  of  the  building  runs  a  standpipe,  to  which  is  attached  a  stop-cock  and  hose  in  each 
story.  A  wire  rope,  connecting  with  the  trip,  also  runs  through  the  building.  In  case  of  a  fire,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  pull  the  wire  rope  on  any  floor,  open  the  stop-stock,  and  direct  the  stream  on  the 
fire,  the  whole  occupying  about  20  seconds. 

In  the  first  trial,  the  tnp  was  pulled  from  the  composing-room,  eleven  stories  above  the  engine,  and 
20  seconds  afterwards  a  stream  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas  was  pouring  from  the  nozzle 
of  the  50-foot  hose.  With  an  elevation  of  176  feet,  and  a  length  of  pipe  and  hose  amounting  to  251 
feet,  a  stream  of  water  was  thrown  horizontally  75  feet  from  the  nozzle  against  a  sti£F  wind.  It  was 
estimated  by  those  present  that  the  stream  of  water  could  be  kept  up  about  half  an  hour.  Several 
interruptions  were  made,  as  the  stream  was  directed  fi-om  difiFerent  windows.  After  the  force  of  the 
engine  was  exhausted,  the  spectators  went  to  the  basement,  and  witnessed  the  tripping  of  the  tank. 
The  tank  was  then  refilled  and  made  ready  for  use,  the  work  occupying  about  ten  minutes. 

The  main  point  in  which  this  apparatus  is  believed  to  be  superior  to  all  others  is  the  quickness  with 
which  the  stream  can  be  directed  on  the  fire  after  it  is  discovered.  A  single  person  in  any  story,  on 
discovering  the  flames,  can  immediately  do  the  work  which  with  other  engines  requires  the  aid  of 
additional  persons,  and  usually  a  journey  to  another  room  and  back  again.    In  an  ordinary  building, 
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tevenil  itories  in  height,  before  a  person  could  descend  from  the  top  to  the  basement,  or  warn  the 
engineer  of  the  danger,  the  fire  might  gain  such  a  headway  that  no  power  could  extinguish  it.  The 
apparatus  is  moreover  simple  in  construction,  and  so  made  that  it  wiU  not  fail  to  act  at  a  moment  s 
notice,  though  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  years  without  a  change  of  chemicals. 

In  a  most  able  Address  delivered  by  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Hewitt,  of  the  ChronicUy  N.Y., 
before  the  Underwriters*  Asso.  of  the  South,  held  in  New  Orleans,  in  April,  there  were 
reviewed  many  of  the  causes  operating  against  Fire  Underwriters  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  Fire  Protection,     The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  type  : 

To  aggravate  the  errors  of  construction,  there  is  the  increased  sise  of  modem  buildings.  Fire  con- 
sumes in  direct  ratio  to  the  size  of  the  inclosure  in  which  it'  originates.  It  has  been  kept  for  weeks 
within  the  wooden  walls  of  a  ship,  and  finally  extinguished  there.  It  cannot  live  without  oxygen. 
Churches,  theatres,  factories,  ana  bi^  buildings  generally,  bum  readily  and  rapidly,  not  more 
because  of  the  combustible  nature  of  their  contents  than  because  of  their  superior  facilities  for 
supplying  oxygen  to  feed  the  fire  which  consumes  them.  Such  is  the  height  and  depth  of  our  ware- 
houses, that  the  most  powerful  steam  engines  cannot  throw  water  to  the  heart  of  a  nre,  except  in  the 
form  ot  spray.    In  this  form  its  oxygen  is  instantly  liberated  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 

Early  in  thi»  year,  too,  a  most  able  Address  was  delivered  before  the  Michigan  State 
Firemen's  Asso.  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Seymour,  Sec.  to  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners, 
Detroit,  wherein  he  gave  some  remarkable  estimates  regarding  the  destractiveness  of  fires, 
of  which  we  shall  reproduce  the  substance  under  Fires  and  Fire  Ins.,  Statistics  of. 

The  F.  ins.  pol.  issued  in  France  usually  contain  a  provision  to  the  following  effect : 
**  In  case  buildings  insured  by  the  Co.  shall  be  damaged  or  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  progress  of  a  fire,  in  such  case  the  Ca  will 
make  good  the  loss.'*    [Fire  Ins.  Pol.,  France^  art.  15.] 

The  German  pol.  contain  a  similar  provision. 

We  have  seen  under  F.  Engines,  Manual,  that  China  had  these,  as  she  prob.had  other 
appliances  for  F.  Extinguishment  at  a  very  early  period.  We  now  learn  that  this  most 
sagacious  nation  has  introduced  the  element  of  personal  responsibility  in  regard  to  fires. 
Thus  if  a  fire  takes  place  in  a  city,  the  local  municipal  officers  are  called  to  an  account  for 
it  ;  and,  in  view  of  the  authority  delegated  tu  them,  they  are  given  to  understand  such 
things  as  conflagrations  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  If  10  buildings  are  burned,  the  highest 
official  in  the  city  is  fined  nine  months'  pay.  If  more  than  30  are  destroyed,  a  year's 
salary  is  forfeited  ;  and  if  as  many  as  300  are  consumed,  he  is  degraded  one  degree  in 
his  rank.  It  is  grimly  said  that  ''this  regulation  induces  a  wonderful  d^ree  of  carefulness 
on  the  part  of  the  officials." 

In  most  of  the  cities  of  the  U.  S.  there  exist  Fire  Patrols  of  more  or  less  efficiency. 
These  are  sometimes  estab.  in  the  interest  of  the  fire  ins.  cos.  ;  but  in  others,  and  perhaps 
in  the  main,  by  the  municipal  authorities  who  regard  Fire  Protection  as  an  essential  por- 
tion of  their  functions.  We  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  all  Town  and  City 
Municipalities  to  endeavour  to  protect  lives  and  property  from  loss  and  destruction  by 
fire. 

While  this  art.  has  been  in  preparation,  the  subject  of  Fire  Protection  has  happily 
again  been  brought  before  the  attention  of  Pari.  ;  and  a  Select  Pari.  Committee  has  been 
appointed  :  **to  inquire  into  the  efficiency,  emoluments  and  finance  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fire  Brigade  ;  also  to  inquire  into  the  most  efficient  means  of  providing  further  security 
against  the  loss  of  life  and  property  bv  fire  in  the  Metropolis.  Mr.  Ritchie,  M.  P.,  in 
bringing  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  some  information 
on  the  subject,  which  certainly  does  not  overstate  the  case  :  The  present  force  numbered 
only  395  men  of  all  ranks,  including  the  chief  officers  and  superintendent.  The  several 
watches  in  Lond.  employed  94  men  by  day,  and  181  by  night,  including  those  who 
were  on  fire  escape  duty,  making  a  total  of  275  for  the  24  hours.  If  they  deducted  the 
men  with  the  fire  escapes,  which  numbered  106,  it  left  the  metropolis  with  an  area  of  120 
sq.  miles  to  the  protection  of  164  men.  He  would  not  compare  the  old  Lond.  Fire 
Brigade  with  the  present  one,  for  its  appliances  had  been  much  improved  ;  but  the  pro- 
portion o/men  to  the  requirements  had  diminished.  The  fires  had  increased  from  1338  to 
1559,  or  just  17  p.c,  the  numbers  of  the  houses  and  the  pop.  had  increased  17  p.c,  and 
they  had  the  number  of  firemen  decreased  by  20  p.c,  even  according  to  Captain  Shaw's 
last  estimate.  Alluding  to  the  small  number  of  men — 34 — appointed  for  the  East  of 
London,  where  the  greatest  number  of  fires  occurred,  and  where  the  risk  was  greatest, 
he  said  that  for  his  own  borough,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  which  had  a  pop.  of  400,000,  and 
where  the  docks  are  situated,  there  were  only  20  men.  After  quotmg  the  number  of 
firemen  in  continental  cities,  which  were  much  greater  than  ours,  he  proceeded  to  consider 
the  effect  upon  the  men  of  constant  laborious  work,  quoting  various  statistics  to  show  the 
amount  of  sickness  and  injuries  that  existed. 

All  these  questions  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Report  of  this  Committee,  which  we  shall 
look  forward  to  with  great  interest. 

There  is  now  announced  by  Messrs.  C.  &  E.  Layton  as  being  nearly  ready  for 
publication  a  work  by  Captain  Shaw,  Chief  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade  :  Fire 
Protection :  a  Complete  Manual  of  the  Organization^  Machinery^  Discipline,  and  General 
Working  of  the  Fire  Brigade  of  London  ;  wherein  is  described  in  detail  the  whole  of 
the  appliances  in  use,  together  with  the  system  of  training  the  men,  and  the  gen.  man. 
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of  the  Brigade.    We  regret  we  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  this  work  in  preparing  some 
of  the  preceding  art 

'iliose  who  desire  to  be  informed  of  the  decisions  in  regard  to  cases  which  have  arisen 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Building  Acts,  may  consult  Mr.  Bunyon's  Law  of  Fire  Ins,y 
chap.  xii.  [BUILDING  ACTS.]  [Coroners.]  [Damage.]  [Dangerous  Trades.] 
[Destruction  of  Buildings  to  Stop  Fire.]  [Docks.]  [Explosions.]  [Ex- 
plosive Substances.]  [Fire  Brigades.]  [Fire  Extinguishment.]  [Fire 
Extinguishment,  Expenses  of.]  [Fireplaces.]  [Fires,  Causes  of.]  [Gun- 
powder.] [Mineral  Oils.]  [Petroleum.]  [Salvage  Corps.]  [Spontaneous 
Ignition.]    [Water  Supply.] 


End  of  Vou  III. 


CHARLES  AND  KDWIN  LAYTON,  PRINTERS,  FLEET  STREET  AND  GOUGH   SQUARE,  LONDON. 
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